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Sec. 2. Thai, it shall lie the duty of Huh commission to investigate questions per¬ 
taining to immigration, to lalior, to agriculture, to manufacturing, anil to business, 
and to report to Congress and to suggest sueli legislation as it may deem best upon 
these subjects. 

Sec. 3. That it shall furnish such information and suggest such laws as may 
made a h-eis for uniform legislation by the various States of the Union, in order 
harmonize conflicting interests and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, the 
producer, and the consumer. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Office of the Industrial Commission, 

Washington, D. C., December 5, 1901. 
To the Fifty-seventh Congress: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, on behalf of the Industrial 
Commission, a report to Congress on the subject of agriculture, pre¬ 
pared in conformity with an act of Congress of June 18,1898. This 
report consists of the testihiony on this subject taken before the Com¬ 
mission, with a review and digest thereof. The Commission has also 
had prepared several special reports on topics connected with agri¬ 
culture, which are printed in Volume XI. The conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission on this subject will be presented 
in its final report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Albert Clarke, Chairman. 
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REVIEW AND DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 






REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The importance of agriculture among the industries of the country is attributed 
in part to its fundamental character, 1 but is due also to the large number of per¬ 
sons engaged in agricultural employments. The agricultural population of the 
country doubled during the 40 years between 1850 and 1890, and at the latter date 
constituted more than one-third of the entire population, about 8,500,000 persons 
being engaged in gainful agricultural occupations and representing a total agricul¬ 
tural population of about 27,000,000. A little more than 60 per cent of those 
engaged in agriculture owned their farms, the remainder being either tenants or 
hired laborers. ' 

The wealth of the farmers, which is estimated to have been nearly one-half of 
the entire wealth of the country in 1860, has increased less rapidly than other 
forms of wealth, and in 1890 amounted to about one-fourth of the wealth of the 
country. In some of the Eastern States there has been an actual diminution in 
the number of farms.’ The value of farms was given by the Eleventh Census as a 
little more than $13,000,000,000, or, including live stock and farming implements, 
about $16,000,000,000. 4 

Productivity of agriculture— Professor Bailey calls attention to a decided 
increase in the average productivity of farms during the past century. The aver¬ 
age yield of wheat near Philadelphia in 1791, according to the testimony of a con¬ 
temporary observer, was rather less than 8 bushels to the acre, while dairy cows 
averaged only 104 pounds of butter a year. A comparison of these figures with 
present conditions in the same locality shows an increase of more than 100 per cent 
in the yield of both products, and Professor Bailey's final conclusion is that the 
average productivity of agriculture has increased in even a greater ratio than this. 
He attributes the increase to the nse of better tools and fertilizers, rotation of 
crops, and better tillage. The activity of the farmei s has been stimulated both by 
increased competition and by more varied demand for agricultural products. On 
the other hand, insect pests and diseases of plants and animals have been intro¬ 
duced from abroad; but they are under better control than formerly. 4 Other wit¬ 
nesses think it doubtful whether the product per acre has increased on the whole, 
in spite of the tendency toward intensive agriculture in certain lines." According 
to the census the aggregate value of farm products remained nearly stationary 
during the two decades, 1869-1889, while the value of manufactures nearly doubled 
during the latter of these decades; but the census is thought to show too small a 
product in the case of agriculture and to magnify the increase of manufactured 
products. 1 Comparing 1880 with 1894, there appears to have been an increase in 
the aggregate production, and also in the yield per acre, but a loss in the money 
value of the product." 

1 Stockwell, 802. • Pages 1004-1006,1013. 

» Holmes, 152,157; Powers, 170. • Holmes, 156; Nall, 106. 

s Wedderburn, IBS: Stockwell, 887,888. ’Hammond,885,838; Holmes, 154,155. 

•Powers,184. • Wedderbnrn,628. 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 

The testimony of different witnesses as to the general condition of agriculture 
shows marked differences of opinion, some complaining of depression and others 
testifying to increased prosperity. This conflict of testimony may perhaps be 
reconciled to some extent by remembering that the different .witnesses speak with 
particular reference to their own sections of the country, and also that the stand¬ 
ard of comparison varies. It is mainly from the Eastern and Southern States 
that complaints of‘depression have been heard, and both in the East and in the 
South there is evidence of an improvement of conditions during the past few 
years.' Some .witnesses compare recent conditions with those of the period of 
high prices following the civil war,’ and the discontent of farmers in certain sec¬ 
tions is attributed to the tendency to use that era of agricultural prosperity as a 
standard of comparison, whereas if the comparison were made \yith the period 
preceding the war an increase of prosperity would be shown." A number of wit¬ 
nesses call attention to an increase in the usual standard of living of many farm¬ 
ers. 4 Again, the testimony of Southern agriculturists varies greatly with the 
time at which it was given. A South Carolina cotton planter testified that he 
made money steadily until 1890, but after that date, in'spite of fertile soils and 
propitious seasons, there was hardship and distress, prices had fallen, crops would 
not pay the expense of production, and landowners were losing their property. 
Cotton planters and other Southern witnesses who testified after the close of 1899, 
however, reflected the influence of better prices for.cotton. 5 

While these conflicts of testimony may be explained to some extent by differ¬ 
ences of time and locality, they appear to be due also in part to differences in the 
point of view. Thus, a series of questions as to the existence and causes of agri¬ 
cultural decline sent out by Professor Bailey to representative New York fanners 
brought out decided differences of opinion. Out of 20 farmers who replied to 
the questions, six affirmed the existence of a general agricultural depression. The 
decline in the selling value of farm land is frequently taken as an evidence of 
agricultural depression in the East, but it is pointed out that from the stand¬ 
point of intending purchasers of farms a low pdrchase price makes possible a good 
rate of profit and comparative ease in paying for the farms bought after the 
decline in price.* 

Causes of agricultural depression .—The cause most often assigned for the depres¬ 
sion of agriculture in the Eastern States is the increased production due to the 
opening of Western lands in advance of the natural demand, especially through 
the agency of liberal land laws and grants of land in aid of railroad construction. 
The competition of the West has been rendered especially severe by the policy of 
the railroads in making freight rates relatively low for long distances. The old 
staple products having thus become unprofitable in the East, it has been necessary 
for farmers to change their methods and vary the character of their crops, taking 
up especially the cnlture of products which are not easily transported long dis¬ 
tances. Thus truck farming has largely superseded cereal growing along the 
Atlantic coast, but farmers in the North Atlantic States now complain of the 
severe competition of States farther south in this industry, and much the same 
may be said of fruit growing. Even so perishable a commodity as milk is trans- 

■Crowell, 337; Bachehler, 40, 41; Stockwell, 884; Stevens,905,9(18-915; Poole, 1)24,««■ J(t2; 

Belch, 49ft, 497; Hill, 603; Norfolk, 4B8; Moseley, R16; Kyle, 479. 

•Ketchnm, 132; Hill, 503. 

•Miller,614; Ketchnm, 132. 

•Coles, 125 129; Moran, 711; Graham, 433, 434; Powers, 178; Holmes, 157. 

•Stubbs, 782; Stevens, 91ft, 917; Balch, 49ft, 497; Hill, Nil; Norfleet, 488; Moseley, 515; Kyle, 470. 
‘Bailey, lOOft-1010; Ketchnm, 134-198. 
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ported much longer distances than formerly since the introduction of refrigerator 
cars.' 

Another cause which several witnesses assign for the unsatisfactory condition 
of agriculture in some parts of the country is the conservatism of the farmers, 
their lack of quick adjustment to changed conditions, and lack of effective busi¬ 
ness planning and management. The farmers as a class have not kept up with 
the times, but have raised the same crops year after year without regard to changes 
in supply and demand.’ This undue conservatism and lack of managing ability 
among farmers is especial.y emphasized with reference to the Southern States, 
and is given as an explanation of the too exolusive attention to cotton production : 
prevailing there. • 

Another cause assigned for agricultural depression in the South is the scarcity 
of money, the difficulty of borrowing on real estate security, and the consequent 
high rates of interest. 4 It seems to be possible, however, to borrow money in the 
South at somewhat lower rates of interest than formerly." The decline in the 
price of cotton is of course an important element in the depression of agriculture 
in the South." The inefficiency of negro labor is assigned as another cause.’ On. 
the other hand, it is affirmed that there is too much good and cheap labor in the 
South. An abundance of cheap labor is said to be unfavorable to the success of 
agriculture, because it results in planting too large an acreage and in neglect of 
personal attention by the planter." 

Against the charge that farmers are unduly conservative is put the counter¬ 
charge that they tnrn from one crop to another without sufficient regard to 
the suitability of the climate and soil, or to the conditions of the market.* 

Professor Bailey considers the lack of good farming the fundamental cause of 
most of the agricultural unrest. By this he appears to mean not only exhaus¬ 
tion of the soil by injudicious methods of culture and failure to adopt sufficiently 
intensive methods of cultivation, but also the general lack of executive ability 
which makes it difficult for the farmer to direct the labor of others with profitable 
results. 10 

Diminution of profits. —The preponderance of testimony is to the effect that 
capital employed in agriculture yields a lower rate of profit than it did 80 or 40 
years ago," but it is pointed out that profits in all other industries have been fall¬ 
ing, together with the rate of interest, and the number of men who are seeking and 
acquiring farms is cited as evidence that relatively there is more profit in farming 
than ever before. To those who understand farming the farm is said to be the best 
place to make money. '* It is also pointed out that in calculating the rate of profit 
much depends upon the basis of calculation. Much land that was bought at very 
low prices 40 years ago is now worth many times the original price If the rate 
of profit is calculated upon the present selling value of the land it will, of course, 
be much lower than if calculated upon the price which was paid for the land while 
it was cheap. The actual profit of the fanner, therefore, depends upon whether 
the land was bought at a low or a high price. Again, where land was bought at 
inflated prices and has since fallen in value, it may fail to pay a fair profit upon 
the actual purchase price and yet afford a reasonable prospect of profit to a new 
purchaser who is able to secure it at a lower price. The agricultural depression 
which results in lower selling values of land thus becomes an opportunity to the 

' Brigham, 10,11; Snow, 2*0; Whitney, Sa6,8fl«; ' Brown, 80-88. 

Hamilton, 886,367; Dye, 699,606. »Hale, 878. 

’ Bailey, 1010; Ager, 118-115; Whitney, 867. »Hanley, 888. 

* Tme, 146,148; Crowell, 835. ' • Page 10ia 

* Brown, 00-88; Lovejoy, 75-77. '' Norris, 8S6; Coles. 186; Ager, 110; Wilson, 847. 

•Hale, 881,888. n Powers, 184. 

•Lovejoy, 76-77, ■■ Davenport, 806. 
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prospective buyer of farms, and makes it easier for farm laborers and tenants to 
rise to the position of independent proprietors. 1 

Prices .—The general tendency of prices of farm products during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century was downward. Meat, poultry, and dairy products 
seem to form an exception to the rule, 8 but a Southern witness speaksof a marked 
decline even in the price of meat. 3 While the apparent decline was due partly to 
the inflation of the currency during and after the civil war, 4 it is stated (with spe¬ 
cial reference to South Carolina) that it now takes twice as much of the products of 
labor to pay taxes, debts, and fixed charges as it did in 1878. :l It is claimed by 
some witnesses that the decline in the prices of farm products is fully offset by 
the cheapening* of manufactured goods and supplies consumed by the farmer, 
and by improved and cheapened methods of production. 5 Since about the middle 
of the last decade, when prices reached a very low point, there has been a reac¬ 
tion. Attention is called especially to a steadier demand and an upward tendency 
in the prices of meat. 6 

The cause of low prices for agricultural products is identified with the principal 
cause assigned for agricultural depression in general: that is to say, the rapid 
development of the West, which led to an overproduction of staple crops. 1 It is 
pointed out that there has been no great decline in prices except in the case of 
those crops which have been overproduced in comparison with the increase of 
population. Inasmuch as the demand for food products remains nearly constant, 
assuming the population to remain the same, even a alight increase in the produc¬ 
tion may result in a material lowering of prices. The law governing prices is said 
to be that the diminution of price is in proportion to the square of the increase in 
the product per capita. 5 

The recent reaction from the tendency toward lower prices has extended to 
many manufactured articles, as well as to agricultural products. Specific com¬ 
plaints are made of the increase of prices of iron and steel articles, especially wire 
fencing and nails, also of lumber and other building materials. The increase in 
prices is attributed partly to natural causes and partly to the influence of large 
industrial combinations.’ In the case of agricultural machinery, the testimony 
shows a-decided lowering of prices since 1870. A self-binder, for example, which 
formerly cost from $800 to $400, is now obtainable for about $127). The high price 
of these machines when first introduced is explained by the necessity of sending a 
mechanic with each machine to show the purchaser how to use it, an expense no 
longer necessary after farmers have become generally familiar with the use of 
such machinery. " Plows also are now obtainable for less than half as much as in 
1870. besides being of better quality. 1 ' On the other hand, within a few years the 
price of plows aud other steel implements has risen somewhat, and it is said that 
some implements have been sold in Europe and in Canada at considerably lower 
prices than in this country.” 

Prices of land .—The prices of agricultural land in the Eastern States have gener¬ 
ally fallen, in some cases to about 7>0 per cent of the figures asked during-the time 
of high prices. There is said to have been also a general decline in the price of 
land along the Mississippi River. 13 Figures given for Pennsylvania show an 
increase in the average price of farm lands between 187)9 and 1870 (the high prices 
preceding the latter year being explained by the inflated currency), but a drop by 
1889 to a lower price than that of 30 years previous. 14 While one observer says 


‘ Bailey, 1UM-1010. * Powers, 18«. 

’Holmes, 155,156; Wilson, 248, 249. * Miller,615; Wedderburn,624; Burke,210. 

• You mans, 118. 10 Powers, 183-187; Moran, 710. 

* Hamilton, 386. * > Powers, 183-187. 

•Hill, 388, 389; Davenport, 287. 13 Wedderbum. 625. 
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there has been a slight increase in the value of farm lands in New York State 
within the past few years, this is denied by another citizen and official of that 
State. 1 

Since any cause which tends to diminish the profits of agriculture will have an 
effect upon the price of farms,' the causes assigned for low prices of farm products, 
and for agricultural depression in general, may be taken as causes of the decline 
in tbe price of farm land: but special stress is laid upon the effect of the ease with 
which farms have been obtained on the public domain, and of the acceleration 
of Western development by land grants to railroads and by discriminating freight 
rates. 3 It is also pointed out that owing to the growth of manufacturing and 
commercial interests in the United States, capital finds a more remunerative field 
of investment in those directions than in agriculture. 4 One of the chief causes 
for the decline in value of land in the Eastern States appears to be a loss of fer¬ 
tility in the land itself, due, perhaps, to careless farming," though on the other hand 
there is evidence showing that the rapid exhaustion of soils in the Eastern and 
Southern States is in reality not the exhaustion of the soil in a chemical sense 
(for the elements of plant food remain present in abundance), but is to be 
explained rather by the failure of the fanners to make the most of the natural 
resources of the land; and this, in turn, is explained partly by social rather than 
physical causes. “ 

In the Central and Western States there appears to be no such marked decline 
in farm values as in the East, and so far as there has been an apparent decline it is 
explained in great part by the inflated currency in which values were reckoned at the 
close of the civil war,' and partly, as in the East, by the exhaustion of the soil and 
the neglect of buildings and other improvements. 8 In the Northwest lands seem 
to have been increasing in value, and in some localities to a very marked degree. * 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the prices of land in the South with the prices 
prevailing before the war, because lands were not then generally for sale. 10 There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that there has been a general decline in the money 
price of Southern lands; but this is explained largely or wholly by the increased 
purchasing power of money, and the Kentucky Commissioner of Agriculture is of 
the opinion that land in that State would bring less in gold 25 years ago than at 
present. " It is questioned whether the South has suffered more than other sec¬ 
tions east of the Mississippi, so far as the price of land is concerned. While cotton 
land suffered materially for some time after the war, during the past few years 
there appears to have been a reaction in the direction of better prices.,'* So far 
as there has been a decline in the price of land in the South, it is attributed to the 
decline in the prices of agricultural products and to the insufficient population. 
It is said that white labor is kept away from the South to some extent by the 
presence of negroes. 1:1 

About 1890 California lands showed the effect of the high prices of fruit in an 
increase of values which could scarcely be expected to be permanent. Land can 
now lie obtained at about one-third, or even less, of the prices prevailing at that 
time. Land suitable for cereals may be obtained for very much less than the price 
of fruit lands, and grazing lands can of course be had at still lower figures. It is 
said that there was never more favorable time than the preseut to secure homes in 
California at reasonable prices. 11 


1 Flanders, 990; Deyo.lOCO. . M. F. Greeley, 937: Powers, 197; Budge, 846; 
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Agricultural implements .—The introduction of improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery during the latter half of the nineteenth century was a 
development of such importance as to amount to an industrial revolution in agri¬ 
culture. The most conspicuous effect of the use of improved machinery is the 
reduction in the cost of producing farm products.' Figures are given by one or 
two witnesses showing in a striking manner a remarkable reduction in the time 
required to perform certain agricultural operations.’ One obvious result of the 
use of improved implements is the lessening of the number of laborers required 
on a farm;' but machinery seems to have brought with it a more intensive system 
of agriculture and an extension of agricultural operations, so that in some locali¬ 
ties, at any rate, the number of laborers employed has not been diminished.' It is 
also stated that improvements in agricultural machinery have brought about 
diversification of crops.' and that by opening up now avenues of industry it has 
given employment to those formerly engaged in hand labor, and sot on the whole, 
improved the condition of labor." One witness estimates that the cost of produc¬ 
tion of a crop is approximately the same as about 40 years ago, notwithstanding 
the use of improved machinery, because of the necessity of using commercial 
fertilizers and the increased cost of farm labor.’ Moreover, it is charged aguinst 
agricultural machinery that it lias made the work of agricultural laborers less 
regular than formerly, the work being hurried through as rapidly as possible." 

Machinery is also charged with having helped to reduce the price of grain by 
making it possible to open up large areasof prairie land, and a good many farmers 
are said to have been ruined by buying machinery which they did not need and 
could not pay for.’ 

There is no doubt, however, that improvements in machinery have lessened the 
drudgery of farm labor and made the work less severe and fatiguing." 1 * * 

One important effect of improved machinery is doubtless the educational effect 
upon those who use it. While there is perhaps less manual skill of certain kinds 
among farm laliorers than formerly, as there is no longer any demand for expert 
cradlers, expert binders, etc.." on the whole the effect of the use of machinery 
has been to raise the intelligence and skill required on the j>art of those who use 
it, whether hired laborers or farm owners, and this is said to have resulted in 
improving the intellectual status of the American farmer. The less general uso 
of improved machinery in the South than in other sections is cited in partial 
explanation of the slow rate of agricultural progress in that part of the country," 
and is itself explained by the lack of mechanical skill on the part of the negroes, 
and by the cheapness of labor, which makes it more economical to employ hand 
labor in many operations which could be more cheaply done by machinery where 
labor is more expensive."' Various kinds of agricultural machinery are being 
gradually introduced in the South, however, notably in the cultivation of sugar 
cane and rice in Louisiana." Where improved machinery is used in the South it 
is said to increase the wages of those who are able to handle it." 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, complains of a stagnation in the mechanics 
of agriculture. The jieriod of great development in agriculture, he says, was the 
golden decade of 1850-1860. during which the increase in the value of farm imple¬ 
ments and machinery was 62 percent, a rate of increase which has not been main¬ 
tained since that time. Mr. Hammond attributes the decline in the rate of increase 
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to the consolidation of farm-implement firms in large combinations, which acquire 
possession of new patents, and in some cases suppress them rather than incnr the 
expense of adopting new models,' 


FARM TENURES. 


Ownership .—While many statements are made by various witnesses concerning 
the ownership of farms in different sections of the country, the testimony on this sub¬ 
ject does not rest upon a very satisfactory statistical basis for the most part. One 
witness makes the statement that a young man who starts with nothing as a farm 
laborer can not generally acquire a farm of his own and get out<of debt within 
his natural life, even in the Northwest. ‘‘ On the other hand, it is stated that a 
larger proportion of the immigrants to this country have become farm owners In 
recent years than before the enactment of the liberal land laws. 3 There is some 
evidence that farm laborers do frequently rise in the conrse of time to the position 
of proprietors, J and also that farms are quite commonly purchased as investments 
by persons in other occupations. 1 

Mortyayes. —The mortgage indebtedness of fanners seems to have been reduced, 
in some localities at least, during the past decade. This appears to be true of the 
Dakotas" and Alabama. ’ On the other hand, considerable land has been forfeited 
to mortgage companies and other creditors, even in South Dakota, ’ and also in 
the East * and South. 10 Where this is the case the mortgagers are becoming ten¬ 
ants or are drawn into the towns and cities. The existence of mortgages on farm 
property need not necessarily be taken as an evidence of adversity, because of the 
general custom of buying farms on credit and giving a mortgage for part of the 
purchasing price. It is even stated that many of the farmers of North Dakota 
who might pay off their mortgages prefer to keep their original purchase incum- 
liered in order to have money to buy additional land. The so-called crop-payment 
plan of reducing indebtedness is frequently resorted to in that locality and is pro¬ 
nounced to be an excellent plan. Under this arrangement the purchaser binds 
himself to pay each year one-lialf the grain he raises. " 

Tenancy. —The farm tenancy existing in the United States is distinguished from 
a system of absentee landlordism under which lands are leased to a permanent 
tenant class. Fear of the development of such a system has led to statutory pro¬ 
visions to prevent it. In New York State farms were formerly leased for a period 
of time as long as 100 years, but dissatisfaction with this custom led to a provision 
in the State constitution of 1840 forbidding the leasing of farm lands for more 
than 12 years. 11 

Farm tenancy is considered from a number of different points of view. There 
is some testimony to the effect that capitalists, foreseeing that agricultural land is 
likely to increase in value, are buying up small farms, or acquiring them through 
the foreclosure of mortgages, and putting on tenants. This practice is said to be 
growing in the richer portions of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other States. 13 
Through the foreclosure of mortgages many who formerly owned farms have 
become tenants, and it Is predicted that the Twelfth Census will show more tenant 
farmers than ever before. 11 From another point of view, tenancy is considered as 
an upward step on the part of those who were formerly farm laborers, enabling 
them to go into business for themselves with but little capital. 1 ' Some tenants 
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who might hay land seem to prefer to remain tenants. Thus in the Yazoo Basin 
some tenants pay as mnch as $6,500 rent a year, and in some cases snbrent to 
smaller tenants. 1 

Of the two main kinds of tenancy, cash rentals and crop sharing, the former 
seems to be on the increase in some parts of the country, both North and South.-* 
Most of the testimony concerning the conditions of tenancy, however, has refer¬ 
ence to crop-sharing contracts. The share of the crop which is paid to the land- 
owner under these contracts varies apparently from one-fifth to two-thirds, this 
wide variation being due mainly to varying circumstances. The fertility of the 
soil is an element sometimes considered in fixing the terms of yie lease, the owner 
of a rich soil expecting a greater share of the product than one whose soil is com¬ 
paratively barren. A more important cause of the variation, however, is the 
varying practice of landlords in furnishing utensils and supplies as well as 
the land itself. In many cases where the tenant has little or no capital the land¬ 
lord furnishes the implements, livo stock, seed (or in other cases half the seed), 
and half the commercial fertilizer, or a share of the fertilizer equal to his Bhare of 
the crop. The most common arrangement seems to be that for the land alone the 
owner shall receive one-third of the crop, while if the equipment is furnished also 
and the tenant's contribution to the partnership is limited to little or nothing 
beyond the labor required the crop is divided equally. In some parts of the South 
these two plans are distinguished by distinct names. A tenant whose landlord 
furnishes the land and utensils and pays for the fertilizers in proportion to his 
share of the crop is called a “ cropper," while a tenant who furnishes his stock is 
called a ‘ ‘ renter. ’’ Under either plan it is common for the landlord to furnish the 
tenant a house, an acre oy so for garden purposes, and firewood. 3 The bouse 
and garden are commonly provided in the North also, but there the rental value 
of these premises is perhaps more apt to be considered than in the South, in 
fixing the rent or the terms of the contract, and the tenant is sometimes required 
to pay for firewood. 4 In the South the conditions of crop sharing have been 
so far elaborated that a distinction is frequently made between different crops in 
determining the share which is to go to the landlord. Thus in Georgia the land¬ 
lord receives one-fourth of the cotton, one-third of the corn, and one-half of the 
small grain, 3 and in South Carolina, where payment of rent in kind is said to be 
passing away, the former practice was to pay the landlord one-fourth of the com 
and one-fifth of the cotton. This practice is giving way to cash rents and to the 
system of cropping on halves, the equipment and half the fertilizer being furnished 
by the landlord, who also pays half the cost of ginning and marketing the cotton. 1 
In Kentucky the landlord receives one-half the com, but in the case of tobacco one- 
half the net proceeds after expenses are deducted; and in the case of co; n land the 
tenant is not usually furnished with a house. 1 Cotton land is sometimes rented 
fora stipulated amount of cotton, a system which has features both of crop shar¬ 
ing and of fixed rental. Thus in Georgia a tenant pays from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
of cotton for as much land as he can work with one mule. 3 In Tennessee about 
10 acreB of land, more or lees, rent for a bale of cotton.’ In Louisiana croppers 
divide the cotton equally with the landlords, who furnish the mules and their feed, 
while renters pay a stipulated rent, either in money, in cotton, or in cotton per 
acre. 10 

The system of cash rental is sometimes found to work more satisfactorily than 
crop sharing," but, on the other band, it is thought that a tenant who rents on 
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shores is more apt to keep np the fertility of the soil, at least where the landlord 
bears part of the expense of fertilizers and supervises the work of the tenant to 
some extent.' There is some testimony to the effect that renting land on shares is 
more profitable to the landlord than renting for a cash rent or a stipulated 
amount of ootton.' Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota', while emphasizing the advan¬ 
tages of crop sharing, advises paying the tenant partly in cash, in order that he 
may feel snre of something in case of failure of the crop. Mr. Greeley finds it 
more profitable, in the case of sheep husbandry at least, to give tenants two- 
thirds than to give them only one-half, beoausethe tenant’s self-interest is aroused 
by the larger proportion. 3 

Some of the advantages and disadvantages of tenancy in general are brought 
out in what Dr. Crowell says of the English tenant farmer, who has his capital free 
to use in cultivation, but, on the other hand, is obliged to sow the crop prescribed 
in the lease, although there may be little sale for it. 3 It is said that tenancy 
reduces the average yield, 3 but the principal disadvantage of the system from 
the landlord’s standpoint is the impoverishment of the soil, which is apt to 
receive less attention and care from a tenant than from an owner. 3 In Massa¬ 
chusetts attempts are made to overcome this disadvantage by prescribing in the 
contract that a tenant must fertilize the land. In some parts of the South, on the 
other hand, the contracts are said to have grown looser and looser, until the ten¬ 
ants have come to ignore their landlords.' The persistence of tenancy in the 
South, notwithstanding its serious drawbacks, is attributed to the desire of land¬ 
owners to be free of the trouble of managing their farms in person, while the 
negro tenant, on his part, is glad to be his own master and to be free to go and 
come as he pleases. This lack of supervision results in deterioration of the prop¬ 
erty, and also, it is said, has a bad moral effect upon the negro tenants." Another 
reason for the prevalence of tenancy in the South is found in the economic diffi¬ 
culty of paying cash wages, especially when the price of cotton is low; and one 
witness says he can not get the laborers to work for wages while his neighbors 
farm on the other plan.’ On the other hand, witnesses who make a practice of 
paying cash wages testify that it is the more satisfactory system, and that the 
farmers who adopt it are the most successful. 10 The intelligent and economic 
cultivation prevailing in southern Louisiana is attributed to the universal cus¬ 
tom of working hired-labor under intelligent supervision." There is some evi¬ 
dence that, from the standpoint of the laborer also, a cash wage, even as low as 
g6 or $8 a month, is preferable to the Bystem of crop sharing, under which the 
tenants share also the risk of the business." 

Crop liens in the South .—The scarcity of money in the South at the close of the 
civil war rendered it apparently necessary to make some provision for a credit sys¬ 
tem, andnearlyalltheSouthernlegislaturespassedcroplienlaws. While something 
of this kind may have been a real necessity at the time, it is generally agreed that 
the continuance of the crop lien system has been detrimental to Southern agricul¬ 
ture. The merchants who loan money or make advances of supplies on crop liens 
protect themselves by requiring the borrowers to plant a specified acreage of cot¬ 
ton, the principal money crop, and the system thus causes overproduction of cot¬ 
ton and prevents diversification. The debts scoured by the crop foil due in Octo¬ 
ber, and thus the greater part of the cotton is forced into the market at about the 
same time, depressing the price. The tenant farmers are tempted by the credit 
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system to bay more freely th8n they wonld if paying cash, and if they succeed 
in getting out of debt at the end of the crop year they become involved again 
almost immediately.' The risk of the merchant who sells on credit is so great 
that a high rate of profit is charged on these credit sales. 9 

Several witnesses express the opinion that the crop lien laws should be done 
away with.® Mr. Holmes suggests that the extinguishment of the lieu system 
might be brought about gradually by first limiting the maximum credit to a 
certain percentage of the value of the cotton produced, this percentage to be 
diminished year by year, in order to compel the planter to produce the principal 
portion of his supplies. It is thought that this plan wouj^d have the effect of 
raising the price of cotton. 4 

Interest and banking in the South .—Many witnesses complain of the scarcity of 
money and the high rates of interest prevailing in the South as among the South¬ 
ern farmer's jinoet serious disadvantages. Not only are the nominal interest rates 
higher than in the North, but in many cases money lenders exact additional pay¬ 
ments in indirect ways; for example, a planter may borrow from a cotton factor 
nominally at 8 per cent, but is also obliged to agree to send the factor a certain 
amount of cotton and to pay him a commission of $1.50 a bile for disposing of it, 
and this commission must be paid even if the planter fails to raise the prescribed 
amount of cotton. In sonrtr parts of the South money lenders have gradually 
come into possession of many of the plantations. 1 

The difficulty of borrowing money at reasonable rates of interest in the South is 
attributed to the prohibition of loans on real estate by national banks, and to the 
prohibitory tax of 10 per cent on the circulation of State banks." The establish¬ 
ment of numerous new banks in some parts of the South during recent years has 
relieved the stringency of the money market to some extent.’ 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

There is much evidence to the effect that the general condition of agricultural 
laborers has improved during the latter part of the nineteenth century. While 
farm work is rendered less severe than formerly by the use of improved machinery, 
wages have risen. Farm laborers are declared to be as well off as their employers, 
or, since the fall in the prices of farm products, even better off than some of the 
farmers who employ them. 8 It is also said that there is a greater opportunity for 
laborers to rise to independent positions in agriculture than ever before." In 
dome localities it is common for farm laborers to own their homes,"' but it is esti¬ 
mated that the farm laborers of Louisiana own less property per capita than at 
the beginning of the past decade. ’ 1 

Some farmers prefer to employ single men and board them in their own families 
so as to have them at hand, others prefer to hire married men, who are more apt 
to remain permanently, and to provide them with tenement houses, gardens, and 
perhaps a cow or horse. Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, suggests that the solution 
of the hired-help problem is to be found in the encouragement of the married 
laborer. 14 Professor Davenport, of the University of Illinois, finds more married 
men employed than twenty or thirty years ago, but the opposite tendency is noted 
in other localities, and the youth of most farm laborers is cited as evidence that 
tiie hired men in time become independent farmers.’ 3 On the other hand, Profes- 
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sor Davenport notes a diminution of the average farm laborer’s ambition to become 
an independent farmer, and a tendency to work without any very definite object 
in view, and so without as much incentive to economy as formerly. 

Duration of employment.—One of the principal disadvantages of farm labor is 
irregularity of employment. While some laborers are employed throughont the 
year, it is more common to bo employed only from six to eight or ten months; 
and those who are hired as harvest hands of coarse obtain mnch less work . 1 On 
dairy farms the laborers are employed the year round , 2 and there is some testi¬ 
mony, for example from Massachusetts and New York, to the effect that a good 
worker can usually find work at all seasons . 3 4 In the South there is more work 
that can be done in the winter than in the more severe climate of the Northern 
States . 3 On the sugar plantations in Louisiana there is a time during the winter 
when part of the hands are not needed, but some of the laborers work the year 
through . 5 * 7 8 The difficulty in the South, so far as regularity of employment is con¬ 
cerned, seems to be due to the desire of the laborer for a respite from work rather 
than from lack of opportunity to work.' This inclination to get along without 
working part of the year is not confined to the South, however.’ 

The greatest irregularity of employment is said to bo found where one or two 
staple crops are raised to the neglect of diversified agriculture. This is especially 
true in the grain-growing districts of the North west^trat is also true where cotton 
is raised to the exclusion of other crops. Wherever diversified farming is prac¬ 
ticed the amount of transient labor is relatively decreasing, and the duration of 
employment is increasing.* 

Scarcity of farm labor .—Farmers from different parts of the country complain 
of the scarcity of farm labor, and especially of the difficulty of securing and of 
keeping reliablo laborers. This difficulty is perhaps greatest in the vicinity of 
manufacturing establishments, which are said to take the best laborers from the 
country, and in sections where railroads or other public works are being con¬ 
structed. The difficulty of obtaining enough labor is most acutely felt where an 
unusual number is required for a few weeks, as in the wheat harvest' and in the 
raising of sugar beets . 10 In other cases the complaint is of the inefficiency and 
irregularity of the workers, rather than of the impossibility of securing a sufficient 
number. One of the most frequent complaints made against the negro laborers 
of the South is that they go about from plantation to plantation whenever 
they have an opportunity of bettering their condition. A Tennessee planter 
speaks of the impossibility of getting white men to take charge of his dairy work." 
A common custom in the South is for farmers to maintain tenant houses for 
the negroes, so that they can more easily be found and hired when wanted. 
Another plan is to keep a commissary and furnish supplies on credit 18 In some 
parts of the country it is a common practice to secure farm laborers through 
employment bureaus. Thus the farmers of Vermont secure immigrants from the 
immigration offices at eastern ports , 13 and bureaus have been organized in Western 
cities to send men out to the surrounding country . 14 In California Chinese labor¬ 
ers are secured through Chinese labor bureaus or through the Six Companies. 1 * 

Hours o/labor.—While one witness testifies that the hours of farm labor have 
increased since the introduction of improved agricultural machinery, 1 * the prepon¬ 
derance of evidence is to the effect that they have been considerably shortened 
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daring the past 40 or 50 yean. In many localities the customary duration of work 
is said to be abont 10 honrs a day; in Illinois the hours in the field are said to have 
been diminished to abont 9 a day. The ohores in the morning and evening, how¬ 
ever, make the aotual hoars of work somewhat longer than stated. 1 while on 
dairy farms the hours are longer than elsewhere. In the Northwest and in the 
Sonth the general custom seems to be to work from sunrise until sunset, some¬ 
times, however, with as much as an hour and a half or two hours nooning; 1 
and in some parts, of West Virginia the hours of work are from daylight to 
dark.* In the Sonth Saturday is generally either a holiday or a half-holiday. 
Hr. Hale estimates that the hours of labor in the South arq from 84 to 9 a day in 
the shortest days and from 12 to 14 in the longest days of the year, averaging 
at least 11 hours a day of field work. 4 

Farm wages.—The general tendency of farm wages has been upward since the 
end of the period of inflated currency, though the recent industrial depression had 
its effect upon agricultural wages for a few years after 1893. In 1895 the average 
monthly wage, without board, was $29 in the Eastern States, $28.80 in the Middle 
States, $12.71 in the Southern States, $80.04 in the Mountain States, and $11.68 in 
the Pacific States. 5 Farm wages vary greatly, however, even in the same locality, 
according to the character of the work and the experience and skill of the laborer. 
Truck farmers, market gardeners, and florists pay higher wages than general 
farmers because they require expert labor for a short season, but long hours, and 
also because the proximity of cities increases the demand for labor. 4 In the 
Northern States farm labor is nearly always paid in cash, usually once a month or 
as the money is needed, and a balance is often left in the farmers' hands until the 
final settlement at the end of the season.' In the South wages are sometimes paid 
in provisions or by store orders; 8 while instead of the Northern custom of board¬ 
ing the laborer at the employer’s table, stated rations are often issued in addition 
to a cash wage. In Maryland the custom of furnishing rations is on the decline. 9 
The difference between wages with board and without board in 1895 was $5. li? for 
the country as a whole, but only $4.03 a month for the Southern States, showing 
one effect of the custom of issuing uncooked rations."' 

On the cotton plantations of the Sonth it is customary for women and children 
to hoe and pick cotton. 11 Children as young as six years of age sometimes pick cot¬ 
ton, and boys of ten become plowmen. This child labor on farms is not confined 
to negro children. 19 

Cotton is sometimes cultivated on the acreage plan, the laborer being paid $4 to 
$5 an acre.’ 9 In the North a system of profit sharing is sometimes adopted, under 
which, after the owner is paid a certain rate of interest on the value of his 
property and the laborer a certain rate of wages, the surplus is divided equally. 
In other cases the laborer is paid so much a bushel for raising corn. 14 A survival 
of the “bee” may be found in some localities in the custom of exchanging labor, 
as for example in filling silos. 11 

The average earnings of farm laborers, after making allowance for the period of 
unemployment as shown by the Eleventh Census, are found to be only $215 a year, 
and the census figure for unemployment is criticized as being too small. Agri- 
cultural labor is found to be the lowest paid of all the great groups of occupations, 
even allowing for the laborer’s garden and other privileges." Farm laborers are 
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often able, however, to aave something ont of their wages; more, perhaps, than men 
employed in cities at rnnch higher wages. A young unmarried man who takes 
his pay partly in board has few necessary expenses, and a married farm laborer's 
family can be supported in a large part from the products of the garden, poultry, 
and one or two cows.' In contrast with the low wages of the average farm laborer 
should be mentioned the occasional large salaries paid to plantation managers, 
who sometimes get as much as $2,000 a year, or, in certain cases where scien¬ 
tific skill is required, even greater amounts.’ 

The tenant houses provided for negroes in the South seem to be in most cases 
furnished without charge. This is the general custom in Louisiana at least, the 
only condition of occupancy being that the tenants shall work on the owner's 
plantation whenever oalled upon; if one refuses to work he must vacate the house. 
In some parts Of the South the tenants are required to work for two days a month 
to pay the rent.* 

In some instances where a large number of laborers are required at a particular 
time of the year, as for fruit picking and packing, and for thinning sugar beets, a 
sort of camp is established either in a tent or in a more permanent structure, and 
meals are furnished at about cost.' 

The packing of fruit, which requires considerable skill, is done sometimes by 
women and children, while in California Chinese and Japanese are sometimes 
employed for the purpose, and are said to be the best fruit packers available. The 
California fruit growers say that it would be practically impossible to harvest 
their crops without the Chinese.* 

The Negro as a farmer and as a farmlaborer .—From the agricultural standpoint 
the “ negro problem " is very closely associated with the general problem of farm 
labor. There is much conflicting testimony as to the character of the negroes and 
as to their industrial value. In some cases they are said to be indolent and unre¬ 
liable, 6 but there is some testimony to the effect that they work better and even 
more continuously than white men.’ 

Several witnesses testify to the trustworthiness of negro laborers, 8 and there 
is testimony to the effect that negroes sometimes fill places of responsibility on 
Southern plantations. 8 

Intemperance is considered one of the greatest curses of the colored race, but it 
is pointed out that the negro's propensity for whisky was acquired by imitating 
the white man.' 1 ’ The negroes are charged with many forms of immorality," but 
there has been a marked diminution of lawlessness since the years following the 
war," and it is said that the negro laborer seldom shirks or repudiates his debts." 
Southern planters complain of the migratory disposition of the negroes, but this 
restless disposition, like the propensity for whisky, is said to have been acquired 
from the white man. 14 The best friendB of the negro admit that he is inclined to 
be improvident, 1 ‘and that the best results are secured when he works under super¬ 
vision; 16 yet many negroes have become independent farmers and have made some 
progress in the acquisition of property." 

Negro education .—Some Southerners are of the opinion that education is a 
detriment rather than an advantage to the negroes, making them discontented with 
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farm work and not improving their morals.' This belief may partly explain the 
discrimination against the negro schools in certain States, at least in the salaries 
paid the colored teachers. 9 Yet there is testimony to the effect that equal school 
facilities are provided in some of the Southern States, 1 * * and that the Southern 
whites are in favor of negro education. 4 

There is an annual migration of negro agricultural laborers from Virginia and 
other Southern States to the North, at least as far as New Jersey, where they 
readily find employment during the crop season. In some cases they remain per¬ 
manently in the North. 1 

It is thought by some witnesses that the labor of the negroes»was more productive 
under the system of slavery than it is at present, and also that the laborers 
were better taken care of than now; 5 * * * 9 but it is also said that their labor cost the 
slave owner more than is paid under the wage system, and there seems to be no 
desire to return to the system of slavery. 9 Yet comparisons between the elder 
negroes whorecei ved their training under the system of slavery and the younger gen¬ 
eration are very much to the disadvantage of the latter. It is said that the younger 
negroes are discontented, idle, and disinclined to receive instruction." Incompe¬ 
tence of the negro as a farmer is even assigned as one of the great causes of agri¬ 
cultural depression in the South. The specific charges brought against him in 
this connection are his inability to use improved machinery, his exclusive cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, and the necessity of white supervision. He is also said to be cruel 
and careless in his treatment of stock. 9 His low standard of living is also men¬ 
tioned as a cause of cheap cotton. 1 " On the other hand, the negro has a certain 
economic advantage over the white farmer in the South, in that he is his own 
laborer, and as a result of this the negroes of the Black Belt can afford to pay 
more rent for their land than white tenants can." Several witnesses agree that, 
however great his delinquencies, the negro is after all the best agricultural laborer 
available for the South; indeed, there seems to be a quite general agreement that 
negroes are better adapted to farm labor in the South than white men, 19 though 
some Louisiana fanners prefer Italians.' 1 

One proposed solution of the negro problem is the separation of the races and 
the colonization of the negroes, either in some part of this country or elsewhere;'* 
but there is considerable opposition to this plan among Southern planters, partly 
because of the feeling that the negro is needed in the South as a laborer.' 1 It is 
suggested, however, that the overcrowded agricultural communities of the South 
might be gradually thinned out by sending some of the negroes into the North¬ 
ern States.' 5 Mr. Dillingham emphasizes the necessity of further investigation of 
actual conditions before the negro problem can be satisfactorily solved, but agri¬ 
cultural education is proposed as an important element in its solution." 

Foreigners as farmers .—While there is a feeling that the United States has been 
too generous in encouraging immigration, especially by its liberal public land 
policy,'" high tributes are paid to the general intelligence of the foreigners who 
have settled upon the farms of America; they are said to have elevated the 
character of Western and Northern agriculture, because they have appreciated the 
necessity of keeping up the fertility of the land and tilling the soil thoroughly, 19 
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Immigrants from Holland have, in various localities, reclaimed lowlands which 
might otherwise have remained useless. 1 While the foreign-born farmers are at 
a disadvantage because of the time it takes them to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions, 9 their careful agriculture and their economy have enabled them in 
many cases to acquire considerable property, and immigrants and the children of 
immigrants often purchase farms from American farmers. 3 Even Chinese 
farmers have, in many cases, become o.wners of fruit plantations in California. 1 
The most general complaint against the foreign farmers arises from their tendency 
to clannishness and to the preservation of their own languages and customs, 
which make them slow to become Americanized. 3 Yet Dr. Crowell maintains 
that certain colonies of foreigners, such as the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Scandi¬ 
navians in the Northwest, and the Huguenots of North Carolina, have, by reason 
of that very solidarity, preserved their agricultural instincts and abilities on a 
high level. Dr. Crowell considers the economic traditions of the European 
farmer as among the most valuable assets of American agriculture. 1 

Agricultural distribution of immigrants. (See also Vol. XV, Part III, Chapter 
X.)— Mr. Godwin, of South Dakota, calls attention to the desirability of distrib¬ 
uting immigrants throughout the farming districts of the West, where he says any 
sober, land-loving man, with a little agricultural experience, would have no diffi¬ 
culty in working into permanent employment. He thinks this would be of mutual 
advantage to the country and to the immigrants. 9 

Ibiblie lands .—While there is some criticism of the Government’s land policy, 
the extraordinary development of American agriculture is attributed by one wit¬ 
ness to liberal land laws and the admission of foreign labor to occupy free lands. 8 
Most of the claims taken up in North Dakota are said to have passed from the 
hands of the original settlers either through voluntary sale or mortgage foreclo¬ 
sure." While most of the public domain has been disposed of, except in the arid 
and semiarid regions, there still remain considerable areas of State and railroad 
lands. 10 Several of the Western States lease part of their public lands." 

Emigration to Canada .—There has been a noticeable emigration of farmers 
from some of the Western States, such as Michigan and South Dokota, to north¬ 
western Canada, induced by agents of the Canadian government; but most of 
those who have migrated to Canada from South Dakota are said to have returned. 19 

THE BUBAL EXODUS. 

Abandoned farms.— The abandonment of farms in New England is said to have 
begun about 50 years ago. The two important causes of this rural exodus appear 
to be the rapid development of the West and the attractions of the cities, the 
former cause being assisted by cheap transportation and local discriminations in 
freight rates, and the latter being both cause and result of the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing suitable farm laborers, especially for truck farming. A contributory cause is 
said to be the demoralizing effect upon agriculture exerted by summer boarders. 13 
Professor Bailey remarks that many of the farms uow abandoned would never 
have been settled if the more fertile lands of the West had been accessible earlier, 
and that all the more fertile accessible lands in the East are still good farming 
areas. He regards the abandonment of the unfertile farms as a necessary and 
desirable change. 11 In Maryland the abandonment of farms is attributed to the 
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loss of farms by the original owners throngfagpxortgage foreclosures, and to the 
exhaustion of the soil by continuous farming. 1 * 

Several of the New England States seek to bring the abandoned farms back into 
use by advertising them for sale. Three-fourths of the abandoned farms in New 
Hampshire have been taken up, in many cases by people of wealth for summer 
residences; and in Massachusetts, also, there are now said tb be practically no 
abandoned farms.’ 

The growth of eitias .—The movement from country to city has been going on 
for centuries, and seems likely to continue. While the movement is sometimes 
attributed to the depression of agriculture, Mr. Powers fiqds the fundamental 
cause in the increased productiveness of farm labor, which makes it possible for a 
smaller proportion of the total population to produce food enough for all, thus 
giving opportunity for the development of manufactures and other industries. 1 

It is pointed out that the trend to the cities has been accompanied not only by a 
decline of agriculture in New England, but also by the decline of the smaller 
manufacturing industries in the hill towns, where abandoned wagon shops, shoe 
shops, sawmills, etc., are found, as well as abandoned farms. 4 

The difficulty experienced in getting reliable farm labor has led a great many to 
give up agriculture. 11 A part of the movement to the cities is explained by the 
difficulty of finding room on one farm for all of the farmer’s sons; 6 and the migra¬ 
tion of the most intelligent young men to the city is assigned as a cause of the 
diminished efficiency of farm labor.’ 

Aside from the underlying economic causes of the movement to the cities, much 
stress is laid upon the desire for an exciting environment and for the social advan¬ 
tages of the city. The absence of good roads and good schools in rural districts 
is also mentioned as contributing to the movement.' Among other causes men¬ 
tioned are the higher wages paid in the cities, the development of industries 
along mechanical lines, the success of individuals in commercial and industrial 
occupations and the apparent ease of their lives as compared with the hard work 
of a farm, the opportunities for advancement in the city, and the opportunities for 
the employment of the various members of the family. It is also said that many 
young men have an idea that farm work is degrading, and that some boys and 
girls are obliged to work so hard on farms that the thought of farming is distaste¬ 
ful to them throughout life. In parts of the South the cotton mills have drawn 
heavily upon agricultural labor.' Attention is called to the disposition of the 
American to engage in commerce and speculation rather than depend upon the 
slow processes of agriculture. The New Englander is said to be a man of the 
city rather than of the country, and the children of native Americans prefer 
school teaching or work in a store to manual labor. 10 The lack of steady employ¬ 
ment on farms is mentioned as one of the causes of the movement to the cities, 
which is also attributed in part to the failure of attempts to farm on unsuitable 
land or by men not adapted to agriculture." 

It is pointed out that there is nothing alarming in the migration to the cities so 
long as people are free to go and free to return, and it is predicted that the develop¬ 
ment of transportation facilities will lead to the return of men to the country as 
they grow older or when work is slack in the cities." Already there is some evi¬ 
dence of a reaction from the movement to the cities, which manifests itself in a 
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slackening of a movement away Itom the farms and in a tendency to return from 
the city to the country. 1 'ip 

Among the remedies which are suggested for the too rapid depopulation of 
agricultural districts are a wider education of farmers along agricultural lines, 1 
better roads and schools, and other conveniences in rural districts. 1 It is also 
suggested that if farming can in any way be made more profitable the tendency 
will be ohecked. 4 One witness suggests that the tendency will cure itself through 
the difficulty of making both ends meet in the city, even with a fair salary. 1 
While congestion in the cities and the scarcity of farm laborers may both be 
relieved to some extent by finding employment on farms for men from the cities, 
the plan of sending men ignorant of farming into the country to farm on their 
own account is criticised as likely to inflict an injury both upon the men most 
directly concerned and upon the community at large. 1 

Relative advantages of city and country.— Nearly all the witnesses who discuss 
the relative advantages of city and oountry life consider country life the more 
desirable, though Mr. Hanley, while recognizing the moral dangers of the city to 
young men and women suddenly freed from parental restraint, also emphasizes 
the lonesomeness and monotonous character of farm life and work, which, he 
says, cause farmers’ wives and daughters to break down physically and mentally. 1 
The isolation of the farm, however, is growing less with the development of 
trolley lines, better wagon roads, rural mail delivery, neighborhood telephones, 
etc., and the wide dissemination of books and papers. 8 Mr. Powers thinks the 
style of living of the uneducated farmer is about the same as that of the average 
day laborer in the oity, while he knows some successful farmers who live better 
than the average lawyer.* 

The ohances of economic success are said to be greater in agriculture than in 
other industries, for men of equal mental equipment. 10 A man adapted to agri¬ 
culture can be reasonably sure of at least making a living on a farm." While a 
man who is able to control large interests is likely to come into that control more 
readily in the city than in the country, one who would remain a workingman in 
the city has a better opportunity to become influential in the country than in the 
city.•* One witness, however, maintains that, as a general rule, an industrious and 
frugal young man can succeed better in the city than in the country, notwith- 
s- ending the difference in the cost of living. 11 

In discussing the rate of profit on the capital invested many witnesses agree 
that it is mnch less than in other kinds of business; 11 but an investment in a farm 
is considered safer than mercantileinveetments, andthedifference in the apparent 
rate of profit is said to be due to disregarding the products consumed on the farm and 
the rental value of the farmhouse; making these allowances. Mr. Greeley main¬ 
tains that agriculture is more profitable than other occupations. 11 Mr. Holmes 
calculates, on the basis of the value of agricultural products as given in the 
Eleventh Census, that the farmers of the United States, if allowed reasonable 
interest on their capital, receive no remuneration for their labor; but the general 
opinion is that the census figure is too low. Mr. Holmes attributes the small 
income of farmers, and also the small wages of farm laborers, to the small value 
of the wealth they produce as compared with workers in other industries, and 
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points ont that in the Western States, where the produot per capita in agricnltnre 
is greatest, the rate of farm wages is also high. 1 * 

Dr. Crowell explains the comparatively low profit of agricnltnre by the theory 
that the farmer is governed by the law of diminishing retnrns, getting less than 
a proportional return for additional amounts of capital and labor applied to 
the land; and by the persistence of the competitive principle fn the sale of agri¬ 
cultural products, while in manufacture, after a certain limit of competition is 
reached, there is a tendency to combine for the purpose of controlling production 
and prices. 11 *• 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH. 

Agricultural colleges .—The development of agricultural collegesand experiment 
stations in America is part of a world-wide movement for the qrganization of 
technical education and scientific research in agriculture, due mainly to Govern¬ 
mental action, though there is at least one case in England in which a large pri¬ 
vate fortune has been devoted to experimental work in agriculture. 3 The American 
agricultural colleges areorganized under the land-grant act of 1862, which granted 
to each State and Territory 30,000 acres of land for each Representative and Sena¬ 
tor in Congress; though a few States had even before that date made some efforts 
in the direction of establishing such colleges. 4 

There is some dissatisfaction with the manner in which the land-grant funds 
have been disposed of. In many cases the funds were turned over to colleges and 
institutions the management of which took little interest in agricultural educa¬ 
tion. 5 At the time of the land grant there was comparatively little demand for 
scientific instruction in agriculture, especially in the West, because large crops 
could be raised without special agricultural knowledge or intensive culture; but 
with the necessity of producing the best possible results on each acre of land there 
is arising a demand for scientific methods, and hence for better education. 4 More¬ 
over, the principles underlying agriculture had to be discovered before they could 
be taught, and it has taken time to develop a literature upon which agricultural 
education may be based. While the universities were longer in working out a sat¬ 
isfactory basis for agricultural instruction than the separate colleges, which had 
but one problem to solve, a number of the State universities have recently estab¬ 
lished very strong departments of agriculture. 

Instruction in the mechanical arts was naturally developed more rapidly than 
agricultural instruction, because of the relative simplicity of mechanical problems 
and the rapid development of mechanical industries. 1 

There is some complaint relative to the large amount of attention still given to 
the mechanical arts in some of the agricultural colleges, and it is suggested that 
the curriculum should be modified so as to lay more stress on agriculture. 8 It is 
also suggested that if the agricultural and mechanical colleges were kept distinct 
from the State universities they would' be more likely to develop an enthusiasm 
for agriculture.' Other witnesses, however, point out certain advantages of union, 
and predict that in the future the beet work in agricultural education and research 
will be done at the universities. 10 The Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations is studying the methods of teaching agriculture with a view 
to further improvement." 

There is a demand for agricultural schools below the college grade, at which 
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boys could obtain practical agricultural training. 1 * * The University of Minnesota 
has met this demand by the establishment of a School of Agriculture of high- 
school grade, nearly all the graduates of which return to farm homes; and a 
similar school has been started at the University of Nebraska. 8 The practical 
agricultural training at snch institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee is universally 
commended." 

At some of the agricultural colleges students are enabled to pay their way, in 
whole or in part, by working on the college farm at so much an hour, and so 
gain practical agricultural experience. 4 Many of the colleges have established 
winter courses along practical lines for farmers who are unable to take a com¬ 
plete college course, and in some cases special schools have been established 
to prepare students for such special industries as dairying, sugar-cane growing, 
or forestry." 

Critics of the agricultural colleges point to the large number of their graduates 
in other than agricultural occupations in snpport of their assertions that the cur¬ 
ricula are not sufficiently devoted to practical agriculture. A census of the grad¬ 
uates of the Michigan Agricultural College taken some years ago showed that a 
little more than half of the graduates were engaged in agriculture, and the pro¬ 
portion of the graduates of other professional schools who follow through life 
the calling they were educated for was found to be less than 50 per cent. In 
explanation of the tendency to go into other employments, it is pointed out that 
it requires capital to acquire a farm, and that it is therefore more difficult for a 
young man to establish himself in agriculture than in a profession: so there has 
been a tendency for agricultural-college graduates to teach school for a time, or 
do something else by which they could get more money than by doing ordinary 
farm labor. Nearly all the recent graduates of the Michigan Agricultural College 
look forward to owning land as soon as they are able. It is also pointed out that 
many yonng men attend the agricultural college without any idea of practicing 
agriculture, because it is a cheap place to get an education; yet some of these 
afterwards do become farmers." Among the graduates of agricultural colleges, 
besides those eugaged in practical agriculture, are a number of directors of experi¬ 
ment stations, professors of agriculture, and officers of agricultural colleges. 1 * Stu¬ 
dents who take special courses in dairying or sugar making are apparently quite 
apt to follow the occupation for which they are trained. The agricultural college 
of the University of Wisconsin has found places on farms for large numbers of 
its graduates,* Agricultural-coliege graduates who engage in practical agriculture 
aye said to be more successful farmers than farmers of less education, other things 
being equal, 9 and are thought to exercise a very beneficial effect upon the agri¬ 
culture of the localities in which they settle, becoming centers of better agri¬ 
cultural methods. 18 

Experiment stations .—Experimental work in agriculture has grown upasanat- 
ural result of the establishment of agricultural colleges. There were 17 experi¬ 
ment stations in the country before the passage of the Hatch Act (1887) making 
an annual appropriation to each State and Territory for the maintenance of such 
stations. The work of the stations is classified under four heads: (a) Police duties 
connected with the control of fertilizers, dairy products, etc.: (6) study of the 
natural resources of the States; (c) demonstration experiments applying scientific 
discoveries to local conditions; (d) investigations for the discovery of new truths 
and new applications of old principles." 
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The experiment stations, like the agricultural colleges, are subjected to some 
criticism on the part of those who think that their work should be made of more 
practical value to the average farmer who is unable to employ expensive methods;' 
but the attitude of farmers toward the experiment stations is increasingly friendly 
throughout the country, and it is not questioned that their work has been of 
great advantage to agriculture, not only in inducing improved methods, but also 
in showing the possibilities of agriculture in the various localities and encourag¬ 
ing diversified farming, both in the North and in the South. It is suggested that 
they should do more -frork of this latter kind. 1 

The movement for agricultural education and research in the United States has 
resulted in a body of trained experts and up-to-date literature on American agri¬ 
culture; wide distribution of a large amountof useful information, and abreaking 
down of the idea that agriculture is nonprogressive, while the competition of 
improved methods has rendered the condition of ignorant, nonprogressive farmers 
worse than formerly. 3 The attitude of the farmer toward the scientists has 
changed in recent years. Experts who were formerly listened to with indiffer¬ 
ence, because of the farmer's contempt for theory, have proved their right to be 
considered authorities in practical agriculture, and are listened to with the great¬ 
est interest; 4 and while practical farmers were formerly the most popular speakers 
at farmers' institutes, there is a growing demand for scientific lecturers. 4 

Common schools in rural districts .—Among the causes most often assigned for 
the depopulation of the rural districts are the inferior school facilities to be found 
there, and the neglect of subjects connected with agriculture in the common- 
school curricula. In Pennsylvania the rural school districts receive from the State 
only about half as much for each pupil as is paid to Philadelphia. 4 In some parts 
of the South the school facilities are said to be poorer than thirty or forty years 
ago, notwithstanding some improvement in recent years, and the funds insufficient 
to keep the schools open more than a few months in the year.' 

The ordinary common-school curriculum is criticised as being very poorly 
adapted to the needs of those who are to engage in farming. Such pupils learn 
nothing of the profession they are to follow. School children go into an artificial 
world having no relation to rural life, and read about phenomenally successful 
men in other than agricultural lines, but nothing about crops, plant and animal 
foods, or even the nature of the soil. 4 The lack of prosperity in Southern agri¬ 
culture is attributed to this educational deficiency,' and it is said that the public 
schools as at present conducted unfit the negroes, especially, for the struggle for 
existence, tending to make them think they can live without working.’ 0 Manual 
training of every kind is neglected. 11 

The teaching of elementary agriculture in the common schools in agricultural 
districts is earnestly advocated, and nature studies are recommended for both city 
and country schools." Several of the States have already taken up the matter of 
nature study. New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts taking the lead in this 
direction.'* The establishment of township graded and high schools in Country 
districts is advocated as another means of improving the educational facilities of 
the country.' 4 
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EXHAUSTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS. 

Until recently American agriculture has consisted in raising cheap crops, with¬ 
out much reference to the effect upon the soil; but it is argued that a man who 
leaves a farm poorer than he found it has committed an offense against society.' 
While the exhaustion of soils may be excused on the ground that the future is 
necessarily forgotten because of present necessities,’ it is pointed out that it is 
possible to get as much income while improving the soil as by letting it deteriorate.* 

' In the South one cause of diminished fertility is the system of cultivation which 
leaves the land bare a large part of the year, so that the soil is decomposed by the 
continued warmthand humidity, thus eliminating the organic elements.’ Notwith¬ 
standing the desolate appearance of much of the land of the East and South, how¬ 
ever, it is denied that it lacks the needed elements of plant food. Mr. Whitney, 
Chief of the Bureau of Soils in the Department of Agriculture, says he has never 
seen a case in which the exhaustion of soil was probably due to the absence of 
plant food and that all the soils of New England and of the South have the 
essential elements for crop production, which need only to be rendered available 
by methods which will facilitate the natural weathering of the soil. With proper 
cultivation it is possible to obtain fair crops from the same land for an indefinite 
period. The soil of the South has never been thoroughly tilled, and deep plowing 
brings out an abundance of plant food. 5 The reputed exhaustion of soils in Mary¬ 
land and Virginia, and in the South generally, is attributed to injudicious methods 
of cultivation and to social conditions unfavorable to agriculture, rather than to 
the actual exhaustion of plant food. Mr. Whitney contrasts the typical Maryland 
farm, managed by an overseer or a tenant farmer, and producing such staple 
crops as grain and tobacco, with the typical farm of Lancaster County, Pa., where 
the farm work is done by the owner and his family, and where there is such a 
variety of products that very little is either sent out or brought into the county. 
Mr. Whitney admits, however, that the cultivation of cotton has resulted in a 
great loss of organic matter, leaving much of the Southern soil poor in the organic 
substances necessary for the weathering of the soil. * 

Maintenance of fertility .—In some parts of the country the fertility of the soil 
has been actually increased. Thus the soil of Illinois, where it has been properly 
managed, is said to be more fertile than when the prairie was first broken. The 
increase of fertility is attributed to rotation of crops, cultivation of clover, careful 
tilling, and use of manure, 1 In Virginia, also, the yield per acre is said to be 
larger than in the past where the soil has been properly cultivated,* and in 
Alabama, lands which formerly produced less than one-fifth of a bale of cotton to 
the acre have, by the use of fertilizers, been made to produce a bale to the acre.* In 
New Jersey the land is said to be improving where enough stock is kept. 10 

The crops grown the first year on prairie soils are said to be small as compared 
with the second year, and small the second year as compared with the third, but 
fair beginning with the third year." 

The principal methods used for maintaining fertility of the soil are rotation of 
crops, especially the use of leguminous crops to gather nitrogen from the air. 
thorough tillage, and artificial fertilization. Attention is called to the importance 
of the bacteria which grow in the tubercles on the roots of leguminous plants. 
Some of the leguminous crops will not grow unless these bacteria are in the soil, 
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and cultures of these bacteria are sold in Germany, and to some extent in this 
country, by the use of which the yield may be greatly increased. 1 

While nitrogen can be supplied to the soil through leguminous plants, lost 
potash and phosphorio acid must be returned by artificial fertilization. 2 Ferti¬ 
lizers are sometimes used to neutralize the acidity of the soil, which is more com¬ 
mon than was formerly supposed, or to balance the ratio of the soil constituents 
in some other way. 8 

The main sources qf supply for the animal substances used as constituents in 
commercial fertilizers are Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City, while the rock phos¬ 
phate comes from South Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida, aijd potash from Ger¬ 
many. The phosphate industry of South Carolina has declined somewhat in recent 
years because of the discovery of the Tennessee and Florida phosphates. 4 Tankage 
from slaughterhouses is used largely in sugar-cane culture in Louisiana, and cotton¬ 
seed meal is used as a fertilizer both there and elsewhere in the South. 4 

Mr. Dye expresses the opinion that the sewage of cities would be of great 
value if utilized as a fertilizer. 8 

Prices of fertilizers. —Phosphates have been growing somewhat cheaper because 
of the large territory from which mineral phosphates are derived; 1 but there was 
a sudden advance of from 15 to 25 per cent in the prices of fertilizers early in the 
year 1900, which is attributed to the influence of a trust, the raw material being 
said to be controlled wholly or in part by the companies making the fertilizers. 8 

Fertilizer lau-s.— The Massachusetts Experiment Station is credited with having 
first shown that farmers were being cheated by dealers in commercial fertilizers, 
and with having secured the passage of the Massachusetts fertilizer law, which has 
been followed with variations by many other States.* Laws governing the inspec¬ 
tion and sale of fertilizers how exist in most of the Eastern States, and the desir¬ 
ability of a more uniform system of laws, including national regulation of inter¬ 
state trade, is suggested. 10 

Intermix and extensive culture. —Two witnesses express the opinion that much 
harm has been done by the excessive and constant use of commercial fertilizers, 
without the intensive methods which should be employed with them. 11 On the other 
hand, it is claimed that American farmers have adopted intensive methods as fast as 
the conditions have justified. 11 A farmer can not afford to spend very much money 
in maintaining the fertility of cheap lands, but when the yield diminishes and the 
scarcity of lands increases their value, more intensive methods will doubtless be 
introduced.' 3 Even now, intensive farming is claiming the attention of the peo¬ 
ple in some parts of the country, at least, more than ever before. 11 One of the most 
striking examples of intensive culture is the raising of tobacco and of pineapples 
and truck crops under cheese-cloth covers. While this involves an initial expense 
of $500 an acre in the tobacco fields of the Connecticut Valley, it is said to yield in 
large profits.'" 

Size of farms.— Nearly every witness who discusses the subject is of the opinion 
that small farms are of more advantage than large ones, partly because thfey make 
more thorough cultivation feasible, and partly because comparatively few men 
can direct the labor of others to advantage. 1 ' 1 Some witnesses emphasize the social 
advantages of the system of small farms, which brings the farmhouses nearer 
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together and near to the schools. 1 One witness thinks the percentage of profit is 
larger on bonanza farms than on small farms; 1 bnt the preponderance of testi¬ 
mony is to the effect that the bonanza farms are in many cases both unprofitable 
to their owners and detrimental to the communities in which they are situated. 
It is charged that bonanza farmers fail to take advantage of the rotation of crops, 
and exhaust the soil. 3 It is believed that the subdivision of bonanza farms into 
small tracts would be beneficial by giving employment to more people and 
increasing the permanent population of the locality. 1 The chief advantages of 
the bonanza farms are said to lie in the marketing and shipping of the product. 1 

Drainage of swamps .—It is estimated that there are 168,000 acres of tide marshes 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and several million acres along the Pacific 
coast, which might be reclaimed for agricultural purposes, while at the same time 
increasing the healthfulness of the localities in which they are situated. Swamp 
lands which have been drained in Illinois and Michigan have become very pro¬ 
ductive and valuable. 0 


IRRIGATION. 

While there are remains of prehistoric irrigation works in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and the early Spanish settlers in the Southwest also promptly resorted to 
artificial means for supplementing the scanty rainfall, irrigation by English- 
speaking people in the United States began only about half a century ago among 
the Mormons in Utah, and it was twenty years more before it was generally 
resorted to in Colorado, California, and other States, It is estimated that 40 
per cent of the area of the United States (exclusive of the detached possessions), 
including most of the country west of the one-hundredth meridian, requires irri¬ 
gation for successful agriculture. In the arid part of the country irrigation is 
not only necessary to the development of agriculture, but also, by providing a food 
supply, makes the development of other industries possible, and adds greatly to 
the attractiveness of the country. In 1890 only 3,600,000 acres of land in the arid 
States were irrigated. It is estimated that by the construction of reservoirs, about 
74,000,000 acres, or not more than 10 per cent of the lands of the arid region, can 
be profitably irrigated. It is said to be no longer possible to irrigate wheat, but 
the possibilities of irrigation are very great for such crops as fruits and alfalfa. 

Water rights.— Much litigation over water rights in the Western States has 
resulted from the lack of adequate laws governing such rights, and also, in Mr. 
Mead’s opinion, from errors in the adjudication of water rights. Certain princi¬ 
ples, however, have been established by State legislation and judicial interpreta¬ 
tion. Thns it is settled (1) that the first appropriator from the stream has the 
first right to its water, the rights of subsequent appropriators following in order, 
and (2) that all rights must be based on the actual beneficial use of the water; bnt 
there are wide differences in the laws governing the limitations of an appropria¬ 
tion. In States where the irrigating canals are small and are owned by the own¬ 
ers of the land irrigated, the water rights are attached to the land and the 
appropriation limited to the needs of the land; but in some States and Territories 
where corporations have built extensive irrigation works, water has come to be 
regarded as personal property whioh can be disposed of like any other commodity. 
Especially difficult complications arise where a stream crosses the borders of a 
State, since in that case it oan not be wholly controlled by any one State legisla¬ 
ture. Mr. Mead emphasizes the necessity of laws for the more adequate regula¬ 
tion and control of water rights. 

Seepage and alkali .—The loss of irrigation water by percolation where canals 
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and ditches pass through porous soil or gravel is not only a serious problem to the 
canal owners themselves, but is frequently the cause of injury to the lands of 
others. Where the seepage is not excessive it may be beneficial to the lands 
reaohed by the water, but excess of water may itself be injurious to the crops 
and result in an accumulation of alkali which is still more harmful. Evapora¬ 
tion from water surfaoes, which ranges from three to six inches a month in the west, 
also in some cases concentrates the alkali in the water used for irrigation to such 
an extent as to make it injurious to crops. 

In order to prevent the loss of water by seepage irrigating canals are some¬ 
times liued or cemented. In other cases clay is dumped into the canal and dis¬ 
tributed by agitation of the water. In California it is co&mon to protect canals 
against percolation by wooden troughs or pipes. 

Mr. Whitney is convinced that by using greater care in the application of water 
twice as much land could be irrigated with the amount of water; now commonly 
used, and that greater care will be necessary to protect the soil from the injurious 
effects of overirrigation and the accumulation of seepage water and alkali. 

Silt .—Another physical difficulty in irrigation is the accumulation of silt on 
the sides and bottom of the canals, which makes it necessary in some cases to 
clean out the sediment from time to time. 

Cost of irrigation— The cost of irrigation from many of the original ditches 
was as low as from $3 to $5 per acre, but as it became necessary to construct 
larger ditches the expense increased. At the time of the Eleventh Census the 
average cost of placing land under irrigation was $13.13 an acre, and the average 
annual cost $1.0? an acre. In some canals theestimates for water now run as high 
as $30 an acre, which is more than can be paid in many cases, because an improved 
farm could be bought iu the Mississippi Valley for what it would cost to develop 
a farm farther west by irrigation. 

Public and private irrigation .—Irrigation in the United States differs from that 
of most other irrigating countries in that all the canals and reservoirs have been 
constructed by private enterprise, except that Colorado has built a few reservoirs 
and begun one canal with State funds. Under the system of private construction 
the leading consideration has been the cheapness with which water could be 
secured, and little attention has been paid to the development of a comprehen¬ 
sive system of irrigation for the future. It is predicted that along many of the 
streams the irrigated area can now be extended only by the construction of reser¬ 
voirs. Mr. Mead distinguishes between reservoirs located on the channels of 
streams and those at a distance from the streams. He believes that those located 
away from the streams can be safely left tq private enterprise, but that those 
built to supplement the natural flow of the streams and to meet the needs of a 
number of ditches or canals should be either State or national works. He points 
out that the arid States lack the resources for constructing canals and reservoirs, 
because they are sparsely populated and the public land within their borders con¬ 
tributes nothing in taxes and can not be used as a basis of credit in, borrowing 
money.' 

Bice irrigation .—Irrigation is coming to be of considerable importance in the 
East and South as well as in the far West, especially in the production of rice. 
The rice lands of South Carolina were formerly protected by substantial levees 
built before the civil war through cooperation between individuals and the State, 
but these levees were destroyed during the war, and large areas of rice lands were 
abandoned. While the remaining rice lands of South Carolina are still flooded 
by the rivers without artificial means, rice is now grown in Louisiana exclusively 
by artificial flooding; and the success of rice irrigation in Louisiana has led to 
increased interest in the industry on the Atlantic seaboard.* 
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FORESTRY. 

The destruction of forests is thought by some authorities to result in a reduction of 
the rainfall. 1 However that may be, it is generally agreed that deforestation results 
in irregularity in the flow of water in the streams, low water alternating with 
floods; for while the forest stands the snow melts slowly and the water oozes gradu¬ 
ally through the mosses and loam to the rivers, but when the forestis destroyed the 
water runs much more rapidly into the streams. It is therefore suggested that 
preservation of forests at the headwaters of the Mississippi would save an 
expenditure of large sums for dikes to protect the Lower Mississippi Valley from 
flooding. The financial possibilities of Government forestry are illustrated by the 
statement that the German Government receives annually about $95,000,100 from 
its forests, of which about $55,000,000 is clear profit; while in many districts the 
forests supply al) the revenues for schools and roads, and no taxes are levied.* , 

Several States have made a beginning in the direction of forestry administration. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, authority has been granted to purchase lands on the 
headwaters of rivers for forest reserves. There is also less tendency than in 
former times to waste timber. Whereas hemlock trees were formerly out simply 
for the bark and the logs left on the ground, the wood is now utilized either for 
lumber or for making paper.* 

New York College of .Forestry.—Professor Fernow, of the College of Forestry 
of Cornell University, gives some account of the work of his college. The col¬ 
lege was established by the State of New York, primarily to make an experi¬ 
mental demonstration of foreet management with special reference to a permanent 
policy for the treatment of the State reservation in the Adirondacks. Forestry, 
according to Mr. Fernow, is the business and art of managing woodland so as to 
derive a continuous revenue from successive crops of merchantable timber. It is 
admitted that crops which take from 50 to 100 years or more to mature are hot 
suitable for cultivation by the small capitalist They can be grown to advantage 
only on a large scale, and cultivation of them is an enterprise particularly suited 
to tiie circumstances of permanent bodies like States and communities. 

The State bought 30,000 acres of Adirondack woods and made over the tract to 
Cornell University for 30 years. A working capital of $30,000 was provided by the 
State to start with, but all the further expenses of managing the tract and planting 
and protecting a new crop of timber on it must be met from the profits of harvest¬ 
ing the old orop. Over a million seedlings of conifers are already growing in 
nurseries upon the tract, to be set out in the forest when they attain a sufficient 
size. 

The college course covers four years, of which only the last two, however, are 
occupied with special oourses in forestry management. Each spring the students 
have a period of practical work in the forest under the direction of the instructors. 
The number of students is increasing, and many students from other departments 
of the university are taking special courses in the college. 4 

STAPLE AND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS. 

Diversification and specialization. —It is pointed out that while there is often mi 
overproduction of such staple articles as cotton and wheat, there is seldom an 
overproduction of other crops, especially of those which are used as luxuries. 4 
Many witnesses therefore reoommend diversification of crops as an important 
means of improving the condition of the fanners, especially in the 8outh; and 
there is evldenoe that some progress has been made in the direction of diversified 
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agriculture in many parts of the country. There are, however, great difficulties 
in the way of introducing diversified agriculture in the Southern States. Cotton 
being the universal money crop, it is the only crop on which money can be bor¬ 
rowed, and it is also said that it is the only crop which is always certain of a mar¬ 
ket.' The conditions are such that it is easy for a Southern farmer to grow cotton, 
but if he attempts to raise other crops he must try expensive experiments, and 
must have capital. For those who have gone in debt in order to buy homes, it 
seems impracticable to discontinue the growing of cotton, 4 Moreover, there are 
cases in which Southern farmers who have tried to raise vegetables, tobacco, or 
watermelons have lost considerable money in the attemg);. 3 On the other hand, 
the profits on diversified crops are sometimes ten times as great as on cotton, 
although the precarious rainfall makes the amount of profit somewhat uncertain. 
The railroads gain from diversification as well as the farmers themselves, because 
fruits, for example, afford fifteen times as much tonnage to the acre as cotton, at 
a higher rate. 4 Even where it is impracticable to raise other crops than cotton 
on a large scale for the market, Southern farmers often find it advantageous to 
produce their own supplies, and so become to a greater or less extent indepen¬ 
dent of the country stores and of the credit system.* This is a return to some¬ 
thing like the system of agriculture which prevailed before the war, when the 
work animals and nearly all the supplies were produced on the plantation. 6 
As regards diversification with a view to marketing the various crops,it is pointed 
out that the chances for diversity increase with nearness to city markets.' 

While it is universally conceded that too much attention has been paid to a few 
staple crops, it is questioned whether farming is after all an exception to the ten¬ 
dency of business in general toward specialization. It seems possible, however, 
to reconcile the principle of specialization with that of diversified crops by com¬ 
bining specialization on individual farms with diversification in a given locality 
as a whole. It is not essential to diversification in this sense that every farmer 
should produce a great variety of crops; but each farmer may devote himself to 
the cultivation of the particular crops his land and capabilities are best adapted to. 
Thus a man who has good wheat land might -supply wheat for all his neighbors, 
and one who has good rice land might furnish rice for an entire neighborhood. It 
would not be desirable for a farmer to raise wheat and rice for his own consump¬ 
tion alone, because they require milling." 

Wheat .—Attention is called to an inclination in the West and Northwest to get 
land into producing wheat as rapidly as possible, because cultivated land is more 
easily disposed of than land not under cultivation. While some increase of wheat 
production has been necessary to keep up with the demand, the production has at 
times been in excess of the demand,' 1 especially when European harvests have been 
good for a number of years, and the demand for wheat for export has therefore 
been less than usual. 10 Referring to the recent discussions as to the wheat-pro¬ 
ducing capacity of the country, Mr. Powers declares that the amount of wheat 
that would be produced in this country, if the Liverpool price were maintained 
at a dollar a bushel, could hardly be calculated." 

Barley .—The decline of the barley-growing business in the East, especially in 
New York, is attributed chiefiy to the adulteration of malt by the use of substi¬ 
tutes for barley. It is also claimed that large malt houses have been closed by a 
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trust which has bought Western and Canadian barley in preference to that grown 
in the East 1 * * 

Yield of cereals per acre in the South ,.—Generally speaking, the yield of cereals 
per acre is mnch less in the South than in the Northwest. The normal yield of 
grain is said to be about one-third as great in the South as in the North. The 
frosty nights which occur in the Northern States at about the time the plant has 
attained its full growth favor the production of grain becanse of the botanical 
principle that the plant tends to form seed as soon as there is danger of destruc¬ 
tion; while in the South there is a longer persistence of vegetable growth and less 
tendency to produce grain. Yet a phenomenal yield of grain has been produced 
in South Carolina by ohecking the vegetative growth by certain methods of 
cultivation. 8 

Profit and loss in wheat growing .—There is some testimony to the effect that 
grain is raised at*a loss in the Northwest, 3 but this is controverted by other evi¬ 
dence to the effect that when a farm is properly cultivated wheat raising is prof¬ 
itable. 4 * * * Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, takes an intermediate position, maintain¬ 
ing that wheat does not pay year after year unless it is raised in connection with 
stock farming. Mr. Greeley knows of fanners who have turned to stock raising 
and yet raise more grain than before. The attention of the whole Northwest, he 
says, is turning to stock. 1 

Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, does not regard wheat as a paying crop in that sec¬ 
tion, but adds that it is sometimes necessary to grow it for the straw. 

Prices of wheat.— It is stated on the authority of the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture that from 1849 to 1872 the production of wheat increased 70 per cent and 
the price 30 per cent, while from 1872 to 1894 the production increased 40 per cent 
and the price decreased 60 per cent. 4 In contrast with this marked downward 
tendency in the English market, it is pointed out that the gold value of wheat at 
the farm in this country stands as high in recent years as for the years following 
the civil war.’ 

Cost of transportation .—It is estimated that the cost of carrying wheat from the 
wheat fields of the Northwest to the Atlantic seaboard is one-half as great as the 
original cost of production. 11 

Cost of producing cotton.—The cost of raising cotton is said to vary all the way 
from 81 to 20 cents a pound.* There is considerable testimony, however, to the 
effect that when the price of cotton is as low as 5 cents a pound it can not be raised 
profitably. 1 ' 1 Mr. Lovejoy states that cotton can not pay expenses when the price 
is less than 51 cents, and that there is very little profit when the price falls below 
7 cents. 11 One or two witnesses indicate that the cost of production depends very 
much upen ithe yield per acre. Thus it is said that when a bale of cotton is 
produced for every 3 acres the cost is about 81 cents a pound, including expenses 
of delivery and interest and taxes; when one bale is raised on 2 acres the cost is 
said to be about 7.J cents, and when one bale is raised to the acre, about 6$ cents. 18 

Cotton manufactures .—Several witnesses express the opinion that the develop¬ 
ment of cotton manufactures in the south can not but be of material benefit to the 
section, perhaps by increasing the price of cotton, or at any rate by adding to the 
prosperity of the South as a whole. 1 * Dr. Crowell points out that agriculture has 
already improved to some extent in the vicinity of the manufacturing vitlages, and 
maintains that the agriculture of the future in the South must be built up on the 
basis of the’market furnished by domestic manufactures. 14 As an illustration of 
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the advantage of the nearness of cotton factories, it is stated that when cotton is 
low the price is nearly always higher in North Carolina than in New York. 1 * Mr. 
Graham, of North Carolina, says he has sometimes made half a cent a pound by 
telephoning to the mills for the price. 

In Louisiana the newer cotton factories are organized by joint stock companies— 
a plan which has been qnite successful also in North Carolina. The shares 
are paid for in installments of $1 a share weekly, each person subscribing for 10 
shares at $100 each.* 

Besides increasing the profits of cotton growing, the presence of local factories, 
by diverting labor from the fields to the factory villages, creates an increased 
demand for butter, eggs, and other agricultural products. 

The Southern cotton mills have the advantage of their Northern competitors in 
nearness to the raw material and in longer working hours; but, on the other 
hand, the Southern operatives have not yet become sufficiently skilled to make 
fine fabrics, though they are said to be making rapid progress. 3 

Stock raining .—The diversification of agriculture, especially by stock raising, is 
recommended, and it is pointed out that while stock raising may sometimes bring 
in somewhat less income than the growing of wheat, the profit is not so apt to 
be interrupted by unfavorable seasons, and the effect upon the soil iB much better. 4 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, testifies that he can buy Western horses more 
cheaply than he can raise them. 5 In other parts of the South, also, the impression 
prevails that it is more economical to buy mules than to raiso them, but this is 
denied by witnesses from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 4 * 

Truck farming .—Southern competition has been felt severely by the New Jersey 
truck farmers, especially when the Southern vegetables have been delayed by 
cold weather so that they are thrown on the market at about the same time 
with the New Jersey products.’ The Maryland truck farmers have also suffered 
severely from Southern competition.* 

Dairying in New Jersey .—New Jersey truck farmers are said to be giving up 
that industry and going into dairying, but even in that business there is said to 
be no profit in supplying the New York market. In the vicinity of Elizabeth the 
New York trade has been discontinued. Milk which retailed in New York City 
for from 5 to 8 cents a quart brought the producer only 2 cents a quart.* 

Fruit growing .—Attention is called to the advantages of fruit growing both from 
the standpoint of present profit and of the utilization of soils which are not well 
adapted to other crops. Thus, in Maryland, soils which are of no value for gen¬ 
eral farm purposes are found to be particularly well adapted to the production of 
late peaches. 10 During the high prices of frtfits which prevailed a few years ago 
it was not unusual for California orange growers to net $500 an acre." Fruit 
growers in West Virginia are said to have made more than twice as much money 
as farmers engaged in general agriculture, and a good profit is reported also from 
Georgia fruit farms.'* It is suggested that the consumption of such fruits as 
peaches could be greatly increased by an improved system of distribution which 
would supply the smaller towns of the country as well as the large cities. 13 

Tobacco .—The Department of Agriculture has investigated the possibility of 
raising Sumatra tobacco in this country instead of importing large quantities from 
Sumatra. Sumatra seed has been planted in the Connecticut Valley under cheese¬ 
cloth sheds, and by a combination of the methods used in Sumatra, Florida, and 
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Cuba, a leaf has been produced which is pronounced by experts to be fully equal to 
the imported Sumatra leaf. It is confidently expected thnt this industry will suc¬ 
cessfully compete with Sumatra tobacco.' 

Tea.—Attempts to produce tea in this country date back to the period before the 
oivil war, but these early attempts were discontinued. Mr. Shepard, of Pine- 
hurst, S. C., has more recently experimented with many different kinds of seed, 
and has succeeded in producing tea at the rate of 400 pounds to the aore, of a 
quality pronounced by experts to be inferior to nothing brought to this country. 
On one field he has produced several times as much tea to the bush as is produced 
in China and Japan. Mr. Shepard is confident of the possibility of building up a 
profitable-tea industry. Congress has made an appropriation to aid in the prose¬ 
cution of his experiments. 1 

. THE SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 

The cultivation of sugar beets is becoming one of the most important of the 
newer agricultural industries of this country. Among the advantages claimed 
for sugar-beet cultivation are the following: 

(1) If the leaves, crown, pulp, and molasses are returned to the soil, directly or 
indirectly, no loss of plant food results from the removal of the sugar itself, which 
contains no elements of fertility. It is considered important, however, that beets 
be grown not oftener than once in three or four years on the same land, and they 
are found to be useful in preparing the soil for other crops. 

( 2 ) Sugar beets require far more intensive methods of cultivation than most 
other crops. It is thought that this will tend to improve agricultural methods 
and teach the American farmer the desirability of fertilizing the soil. 

(;>) The pulp remaining after the extraction of the sugar is an excellent food 
for cattle and other farm animals, increasing the yield of milk in milch cows, and 
being favorable also to the production of a choice quality of beef. It results from 
this circumstance that dairy industries are sometimes built up around beet-sugar 
factories. The residual molasses, another by-product of sugar manufacture, is 
also useful as a food for cattle, being sometimes mixed with dried pulp for that 
purpose.- 1 

(4) The establishment of sugar factories exerts a marked influence on the labor 
market, giving employment to many who would otherwise be idle, and relieving 
to some extent the congestion of population in the cities. The hoeing, thinning, 
and harvesting of the beets gives employment at light work to men, women, and 
children, and the hoeing and thinning are done mainly in June and July, after the 
close of the schools. In Europe the field hand in the sugar-beet industry usually 
becomes an operative in the sugar factory during the manufacturing season, and 
so has employment nearly the year round; and a similar arrangement has been 
attempted in at least one case in this country, the men employed in the factory in 
the late fall and winter being given employment in the fields during the summer 
months. It is estimated that a beet-sugar factory f ghould support a laboring pop¬ 
ulation approximately to the number of tons of its daily capacity, and that it 
would require 400 or 500 factories of 500 tons each- -to supply the American 
demand. 4 

(5) Owing to the custom of the sugar factories of contracting for beets before 
they are planted, the fanners have no difficulty or uncertainty about the disposal 
of their crops. 4 
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(6) Wherever the beet-sugar industry has been established in this country the 
value of farm land has increased because of the profitableness of the beet crop.' 

Profits of sugar-beet culture .—Under favorable conditions the profits of sugar- 
beet cultivation are large. Figures relating to the experience of 10 farmers in Mich¬ 
igan show that their profits, in a favorable season, ranged from $18,85 to $57.08 
an acre. This was in an agricultural community composed largely of Germans 
and Hollanders, many of whom were accustomed to raising beets in their native 
homes. 3 It is suggested that foreigners have an advantage over Americans in the 
raising of sugar beets, in that they are not so averse to getting down on their 
knees, as is necessary in the thinning of the beets; 3 yet it is said that American 
farmers in Illinois have grown better beets than could be grown by the Germans, 
who have the reputation of being the most skillful sugar-beet growers in the 
world. 4 

It is said to be profitable to raise even one or two acres of sugar beets. 3 

Sugar bounties .—The beet-sugar industry has been encouraged by several States 
by bounties on sugar manufactured from beets grown within the State. In some 
cases the payment of the bounty is conditioned upon the payment of at least a 
prescribed price for the beets, and in any case the theory is the bounty will 
indirectly benefit the farmer. In some cases, as in Michigan and Nebraska, the 
bounty has been discontinued after a few factories were started through the 
refusal of the legislature to make further appropriations for that purpose. All 
the witnesses who discuss the subject agree that while a bounty may be necessary 
at the very beginning, a permanent bounty is unnecessary. The exemption of 
beet sugar investments from taxation for a series of years, as practiced in Iowa, 
is recommended as a desirable means of encouraging the industry. 4 

Climates suitable for sugar beets .—It is said that the farther north sugar beets 
can be brought to maturity the greater will be the sugar content of the beets, 
partly because of the longer days in northern latitudes. Excellent beets are grown 
in Canada, but the time for harvesting is so limited on account of the early winter 
that the industry has not proved as profitable there as farther south, where the 
beets are not quite so good. 1 While attempts have been made to grow sugar lieets 
in many parts of the South, it has been found that the beets grow too large and 
have a small sugar content. 3 It costs no more to raise beets containing 18 per 
cent of sugar than those containing 10 per cent, except that a little more fertilizer 
may have to be used; and it pays the fanner and the manufacturer to get the 
largest percentago possible, because every additional per cent of sugar means a 
clear yield of 20 pounds more sugar to the ton, and the factories pay for the beets 
according to the amount of sugar they contaih. 9 

Irrigation for sugar beets .—The arid region, where irrigation is possible, is pro¬ 
nounced the ideal place for sugar beet culture, because of the sunny days and the 
absolute control of the water supply. In the humid regions September rains fol* 
lowed by warm weather result in a second growth which injures the quality of 
the beet, and the muddy roads interfere with the marketing. It is predicted that 
sugar beets will be the most profitable crop that can be grown on irrigated lands, 
and that they will pay fixed charges on land worth $300 an acre, on which grain 
could not be profitably grown. 1,1 

Transportation to factories.—In Michigan over 00 per cent of the sugar beets 
are hauled to the factories on cars from points within a radius of 40 miles from 
the factory. Beets are hauled to Binghamton, N. Y., from points as far away as 
75 to 100 miles. Some of the Michigan factories pay the freight on the beets; in 
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other cases they are unloaded free of cost. 1 The factory at Lehi, Utah, has inau¬ 
gurated an interesting experiment by establishing substations, about 80 miles from 
the main factory, at which the juice is extracted from the beets and piped to the 
manufactory. This plan extends the area from which it is practicable to obtain 
beets, and makes it possible to locate the main factory at the most favorable point 
for getting fuel, water, etc.’ 

Manufacture of beet sugar .—There were 80 beet-sugar factories in operation in 
the United States in 1880, with a total maximum capacity of 19,000 tons daily. In 
May, 1900, 0 new factories were building, and still others were projected. The 
average size of the American factories is larger than of those in Europe, the largest 
being a California factory with a capacity of 8,000 tons of beets daily. 3 It is 
thought that sugar can be made at the minimum cost by a factory with a capacity 
of 500 tons daily. 4 

It is claimed that the United States now has the best beet sugar factories in 
the world, and experts come from Europe to study them. While the first Amer¬ 
ican factories imported all their machinery, some of the machines used are now 
made exclusively in America, and some of the best factories have no imported 
machinery. 3 In some cases foreign machinery has been found unsatisfactory 
and inferior to that made in America.” It was at first necessary to employ experts 
from abroad to operate the machinery, but as Americans have learned the pro¬ 
cesses the amount of foreign labor has diminished.’ 

The producers of about one-half of the sugar beets grown in Germany own 
shares in the factory in which the sugar is manufactured. The inauguration of a 
similar system of cooperation is recommended in this country as a means of pre¬ 
venting misunderstandings between the manufacturers and the beet growers.* 
A large share of the stock of the Holland Sugar Company, Michigan, is owned by 
the farmers of the vicinity.* 

Cane sugar .—It is thought that Louisiana is not far enough south for cane 
sugar, though it is too far south for beet sugar, and that the production of cane 
sugar in the United States is likely to diminish. The cost of producing sugar in 
Louisiana is considerably higher than farther Bouth. Cuba, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico are characterized as natural cane-producing countries. 10 It is estimated that 
fifty years hence, under favorable conditions, Cuba may produce three million 
tons of sugar a year. Hawaii exceeds Cuba in the yield per acre, but nearly all 
the land in Hawaii capable of growing sugar is already under cultivation. Sugar 
cane is not thought to be susceptible of scientific improvement to the same extent 
as sugar beets. 11 

The size and capacity of the Louisiana sugarhonses have been greatly increased 
during recent years, and it is found that sugarhonses with a capacity of 1,500 tons 
of cane daily produce sugar much more cheaply than those of 200 tons capacity, 
requiring no more expert labor. Part of the residual molasses is fed to stock, but 
as the amount produced is much greater than is needed for that purpose in the 
vicinity of the sugarhonses, the remainder is mixed with glucose and sold as 
Louisiana sirup. 1 * 

Maple sugar.—Maple sugar is produced to some extent in about half the States 
of the Union, but its production is greatest in Vermont, New York, and Ohio, in 
the order named. In Vermont the maple-sugar industry is as important as any¬ 
thing the farmers are engaged in, with the exception of dairying, bringing them 
an income of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year without interfering with their 
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other products, since the sugar season comes at a time of the year when there Is 
not very muoh else to be done.' 

Consumption and production of sugar.— The annual consumption of sugar in 
the United States is estimated at about 2,000,000 tons, of which nearly 1,700,000 tons 
are imported. Three-fifths of the sugar consumed in the country is beet sugar. 
Of the total world’s production of sugar more than half is produced from beets, 
nearly all the beet sugar being made on the continent of Europe. The demand for 
beet sugar increases at a very rapid rate, the annual inorease for the past 30 years 
being 12 per cent. It is therefore estimated that this country will be able to con¬ 
sume all the sugar it can produce, including that produced in the insular posses¬ 
sions, for at least a long time to come. A beet-sugar factory such as that at 
Binghamton, N. Y. ,-produces less than one-third enough sugar to supply a city of 
SO,000 inhabitants. In 1808 the production of beet sugar in the United States was 
about fifty or sixty thousand tons, while the imports of foreign beetisugar amounted 
to 800,000 tons. Dr. Wiley goes so far as to say that the admission duty free of 
every pound of sugar made in Porto Bico, Cuba, and the Philippines would not 
affect the progress of the sugar-beet industry in this country, for there would still 
be a deficit to be supplied. While the cost of producing beet sugar in this country 
has thus far been somewhat higher than the cost of producing sugar in Germany 
or Porto Bico, Dr. Wiley predicts that when the industry is well established, with 
the advantages of superior American machinery and cheap fuel economically used, 
the cost of production will be almost, if not quite, as low in this country as in 
Europe, in spite of the greater expense for beets and for labor. He says that in 
the cultivation of the beet we are still far behind Europe. The low cost of 
labor is said to be the only great advantage of Porto Bico, Cuba, and Hawaii in 
sugar production, and attention is called to a tendency toward increased wages in 
those islands. Mr. Saylor believes that the cost of production will increase in all 
the islands named and constantly decrease in the United States proper. 9 

Some fears are expressed, however, of the effect of the admission of sugar free 
of duty from the insular possessions of the United States, especially before the 
industry is well established in this country. It is pointed out that the sugar produc¬ 
tion of Hawaii increased greatly after the reciprocity treaty of 1870, and that if 
the production of the Philippines should increase in anything like the same pro¬ 
portion they could supply the entire demand of-this country. 3 

Cane and beet sugar compared. —While no chemical difference between cane 
and beet sugar has been discovered and it is impossible to distinguish between 
them in ordinary table use, beet sugar is said to be inferior to cane sugar for pre¬ 
serving, and it is predicted that that will be the chief use for cane sugar in the 
future. Another difference is that beet sugar must be absolutely pure before it 
can be need, while cane sugar is good even before it is refined. 4 

It is predicted that the United States will eventually make its own sugar, 
mainly, if not entirely, from beets. 3 To produce the sugar consumed in the 
United States would require devoting more than a million acres to sfigar beets, 
with the result that this area would be taken out of competition with other agri¬ 
cultural products, while the money now sent abroad for sugar would remain at 
home, and employment would be given to the unemployed. 11 

Sugar refining.— Nearly all the beet-sugar factories in the country are independ¬ 
ent of the American Sugar Refining Company, being equipped to make refined 
sugar. It is apparently profitable for a factory to refine its own sugar when the 
difference between the prices of yellow sugar and granulated sugar is more than 
one-half cent, the expense of refining being slight. When the difference has 
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fallen below that amount, as In 1806, the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company 
has sold Its entire product to the American Sugar Refining Company. 1 Most of 
the Louisiana sngarhouses are also prepared to refine sugar when the price of 
unrefined sugar is unsatisfactory.' 

OBSTACLES TO SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURE. 

Insect pests.—Ur. Howard gives a systematic account of the ravages of insect 
pests and the efforts of economic entomologists to abate them. Injurious insects 
have been a drawback to agriculture as long as men have cultivated crops, but as 
agriculture has become more extensive the conditions have become more favorable 
for the rapid multiplication of insects. It is more difficult to exterminate an insect 
pest in a large field than under a system of intensive culture. The annual loss to 
this country from injury to crops by insects is estimated at about $300,000,000, and 
there is also some injury to live stock caused by insects. It has been estimated 
that the loss would be twice as great as it is if it were not for the work of the 
economic entomologists. Over against the saving effected in this manner is an 
expenditure of $30,000 a year by the United States Government and of various 
amounts by 30 States which have State entomologists. There is now a fairly good 
remedy for every insect of importance, although at the time of the foundation of 
the Department of Agriculture not a single reliable remedy was known for any 
insect pest. Spraying with petroleum or an arsenical solution is often employed, 
especially for scale insects. For the San Jose scale a wash of lime, sulphur, and 
salt is used in California in dry weather, while in the East a strong solution of 
whale-oil soap is often used. As most injurious insects are themselves subject to 
the ravages of parasites, the entomologists have imported from Australia and 
other countries a number of these parasitic insects, and have also propagated 
fungous diseases with which to destroy injurious insects. The damage done by 
the clover-seed midge is prevented in Ohio by cutting the clover a week or two 
earlier than was formerly customary. Certain other pests are kept away from the 
crops they formerly injured by concentrating them upon “trap crops’’ of cow- 
pease, corn, etc. The banding of trees is useful in some cases, but most insects 
which infest shade trees are strong flyers in the moth stage, so that banding is not 
an effective protection against them. Birds are an important agency in keeping 
injurious insects in check, and the shooting of birds therefore increases the chances 
for the multiplication of insects, though some species of birds are much more 
useful than others in this respect. 

It is a significant fact that a majority of the important insect pests prevailing 
in this country have been imported from abroad. Thus the Hessian fly is sup¬ 
posed to have been introduced in the straw bedding of the Hessian soldiers in the 
Revolutionary war; the San Jose scale is thought to have been brought to Cali¬ 
fornia from Japan; the gipsy moth was imported by a scientist in an attempt to 
improve upon the silk worm, and the hop-plant louse and other injurious insects 
have found their way into this country on imported plants. Twenty-one States 
have inspection la ws f or nursery stock and other plants brought from outside their 
borders, to prevent the introduction of injurious inseots; but the lack of uniformity 
in these laws makes it necessary for the nurseryman who ships stock to different 
States to consult the provisions of the different laws. The desirability of uniform 
State legislation is emphasised, and the quarantine law of California is mentioned 
as a model law in most respects. At the port of San Francisco every incoming 
vessel is boarded by an offioer who examines any nursery stock or other vegetables 
the cargo may contain, and fumigates or destroys any which are infested, if con¬ 
signed to points in California. But the California law does not prevent tits ship- 
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ment of infested material to points ontside the State; hence when the inspector 
finds infested plants consigned to other States he notifies the Chief Entomologist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, who in turn notifies the proper offi¬ 
cers of the State concerned; but in some important States the State officers have 
no authority to require inspection of the plants on their arrival. 

The desirability of uniform legislation Is especially urged because of the lack of 
any national legislation for preventing the spread of insect pests. A national 
quarantine bill haS'been before.Congress at several sessions and has been favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Agriculture. It provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall have power to quarantine against any country from which 
injurious insects are likely to come, and also to designate certain jiorts at which 
nursery stock must be imported, where it will be subjected to inspection if not 
accompanied by a certificate showing that it has already been inspected. The bill 
also provides for the regulation of interstate traffic in* nursery stock, etc. The 
bill was at first opposed by the nurserymen, but it is strongly favored by Califor¬ 
nia fruit growers, especially as a means of prevention against the Mexican orange 
maggot. A committee of the American Association of Nurserymen has submitted 
a memorial in favor of the bill, which has also been indorsed by entomologists and 
vegetable pathologists. It is estimated that the cost of such a quarantine service 
during the past 30 years would have resulted in saving to the agricultural and 
horticultural interests one hundred times its cost. 1 

Diseases of animals .—While the animal industry in the United States has suf¬ 
fered from hog cholera, sheep scab, Texas fever, and other animal diseases, it has 
been more fortunate than in many European countries in escaping such plagues. 
Pleuro-pneumonia was quickly eradicated by the Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
cooperation with State authorities. Foot-and-moutn disease has also been eradi¬ 
cated each time it has been introduced, and rinderpest has never reached this 
country. The loss from glanders and hog cholera is as great as ever, and tuber¬ 
culosis in cattle is becoming more and more common. In States lacking proper 
regulations herds of cattle are frequently found to contain from 80 to 90 per cent 
of tuberculous animals, and the general average among dairying and breeding 
cattle is estimated at about 5 per cent.* While it is still disputed whether tuber¬ 
culosis can be transferred from cattle to human beings, cases are reported in which 
there was at least strong presumptive evidence of such infection. 3 The cooking 
of meat renders infection through that source unlikely, but it seems probable that 
the use of unsterilized milk from a cow in which the disease has attacked the milk 
glands may result in disease in human beings, especially children. 4 

Trichina} are said to be found in American pork in a greater percentage of oases 
than in most other countries. Two per cent or more of the hogs sent to market 
are infected, and in some consignments 25 or 30 per cent have been found with 
trichina*. The prevalence of these parasites is attributed to the practice of allowing 
hogs to eat dead animals, such as rats, mice, and the carcasses of other hogs, which 
is due partly to the popular impression that the feeding of meat lessens the losses 
from cholera. 4 

The comparative exemption of this oountry from animal diseases is attributed 
to the newness of the country and the free access of the animals to pure air, some 
diseases, at least, being generally confined to animals kept in stables. 4 

Serious difficultiee are met with in the enforcement of State laws for the sup¬ 
pression of animal diseases. It is claimed that there is scarcely a Jersey cow in 
the State of New York that will not respond to the tuberculin test used for the 
detection of tuberculosis, and when diseased cattle are condemned it is said that 
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their owners sometimes get more from the State than they are worth.' The com¬ 
pensation paid in snch oases is sometimes limited either to one-half the value of 
the animal or to a fixed snm for an animal of a given class.- The suggestion is 
made that laws against animal diseases can he better enforced by the State 
agricultural departments than by the State boards of health, because veteri¬ 
narians and live-stock experts know better what is needed than regular physicians. 1 * 3 

The State laws do not always authorize the executive officers to do all that is 
necessary to prevent the spread of disease. Thus the New York Department of 
Agriculture is authorized to suppress foul brood in bees, but has not Win author¬ 
ized to deal with black brood, a similar disease which has recently made its appear¬ 
ance. Generally speaking, the State authorities are perhaps at some disadvantage 
as compared with the Federal authorities in enforcing unwelcomed regulations, 
partly because of the difference in the feeling of the people toward the two sets of 
officers. Dr. Salmon lays down the principle that the nearer the government is 
to the people the harder it is to enforce such laws. 

There is much difference between the laws of the various States in the matter 
of compensation for destroyed animals, as well as in other respects. Veterinarians 
are disposed to favor the payment of compensation, because it is found to be 
cheaper to pay compensation and secure the cooperation of stock owners in 
detecting disease than to make it to the interests of the owners of animals to con¬ 
ceal the disease. 1 * It is suggested that when tuberculosis is far advanced no 
property right in the animal should be admitted to exist, but that in milder 
cases a payment ought to )>e made proportioned to the value of the animal, taking 
Into account the stage of the disease. ‘ 

The State laws for the prevention of glanders in horses are considered insuffi¬ 
cient/ Attention is called to the need of better State control of such diseases as 
glanders, tuberculosis, and rabies, of State laws prohibiting the feeding of car¬ 
casses of dead animals to swine, and also of measures to insure the wholesomeness 
of the milk supply and better local inspection of meats and the proper disposition 
of diseased meat. At present boards of health seldom have the authority or 
means to inspect the stables in which dairy cows are kept, and aside from the 
danger of contagion through milk there is a likelihood of digestive derangements 
from a contaminated milk supply. It is important to insure clean stables and 
careful handling of the milk, as well as healthy cattle, and it is suggested that 
this control would be most effectively secured by uniform regulations applied to 
the dairies of entire States. It is said that few cities, if any, have a sufficient 
force of competent meat inspectors to protect their cities from disease from 
unwholesome meat. The natural effect of the Federal inspection has been to 
drive the diseased animals to abattoirs which slaughter for local consumption.' 
It is suggested that the expense of meat inspection be made by a charge for all 
meat inspected. It is questioned whether it is practicable to meet the expense by 
fines, partly because when the prescribed fines are heavy judges hesitate to impose 
them. 8 

Food adulteration. (See also Vol. XI, Part VI.)—While the adulteration of 
food is not of recent origin, it has been greatly increased with the modern develop¬ 
ment of commerce.' It is estimated that 15 per cent of all food and drug prod¬ 
ucts are fraudulently adulterated, and that a per cent are so adulterated as to be 
injurious to health. 10 The prevalence of adulteration is attributed to two causes: 
(1) the stress of competition, and (2) the need of preserving certain foods against 
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decay.’ A variety of injurious efforts, not only physical, bat also moral and 
financial, are attributed to food adulteration.* Several witnesses point ont that 
tbs fanner is especially Injured by food adulterations, even when the materials 
need for adulteration are agricultural products, because of the tendency to Impair 
confidence and so diminish the •alee . 1 

One of the most dangerous forms of food adulteration Is the sophistication of 
milk, which appeals in its most common form in the removal of the cream. This 
ski mming of milk takes away the greater part of its food value. This matter Is 
sometimes regulated by law or ordiuanoe, and it has been found iu Chicago that 
publishing the names of those whose samples were found bdlow grade resulted iu 
a great improvement in the character of the milk offered . 4 

It is complained that the New York State brand for full cream cheese has been 
imitated by dealers in the West and placed on inferior goods; and this Illegitimate 
use can not be proeecuted under the trade-mark laws . 4 

It Is believed that the mixed-flour law has resulted in the almost complete 
abandonment of the mixing of corn flonr with wheat flour.* 

Carelessness in the preparation of food sometimes results in extraordinary 
uncleenUnees. One witness exhibited a piece of bread with a young rat baked 
in it* 

Complaint is made that the prepared foods sold for live stock, as well as for 
h uman being*, are sometimes so adulterated as to be of very little value.* 

Oleomargarine. —There are differences of opinion as to the wholeeomeness of 
oleomargarine when properly manufactured. Two witnesses regard it as a good 
food,* but two others regard it as unwholesome. It is pointed ont that while the 
butyric acid of butter is an aid to digestion, oleomargarine is difficult to digest 
because of the large percentage of stearin . 10 



THE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


The securing of a market is declared to be the all-important question to the 
farmer, for without a market a large production represents 00(7 a loss to the 
extent of its cost. Attention is called to the importance of statistical informa¬ 
tion concerning production and consumption of farm products as a means of 
maintaining a reasonable equilibrium between supply and demand and assuring 
a profit to the producer. There is often an overproduction of some particular 
crop for lack of inch knowledge." 

Where the price of wheat is fixed.—Severe! witnesses agree that the price of 
wheat is fixed at Liverpool, the chief wheat market of the world, and that although 
only about 10 per cent of the wheat produced in this country is exported the 
export price determines the prioe of the whole, that remaining within the country 
being sold at the Liverpool price minus the expense attending transportation to 
Liverpool.'* The price at Liverpool, however, is governed by conditions in all 
parts of the world, 11 and Is affected by the oheap labor of India, Africa, and Rus¬ 
sia. 1 * Mr. Powers maintains that the markets of the world are dominated by tbs 
products of American farms, and are determined by the cost of production and 
transportation, fie says the farmer who can produce Urge quantities of grain 
cheaper than the rest of the world does more than anyone else to fix the prioe. 
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and that the price of wheat Is determined by the email farmer of the West, who 
with a system of diversified farming works three hundred days in the year, rather 
than by the farmer of Argentina or India, who works only sixty days in the year. 1 * * 

Cost of transportation .—There appears to have been a decline in the cost of dis¬ 
tribution of agricultural products dnring the latter part of the century, especially 
where long-distance transportation was involved. It is stated that in the early 
seventies the cost of sending a bushel of wheat from Iowa to Liverpool was equal 
to the cost of producing from 1 to 8 bushels, while at present the cost has been 
reduced to little more than half the cost of a bushel.* The freight rates from the 
West to the Eastern part of this country also show a marked diminution.* Local 
freight rates in the East show comparatively little change, and in some cases an 
increase of rates is reported. There is also complaint that farmers in the eastern 
part of Ohio are compelled to ship their grain west to Toledo before it can be 
shipped East. 4 * 

There are complaints of excessive freight rates in the South, both on ootton and 
on vegetables and fruits. A Memphis cotton broker says there would be a great 
outlet for cotton in the Carolines if it were not for the prohibitive freight rates, 
which are higher than the rates to New York, or even to Lowell. The high cost 
of transportation to the North is said to be the great difficulty about going into 
truck industries in the South. 4 

Georgia fruit-growers say that they pay more in proportion to the distance than 
California shippers, but oomplain especially of excessive rates charged after the 
fruit reaches Northern roads. 4 On the other hand, California fruit-growers say that 
they can not put their fruit into New York City as cheaply as Florida fruit grow¬ 
ers can, and that in general freight rates from California to the East are excessive, 
being the same now as in the infancy of the traffic, except where there is effective 
water transportation, though the cost of operation has declined. California fruit 
does not get the advantage of water competition because it is necessary to send it 
by rail. 1 

Opinions differ as to whether reductions in freight rates accrue to the advantage 
of the producer or only reduce prices to the consumer.* 

Shipment of fruit by express .—Fruit growers complain that it is necessary to 
have an entire carload in order to ship in refrigerator cars, and that the shipment 
of smaller quantities by express costs fully three times as much as shipment 
in refrigerator cars, the difference between the two rates being more than the 
profit. This is declared the greatest drawback to the small fruit grower. Several 
West Virginia fruit-growers, however, have arranged to make joint shipments in 
carload lots.' 

Transportation facilities.—A general improvement in transportation facilities, 
especially a shortening of the time required for freight shipments to reach their 
destination, is reported both from the Northwest and from the South. 10 

California fruit-growers have suffered from an insufficiency of transportation 
facilities, which caused delays in shipments of their fruits, but ample facilities 
have been promised in the future." 

California fruit is shipped in refrigerator cars, operated by car lines under 
contracts with the railroads, and complaint is made of excessive refrigerator rates. 
It is estimated that altogether the carriers get about one-half the gross proceeds 
from sales of California citrus fruits." 
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Railroad pool *.—There appears to be a pooling arrangement In force between 
Hut railroads which carry cotton and cotton goods from Memphis to Eastern 
ports, each road being allowed a certain percentage of the traffic. This pool has 
been attacked in the courts, bnt the Supreme Court of Tennessee has deolined to 
interfere. 1 * * 4 

A somewhat similiar division of business is in force between the railroads 
which ship fruit East from California.* 

Railroad discriminations (see also Vols. IV and IX).—Complaints are made of 
railroad discriminations both between different localities and between different 
classes of freight,’ and also of discriminations between Shippers in the form of 
special rates and rebates.’ The interstate-commerce law is said to have been 
hailed with pleasure by the railroads because it simplified their business; they 
prefer to give a rebate to one man rather than to 100 or 500. 1 

There are numerous complaints of the inefficiency of the interstate-commerce 
law, especially in preventing discriminations.’ 

The farmers and the middlemen.—Mr. Holmes points out that farmers are so 
numerous that they are subjected to severe competition with one another in dis¬ 
posing of their products, and hence are at the mercy of the middlemen, being 
compelled to accept whatever price is offered. The position of the farmer is thus 
economically weak. Mr. Holmes recognizes the necessity of the middlemen, but 
would like to see the farmer become his own middleman. 1 It is suggested, how¬ 
ever, that even if farmers were to choose men of -their own class to buy and sell 
for them these agents might be no better than the original commission men.' 

The introduction of organization and. business methods in the marketing of 
crops is thought to be an important means of improving the condition of the 
farmer, and the success of the truck industry at Norfolk is attributed to the 
organization of the growers through which they place their crops in certain 
markets according to the demand, as shown by daily market returns from different 
cities.’ Another instance pf cooperative! distribution is the Milk Producers'Union 
which supplies Boston with milk. Representatives of this organization meet every 
year with representatives of the Boston Milk Dealers’ Union and agree upon prices. 
An attempt has also been made to organize the dairymen supplying New York 
city with milk. A similar effort in Philadelphia is reported to have been a failure.' 1 

Some of the most successful instances of cooperative distribution are found 
among the fruit growers, especially in California, though cooperative marketing 
of fruit has also been developed along the Atlantic coast. The Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Fruit Exchange is a cooperative organization receiving citrus fruits from 
local exchanges at various points and marketing them through its own salaried 
agents throughout the country. While the prices to the consumer have probably 
not increased, the prices received by the producers are better and the losses smaller 
than under the commission system formerly prevailing, which was found to be 
unsatisfactory. California cured fruits, such as prunes and raisins, ate marketed 
by other cooperative organizations somewhat similar to the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, except that they attempt to sell at a certain price f. o. b. Cali¬ 
fornia, instead of selling through agents at the prices prevailing in different 
markets.” 

Local markets.—The importance of home markets to American farmers is 
emphasized by a number of witnesses. It is pointed out that the prices of articles 
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which are not exported, such as eggs, butter, and vegetables, are fixed in this 
country—not in Liverpool, as the price of wheat is, in competition with the oheap 
labor of other countries—and that by reason of the development of manufactur¬ 
ing, mining, and transportation, and the increasing city population, the farmers, 
especially those who produce vegetables, poultry, dairy products, fruits, etc., have 
an increasingly valuable home market. It is tngBPi 1 * --* 3 * that the relief of agricul¬ 
ture must come partly through an increased co ns u m ption of luxuries, such as 
fruits, which represent a relatively large amount of labor, and that the increased 
demand for these luxuries in the United States is of as much importance to the 
farmer as increased exports. In Minneapolis fruit sales are said to have doubled 
once in three years, or eight times as fast as the population. 1 

Speculation .—It is explained that speculation in grain has a legitimate function, 
and is a good thing if the buyers are on an equal footing with the sellers, because 
when the price gets too low some one will take the grain as an investment, and 
this will tend tocheck the fall in price.* Several witnesses are of the opinion that 
corners in wheat, Buch as that of 1898, are an advantage to some of the farmers. 3 
The sale of fictitious grain, however, is considered an injury to the farmer. 
When large quantities of grain which do not really exist are offered for sale, it 
is thought that foreign markets may be influenced by creating an impression 
that there is actually a large supply, so that grain may be sold at prices lower 
than the supply would warrant. It is said that warehouse and insurance charges 
are often paid on fictitious grain, and that the burden must ultimately fall on the 
farmer. The fact that the prices of oats, corn, and barley are more satisfactory than 
the prices of wheat is explained by their comparative immunity from fictitious sales. 
It is pointed out that the sale of great quantities of wheat for delivery at future 
dates makes it necessary for those who have to deliver the wheat to attempt to 
keep the price down. Mr. Dye expresses the opinion that gram and cotton gam¬ 
bling is injurious both to the producer and to the consumer. 3 * Some witnessescon- 
demn dealing in futures generally, without distinguishing between bona fide and 
fictitious sales. 9 In particular, it is charged against speculators that their activi¬ 
ties tend to depress prices at and alter the time of harvest, from September to 
about January, when most of the farmers are compelled to sell their grain.a 
Another charge against speculation is that though it may have a steadying effect 
on prices, it demoralizes cotton planters by leading them to speculate, and that 
the people of the South lose large sums of money by betting on cotton.’ 

Seasonal fluctuations of prices .—Statistics appear to show that the price of wheat 
is usually lower for three or four months after harvest than at other times, but in 
considering the advisability of holding wheat for higher prices allowance mnst 
be made for interest on its value, damage by mice and rats, shrinkage, etc. It 
has been calculated that by buying cash wheat September 1 and holding it until 
May one would lose, on the average, 2 cents a bushel, the boards of trade in 
the Northwest usually having their prices in the fall a little higher than the situa¬ 
tion really justifies. The Minneapolis millers seem to realize that the fluctuations 
in the price of wheat would, in the long run, cause them more loss than gain, and 
so protect themselves against loss by selling a future against grain when they buy 
it. The best time to sell grain appears to be immediately after thrashing, at least 
for the farmers who get to market first, though it is suggested that there is a better 
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chanoe of gain by holding grain until the following summer than by holding it 
for a shorter time. One witnesss, however, remarks that farmers generally will 
not sell while prices are going np, but wait until they go down.' 

In the case of cotton, also, the average price is lowest between cotton-picking 
time and the 1st of January, when the bulk of the crop is marketed. The Southern 
practice of giving crop mortgages forces the greater part of the cotton into the 
market within a short time in the fall. It is estimated that 90 per oent of the 
farmers of Georgiy are compelled to sell their cotton at that time. There is evi¬ 
dence, however, that even planters who are not pressed for money market their 
cotton in the fall rather than take the risk of storing and hiding it.’ One witness 
thinks the prices are as good at the beginning of the season as later. 9 Another 
expresses the opinion that speculation on the exchanges has no effect on the price 
of cotton. 4 

ELEVATORS. 


In the Northtoest. —Bitter complaints are made of combinations among the grain 
warehousemen, not only at such important transfer points as Chicago and Buffalo, 
but also throughout the wheat-growing region of the Northwest. Some witnesses 
claim that there is no monopoly among the Northwestern elevators, since more 
than one company is usually represented in each town of importance; but it is not 
denied that the elevators along a given railroad often form a system or “line” 
owned by one company, and there is abundant evidence of an understanding 
between the different elevator companies regarding theprices to be paid for grain. 5 
It seems that the price of wheat for the territory tributary to Minneapolis is fixed 
by a board or committee in which the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, the 
elevator men, and the commission men are represented. Any increase or diminu¬ 
tion in the price of wheat is telegraphed to the representatives of the elevator com¬ 
panies at the principal towns, who in turn send out postal cards to the smaller 
places, or in some cases send the prices by telegraph or telephone, if so instructed 
from Minneapolis. It is alleged by one witness that when the price goes up the 
notice is Bent out from Minneapolis by mail instead of by wire. The elevators 
endeavor to keep the price of wheat to farmers about 3 cents (plus the freight) 
lower than the cash price of wheat on track in Minneapolis." It is explained, how¬ 
ever, that neither the elevator companies nor their buyers are bound by the card 
prices, but that they pay more than the card price for wheat of especially good 
quality, or when it is necessary in order to get the wheat.' 

It is alleged that the elevator companies have discriminated between localities 
in buying wheat by grading the wheat too low'at a given place. 9 There is said to 
be a community of interest between the railroads and the elevators, though their 
operation is entirely distinct. The northwestern elevators were originally built 
either by the railroads or railroad officials, or by large shippers of grain; but they 
are not thought to be owned at present to any great extent by |hose who 
control the railroads.’ The system of railroad rebates to the elevators, which 
is said to have been general at one time, is thought to have been discon¬ 
tinued, at least on the Great Northern Railroad, at noncompetitive points, but 
is believed to be still in existence where there is competition; but even those who 
are closely connected with the shipping of grain are unable to ascertain definitely 
what the facte are. 10 One instance is reported in which the proprietor of an inde- 
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pendent elevator is said to have received a rebate in the form of a check for labor 
which he had not performed. 1 

Independent ghipments.—ln order to avoid the alleged oppression of the elevator 
combination the farmers of the Northwest sometimes ship their grain independ¬ 
ently, consigning it to commission merchants in Minneapolis or Dnluth, who 
sell it for what it will bring. There is said to be a decided advantage in doing 
this, at least with wheat of unusually good quality. In gome cases, where ship¬ 
ments have happened to be made on rising markets, farmers have made $50 or 
$80 a car by shipping independently. Difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
getting cars for these independent shipments, but this is, perhaps, because the ele¬ 
vator companies have ordered cars in advance of the private shippers. Shippers 
are said to be more apt to get cars at competitive points than elsewhere. 3 

Farmers’ elevators.—As another means of securing independence from the line 
elevator companies the farmers of the Northwest have organized stock companies 
and built a large number of independent elevators in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
These elevators are under Borne disadvantage in having no connection with a 
terminal elevator at Minneapolis or Duluth, but they ship to commission mer¬ 
chants. The farmers’ elevators allow a margin of only 2 cents for operating 
charges. These independent elevators have sometimes had difficulty in securing 
sites on the railroad right of way, especially at noncompetitive points, but the 
Great Northern Railroad now allows them sites, and other roads have been 
obliged to do the same.- 1 South Dakota has a law comixdling the railroads to give 
these facilities to independent elevators on the same terms for ground rent as to 
line elevators. 4 It is charged that the line elevators actively oppose the independent 
elevators by outbidding them for wheat until they are driven out of business, after 
which the loss is made up by lower prices. 1 

Grain inspection in Minnesota .—There is some complaint about the grain 
inspection at terminal points in Minnesota. This is said by one witness to be the 
greatest evil from which the farmers of North Dakota suffer. It is alleged that 
the grades given North Dakota wheat are too low, and that the grain inspectors 
are unduly influenced by the elevator men." Mr. Prom suggests that the appoint¬ 
ment of inspectors should be taken out of the hands of the Governor of the State, 
and that the inspectors should be appointed for their fitness and allowed to appoint 
their own deputies. As a still more thoroughgoing remedy it is proposed that a 
system of interstate inspection be established by the States of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin.'' 

The Chicago elevator system .—Even more definite charges are brought against 
the Chicago elevators than against those in Minnesota and the Dakotas. There 
appears to have been little difficulty in the handling of grain in Chicago between 
the enactment of the Illinois railroad and warehouse law of 1871 and about 1887. 
It is said that prior to the passage of the interstate-commerce law rebates were 
given to individual shippers to bring grain to the Chicago market, but that the 
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passage of that act made it necessary for the railroads to give rebates more cau¬ 
tiously, and that they chose the public warehousemen as the ones to be favored. 
Within a few years the system of handling grain in the Chicago elevators changed, 
and the elevators passed into the hands of persons who at once embarked in the 
business of dealing m grain, the proprietors of the warehouses being now the most 
extensive grain dealers, and owning a large part and in some cases all the grain 
stored in their elevators. The chief advantages of the warehouseman in compe¬ 
tition with the public are said to be (I) that he pays no storage ou the grain, or 
pays storage to himself, so that the possession of the elevator operates as a rebate; 
and (2) that he is able to select the best grain of a givefi grade and keep it for 
himself as merchant, giving the public the '‘line’’ grade, or grain just good 
enough to pass inspection. The result has been that the public is unable to com¬ 
pete with the elevator managers, so that grain going to Chicago elevators finds 
but one buyer—the elevator proprietor. 1 II It is declared that there is a grain 
monopoly in Chicago, the elevators acting together and demanding premiums on 
the wheat they sell. .Most Chicago elevators aresaiil to be owned by the railroads 
and leased to the warehousemen under an agreement that the lessees are to pay 
so much a car for all grain going through the elevators.” The accumulation of 
grain in Chicago tor tho purpose of earning storage charges is said to have resulted 
in such a congestion as to depress prices. It is explained that when a warehouse¬ 
man gets possession of gram he sells it ahead for future delivery, so that some 
one else pays storage charges on it, then waits for the buyer to sell out, and 
stands ready to take the grain back and sell it ahead again. This is said to have 
produced an endless chain of forced liquidation on the part of the buyers.It is 
charged that in 1804 the elevator proprietors sent buyers into the country and 
brought large amounts of grain to Chicago, solely for the purpose of making it 
earn storage. This swelled the visible supply to such a great extent as to depress 
prices in the markets of the world, besides throwing the grain into the control of 
the elevator interests. 1 

These practices on the part of the warehousemen, 1 while they are said to result 
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1 A large amount of testimony concerning the Chicago elevators appears in tho first volume on 
Transportation (Voi. IV,. The evidence is clear that tho great terminal elevators at Chicago, and 
to a less degree in other grain markets, are owned by comparatively few men or firms; that tho 
owners of public elevators, where grain may be stoked at fixed ehargos by any holder, also con- 
trof great private elevators; that they themselves buy a very largo proportion of tile grain which 
comes into the public elevators; and that the business of handling grain on commission has 
been very greatly reduced by this practice. The olevator owners admit that they are very 
large buyers of grain, it is claimed by their opponents also, although tho e\ idonce is less defi¬ 
nite. that these same owners of terminal elevators own or control most of the country elevators 
and warehouses; that In fact practically all the elevators along tho linos and at the terminals 
of each railway system are ill the hands of a single organisation. 

The opponents of these large dealeis udndt that the elevator owners pay more for grain to 
the local dealers and farmers than tho commission merchants and small dealers can pay, but 
they declare that this is due to various unfair advantages. Thus, tho olevator owners them¬ 
selves are exempt from the terminal storage and transfer charges which must be paid by other 
persons-three-fourths of a cent for transfer and the first 10 days'storage—which is alleged to 
be much more than the actual cost It is further declared that the elevator owners receive 
great advantages from tho railways in the forms of allowances for handling grain and of direct 
freight discriminations In fact, it is held by many witnesses that the railway companies or 
their officers are largely interested in tho elevators and in grain buying. Thu ovldence as to 
discriminations in favor of the ©levators is chiefly indirect, hosed either on goneral belief or on 
the known fact that the elevator owners often pay more for grain at country stations than tho 
pri'-e at Chicago. Kansas City, or Milwaukee, minus the full freight rate, would warrant Tim 
oxcess in the price offered was shown to lie sometimos as high as 2 or 2] cents on both wheat 
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in the greatest damage to the farmers by the depression of prices,' are complained 
of most bitterly by Chicago grain dealers, who say that Chicago has been greatly 
injured as a grain market, and that the grain is now going to other points, the 
amount shipped from Chicago growing less year by year. 2 

It is pointed out that when a man is custodian both of his own grain and of 
other people's at the samb time, he is subjected to great temptation to manipulate 
the grades and weights. 3 It is said that the warehouseman can by mixing two 
cars of No. 2 wheat with three cars of No. 3 make five cars of No. 2 wheat. 4 The 
mixing of grain has become so important a matter that nearly every terminal 
elevator in Chicago has a mixing house connected with it, in which grain of high 
quality is mixed with that of a lower grade to bring it down to the lowest point 
at which it will pass in the same grade as before. One case is mentioned in which 
a warehouseman called for reinspection of 50 cars of corn, in order to have it 
sent into his elevator at a lower grade and have it inspected out at the original 
grade. 6 

Complaint is made that elevator proprietors are able to exercise espionage over 
the business of other dealers in grain and flaxseed.* Complaint is also made of 


and corn. It is also stated that in 1H0O a rebate of 5 cents jier hundred was proved before the 
Interstate Commcrco Commission to have ljeen granted to certain olevator owners. 

It is also alleged that the Eastern railways have largely leased their transfer elevators to 
private companies which also ileal in grain, and that the charges made by these companies are 
excessive, so that they have an advantage over competitors. 

Tlie elevator owners deny that the charge of three-fourths of a cent for handling grain Is 
excessive; the law permits 1) cents to he charged, while the actual charge is the lowest known 
anywhere. They deny also that the railways operate elevators directly, or. in the eases where 
they own them, have given special favors in leasing them to the present operators; though no 
very detailed evidence is presented. Mr. Webster, of the Armour Elevator Company, claims 
that that company actually owns most of its numerous elevators and pays high rentals for the 
remainder, while Mr. Connselman declares that the elevators on the Rook Island were built 
and paid for by his own firm. Mr. Webster also denies that the elevator owners receive dis¬ 
criminating rates from tho railways. 

In view of the quite general acknowledgment among railway men that discriminations In 
favor ol large shippers are still conspicuous, there seems to tea considerable probability that 
the claim that these largo elevators receive favors from the railways, in one way or another, 
has some basis. 

The olovator men explain further the reason for their buying grain and for their advan¬ 
tages over competitors. They claim that the establishment of through rates on grain from tho 
Mississippi Rivor and other Western points to the seaboard lower than the sum of the local 
rates from those points to Chicago and from Chicago east gave an advantage to Eastern com¬ 
mission merchants and buyers, so that Chicagojolcvator owners found it necessary to buy grain 
on a large scale and handle it in the same way, on through rates, in order to keep their ware¬ 
houses from standing idle. Moreover, tho competition of tho newer markets of the West forced 
these men to lmy grain to protect Chicago as a market. The advantages which have made it 
possible for them to compote successfully with otter markets, and largely to tako business 
away from commission merchants, arise from their large capital, which enables them to carry 
large quantities of grain In anticipation of favorable markets, from the elimination of commis 
siou and other intermediate charges, and from the ability to forego a part or all of the normal 
charge for actual elevator service. The elevator owners have tho same advantage over com¬ 
mission merchants that any business man who furnishes himself with all accessory materials 
and facilities, instead of obtaining them from others, especially from his competitors. 1 One or 
two witnesses, however, claim that, as regards local buying, tho small dealer, who has perhaps 
other business during the season when there Is little grain buying, can handle the grain busi¬ 
ness more cheaply than a groat concern. 

Effect on prices. Tho opponents of the elevator owners declare that there is a growing monop¬ 
oly of the local elevators; and that while there is still competition at times, and while inlsnch 
cases the largo buyers pay tho higher prices, sooner or later all competitors will be driven out 
and the farmer will be at the mercy of the great olovator owners. It is maintained, moreover 
that where different elevator owners operate along the same lino of railway they do not actively 
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fraud in the dating of warehouse receipts. In 1896 the Chicago Board of Trade 
investigated a case of this kind in which charges were filed against four persons, 
and the one who assumed the responsibility was suspended from the board. 1 

Abuses in the Chicago grain market ,—Various other abuses are complained of 
in connection with the Chicago grain market. Thus it is said that bills of lading 
issued by transportation lines do not comply with the statute of Illinois requiring 
that grain received for transportation shall be correctly weighed and a bill of 
lading issued stating the true weight, and requiring the company to deliver the 
amount of grain without deduction for leakage, shrinkage, etc. In practice the 
weight column is headed “ Weight, subject to correction,” or some equivalent 
expression, and the final weights are determined in Chicago. The shipper is thus 
obliged to accept the railroad’s statement as final. There is Baid to be an average 
shortage of three or four bushels to a car, and in some cases the shortage has been 
as high as 20, 25, or even 100 bushels. The shippers do not institute legal pro¬ 
ceedings to protect their rights for fear of aggravating the railroads, and so get¬ 
ting into further trouble. 2 

The growing system of the ownership of private cars by individuals and corpo¬ 
rations is severely condemned. a 


compete, but meet daily on tlie Chicago Board of Trade and agree as to the prices which they 
will pay, at least as to certain territory. No evidence is presented to show specific cases where 
prices have been depressed by elevator owners. 

To these charges the elevator owners reply that, at least along many railroads, they do not 
control any large proportion of the local elevators. They buy largely from the local dealers 
who compete among themselves; and there is nothing to check the competition of the different 
elevator concerns. There arq few railroad stations which do not have two or more buyers. No 
agreement exists for limiting competition or fixing prices, except that certain loading Chicago 
elevator men do discuss daily the prices which they will pay in Kansas and other i>arts of the 
West, where the Chicago market comes into severe eomi>etition with other grain markets. The 
purpose is to agree upon a price high enough to bring the grain to Chicago. At practically all 
stations local dealers receive daily bids for their grain from a large number of buyers—of ten 
from 5 to 20. The existence of these competing bids is admitted by some of the opponents of the 
elevators. 

Two country grain dealers from Iowa and Nebraska also testify that in their towns there are 
competing grain buyers, and that each of the local dealers receives bids directly from various 
elevator owners at Chicago and also from other markets, there being often a considerable range 
in the prices offered. 

The elevator owners maintain that the farmers are not only not injured by the existence of 
these large buyers, but that they are benefited by the elimination of various commissions and 
profits which were formerly paid by grain in its progress from the producer to the consumer, 
and by the many economies which elevator owners are able to effect. The elevator owner is 
satisfied with a little profit on a largo business. 

The two local grain dealers referred to above also declare that the farmer benefits by the 
elimination of middlemen under the present practice. Moreover the reduction of the risk 
borne by the local dealer, from the fact that ho receives bids for his grain on track every day, 
enables him to work on a narrower margin. 

Apropos of the claim that certain warehouses have taken advantage of othor grain dealers by 
delivering the poorest quality of grain which will meet the official grade and keeping the better 
qualities, it is declared by a representative of a prominent milling company that millers are 
forced to disregard official inspections in order to prevent the warehousemen from giving them 
inferior qualities. The elevator owners, on the othor hand, declare that their practice of mix¬ 
ing and cleaning grain for the purpose of improving the grades is beneficial to all concerned, 
that there are no instances proved where unjust discriminations as to the quality of grain have 
been made, and that it is absurd to expect them to furnish to the public grain better than the 
official inspection requires. There seems little doubt, however, that opportunities do exist for 
the warehousemen who store grain for the public and who are also grain owners to got an advan¬ 
tage in the way suggested. This seems the more probable from the fact, brought out in the 
testimony of one or two witnesses who are especially familiar with grain inspection, that the 
official grading of grain is necessarily imperfect. 
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The bucket shops and the professional bear speculators are complained of as 
serious menaces to grain producers. 1 

A committee of the Chicago Board of Trade reported in 1894 that the spirit of 
the Illinois warehouse law was against the practice of dealing in grain by ware¬ 
housemen, and that grain was being held in Chicago too long for the good of the 
trade. The committee recommended that proprietors of public warehouses be 
prohibited from engaging in the gTain business, and that certain improvements 
be made in the system of grain inspection.* 

In nine cases brought by the Attorney-General of Illinois against the public ware¬ 
housemen of Chicago the evidence appears to show that the warehousemen did not 
generally commence to deal in grain until about 188S, when the railroads made 
arrangements by which grain could easily be sold on track. The practice of 
selling by sample then became quite general. A system of through billing also 
arose during the eighties which operated against Chicago, and the railroads made 
rates discriminating against Chicago, thus diverting the grain to St. Louis and 
other points. One result was that much of the grain failed to go to the elevators 
in Chicago, the best grain being sold by sample, while “line-grade” grain went 
to the elevators. Cleaning houses and private warehouses were also established 
and diverted grain from the public warehouses, and the public warehousemen 
soon perceived that their business would cease to be profitable unless they dealt 
in grain. Their dealings in grain then grew so rapidly that they became the prin¬ 
cipal buyers and sellers in the Chicago market. 

Judge Tuley, of Chicago, decided in the Chicago elevator cases that the ware¬ 
house law should not be so construed as to give the warehousemen the right to use 
their privileges to crush out competition, and that their dealing in grain was ultra 
vires and against public policy. This decision was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the State. 

A bill was introduced into the Illinois legislature in 1897, soon after Judge 
Tuley’s decision, giving the elevators the right to deal in grain, which is said to 
have been pushed by the elevator interest, and was strongly opposed by other 
grain dealers.It is said to be generally accepted by those who were present that 
the passage of the act was secured by the use of money. 1 

The Illinois law requiring grain to be weighed in hopper scales instead of track 
scales is said to be complied with only by part of the railroads. 1 The charge of 
three-fourths of a cent a bushel for the transfer of grain from cars to vessels in 
Chicago is greater than the average freight rate by water during 1895 from Chi¬ 
cago to Buffalo." 

It is maintained that the present system of handling grain in Chicago, which 
consolidates the business on a given railroad into the hands of one buyer, is a 
detriment to the country through which the road runs, not only by depressing the 
price of grain, lmt also by displacing the former grain dealers in country towns 
by employees of the elevator companies. 7 

Western Elecating Association .—The tendency toward combination among the 
elevators is seen in the formation of the Western Elevating Association of Buffalo, 
the purpose of which is said to be to centralize the elevator business, to prevent 
cutting of rates, etc.* While there has been an agreement among the Buffalo ele¬ 
vators for some time, it is charged that this has recently developed into a boycott 
of elevators outside of the association. Railroads agree to pay the association 
half a cent a bushel on all grain that passes through Buffalo and is shipped by 
rail. If they were to ship through an independent elevator they would be obliged 
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to pay charges both to the elevator and to the association, and charge the shipper 
half a cent more. The result is that the independent elevator gets practically no 
grain.' The association benefits the canal forwarders by giving free elevator 
service to grain shipped by the canal, but the elevators shipping by canal only 
have been driven out of business because the railroads own the majority of ele¬ 
vators. 5 

FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Agricultural products amount to more than 60 per cent of tie exports from the 
United States, cotton alone making nearly half the total." The primary and 
secondary products of agriculture, including flour, meat, etc., make up 80 or 90 
per cent of all the exports." It is estimated that about one-fourth of the total 
agricultural production of the country is exported. 

More than half of the agricultural exports go to the United Kingdom, and 
Europe as a whole takes about SO per cent. In recent years, however, there has 
been a remarkable development of the Pacific trade. 1 Most of the South Amer¬ 
ican trade, however, is with Europe, and this is attributed to the fact that Euro¬ 
pean nations have shipping facilities and have made a study of the export trade." 

There are said to las certain prejudices against American products in European 
countries, due to the fact that Americans have not always been careful to export 
their best goods.' Thus complaints have been made that American grain some¬ 
times reaches foreign ports in a moldy condition, the “tramp” steamerB on which 
it is shipped not having proper facilities or sufficiently large crews to attend 
to proper ventilation. There have also been complaints about the grade of the 
grain, the rule for grading differing slightly at the different ports of shipment. 
Complaints have also been made of the flimsy baling of cotton." The impor¬ 
tation of American live cattle was some time ago prohibited by Germany, 
France. Belgium, and the Netherlands on the ground that there was danger of 
introducing infectious diseases, though it is generally believed that the prohibition 
was really due to the agrarian movement in Germany, the object being to protect 
German products against competition. Belgium has removed the prohibition.’ 
A serious decline in the export trade in butter and cheese is attributed to the 
exportation of process butter and filled cheese." 1 

Foreign emnpetitiou. —Several foreign countries have taken active measures to 
develop their export trade. Thus the Danish export butter is carefully inspected 
before shipment, and brings a high price in the English market. The Danes have 
also made a oaref ul study of the British demand for bacon. Canada has developed 
a large export trade in cheese and butter by supervising the manufacture and 
indorsing the goods. It is said that some of the best American dairy products 
now find their way to Great Britain by way of Canada, branded as Canadian 
products. 11 The Australasian colonies have provided cold storage on trains to the 
ports of shipment, have sent agents to other countries to study methods, have 
furnished producers with careful instructions as to the products and sty.j of 
packing desired by the foreign trade, and have followed the example of Denmark 
in offering prizes for the products best fulfilling the requirements. 1 ’ 

Exportation of grain.— Professor Davenport doubts the practicability and 
desirability of introducing American corn into Europe as a food product. He 
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savs that in no country is it customary to use the same grain for human con¬ 
sumption that is fed to animals, unless it is raised in that country. He believes that 
we should at some time cease to export grain, but should export corn in the con¬ 
densed form of meal.' It is also suggested that wheat should not be sent abroad 
except in the form of flour. 2 

The further development of Oriental markets is considered desirable, especially 
to increase the demand for wheat, which might perhaps be sent from the wheat 
belt to the Pacific for about what it costs to send it to the Atlantic seaboard. It 
is estimated that 40,000,000 bushels of wheat would be less than half a peck for 
each inhabitant of China, and it is pointed out that wheat flour has displaced 
rice wherever the two products have come into competition. 3 On the other hand, 
it is suggested that if the Trans-Siberian Railroad should handle wheat more 
cheaply than American railroads are willing to handle it, it might become pos¬ 
sible for Siberian farmers to send wheat to this country. 1 

ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 

The poor character of American country roads is attributed to the early 
development of railroads in many parts of the country, which has made the need of 
country roads less imperative, and also to the scarcity of good road materials in many 
regions. 5 The average cost of transportation on wagon roads has been estimated at 
about 25 cents per ton per mile, and on the best improved roads in this country 
between 10 and 15 cents, as compared with 8 cents on some European roads, one- 
half of 1 cent by railroad, and 1 mill by steamship on the Great Lakes. It is 
thought that four-fifths of the present cost could be saved, which would still leave 
the cost of transportation on roads ten times as great as on steam cars.' The 
importance of road improvement is emphasized by several witnesses, who point out 
that where roads are good there are the most people and the greatest wealth. 1 
Good roads virtually bring the farmer nearer to market and save the necessity of 
disposing of products immediately or storing them in elevator- , making it feasible 
to store grain in farm granaries, where the cost of insurance is less than in city ele¬ 
vators. 6 On the other hand, itis pointed out that the building of roads may in some 
cases entail more expense than the adjoining property is worth, and that, in view of 
the fact that in many agricultural sections the roads are in any case good during 
a large part of the year, the importance of road improvement may lie overempha¬ 
sized: 3 but for farmers adjacent to large cities, especially dairymen who go to town 
every day, good roads are very important. 10 

The benefits of road improvement are illustrated by the experience of Mecklen- 
berg County, N. C., where it is the policy to build a mile or more of macadam road 
ata time in various directions out from Charlotte, thus showing everyone coming 
to town the advantages of at least a little road improvement. Farming lands on 
macadamized roads within from 2 to 10 miles of town have increased Irom 50 to 
100 per cent in value, suburban property having appreciated more thancity prop¬ 
erty. Rural mail delivery has been made possible: lavger loads of wood than for¬ 
merly are hauled greater distances, with two horses instead of four, and hence 
may be sold at a lower price; products such $s milk and butter, which formerly 
were not marketed, are now sent to town; and though there was opposition to the 
road tax at first, no complaints ure now heard, and many counties in the State have 
adopted a system of road improvement." There is also testimony from other 
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locslities—e. g., Alabama—to the effect that where good roads have been built 
lands have increased in value.' 

Road-improvement laws.—In many of the recent road-improvement laws provi¬ 
sion is made for initiating improvements either by resolntion of the county com¬ 
missioners or by application of the abutting property owners. The New York 
law of 1898 is commended as, on the whole, the most satisfactory law. It provides 
that one-half the expense of road construction shall be paid by the State, 35 per 
cent by the county, and 15 per cent by the owners of the abutting land in propor¬ 
tion to benefits if the road is built on their petition, and otherwise by the town.-' 

In Illinois a measure similar to the New York law has been defeated by the 
farmers on the ground that under the present system of taxation the share paid 
by the State and county would oome largely out of their pockets, as well as the 
share assessed directly upon their property. 3 In the New Jersey law, which was 
the first of the State aid laws passed, one-third of the cost of construction is met by 
the State, one-third by the county,and one-third by the property owners benefited, 
and the roads are maintained at the expense of the counties. 4 

In Massachusetts, where the State undertakes road improvement, it bears the 
entire expense except the cost of reducing grades. The Highway Commis¬ 
sion builds a mile of road here and there, partly as an incentive to the localities 
to improve their roads: and the intention is to bring these detached roads into 
communication, making a continuous highway through the State from east to 
west. 3 In Ohio the cost of road improvement has usually been borne in the imme¬ 
diate locality, but roads are now being built in the counties containing large 
cities, and the cities are assessed for their share of the expense. Mr. Dodge 
proposes that the locality should contribute one-third, the State one-third, and 
the United States Government one-third, road improvement having become a 
matter of general concern through the increase in the distance traveled since the 
introduction of bicycles, automobiles, etc." Others who discuss the distribution 
of the cost agree that the entire expense should not fall upon the farming com¬ 
munities, but that State taxes at least may properly be used for road improve¬ 
ment: 7 and Mr. Powers argues that the trend of population and wealth from country 
to city has created amoral obligation on the part of the cities toward the country, 
and that the cities should bear a part of the expense of rural roads and schools." 

It is estimated that 99 per cent of the entire road mileage of the country is still 
practically unimproved, and hence it is deemed advisable to diminish the neces¬ 
sary mileage and the cost per mile. The necessary mileage is likely to be reduced 
by the use of electric and other mechanical traction, and by the concentration of 
population in larger centers. It is estimated that by these means the average 
haul for wagons will be reduced to 21 miles, and the maximum to about 5 miles.’ 
The cost of construction is diminished in some cases by utilizing convict labor, 10 
and road-building is considered one of the best forms of work for convicts, not¬ 
withstanding the care which must be taken to prevent their escape, because there 
is no competition with private enterprise. 

Electric railways .—Attention is called to the importance of electric railways, 
both as an agency in relieving the isolation of farm life and for the transportation 
of farm products to market. The la.w of Ohio authorizing the use of electric rail¬ 
way tracks for the carriage of farm products is reported to have succeeded very 
well. The shipment of farm products on electric railways has been agitated in 
other localities." 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND COOPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 

The organization of farmers is said to have been brought about as a result of 
the combinations in other lines of industry, which have forced farmers to combine 
for protection. Of late, however, the emphasis has been put less upon protection 
to the financial interests of the farmers and more upon education and improve¬ 
ment of social conditions in agricultural communities. The organizations have 
become somewhat more conservative than formerly as regards political action, 
and discuss a measnre thoroughly before attempting to secure legislation.' 

While there is a general agreement that organizations of farmers are beneficial 
in various ways, one witness maintains that they tend to eliminate individuality 
and independence, and that they are apt to have too many rules and regulations.- 

Fanners’ organizations have sometimes succeeded in preventing attempted 
reductions in the prices of agricultural products and increases in the prices of 
goods bought by farmers. 3 Some of them have succeeded in securing legislation 
in the interest of agriculture. Some have gone to pieces on the rock of politics, 
but the Grange has for many years avoided partisanship, and has become perhaps 
the most influential of the farmers' organizations. 3 

Agricultural cooperation .—There are in the United States in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 5,000 cooperative organizations maintained entirely or mainly by farmers, 
exclusive of irrigation companies. They are organized for a variety of purposes, 
such as cooperative buying and selling of goods, cooperative insurance, main¬ 
tenance of small factories and shops, especially butter and cheese factories, mills 
and cotton gins, elevators, telephone lines, etc. These associations have often 
suffered from incompetent or even dishonest management and from lack of cap¬ 
ital. ' The best instance of cooperation in the working up of agricultural products 
is perhaps afforded by the cooperative creameries.' 1 The Grange, and, at least in 
North Carolina, the Farmers’Alliance have bought supplies cooperatively,’ but 
it is laid down as a general rule that this form of cooperation has been less suc¬ 
cessful than cooperative marketing of farm products; it has, in many cases at 
least, resulted in failure. It is suggested that farmers who attempt cooperation 
are not always true to their interests, and apparently do not trust each other 
enough to cooperate successfully." 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTION. 

Department of Agriculture .—Secretary Wilson is quoted to the effect that the 
United States Government has interested itself in agriculture not only through 
the establishment of agricultural colleges in the States, but also in investigating 
the principles of agriculture and in collecting information about agriculture as a 
commercial enterprise. 9 Dr. True compares the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture to a great experiment station.The work of several, but not all, of the 
bureaus and divisions of the Department is described in greater or less detail 
in the testimony. The Bureau of Animal Industry and the Division of Ento¬ 
mology not only have charge of practical work for preventing the spread of 
animal diseases and insect pests, to some extent in cooperation with the State 
authorities, but also conduct extensive scientific investigations having a prac¬ 
tical bearing upon their work." The Bureau of Forestry makes a study of 
the problems of reforestation, economical methods of lumbering, and protection 
against forest fires. '* The Division of Chemistry has undertaken investigations of 
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various kinds which private individuals would not he likely to conduct, such as 
the quality of wheat needed for making macaroni, and the possibility of develop¬ 
ing sugar-beet seeds. 1 The Office of Experiment Stations acts as a clearing house 
for information about agricultural education and research, and under its auspices 
independent investigations are made in certain lines, as in irrigation.® The Divi¬ 
sion of Statistics issues, among other reports, monthly statements concerning the 
condition of crops throughout the country, based upon data supplied by a large 
corps of voluntary correspondents and by salaried State agents, and supplemented 
by the reports of special traveling field agents. Printed cards summarizing this 
information are mailed to every postmaster in the United States monthly to be 
posted for the information of the public/' The Department compiles statistics 
relating to exports of agricultural products, and has taken some steps towards 
developing the demand for American products abroad. 4 

State departments, bureaus, or boards of agriculture exist in most of the States, 
and are engaged in a great variety of activities. 5 (See also Vol. xf, Part IV.) 

Representation of farmers.— There is some complaint that agriculture is not as 
well represented in the National and State legislatures as it should be." On the 
other hand, it is pointed out that where farmers control the legislature, as in West 
Virginia, they divide on political lines.’ 

The tariff and the farmer.— Several witnesses agree that while farmers may be 
helped indirectly by the establishment of factories and the general prosperity due 
to the tariff, they receive little, if any, direct protection.* Some go so far as to say 
that the tariff is injurious to the farmer on the who! ■, because it increases the prices 
of the articles he buys. 5 Several specific cases are mentioned, however, in which 
farmers are thought to be benefited directly by the tariff. Thus, the farmers of New 
England are said to gain something from the protective tariff on agricultural prod¬ 
ucts imported from Canada, especially hay and potatoes, and a'so from the duty on 
tobacco. 10 The influence of the tobacco tariff is, of course, not confined to New 
England, but particular emphasis is laid upon the importance and the favorable 
opportunity of developing the cultivation of liigh-grado tobacco in tlio Connecti¬ 
cut Valley, and so keeping at home the money now expended for imported tobacco, 
especially from Sumatra, while at the same time diminishing tlio price to the 
consumer." The tariff is also considered of great value to nurserymen and to pro¬ 
ducers of both sugar and rice," and the duty on hides is said to help the cattle 
raisers materially. 1 ' The duty on Mediterranean fruits very nearly offsets the 
higher fruit rate which California fruit growers havo to pay in shipping their 
product to Eastern markets. Californians therefore oppose any reduction. 14 

Free wool. —During the free wool period many flocks of sheep were slaughtered, 
but since the reestablishment of the duty on wool there has been some increase 
in the number of sheep kept. There is some evidence to the effect that there 
is a tendency to overdo tho business when the tariff is enforced. Cne result of 
free wool was that while the sheep were being slaughtered mutton was so cheap 
that the public acquired the taste for it, which it still retains. Under favorable 
conditions it is said to be possible to produce mutton as cheaply as beef, pound 
for pound, leaving the wool as so much clear gain. Sheep raisers favor the duty 
on wool, but are injured by agitation for changes in the tariff." 

Tariff on sugar.— Professor Kedzie believes that the sugar tariff should con¬ 
tinue for the present, because it would be disastrous to the sugar industry of this 
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country to cut the price of sugar down below the cost of production here. He 
believes that ultimately, however, when the industry is thoroughly established, 
the tariff will be unnecessary.' 

Commercial effects of expansion.— Fears are expressed that free trade with Porto 
Rico and the Philippines will result in a new and severe competition, especially in 
tobacco and sugar. On the other hand, it is suggested that the annexation of ter¬ 
ritory will enlarge the market for American goods, and benefit farmers together 
with the rest of the country.'' 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION. 

A large number of witnesses, representing nearly every section of the country, 
discuss the relative burden of State and local taxation upon agricultural and other 
interests, and nearly all agree that farmers are overtaxed as compared with resi¬ 
dents of cities, anainly because all farm property is tangible and visible to the 
assessor, while many of the forms of personal property owned in cities are easily 
concealed. 1 2 3 Only four witnesses express the opinion that agricultural and other 
property in their respective States are equally taxed, though one other thinks that 
farm land in North Dakota is taxed lower than other property. 4 * The farmer is 
accused of being chiefly to blame for the personal-property tax, however, always 
demanding it on the mistaken hypothesis that business men would escape if 
personal property were not taxed. 6 * * * * 

Farmers and others whose land is mortgaged suffer an additional disadvantage 
because of the taxation both of mortgages and of the mortgaged real estate. This 
results in the farmer paying the tax on the whole of the property, and also an 
increased rate of interest to Iris creditor." 

Proposed reforms.—Several devices are proposed for improving the adminis¬ 
tration of the existing general-property tax.’ For example, it is urged that 
assessors be appointed where they are now elected,’' and that taxes be equalized 
between localities on the basis of the amount of the taxes locally raised instead of 
the assessment.® On the other hand, fundamental objections are urged against the 
general-property tax, and it is held that tho systems of taxation in most of the 
States need complete remodeling, conditions having changed radically since they 
were adopted.Several witnesses advocate State income, inheritance, and corpo¬ 
ration taxes." Two witnesses favor a graduated income tax. 12 Others, while not 
advocating an incomo tax ns such, favor the taxation of property according to its 
income-producing capacity rather than its selling value. 13 

Taxation of land values .—'Three witnesses advocate the adoption of the single 
tax on land values." The editor of the Farmers’ Voice speaks for it with particular 
reference to the interests of the farmers. Mr. Ralston makes a more general argu- 
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men t in favor of it Several legislative attempts to introduce it in the United 
States are spoken of, inclnding a constitutional amendment pending in Colorado. 
Two aotual trials of it in local taxation are mentioned, both of which, however, 
were ended by the courts on the ground that they were unconstitutional. The 
approach to the system in New Zealand is also referred to. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

Education .—More generous aid to agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
is considered desirable, 1 though one witness proposes that the proceeds of the land- 
grant funds be used in the South for the support of farmer's institutes. - It is sug¬ 
gested that a national appropriation in aid of the common-school systems of the 
Southern States would he of great benefit. 3 (See also Vol. XV.) 

Investigation of conditions in the Smith.— There is a demand in the South for an 
official Governmental inquiry into the economic and general condition of the 
negroes and of the white tenant farmers, under expert supervision; and it is sug¬ 
gested that the expert preparing the schedule for the inquiry should himself take 
testimony on the ground. It is urged that there is great need for the col lection of 
statistics showing the conditions existing in that part of the country. It is espe¬ 
cially urged that the conditions of agricultural labor in the Black Belt and other 
typical sections of the cotton region lie investigated by the Industrial Commission 
or otherwise. 1 

Fertilizers. —Mr. Whitney mentions the desirability of national legislation gov¬ 
erning interstate commerce in fertilizers.’ 

Irrigation. —Mr. Mead expresses the opinion that reservoirs located in the chan¬ 
nels of streams, and especially on the headwaters of streams in the mountains, 
should be built as public works. He also calls attention to the fact that a number 
of bills have been introduced in Congress to give to the arid States the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands within their borders as a fund with which to construct irri¬ 
gation works, and suggests that the revenues derived from the public domain could 
be largely increased by collecting rent from the public grazing lands, over which 
flocks and herds now roam gratis and without restriction, to the great damage of 
the grasses, if not also to the injury of Eastern farmers by unfair competition.* 
Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, also urges governmental action to supplement the 
natural water supply of the West by the creation of artificial lakes and streams, 
and suggests that large sums now expended in river improvement might well be 
diverted to this use. 1 Among Eastern farmers there is some opposition to Govern¬ 
mental aid to irrigation enterprises, chiefly on the grounds that it wouhl constitute 
an undue assistance to their Western competitors and that the additional land is 
not yet needed for the production of crops." 

Seepage.— Mr. Whitney points out the desirability of either State or national 
legislation to stop the injury done in the West by seepage waters. He says that 
canal companies should either be compelled to protect their canals agaihst. perco¬ 
lation or pay damages to those injured by the accumulation of water and alkali 
on their land as a result of the seepage. 9 

Protection of grazing lands .—Quite apart from the suggested desirability of 
securing a revenue from the grazing lands of the public domain, it is considered 
necessary for the Government to exercise some control over them in order to pre¬ 
vent the injury caused by too close grazing. 1 ” A system of leases is proposed, in 
connection with such a disposition of irrigable lands as would enable each irriga¬ 
tor to lease some contiguous pasture land, the leased land, however, to remain 
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subject to entry under the existing land laws, in order that there should be no 
obstacle to the permanent settlement of areas suitable for cultivation. 

Diversification of crops.— Mr. Powers maintains that the State ought to take the 
lead in ascertaining what new agricultural industries should be established in each 
locality, and that the Nation should ascertain the crops and methods suited to the 
older sections of the country under the changed conditions now prevailing. 1 

Forestry .—There is a strong desire for legislation to preserve the evergreen for¬ 
ests of the Northwest, and it is proposed that great parks of these trees be main' 
tained, especially at the heads of great rivers and on poor nonagrlcultural lands. 
Mr. M. F. Greeley declares that the greatest thing Congress can do for the nation 
is to set aside such parks, and that the expenditure will more than pay for itself in 
doing away with the necessity of building dikes to protect the lower valleys against 
floods. 8 The beneficent influence of forests in preventing both floods and droughts 
Is also pointed out by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Nattzger; and the latter, besides urging 
the preservation especially of the forests on the Pacific slope, proposes the transfer 
of the forest reservations from the Interior to the Agricultural Department, in 
order to secure a more efficient protection against fire. 8 

River improvements.—Fir. Budge suggests that the channel of the Missouri Kiver 
be dredged and provided with pile bars to narrow the stream and extend naviga¬ 
tion. and to prevent destructive floods. He also suggests a series of bars and 
locks on the Red and Red Lake rivers. 8 

insect pests .—There is a demand from various sources for a national quarantine 
law against insect pests, such as that provided for in the bill (S. 5815, Fifty-sixth 
Congress, second session), which has already been favorably reported to the House 
of Representatives.' While there was at first some opposition to this measure 
among the nurserymen, a memorial strongly urging its passage has been submitted 
to Congress by a committee of the American Association of Nurserymen, and the 
opposition seems to have subsided. At any rate, the need of more uniform legisla¬ 
tion against insect pests is generally recognized, and Dr. Howard proposes a second 
national convention to agree upon details. There is a demand from Massachusetts 
for continuation by the National Government of the work for the extermination of 
the gipsy moth, which has been suspended by the State government.* Dr. Howard 
suggests as a rule for dividing such work between the State and national govern¬ 
ments that the State affected ought to do the work except where the insect may 
be reasonably expected to spread over a number of States. ’ 

Diseases of animals.— There is a general demand for national legislation to pre¬ 
vent the spread of disease among animals.* It is argued that the Bureau of Ani¬ 
mal Industry, having done such excellent work in the eradication of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, could do equally well with tuberculosis and glanders. 9 and that local 
laws are never effective against such a disease as sheep scab.The desirability of 
uniform legislation is conceded even when Federal legislation is not advocated." 

Dr. Salmon proposes that the Secretary of Agriculture be given authority to 
require the cleaning and disinfection of stock cars and stock yards and the proper 
disposition of diseased meat; also to make regulations prohibiting the shipment of 
uninspected meat from State to State or to foreign countries, so far as necessary 
vo guard against the use of diseased products. He also suggests a more compre¬ 
hensive penalty clause for shipping condemned meat, in order to prevent certain 
ingenious evasions of the law, and adds that the penalty for shipping diseased 
animals from one State to another should be made to apply to railroads which are 
in the hands of reoeivers, as well as to other railroads. 1 * 
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Food adulteration.—There is a very general demand for national pure food legis¬ 
lation, in view of the difficulties of State regulation and the need of uniformity. 
Several witnesses propose that the enforcement of the proposed law should be 
Entrusted to the Department of Agriculture. Specific proposals as to the nature 
of the proposed legislation are (1) that all food products should be required to be 
labeled so as to show their true constituents: (3) that food products brought into 
a State should immediately become subject to the State law, even if in original 
packages, and (3) that food products entering into interstate commerce should not 
be permitted to be falsely branded as to the State in which they are made. Dr. 
Gehrmann, besides emphasizing the importance of uniform legislation, lays down 
the general principles that pnre-food lawB should be very explicit; that the inspec¬ 
tors should be interested in their work and sufficiently numerous to secure an 
efficient enforcement of the law; that the chief officer in charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of the law should l>e a man of executive ability, having also scientific 
qualifications; and that every case of adulteration should be fully tried, political 
and personal considerations being strictly excluded. He also suggests publishing 
the names of violators of the law as a most effective punishment, and adds that 
the public should be educated regarding the requirements of the law.' 

Oleomargarine. —Many witnesses especially urge national legislation to restrict 
or regulate the sale of oleomargarine, either by requiring it to be distinguished 
from butter by coloring or labeling, or by a decided increase of the tax, e. g. to 10 
cents a pound. Mr. Hamilton points out that at present the oleomargarine busi¬ 
ness is so profitable that the temptation to fraudulent substitution is very great, 
and he advocates an increase of the tax to 10 cents so that the manufacturers 
could not undersell the dairymen.-' 

Speculation.— Several witnesses favor national legislation to prevent local deal¬ 
ing in options and futures, especially in bucket shops. 1 * * 

Inspection and grading of grain—Regulation of elevators.—In order to prevent 
manipulation of grades by warehousemen and other dealers in grain it is proiiosed 
that a national grade be established as a basis, all gram grading above or below 
that grade to be sold at a premium or discount. It is believed that this would 
resnlt in saving to the farmer some part of the profits which now go to middle¬ 
men. 4 * Other proposals are that the terminal elevators should be placed under the 
control of the General Government, and that inspectors should be appointed at 
public warehouses to prevent the warehousemen from trafficking in or mixing grain 
or from keeping the better qualities of their customers' grain and delivering the 
poorest quality. 4 

Railrmd discriminations, etc. (See also Vols. IV and IX.)—One of the measures 
proposed in connection with the railroads is that all discriminations, special 
rates, and rebates should be prohibited. 6 One witness advocates the legalization 
of pooling under such supervision as would give the public the benefit of what¬ 
ever advantage the railroads would derive from it, ; but this proposal does not 
appear to be popular, among either farmers or grain merchants. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission.— There seems to be a general feeling that the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be increased.* It is pro- 
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posed, for example, that the commission be given the authority to enforce its rules 
and regulations; 1 that it should have power to determine what are reasonable 
rates, and to classify rates; '• and that it should have supervisory power to control 
various matters connected with the interstate commerce, including the weighing, 
storage, inspection, and transfer of grain. 3 It is also suggested that oue member 
of the commission should be an agriculturist, while one should represent manu¬ 
factures and one commercial interests. 4 

dovernment ownership of railroails .—The necessity of Government control over 
railroads leads three witnesses to suggest Government ownership, but it is pointed 
out that this should not be undertaken without a satisfactory civil-service system." 

Jttyillation of corporations and trusts .—In view of the ill success of State legis¬ 
lation to regulate industrial combinations, it is proposed that Federal legislation 
be enacted for the purpose, at least where interstate business is concerned. 3 * It is 
suggested that protective duties be removed in the case of industries which are in 
the hands of great combinations.’ 

Cooperation.— Mr. Holmes suggests that incorporated cooperative companies 
should be subject to the supervision of State officers, and that those engaged in 
interstate commerce might preferably be provided l or by national legislation.* 

Department of Agriculture .—It is suggested that the annual appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture should be increased to at least $1(1,000.000, to ena¬ 
ble it to keep pace with the importance of the industry. A specific extension of 
the Department’s work is asked for in the collection of statistics relating to the 
cost of raising important agricultural products. 9 It is also suggested that the 
Department continue its experiments in the growth of high-grade sugar-beet seed, 
as it is considered desirable and necessary that the seed should be grown in this 
country. 1 " Mr. Hammond urges the establishment of a division of mechanics to 
give information of mechanical improvements, in order that the mechanical prog¬ 
ress ol agriculture may keep pace with that of other occupations. 11 

Hank'imj. —Southern planters urge that the national banks be permitted to loan 
money on real estate security, in order that loans may be negotiated more readily 
and at reasonable rates of interest, and that the 10 per < ent tax on the circulation 
of State banks be removed. 1- ' 

Postal sarimjs 0a uks. —Several witnesses recommend the establishment of postal 
savings banks. Tho National Grange is said to be in favor of such banks. 13 

Direct election of Senators.—The National Grange also favors the direct election 
of Senators. 11 

Tariff.— There is some demand for increased tariff protection to agricultural 
interests. It is stated that between three and four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural products are imported which should be produced in this country, 
and that the encouragement of their production at home would help to diversify 
agriculture. In particular, higher duties on wool and hides are called for; 15 and 
a reimposition of the duty on foreign-grown hemp is especially urged as a means 
of needed encouragement to the hemp-growing industry of Kentucky. 1 * Mr. Wed- 
derburn, though not in favor of protective duties in general, suggests that the cul- 
tivation of long-staple cotton might well be etuouraged by a tax on imports. 1 ’ 
California interests are opposed to any reduction of the tariff, especially on fruits. 
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even by means of reciprocity treaties; 1 * and Mr. Saylor favors a continuance of 
the duty on sugar, even from Porto Rico. 1 

Extension of foreign markets .—Comparatively little effort has been made to 
develop the agricultural export trade of the United States, and attention is called 
to the desirability of Government action for that purpose, and also to the need of 
a careful study of the tastes and requirements of foreign countries. It is con¬ 
sidered especially desirable to secure new customers for the cotton crop, two-thirds 
of which is exported. 3 

It is generally agreed that a system of Government inspection of export products 
should be provided for, especially in the case of dairy products. Mr. Hitchcock 
proposes a system of optional inspection for grain, believing that a Government 
certificate would enhance the value of the grain in Europe. 4 * Other proposals for 
extending the foreign trade are a continuation of the experimental shipments of 
butter already inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture; 1, An improvement 
of the consular service; 6 the employment of traveling special agents and agricul¬ 
tural attaches to American embassies in foreign countries; ; exhibits at exposi¬ 
tions, permanent exhibits in foreign countries, and advertisements in foreign 
newspapers and magazines;* the appointment of an export commission; 9 the 
encouragement of cold-storage facilities at the ports, and of improved cold-storage 
transportation facilities; 10 the opening of an Isthmian canal, which is especially 
desired by the people of the Pacific coast and the South,' 1 but is said t o bo opposed 
by some Northern farmers;the development of American shipping by means of 
subsidies, 13 and export bounties on staple agricultural products." 

Export bounties.— Mr. Wedderbum argues that an export bounty on staple 
agricultural export products, by making it profitable to raise and export grain, 
cotton, and tobacco, would stop the Southern and Western competition with the 
Eastern truck farmer, and so benefit New England as well as the parts of the 
country producing the staples.' s Mr. Powers opposes the export bounty, he says 
the result would be the same as in the case of the German sugar bounty, which 
has made sugar so cheap in England that farmers feed raw German sugar to their 
hogs, at the expense of the German taxpayer, while the bounty has raised the 
price of sugar to the German consumer and thus lessened the amount consumed. 
Mr. Powers maintains that if the bounty were removed the increased consumption 
in Germany would in time create a market for as much sugar as the export 
bounty has.'* 

Rural mail deliver;/.— All the witnesses who discuss this subject are emphatically 
in favor of rural mail delivery as a great convenience and benefit to fanners. 
It is argued that those who live in the country are as much entitled to free mail 
delivery as those who live in cities, and that it would be a great economy to do 
away with the necessity of daily trips to town. It is also believed that the use of 
the mails would increase. 1 ' 

Road improvement .—It is proposed that the United States Government bear 
some part, e. g. one-third, of the expense of road improvements. 14 
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posed, for example, that the commission be given the authority to enforce its rules 
and regulations; 1 that it should have power to determine what are reasonable 
rates, and to classify rates; '• and that it should have supervisory power to control 
various matters connected with the interstate commerce, including the weighing, 
storage, inspection, and transfer of grain. 3 It is also suggested that oue member 
of the commission should be an agriculturist, while one should represent manu¬ 
factures and one commercial interests. 4 

dovernment ownership of railroails .—The necessity of Government control over 
railroads leads three witnesses to suggest Government ownership, but it is pointed 
out that this should not be undertaken without a satisfactory civil-service system." 

Jttyillation of corporations and trusts .—In view of the ill success of State legis¬ 
lation to regulate industrial combinations, it is proposed that Federal legislation 
be enacted for the purpose, at least where interstate business is concerned. 3 * It is 
suggested that protective duties be removed in the case of industries which are in 
the hands of great combinations.’ 

Cooperation.— Mr. Holmes suggests that incorporated cooperative companies 
should be subject to the supervision of State officers, and that those engaged in 
interstate commerce might preferably be provided l or by national legislation.* 

Department of Agriculture .—It is suggested that the annual appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture should be increased to at least $1(1,000.000, to ena¬ 
ble it to keep pace with the importance of the industry. A specific extension of 
the Department’s work is asked for in the collection of statistics relating to the 
cost of raising important agricultural products. 9 It is also suggested that the 
Department continue its experiments in the growth of high-grade sugar-beet seed, 
as it is considered desirable and necessary that the seed should be grown in this 
country. 1 " Mr. Hammond urges the establishment of a division of mechanics to 
give information of mechanical improvements, in order that the mechanical prog¬ 
ress ol agriculture may keep pace with that of other occupations. 11 

Hank'imj. —Southern planters urge that the national banks be permitted to loan 
money on real estate security, in order that loans may be negotiated more readily 
and at reasonable rates of interest, and that the 10 per < ent tax on the circulation 
of State banks be removed. 1- ' 

Postal sarimjs 0a uks. —Several witnesses recommend the establishment of postal 
savings banks. Tho National Grange is said to be in favor of such banks. 13 

Direct election of Senators.—The National Grange also favors the direct election 
of Senators. 11 

Tariff.— There is some demand for increased tariff protection to agricultural 
interests. It is stated that between three and four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of agricultural products are imported which should be produced in this country, 
and that the encouragement of their production at home would help to diversify 
agriculture. In particular, higher duties on wool and hides are called for; 15 and 
a reimposition of the duty on foreign-grown hemp is especially urged as a means 
of needed encouragement to the hemp-growing industry of Kentucky. 1 * Mr. Wed- 
derburn, though not in favor of protective duties in general, suggests that the cul- 
tivation of long-staple cotton might well be etuouraged by a tax on imports. 1 ’ 
California interests are opposed to any reduction of the tariff, especially on fruits. 
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I. PROGRESS OP AGRICULTURE DURING THE NINTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

A. Numerical Importance of the agricultural Industrie*.- l. Hum¬ 
ber of farmer*.—Mr. Powkhh, of the (Vhhuh Office, says that from 1850 to 1890 the 
jwpulation of the United States engaged in agriculture inorease<l from 18,500,000 to 
27,000,000. Tiie farmowners, who in 1850 were a little more than 50 per centof the 
farm families, increased to a little more than 00 j>er cent in 1890, laborers and ten¬ 
ants decreasing to about 40 percent. The slaves represented in 1850 about 19 per 
cent of the farm families, and wage laborers about 10 per cent. Although the num¬ 
ber of wage laborers was increased by the emancipation of the slaves, it has relatively 
decreased since that time, while tenancy has increased in a very marked degree. 
(170.) 

Mr. Holmes, of the United States Department of Agriculture, says the agricultural 
element is the largest one in our population. In 1890 out of 22,750,000 persons 
employed in all gainful occupations, 8,500,000 were employed in agricultural occupa¬ 
tions of all sorts. Of these 8,000,000 were agricultural lal>orers working for wages, 
and 5,500,000 were farmers of the proprietor class, including owners and tenants. 
The farming element constitutes one-third of the population, and while the capital 
employed in agriculture is small compared with that invested in manufacturing ami 
mechanical industries, it is numbers of people rather than dollars of wealth that are 
entitled to primary consideration. (152, 157.) 

Mr. Htockwkll, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, states 
the number employed in agriculture in Massachusetts as follows: 1875, 74,500; 1885, 
77,681; 1895, exclusive of agricultural laborers, 37,566. Mr. Stockwell ap 


believes that the percentage of increase of the previous decade held good from 1885 
to 1895. (884.) 

2. Humber and value of farm*.—Mr. A. J. WnmKKmiHK, master of the Virginia 
State Grange, quotes the report of Hon. William 11. Hatch as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture (Report No. 1999, Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
March 2, 1895) as showing that the number of farms in the United States increased 
between 1880 and 1890 from 4,008,907 to 4,.564,641, or 16.25 per cent, while the num¬ 
ber of farms in New York, Pennsylvania, and New England decreased 5.4 per cent, 
and their acreage decreased 7.70 per cent. In 1860 the fanners’ wealth was nearly 
one-half the wealth of the entire country, but in 1890 it had decreased to one-fourth, 
notwithstanding the vast increase in acreage, capital, and production. (628.) 

Mr. Stockwell also calls attention to a decline in farm values. In 1850 the fanners 
0W ' I ‘°d one-half the wealth of the country; in 1890, only one-fourth. (891.) 

Ha X H t * le , v hlue of fanns at the Eleventh Census was a little over 
ioVWVIrSvvdCr’ , ,lve 8t0t * antl farming implements a little less than 
13,000,000,000; making a total of about $16,000,000,000. (184.) 

Mr. Stockwell shows by a comparison of the census figures of 1880 and 1890 a 
considerable diminution in the number, acreage, and valuation of Massachusetts 

Sr "toin i!S ow employed in agricultural pursuits in Massachusetts in 1895 

waa ^iy,557,214. (887,888.) 

Mr* Poole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, says there has been a small 
Dut steady increase for years in the amount of land cultivated in that State. (924.) 

Dr. Olio well explains the small increase in the value of farming property by the 
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fact that the rewards of capital and labor are much lower in agriculture than in other 
lines of activity, and that inequality tends to throw capital out of agriculture. (339.) 

3. Productivity of agriculture. —Professor Bailey, of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, illustrates the increase of agricultural production by certain 
statements relating to average crops toward the close of the eighteenth century. It 
was said in 1791 by an observer living within 6 miles of Philadelphia that 8 bushels 
of wheat to the acre was a fair allowance for the better kind of farms in those parts; 
that some did not yield 6, and that eight out of ten did not come up to 8. Mr. Bailey 
sayB that the yield t>f wheat in Pennsylvania and the adjoining regions now averages 
at'least twice these figures, and the best farms do much better. The same observer 
said in 1791 that dairy cows averaged 2 pounds of butter a week, or 104 pounds a 
year. An ordinary farm dairy to-day in that region, says Mr. Bailey, should aver¬ 
age 250 pounds of butter to the cow, and the best herds will produce more. Mr. 
Bailey also quotes an extended estimate of the average production of a good farm in 
Bucks County in 1791. His conclusion is that the average productivity of a farm is 
four to six times greater to-day than it was in the same section 100 years ago. 
(1004-1006.) 

Among the reasons for increased productivity of farm land Mr. Bailey enumerates 
the use of better tools, the use of commercial fertilizers, and the more general appre¬ 
ciation of the value of tillage and of the rotation of crops. The better markets and 
the greater competition stimulate activity and energy. A greater range of products 
is in demand. Diseases and insects are under better control. Elsewhere, however, 
Mr. Bailey says that insects and diseases have grown more numerous and more serious 
because of the introduction of new pests by commerce and because of the greater 
variety of crops, the greater extent of crops of one kind, etc. He adds, however, 
in this connection, that in many cases the farmer has a recouree for the destruction 
of pests, and that his resources in such directions are greater to-day than they were 
100 years ago. (1006,1013.) 

According to the census returns the aggregate value of farm products remained 
nearly stationary from 1870 to 1890, while the value of manufactures nearly doubled 
between 1880 and 1890. Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, criticises the census figures, 
however, as being subject to important corrections. The census of 1890 reported as 
manufactures many small industries which had not previously been included under 
that head. The census returns make no allowance for the value of raw material 
consumed, which is estimated in the census returns as considerably more than half 
the gross value of manufactured products. Moreover, many manufactured products 
are used as material for other manufactures, and the values of them are counted 
again and again. (835, 836.) 

Mr. Holmes thinks it very doubtful whether the product per acre has increased 
on the whole. The statistics of agriculture do not indicate anv distinct movement 
toward intensive agriculture, though it is well known that such a movement is tak¬ 
ing place in special directions. (156.) 

Mr. Wkddebbchn says that between 1880 and 1894 there was an increase in pro¬ 
duction and in the yield per acre, but a loss of $248,299,825 in the money value of 
the product (628.) 

Mr. Bsioham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, believes that the farmers made a 
larger profit on a given investment 40 years ago than to-day. The valuation of land 
and of cattle was lower, so that a man could get more from the Bame investment. 
Nevertheles, a dollar will now buy a good deal more of most kinds of goods than 
formerly, agricultural implements especially lieing cheaper and better. (13.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, says that the agricultural 
products of to-day are more valuable in the aggregate than 50 years Sgo, because 
there is a larger capital employed; but he doubts whether, acre for acre, more wealth 
is produced now than before. (809.) 

Mr. Stock well declares that the United States as a farming nation is equaled by 
none in the amount of its agricultural productions. “The grain ta finer, the fruit 
more luscious, the flower more beautiful than ever before.” The farmer each year 
adds to the wealth of the country far more than all other industries combined. The 
total value of agricultural products for 1898 was $4,000,000,000, and the relative value 
as shown by the exports has averaged nearly 80 per cent for the last 50 years. (891.) 

4. Agriculture tbs fundamental Industry.— Mr. Stockwell says the prosperity of 
agriculture is the foundation of National wealth, and is a matter for Congress to con¬ 
sider very carefully. (892.) 

B. Prevalence and limitations of agricultural prosperity.— in 

the Eatt generally.— Dr. Crowell aays the localities ifi the East with which he & most 
familiar have rapidly advanced in the last decade, both in the condition of agricul¬ 
tural labor, in the earnings of agriculture, and in the ability of farmers to send their 
children to higher institutions of learning. (337.) 
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Mr. Norms, master of the New York State Grange, thinks that farmers in.the older 
sections of the country are in a worse condition on the average than they were 30 
years ago. He adds that where the fanners of the Eastern States have depended 
entirely upon growing cereals, they have run behind and had to mortgage their 
farms. (328, 327.) 

New England. —Mr. Bachkldkk says the farmers of New England have suffered 
greatly from western competition, but are to-day more prosperous than ever before. 
Owing especially to the efforts of the Grange,_ which is exceedingly active in New 
Hampshire, the social conditions and opportunities for enjoyment among the farming 
classes have been greatly improved. (40, 41.) 

Mr. Stockwell says that the Massachusetts farmer, after being in a bad condition 
for 4 or 5 years, has become prosperous. There is a marked improvement; he lias 
turned his attention from the old lines to the new, and prices and conditions are 
better. 

Mr. Stockwell considers the prosperity of Massachusetts farmers in 1899 and 1900, 
in spite of the drought, a wonderful illustration of what can be done by intelligent 
culture and of the strength of the Massachusetts soils. (893, 901.) 

Mr. Stockwell says the progress of agriculture, the influence of the State board and 
its institutes, the work of the Grange, and the increase in all other lines are reflected 
in better conditions in the farmers’ homes all over Massachusetts and in a higher 
plane of living. The laborers on the farms enjoy better conditions of life than 
formerly. The surroundings of the home are more neat and more beautiful than 
formerly. (884.) 

New York. —Mr. Powers questions whether the New York farmer is doing as 
well as 20 years ago. He turns off as much money, but is spending more in con¬ 
nection with his farm. New York farm owners and tenants live better, however, 
than 15 years ago. (178.) 

Mr. Stockwell says the New York Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor recently made an exhaustive inquiry into the agricultural depression in New 
York State. Mr. Kjelgaard,anintelligentPennsy]vaniafarmer,wasemployedtotravel 
through the agricultural districts, and Mr. George T. Powell investigated the sub¬ 
ject by correspondent*. Mr. Stockwell quotes from the report made to the society, 
showing that farming land had depreciated; that 30 per cent of the farmers were 
anxious to leave their homes, that 86 per tent reported that their children could not 
be influenced to remain on the farms, that tenant fanning was on the increase, that 
35 per cent of the New York fanners were losing money, 50 per cent were danger¬ 
ously near doing so, ami 14 per cent making a profit, while 20 per cent did not know 
whether thev were or not. (888,892.) 

Professor IUilby quotes 20 replies from representative New York farmers to ques¬ 
tions as to the existence and the canses of agricultural decline. Only 6 out of the 20 
seem to Mr. Bailey to indicate that there is a general depression in agriculture, and 
even in these cases the decline does not seem to make the respondents hopeless. 
Several of the correspondents point out that the question may be differently answered 
according to one’s understanding of it. Some of them regard the decline of the 
value of farm land as an evidence of agricultural depression. Others, looking at the 
matter from the standpoint of the worker and iiossible buyer of land, take a different 
view. One says: “ I think that there has never been a more favorable time to buy 
a farm and pay for it from the soil than now.” Others point out that while land 
values have declined, farm products bring prices that are profitable, if intelligence 
is applied to raising them, and that farm wages are higher than they were years 
ago. (1006-1010.) 

New Jersey. —Mr. Coles, a farmer and dairyman, of Woodstown, N. J., says the 
condition of agriculture in his section is not very prosperous. Prices are generally 
lower than formerly, though perhaps agricultural products are no more affected 
than the products of other industries. There is some feeling among New Jersey 
farmers that they suffer from the low freight rates for long hauls from the West 
Beat estate has been reduced in value. The profits of many farmers are reduced 
b y the interest on land bought at higher prices. (122,123.) 

Mr. Coles adds, however, that the home comforts and enjoyments of the New Jer- 
sey farm are greater than formerly. Most of the farmers in his section have fairly 
good homes, horses, and carriages, and live about as well as other people. Where 
there is any talent for music, they try to have a musical instrument in the house; 
generally an organ, but often a piano. The children are better educated than for¬ 
merly; some go away to school or college. (126,129.) 

«_fi r ‘ °* Pennington, N. J., says that the farms in that vicinity are gen- 

erallv devoted to mixed agriculture-potato farming and dairying. Mouth of Tren- 
,om e truck farming. He thinks the condition of agriculture and the 
profits on the capital employed compare favorably with the period preceding the civil 
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war, but not with the period immediately following it. Farms in that section are all 
occupied, and new lands have been cleared and wet lands reclaimed by underdrain¬ 
age. (132.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, thinks the 
Ohio farmer is in a much Ix'.tter condition now than he was before the war. He 
complains because he feels that he is not as prosperous as ho was at a given period 
after the war, when the increased demand for agricultural products greatly affected 
their prices. Mr. -Miller knows of no abandoned farms in Ohio. (614.) 

Illinois.— Mr. George, of Chicago, says the condition of agriculture in Illinois is 
vastly improved, as compared with 40 years ago, though it might be still better. 
The farmers live in more comfort, and have much better educational and social priv¬ 
ileges. Mr. George rememhers the time, from 1840 to 1844, when farmers could not 
find a market for corn in Illinois, even at 10 cents a bushel in exchange for mer¬ 
chandise, and when pork could not be sold at any price. (223, 224.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. Hanley says that all the farmers within 30 miles of St. Paul are 
wealthy; “probably none of them is worth iess than $20,000.” . They have the 
benefited the terminal market at St. Paul. (274.) 

Mr. Moran, of Minnesota, thinks the tendency is for the farmers to live a little 
better than 25 or 30 years ago, but that they still ran not afford to live as well as 
they ought to. (711.) 

The Northwest. —Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., thinks the farmers of the 
Northwest are doing lietter and feeling 1 Sitter than formerly. They farm better and 
are diversifying and raising stock. (727.) 

Mr. Jumper, also of Alierdeen, savs the farmers of South Dakota have learned 
by experience and understand the soil a good deal better than formerly. The con¬ 
dition of the farmer has advanced every year for 4, 5, or 8 years; it is now very good 
and is still advancing. (734.) 

Mr. Powers says that on the frontier of to-day, in the semiarid regions of the 
West, a greater percentage of those who try to make homes succeed than did so in 
central New York at the beginning of the century. In the early settlement of cen¬ 
tral New York a great deal of land was taken up under contract, and not one-fourth 
of the men who thus took land ever jierfected the title. The chances of a man pay¬ 
ing off a debt on a western farm are at least ten times what they were in central 
New York at the beginning of the century. (171.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Auer, master of the Maryland State Grange, says there was a 
great deal more land under cultivation in Maryland 40 years ago than Rt the present 
time. A great deal has grown up in timber, and along the railroads many farms 
have been subdivided into small town sites. The average condition of agriculture is 
not as good as it was 40 years ago, though in every locality there are industrious 
farmers who are making money. (104,109.) 

Virginia. —Mr. Weiioerburn says there is a decided improvement among the 
fanners of northern Virginia, but as a rule the farmers have not made much money, 
and have had to lie very economical. The cost of production and of everything 
used in production is too high for profit. (623,624.) 

West Virginia .—Mr. Cloiian says there haS lieeu a steady improvement in the 
condition of the farmers of West Virginia, and is very hopeful for the future. (603.) 

North Carolina. —Mr. Graham, member of the North Carolina Board of Agriculture 
and president of the State Farmers’ Alliance, says there were some exceptionally 
fine farmers in North Carolina before the war, hut he thinks the farmers as a daRS 
have improved in their methods since that time. They are more intelligent ami 
live better than 30, 40, or 50 years ago. Agriculture has not been remunerative in 
North Carolina for several years past, however. (433, 434.) 

South Carolina .—Mr. Youmans, a fanner and merchant of Fairfax, S. C., testi¬ 
fies that in his section agriculture is in adeplorable condition; in spite of the fertility 
of the soil, the propitiousness of the seasons, the industry of the people, anil abun¬ 
dant harvests, there is hardship and distress, which must be due to an artificial 
cause. Small landholders are being forced to give up their land, and it will be only 
a question of time until the large landholders must d(i the same. The proceeds of 
the crops will not pay the expense of production. Scarcely any crop Is profitable. 
The tendency of prices is downward, though there are temporary reactions in certain 
lines. Mr. Youmans says he can not get $5 for what he could sell 20 years ago 
for $20. He believes that in the matter of prices history repeats itself, and refers to 
the decline in the twenties and forties, the rise in the fifties, and the decline since 
1872. Mr. Youmans says be made money steadily as a cotton planter until 1890. 
(117, 118.) 

Georgia.—Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, testifies that the 
progress of Georgia in all lines of industry has been very raarfied during the last 
decade, and especially so in agriculture in the last two years. Mr. Stevens regards 
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the increase of urban population as an evidence of gratifying growth in the diversity 
of industrial pursuits, arguing greatly increased prosperity. There is a larger per¬ 
centage of attractive homes among the agricultural population than at any previous 
time. 

The present condition of the agriculturists of Georgia is much better in every way 
than for many years past. The country banks hold a much smaller number of farm¬ 
ers’ notes, and for smaller amounts, but have much larger deposits from the farmers 
than ever before. (906,906,915.) 

Mr. Bbown, president of the Georgia State Agricultural Society, testifies that the 
landholders and the laborers of his State alike have lost ground materially during 
the past few years. The small farmer, who works his own land and does not hire 
labor, is more prosperous than the large farmer and landowner, although he has 
few luxuries and lives mostly on what he can himself raise. (60.) 

Mr. Redding, director of the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, thinks the 
Georgia farmer is a little harder up than he was before tne war. He has known of 
a good many cases where men have been sold out to pay their creditors. (443,445.) 

Mr. Bakbett, of Augusta, Ga., testilies that Georgia is not prosperous. The tax 
returns have decreased within the last few years. (61.) 

Alabama. —Mr. 1 ’oolk, commissioner of agriculture of Alabama, says the condi¬ 
tion of agriculture in Alabama is better by 60 per cent than it was 16 or 20 years 
ago. Since about 1890 there has been a steady increase of prosperity everv year. 
(924,925.) 

Southern agriculture before the war. —Mr. Nunnally, a cotton planter of Georgia, 
testifies that even in the old days of luxury and ease in the South a man who did 
not inherit anything, but was obliged to face poverty from the beginning, usually 
remained poor. The implements of husbandry were few and primitive. The prac¬ 
tice was to work out the soil and move on to more productive fields. That day of 
devastation is over. The land has been reclaimed, and produces far richer crops 
than in its early freshness. (454.) 

Agricultural aetmmon in the South. —Mr. Dii.i.inuiiam says the whole agricultural 
industry of the South is depressed. The small white fanners are in the same con¬ 
dition as the colored farmers. He believes that the Southern farmers must fertilize 
the soil and raise their food. (168.) 

Recent Southern prosperity.—Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment sta¬ 
tions, says all the Southern States are in first-class condition at present. Money 
is abundant; farmers are cheerful, and are improving their farms and diversifying 
their agriculture. Among the whites there is less moving about, less disposition to 
sell, more endeavor to improve and embellish the home than Dr. Stubbs has ever 
seen before. There are fewer mortgages, less dissatisfaction, more home comforts, 
more education, more live stock, more fertilizers used, anil better attention paid to 
farming. In the nature of things, this condition is not permanent, because if the 
Ixittom should drop out of either of the staple crops—cotton, sugar, or rice—the 
South would suffer. These interests are prosperous because prices are fairly good. 
Six or 8 years ago the cotton planters found it difficult to make both ends meet, 
selling the crop at 4 cents a pound and having to buy things at higher prices than 
now, and they passed through very desperate straits. Rice and Bugar are liable to 
these fluctuations, as well as cotton. (782.) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, says the condition of the 
farmers of Georgia is not what it ought to be, but has improved of late. The short 
cotton crop of 1899, and the fact that Southern mills used more cotton than ever 
before, combined to raise the price of cotton; the South fixed the price for the first 
time. In addition to that, tne farmers of to-day are raising their own supplies of 
food, not only of vegetables, but of meats, and harvested more wheat in 1900 than 
in any other 3 years since the civil war. Mr. Stevens believes that Georgia has 
unsurpassed agricultural possibilities. (916,917.) 

Mr. Balch, of Little Rock, Ark., testifies that the cotton farmers have prospered 
more for 2 or 3 years preceding the date of his testimony (March, 1900) than for 
many years before, and that the South is in better condition than ever before. Large 
amounts of capital are being invested in mills, giving employment to labor between 
laying-by time and cotton-picking time, and between cotton picking-time and plant¬ 
ing time. Mr. Balch attributes much of the improved condition of the planters 
to success in inducing the colored people to buy lees in the way of supplies than 
formerly. (496,497.) 

Mr. Iiill, of Memphis, thinks the condition of the farmers and planters in that 
vicinity has improved somewhat in the past few years, but is not as good as for a 
short time after the war, when labor was more to be relied upon ana the price of 
cotton was high. (608.) 
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Mr. Norfleet, a cotton factor of Memphis, testifies that there was less demand for 
loans in the spring of 1900 than for 15 years before, on account of the higher prices of 
cotton. (488.) 

Mr. Moseley, a cotton dealer of Memphis, testifies that the year 1899-1900 was a 
remarkable year, and that the country is in better condition j March, 1900) than for 
a number of years. A great many mortgages have been paid ofi. (515.) 

Mr. Kyle, "of Mississippi, also considers the condition of the cotton planters better 
(March, 1900) than for several years. More people have money to loan, prices for 
cotton and other products having been better. Cattle and sheep have realized good 
prices. (470.) 

C. Causes of agricultural depression.— Professor Bailey thus summarizes 
the causes generally assigned by his farmer correspondents for the so-called agricul¬ 
tural depression: 

“Firet, economic conditions, comprising depreciation of farm values, inequalities of taxation, tho 
high charges between the producer and consumer, the drifting of population toward the cities, the 
competition due to the opening of tho West, overproduction, tho increase of governmental expenses, 
and the fact that the farmer reacts slowly to economic changes: second, poor roads, whereby the 
fanner is at a disadvantage in the market and is socially ostracised; third, the lack of good farming 
and of the ability to take hold of the new knowledge and inspiration of the day, as seen in the need 
of'education and of business method, in the tendency to follow old lines of effort, in the lack of 
specialization: fourth, social conditions, comprising the relative isolation of the farmer and tho con¬ 
sequent unattraettvenessof his life, the fact that hedoes not appreciate his business, the great increase 
of expenses due to his effort to provide what may be called the luxuries of life.’’ (1010.) 

1. Foreign and Western competition.—Mr. Wilson, masterof the I llinoia State Grange, 
says the farmers have come into competition with the great fields opened up in the 
West during the past 20 years, and that ttie competition of foreign countries, such 
as Argentina and Russia, lias also tmd quite an effect. (250.) 

Mr. Wkoderbcrn thinks the farmer is brought into unjust competition at home 
and abroad; he is compelled to compete in the open markets of the world witli men 
who pay from 6 to 20 cents a day for lalior on cheap land, and in some cases 
with American agricultural implements and government bounties, while at home he 
has to pay on a protective basis for everything he uses. Mr. Wodderburn under¬ 
stands that in the Danubian provinces the railroads carry export grain for very 
much less than any other commodity. He implies that the low rate practically 
amounts to a bounty affecting American farmers disadvantageous!}’. (628, 629.) 

Mr. Brigham thinks the land laws of the United States have been unduly liberal, 
and have led to the opening of Western farms liefore they were needed. This lias 
injured the farmers in the East, and those in the West themselves are now suffering 
from the overproduction of farm products. The grants to railways, also, have had 
an undesirable effect. The competition of Western lands has forced Eastern farmers 
to change their methods greatly, and where, on account of the distance from cities, 
this has been less possible, the farmers have suffered esjieciallv. (10,11.) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, says that for the last 25 years 
the owners of farms in the older communities have been brought into conqietition 
with the homesteads practically given away by the Government. There lias been a 
good deal of opposition on the part of farmers, in the older sections fo the Govern¬ 
ment’s land policy. The public land is now generally taken up, and that competi¬ 
tion is over. The result is a rise in the value of farm lands, and a corresponding 
improvement in the position of the American farmer. (240.) 

Professor Davenport says there has never been in the history of the world the 
sudden opening up of anything like such an agricultural tract as Western America. 
The fanners of the Mississippi Valley and the West have aimed to get maximum 
crops regardless of the consequence to tho soil, and have, thrown upon the markets 
of the world an immense quantity of food products raised at a minimum cost, so that 
it has been very hard for foreigners to compete with them, and our own Eastern 
farmers have been crowded to the wall. (266.) 

Mr. Whitney, chief of the Bureau (formerly Division) of Soils in the Department 
of Agriculture, says that while cheap trans|>ortation has opened up new and extensive 
markets, it has also been the cause of the development of extensive areas of new and 
very fertile country, and the effect of this upon the New England States and the South 
has been very great. When wheat brought $1.25 and $1.50 a bushel, and hay was 
correspondingly valuable, the New England farms were profitable, and the farmers 
made a comfortable living, but with low prices and cheap transportation they are 
unable to compete on their small areas of rough land with the fertile and easily cul¬ 
tivated lands of the West. (805,866.) 

Mr. Powers has no doubt that the surplus products of the West, with cheap trans¬ 
portation, have unfavorably affected Eastern farmers, who are suffering very much 
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from the competition of the West in the production of certain great staples. He 
predicts that this competition will be felt even more severely in the future. (176,181.) 

Mr. Stockwell says overproduction of wheat and com in the West, lack of a Euro¬ 
pean market, the ranches on the plains, and the beef combine left New England no 
profit in the old lines of farm work. The progressive farmer is now working along 
new lines which are more profitable. (901.) 

Mr. Ageb ascribes the decadence of Maryland agriculture partly to the low prices 
" for farm products, which farm machinery has had a tendency to bring about, and 
to the opening up of the West. (109,) 

Mr. Hamilton says the rapid development of the West has increased the aggregate 
production of the country very greatly, and has changed to some extent the agricul¬ 
ture of different sections. It has been found that certain districts in the Far West are 
especially adapted to certain crops. The Eastern States have found it necessary to 
vary the character of their crops and raise a greater variety, taking up the culture of 
articles which are not easily transported for long distances. Mr. Hamilton supposes 
that one effect has been to bring down the prices of certain crops, such as wheat. 
He thinks it has not affected hay, because of the bulk, and perhaps it has not greatly 
affected com. '366,367.) 

Mr. Dye testifies that the competition of other States, especially fostered by dis¬ 
criminations in railway rates making the cost of freight relatively cheaper‘from 
greater distances, has greatly injured all classes of fanning in New Jersey. The 
tmck farming, which superseded grain production largely, now suffers from the 
competition of .Southern States, although this varies greatly from season to Beason. 
The peach and pear growers are in many cases finding themselves unable to make a 
profit and are tearing out their orchards. New Jersey farmers are no longer able, in 
most cases, to get the very high prices for early vegetables and fruits which they 
formerly received. Milk also is being carried from long distances to the cities by 
means of refrigerator cars, so that dairymen in New Jersey are now getting scarcely 
2 cents a quart for their milk. (95,96.) " ' 

2. Poor farming.— Professor Bailey considers that the lack of good farming is 
undoubtedly the fundamental cause of most of the agricultural unrest. The farmer’s 
expenses are almost necessarily increasing with the new demands of civilization, and 
it is increasingly more important that he intensify his methods, in order to produce 
the greatest possible product from a given amount of land. The farmer is not 
usually skilled in making money from hired labor. Various natural agencies are 
against him. There is a general tendency toward the depletion of available plant 
food in the soil rather than toward its augmentation. Insects and diseases are more 
serious than formerly, though the resources for combating them have also increased. 

8. Conservatism of the farmer.—Mr. Whitney speaks of a lack of business planning 
and management among Eastern farmers that would enable them to fit their agricul¬ 
ture to new conditions. Farmers are a conservative class and have not changed 
their methods. They have persisted in attempting to compete with the West when 


Mr. Ageh, master of the Maryland State Grange, says the farmers as a class have 
raised the same crops year after year, and have not applied business principles to 
farming. He thinks if the farmers understood their business as thoroughly as most 
other classes do their business and applied business principles to farminu. thev would 
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be a great deal more prosperous. The farmers as a class have not kept up with the 
times. Hardly any of the butter made by Marylaud farmers brings a first-class 
price, as it would if they made a good article. The tendency of the American 
farmer is to work along certain lines without regard to changed conditions. Asa 
result, he thinks there is an overproduction of a good many things, while other 
things, which should be produced at home, are imported. Mr. Ager believes in the 
diversification of farming and the rotation of crops. (113, 116.) 

Professor Bailey thinks that the remedy for the so-called agricultural decline lies 
largely with the farmer himself. The farmer reacts so slowly to changing conditions 
uiat he suffers after all other businesses have become accommodated to them. This 
lack of quick adjustment is due partly to the natural separation of the people on the 
farms and partly to their diversity of interests.. Farming is not one occupation, but 
many occupations. (1010.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that a low type of man¬ 
hood and a slow, unprogressive condition of life are regarded as indi«Sr.ihi» to 
agriculture. The active young men turn to manufactures and commerce. It is true 
«ir2ji h * ve remaln ® d , in a more rudimentary condition than the tilling 

u l ^- 80 1 ’ 'IP* V( r r y state of things offers greater opportunities to intelligence; 
industry, and enterprise than can easily be found in more crowded pursuits. (834, 
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Southern cowervalwn and lack of managinq ability. —Dr. True, director of the office 
of Experiment Stations in the Department of Agriculture, believes that the great¬ 
est difficulty connected with agriculture in the South arises out of the conserv¬ 
atism of the farmer, which increases in proportion to his ignorance. The colored 
man is imbued with the idea that it is no use to try to raise anything but cotton, 
which is the only crop on which he can get money advanced.. He is unwilling to 
venture beyond that witli which he is familiar. Dr. True predicts that he will be 
compelled to try other things, and will find that he can live without having money 
advanced, and that when he is no longer at the mercy of those who make advances 
on crops he will lie much better off, if he does not grow so much cotton. At present 
there are thousands of farms where the profit of the better part of the land is more 
;han eaten up by the loss on the poorer land, where cotton is grown under present 
nethods. (145, 146.) 

Dr. Crowell says the generation of able farmers in the South has disappeared, 
:nd a new generation has not arisen. After a man is 40 years old he can not be 
xpected to change his agricultural ideas. Agriculture lacks directive genius and 
aanaging ability, hence capital does not go in that direction. (335.) 

4. Scarcity of money, etc., in the Booth. —Mr. Hack, a fruit grower of Georgia and 
Connecticut, says there is not enough money in the South to do the business of the 
action. The majority of the bankers who loan money there hat e to get it from the 
forth. It is difficult to borrow on real estate security because of the uncertainty of 
re income and of the landowner’s ability to pay the interest when due, and the 
ifficulty of realizing quickly on the land in case of foreclosure. More and more 
loney is being offered in the South on real estate security, however, at continually 
iwer rates of interest. From 8 to 12 per cent is usually paid on loans, and some- 
mes a bonus besides, but money has recently been offered at Fort Valley, Ga., at 7 
;r cent, on real estate security. Mr. Hale thinks it possible that the high rates of 
iterest are due in some degree to the concentration of the demand for money intoa 
w months of the year, during the movement of the cotton crop, from September to 
arch. (381, 382.) 

Mr. Brown, of Georgia, complains of the high rates of interest, the impossibility of 
arrowing money oi^land, the almost exclusive cultivation of cotton, and the inef- 
dency of negro labor. The tariff favors manufacturers, but it is not to be considered 
le main source of Southern depression. (60-62.) 

Mr. Lovkjoy, who is a merchant as well as a planter, lielieves that the condition 
: farmers in the South is steadily getting worse, and that this is largely due to the 
lelusive production of cotton and the decline in its price, and to the excessive rates 
1 i nterest which farmers are obliged to pay. (75-77.) 

Mr. Hale says there is too much good and cheap labor in the South. An abun- 
»nce of cheap labor is rather against the success of agriculture; it results in plant- 
g too large an acreage, and in neglect of personal attention by the farmer or planter. 
178.) 

5. Disregard of natural conditions and markets. —Mr. Hanley, of Minnesota, says 

le farmer turns from one crop to another without regard to climate, soil, markets, 
id other conditions, and must depend upon luck or the crop failures of other 
itions. When the harvest is generous its very volume assists in breaking down the 
•ice. (286.) ' 

D. Diminution of the rate or agricultural profit.— Mr. Norris, 
aster of the New York State Grange, thinks there is less money made on the cap- 
il employed in agricultural pursuits now than 30 or 40 years ago, the prices of 
^cultural lands and products having declined. (326.) 

Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, thinks the profit on the capital employed in agriculture 
less than formerly. Labor costs more, for while wages are not much higher, if 
iv, the labor is not of the same quality. (126.) 

Mr. Auer, of Maryland, thinks the capital employed in agriculture in Maryland is 
ss profitable than it was 30 or 40 years ago, because of the lower price of farm 
oducts and increased taxation. (110.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks the earnings of capital 
agriculture are less than 30 or 40 years ago, because there is so much more capital 
vested in the same area. Land has doubled in value over a great part of Illinois 
the last 20 or 25 years, but rents are very little higher. When land was worth 
3m (15 to $25 an acre in central Illinois the tenant gave one-third of the crop for 
nt; now it is worth from $75 to $125 an acre, and most tenants do not give more . 
an two-fifths. (247.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, thinks the earnings of capital in agriculture are 
irhaps equal to those of 40 years ago, but says they shbuld be more; it costs more 
keep abreast of the times than it aid, and the fanner can not afford to fall behind. 
87,888.) 
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Mr. Powers says the number of men who are seeking and obtaining farms of their 
own is greater to-day than ever before; this is evidence that there is relatively greater 
profit in farming than ever before. The percentage of profit on the capital invested 
may be smaller than 30 years ago, just as the rate of profit and interest has been 
lessened in all other industries, hut the farm is, to those who understand farming, the 
best place to make money. (184.) 

Professor Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of Illi¬ 
nois, says much depends upon the way capital is calculated. Forty years ago land 
was bought from the Government at $1.25 an acre. The same land to-day, if good 
land, is perhaps worth $100 per acre. If the farmer considers that he has $10,000 
invested in a farm of 100 acres, the returns are smaller reckoned on that capital than 
were the returns of 25, 30, or 40 years ago reckoned on the investment of $1.25 an 
acre. Professor Davenport does not think that is the fair way to figure the amount 
invested unless a man has had to purchase the land at that price. The income 
from farming is great enough so that men are willing to pay $60, $75, $80, and in 
some eases $100 an acre for land. (265.) 


E. Price movements.—1. Advance of the prices of manufactured articles. —Mr. 

Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, replying to a question 
concerning articles manufactured by large industrial combinations, testifies that 
articles manufactured from iron and steel, and merchandise generally which farmers 
are under the necessity of buying, including lumber and other building material, 
have greatly appreciated. The prices of nails and wire fencing were increased 100 
per cent; at the date of his testimony (June, 1000) the increase was perhaps 75 per 
cent. In some cases iron and steel articles had increased in price more than 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. Miller attributes the reccntgreat increase in the prices of manufactured articles 
both to natural and to artificial causes. The trusts, he says, have much to do with 
the increase of prices of some merchandise, and the conditions prevailing in the 
country have had much to do with it. The stocks had been exhausted during the 
industrial depression, and the demand being greater than the mills could furnish, 
the prices rose. Mr. Miller believes the prices were too low during the period of 
depression, and that they afterwards went too high, but were settling Imck to nor¬ 
mal conditions in IfiOO. (615.) 

Mr. Burke says the rise in steel is not entirely a result of the trust, hut results 
partly from t he splendid crops which have made the farmers buyers and increased 
the demand for manufactured products. (201.) 

Mr. WEnnKURUKN testifies that the price of glass has increased at least 30 per cent 
in 2 years. Barbed wire and plain wire for fencing, which he purchased at about $2 
a hundred before the steel trust was formed, advanced to $4, afterwards falling to 
$3. Mr. Wedderburn thinks it is cheaper to split rails and put them up than to buy 
wire at $4 a hundred pounds. (624.) 

Mr. C'l.onAN, of West Virginia, testifies that the farmers found in the 18 months 
preceding the date of his testimony (June, 1900) that the wire trust was very 
much to their disadvantage. Wire fences were largely used on account of the 
scarcity of timber, but the American Wire Company advanced the price from 2 cents 
to 44 cents a pound, and fence building almost stopped. The price afterwards dropped 
to 3j cents, but people were not buying at that price. Nails had also advanced, but 
not as much as wire. There was also some advance in farm implements. (602.) 

Generally speaking, Professor Davenport thinks the same principles have oper¬ 
ated in all lines of production to cheapen products, although some things have 
increased in price within a few years. (267.) 

2. Decline in the price* of agrionltural product*. —Mr. Holmes says that for years the 
farm prices of most agricultural products, except meat, poultry, and dairy products, 
have been declining. (155,156.) 

Mr. Biihkk, editor of the Farmers’ Voice, testifying in 1899, said the farmers were 
paying higher prices for what they bought than four years before, but were not get¬ 
ting proportionately higher prices for their products, and hence were dissatisfied. 

Mr. Wilson thinks there was a serious decline in the price of all grain products 
between 1889 and 1899. Ibices were as low in 1895 as in 1899, but liefore that they 
were higher. In live stock there was not much difference. (248,249.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, says it takes twice as much of the products of 
labor to pay taxes, debts, and fixed charges as it did in 1873. He has paid 9 and 10 
cents a pound for meat which he can now buy for 6 cents. (118.) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, questions whether the decline in prices of 
agricultural products, other than cotton, has been any greater than in manufactured 
goods and supplies. He thinks one offsets the other. (388,389.) 
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Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, says that while the selling prices of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts are somewhat lower than 15, 20, or 25 years ago, the depreciation has not been 
as great as in the prices of land, and has not amounted to 50 per cent (127.) 

Mr. Hamilton says the value of farm products formerly made farming a very prof¬ 
itable business. Owing partly to the inflated condition of the currency, the prices of 
farm products were good, so far as debt-paying capacity was concerned. (366.) 

8. Canaei of low prieei.—Mr. Bkigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, states 
that on a gold basis the prices of agricultural products have, on the whole, declined 
somewhat during the past 30 years. This has been largely caused by the great 
increase in the acreage open for production in the Western States. There has been 
little increase in acreage in the East. The great increase of production naturally 
tends to lower prices. In fact, the demand for agricultural products being so uni¬ 
form, an increase of production for 1 year or for a short period of years tends to 
depress the price so greatly that a good crop is less profitable, taking farmers as a 
whole, than a poor one The four largest crops of corn during the last 20 years 
were sold for {233,000,000 less than the four smallest crops. (17.) 

Mr. Speak, of Vermont, attributes the decline in the prices of agricultural products 
and in the value of farm lands to the development of the West and the laigely 
increased and cheapened production. (407.) 

Mr. WmrriNo, Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that from 1860 to 
1873 all farm products brought very high prices. He attributes the shrinkage in their 
value since 1873 partly to the dissolution of the Army in 1865, and partly to the rapid 
development of new lands in the West and the decrease of the cost of transportation 
from them. In 1870 the freight on a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
was 30 cents; in 1890 it was 14} cents. In 1870 the freight on corn from Chicago to 
New York by rail was 28 cents; in 1890 it was 11} cents. No such decrease has 
been made on the products of the New York farmer. Similar conditions in other 
countries seem likely to injure not only the farmers of New York, but all those of 
the United States. All feel and will feel the competition of the great wheat fields 
of South America and Australia and those that are likely to be opened in Siberia. 
(993,994.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the' New York State Grange, says prices of wheat, barley, 
and meats declined fully 15 j>er cent in the 20 years previous to 1899, though in that 
year there was a tendency for meats to increase in price, owing to a shortage of cattle 
and sheep. He attributes the decline in prices to overproduction, the country pro¬ 
ducing more than it consumes. (326.) 

Mr. Ketciiitm also attributes the decline in the prices of agricultural products dur¬ 
ing the last 20 years to overproduction. The high price of farm products 30 or 40 
years ago led to the opening up of the West and to the development of production 
in Russia and England, until after a while there was an oversupply. (134, 135.) 

Mr. Powers says there has lieen but a small decline in the prices of agricultural 
products which have not been overproduced, but an enormous decline where the 
production has increased faster than the jiopulation. The law governing prices was 
set forth by an English economist 200 years ago. When the product per capita is 
doubled, the price falls to one-fourth its former figure; if the quantity per capita is 
increased three times, the price will be decreased to one-ninth; doubling the per 
capita demand or reducing the supply one-half will quadruple the price. The 
capacity to consume is a factor slowly modifying prices. (186.) 

Mr. Hanley does not believe that the increase of acreage under cultivation has 
anything to do with the decline in prices. (279.) 

Professor Davenport thinks there has been no greater decline in the price of agri¬ 
cultural products than is covered by the improved and cheapened system of produc- 

4. The recant reaction in prieei (see also IX B 9, p. cexxil).—Mr. .Stockweli,, of 
Massachusetts, says there is at the present time (February, 1901 ) an improvement in 
the prices of agricultural products, and the outlook is good. (891.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, testifying in April, 1901, says there is an increase 
in the price of agricultural products compared with 2 or 3 years ago, especially in 
beef, mutton, etc. The meat market used to fluctuate violently, but there now 
seems to be a steadier demand and an upward tendency in prices. Mr. Greeley 
attributes this to the advance in the value of land. Where land is high meat is 




. Miller says some lines of farm products, notably wool and meat products, are 
higher, but comparatively few farmers in Ohio have wool and beef to sell. (615.) 

f. Prices of land —EtuUm State*.— Mi. Hale says there was a general decline in the 
mice of land some time ago, both on the Atlantic coast and along the Mississippi 
River. There is now land within 20 miles of Washington which is cheaper than on 
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the plains of Kansas, and better for people to buy. There is wonderfully fine land 
in the immediate vicinity of Washington, with a good market; but the pimple have 
not readily adjusted themselves to new conditions. (389.) 

Mr. Whitney says that land values in New England and the Central States have 
generally fallen, though in specific cases they have risen or maintained their level. 
(867.) 

Mr. Spear testifies that there has been a decline of one-half in the price of Vermont 
farm lands in the past 25 years. The prices range from $6 to $50 an acre. Good 
meadow farms near large towns can be bought for $30 or $40 an acre. Very produc¬ 
tive farms can be bought for $5 an acre, but they are usually some distance from 
town and rather rough and ill adapted to the use of machinery. Mr. Spear is satis¬ 
fied that there is no farm land in the West at once so productive and cheap as the 
land that can be bought in the East, especially in Vermont. (404,407.) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, thinks that 
since the nineties there has been a slight increase in the value of farm lands in New 
York, and that at least values are not declining. (999.) 

Mr. Powers says that in central New York the average price of farm land is a little 
less than half what it was in 1870. (178.) 

Mr. Deyo, secretary of the New York Board of Tax Commissioners, thinks that 
the values of farm lands in New York are still declining. (1000.) 

Mr. Ketchom, of Pennington, N. J., says there has been a decline of from one- 
half to nearly two-thirds in the value of agricultural lands in that vicinity, except 
in the case of choice locations near the city. A farm within 4 or 5 miles of Trenton 
will bring almost double what it would be worth 10 or 15 miles away, because the 
farmer can retail his own milk in Trenton at 6 or 8 cents a quart, and at the same 
time dispose of potatoes, eggs, etc., which he takes along in the milk wagon. (135.) 

Mr. Coles testifies that the price of tillable land in Salem County, N. J., runs 
from $40 to as high as $80. There are a great many farms which will not sell for 
much more than their buildings cost at the time of high prices. The price of farms 


Mr. Hamilton testifies that the price of farm lands in Pennsylvania in 1859 averaged 
$63.27 per acre; in 1869, with an inflated currency, the average was $90.61; in 1879 
the average was $72.68, and in 1889 it was $53.37. (366.) 

Reman* for the decline in value, of Eaetemi land*. —Mr. Aaron Jones, master of the 
National Grange, assigns two causes for the decline in value of Eastern lands: (1) The 
decline in fertility through bad management, and (2) the unnatural development of 
the West by land grants to railroads and by discriminating freight rates. (37.) 

Mr. Hamilton says the extension of railroads seems to have had a good deal to do 
with the decline in the prices of Eastern farm lands. As the railroads extended and 
the free fertile land of the Far West was developed the price of farm lands in the 
East dropped. The price was also reduced by placing on the market very nearly at 
the same time many thousands of acres of agricultural land appropriated by Con¬ 
gress to the States, and so glutting the market. Young men refused to pay $90 an 
acre for land when by going West they could lmy better land for from 50 cents to 
$1.50 an acre, and when cheap railroad rates were offered to shippers in the Far 
West (366.) 


Dr. Crowell rays the depreciation of lands in the Middle and Eastern States since 
the continental railroads were lmiit has been greater than is due to the ofiening up 
of the West. It is due also to the growth of manufacturing and commercial inter¬ 
ests in the East, in which capital finds a much more remunerative field of invest¬ 
ment than in agriculture in the same locality. Again, a young man who has inherited 
a farm in the East may not stay on it, because he sees that if he sells out his capital 
will enable him to get land in another State that, is likely to increase in value with 
the growth of population. (340.) 

Mr. Dye attributes the marked decrease in the value of agricultural land in New 
Jersey primarily to the decreased profits of agriculture, resulting especially from 
the competition of the West. This country, he says, has unduly encouraged foreign 
immigration and been unduly liberal in the disposal of public lands. The conse¬ 
quent increase in the number of agricultural workers and in the acreage devoted to 
agricultural products has naturally lowered prices. The low freight rates from the 
West to the seaboard have often compelled Eastern farmers to market their prod¬ 
ucts at a loss. Bonanza farming also has an injurious effect On all small Eastern 
farms machinery of the most advanced type can not be so economically used. A 
large^roportion of farmers’ sons have been brought up to a dislike of agriculture. 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that because the Western prairies were free 
from stones and stumps, and because of business openings, “the people got into the 
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habit of coming West, and they can’t stop.” It seems to be an instinct to go West 
for less inducements than would take people East. Again, careless farming made 
many Eastern fanners poor, and the young men preferred to go on the rich lands 
rather than to improve poor ones. Mr. Greeley predicts that prices of Eastern land 
will soon be higher, and stay high. (944,) 

Mr. Powers says the money value of lands in the West hap increased because of 
greater profits, and that of lands in the East has decreased since 1870 because all 
they have been accustomed to produce has come into sharp and direct competition 
with the West. (187.) 

Adeantage to purchaser*.— Professor Baii.kv, of Cornell University, points out that 
while the decline of land values works a hardship to the farm owners, especially 
when thev are burdened with debts that were contracted whan values were high, it 
is not a disadvantage to those who want to buy. When farm values are low is the 
time to buy farms, if one desires to make a living from the proceeds. (1011.) 

Mr. KETcnuM thinks the outlook for agriculture in New Jersey is favorable. Land 
is cheap, and a man buying a farm now is in a very different condition from the man 
who bought a farm when prices were high and gave a mortgage for half or two-thirds 
of the price. (136.) 

Central Sides.—Mr. Mii.i.er testifies that in the last 25 years there has been a 
marked decline in the price of farm land in Ohio, but confidence is being restored, 
and there are fewer forced sales than some years ago. Mr. Miller attributes 
the decline in land values to the appreciation of money and the competition of the 
West; the actual productive quality of the soil is greater than it was 25 years ago. 
Farm values in New England and New York have suffered more from competition 
than Ohio values have. Mr. Miller thinks that Ohio land is worth more than Wore 
the war, in the same state of improvement. There was a very considerable advance 
during and immediately after the war, but prices began to be more settled after the 
return to specie payments. The increased demand for agricultural products imme¬ 
diately after the war undoubtedly affected the price of farm land as well as of farm 
products. (614.) 

Mr. Brigham says the value of agricultural land in Ohio has declined materially 
in the older sections, where its fertility has been partly exhausted and where 
buildings and improvements have been allowed to run down. In northwestern 
Ohio there has not been much decline. The value of good farming land ranges 
from $50 to $80 per acre. (17.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that agricultural land in Illinois was higher in price in 1899 
than 10 years before, but that there had liven no rise within 3 or 4 years, and that 
land was not quite as high as it was in 1896. land in central Illinois was worth 
from $75 to $125 an acre. (247,249.) 

Advancing price* in the Xarthimt. — Mr. Greeley testifies that the money value of 
farm land in Minnesota and the eastern part of the Dakotas has been increasing very 
rapidly for the last 2 years. He attributes the increase of value principally to the 
fact that the population has caught up with the land and continues to increase, while 
the land does not, ami secondarily to the ease with which money has been obtain¬ 
able. He says that if men have money they can not make a mistake in buying good 
lands in competition with those who want to make, homes. (937.) 

Mr. Powers says the price of farm lands in southern Minnesota liegan to advance 
quite markedly atiout 1890 ami continued to advance until 1893, when the movement 
was cheeked. In northwestern Minnesota there was no advance at that time, but a 
checking of the movement which had been felt liefore that during the rapid settle¬ 
ment of .the section. It was a period of discouragement among the farmers. Land 
did not show any decline, but its sale practically ceased. The panic checked for a 
time the sale of lands in southern Minnesota, but prices continued firm. Of late 
there have been many inquiries for lands and a very marked upward tendency in 
price throughout the State. (187.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that farm lauds in the Red River Valley have increased ill value 
from $5 or $10 to $20 to $40 an acre. (846.) 

Mr. Pkom testifies that the price of land in Cavalier County, N. Dak., ranges from 
$12 to $15 an acre, a great increase from a few years ago. The average for the State 
is lowered considerably by the low prices farther west, and even for the district 
along the Red River Valley is not as high as the figures given. (789.) 

Mr. Jumper says the average South Dakota farm will sell for from $600 to $1,000. 
If it has been well taken care of it will sell for twice that much. There has been an 


appreciation of 60 per cent in 3 years. In September, 1900, Mr. Jumper sold a farm 
of 300 acies, near Aberdeen, for $3,500, which he had tried to sell 2 years before for 
$2,000. Tiie farms are being bought chiefly by farmers for their sons, and now and 
then by a fanner from another State. (740.) 


* 
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Southern Staten. —Mr. W hite says it would be difficult to make a comparison between 
the prices of land in the South to-day and before the war, because lands were not 
generally for sale before the war; the owner did not need money and would not sell 
at any price. After his death the family moved away, and the land has been cut up 
and sold off. Mr. White supposes that land would bring a greater price in money 
before the war than now. (423.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that land values have been steadily diminishing everywhere 
east of the Mississippi for the past 25 years, but be thinks no more so in the South 
than in other sections. Many plantations that were once worth $40 or $60 an acre 
have declined to $6 and $8 an acre. Cotton lands suffered very materially after the 
war; then there was something of an increase in the price, followed by a decrease 
in the last few years. Mr. Hale says, however, that in his section of Georgia there 
has been a rather steady but slight appreciation in agricultural values during the 
past decade, which he attributes to the diversification of crops, and especially the 
development of peach culture. (382.) 

Mr. W kdderburn says the value of agricultural property is not kept up in Virginia 
except under exceptional circumstances. In counties adjoining Washington, valley 
counties, and some sections where mining industries have been established and many 
people have come, land has increased in value; but as a rule, outside of these special 
localities, the value has diminished. Mr. Wedderburn attributes the decline to two 
causes: (1) the decline in prices of agricultural products, and (2) an insufficient 
population, white labor being kept away to a certain extent bv the negro labor. 
(622.) 

Mr. Wedderburn says the price of land between Washington and Leesburg, Va., 
generally ranges from $100 to $126 an acre. In the tobacco portion of the State thou¬ 
sands of acres were for sale a few years ago at less than the cost of the improvements. 
Mr. Wedderburn bought land there at from $2 to $10 an acre, and thinks the same 
could still be done. Around Danville, where they have gone into the bright 
tobacco culture, he supposes lands have gone up materially. The valley lands have 
always been high, running from $25 to $100 an acre, according to the distance from 
the railroad. Loudoun County land runs from $40 to $50, and perhaps $00 around 
villages and towns. Lands in I’rince William County, within 30 miles of Wash¬ 
ington, have sold at auction in the last few years for less than $1 an acre. (623.) 

Mr. Wedderburn says timber land near Bristow and Nokesville, Prince William 
County, lying 5 or 0 miles from a station, was lxmght for $2 and $3 an acre, and 
after the heavy timber was cutoff, was sold for $1 an acre or anything it would 
bring. (623.) 

Mr. Clohan, of Martinsburg, W. Va., testifies that land in that locality is worth 
fully as much as it was in 1880. The prices are not as high as they were in 1868 in 
inflated currency, but it is worth as much for farming. Old men in Berkeley County 
say that land in that section has been of a certain fixed value for nearly 100 years. 
The best land would now bring $50 or $60 an acre. The farms that are on the mar¬ 
ket are the heavy limestone soils not particularly adapted to the growing of fruit, 
but splendidly adapted to grain and grass. Before the war this class of land was sola 
at $40 and $50, about the present, prices. (600.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that agricultural lands in Kentucky are not as valuable—that 
is, not as salable—as they were some years ago. He attributes the decline, however, 

a to the improver! purchasing power ofmouey; going back 25 years, he thinks 
e land would bring less in gold than now. (811.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that in the blue-grass section of Kentucky the prices of good 
farm lands range from $30 to $60 an acre, or near the towns $40 to $80 an acre. 
Fancy places will sell from those prices up to $150, according to improvements. There 
are a few sections in the western part of the State where the values would nearly 
equal those of the blue-grass section, but in most counties improved agricultural 
lands can be had at from $10 to $20 an acre. In the mountain section the amount of 
timber and the mineral prospects contribute largely to the selling value of land. 

Mr. Whjte testifies that land in North Carolina in a state of cultivation will sell 
for from $5 to $30 an acre; $26 is called a very good price. Plenty of land can be 
bought for from 50 cents to $3. Good farm land will rent for $3 or $4 an acre per 
annum. Six years’ rental will buy arable land; woodland can be bought for what it 
would rent for. (422, 423.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that before the war the 
usual price of average land was about $10 an acre. Near the towns it has risen 
recently to $30 or $40 an acre, but remote from the towns it has fallen to $2 or $3. 
( 828 .) 
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Mr. Peek, of Conyers, Ga., testifies that there has been a fall in the price of real 
estate for a number of years, but during the 12 months preceding the date of his 
testimony (March, 1900) prices had been steady, owing to a demand for real estate. 
The average value of land in his county was $20 an acre. (460.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the value of agricultural lands in Georgia has greatly 
advanced since 1897. (916.) 

Mr. Nunnally testifies that improved lands in Georgia are worth from $10 to $20 
an acre.- (457.) 

Mr. Reddiko testifies that improved farms can be bought in Georgia for from $6 to 
$10 an acre. Near the towns the prices are $20 and $30, but there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in buying a very fair farm, with a good house and in a good location, at $10 an 
acre almost anywhere in Georgia. The gullies are generally filled up, and people are 
making fair crops. Mr. Redding does not know a single place in the State that can 
be called abandoned,'though there are some old farm estates locked up in BOine way. 
(460.) 

Mr. Poole testifies that before the war land in Alabama was worth from $26 to 
$100 an acre, but after the war the value diminished very rapidly, and for a number 
of years there was no demand. The citizens were very poor. Mr. Poole estimates 
that the lands fell to an average of $10 an acre, but says that within the past decade 
they have more than doubled in value; lands worth $10 ten years ago are now worth 
from $20 to $25. (922.) 

Mr. Poole says that m the southern part of Alabama there are large virgin pine 
forests, and the increase in the price of labor has stimulated the building of saw¬ 
mills all over southern Alabama. The pine lands have increased in value 100 per 
cent in the past decade. The timlier is generally transported by rail, but there are 
several rivers. Mr. Poole says Alabama has some of the finest pine lands in the 
United States. Lumber is shipped all over the world from Mobile and Pensacola. 
Where there are ordinary facilities for the transportation of timlier, the lands bring 
from $3 to $10 an acre. (922, 923.) 

Mr. Gage testifies that the value of land in the Memphis district, particularly in 
Arkansas and Mississippi and the rich bottom land of the hills, has increased in 
value a great deal within a few years. (492.) 

Mr. Kyle, of Panola County, Miss., testifies that there has been an increase in the 
value of land in his county in the past decade, the price of cotton having improved. 
(465.) 

Mr. Balch, of Little Rock, Ark., testifies tliat prices of Southern farm lands 
were very low in 1893, 1894, and 1895, but have advanced very materially since the 
return of normal conditions. Mr. Balch represents the owners of timber lands which 
have advanced from $1.25 in 1896 to $6 and $7 early in 1900, the area on the market 
having diminished. (495, 496.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Tennessee, testifies that unimproved Mississippi bottom lands 
are bought at about $6 or $8 an acre. A railroad acquired about 600,000 acres of 
land and fixed a uniform price of about$6 an acre, giving 5 years’ time for payment in 
installments, at 6 per cent interest; and private citizens sold at about the same price. 
Usually 10 or 20 per cent is paid down. Sometimes there has been a disposition to 
sell this land without any payment down, liecafise everything done upon it improves 
its condition. (486.) 

• California .—A statement by the president of the State Board of Trade of California, 
presented by Mr. Turnbull, sets forth that in 1890, when the prices of fruits were 
very high, it was not unusual for orange growers to net $500 an acre, and fruit growers 
generally could show good interest on orchards valued at $1,000 an acre. Fruit grow¬ 
ing gave a fictitious value to theavailable fruit lands. Land devoted togeilferal farming 
went to enormous figures— $100 or $200 an acre. Land can now lie bought at one- 
third, or even less, of the prices of those lioom dayB. In those days large tracts were 
held by individual owners who would neither sell nor subdivide. Now the great 
ranches are being broken up and offered in small tracts at reasonable prices. There 
never was a more favorable time to secure homes in California at fair prices than at 
present. (988.) 

Mr. Naftjqer says that probably nowhere else on the continent are the prices of 
land so divergent as in California. There are vast areas of broken mountain lands 
and desert lands that are practically worthless. Grazing lands are worth from about 
$2.50 to $10 an acre. Lands upon which cereals can be grown are worth from $15 
to $50 an acre. Fruit lands with water are worth $100 to $400 an acre, depending 

r n the reliability of the water supply, the nearness to markets, the quality of 
soil, the character of the fruit they will produce, the freedom from frosts, etc. 
(961, 962.) 
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. DIGEST:—MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

P. The Indiutrtal revolution In agriculture.— 1 . huitlil «simu of 

improve! machinery.—Mr. Ketchum, of New Jersey, says that improved agricultural 
machinery has been of great benefit to farmers. He does not know how they could 
continue farming without it. (136.) 

Mr. Dye says improved machinery has had very great influence both in the East 
and in the West upon the conditions of farming. It has especially enabled the open¬ 
ing of enormous territories in the West which could not have "been economically 
worked otherwise. (96.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says machinery has facilitated the raising of crops and 
to some extent compensated for the decline in the price of wheat. (793.) 

Mr. Stockwbll says improved agricultural machinery does away with a great deal 
of labor and makes possible the production of larger crops at a smaller cost, thus 
giving a margin of profit. (896.) 

Mr. George says that improved machinery has made possible the thorough culti¬ 
vation of the soil, increased the yield, and lessened the cost of production. (223.) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, says there is no question that machinery 
has increased production and reduced the cost of production, and will result in the 
using of less land, more intensive cultivation, and better results. (396.) 

Cheapening of production .— Mr. Millek, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agri¬ 
culture, says the farmer can produce more cheaply than 25 or 30 years ago, by rea¬ 
son of improved machinery and appliances. (617.) 

Mr. George says the cost of production in agriculture has greatly decreased with 
the development of modern facilities. He estimates that it costs not more than one- 
fourth as much to produce a bushel of wheat as it did 40 years ago when wheat was 
cut with a cradle. (220.) 

Mr. Ager save that improved agricultural machinery enables the farmer to pro¬ 
duce a great deal more at less expense than formerly. He thinks that with the 
amount and class of labor available in Maryland it would not be possible to carry on 
agriculture without the assistance of machinery. (116.) 

Mr. Cloiian, of West Virginia, thinks there has been a decrease in the cost of 
production of farm products within the past 20 years by the use of labor-saving 
machinery. (600.) 

Mr. Holmes says the farmer is using better and more labor-saving machines and 
implements than ever before, and the human labor element in agricultural produc¬ 
tion is probably diminishing relatively to the amount of the product. In the case 
of corn, in 1866 the shovel plow was used for marking rows and for cultivating, and 
the hoe for planting. The stalks were cut with knives, and the com was husked 
and shelled by hand. In 1894, plowing was done with the gang plow and com 
planter, a machine was used for cutting and binding the stalks, and a combined 
husking and fodder-cutting machine and a steam corn sheller were used. The 
investigations of the Department of Labor show that machines and improved imple¬ 
ments have reduced the human labor cost per bushel from 35.77 to 10.57 cents, or 
70.6 per cent, and the time of human labor from 274 to 41.3 minutes, or 84.9 per 
cent. Striking reductions in the time and cost of human and animal labor in the 

S reduction of other crops are also shown. Mr. Holmes calls attention to the great 
ifference lietween the time when 20 minutes of human labor were required to husk 
a bushel of corn with a husking peg, and 102 minutes to haul the stalks to a barn 
and cut them into fodder, and the present, when 17} minutes are sufficient to haul 
the same stalks to a husker and husk the corn and at the same time cut the stalks 
into fodder hy steam; “and there was a transition from one agricultural age to 
another when a man ceased to expend 100 minutes of labor in shelling a bushel of 
corn by hand, and employed a steam sheller by which a bushel of corn is shelled in 
a minute and a half. When farmers reaped their wheat with sickles and bound the 
straw by hand, hauled the sheaves to the barn and thrashed the grain with flails, 
these operations, .applied to 1 bushel of wheat, required the labor of 1 man for 160 
minutes, whereas this work is now done, by the use of a combined reaper and 
thrasher operated by steam, with 4 minutes of human labor.” (157.) 

Professor Davenport testifies that the 8fooGcut mowing machine not only reduces 
the cost of mowing by more than half in comparison with the 4-foot-cut machine, but 
the life of the machine is doubled, because it is no harder on the machine to cut 8 feet 
of grass than 4. The cost of producing the hay crop has been greatly reduced by the 
invention of a rake that delivers the nay in a continuous stream at the side, so that 
it can be followed immediately by a hay loader. Professor Davenport says the same 
is true of the other crops. The Breed weeder noionly cultivates com four times as 
fast as it was formerly done, but cultivates it better ana replaces several cultivations 
by the old method, thus cheapening production. (287.) 
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Saving of labor.—fir. Acer, of Maryland, testifies that with improved machinery 
farmers do not require the amount of labor they formerly needed. Where 5 or 6 
-men were formerly employed during harvest, I or 2 are now sufficient. The machin¬ 
ery also makes the work lighter. (104.) 

Mr. Clohan, of Martinsburg, W. Va., estimates that there ijps been a diminution 
of one-fourth in the number employed in agricultural labor in bis section of that 
State within 15, 20, or 30 years, due to the introduction of such improver! machinery 
as self-binders, mowers, hayrakes, hayforks, etc. Fifteen years ago a good deal of 
meadow was cut by the scythe, and grain was all cut by the cradle within the limits 
of time mentioned. Another effect of improved machinery is that the farm laborers 
do not have as regular work as they did 15 or 20 years ago|> the work is hurried 
through as rapidly as possible The drudgery of farm labor has been diminished by 
the present methods, however. (591.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, Bays that the reaper, the mower, and the cotton 
planter have displaced a great deal ot labor. The more skilled and reliable laborers 
get perhaps 25 per cent more than the common laborers; but this advance does not 
make up for the wages formerly paid to cradlers, hay cutteib, and cotton-seed sowers. 
Cradlers were paid more than double what is now paid for the same work done by 
machine. (816.) 

Mr. Nunnally estimates that there lias been a diminution of one-third in the 
number of farm laborers in Georgia, although the population has steadily increased. 
The work is now done mostly by men, the females being employed only in light 
work, such as chopping com, hoeing, and picking cotton, while a large majority 
remain in the house the year round. Work is so facilitated by machinery that there 
is less necessity for manual labor. The work of 6 or 8 men is now accomplished by 1. 
The reaping hook is.a dream of the past, and the McCormick reaper and 2 mules” do 
the work of 8 good men. (454.) 

Dr. Crowell says improved machinery has reduced the farmers’ wage bill very 
considerably, and increased the site of farms. (344.) 

Mr. Spear, of Vermont, says farming has become less drudgery and more of a 
business in consequence of improved machinery and improved methods. (402.) 

Mr. Wilson, of Illinois, says improved machinery has done away with the drudg¬ 
ery of the farm, though there is still hard work to be done. (243.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
estimates that 1 man driving a self-binder with 3 or 4 horses can accomplish as much 
in a day as he could do with a cradle in 5 days. (711.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South 
Dakota, says that when he first worked on a farm it took 5 binders to follow a 
machine, 1 man to rake off, and 1 tocarrv the bundles together; now a hired girl 
frequently drives a machine that does it all. (938.), 

Mr. Bodge, of North Dakota, says it would be impracticable to settle up the country 
and raise wheat without machinery. Machinery has removed the drudgery from farm 
life to some extent and farming is nbw a I tout as easy as anything one can do. The 
only drudgery atiout the farm is taking care of the bam. (852.) 

Mr. Bbigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Aaron Jones, Master of 
the National Grange, agree that the introduction of improved agricultural machinery 
has not decreased the price of farm labor, although it has somewhat decreased employ¬ 
ment during harvesting and haying. The work has lieen rendered much less severe 
by the use of machinery. (5, 33.) 

Intmmre culture .—Mr. Ketciium, of New Jersey, thinks the cost of production of a 
crop is about the same now as it was in 1860, notwithstanding the use of, improved 
machinery. Farm labor costs a great deal more and it is necessary to use commercial 
fertilizers. Machinery has brought about a more intensive farming in New Jersey, 
so that about the same amount of labor is employed as 30 or 40 years ago. (132,136.) 

Professor Davenport thinks the impression that agriculturists would be crowded 
out of employment by improved machinery was entirely groundless. The introduc¬ 
tion of machinery has vastly extended agricultural operations. It has extended the 
acreage under cultivation, and has increased the amount of labor per acre bestowed 
upon the land. He does not think it has decreased the total number of men 
employed on the land. The cheapness ol machine production has enabled farmers 
to intensify their agriculture; they employ about as many men as they ever did, 
and do more things. (256,267.) 

Di versification.— Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, says that improvements in agricultural 
machinery have been the cause of more diversified crops. (125.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, thinks machinery has not 
decreased the demand for labor on the farm, but has opened up new avenues of 
industry that have given employment to those formerly engaged inland labor, and 
so improved the condition of labor. (320.) 
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Educational affect of improved agricultural implement*. —Mr. Powers regards improved 
farm machinery as an educational factor—one of the great factors in the elevation of 
agricultural labor; it has stimulated greater intelligence on the part of laborers and 
otherwise improved the intellectual status of .the American farmer. He regards the 
comparatively Slight use of machinery in the South as one explanation of the lack of 
agricultural progress in that section. (171, 183.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says the natural effect of improved machinery is 
to raise the quality of labor, more intelligence and skill being required for its profits 
able use. Yet this is offset somewhat by the different quality of labor seeking our 
shores. (884.) 

Professor Davenport says the use of improved machinery necessitates a higher 
grade of agricultural labor; at least some of the labor employed on a farm should be 
of higher grade, though not necessarily all of it. On the other hand, there is per¬ 
haps less manual skill on the part of farm laborers than formerly. There is no call 
for expert cradlers, expert binders, etc. (256.) 

Z. Disadvantages of machine production.—Mr. M. F. Ghkklev, of South Dakota, says 
the use of improved machinery, with the opening up of so much easily tilled prairie 
land, has tended to reduce the price of grain, and it has ruined many a man to buy 
machinery when he could not pay for it and did not need it. (938.) 

Mr. Moran concedes that machinery has reduced the cost of production to some 
extent, yet in the days of the cradle it appeared to be easier for the farmer to pay 
his debts than now; the hours of labor also are longer than in' the old days. (711.) 

3. Agricultural implements in the South.— Mr. Powers says machinery is not used to 
so large an extent in the South as in the North, chiefly because the negro laborer has 
not been educated up to its use, and also because corn is raised less in the South than 
in the North. (171.) 

Mr. Npnnai.lv sayB the Southern farmers can not trust their tenants with machin¬ 
ery, except one or two simple things like cotton-seed planters. Where machinery is 
used the owner of the farm operates it with the assistance of his family and one or 
two hired hands. (456, 457.) 

Mr. WEnnERBURN says the farms of Virginia are not large. The fanners use the 
mower, reaper, thrashing machine, and grain drill, and buy the latest improved 
plows and cultivators. In the larger wheat-growing sections, where a man raises 300 
or 400 bushels, the binder is used. (625.) 

Mr. Lovkjoy says there is very little improved machinery used on the farms of 
Georgia. Not even sulky plows or reapers and binders are employed. The whites 
are somewhat lietter able to adapt themselves to machinery than the negroes, but 
even among them there is so little mechanical skill that they scarcely know how to 
put together and repair machines. Moreover, where lalior costs only from $6 to $8 
per month, it is cheaper than machinery for many kinds of work. (79,80.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that almost every kind of improved machinery has been 
introduced in Georgia, and within 2 years the increase in the use of machinery has 
been particularly marked. The management of improved machinery requires a 
more intelligent class of laborers than formerly, and has been accompanied with an 
improvement in methods of cultivation as great as in other sections of the Union. 
The introduction of improved machinery lias made it possible to produce all crops 
at very much less expense, and therefore at greatly increased profits. (906,916.) 

Mr. Redding testifies that 2-horse cultivators that, will plow out a row of cotton at 
one trip have been introduced to some extent, hut are not used largely in Georgia. 
He thinks improved machinery will come into use with the increased cultivation of 
cereals. He believes that machinery benefits the farmer, but not the laborer. (483.) 

Mr. Poole, of Alabama, says it is hard to teach the colored laborer the use of 
improved methods of agriculture; consequently the large farmers of Alabama often 
pursue very much the old system employed by their fathers and graudfathere. New 
machinery is being brought into Alabama very generally, how'ever. Some years 
ago all the cotton was sown by hand; now cotton planters are always used. The 
oats and the wheat grown in the Tennessee Valley were formerly cut with the old- 
fashioned cradle; now the McCormick binder and reaper are generally used. There 
are numerous labor-saving machines, such as cultivators, stalk cutters, etc. The 
planters have dreamed of a cotton picker, but have not been able to obtain any¬ 
thing successful. The departure of the young laborers to the mines forces the 
farmers to resort to these labor-saving machines to supply the deficiency, but so far 
there has been an abundance of labor to meet all demands. (921.) 

Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment stations, while admitting that 
very little improved machinery has been introduced in cotton culture, declares that 
in cane anil ruse culture Louisiana is up to date. During the past decade the rioe 
growers of Louisiana have adopted the most improved machinery that has ever been 
used in growing rice. It is the process used for wheat raising in the West, with 
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The land is broken with gang plows and harrowed with enor- 
jpW44kon* harrows, and the rice is seeded with grain drills or broadcast seeders, 
«ad harvested with self-binders and steam thrashers. The result is a very low cost 
IhvStabbs cannot see how there can be a profit, as is claimed, in rice culture in 
Hawaii, where the Chinese transplant it by hand in water. * (770, 771) 

Mr. Hale testifies that where.improved machinery is used in the South it increases 
the wages of those who are able to handle it (376.) 

Mr. Powers believes that machinery will ultimately be applied to the staples of the 
Sonth. When the Southern negro has acquired a mechanical education, and when 
bhe cotton grower has the same grade of intelligence and knowledge of mechanical 
principles as the wheat raiser of the North, there will be the game progress in machin¬ 
ery and with it the same general advancement. (172.) 

4. Cassation of moohanieal progress.—Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, while declari¬ 
ng that the inventors of agricultural machinery have created a new agriculture that 
las filled the earth with plenty undreamed of before, continues: 

“ But interest and progress In the mechanics ol agriculture seem to belong to a period that la past. 
[Tie gin Is more than a century old. Cultivators, hone hoes, and seed drills were used in this coun- 
ry before the Revolution. Steel hoes were manufactured and sold cheaper in 1831 than they can be 
ought for to-day. It is more than a generation since the American reapers, mowers, and thrashers 
ook the first prises at the Paris International Exposition of 1856, and since 144 bushels of wheat per 
and was cut and thrashed daily on the Huffman ranch in California, a performance which could not 
e excelled, even if equaled, by the implements and machinery now in use. The period of greatest 
rosperitv and development In agriculture was during the golden decade of 1850-1860. The increase 
a the value of farm Implements and machinery in those 10 years was 62 per cent. In the twosuc- 
eeding decades, notwithstanding the growth of the population, the vast areas of fresh lands brought 
nder cultivation, and the enormous additions to the agricultural products of the country. The 
lerease in the value of the implements and machinery employed on farms barely equaled the 
lcrcase of the single decade preceding. The value of agricultural implements manufactured in 
le United States increased 150 per cent between 1850 and 1860 (we were supplying the trade of the 
[orld), between 1860 and 1870 the increase was only 122 per cent, and between 1870 and 1880 it fell to 
) per cent. The manufacture of farm implements has fallen more and more into the hands o! large 
concerns, which have bought out smaller ones, and hold a monopoly of the business. One company, 
a harrow trust, has in recent years bought up 21 other companies and advanced the price of their 
products as much as 31 per cpnt. These trusts possess themselves of every new patent, holding it for 
their exclusive use, or what is worse, suppressing it, to avoid the additional expense of new and 
improved models. Experts declare that it would pay many manufacturers to give away their * 
machines for the profit to be found in selling duplicates of parts that break or wear out from faulty 
construction.” 

Mr. Hammond does not know of any improvement that has been introduced in the 
last 30 years except the corn harvester and shredder. The lack of advance is not for 
lack of effort, as is shown by the records of the patent office. In the list of patents 
for the 3 months ending June 30, 1893, 25 improvements in plows and 21 in planters 
are entered. But the advances that are made are not brought to the liotice of the 
farmers. The dealere in agricultural machinery prefer to go on in the old ruts. The 
Department of Agriculture gives no attention to agricultural machinery, and the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations imitate it. Among the 491 officials 
employed in 1892 in the 61 colleges and 52 experiment stations of the United States, 
only 6 persons were concerned with the mechanics and engineering of agriculture. 
Only about 6 per cent of the worses of instruction had to do with agricultural 
mechanics. If the Department of Agriculture would establish a division of mechanics, 
and would in its hnlietmsgive information of mechanical improvements, the mechan¬ 
ical progress of agriculture would be more like that of other occupations. (816-819, 

, *• ol agricultural impl.manta.—Mr. Moran says a self-hinder costs the farmer 
from f 125 to $135, bought of course on time, with interest at 7 per cent. The first 
self-binder Mr. Moran purchased cost $300, and $15 for freight, witl*7 per cent 
interest added. In the early days, on the other hand, the firmer need a cradle 
which cost only a trifle. . (710.) 

Mr. Points* says a reaper which was not a eelf-binder cost in 1870 about $350 or 
•40Q; a self-binder is now bought for $126. A better plow can now be bought tor 
$12 than for $28 in 1870, and so on with other machines and all other articles pur¬ 
chased by the fanner. When a reaper cost $400 a man had to go with eachmachtne 
to teach the people to use it—a high-priced mechanic who had to spend, on an aver- 
age, 10 days with every purchaser. That added at least $100 to the price of a flnt- 
cuas reaper. When e great many fanners have been educated in this way they, in 
turn, teach the other farmers, ana that expense is eliminated. (183, 187.) 

Mr. WiDDKRRtTRN testifies that plows ana most steel implements are hfesr than 
they were S to 6 years before the date of his testimony (June, 1900). He state*, on 
the authority of a Congressional report, made probably during the Fifty-second 
Congress, that some machines were at that time selling in Europe and Canada at 
condderabiy lower prices than in this country. (625.) 
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6, Farm implements for the South American trade.—Professor Davenport rays Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers of farm implements cater to the South American trade by making 
the kind of machines wanted there. Some of the regular designs can not he used in 
South America because the laborers are not able to operate them. The machinery 
must be comparatively simple. (270.) 

G, TllC new agriculture.—1. Becent improvement*.—Professor Davknpokt 
declares that farm life and farm labor have taken on a new aspect, within the bust 
decade. The drudgery of the farm has been wonderfully lessened, and more skilled 
methods introduced. Only within the last few years have farmers commenced to 
take daily papers and concern themselves with public questions, or to feel that other 
occupations are interested in agriculture. Even yet the average farmer has no con¬ 
ception of the light in which agriculture and agricultural [>eople are esteemed by the 
leading men of the country. (258.) 

Professor Davenport remarks a rising grade of intelligence among farmers. Typical 
American agriculture is a profession as truly as law, medicine, or the ministry. The 
agriculture of America is represented especially by the great section west of the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains and east of the Rockies, where the population is made up of the 
New England type, the Dutch from Pennsylvania, the old English aristocracy from 
Virginia, some of the Southern element, and, in the north, Scandinavian immigrants. 
This mixed population has no parallel in the world. (259.) 

Professor Davenport sums up hy saying that the condition of the farmer is better 
than lie has ever known it before and is steadily improving. The general tendency 
has been upward all the time. (267.) 

2. The passing of agricultural discontent.—Mr. A Altov Jones, master of the National 
Grange, testifies that the period of discontent among farmers is passing away, owing 
to the increased comforts of farm life and the better knowledge of the farmers as to 
tile relative advantages which they enjoy. The farmers’ organizations have taught 
their memla-rs to understand (lie value of their homes, their food, their horses and 
carriages, etc. (84.) 

3. The futnre of agriculture.—Mr. Ketciiitm’h opinion is that, supply and demand 
will equalize themselves, perhaps within the present generation, and that, when they 
are brought nearly to a balance farming will he as good as anv other business. 
(1:15,138.) 

Mr. Stockwei.l says the agriculture of New England is improving. Wealth sees 
tile coining change and invests for future profit. The farmer is not discouraged, tint 
looks forward to the coming prosperity, i le realizes the dignity and imp irlanee of his 
calling, and sees that through cooperation ami united effort much can lie accomplished 
to improve and advance bin position. (904,905.) 

II. FARM OWNERSHIP, TENANCY, AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

A. Acquisition and ownership ol' farms.— 1. By farmers (see also, as 
regards negroes, IV 0 4, p. cxxxiv).—Mr. Powkus says that, while only a small pro¬ 
portion of the earlier immigrants to this country were able to become farm ow ners, a 
large proportion of the later immigration lias risen to ownership, assisted hy liberal 
land laws. (171.) 

Nen) Jenwti. —Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, says there are a number of instances in 
his vicinity of persons whose iiarents were farm laliorers acquiring farms of their own. 
(124.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. Mohan, of Graeeville, Minn., declares it almost impossible fora 
young man to purchase a home at the present prices of land, go in debt for the land, 
and also for the necessary implements, horses, and cattle, and get. out of debt 
within his natural life, in his opinion a young man who starts with nothing as a 
fann laborer can not generally acquire a farm of his own. Mr. Moran admits that 
there are some instances, however, where wheat land can he bought and paid for 
during the purchaser’s lifetime. (710.) 

North Carolina. —Mr. White says a surprisingly large number of colored j ample in 
North Carolina have purchased little plots of ground. Mr. White thinks this is true 
also of the people in the western part of the State, who are largely white. These 
mountaineers, as a rule, are poor people, but possibly are not. as poor as the colored 
]ieople in the eastern part of the State. The wealth of the State consists in small 
possessions. (420,421.) 

Mr. Gkaham, of North Carolina, who has been engaged in selling property as an 
agent for 20 years, testifies that men who contract to pay for property in 8 years fre¬ 
quently have to be carried 10 years. The home is lost only in a few instances; public 
sentiment condemns if, and the poor returns from fanning do not make the sellers 
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anxious to get possession of the land. In his experience 2 men out of about 40 sur¬ 
rendered their purchases. (436.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Redding thinks the white farmers of Georgia generally own the 
land tliey farm. (448.) 

Mr. Stevens says that, by the census of 1890, out of 352,050 families in Georgia, 
110,639 were reported as owning their farms and homes, and the proportion own¬ 
ing free of encumbrances was nearly 97 per cent. There were 241,400 families hir¬ 
ing homes and farms. 

A good many or the tenant farmers of Georgia are buying land at from $3 to $7 an 
acre. They have from 5 to 7 years in which to j>ay for it, and so long as a man keeps 
up his improvements and pays the interest (8 per cent by special agreement) there is 
no tendency to force him to pay the principal. (912,914.) “ 

Mr. N penally testifies that the young men of his section of Georgia are very 
anxious to procure farms, and work hard to that end. (457.) 

Mimmippi anil Termeme. —Mr. Kyle is of the opinion that the white farmers of 
Mississippi generally own their homes. (469,470.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, estimates that 80 or 90 per cent of the white farmers in 
that vicinity own their farms. The mortgages have been greatly reduced owing to 
the advance in cotton. (503. ) 

2. As investments.— Mr. George says that in Illinois many of the best farms have 
been purchased as investments by bankers, merchants, and the more successful 
farmers. The large farms are going into the hands of men who have money, who 
hold them for a rise in price or rent them for $5 or $6 an acre. (221.) 

B. Farm mortgages.—Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, remarks that 
in many cases the mortgage represents the purchase money of the farm. Where it 
does riot, it is rather an indication of unfortunate local conditions or of poor individual 
management than a fundamental cause of general depression. (1012.) 

Mr. Powers says there are three times as many mortgages foreclosed in the East 
as in the West, and that the question of debt is ten times as great in certain parts of 
New York and New England as in the Western and Southwestern States. (175.) 

Mr. Wilting. Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that as a result of 
the high prices of farm products from 1860 to 1873 farm lands in New York were 
verv highly valued. Many farms were bought on time at high prices and mortgaged, 
and w hen prices fell and the value of land shrank many farmers lost what they had 
invested. (993.) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J.. testifies that farmers in tiiat. section are occa¬ 
sionally sold out by the sheriff. In the great majority of cases they have been dragged 
down by buying at high prices years ago. (129.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., testifies that the majority of farms in that section 
are mortgaged, though not heavily. The mortgages are being paid off, however, 
and many that could pay them off prefer to keep a mortgage on the farm and keep 
the money to buy extra land. The average interest on farm mortgages is 8 |>er cent. 
Many mortgages were made to acquire more land. Mr. Prom thinks it was wise for 
the farmers to borrow for that purpose. He does not, look upon the great number 
of mortgages as an indication of adversity; thev aid the development of the country, 
which could not have developed on a cash basis. 

Mr. Prom says most of the farms in his section are bought on credit, lands can 
he bought on crop payments, or for so many thousand bushels of wheat. In the crop- 
payment plan the purchaser binds himself to pay one-half the grrin he raiBes every 
year, retaining the other half for seed and expenses; thus he can gradually pay for 
the farm. Mr. Prom pronounces this an excellent plan. (790.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., estimates that two-thirds of the land in the 
northern half of .South Dakota has gone into the hands of mortgage companies. Many 
of the original farmers have become tenant fanners by that process. A good many 
farmers who had filed on a quarter section and had perhaps taken up a preemption 
undertook to extend their farms and purchased other lands by giving a mortgage on 
all they had, and during the time of the droughts and the low prices of wheat they 
had to lose some of their farms. A good manv of them still rent these farms. At 
the time of the early settlement of that part of the country, from 1883 to 1886, many 
young men and young women took up claims and lived, or pretended to live, on 
them 6 months, got mortgages on them, and then left and never came back. All the 
land owned by the mortgage companies is on the market at reasonable prices, and 
farms are often bought back by those who lose them. The mortgage companies are 
largely located in New England, New York, and New Jersey. (733, 734.) 

Mr. Jumper says that 10 years ago it was easy Ut get a 10 per cent farm mortgage 
in liis section; now it is hard to get a 6 per cent farm mortgage. Practically no 
mortgages arc being foreclosed. (740.) ' * 
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Mr. Moran estimates that 50 per cent or more of the homesteads taken up in his 
section (western Minnesota) are already mortgaged. (710.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley says there is too great a tendency in the West to run into debt. 
A man who would not go in debt in the East will unhesitatingly do so in Dakota. 
In a good many cases enterprising young men who have a few hundred dollars can 
get a piece of land, going in debt for tho balance, and make a home and pay for it; 
but that is the only case in whicli Mr. Greeley approves of mortgaging a farm. 

Mr. Greeley says that in many sections formerly heavily mortgaged the mortgage 
has nearly disappeared. (935.) 

Mr. Stockwell says there is hardly a town in New England that has not many 
reminders of the hard times experienced by the West, that rest as a nightmare on 
the farm-mortgage companies of New England. (892.) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, testifies that there are a great many men in his 
locality who were badly involved after the war, or had bought at war prices, who 
kept on struggling and paying their interest up to about 1893, when the panic forced 
a great many into liquidation. That, together with the settling up of old estates 
already in liquidation, has caused many changes in real-estate ownership within a 
few years. (593, 699.) 

Mr. Youmans says the original landholders of South Carolina got in debt soon 
after the war. They all became involved when cotton dropped suddenly in 1866. 
Their land lias nearly all been transferred to other hands, ana is now being lost by 
the second parties. The small farmers of South Carolina are being crowded out; 
their farms are being mortgaged more and more each year, until finally they have to 
give up the deeds. They borrow usually of the country merchant or cotton factor, 
who in turn borrows from the North. Mr. Youmans thinks it is only a question of 
time until most of them will lie drawn into the towns. (120.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that a great many people in that part of the country 
have had to mortgage their land and lose it. He says the majority of farmers are 
now homeless, because of the loss in raising cotton. (458, 460.) 

Mr. Lovejoy estimates (June, 1899) that half the planters in Georgia have mules 
and lands mortgaged as a result of the low price of cotton. (75.) 

Mr. Poole says that 10 years ago the plantations of Alabama were largely mort¬ 
gaged, but the mortgages have been rapidly paid off. He estimates that not over 15 
or 20 per cent, or 25 per cent at the very outside, of the lands of Alabama are now 
mortgaged. He characterizes the past decade as an era of prosperity in Alabama. 
(922.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, thinks the greater part of land owners in that vicinity 
are mortgaged for a smaller or larger amount. The mortgage loan companies very 
frequently find that they have loaned too much on a tract of land. Quite a number 
of loan and mortgage companies with agencies in Tennessee have thus acquired the 
ownership of land and are renting it. (492.) 

C. Tenancy.—1. Extent.—Mr. Powers says the tenancy that involves large 
holding of land by capitalists of great wealth and a permanent tenant class practi¬ 
cally never existed in this country, except in New York and some other parts of the 
East. In New York, farms were formerly leased for long periods of time, as 100 
years, and tenants could not become farm owners. The system bred discontent and 
the question became an issue in politics. The new State constitution adopted in 1846 
forbade the leasing of farm lands for more than 12 years. In certain parts of Illinois 
and some other sections there are a few large tracts" of land operated by tenants and 
owned by capitalists who will not sell it, but these places are few in number. (173.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says capitalists, seeing that land is going to be 
valuable—that population will increase, while land will not—are buying up small 
farms wherever the owners are so shortsighted as to part with them, or are getting 
them through mortgages; and putting on tenants. This practice is growing with 
alarming rapidity in the richer portions of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other States, 
in place of the bonanza farms. It is better than bonanza fanning, but it is a bad 
thing and ought to be circumvented. (934, 935.) 

Mr. Wedderbuhn says a great many who have owned farms have become tenant 
farmers, and predicts that the Twelfth Census will show more tenant farmers in this 
country than ever before. (628.) 

Mr. Stevens cites the census of 1890 as showing that the farms in Georgia culti¬ 
vated by the owners were about 46J per cent of the whole, those rented for a money 
value 174 percent, and those rented forashareof the product 36| per cent. (907.) 

Mr. W hits testifies that the farmers who own their land in North Carolina are, as 
a rule, more responsible and respectable than the tenants; though there are some 
very respectable men who do not undertake to buy land, but, taking into considera¬ 
tion taxes, purchase price, etc., prefer to share crops. (421.) 
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Mr. Poole aavs that in the Black Belt of Alabama the lands are owned in large 
tracts of 320 to 2,000 acres generally, and frequently a man will work from 50 to 160 
tenants on his place. (919.) 

Mr. Kyle testifies that the tenant system is almost universal in Mississippi. A 
tenant can cultivate on an average 15 acres for each hand in the family who works 
in the fields. (467.) 

Dr. Stituus says Louisiana has two distinct classes of cotton planters: (1) Those 
located in the Mississippi bottom, from Baton Rouge to the Arkansas line, consti¬ 
tuting the Jensas bottom, with an area of 4,000 or 5,000 square miles, and in the Red 
River bottom, running down from the northwest to below Alexandria, from 2 to 10 
miles in width, “a most magnificent cotton section.” In the alluvial bottom lands 
are large estates, many of them owned by absentees and wtirked by tenants. (2) 
Between these is “the hill country,” consisting of land covered with oak and hick¬ 
ory and short-leaf jane. In these hills are a large numl>er of small planters who 
grow cotton, corn, oats, and forage crops and raise small quantities of stock and 
poultry, make their own butter and meat, and live well, doing much of their own 
labor and hiring the help they need during the season. In the alluvial section the 
negro is a tenant; in the hills renting or sharing is the exception. (775.) 

5fr. Nohfleet, of Memphis, testifies that the lands in the Yazoo Basin are largely 
operated by persons who rent land and, in some cases at least, subrent to other ten¬ 
ants. Some who have plenty of money and own as many as 50 mules still rent land. 
Some have paid as high as $0,500 rent a year. Hill land in the Memphis district is 
worth front $2 to $4 an acre, (Ash rent, and arable lands of the Mississippi bottom 
from $3 to $6 an acre. (487,488.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, Tenn, says most of the plantations in that vicinity are run 
on the tenant system. (504.) 

Jlr. Peek says the South is rapidly going into industrial slavery, and the lands 
are all getting into the hands of a few men. According to the Eleventh Census, 05 
per cent of the citizens of the country are homeless, and in Georgia 80 per cent are 
m that condition. We are a nation of tenants. Mr. Peek attributes this condition 
of things to the following causes: (I) The national banks can not loan money on 
real estate, and the State banks and loan associations loan only at ruinous interest; 
the Georgia banks charge from 8 to 12 per cent on real-estate loans; (2) the pro¬ 
tective system is not carried far enough; all our agricultural exports are sold in com¬ 
petition with the products of pauper labor; (3) the State and Interstate Commerce 
commissions are helpless to enforce the laws. (462-41)4.) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that in central and northern California the Chinese and 
Japanese are tenants of a very considerable number of fruit, orchards. They go 
especially into deciduous fruit growing and the making of dried fruit. They are not 
engaged to any extent in citrus fruit growing. (953,954.) 

2. Cash rentals and crop sharing. —Sorlhem ,Slate*. —Mr. Powers says crop sharing is 
the old method of tenancy, as a rule, in the Northern States, and the most satisfactory 
method where the tenant has only a small capital. Where the tenant furnishes the 
implements and live stock he usually receives one-half (lie product, if the owner of 
the farm furnishes all the stock, implements, and seed, the tenant retains only one- 
third. There is now a tendency for tenants to Assume the risk and pay a cash rental 
where their condition is improving. In sections where farm lands are valuable it 
takes a man of some capital to become a cash tenant, but the most desirable tenants 
are those who have capital. (172,173.) 

Professor Davenport testifies that it is much more common than formerly in New 
England for landlords to stipulate that the tenants must manure the land. (203.) 

Mr. Speak testifies that there is considerable renting of farms on shares iii Vermont, 
though the fixed rental is on the increase. In share renting the landlord usually 
supplies the stock, tools, and machinery, and outside expenses, as for seed, fertilizers, 
and necessary repairs, are shared equally. The income is also divided equally. (403.) 

Mr. Stockwei.l thinks there is very "little crop sharing in Massachusetts, except in 
a small way. Sometimes a man makes an agreement with a farmer to raise a crop 
for him on shares, but this is infrequent. (886.) 

Mr. Norris says that in New York a man rents a farm for so much, agreeing to do 
certain things. Farms are now being worked more extensively on shares than for¬ 
merly. A man furnishes one-half the seed and does all the work, and the product 
is, as a rule, divided equally. In some eases where the owner furnishes the teams 
and all seeds, the tenant has one-third. When the man who does the work fur¬ 
nishes his own team, the owner, perhaps, pays a little more than one-half, under 
certain conditions, as where they run an evaporator. , If a man evaporates the fruit, 
furnishes help, etc., the farmer generally pays him a little bonus. (322.) 
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Mr. Coi.es, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that there is a good ileal of tenant farm¬ 
ing on shares in that section. Generally, if the fanner owns the stock he farms for 
one-half the crop, finding half the seed, and generally half the commercial fertilizer. 
Where the owner of the land owns everything, ana the- tenant furnishes only the 
labor, he gets one-third of the crop. These terms have always been customary, but 
since there has been so much dairying and stock raising the owner of the farm is apt 
to have an interest in the stock also. (125.) 

Mr. Ketchcm, of Mercer County, N. J., says the system of farming on shares is in 
vogue quite extensively in that section, on the usual terms of one-half »r one-third, 
according to the ownership of the stock. (134.) 

Mr. Brigham, speaking with special reference to Ohio customs, says the owner 
sometimes furnishes all of the stock, tools, etc., in which case the tenant usually 
receives one-third. The owner and tenant sometimes each furnish half of the neces¬ 
sary supplies and then divide the product equally. In some sections the tenant is 
required to furnish almost everything. The division of the crop depends somewhat 
upon the fertility of the soil. In addition to his share of the crops the tenant is 
usually allowed a garden plot of his own and the use of fruit,and certain other privi¬ 
leges. (SI, 10.) 

Mr. Smith, testifies that sugar beets were grown in Michigan almost exclusively by 
those who owned the land until 1900, when there appeared a tendency, especially at 
Holland and Kenton Harbor, and somewhat, at Bay City, to rent fields for cash rent 
to men who know more about beet growing than the owners did and were willing to 
take chances. The renters were usually Germans or Hollanders. ThpS factory at 
Holland also rented some land for 1900, and had to pay $8 and $12, and in some 
cases more, per acre. The renters take the land in small tracts, for the most part. 
One German rents 2 acres because he has only enough children to work that much; 
anotherman has 5 acres; a company has rented 103 acres at Benton Hartxir. (577-579.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, says that the landlord in Illinois 
furnishes nothing but the land and the buildings and receives from one-third to one- 
half the crop (probably two-fifths on an average), and cash for all grass lands. 
There are very few farm partnerships in Illinois except in stock. The landlord and 
tenant will each own half the stock, and the man will put his labor against the land 
and receive half the proceeds. As a rule the landlord pays the taxes on the real 
estate, but sometimes the tenant pays part of them. (245.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that farm tenants in western Minnesota usually receive half 
the product, the owner of tho land furnishing the seed and usually paying half the 
actual money paid for thrashing. (710.) 

Mr. Prom, a banker of Milton, N. Dak., says he owns and farms by tenants 7 
quarter sections near town. He furnishes the seed and pays half the expenses of 
planting and thrashing, and receives half the grain. These are the general terms 
for crop sharing in North Dakota, except that the owner does not generally pay half 
the thrashing; the tenant does all the work and furnishes the thrashing machine and 
horses. A very small portion of the grain raising of North Dakota is done by crop 
sharing, however. The land is mainly owned by actual farmers who do the work 
themselves, except that during harvest there is some transient hired labor. Middle- 
aged men with families of children are preferred as tenants. 

Mr. Prom says the tenant gets a certain part of the field for his exclusive use for 
garden stuff, potatoes, etc. The tenant furnishes his own fuel, paying $4 a cord for 

n ilar, or $6.50 for oak. (787,788,793.) 

ifr. Budge testifies that farm tenants in North Dakota have half the crop if the 
seed is furnished by the land owner, or two-thirds of the crop if they themselves 
furnish the seed and plow the land. 

Southern Suites. —Mr. Barrett, of Georgia, says a large part of the farm work in the 
South is done by tenants. Sometimes there is a money rent, which, in the section 
where the witness lives, ranges from $1.25 to $5 per acre. In other cases the tenant 
pays from 600 to 1,000 pounds of cotton for as murh land as he can work with 1 
mule, having a house, garden, and wood free. Another common method is known 
as “cropping.” The owner furnishes the mule and its feed and a house for the ten¬ 
ant; the tenant furnishes the labor and feeds himself; fertilizer and other expenses 
are divided equally, and the owner and the tenant share equally the crop. In all 
these cases the law gives the owner a first lien on the crop for his rent. (46, 47.) 

Mr. Graham says there are sections of North Carolina where agriculture is carried 
oiinearly altogether by croppers and renters. The cropper is a farmer whose land¬ 
lord furnishes the land and utensils and pays for the fertilizers in proportion to his 
part of the crop. Tho cropper receives from one-third to one-half of the crop. The 
renter furnishes the stock. Tho landlord furnishes the house, firewood, and fully 
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an acre for garden purposes, and gets one-third or ouc-fonrth, more or less, of the 
crop. (434.) 

Mr. Nunn ally testifies that the greater part of the farm work in the South is done 
on the share plan, the landowner furnishing the stock and feed for the same, ah the 
farming implements, dwelling houses, garden plots, firewood, and one-half the fer¬ 
tilizer, the tenant furnishing the labor and food for the same, and the crop being 
equally divided. (455.) 

Mr. 'Aoer testifies that the renting of lands is practiced in some localities in Mary¬ 
land. He knows one gentleman who furnishes everything, and gives the tenant one- 
third of what is sold off the place. In other localities, where land is better, the 
owner furnishes usually one-half the seed and gives the tenant one-half the crop. 

Mr. Wedderuuhn, master of the Virginia State Grange, testifies that in the tobacco 
section of Virginia, south of the James and east of Petersburg, the general plan is 
for the landlord to furnish only land and houseroom, advancing the tenant’s living 
and charging him for it, and getting one-fourth of the proceeds of the crop as rent. 
In some places the landlord furnishes everything except the labor, and then gets 
about one-third. In the northern section of Virginia, near Washington, where land 
is valuable, the land alone is rented for from one-third to one-half the crop. Mr. 
Wedderburn thinks the only lien laws in Virginia are those applied on the advance 
of fertilizers. (620,(121.) 

Mr. Clou ax, of Martinsburg, W. Va., testifies that farming on shares in West 
Virginia is done generally by the whites, though one of the largest farmers in his 
section has a colored cropper, furnishing everything for him. Under the crop-shar¬ 
ing system in West Virginia the tenant furnishes everything and delivers two-fifths 
of the gross product to the landlord, the fodder and straw being retained on the farm. 
If the landlord furnishes teams and implements, the tenant gets one-third. Mr. 
Clohan estimates that one-half of the land in his locality is worked under the crop¬ 
sharing system. The landlords claim that their two-fifths gives them only about 3 
per cent on the money invested. Quite a number of lawyers, bankers, aiid doctors 
own farms in that vicinity and reside in the city. (597, 598.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that the system of crop sharing is growing in Kentucky, espe¬ 
cially in the blue-grass region, because of the introduction within 15 or 20 years of the 
culture of Burley tobacco, which nearly all the blue-grass counties are more or less 
engaged in growing. The owners found that they did not know how to handle it 
with their colored labor, and induced white labor to come from the more hilly and 
poorer sections of the State as tenants. The landlord lets the tenant have whatever 
number of acres he wants, furnishes a house, pasturage for a cow and horse, a few 
acres for growing corn, and a garden, either with or without charge, according to 
contract. When the tobacco is sold at the warehouse and the expense is deducted, 
the tenant gets half and the fanner half. The tenant furnishes the team, or if the 
farmer furnishes it he is entitled to pay for it. (804, 805.) 

Mr. Nall says that a good deal of corn land also is farmed by tenants, hut in that 
case the tenant, as a rule, is not furnished a house. The tenant furnishes all the 
lalior and cultivates the land for one-half the product. If the landlord advances 
supplies it liecomos a lien on the crop. (805.) 

Mr. White testifies that tenants in North Carolina usually farm on shares. They 
rent the ground and furnish their own teams and supplies and give a third or a 
fourth of the crop as rent for the land. When the landlord furnishes the house, 
team, seeds, and implements, they divide equally. Men have often done well on 
these terms. 

When the crop is gathered and ready for division it is divided into piles and the 
landlord takes his snare. Sometimes’ the landlord gathers his share, taking, for 
example, every otherrow of corn; hut the tenant generally gathers the crop. (420.) 

Mr. White says the tenant sometimes gives so much cotton an acre, or, in lieu of 
cotton, so much money, but money rent is the exception. (420, 421.) 

Mr. Peek says the tenant system is the rule in Georgia. The land is rented for so 
much cotton, or the landlord famishes everything except the labor and half the fer¬ 
tilizer and takes half the crop. (458.) 

Mr. Stevens says that where the tenant system of farming prevails in Georgia the 
average tenant is furnished with a home, water, fuel, pasturage for his stock, a share 
of the fruit on the place, a garden, an outhouse for stock, and storage for crops. In 
the sharing of the crop one-fourth of the cotton, one-third of the com, and one-half 
of the small grain goes to the landlord, the balance to the tenant. The landlord 
furnishes the land and seed and a share of the fertilizer equivalent to his pro rata 
share of the crop. The lands are not let for continuous periods, but usually from 
year to year, ana if the landlord becomes dissatisfied at tne end of jfche year he can 
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dispense with the tenant, or the tenant may become dissatisfied and has a perfect 
right to go anywhere he chooses. The landlord has no lien and no claim upon the 
property or land except for rent and advances, which only apply to the present crop; 
moreover, the tenant is entitled to the benefit of the homestead exemptions, which 
are, to every man who is the head of a family, his household goods, his horse, 1300 
worth of provisions, and so on. A tenant who has defaulted on one farm would not 
lie regarded as a first-class tenant, but at the same time he can always get a place; 
some one will take him up. 

Mr. Stevens finds it difficult to give all the reasons why so many of the tenants 
find themselves without any money at the end of the year, but attributes it in part 
to the exorbitant prices paid for goods bought on time, and partly to the ignorance 
and poor management of the tenants. 

Growing crops are not attachable in Georgia, and if the tenant agrees to make 
the crop he does not have to stay the whole year, but can move at any time he 
chooses; there are no laws in the State to compel him to remain. (907, 909, 911.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that payment of rent in 
kind (one-fourth of the corn, one-fifth of the cotton), as was formerly the practice, 
is passing out of use. Money rents are genera ly paid at the rate of $2 an acre for 
average land and more for the best quality. The system of crops on halves, the 
employer finding land, teams, implements, house, fuel, gardens, and half the ferti¬ 
lizers, is growing in favor. The cost of ginning, steam transportation to market, 
charges for insurance, and selling, are shared equally and are more than covered by 
the value of the seed. This system, as compared with that of hiring labor, gives 
additional security that the crop wilt be carefully gathered; and the cost of labor is 
54 per cent of the cost of the cotton crop. When land is rented it deteriorates rap¬ 
idly, but under the sharing system it is kept up. (822.) 

Mr. Dillingham says lands in Lowndes Countv, Ala., rent for from $2 to $3.50 an 
acre. The cash rent is growing in favor. The share system formerly existed to 
some extent, the landlord giving one-half the crop, or two-thirds if he furnished the 
machinery, but it has been largely superseded. (189.) 

Mr. Poole testifies that in Alabama the owner of the land furnishes the tenant 
house and all the necessary teams and implements. The tenant furnishes the labor 
and gets, generally, one-half the cattle and one-third of the corn and other crops. 
Frequently the landowner furnishes everything, including provisions, for, say 6 
mouths, and the tenant gets one-third of the crop. (918.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the negro tenants in the alluvial section of Louisiana are either 
sharers or renters: (1) If the landlord furnishes the house and mules, firewood, and 
feed for the mules, the negro will work the crop and feed himself, and divide equally 
at the end of the season. (2) The renter owns his mules and pays a stipulated rent 
cither in cotton, in money, or in cotton per acre. (775.) 

Mr. Kyi.k, a lawyer of Sardis, Miss., has a place near Friar Point, in the Delta, 
which he rents for about $4 an acre, money rent, to a white man, who subrents for a 
much larger amount to colored people and half a dozen families of Italians. These 
tenants run from one to four horse crops, cultivating about 20 to 25 acres in cotton to 
the horse. They generally raise their own meat anil corn, and get supplies on credit 
from the chief tenant at the plantation Htore. Mr. Kyle also has lands in the hills 
where he supplies the labor himself. He does not hire by wages, but some of the 
colored people work on shares and some rent land. In working on shares the custom 
is for the landlord to furnish the mules or horses and implements, and the products 
equally. No fertilizers are used except composts made on the farm. 

(404, 4oO.) 

Mr. Gage, a cotton factor of Memphis, testifies that his customers cultivate their 
land sometimes through croppers and sometimes by day labor. The share cropper 
is one who makes a bargain with the landlord to make a crop on shares. Generally 
the landlord puts up the land and a mule against the tenant’s labor, and furnishes 
the tenant such supplies as he may want for his family during the year, charging him 
an agreed price for everything, generally a little higher than the cash price. The 
tenant, with his wife and children, makes the crop, and in the fall they divide the 
proceeds, or sometimes the crop itself. Nearly all the tenants are colored, but in the 
northern part of Arkansas a good many are white. (492.) 

* r ‘/^2? WIN i^ 8ti ^ eH ^at ne has a stock farm on the Wolf River, about 7 miles 
east of Memphis, and rente out his Burplus land to tenants, who plant cotton 
? ain ^ family cultivates from 25 to 50 acres, as a rule. A man who cultivates 
from 20 to 25 acres will have one plow animal; one who cultivates from 40 to 50 acres 
wnl have two. Mr. Godwin rente for cotton. For 20 to 25 acres of good land the 
rent is 2 bales of cotton; one tenant pays only 4 bales of cotton for 75 acres of good 
land. Ihe tenants supply the implements and materials, but Mr. Godwin supplies 
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the house and all the firewood they want to cut. There are garden spots of from 
one-fourth to one-half an aero on which some of the tenants raise little crops of 
tobacco and potatoes and keep hogs, chickens, geese, and one or two cows. Mr. God¬ 
win furnishes timber and nails for the paling around the garden, but the tenants 
very often bum it during the winter. (474-476.) 

Mr. Godwin says that the law of Tennessee gives the landlord a lien upon the 
crops. Mr. Godwin does not keep a store, and prefers to have his tenants supply 
themselves elsewhere if they can, but otherwise he furnishes the absolute necessaries, 
and by hiring his tenants to work on his stock farm he keeps their accounts very 
small. (475.) 

Mr. Godwin says the tenants on his place come out even as a rule, and they made 
money on the crop of 1899. One of his tenants sold Iub last 'bale as late as March, 
1900. (476.) 

Mr. Mansox, of Savdsbury, Tenn., besides hiring a few hands, rents two places to 
negroes, and has others working on shares, Mr. Manson furnishing the mules, feed, 
wagons, and implements and getting half the profit. He furnishes milch cows to his 
tenants without charge. (506.) 

Mr. Mason, an ex-slave, testifies that he has been farming in Tennessee ever since 
emancipation. At first he rented 10 acres of land, with a house, etc., fora bale of 
cotton. He prospered, bought land, and now rents to tenants; the money rent aver¬ 
ages $2 to 84 an acre. (498-500.) 

Kelatire airantnget of different plum. —Mr. Dye, of New Jersey, lias found the system 
of cash rental more satisfactory than that of crop sharing. (84.) 

Mr. M. F. GKEELEYthinks there is not nearly enough crop sharing in South Dakota, 
and not nearly as much as there will lie. I le emphasizes t head vantageof thatmethod 
of farming to those who have large land interests that they can not oversee themselves. 
He thinks it is better, however, to give the one employed a little cash, crop or no 
crop, in order that he may feel sure of something. If he can also have part of the 
proceeds he is interested and does his very best. Mr. Greeley finds that he can let 
out a flock of sheep and give the man two-thirds and get more money out of it than 
by letting him have only one-half; when his self-interest is developed he becomes a 
better sheep man and a better farmer. (929.) 

Mr. Godwin formerly practiced crop sharing and thinks it more profitable than 
Hinting for a stipulated amount of cotton, hut a great deal more trouble. The land¬ 
lord who rents on the share system undertakes the supervision of the tenants, who 
feel that they ought not to he interfered with, and the result is sometimes friction. 
When the land is rented the landlord only has to see that the tenants do not abuse 
the land and allow it to wash away. (475-479.) 

Mr. Eldridue, of liillhouse, Miss., testifies that his son formerly made a great 
deal more money by working his plantation on shares and getting half the product 
than he now does renting the land for $5 or $6 an acre. (513.) 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of tenant farming.— Advantage* from the. xtnndpoints 
of landowner and tenant. —Mr. Brigham predicts that crop sharing will be very largely 
employed in the future instead of money wages. A man will take more interest in 
work in the profits of which he is to share. (9.) 

Dr. Crowell says the English farmer is the fnost capable farmer in the world, 
because the business of land holding and land cultivation are. separated; the farmer 
pays rent largely as interest on the capital the landlord has invested in buildings, 
drainage, etc., and has his capital free to use in cultivation. He is free to make the 
most out of the soil within certain recognized rules of cultivation, and his adaptive¬ 
ness is marvelous. (340.) 

Detrimental effect*.—On the other hand, Dr. Crowell refers to the disadvantage of 
the English farm tenant, under a lease prescribing a certain rotation of crops, in 
being obliged to sow a crop for which there may be little sale at the time, in con¬ 
trast to the ability of the American farmer to adjust himself to changes. (333.) 

Mr. BRionAM says that renting for cash ruins a farm. The tenant renting on 
shares will usually take good care of the farm. (9.) 

Mr. Powers considers the share system a detriment to the farming interests, 
especially where it is introduced with a view to making a permanent tenant class. 
He says that when a farm is leased to a stranger the land is apt to deteriorate; if it 
is leased to a relative or one who anticipates becoming the owner, the quality may 
be kept up. About 25 or 30 years ago there was a tendency on the part of rich farm¬ 
ers to buy up adjoining farms and lease them, hut these farms were so generally 
deteriorating that they found it better to sell their land. (173.) 

Mr. N cnnally, of Georgia, explains that the system.,of crop sharing had its origin 
in the lack of money with which to pay for labor. ThiB ruinous system, he declares, 
has done more to impoverish the Southern farmers than any other combination of 
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circumstance?. The labor thus employed works only about 7 months in the year, 
devoting the rest of the time to loafing, fishing, hunting, and having a good time. 
The contracts have grown looser and looser until the tenant ignores his landlord, 
and the tenants, as well as the landowners, have grown poorer year by year. The 
system may have been l>est at the time of its adoption, but on the whole it has lieen 
a stumbling-block in the way of progressive and diversified agriculture. (456.) 

Mr. Peek says there is a tendency with tenants in the South to get out of doing 
anything that keeps up the farm, such as terracing to prevent washing away of soil. 
(459.) 

Mr. Stevens, of Georgia, says tho tenant system, as a whole, has a tendency to reduce 
the average production jier acre of most of the crops, because a great deal is left to 
tlie management of the ignorant negro farm hand, the landlord tieing interested 
only to the extent of his rent. Public opinion is against tile tenant system in Georgia 
for the reas' i that tho crops and the land are neglected. The tenants go in to get 
what they can out of the land at the least possible expense, and pay no attention to 
building up the land or saving it; while the landowners who are native Georgians 
and live near by, permit this deterioration of tho land without intervention as a mat¬ 
ter of economy to themselves. They share in the extra present profits, and are 
recouped to a great extent for their losses by trading and trafficking with their tenants. 
A man continually in debt and wearing out the land under this tenant system is in a 
state of agricultural slavery, and it requires an abnormally large crop to get him out 
of debt. The tenants have no disposition to get out. of the land anything but what 
is a present benefit. This applies not only to colored labor, but to white men as well. 
Mr. Stevens does not attribute the condition of the tenants to any oppressive dispo¬ 
sition on the part of the landlords. (907-910.) 

Mr. Arek thinks the tenant system undesirable for the owner; it is very difficult 
to get a tenant who has sufficient energy to work a farm as it should lie worked. 
Owing to the cheapness of land in Maryland, a man with much ambition, energy, 
and industry is able to have land of his own. (105.) 

Mr. Dillingham, of Alabama, says on the authority of landowners who lease their 
land that the land is growing poorer. The people are also growing jioorer. (186.) 

Mr. Hack says there is too little of the owner’s direct management in the case of 
rented land. He seems to be of the opinion that in the crop-snaring system, where 
the landlord furnishes the mule and bears part of the expense for fertilizers, there is 
tendency to stimulate somewhat better culture. (379.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, says the tendency is to get rid of the management of 
the labor and rent land at so much an acre, furnishing cheap stock and utensils and 
improving as little as possible. He thinks this disposition to rent in this way is due 
chiefly to the desire of the negro to have charge of his own affairs without hindrance; 
on account of the scarcity of labor the landlords have to pursue the plan which suits 
the laborer best. As a result of this system the white people are, in thousands of 
instances, moving into the villages and towns. Under the management of the negroes 
the lands wash away ami work out, and fences and other improvements become dilapi¬ 
dated. Mr. Norfleet thinks leaving the colored people together and alone so much 
also has a bad effect upon them morally. (486, 487.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, says the most senous objection to renting land is that it 
does not receive the same attention as it would under the care of the landlord. (504.) 

Mr. Jumper says that the land owned by mortgage companies in South Dakota 
and rented on shares reduces the average yield. The man who puts in a crop on 
another man’s land never does it half as well as he cultivates his own land. (733.) 

Tenancy a step toward ownership .—Mr. Powers maintains that tenants represent, on 
the whole, an improvement upon the condition of farm laborers from which they 
have risen, though some of the negro farm tenants in the South represent a lower 
industrial level than the average farm-wage family of the North. Tenancy, except in 
isolated cases, is a step towam ownership. Many men accumulate enough money 
to retire from farming in their old age ana surrender their farms to someone, often 
a son or other relative, or a hired man, who ultimately becomes the owner. As land 
rises in value it becomes necessary for young men to begin as tenants. The census 
of 1890 shows that the farm families whose heads were under 25 years of age were 
very largely tenants, while nine-tenths of those over 45 years of age were owners. 
It is becoming more and more common for young men to work as farm laborers; or 
they may start as tenants, and, if successful, buy the farm. (170,173.) 

Mr. Budge says the tenants in North Dakota work on shares only until they get a 
start, and then go out and take up land of their own. They generally become inde¬ 
pendent farmers, though they were practically all poor at the start. (846.) 

Mr. Gr.ou an testifies that the farm tenants of West Virginia prosper, and most of 
those who get on a good farm and stay 12 or 15 years ultimately become owners. 
(698.) 
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Mr. Edmondson, an ex-slave, testifies that he began renting on his own account in 
1884 in Tennessee, and made 21 bales of cotton on about 20 acres of thin clover 
land, furnishing his own team and giving the landlord one-third. He made |600 
on rice and came out more than even. He has been able to save some money each 
year and expects to be able to buy a piece of land. (501, 502.). 

4. Tenancy verms the wage system in the South.— ImpraetimMity of pitying wages .— 
Mr. Graham says the man who attempts to farm under the wage system in North 
Carolina goes into bankruptcy because of the fluctuations in the price of cotton. 
(434.) 

Mr. Nunnally, of Georgia, testifies that he works his farm entirely by the tenant 
plan; he can not get the labor to work otherwise. He has tried hiring men, but 
could not succeed while his neighbors worked on the other plan. Under the low 
price of cotton that was the only plan practicable. (455, 456.) 

Mr. 1’f.ek, also of Georgia, agrees with Mr. Nunually that the system of tenant 
farming is the only one practicable in the South. The laborer wants liberty, and 
under the tenant system he has liberty to come and go as he pleases. (459.) 

While condemning the tenant system severely, Mr. Stevens says there is really no 
way to get rid of it; the landlord usually owns a great deal more land than he could 
cultivate himself, and there is a disposition on the part of colored laborers to become 
tenants rather than farm hands, because they are their own masters under the tenant 
system to a much greater extent; while the farm hands are required to work from 
Monday morning until Friday night, the tenant farmer is free to come and go as he 
chooses. The tenant farmer usually does work just as hard as the farm hand, but 
he is his own overseer, as well as his own workman, and for that reason his condi¬ 
tion seems lietter to himself. The landlord does not rent the land so long aa he can 
get better lalior, but it is impossible to get just the labor he wants, and the result is 
that he is forced to resort to the tenant system of farming. (907-909.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says one can not afford to cultivate cotton with hired 
lalmr and sell it for 5 or 5j cents. (479.) 

Mr. Maxson, of Tennessee, does not think he could raise cotton at the present 
prices (March, 1900) with hired help, unless he needed the help for other work about 
the place. (506. ) 

Mr. Nall, of Kentucky, considersvrop sharing more satisfactory than hiring for 
tobacco raising. (805.) 

Advantages of the wage system. — Mr. Hkddini., of Georgia, tried to hire for wages 
from the time the negroes were made free, and is satisfied that that is the correct 
method. He thinks as a rule the farmers have been most successful who have hired 
by the month or year on a money basis. (448.) 

Mr. Hale says he could not make interest on the money invested in farms by 
letting them out to renters. He would prefer to hire the labor and have absolute 
control. He thinks a man with capital can go South, hire his labor, and by close 
attention to details make from 10 to 20 per cent in various lines. (390.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, has tried both systems and thinks that paying cash for 
labor and running the plantation is the more satisfactory. He raises grain, cattle, 
and hogs with wage hands. (504.) 

Dr. Stcbbs attributes the intelligent and economical cultivation prevailing in the 
lower portion of I/misiana to the exclusive employment of hired day labor on the 
estates under intelligent supervision. The negroes are taught to use improved imple¬ 
ments and methods by the experienced and educated supervising overseer or mana¬ 
ger, who remains with them all day, riding from one to another, pushing them, and 
seeing that the work is done properly. (770.) 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Georgia, believes that the laborers who get $6 or $8 a month are 
better off than those who rent or share crops. (75.) 

D. drop Item in the South.—1. Origin and results of the system. — Mr. Holmes 
says it is a general custom of cotton planters and their tenants to use their credit 
with the neighboring merchants to obtain their plantation and family supplies in 
advance of the maturing of the crop, often even before the seed is planted. The 
farmer estimates about how much credit he wants, and the merchant tells him to 
produce so many acres of cotton, allowing a good margin against a possible crop 
failure. This system [lermits the planter and his tenants to live in the future, and 
to be improvident and hopeless. It is a direct cause of the enormous production of 
cotton, with a constant tendency toward overproduction, and of the low price of 
cotton. The cotton men are beginning to realise that they are the victims of a bail 
system. The store system of the South amounts to a sort of peonage with the cotton 
planter. The rate of interest on the liens of cotton crops averages at least 40 per cent 
a year, and the planters are at least a year behind. (160-162.) 
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Mr. Hale says the credit system of the South is a temptation to men without 
business experience or tact to tempt fate. Because the negro or the white farmer 
can get a loan on his cotton crop he is tempted to plant more than he otherwise 
would, and perhaps to buy more than he is able to pay for. Yet there are many 
who could not do much business if they could not get credit. Mr. Hale thinks the 
majority of Southern negro farmers who get advances on their crops get out of del it 
each year in October, or at least once in 2 or 3 years when they have an exceptionally 
good crop or prices are high; but they start in again in January, and are practically 
never out of debt. (380,381.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that if the system of liens 
on the cotton crop were abolished, the amount planted would be materially reduced 
and the price increased. Cheap cotton is a vast advantage to the manufacturers and 
the world at large, but it is injurious to the yeomanry who provide it. (822,827.) 

Dr. Stubbs declares the crop-lien system a curse, though intended to be a blessing. 
After the war it was difficult to get money to farm with, and something had to be 
done; so almost every legislature in the South created a lien law to provide farmers 
with credit. It was asked for by the best people, but in the end was found to be detri¬ 
mental, because even a white man, as soon as he gets credit, is very apt to go too far 
into debt and come to rely upon the merchant for supplies. (776.) 

Mr. Billinoiiam regards the crop-mortgage system as a step up from the condi¬ 
tion of the negro at the time of his emancipation. It was the beginning of free 
contracting. (165.) 

2. The merchant’s risk.—Mr. Lovrjoy, himself a merchant, believes that the exces¬ 
sive rates of interest are one cause of the depressed condition of agriculture in the 
South, but justifies them in part by the high risks which are taken by merchants 
and money lenders. The merchant in making advances of goods to the planter, and 
especially to the laborers and negroes, adjusts the price of the goods to the credit of 
the individual. If a man is practically certain to pay, goods will be sold at perhaps 
10 per cent advance of the cost; if the risk is high, the advance will be 25 per cent 
or more. The purchasers understand that these distinctions are made and the 
reason for them. Com bought at 53 cents is sold at 60 cents for cash and at 75 cents 
on time, while bacon costing about 5.4 cents is sold for 6 cents in cash, or from 7} 
to 10 cents on credit. 

Tiie merchant takes a lien on the crop for his advances, and of course runs con¬ 
siderable risk, since the crop may not turn out satisfactorily. The entire system, 
which has been in existence for 30 years or more, is bad for the merchants as well 
as for the planters. Merchants are not prosperous when the farmers are not, because 
they lose so much on their advances. Farmers do not borrow much money on crops 
and chattel security from banks, but chiefly from merchants, who themselves obtain 
loans from the banks. (75-78.) 

3. law and practice in varionc Ststei.— Kentucky. —Mr. Nali, quotes several sections 
of the Kentucky statutes, providing that a landlord shall have a superior lien without 
exemption upon the whole crop of the tenant raised upon the leased premises to reim¬ 
burse him for money or property furnished the tenant to enable him to raise a crop, 
or to Bubsist while carrying out his contract of tenancy; also that when a tenant 
holds premises by virtue of a contract stipulating that he is to labor for the landlord, 
and fails to begin such labor, or without good cause fails to comply with his contract, 
his right to the premises shall at once cease. Mr. Nail says the law seems to be satis¬ 
factory to both parties. (805, 806.) 

Ijoam by cotton factors in Tennessee. —Mr. Gac.e, a cotton commission merchant 
of Memphis, testifies that in Tennessee rent is a statutory lien on the crop, and unless 
it is waived the landlord can get the proceeds of all crops, taking priority over any¬ 
one else the renter may be indebted to. Commission merchants, therefore, do not 
do business with renters to any extent unless the landlord waives his rent. Where 
they do business with renters they generally take a mortgage on the crop and live 
stock. (492.) 

Mr. Moseley, of Memphis, does not believe that the fanners borrow much money 
from bankers; they get most of their money from the commission men who stand 
between them and the bankers. Anything over 6 per cent is usury in Tennesssee. 

Mr. Nobflebt, of Memphis, testifies that the cotton factors do not buy cotton at 
all, but they advance money and supplies to large farmers and planters. The colored 
people, as a rule, do not come to Memphis to get advances, but trade in their locality. 
It has been the custom for 60 years for the white farmers to come to the factor for 
money to make their crops. (488.) 

Law of landlord and tenant in North Carolina.— Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, 
says a landlord in that State has the first lien on the crop for his rent and supplies 
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furnished the tenant without any writing of any kind. Mr. Graham regards the 
verbal contracts now in effect as decidedly preferable to the written contracts 
formerly used, because more easilv understood and remembered by ignorant tenauts. 
(437, 438.) 

Mr. White, a colored member of Congress from North Carolina, testifies that 
since the war North Carolina has had a homestead exemption of $1,000 worth of 
real estate and $500 worth of personal property not liable to execution for debt on 
any judgment except on a mortgage given on that specific property. The law makes 
the furnishing of supplies and the rent of the landlord a Hen upon the crop without 
any written agreement. The crop can lie mortgaged even before it is planted. The 
removal of the crop without satisfying the lien is a criminal offense punishable by 
imprisonment; if the tenant removes a peck of potatoes without satisfying the land¬ 
lord's claim for rent he is indictable. Sometimes the tenant lives on a little plot of 
ground of his own and rents land on the landlord’s farm. When the landlord fur¬ 
nishes the house as well as the ground there is usually a little garden patch where 
he allows the tenant to grow the vegetables he may need on the table; but Mr. 
White has known cases where tenants have lieen indicted for gathering even out of 
the little garden spot. 

Since the adoption of the homestead law the distinction between grand larceny 
and petit larceny is abolished, and all larceny is grand larceny. A great many men 
have been sent to the penitentiary for stealing a chicken worth 25 cents, biit Mr. 
White has traveled as solicitor with one judge who refused to notice the stealing of 
a watermelon or chicken as too trivial a matter for a court to take up, and directed 
the solicitor in ail such cases to enter a nolle prosequi. By a recent act the law has 
been modified so that if the article does not exceed $20 in value the sentence for 
the first offense can not exceed 12 months’ imprisonment. Larcency is a felony and 
the offender is disfranchised. 

Tin; application of the homestead act. makes the records of the penal institutions 
very plethoric, and misleading to those not. familiar with the facts. While the law 
was intended as a benefit to the poor man, Mr. White says that it works a real harm 
to him, because the landlords are almost forced to invoke criminal law to collect 
what otherwise they could collect by civil procedure. It is difficult, (or a tenant to 
avoid violating the letter of some law, and some landlords use that as a lever to hold 
the tenant, when he is disposed to go where lie might better his condition by prom¬ 
ising immunity from prosecution. Technical violations of the criminal law, how¬ 
ever, are not invoked bv the better element of landlords. 

At the end of the crop year, in a great many instances, the tenant is unable to sat¬ 
isfy the lien and has to mortgage himself again. In a great many instances lie is 
unable to get out of debt and goes from bad to worse. There is a great deal of fraud 
perpetrated on the ignorant who keep no books. In the fall the account is what 
the storekeeper chooses to make it, and the debtor can not dispute it because he has 
kept no account. (415-421.) 

Mr. White says there are very few tenants who get cash on croppers’ liens. If a 
tenant wants something at the store, lie gives security and goes to the store and gets 
what he wants, and it is charged to the landlord. An act was recently passed pro¬ 
hibiting negotiations of the scrip. In some cases the stores charge a profit of 20 [>er 
cent. In many instances 50 per cent is charged. Mr. White considers the stores 
necessary, however. (433.) 

Mr. White states that under the common law a tenant cultivating on shares tak¬ 
ing part of the crop before the division would not be liable, because the crop is 
attached to the real estate, anil real estate can not lie stolen (430.) 

Mr. White suggests that the abolition of the homestead law would tend to better 
the condition of the negroes in North Carolina. He thinks the landlord ami tenant 
should be put on an equal footing. Laws could lie enacted that would protect the 
landlord while lessening the oppression of the tenants, but there is not a disposition 
to do so. (430.) 

Advance* 61 / eofton factors in South Carolina. —Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, 
says that the system of liens on growing cro;»s is general. Small proprietors and 
renters get advances of $10 a bale from trie cotton factors, secured by Hen or chattel 
mortgage. Mr. Hammond declares that the law for collecting liens on crops ought 
to lie done away with. It has substituted an artificial credit for the proper and 
natural credit based on character and thrift. It has dismissed the intelligence of the 
community from the supervision of its industries, has led workingmen into specula¬ 
tive undertakings that have brought them to bankruptcy, and lias delivered them 
soul and body into the hands of the crossroads grocery dealers. “It is a legacy of 
the carpetbagger that has drained the country of the little he spared.” Formerly 
the small farmer was not infrequently raided under the lien law** but of recent years 
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the law is seldom resorted to; the victim, if there is one, has lieen trained to yield to 
the inevitable without resistance. (822,839.) 

Loam and advances to tenants in Georgia. —Mr. Nunnali.y, describing the ten¬ 
ancy system of Georgia, says loans are made to the tenant by the landlord or mer¬ 
chant in nine cases out of ten, and are secured by mortgage on the crops to be planted. 
Under the Georgia laws, in the absence of a contract the landlord is first paid out of 
the tenant’s half interest for the supplies furnished. The law has worked well, giv¬ 
ing protection to the landlord and food to the tenant. It is sometimes used to defraud 
other creditors, but only by men who are paid by the tenant to do so. (455.) 

Mr. Barrett says the law of Georgia gives the landlord a first lien on the crop, and 
the person furnishing supplies a second lien. Often the owner himself is forced to 
borrow or get advances of supplies, and has to waive his lien or discount the note of 
his tenant. The tenant who gets food and other supplies on credit is charged prices 
50 to 100 per cent above cost. Liens are given on nine-tenths of the cotton raised. 
They fall clue October 1 or 15, and in consequence practically the whole crop is 
forced into the market at the same time, depressing the price. Mr. Barrett thinks 
the law should not allow crop liens or mortgages. (47-49.) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia, says the owner of land always has a lien on the crop of bis 
tenants for the rent. The landlord usually either buys the fertilizer or gives security 
for it, and there is also a lien on the crop for that, and generally for the year’s supply 
of rations. A local store may fumiBh the rations and take a lien on the tenant’s 
half of the crop. 

Mr. Hale says the South is overran w-ith cheap goods of every kind, made for the 
Southern trade, and that something is needed to stimulate the use of better goods. 
He estimates the profits of the storekeepers at from 25 to 50 per cent. One great 
trouble, lie says, is that there are too many small stores. Where there should not be 
more than two or three, there are a dozen general stores, and there is not enough 
business for all at a reasonable profit. (380.) 

Mr. Stevens says loans and advances to the tenants by the landlord are general in 
Georgia. The landlord must furnish supplies and mules with which to make the 
crop. If he prefers, he has his factor or merchant furnish these supplies to the ten¬ 
ant, to lie paid for when the crop is marketed, the merchant frequently taking liens 
on the crop of the tenant to the extent of the advances. The effect, of this is that 
the tenant frequently pays an exorbitant rate of interest. Credit prices are from 20 
to 25 per cent higher than the cash prices, and while the legal rate of interest in 
< ieorgia is 7 per cent, and H per cent may bo collected by special contract, it is con¬ 
sidered perfectly legal to charge from 20 to 25 per cent more tha . the cash price for 
goods sold on time. (907,912.) 

Mr. Stevens does not see how the credit system, so far us the buying of supplies at 
“time prices” is concerned, can be controlled by legislation, but hopes the Indus¬ 
trial Commission will be able to recommend some way. (912.) 

Mr. Peek says a debtor can give a waiver on his homestead in Georgia. He thinks 
the homestead should be made secure. (463.) 

Crop mortgages in A fahanta. — Mr. Poole says that negroes rent the land from the 
landlords in the 18 Black Belt counties of Afabama, and in 0 or 8 other agricultural 
counties. Generally there is an advance by merchants in the villages and towns, 
w r ho take a mortgage on the growing crop for supplies furnished the laborer or tenant. 
Frequently the land ow'ner makes an arrangement with the store for the supply of 
food to the tenants. The tenants nay a small percentage above the cash price, but 
extortionate profits are not charged, and as transportation has improved and com¬ 
petition has increased, provisions and other things have steadily grown cheaper. (919.) 

It is customary in Alaliama for the land owner and the tenant to sign a contract, 
usually on the 1st of January. Sometimes the tenant will run off and leave his crop, 
and in some rare instances he is prosecuted for the offense criminally, and if he has 
obtained money by false pretences, sent to jail; but his intention is very hard to 
establish; intent to defraud must be established in prosecuting criminally. Mr. 
Poole says that a negro has less regard for his contract than a white man, if he can 
better himself by going elsewhere. A recent law makes it ft misdemeanor to break a 
contract without proper notice. (925.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the crop-lien system is just as bad in Alabama as in Louisiana. 
(Seeox, below.) (776.) 

Plantation stores in Mississippi. —Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, defines a plantation 
Btore as a store on the plantation, generally owned by the landlord, to furnish sup¬ 
plies to the peopleon the place. The statutes of Mississippi give the landlord a lien 
on all crops produced by the tenant, to secure him for rent and supplies. This gives 
the tenant credit at the landlord’s store, which he would not have elsewhere, and 
his circumstances are such that he is almost compelled to deal there, Mr. Kyle does 
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There is a disposition on the part of banks to loan money to the fanners. They loan 
in the city of Griffin at 8 per cent, on personal securities and mortgages on the crop, 
land, and stock. (444.) 

Mr. Mosely says that anything over 6 per cent is usury in Tennessee. (518.) 

8. Southern banks.—Mr. Youmans does not think the county banks of South Caro¬ 
lina are making money, even at the high rates of interest they command. He speaks 
of one having gone out of business. They very soon loan their paid-up capital, then 
they get a certain line of securities and arrange with New York banks to borrow 
money at 6 per cent, to which they have to add theirprofit. They have their money 
tied up in real estate and can not now realize the amount of the mortgages. (119, 
120 .) 

Mr. Toole, of Alabama, testifies that there was only one bank in his county 25 
years ago, and the farmers borrowed their money from commission merchants ut 
Mobile and Selma, pledging their shipments of cotton. During the past decade 5 
new banks have lieen started, and any farmer known to be a debtqiaymg man can 
get what money he needs at 8 per cent, the legal rate; frequently money is loaned for 
less. Mr. 1’oole has seen men pay 20 per cent. (928.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the banks of Louisiana are all prosperous. In the small towns, 
including most of the county seats, there are State banks; but there are national 
banks in Shreveport, Monroe, and St. Charles, as well as New Orleans. Louisiana 
has a State inspector of banks, and maintains a pretty thorough control' over them. 
Dr. Stubbs says the present national-hank law is based on the old lamisiana law to 
a great extent. New Orleans paper was perfectly good before the war, and the lianks 
were widely known. The word “Dixie” originally meant the New Orleans $10 
notes, which were known throughout the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere. (776, 
777.) 

HI. AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

A. Condition of farm laborer*.—1. General statements.—Mr. Brtoiiam, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and formerly a member of the Ohio State Hoard of 
Agriculture, says that where he is best acquainted the number of lalmrers regularly 
employed on farms by the month or year has remained about the same as in earlier 
periods, but the amount of transient lalior has decreased, especially by the introduc¬ 
tion of improved agricultural machinery. The modern practice in haying and har¬ 
vesting is to shorten the duration of the work as much as possible, and it. is found 
very difficult often to find sufficient transient labor at that. time. Most of the farmers 
find work for their men the entire year round and prefer to keep the same men for 
years without change if they prove satisfactory. There is thus employment through 
the entire year for faithful men. 

The condition of farm laborers is quite satisfactory, and much better than in earlier 
years. The wages have risen, the work is less severe on account of improved 
machinery, and since the fall in the prices of farm products the farm laborer is often 
better off than his employer. The lalmrer is on the same social plane with his 
employer in most cases, eats at the same table and has a good deal of freedom. The 
degree to which farm lalmrers save money and lieeome independent farmers varies 
greatly according to their industry and economy. Usually an energetic man can 
lieeome independent in course of time, although of late years many have considered 
it preferable to continue to work for wages. Farm laborers lielong to the same organi¬ 
zation with the farmers themselves. They have no separate organizations for their 
protection. (5-8.) 

Several details of this testimony are confirmed by Mr. Jones, Master of the. National 
Grange. (33.) 

Mr. Dye, secretary of the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture, confirms, gener¬ 
ally, the testimony of Mr. Brigham concerning the improving conditions of farm 
labor. The conditions in New Jersey, however, ap)>ear to differ slightly from those 
in Ohio. The grow th of manufacturing, railway building, etc., has caused a decrease 
in the number of farm laborers, especially among the natives. To some extent 
improved machinery has decreased the demand for farm lalior, but there is still, on 
the whole, an insufficiency. The farmers are compelled to seek lalmrers in the cities 
and towns, largely of foreign birth. Colored labor also comes from the South for 
work during the summer, and the witness lielieves that this movement should he 
encouraged. (82,83.) 

Mr. Powers says the natural interaction of forces is such that the owners and ten¬ 
ants of farms increase in number, the number of laborers decreases, and their wages 
increase. There is a greater opportunity for men to rise in fanning than ever liefore. 
The great mass of the unmarried farm lalmrers are young people, usually children of 
the men for whom they work. (178,179.,) 
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Mr. Speak, formerly secretary of the Vermont State Board of Agriculture, says 
there has been a gradual falling off in the number of persons employed on farms 
in Vermont during the past 60 years; with machinery fewer men are required. The 
conditions of the laborers are very much improved; their wages buy more of the 
necessities of life. Mr. Spear does not think tne average farm help has improved in 
intelligence or efficiency. The sons of farmers probably do not hire out to their 
neighbors as much as 30 or 36 years ago, but there is still much more native than 
foreign help. (402.) 

Mr. Stockwell says the transient labor employed on Massachusetts farms in the 
busy season comes mostly from the manufacturing villages. In busy times, like the 
haying season, they get better wages on the farms than in the factories. (885.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, testifies that the social and 
moral conditions of farm laborers is very much better than formerly, and that they 
have more privileges. A large majority of those in his section are better informed 
and financially better off than 26 or 30 years ago. There is no reason why an 
industrious and sober farm laborershould not make a nice living and do fully as well 
as his employer. (320, 321.) 

Mr. Kktciium, of Mercer County, N. .1., testifies that among the farm laborers in 
that county there are a few Italians and other foreigners, but the greater part of the 
labor that comes from out of the State is from southern anil southwestern Virginia. 
Comparatively few native young men work as farm hdsirers. In the northern part 
of the county, especially where dairying is carried on, the same amount of labor is 
needed in the winter as in the summer. He thinks about three-fourths of the labor¬ 
ers are permanent the year round. (132.) 

Mr. Barrett says the amount of agricultural labor employed in Georgia is 
increasing, but itH condition is worse than ever before. Ijabor is liecoming more 
transient, shifting from one plantation to another. Whites and negroes do not 
work together. The hours of labor, where it is hired, average a little over 9 a 
day. Day laborers are probably employed less than half the time. (46.) 

Mr. Cioiian thinks that fully half the farm laborers in Berkeley County, W. Va., 
own their own homes, the land lieing very low in price along the Northern Moun¬ 
tain. There is also a licit of cheap pine land, so the men can get an acre for $10 Or 
$15 and put up their houses. The farm laborers in that vicinity are practically ail 
Americans. (592.) 

Dr. Stubbs does not think the agricultural lalmrers of Ixmisiana have accumulated 
much property. He estimates that there is less owned per capita than at the begin¬ 
ning of the last decarle. (770.) 

2. Race (see also, III F, Sptaalized agricultural labor, p. cxxvui).—Mr. Lovetoy 
estimates that about 25 per cent of the laborers working on farms in the Southern 
States are white. The white lalmrers who work for wages are hardly more energetic 
and satisfactory than the negroes. They are perhaps somewhat more able to learn 
the use of improved farm machinery, but improved machinery is very little employed 
anywhere. There is so little mechanical skill among the people that they do not 
know how to put together or repair such machines as reapers and binders. White 
children after leaving Bchool drift away from the farm whenever they are able to do 
so. (79,80.) ■ 

Maryland, —Mr. Aoer testifies that, the farm lalmrers of Maryland are nearly all 
colored. During the summer, when they can get employment almost anywhere, 
they can hardly ever be kept more than a month. The liest lalmr in Prince George 
County flocks to the city, attracted by shorter hours and larger pay. They would 
rather come to the city and black lioots than work on the farm. Farther away from 
the cities the labor is less migratory. (104, 106, 108.) 

Mr. Ager testifies that as a general rule the colored farm lalmrers require close 
superintendence, and do not often become intelligent hands. The white help in the 
South is not much better than the colored. Mr. Ager haa lived in Wisconsin, and 
found the labor of Germans, Danes, and Norwegians cheaper, though better paid, 
than that he gets in Maryland. (106.) 

Mr. Whitney says the negro population is the principal but not the only laboring 
class in southern Maryland. It is not nearly so large as farther South. (878.) 

Virginia. —Mr. Weiiderbithn, master of the Virginia State Grange, savs the colored 
laborer is generally satisfactory, and he does not believe the people of Vireinia, who 
are used to him, would bo willing to exchange him for any other kind. They know 
he is lazy and will steal chickens and pick up anything that is lying around loose, 
but they do not have to pay him very high wages, ana he is the best laborer they 
can get. (620.) 

Wat Virginia. —Mr. Clohan estimates that one-fourth of the laborers hj Berkeley 
County, W. Va., are colored. The older negroes are first-rate laborers, but the 
younger ones, especially if they have a mixture of white blood, are a very trifling 
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class of labor. The negroes as a rule are trustworthy, and are probably not as brutal 
with teams as some of the whites. The terms of employment are substantially the 
same as for the white day laborers, but a great many more negroes aro hired by the 
day than by the month, because the farmers do not like to bother their families to 
arrange two tables, and so let the negroes board themselves as much as possible. 
(593,594.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nai.l testifies that 41.5 per cent of the laborers employed on farms 
in Kentucky are colored. He estimates that of the remainder about equal numbers 
are white laliorers atid owners of small farms, the latter class lieing found mostly in 
the mountain section, where very little labor is employed. He believes that about 
<50 per cent of the white laborers are Americans. The colony! lalxir predominates 
in tho western and northern parts of the State, but there is very little in thu south¬ 
eastern part, except in the mining districts. (803,806.) 

Mr. Nall says the colored laborer is not quite as reliable as the white laborer. 
Sometimes one colored man is worth a dozen whites of the kind available, but the 
German laborers are worth more and get a little more wages than the average colored 
man. (815.) 

South Carolina. —Mr. Yocmaxs, of Fairfax, S. C., has a plantation of about 4,000 
acres, of which he plants about 1,300 or 1,400 acres. Houses are scattered over the 
remainder of the plantation, and these are leased to colored tenants, who work the 
land surrounding them. He hires them for 6 months in the year, and pays them 
by tho dav. The plowmen and foremen are aboutthe only ones he hires steadily by 
the month. The. tenants are not expected to neglect their own crops to work for 
him, but they always want work, ana their wives and children attend to their crops. 
Mr. Yotimans says lie has raised most of the labor on his plantation, and has no trou¬ 
ble with them. He sees no difference respecting them now as compared with the 
system of slavery. ( 121 , 122 .) 

Mr. Yonmaus haslietween three and four hundred negroes on his plantation, and has 
no complaint to make of their efficiency or conduct. He says they are like large chil¬ 
dren; they have to bo looked after, but they respond to kindness more than any other 
race. He prefers colored labor to white. The white man does not obey him any 
better, and generally puts him to more trouble and is harder to please. The white 
man is paid the same wages for the same work. (119-121.) 

Mr. Hammond, a South Carolina cotton planter, says that colored lalxir constitutes 
as much as 75 percentof the rural laboring population of his State, and that some 75 per 
cent of the colored laborers are engaged in agriculture. They are used almost exclu¬ 
sively in the ginneries and oil mills, and to a large extent in railroading, as section 
hands, firemen, trainmen, etc. They run stationary engines, cotton gins, and oil 
mills. Some 50-odd letters, published about 1885 in the Tradesmen’s Journal of 
Chattanooga, from rolling mills and similar manufacturing establishments, testified 
that in the majority of cases such employers preferred them to white laborers. (822, 
823.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Pbsk estimates that alxiut 75 per cent of the colored people of Geor¬ 
gia are employed on farms. (459.) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, estimates that 90 per cent of the agricul¬ 
tural laborers in the South are negroes. Fie considers the negro laborer of the South 
the best agricultural laborer in America. The Yankee lioys are perhaps a little 
smarter for some exjiert work, but in general Mr. Hale says lie can accomplish more 
work for (1 in Georgia than for $3 in Connecticut, and (jets as good results, so far as 
labor is concerned. Tho average daily wage on his farm in Georgia is alxiut 65 
cents, as against $1.25 in Connecticut; the additional advantage is in the efficiency, 
honesty of purpose, and faithfulness of the negroes. They need more definite orders 
than the white laborers in the North; one ran not leave as much to their judgment, 
but with a clear explanation they do not need to be followed up any more closely 
than the average white man. Mr. Hale’s superintendent once left the place in the 
chaise of negroes for 5 weeks, and found everything in perfect order on his return. 
Mr. Hale also finds the negroes very adaptable; they have learned budding, prun¬ 
ing, and spraving, even mixing the solution. He has men who have put in 2,500 
buds aday. It is pretty good work for the most efficient men in Northern nurseries 
to put in 3,000 a day, and they want $3 and $4 for it. Mr. Hale’s packing house 
was built by negroes. He declares that negro labor is the foundation of the pros¬ 
perity of the South. (382-384.) 

Mr. Hale uses white men as superintendents for the most part, though some negroes 
make efficient superintendents. His permanent superintendents and assistants are 
white, but have under them foremen of gangs who are negroes and are very efficient. 
To the whites and negroes who superintend the picking of fruit he pays $1 a day. 
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Mr. Hale testifies that in general the negro laborers in his section of the country 
are very contented and permanent. Some of them move about from plantation to 
plantation, but Mr. Hale has men on his place who were there as slaves, and they 
were very much alarmed when a stranger bought the farm for fear they would have 
to move off. Mr. Hale let them raise cotton while gradually working them un to 
fruit culture. (379.) 

Mr. Stevens says both white and colored laborers, but generally the latter, are 
employed for farm service in Georgia. For dairy products, and in business requiring 
a high grade of intelligence, white labor is employed; but the negro, under the 
direction of the white landowner, is the best labor for the cotton fields. At least 
95 per cent of the colored laborers were either born and raised in Georgia or have 
moved there from adjoining States. They are not subject to malarial diseases as are 
the whites, and they understand the manners and customs and methods of cultiva¬ 
tion employed in the State. Mr. Stevens considers the colored farm labor the I test 
that can be obtained for that part of the country. Nearly all the labor in the cotton 
factories and other manufacturing interests is white. The white and negro latmrers 
do not like to be together. Colored labor naturally goes to agriculture, and is also 
employed in the oil mills and in the guano factories, where the work is not very 
pleasant and is disliked by the whites. Colored labor has not tieen tried in cotton 
manufacturing, except to do menial work about the factories. Labor is not plentiful 
in Georgia, and the cotton mills may be forced to try immigrant labor. 

Mr. Stevens predicts that the question of labor will settle itself. The colored 
laborers will naturally drift to the farms and perhaps to warmer climes, the whites 
going into factories and transportation. The negro’s wants are few. He must have 
a church, aschoolhouse, and, “by all means, his rum and tobacco.” (912, 913.) 

Mr. Nonnau.y testifies that the greater portion of the field labor in Georgia comes 
from the colored population; about 20 per cent are white. The contracts are made 
on the same basis with either race. (455.) 

Mr. Kkddino says the farm laliorers of Georgia are almost entirely colored. They 
do not seem to have much ambition to acquire farms, as a rule. The negro is pretty 
well satisfied if he gets enough to eat and coarse clothes to wear. (448, 449.) 

Mr. Brown, of Georgia, testifies that colons! hands are paid from Jtfi to $8 per 
month, and in addition are given 4 pounds of meat and a peek of meal (weekly?), a 
Rood house, and a patch of 2 acres of land, on which they can raise vegetables, etc., 
or a bale of cotton. The more a negro is paid the less efficient he liecomes. Mr. 
Brown cites instances to show that where negroes earn enough in 3 or 4 days out 
of the week to support them the entire week they can not be kept at work con¬ 
tinuously. Higher wages mean more money for drink and gambling. The farm 
laborers really are better off, with the various privileges which they are given, than 
colored laborers in the towns. (71,72.) 

Notwithstanding his opinions as to the incompetencv of colored labor, Mr. Brown 
has recently undertaken the experiment of dispensing’with white overseers, and has 
found that it works fairly well so far. He has explained his purpose to the negroes, 
and they understand that the overseers will be reestablished it it should prove neces¬ 
sary. (73.) 

Alalmma.— Mr. PooLEsays that in many instances colored men fill places of responsi¬ 
bility on the large farms of Alabama. Mr. Poole has a negro superintendent on one 
of his three plantations. (923.) 

Mississippi. —Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, thinks people would generally rather hire 
colored men than white men as farm help. They make better servants.' (471.) 

Arkansas. — Mr. Balch, of Arkansas, save the negro is the most reliable, docile, and 
faithful laborer the Southern farmer has ever had. It is necessary to have a few 
n>0 Ti °[ tJ,era than W they were white men who were trying to get ahead in the 
world, but the negro is the laborer for the cotton farm. He is adapted to the cli¬ 
mate. Mr. Balch has hired young men from the North, and found that they did 
more work than the negroes for a few months, but, not after the hot weather came 
on, about cotton-picking time. (497.) 

Louisiana. —Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment stations, says the 
negroes who are remnants of antebellum days are in great demand in Ixiuisiana; but 
among the younger generation there is an indisposition to be taught, and, never hav¬ 
ing been trained, the younger negroes are not as effective as the older ones. (770.) 

New Jersey. —Mr. Dye says that in some parts of New Jersey a considerable num¬ 
ber of negroes come up each season from the Southern States to work on the farms 
I his practice is advantageous both to the North and the South, and should be 
encouraged. The great difficulty in securing domestic help in the Northern States 
aim shows the desirability of immigration of colored women to the North. (87.) 

* ,F rcn , UM > of Pennington, N. J., testifies that the lack of good white help in 
that section has led to the employment of negroes from Virginia since about 1892. 
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Ho considers them preferable to foreigners. The first year or two they return South 
about Christmas time, generally returning to the same neighborhood the next year. 
Very few of them are hired through an intelligence office. Manv of them are 
employed for the following year when they go South in the fall. 'I'hey make it a 
point to return by the 1st of April, which’is the time fur employing help. Those 
Air. Ketchmn has employed can read moderately well, and several of them can write 
legibly, their attainments in these respects comparing very favorably with those of 
the native colored people in New Jersey. Air. Ketchmn' would not care to trust 
them with intricate machinery the first year they are in the field, lint they can drive 
teams, and if nothing gets out of ordertney can run mowing machines. (133,134.) 

Other Nurthcrn fttaUn. -Air. Hamilton thinks not many negroes go into Pennsyl¬ 
vania during the prop season, except perhaps in the neighborhood of cities, where 
lierries are grown extensively, and women and children are employed in gathering 
the crop. (351.) 

Mr. iStockwei.i. says there is a very small percentage of colored labor in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and it is mostly in cities. (887.) 

Air. Wilson testifies that, there is very little colored farm labor in northern and 
central Illinois, but a good deal in southern Illinois. As a class the negroes are not 
as efficient as white laiair. (248.) 

Cnlifnmia.' —Mr. Saylor says that in California nearly all the hand lalxir in connec¬ 
tion with sugar beets, and nearly all vegetable raising, gardening, and that sort of 
work, is done by the Chinese and Japanese. (590.) 

3. Social status.—Mr. Hanley testifies that farm hands in Minnesota are admitted 
to the family as equals, cat at the same table, and partake of the same social condi¬ 
tions as members of the family. (275.) 

Mr. Powers savs the average farm hand in the Northwest lives with the family of 
his employer and Ixiards at the same table. In the case of a married man a house 
and garden is furnished free as a rule, if he works by the year or the month. (174.) 

Air. Hamilton testifies that the farm laborer in Pennsylvania takes his scat at the 
table with the family as a rule. (351.) 

Air. Cloiian, of West Virginia, says there are very few cases in his locality in which 
the white farm laborer who works bv the month or the day does not eat at tiie same 
table with his employer. No such thing is allowed with the colored laborers. (594.) 

4. Conjugal condition.—Air. Stock well, of Massachusetts, says many farmers prefer 
single men, and hoard them so as to have them right at hand. This appears to lie 
the general preference. (88fi.) 

Air. Brigham says many farmers prefer to hire married men to do their work. 
They furnish them with tenement houses, which arc usually quite comfortable; they 
furnish also a garden plot, keeping no account of the vegetables raised. Fruit, also, 
is often furnished free, and the emplovee is allowed to keep a cow or a horse, or 
both. (9.) 

Mr. Dye says tenant houses are falling down in many localities of New Jersey for 
lack of use, since latxirers are more migratory and fewer of them married. (83,84.) 

Profeasor Davenport, of Illinois, remarks’a tendency to employ older men than 
formerly as agricultural laborers. His experience is that more married men are 
employed thah 20 or 25 years ago, though the bulk of the laborers are still young 
men. The wife of an agricultural lalmrer often helps with the housework. The 
married laimrer is generally employed for a year, by the month, and has a house 
with a little patch of land. Alost of the married farm laborers in Illinois and Alieh- 
igan, so far aij Professor Davenport has olwerved, are American born. (255.) 

Mr. Powers says the number of married men among farm laborers is relatively 
diminishing. (174.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, thinks the solution of the hired-help problem in 
that section is to encourage the tenant hired man with a wife and children. A single 
man may change at almost any time, and can not lie depended upon nearly so well 
as one who is married, especially if he has a family; he then stays willingly the year 
round. If he has children they have the opportunity of growing up in the country, 
and his family are valuable help in busy times; it is much more convenient to 
employ them than to go after other help and perhaps pay very high for it. Again, 
the farmer does not have to pay all cash. He ean give his tenant help a good garden 
and the nse of one cow without feeling it much, and this means a great deal to a man 
with a family. If he can be provided with vegetables also, he can almost, live on 
what the farmer can give him from the ordinary Western farm without missing it. 
The laborer who has a small piece of land to cultivate is learning how to get a living 
out of the land, and can lay up more money than one employed in the city at much 
higher wages. (928.) 

8. Ambition* and prospeot*.— Professor Davenfort has noticed a decided change in 
the ambition of the farm laborer. Twenty-five years ago or more a man worked on 
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the farm for the Bake of getting money with which to buy a farm for himself, but 
now that cheap lands are not to be had, there perns to Ire a decided tendency for 
the farm laborer to work without a very definite object and to use his money for 
whatever his fancy dictates, most likely a horse and buggy. (256.) 

Mr. Wilson estimates that 50 per cent of the farm laborers of Illinois look forward 
to renting farms of their own. (244.) 

Mr. Greelkv, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, 
worked for 5 years on farms as a hired man before getting a small piece of land of 
his own. (929.) 

Mr. Clohan says that in rare and exceptional cases the farm laborers in his neigh¬ 
borhood, liesides raising their vegetables, kill a few good hogs; but that class of 
laborers in a very few years become tenant farmers. (593.) 

B. Supply and demand.—1. Number of laborer!. —Neiv York. — Mr. Nobris, 
of Sod us, N. Y., thinks the number of agricultural laborers in New York State 
has increased somewhat during the last 20 years, and that there is still (1899) 
a tendency toward increase. He thinks there has been an increase in the amount 
of transient labor employed in New York, especially in his section, owing to the 
harvesting of the fruit crojis, notwithstanding the fact that the general harvest work 
is now done largely by machinery. (320.) 

Illinois. — Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks about the same 
number of agricultural laborers are employed in Illinois as 20 years ago, but the hired 
help is now very largely of foreign birth," whereas 20 years ago many were native 
born. Through central Illinois they are usually German, Danish, and Swedish. 
(243, 245.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, says the popula¬ 
tion and farm acreage of Kentucky have increased, and the numlier of agricultural 
laborers has increased in proportion. They are very largely colored. (802.) 

Louisiana.— Dr. Stubbs testifies that during the last decade of the century Louisiana 
increased the area cultivated and amount produced, and there has been a natural in¬ 
crease in the numlier engaged in agricultural labor, but not all of the natural increase 
has remained; he supposes there has teen a comparative decrease in numbers. (769.) 

2. Duration of employment.—Mr. Scuar says gome farm laborers in Vermont are 
employed through the year and the rest for 7 or 8 months, making an average of 
about 10 months. (402.) 

Mr. Stockwell says that agricultural laborers in Massachusetts are hired by (lie 
month for 8 or 12 months. If a man is a good worker he usually finds work at all 
seasons. (885.) 

Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., estimates the average number of days farm laborers 
are employed in the year in his section of the State at from 190 to 200. They are 
regularly employed 8 or 9 months of the year as a rule, and the majority of those 
who wish to can find work nearly the whole year at fair prices; but therp are some 
of those who hire out for 8 or 9 months who are inclined to take things easy and 
have a good time after their time is up. (320.) 

Mr. Dye says there is considerable irregularity of employment in New Jersey, 
owing to the fact that most farmers do not rci|uire much help during the fall and 
winter. Moreover, the laterers themselves are inclined to migrate, desiring to see 
new places and to try new employers. (83.) 

Mr. Wilson, of Illinois, says more hands are employed bv the year than 20 years 
ago, but the hiring is largely for 9 or 10 months. Many of the hands stay through 
tile winter, feeding the stock or something of that kind for their board. They do 
not usually have to pay teard in the winter. He estimates that the average farm 
laliorer has from 250 to"300 days’ employment in the year. They are hired by the 
month almost entirely, hut are sometimes hired for a vear at, so much a month. 
(244.) 

Mr. M. F. Grkelky says the farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas generally hire 
men for about 6 to 8 months—more often 6 than 8. The hulk of the laborers, how¬ 
ever, are hired by the day or for short, terms during harvest, haying, and other busy 
times. (928.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the harvest labor of North Dakota is a floating population 
that comes in on the railroads and stays during the harvest, which lasts about 3 
months. On some of the big farms there are a few hired men. A man who has 320 
acres generally takes care of the farm himself, with his family, until spring; he then 
hires 1 man until harvest and has 2 or 3 during a harvest and thrashing. (846.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says no farm labor is done in that section during 
January, February, and March. The labor begins in April and is continued until 
November, when the hauling of grain begins. During the winter months the labor¬ 
ers generally stay on the farms, however, except those from Canada, who go home 
and visit relatives. (788.) 
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Mr. Aoer, of Maryland, testifies that in dairying the laborers are employed 385 
days in the year, but in other agricultural occupations there is not as much employ¬ 
ment in the winter as during the growing season. (104.) 

Mr. Clohan, of Martrasburg, W. Va., says farm hands in that vieinity are gener¬ 
ally hired for about 9 months, from the 1st of April until the 1st of January. The 
better class of day laborers even get almost constant employment, except on rainy 
days. (592.) 

Mr. Nali. testifies that farm laborers in Kentucky can get regular employment. 
They usually hire by f.he year, wages being payable monthly. Soon after the war 
there was more paying by the year. (803.) 

In replv to inquiries, Mr. Nall finds the number of days of employment in Ken¬ 
tucky to be stated at from 240 to 300 days. There is usually something for every¬ 
one to work at in Kentucky. (803,804.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, declares that a good negro laborer finds employ¬ 
ment and will work the year through, except holidays for funerals anil society meet¬ 
ings and a few days at Christmas. The average laborer works from 200 to 250 days 
a year. There is a deep-rooted desire to have Saturday free. On that day the 
negroes collect in crowds in town or at the store. (819,820.) 

Mr Nunnau.y, of Georgia, testifies that in the yearly contract with laborers it is 
often necessary to allow them two months in the summer for loafing, like those who 
are tenants, they can not lie employed for the whole year. (455.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the agricultural laborers of Louisiana are employed as many days 
in the year as they want to work, and a good many make 300 workdays a year. J)r. 
Stubbs has paid some for more than 300 days’ work in a year. The average hand in 
the sugar district will work more than 200 days. In the extreme winter, after the 
crop is taken off, the plantation has no immediate use for all its hands, and may lay 
off some part of them during the rainy season of the winter, lint some work the' 
entire year. (775.) 

Dr. Stubbs says it does not take nearly as many men to run a rice plantation as a 
sugar plantation". The rice planter needs men to break the land, but keeping the 
crop between planting and harvest requires only about one man to 300 or 400 acres, 
while the sugar planter requires a large number at all times. (777.) 

Mr. Naftcoer save the labor conditions in California are peculiar. There is prac¬ 
tically no season when either fruit harvesting or grain harvesting is not going on.. 
(953.) 

3. Cauiei of irregularity of employment. —M r. Stock well says the wide-awake farmer 
will hire all the help he can with profit, and no more. lie will discharge help he 
does not need. His demand for help is regulated by his expectation of profitable 
returns. He will adapt himself to the conditions of the season and the markets. 
(885.) 

Mr. Hanley says irregularity of employment is often caused bv industrial depres¬ 
sions, which are often brought about by people living lievond their incomes. Under 
these conditions the farmer and his family try to get along with less help and do 
more of the work themselves. (274.) 

Mr. Powers says the greatest irregularity of employment in the North, particu¬ 
larly in the Northwest, is found where farmers raise one or two staple cre]w, to the 
neglect of diversified agriculture. There was more irregularity in the early days of 
the West than to-day, because the great central .States of the North are tending nat¬ 
urally and inevitably toward a diversity of crops, which keeps the men engaged for 
a larger part of the year. Wherever a system of diversified farming is being devel¬ 
oped the average number of days employed in the year is steadily increasing and 
transient labor is decreasing. (172.) 

Mr. Hale says the irregularity of employment in the South is due to too little 
diversity of agriculture. Cotton makes a short, season of a certain nmnlierof months, 
and the rest of the year there is very little to do. From 150 to 175 days is about. the 
length of employment on the cotton plantation, but on fruit and truck farms there 
is employment for 12 months, except when the hands want a little vacation at 
Christmas. The fruit harvest, in June, July, and August, is a dull season with eot- 
ton planters. (378.) 

4. Inefficiency of farm labor.—Mr, Coles testifies that the agricultural labor through¬ 
out southern New Jersey is not as good as a few years ago, because manufacturing 
establishments have taken the best help. In parts of Salem County the fanners 
depend largely on Southern laborers, who coine North in the spring, many of them 
going back in the fall. There is a considerable colored population in the county, but 
it can not lie relied upon as well as the newcomers from the South. It is sometimes 
a little difficult to keep the help as long as is desired. Though the men are trust¬ 
worthy, they have been brought up to slow habits. (124.) 
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Mr. Hamilton thinks the effect of manufacturing establishments is to take the 
tat laborers, so that fanners now have to do with a less efficient grade of labor than 
30 or 40 years ago. There is not now the same difference in the wages of harvest 
hands that there used to be before the introduction of modern machinery. (350.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the average hired men in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas are not quite as good men as they used to be. They are determined 
to work fewer hours, though they are paid better wages than formerly. (927.) 

Mr. Whitney says he can not see how thrifty methods can be introduced into cer¬ 
tain areas. He does not think that any kind of education would improve the form¬ 
ing conditions in southern Maryland and make them attractive to young men. It 
would be discouraging for a young man to go back and live under tne social condi¬ 
tions prevailing there; he can not do the work with his own hands, and does not have 
intelligent or efficient labor to carry out his ideas. The conditions are almost hope¬ 
less for the introduction of new methods and new crops on an adequate scale. (878.) 

5. Scarcity of fora labor.—Dr. Cbowell says the British dairymen had to resort to 
milking macliines because they could not get laborers to milk their cows. (340.) 

Mr. Rogers, president of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, says one of the 
troubles experienced by many farmers growing large areaB of sugar beets is the diffi¬ 
culty of getting help fora few weeks in the busy season. (554.) 

Mr. Miller says tne farmer does not use as much hired help as in former years, 
but there is a demand for help in the rural districts of Ohio. (617.) 

Professor Davenport says there is difficulty in securing good farm laborers in 
Illinois. The demand is perhaps for a better class of men than formerly, new 
machinery making the labor more complicated. (256.) 

Mr. Wilson says the opportunities forgetting transient labor in Illinois in busy 
seasons are poor; the labor is not to be had. The farmers get what men they can 
from tile towns and villages. Mr. Wilson has never yet known the time when a 
a good hand could not get work on a farm. (244, 246.) 

Mr. Hanley testifies that the farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas have the 
greatest difficulty at harvest time in getting enough farm laborers to save the crop, 
although they pay from $2 to $3 a day. One thing which diverts laborers from the 
farms is railroad building, which affords regular work with shorter hours. (275.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that help was scarce in North Dakota in 1900. There was a 
poor crop. The year before that there was more labor than the farmers could take 
care of. The railroads move the laborers to parts of the country where there is a 
good crop and a big demand for labor. (846.) 

As explaining the scarcity of farm labor, Mr. Norfleet estimates that there are 150 
colored men at work as common laliorers on levees and other public works within 3 
or 4 miles of his plantation in Tunica County, Miss. They are paid from $1.25 to 
$1.50 a day. There is more or less of that kind of work going on throughout the 
entire section. (487.) 

Mr. Hale says there is generally an abundance of labor in Georgia for everyone 
who wants it. He has had no difficulty either in getting negroes for field work or 
intelligent white people for picking and packing fruit. They come in far greater 
numbers than he can use. (376.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, testifies that serious losses are often caused by 
the irregularity of the laborers, though this is jierhaps less true of the negroes than 
of any other agricultural laborers. (See also Negroes, p. —.) Farmers w-no live in 
the vicinity of the towns are considered fortunate in that they can draw on the town 
supply of day labor without being at the trouble and expense of maintaining it. 
Elsewhere expensive methods have been adopted to insure a supply. Fanners build 
numerous houses on their (and for day laborers, so that if one fails another may be 
secured. They allow the laborers gardens, firewood, etc. Another plan is to keep 
a commissary and furnish supplies on credit. Although the profits charged in the 
commissaries are high, and although the negro laborer very seldom shirks or repudi¬ 
ates his debts, it is doubtful if the net gain amounts to much, because the employers 
often have to take payment in work that they would not have paid cash for. (819.) 

Mr. , Stevens states that during the busy seasons the farmers of Georgia often find 
trouble to secure the necessary labor, and very often hire hands from the towns and 
cities. (906.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says he has no white labor, except one general superin¬ 
tendent and one to look after the dairy business. He has tried for a year and a half 
without success to get a white man to take charge of and assist in the milking, though 
he offered $30 a month and a free house and fuel. He says that the class of white 
men that offer for hire in his neighborhood, as a rule, are “a very sorry class of 
men,” (476-477.) 
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Mr. Naftzger testifies that until recently there lias been an ample supply of labor 
In California, made up to a considerable extent of Chinese and Japanese, who are 
employed in agricultural pursuits of every kind; but more recently there has been a 
shortage of labor. The class usually found to do mid jobs is not fond of more work 
than is necessary. (953, 954.) 

8. Employment agencies. (See also, as regards Chinese labor bureaus, III F 1, 
Naftzger, p. cxxvm.)—Mr. Powers testifies that during the last few years bureaus of 
intelligence have been organized in Western cities and men sent out to the farms 
as laborers. Every man out of work and ready to adapt himself to anything could 
thus find a place. Mr. Powers says it is wise in times of depression to find out where 
there is a deficiency of labor and send men there. (184.) 

Mr. Spear says the farmers of Vermont secure immigrants as laborers through the 
immigration bureaus at Boston, New York, and other ports. (403.) 


C. Hours of labor. —Mr. Rhioham says the hours of farm labor have been 
greatly reduced during the last 40 or 50 years. It was often the custom earlier to 
work from 5 in the morning until dark. At present 10 hours a day are considered 
good time; usually from about 7 until 0, with an hour at noon, lii the winter the 
hours of work are 8 or 9. In the South hours are somewhat longer than in the 
North. Farmers generally feel that as much can lie accomplished in 10 hours as in 
the longer period on account of the greater vigor of the work. (5, 0.) 

Firm end.—Mr. Speak says the hours of labor on Vermont farms average alxmt 10 
a day; on dairy farms, probably 12 a day. (402.) 

Massachusetts.— Mr. Stockwrll says the legal day in Massachusetts is 10 hours, 
and it is very carefully and generally observed, though the hours vary in certain 
cases, us on milk and vegetable farms, where laborers are hired with the understand¬ 
ing that they will lie paid in accordance witli the length of the day. While 10 hours 
make a day’s work, the early feeding and the later chores make the day longer; 
e. g., chores from 0 to 7. an hour for breakfast, and work from 8 to 12 count as 5 
hours’ work, but the hours are different from those of a man working in a mill, who 
begins and finishes his work without reference to the care of stock. (885.) 

New Yurt —Mr. Norris, of Sodas, N. Y., says 10 hours is the established rule as 
to hours of lalxir on most farms in that section. (320.) 

Arid Jersey.—Mr. Coi.es, of New Jersey, says the hours of farm labor have a 
tendency to grow shorter, as in other pursuits. (125.) 

Mr. Dye says the hours of labor have been reduced in New Jersey, partly through 
the influence of reduced hours in manufacturing business. Men scarcely average 10 
hours of actual work each day. They insist also on working continuously during the 
middle of the day, whereas it would often be more advantageous to the farmer to 
have them begin early and work late, with an intermission (hiring the middle of tho 
day. A still greater advantage might come from working two seta of men daring 
the harvest season, so as to cover all the hours of daylight. Men are often careless 
of the interests of their employers in stopping immediately when hours are ended, 
to the injury of the crops. (83,84.) 

Mr. Ketchcm says the general tendency is to shorten tiie hours of agricultural 
labor, though truckers have to work long hours at certain seasons, and dairymen 
have to get around very early in the morning. (138.) 

Mr. Maoie says the hours of work for farm laliorers are shorter than formerly in 
New Jersey, even in the dairy business, where the hours are necessarily long. In 
dairying, the hours are from 4 o'clock in the morning until alxiut 8 in the evening, 
or longer in Borne seasons. (105.) 

Illinois. —Mr. Wilson testifies that the hours of labor on Illinois farms have been 
sho-tened to about 9 hours in the field. The prevailing hours in centriil Illinois 
are from 7 to 11.30 and from 1 to 6.30. The fanners have conceded shorter hours 
for their own benefit; they wanted time for other things, and with improved 
machinery the longer hours were not necessary. Mr. Wilson thinks 9 houra long 
enough both for a man and for a team. (244.) ’ 

Minnesota.— Mr. Hanley thinks the average hours of labor in harvest and thrash¬ 
ing time in Minnesota are from sunrise to sunset; some work until the moon rises. 
After the rush is over the farmers are very reasonable, and the hours are from 7 
until 6, or even less. (275.) 

North Dakota.— Mr. Prom testifies that the hours of labor on the farms of North 
Dakota are generally from sunrise to sunset. The season is so Bhort it is necessary 
to use the whole day. (788.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says: “During harvest we commence as soon 
as we can get out and work until sundown.” At other./imes the hours do not exceed 
10a day. In the winter there is not much to do but to take care of the stock. (848.) 
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South Dakota. —Mr. M. F. Greeley says the men seem to expect to work about 10 
hours a (lay, though there are seasons, at haying, thrashing, etc., when they have to 
work longer. (028.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Aoer, of Maryland, testifies that the hours of labor in the dairy¬ 
ing business are generally from 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning to 7 or 8 at night, and 
about the same in other agricultural pursuits. He once heard a public speaker say 
that the fanners had settled the 8-hour question by having 8 hours before dinner and 8 
after. (104.) 

Went Virginia. —Mr. Clohan, of Martinsburg, W. Va., says the hours of labor in 
his locality are from daylight to dark. (592.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Nunnally testifies that the length of a day’s work in Georgia is 
from sunup to sundown, with from an hour to an hour and a half nooning. Under 
the tenant system the tenants work about as they please. (456.) 

Mr. Stevens says the hours of labor on Georgia arms are from sunup to sundown, 
with 2 hours in the middle of the day for dinner and rest. Work continues from 
Monday morning until Friday night, sometimes until Saturday noon, Saturday being 
considered a holiday among the farmers of Georgia. The negro farm hand works on 
the average from 180 to 200 days, the rest of the time being spent in going on excur¬ 
sions, picnics, etc. (906.) 

Loumanti. —Dr. Stubhs says the agricultural lalwrers throughout Louisiana work 
from sunrise to sunset. (775.) 

The South generally. —Mr. IIale thinks the hours of labor are too long in the South; 
from 8J to 9 hours in the shortest days and from 12 to 14 hours in the longest days of 
the year, certainly an average of 11 hours a day of field work. (376.) 

D. Compensation (see also Specialized agricultural labor, Ill, F, p. cxxvm). 
1. The inornate of farm waget. —Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agri¬ 
culture, testifies that farm wages have greatly increased as compared with 40 years 
ago, but perhaps not as compared with 30 years ago. (617.) 

Mr. Holmes says the wage rates of farm labor have on the whole been increasing. 
The average wages of agricultural lifborers in the United States in 1895 were 117.6!) 
per month, without board, a decline of $1.49 from the average of 1893, when farm 
wages were higher than at any time since 1869. The average wage, without lioard, 
in the Eastern States in 1895 was $29; in the Middle States, $23.80; in the Southern 
States, $12.71; in the Mountain States, $30.04; in the Pacific States, $31.68. (152, 
157.) 

Professor Davenport says farmers pay as high money wages as they ever did, and 
the purchasing power of the money is vastly greater than 20 or 25 years ago for every¬ 
thing but land. Although farm wages are higher (1899) than 25 years ago, the farm 
laborer can not secure as much land or opportunity as formerly. (257,267.) 

Professor Davenport says the farmers reel that thev are paving as much for labor 
as they can afford, and that, considering the cost of board, they pay as good wages 
as other employers. Professor Davenport thinks labor of the same grade is as well 
paid on the land as in most other lines, and that the surroundings are helpful and 
healthful. (257.) 

2. Wages in particular localities.— Mete England. —Mr. Bacheliier, testifying early in 
1899, says that the condition of farm lalxir in New England is better than ever Ix'fore. 
Most laborers are employed by the year, and the wage is about $25 a month. (42.) 

Mr. ScEAR testifies that the maximum farm wages in Vermont are about $275 a 
year, with board and washing. He estimates the minimum for fairly competent lalxir 
at $150, but says that some are not able to earn much besides their board. Lalxir is 
usually paid for in cash as the money is needed, anil a final settlement is made at the 
expiration of the contract period. There is usually a contract for a specific time. 
But few farmers provide tenant houses; where they are supplied the rent is usually 
reckoned at from $2 to $4 a month. (402, 403.1 

Mr. Stookwell gives the following as the wages of agricultural laborers in Massa¬ 
chusetts: Wages by the month with Ixiard, $16 to $25; without board, $28 to $35, or 
higher in some few eases. Wages by the day, $1.50 to $1.75. Payments are nearly 
always made in cash, usually once a month. An employee may draw on account 
and jierhaps leave a little balance in the farmer’s hands to accrue during the season, 
but monthly payments are preferred by the employees. They can have them more 
often if they desire. (886.) 

New York.— Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., says the usual farm wages in that section 
are $17 or $18 a month. The wages for single men inclnde board and lodging, but 
not washing. The universal daily wage is $1, and the man boards himself. The 
single men are all paid in cash. 

Mr. Norris says the most progressive farmers in his section now pay their hands 
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every month, often hiring them at so much a day. Some continue the old practice 
of hiring for 8 or 9 months and settling up at the end of that time. (321.) 

New Jersey.— Mr. Dye says the wages and general conditions of farm laborers in 
New Jersey are better than they were 40 years ago. Where men board themselves, 
wages are $25 to $30 a month, with a house and garden usually furnished; where 
they are boarded, $12 to $18 per month. Day wages are ordinarily from 75 cents to 
$1, hut during harvest time $2 to $2.50. (84.) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., says the maximum wage for farm laborers in that 
section is $20 a month find board. Not very many get that much. Wages range 
from $20 down to $12 or $10 for hands employed through intelligence offices. Track 
farmers pay somewhat higher wages than others, the season being short and the 
work exacting as to hours. Wages are paid in cash, by the month. (125.) 

Mr. Ketchum, of Pennjngton, N. J., testifies that the prevailing wages for farm 
labor in that section are from $10 to $20 a month and board. (133.) 

Mr. Maoie, a dairyman and stock raiser of Elizabeth, N. J., says that competent 
farm laborers receive more in his vicinity than they did 30, 40, or 50 years ago. In 
dairying the wages are from $12 to $20 a month and board, or $30 or $35 a month 
and house rent, for competent men. (102.) 

Pennsylvania.—hit. Hamilton subnets the following table of farm wages in Penn¬ 
sylvania for 1899: 


Farm wages, by the month, with board (whole year). 

By the month (summer only). 

By the day, with regular work (with board). 

By the day, with regular work (without bourd). 

By the month, whole year (without board). 

By the month, without bourd (summer months). 

By the day, with board, for transiunt work (when wanted, only). 

Harvest wages, by the day (with board).:. 

Household help, with board (by the week). 

Estimated cost of boarding farm hands by the day. 


Maximum. Minimum. 

Aver. ge. 

$20.00 : 

$8.50 1 

$12.09 

25.00 ' 

10.50 

15. SI 

1.00 ; 

.50 

.80 

1.40 ! 

.75 

1.11 

35.00 

10.00 

20.07 

40.00 

11.06 

23.95 

1.03 ; 

.50 

1.05 

2.00 i 

.90 

1.29 

a.oo ; 

1.25 

1.99 

.60 

.15 

.35 


Mr. Hamilton explains that each reporter gives the maximum and minimum, the 
amount between them lieing the average lie submits; that the reports of the 4 
reporters in eaeh county are avenged, and that the general average for the State is the 
Bum of the 67 county averages divided tiy 67. He knows of no statistics showing the 
relative amounts of high grade and lower priced labor. The general average is found 
to lie nearly tile same, year by year. (349, 350.) 

Mr. Hamilton explains the divergence between the maximum and minimum 
wages by saying that Philadelphia County employs market gardeners and florists— 
more expert lalxir than the outlying counties—and that the proximity of manu¬ 
factures and railroad work increases farm wages and takes the best laborers, so that 
the farmers must content themselves with the lower grade. (349,350.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Bkkiham says the wages of farm laborefs have increased greatly compared 
with 40 or 50 years ago. At that time in Ohio the beBt men could lie hired for from 
$10 to $12 tier month with lioard. The maximum wage is now $18 or $20 a month 
with board, the average lieing perhaps $16 or $lf. The daily wage during the har¬ 
vest season is from $1 to $1.25. Wages do not fluctuate materially with changes in 
the prices of agricultural products, although w hen there has been a continued depres¬ 
sion of prices it may tend to reduce the general level of wages. 

Married men are quite often preferred by employers. In such cases they are 
usually furnished'with houses and are paid by the year at from $200 to $250. 

Farmers usually pay wages in cash, promptly at the time due, whether by the day, 
week, or month. (5-9.) 

Illinois. —Mr. Wiison testifies (1899) that the maximum farm wages in central 
Illinois are $21 to $22 a month and board, for 9 or 10 months. This is higher than 
wages were 20 years ago, but in recent years there has been very little difference. 
When a man is hired by the year he probably gets $18 and board; Borne heavy cat¬ 
tle feeders will pay $20. Payments are in cash almost entirely. Married men get 
alxmt$25 a month by the year, with a house, one-fourth or one-half an acre of land, 
and a cow, or pasture for his own cow, and the use of a team for hauling when 
needed. Only a few married men will hire for less than a year. (244, 246.) 

Minnesota and the Dakotas. —Mr. Gbeelky testifies th$t farmers in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas now.pay about $20 to $25 a month, with board, lodging, etc., or about 
$4 or $5 more than 8 or 10 years ago, on an average. Many pay tned and reliable 
bands still more. (928.) 
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Mr. Moran, of Graceville, Minn., testifies that when he used a McCormick reaper 
he paid as high as $3 a day for laborers to bind grain. Farmers now pay from $2 to 
$2.60 during harvest time, which is a short period. The farmers get along during a 
good deal of the time without farm help, invariably doing the chores themselves 
during the winter, at least. If they have more stock than they can take care of, 
they usually hire a man by the year for $176 to $200, usually with board. Men 
hired during harvest by the day are paid from $2 to $2.60. Men hired by the month 
at’ the busy season usually receive $20 to $30 a month and board. Mr. Moran says 
the farm wages for the yearly laborer have not varied much as compared with 26 or 
80 years ago. Mr. Moran worked for less money 40 years ago, however. (711.) 

Mr. Budge states that the average farm wages in North Dakota are about $15 a 
month in the winter, and $22 and $25 a month from spring to fall. Payments are 
made in cash. (840.) 

Mr. Prom estimates the average farm wages in North Dakota during the fall to be 
$22 a month and board. During harvest the rate fluctuates greatly. The farmers 
pay up to $30 a month, and often are unable to hire men by the month and have to 
pay $2 to $2.60 a day. (788.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., says farm wages with board and lodging are 
from $200 to $210 by the year, or 20 per cent higher than 4 years ago (1896-97); 
about $20 a month for the 8 summer months, and from $8 to $10 for the 4 winter 
months; and about $2 to $2.50 a day for harvest, and $1.60 for the haying season. 
(739.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Acer testifies that wages for agricultural labor in Maryland are 
from $10 to $15 a month with board, or 75 cents and $1 a day without board. Men 
are usually hired by the week, day, or month, very seldom by the year. Wages are 
paid in cash. It used to be the custom years ago m Maryland to furnish rations to 
farm laborers, but this is not done much at the present time. (104, 106). 

Virginia. —Mr.- Wepperburn, of Dunn Loring, Va., near Washington, says form 
labor in that section of the State is paid 60 cents with board or 75 cents without 
hoard. Occasionally a higher price is paid. In harvest the wages run from $1.50 to 
$2 a day. Wages by the month are about $12, or $15, or $16, but wages are generally 
by the day and are'paid weekly in cash. Store orders are now very rarely given. 
Where the landlord employs a married man by the month or year, he furnishes a 
tenement house. There is very little white lalxir. Sometimes a man does partially 
skilled labor, such as digging ditches or wells, or pruning fruit trees, and gets $1 a 
day. (620.) 

Wert Virginia. —Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, says farm wages in his locality run 
from $8 to $15 a month, with tioard, not including washing and mending. Where a 
man hoards himself the wage is 75 cents a day, or $1 in the busy season. Several 
farmers pay about $100 to $150 a year and furnish a fairly good house, garden, cow- 
pasture, and perhaps a run for two or three hogs. (592, 593.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nau. testifies that agricultural laborers in Kentucky get from 50 
cents to $1.50 u day, and in rare cases in harvest $2.50 a day, hut not as much as a few 
years ago. Wages by the month, when the hand is !warded, range from $11.50'to $14 
and $15. Wages by the month without board, where the hand lives on the place in a 
house furnished by the farmer, run from $15 to $23. Sometimes a specially good 
horseman, for instance, will get $26 or $27. The average pay where the laborers 
lmard themselves, however, runs from $16.50 to $19.10 per month. The laborers who 
hoard themselves are as a rule housed on the premises rent free, and usually have a 
pasture for a cow and have their fowls and pigs. (803.) 

Mr. Nall adds that as a rule wages are paid in cash, hut an employer will sometimes 
for convenience give store orders. Mr. Nall thinks the stores Bell as cheaply when 
these are presented as if they received cash. (804.) 

Mr. Nall says the colored laborer gets as much as the white if he does as much 
work. The figures given are averages for all labor employed. (815.) 

North Carolina. —Mr. White testifies that a great many persons in North Carolina 
hire themselves out by the day or month to land owners or to very well-to-do ten¬ 
ants who run a four or five horse crop. The wage's are usually from 25 to 50 or 00 
cents a day. or from $0 to $10 a month. Some of the laborers wait until the crop 
is sold for tneir pay except food actually consumed; others are paid daily, largely in 
provisions fortheir families from the storehouse. The storehouse pricesare very high— 
double city prices. A great many men with families do not get over $10 a month. 
Their wives and children are hired out. Their provisions are very coarse, usually 
corn, a little molasses, and Western side meat. (423.) 

South Carolina.—Hr. Hammond, a South Carolina cotton planter, says that day 
wages are 40 to 50 cents, without food, and with or without shelter, garden, and fuel. 
Monthly wages at the time of his testimony were relatively high, because of the 
higher price of cotton, ranging from $7 to $12, with boose, fuel, garden, rations, and 
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privilege of poultry. Cotton picking is paid for at from 30 to 60 cents a hundred¬ 
weight. The wages of domestic servants in towns and of men in stores are much 
better than the wages of agricultural laborers. But the laborers who live in town 
and work in the neighboring Helds get only common agricultural wages. (820,821.) 

Mr. Hammond says that wages are |>aid daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and, 
more rarely, yearly. Monthly and yearly wages are usually paid, one-half at the 
end of each month and the rest at the end of the year. There is little payment of 
wages in kind, but more is paid by store orders or advances from the farm commis¬ 
sary than in cash, until the linal settlement is made, when cash is given for the bal¬ 
ance. Negro laborers have a very clear idea of what is due them, though they may 
not be able to explain their mathematics. Employers generally settle fairly to avoid 
the reputation of being bad paymasters, which would interfere with their getting 
laisir. (821.) 

Mr. Yoi’.mans, of Soath Carolina, testifies that he runs ins plantation in connection 
with a store. The store sells goods at 50 per cent profit, and the plantation laborers 
are paid partly in store orders. All the plowmen get for 5} days’ labor, in addition 
to 1 peek of meal and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, is 90 cents in trade at the store, 
and 20 cents in cash. When labor is employed by the day, he pays 30 cents, one- 
fourth in cash and three-fourths to be traded out at the store. He employs his plow¬ 
men by the month, and unless they are prevented by the weather or sickness, they 
make 5} days' honest work each week, a little more than slaves did before the war. 
He allows the hands on his plantation 2 acre*! of land, and the plowmen have the use 
of the animals on Saturday evenings, if they are not needed. (117,118.) 

(le.i/n/ia (see also 111 F,"p. cxxvm). —Mr. Reddinis testifies that, farm laborers who 
work for wages in Georgia receive about $120 or $125 a year and rations—1 pounds of 
l>acon and a peck of meal a week. The employer also furnishes the house, garden 
i>atch, and fuel free of charge. The men are paid to some extent in rash, and others 
are paid in supplies; some farmers pay at the end of the year. It is dillienlt for a 
man to support a large family on these wages, but a man working only for himself, 
or for himself and wife, if the wife is willing to work, can lay up something every 
year. Women are mainly employed in the spring in chopping cotton, and in the 
fall in gathering cotton, hut only men are employed regularly. (448.) 

Mr. Ncnsau.y, of (ieorgia, testifies that farm wages in the South range from $5 to 
$8 a month, with board and bouse room, seldom reaching $10 a month. If white 
men are hired in Georgia they are paid $8 and are furnished a house to live in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr. Bakkett says that where labor is hired in Georgia it is usually by the month 
during about 7 months of the year, up to cotton picking time, and the wages range 
from $2 to $6 per month, together with rations, which cost alsmt 35 cents a week. 
The negro is furnished a bouse and garden, and may keep pigs, chickens, etc. Dur¬ 
ing the cotton [licking season work is by the 100 pounds, the average wage amount¬ 
ing to 50 or 60 cents per day. Some farmers pay their help in store orders, receiving 
a commission from the storekeeper. (46.) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., testifies that the maximum wage of colored labor¬ 
ers in that section is $1 per day, and the lowest for men about 40 cents. The average 
for men be estimates at not quite 60 cents. TheWagesof negro women and children 
vary from 25 to 50 cents, with an average of perhaps 37 J cents. In the fruit and 
truck business wages are paid weekly, or in a few instances monthly. On the cotton 
plantations there are irregular payments, whenever a lalsirer must have money and 
the employer can pay it, with a final settlement at the end of the year. (377.) 

M r. Hale says a great many store orders are given in the South, because the plant- 
era have little ready money, anil can arrange with the store to pay at the end of the 
year. Some supplies are furnished hv planters, and some [ay cash. The fruit and 
truck fanners most largely pay cash, liecause they have cash coming in at various 
seasons of the year, hut some of them pay partially in supplies. Mr. Hale finds that 
the workers are better satisfied with cash payments. (378, 379.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the farm hand in Georgia is furnished a home, a garden, 
fuel, water, and ordinary rations. The maximum pay in money is $15 a month, the 
minimum $5 a month. Home skilled laborers who understand the use of improved 
forms of machinery receive as much as $1 and $1.50 a day. (907.) 

Mr. Stevens says the best method of paying wages is by tiie month. Some Georgia 
farmers adopt the plan of paying half the monthly cash wages on the first Saturday 
of every month and set aside the other half to lie paid on the 24th of December, as 
that would tie the only way by which the colored farm hand would have any money 
at all for Christmas. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, while a majority 
pay a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. The 
laborer has a lien for the balance of the money retained, upon the 24th of Decern- 
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tier, on everything that the landlord owns. The law protects the laborer entirely, 
and the landlord’s property can be attached for such a debt anywhere. Moreover, 
public, sentiment sustains the safety of prompt payment of claims of this nature, and 
a man who would not pay it would not get any more labor at all. The garnishee 
law does not apply t< < wages; the law provides that wages for lalsir of any kind 
can not lie garnisheed. Labor is thus protected in every way, and the result of this 
kind of payment is that the lalmrer has a sort of forced saving made for him by the 
landlord. If it were not for this plan the colored laliorerg, as a rule, would spend 
every cent of money they receive just as fast as they make it. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, are industrious and economical, and succeed in life very well, attending to 
their own business and making money. (906, 907, 910.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, hires both white and colored farm laborers and pays $10 a 
month and rations—almut 15 pounds of bacon, a bushel of meal, and a gallon of sirup 
a month, lie also provides furnished houses and garden patehesand firewood. lie 
thinks that counting the house rent, rations, etc., the remuneration is equivalent to 
about $15 a month. It is customary to employ all the wives and children on the 
farm the year rouna. (460,401.) 

Alabama. —Mr. Poole testifies that agricultural labor in Alabama is better provided 
for and receives better returns than it did 15 or 20 years ago, and that, it is less migra¬ 
tory. The maximum wages for agricultural laborers in Alabama are almut $10 a 
month, and the minimum almut $6, for farm laborers with their provisions and ten¬ 
ant, houses furnished. Wages are generally paid half cash monthly. (918, 924.) 

Mississippi. —.Mr. Kyle says men are very rarely found working on farms in Mis¬ 
sissippi for wages. Those hired in that way are paid from $6 to $15 a month and 
found. (471, 474.) 

Tennessee. —Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, pays his colored tenants for casual lalsir 50 
cents a day, without, board. (475.) 

Mr. Manson, of Saulsbury, Tenn., pays about $8 a month for hired help, and fur¬ 
nishes houseroom, firewood, and cooked food. (506.) 

Mr. Hill, who owns a plantation near Memphis, Tenn., pays his laborers $10 a 
month and provides houseroom, wood, and cooked meals. (505. ) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, testifies that farm wages in the uplands are about 50 
cents a day, and in the Mississippi bottom about 75 cents a day. Houses and all the 
ordinary farm comforts are provided. He thinks labor is better off in the South 
now than ever before since the war! (485.) 

Mr. Gaoe, of Memphis, says his customers sometimes pay the laborers so much to 
work the crop and “lay it by” (meaning that the crop is finished and waiting for 
the warm sun of June, July, and August to mature the cotton); then the owner 
nays generally from 40 to 50 cents a hundred pounds for picking. Men employed 
by the day are paid in the neighborhood of 60, 65, or 75 cents a day in some places; 
in other places not more than 50 cents. The food is not included in these prices, 
but the owner sells it to the laliorers; he generally keeps a storeroom, and on Satur¬ 
days the laborers come and get meat, meal, tobacco, molasses, and other necessaries. 
Men who look after the mules are employed by the month. The owner generally 
furnishes a good house and an acre or half-acre of ground for a garden, and gives the 
laborers the privilege of cutting wood. (492.) 

Arkansas. —Mr. I1ai.cu, of Little Rock, Ark., testifies that 75 cents a day, without 
board but with free house rent and fuel, is the customary wage for farm labor in 
his community. In 1899 some were paid 40 cents a day and boarded. (496.) 

Louisiana.—Dr. Stciibs says $1 to $1.25 is about the average daily pay for a 
laborer in Louisiana, where they are employed by the dav. A house, garden, fire¬ 
wood, etc. are furnished, but not rations. In the cane fields from 75 cents to $1.50 

is paid. On the cotton plantations there are no regular wages (see II C 2, p.-), 

but the few white farmers who hire for wages usually feed the laborers from their 
tables and pay from $8 to $15 a month. As a rule, however, the wages are so 
much a day for chopping cotton and so much for picking cotton. (777.) 

Plantation stores. —I)r. Stuiibh says that nearly every large sugar estate has a store. 
A timekeeper gives each workman a metal or a horn token representing a day’s work 
and receivable at the store. Everyone on a sugar plantation is paid off on the 15th 
and 30th of the month; but “if he has spent nis chips, as the tokens are called, he 
does not get his money. ” 

Dr. Stubbs says only the large rice planters ran stores in connection with their 
plantations. (777.) 

8. Speolal forms of compensation.— Acreage plan (see also Thinning sugar beets, 
III F 2, p. ccxx ix ).—Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, testifies thatin the Mississippi bottom, 
where cotton is cultivated under the acreage plan, the laborer is paid $4 to $5 an acre 
for his labor. The landlord furnishes the team, feed, implements, and seed. (489.) 
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privilege of poultry. Cotton picking is paid for at from 30 to 60 cents a hundred¬ 
weight. The wages of domestic servants in towns and of men in stores are much 
better than the wages of agricultural laborers. But the laborers who live in town 
and work in the neighboring Helds get only common agricultural wages. (820,821.) 

Mr. Hammond says that wages are |>aid daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and, 
more rarely, yearly. Monthly and yearly wages are usually paid, one-half at the 
end of each month and the rest at the end of the year. There is little payment of 
wages in kind, but more is paid by store orders or advances from the farm commis¬ 
sary than in cash, until the linal settlement is made, when cash is given for the bal¬ 
ance. Negro laborers have a very clear idea of what is due them, though they may 
not be able to explain their mathematics. Employers generally settle fairly to avoid 
the reputation of being bad paymasters, which would interfere with their getting 
laisir. (821.) 

Mr. Yoi’.mans, of Soath Carolina, testifies that he runs ins plantation in connection 
with a store. The store sells goods at 50 per cent profit, and the plantation laborers 
are paid partly in store orders. All the plowmen get for 5} days’ labor, in addition 
to 1 peek of meal and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, is 90 cents in trade at the store, 
and 20 cents in cash. When labor is employed by the day, he pays 30 cents, one- 
fourth in cash and three-fourths to be traded out at the store. He employs his plow¬ 
men by the month, and unless they are prevented by the weather or sickness, they 
make 5} days' honest work each week, a little more than slaves did before the war. 
He allows the hands on his plantation 2 acre*! of land, and the plowmen have the use 
of the animals on Saturday evenings, if they are not needed. (117,118.) 

(le.i/n/ia (see also 111 F,"p. cxxvm). —Mr. Reddinis testifies that, farm laborers who 
work for wages in Georgia receive about $120 or $125 a year and rations—1 pounds of 
l>acon and a peck of meal a week. The employer also furnishes the house, garden 
i>atch, and fuel free of charge. The men are paid to some extent in rash, and others 
are paid in supplies; some farmers pay at the end of the year. It is dillienlt for a 
man to support a large family on these wages, but a man working only for himself, 
or for himself and wife, if the wife is willing to work, can lay up something every 
year. Women are mainly employed in the spring in chopping cotton, and in the 
fall in gathering cotton, hut only men are employed regularly. (448.) 

Mr. Ncnsau.y, of (ieorgia, testifies that farm wages in the South range from $5 to 
$8 a month, with board and bouse room, seldom reaching $10 a month. If white 
men are hired in Georgia they are paid $8 and are furnished a house to live in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr. Bakkett says that where labor is hired in Georgia it is usually by the month 
during about 7 months of the year, up to cotton picking time, and the wages range 
from $2 to $6 per month, together with rations, which cost alsmt 35 cents a week. 
The negro is furnished a bouse and garden, and may keep pigs, chickens, etc. Dur¬ 
ing the cotton [licking season work is by the 100 pounds, the average wage amount¬ 
ing to 50 or 60 cents per day. Some farmers pay their help in store orders, receiving 
a commission from the storekeeper. (46.) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., testifies that the maximum wage of colored labor¬ 
ers in that section is $1 per day, and the lowest for men about 40 cents. The average 
for men be estimates at not quite 60 cents. TheWagesof negro women and children 
vary from 25 to 50 cents, with an average of perhaps 37 J cents. In the fruit and 
truck business wages are paid weekly, or in a few instances monthly. On the cotton 
plantations there are irregular payments, whenever a lalsirer must have money and 
the employer can pay it, with a final settlement at the end of the year. (377.) 

M r. Hale says a great many store orders are given in the South, because the plant- 
era have little ready money, anil can arrange with the store to pay at the end of the 
year. Some supplies are furnished hv planters, and some [ay cash. The fruit and 
truck fanners most largely pay cash, liecause they have cash coming in at various 
seasons of the year, hut some of them pay partially in supplies. Mr. Hale finds that 
the workers are better satisfied with cash payments. (378, 379.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the farm hand in Georgia is furnished a home, a garden, 
fuel, water, and ordinary rations. The maximum pay in money is $15 a month, the 
minimum $5 a month. Home skilled laborers who understand the use of improved 
forms of machinery receive as much as $1 and $1.50 a day. (907.) 

Mr. Stevens says the best method of paying wages is by tiie month. Some Georgia 
farmers adopt the plan of paying half the monthly cash wages on the first Saturday 
of every month and set aside the other half to lie paid on the 24th of December, as 
that would tie the only way by which the colored farm hand would have any money 
at all for Christmas. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, while a majority 
pay a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. The 
laborer has a lien for the balance of the money retained, upon the 24th of Decern- 
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wood choppers, etc., 1372; miners, $420; those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, $445; fishermen, $225. (153.) 

Mr. Ketchum says mechanics’ wages are higher than those of farm laborers, because 
they work by the day, but comparing earnings for the entire year, he thinks the farm 
hand is in about as good a jmsition as the mechanic. He does not think the average 
labor on a farm the year through is any harder than that of a mechanic working ten 
hours a day, but mentions truckers and dairymen as working harder than the average 
farmer. (137.) 

6, Savings of farm laborers.—Mr. Mohan, of Minnesota, says the young man who 
gets $200 a year and board on a farm, after paying for his clothing, shoes, washing, 
and incidental expenses, may possibly have a trifle left at the end of the year; if he 
is careful, it may no $100. (711.) 

Mr. Gkeei.bv, of South Dakota, says a married farm laborer, with a small piece of 
land to cultivate, can lay up more money than one employed in the city at much 
higher wages. Mr. Greeley knows of cases where men whose wives worked with 
them lay up all their wages. They have chickens to pay the grocery bill, and possi¬ 
bly two cows, which almost support the family. Mr. Greeley knows several families 
who sell enough butter and eggs to provide all their clothing and living, and very 
often more than the wages are saved at the end of the year. This kind of living 
engenders a wholesome independence and self-reliance. Such persons almost invari¬ 
ably become owners of land, and they are twice as apt to succeed as men from the 
city who know nothing aliout farming. Their work is a valuable education, the 
lack of which so frequently wrecks the b'eginner. They almost invariably make 
good farmers and intelligent citizens. (928,929.) 

E. Housing of laborers and tenants (see also Scarcity of farm labor, III B 5, 
p. cxix).—Mr. Hai.r says it is the general custom of the South to furnish laborers 
with tenant houses with about 2 to 3 acres of land and fuel, usually without charge; 
in some instances 2 days’ work a month pays the rent. (379. > 

Mr. Hale says the original plantation houses of the South were for the most ;>art 
1-room affairs of logs, 20 or 25 feet square. The modern house is a frame house, 
boarded and sheathed, with 3 rooms. (384.) 

Mr. Aoeii testifies that most farmers in Maryland have tenant houses on their 
places. They are usually small (aliout 3 rooms), but quite comfortable, and are 
lathed and plastered. There is generally a garden S|M>t of perhaps a quarter of an 
acre, more than most of the tenants will cultivate. The owner of the farm usually 
plows the garden, and the tenants work it at night or early in the morning; their 
wives generally do more of it than the men. They raise a few garden vegetables, 
potatoes and corn, and possibly some watermelons. Some classes of tenants, like the 
Germans in the West, would raise enough vegetables to support themselves on a piece 
of ground of that size, but the colored tenants do not. The laborers are not, as a gen¬ 
eral thing, given time on Saturday afternoons to cultivate their gardens, though the 
aim is to get through a little earlier on Saturday night than on other nights, and they 
do not work in their gardens on Sunday. Air. Ager has 3 tenements on his place, 
and hoped thereby to secure some reliable help, but wag mistaken. None of his ten¬ 
ants are employed on his farm; they go to some one else. He charges $4 a month 
rent., and the tenants have the use of such down fuel as they mav pick up about the 
place. (104,105 .} 

Mr. White testifies that probably over half of the farm tenants of North Carolina 
are very poor. They are huddled together in small houses of 1,2, or 3 rooms, some¬ 
times 8 or 10 in the family. Poverty, he says, always begets degradation and 
immorality. (420.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, says that the negro prefers an isolated house. 
The houses now built are much more comfortable than they have been before since 
slavery times. Log houses have gone, out entirely. The' dirt floor has not been 
commonly used in 60 years. Houses are now coming to be generally provided with 
glass windows. The tenement house is likely to have a front room 18 by 20, with 
two she<l rooms 15 by 20 for bedrooms. These 2 and 3 room houses, with fuel and 
a garden plot of an acre or less, rent for $2 a month, or a day’s work a week. 
Such a house costs from $85 to $150. Lumber and carpenter work are very cheap. 

Mr. Hammond admits that the negroes would probably prefer that their cottages 
be somewhat near together in the farming neighborhoods, if they were policed, as 
under the old plantation system. In the Southern towns the negro quarters are as 
marked features as the Jews’ ghettos anywhere in Europe. There they get along 
tolerably well, but they have police to keep the peace. (822.) 

Mr. Stevens, of Geo^ia, says there has been considerable improvement in the last 
20 years in the homes of the colored people. The landlords nave been forced to 
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privilege of poultry. Cotton picking is paid for at from 30 to 60 cents a hundred¬ 
weight. The wages of domestic servants in towns and of men in stores are much 
better than the wages of agricultural laborers. But the laborers who live in town 
and work in the neighboring Helds get only common agricultural wages. (820,821.) 

Mr. Hammond says that wages are |>aid daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and, 
more rarely, yearly. Monthly and yearly wages are usually paid, one-half at the 
end of each month and the rest at the end of the year. There is little payment of 
wages in kind, but more is paid by store orders or advances from the farm commis¬ 
sary than in cash, until the linal settlement is made, when cash is given for the bal¬ 
ance. Negro laborers have a very clear idea of what is due them, though they may 
not be able to explain their mathematics. Employers generally settle fairly to avoid 
the reputation of being bad paymasters, which would interfere with their getting 
laisir. (821.) 

Mr. Yoi’.mans, of Soath Carolina, testifies that he runs ins plantation in connection 
with a store. The store sells goods at 50 per cent profit, and the plantation laborers 
are paid partly in store orders. All the plowmen get for 5} days’ labor, in addition 
to 1 peek of meal and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, is 90 cents in trade at the store, 
and 20 cents in cash. When labor is employed by the day, he pays 30 cents, one- 
fourth in cash and three-fourths to be traded out at the store. He employs his plow¬ 
men by the month, and unless they are prevented by the weather or sickness, they 
make 5} days' honest work each week, a little more than slaves did before the war. 
He allows the hands on his plantation 2 acre*! of land, and the plowmen have the use 
of the animals on Saturday evenings, if they are not needed. (117,118.) 

(le.i/n/ia (see also 111 F,"p. cxxvm). —Mr. Reddinis testifies that, farm laborers who 
work for wages in Georgia receive about $120 or $125 a year and rations—1 pounds of 
l>acon and a peck of meal a week. The employer also furnishes the house, garden 
i>atch, and fuel free of charge. The men are paid to some extent in rash, and others 
are paid in supplies; some farmers pay at the end of the year. It is dillienlt for a 
man to support a large family on these wages, but a man working only for himself, 
or for himself and wife, if the wife is willing to work, can lay up something every 
year. Women are mainly employed in the spring in chopping cotton, and in the 
fall in gathering cotton, hut only men are employed regularly. (448.) 

Mr. Ncnsau.y, of (ieorgia, testifies that farm wages in the South range from $5 to 
$8 a month, with board and bouse room, seldom reaching $10 a month. If white 
men are hired in Georgia they are paid $8 and are furnished a house to live in. 
(455,456.) 

Mr. Bakkett says that where labor is hired in Georgia it is usually by the month 
during about 7 months of the year, up to cotton picking time, and the wages range 
from $2 to $6 per month, together with rations, which cost alsmt 35 cents a week. 
The negro is furnished a bouse and garden, and may keep pigs, chickens, etc. Dur¬ 
ing the cotton [licking season work is by the 100 pounds, the average wage amount¬ 
ing to 50 or 60 cents per day. Some farmers pay their help in store orders, receiving 
a commission from the storekeeper. (46.) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., testifies that the maximum wage of colored labor¬ 
ers in that section is $1 per day, and the lowest for men about 40 cents. The average 
for men be estimates at not quite 60 cents. TheWagesof negro women and children 
vary from 25 to 50 cents, with an average of perhaps 37 J cents. In the fruit and 
truck business wages are paid weekly, or in a few instances monthly. On the cotton 
plantations there are irregular payments, whenever a lalsirer must have money and 
the employer can pay it, with a final settlement at the end of the year. (377.) 

M r. Hale says a great many store orders are given in the South, because the plant- 
era have little ready money, anil can arrange with the store to pay at the end of the 
year. Some supplies are furnished hv planters, and some [ay cash. The fruit and 
truck fanners most largely pay cash, liecause they have cash coming in at various 
seasons of the year, hut some of them pay partially in supplies. Mr. Hale finds that 
the workers are better satisfied with cash payments. (378, 379.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that the farm hand in Georgia is furnished a home, a garden, 
fuel, water, and ordinary rations. The maximum pay in money is $15 a month, the 
minimum $5 a month. Home skilled laborers who understand the use of improved 
forms of machinery receive as much as $1 and $1.50 a day. (907.) 

Mr. Stevens says the best method of paying wages is by tiie month. Some Georgia 
farmers adopt the plan of paying half the monthly cash wages on the first Saturday 
of every month and set aside the other half to lie paid on the 24th of December, as 
that would tie the only way by which the colored farm hand would have any money 
at all for Christmas. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, while a majority 
pay a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. The 
laborer has a lien for the balance of the money retained, upon the 24th of Decern- 
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nere and pick them up one oy one; he goes to a Chinese labor bureau, or usually to 
* one of the Six Companies, who are always prepared to contract for any number of 
men, and hires the number he wants, to begin at a given date. They are the best 
fruit packers in California. Fruit growers in central California say it would be prac¬ 
tically impossible to harvest their crops without the Chinamen; they can not find 
other people who will do the work properly. Canners also say it would be impos¬ 
sible to run their canneries without Chinamen, without being continually harassed 
by strikes and shortage of labor. The pay of the Chinese laborers is usually received 
by the person contracting for their employment, or by the foreman of the squad. 
Mr. Naftzger thinks this is a purely voluntary arrangement; he knows that the 
Chinamen bo engaged always have money Saturday night to gamble with all night 
or all day Sunday. There are many instances in which Chinamen are employed 
singly on farms. (964.) 

Mr. Naftzger says sometimes fruit packing is done by the package, but as a rule 
the wages of Chinamen in fruit growing and packing, etc., are about $1.25 a day, 
while white men’s wages would be $1.50 to $1.75. Wages by the day are without 
board. Farm and ranch (orchard) laborers receive $25 to $40 a month, the year 
round. Where contracts are made for largo numbers of Chinamen on certain classes 
of improvements, Mr. Naftzger thinks they arc obtained as low as $1 a day; and he 
thinks they live on as little as 25 cents a day. The Chinamen do more or less con¬ 
tract work’; in some instances they are section men on the railroads, but Mexicans 
are used more for that purpose. (955.) 

Mr. Naftzger says that when the Chinese are engaged in contract work or ranch 
work they invariably feed themselves, and usually rice is the chief article of diet. 
When they go into the city they eat meat, especially pork, and fish. (954.) 

8. Thinning sugar beets.—Mr. Rogers, president or the Binghamton Beet Sugar 
Company, says he hires boys or Italians to thin sugar beets. All the help necessary 
can lie obtained in Binghamton. In 1899 he established a tent on the river bank, 
and the hoys regarded it as a sort of a picnic. lie paid from 50 cents to $1.25 a day 
of 10 hours, charged 10 cents a meal, and lodged the boys under the tent. He esti¬ 
mates that it coHt about $8 an acre to thin the beets. (555, 558.) 

Professor Kedzik testifies that in Bay City Polish women and children have been 
employed very largely for weeding out sugar beets; they are very efficient, and work 
very cheaply. Professor Kedzie mentions one farmer who paid $14 an acre for thin¬ 
ning, white another employed Poles at $4 an acre. (547.) 

Mr. Saylor testifies that the California planters contract with the laborers for 
bundling, thinning, hoeing, weeding, harvesting, and piling sugar lieets at so much 
an acre, the contract lieiug made either with individuals, or several in combination, 
or witti a man who furnishes a group of laborers. That kind of labor is nearly all 
done by Chinese and Japanese. (590.) 

Mr. Smith says that in 1898 beet raisers in Michigan found it possible to hire 
women to thin beets at from 50 to 85 cents a day; but later in the season, as the 
supply proved inadequate, these women, and children as well, received from 75 cents 
to $1 a day. In 1899, in the same locality, they habitually received $1 a day and 
dinner. At Benton Harbor the price rose to $1.25 and lioard, and about all the 
factories in the very busy season the wages rapidly rose to $1 a day and upward. 
(674.) 

8. Thrashing crews.—Mr. Budge says the operators of thrashing machines in North 
Dakota furnish their own crews. They take their kitchens and cooks with them and 
board their hands. The operator and his men lodge in the straw stack or the cook¬ 
ing shanty. The thrashing is done for so much a bushel. (851.) 

<•. Labor of women und children. -1. On Southern fame.—Mr. Godwin, 
of Tennessee, says that women and children do most of the hoeing of cotton. After 
the hoe work is done there is no other work they can do until the cotton is ready to 
pick. They commence picking about the middle of September. The work is light, 
md the children do not hurt themselves. 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, states that, the negro women work only during 
certain seasons of the year, as cotton picking ami cotton hoeing. (816.) 

Child labor mi Southern, farms. —Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, testifies that chil¬ 
dren work on tho farms from the age of 8. A boy of 10 is as good a plow hand as a 
man. They pick cotton from the age of 6. Girls hoe and pick cotton. This labor 
of children is general in both races. (439.) 

Mr. Gage, of Memphis, says a boy 15 years old is big enough to pick cotton, and 
generally does so, but is not strong enough to plow and to hoe. Mr. Gage has never 
seen children 9 or 10 years old working in the field, so far as he knows. (494.) 

Mr. Edmondson, a negro fanner of Tennessee, says that boys who work in the field 
will never go to the workhouse or the penitentiary. He has 8 boys, of whom 3 are 

668a -ix 
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of age, and the others are working for him. He also worked his daughters i;i ( i ■; 
fielaas long as they were with him. He testifies that children are a material help; 
that he would not have been able to accumulate as much as he has without them. 
(502.) 

8. Domestic service.—Mr. Greeley says that, as a rule, unless there are grown-up 
daughters, there is little help for the wife and mother in farm homes, principally 
because none can be had; but very frequently the wife of a tenant hired man is glad 
to help in trying times and earn a few dollars of her own. The grown girls of such 
families can also generally be induced to help when needed, though they might not be 
willing to hire out’regularly to strange families; and they may thus become good 
housekeepers. This repeatedly works greatly to the mutual advantage of all con¬ 
cerned. (929.) 

Mr. Ketchcm, of Pennington, X. J., says th re are in that vicinity a good many 
female servants from the South, a great many of whom marry and live there per¬ 
manently. (133.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Ca-olina, says that in Augusta the wages of a housemaid 
or a cook range from $8 to $15 a month, and those of house servants sometimes go as 
high as $20. The better class of .wants go to the winter resorts of the South, and in 
summer to the summer resorts of the North. In this way they make very good 
wages. (820.) 

II. General consideration* respecting labor.— 1. Desirability of agri¬ 
cultural labor. —Professor Davenport docs not consider agricultural labor drudgery. 
He regards the position of a farm laborer as infinitely better than that of a day 
laborer, plasterer, or mason in the city. (256.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks men accept farm 
service as a rule because they arc not in a condition to go abroad and do better) but 
adds that the precarious character of mill work and of mining has its effect in making 
men willing to accept a lower ]>er diem wage in the country; the mine or manufac¬ 
turing establishment may shut down and leave them without occupation for a period, 
and living under expensive conditions. (350.) 

Mr. Hanley says there is not so much drudgery in farm labor its there was in the 
early days. (274.) 

2. labor organisation! and disputes.— Mr. Poole says that in Alabama, as elsewhere, 
the agricultural labor is so scattering it does not strike. Strikes in other industries 
have been very rare in Alabama. There has been only one serious strike in the mill 
districts, and that was years ago. The question of compulsory arbitration has not 
been agitated. (925.) 

Referring to the controversies between capital and labor, .Mr. Richards, a Chicago 
grain merchant, says wrong exists on both sides. As a remedy he nro|ioses a national 
law authorizing labor organizations to he created, with as many subordinate classified 
branches as they may require, under a department of the Government. The present 
labor organizations nave no legal entity. We have organized capital against dis¬ 
organized labor; both should he on the same footing. (207, 208.) 

8. Enticing laborers away.— Mr. Hale says Georgia has a law against enticing labor¬ 
ers away from their employment, Imt he does not think it amounts to verv much. 
It was probably framed because of the traveling black missionaries who raised dis¬ 
content among the hands with colonization schemes. There was a class of tramp 
negroes who were not industrious and found it easier to live by trying to move others 
than by doing anything themselves. Mr. Hale thinks in general that the law is not 
unjust and has accomplished some good. (379.) 

4. The Southern attitude toward manual labor.—Mr, 1’oole, of Alabama, says that 
among the old aristocracy of the South there was a tendency ,o look douiru|>on the 
trades, but that is gradually disappearing and many of the best young men are going 
into trades. A neighbor of Mr. Poole’s, who is a wealthy cotton mill owner, has a 
son at Lowell learning the textile industry. This is mentioned as one of numerous 
instances. Mr. Poole says there is in the South a very liberal disposition toward the 
mechanical trades. (921,922.) 

Dr. Stubbs says that not only is it respectable for white men to work with their 
hands in Louisiana, but some of the best and wealthiest men do so, and such labor is 
theadmir&tion of everyone in that country. Dr. Stubbs has seen a millionaire’s son 
plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Before the civil war there was no necessity for such labor, but there has always 
been a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when there 
was necessity. Even before the war Dr. Stubbs has seen the children of wealthy 
and aristocratic farmers who had gone to pieces financially take to hard work like 
negroes, and yet In; received in the best society as always before. Dr. Stubbs remarks 
that a man who can make use of hired labor to do the work, whether he is from the 
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North or the South, is very apt not to do it himself, but to turn hie attention to some¬ 
thing more profitable. Ime Californians use the Chinese just as the negroeB are used 
in the South. Dr. Stubbs believes every man should labor when there is necessity, 
however, and says he himself has done as much hard work as any working man in 
the North. (778.) 

S. Iron law of wage*.— Mr. Rkdpino, director of the Georgia Experiment Station, 
thinks the wages of common physical labor everywhere are down at the point of 
actual subsistence, and that no man rises above that level unless he becomes skilled 
and displays energy and ambition. (446 ) 

IV. PROBLEMS OF RAGE AMD IMMIGRATION. 

A. Number of negroes In certain States.— North Carolina. —Mr. White 
says that eliminating South Carolina and Mississippi there are very few communities 
in the South where the negro is in the majority. In North Carolina there are 2i 
whites to every colored person. Out of 98 counties only 8 or!) have a negro majority. 
Mr. White says he was sent to Congress partly by white votes. (429, 430.) 

Mr. Graham estimates that one-third of the population of North Carolina is col¬ 
ored, and that the negroes own $3,000,000 out of $200,000,000. The poll tax is the 
same for both races. Two-thirds of it goes to the schools, and the other third to the 
poorhouses or county homes. (438.) 

.South Carolina. —Mr. Duncan, of Newberry, S. C., testifies that there are in 
South Carolina about 400,000 whiter and a little over 600,000 negroes; the ratio is 
about 3 to 2. (518.) 

Alabama, —Mr. Toole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, testifies that 
about 50 per cent of those engaged in ag. ieultura! labor in Alabama are colored. A 
very small percentage of these own their property. Of the different modes of farm¬ 
ing^ tenancy, sharing or partnerships, ana the wage system are about equally repre¬ 
sented. There are almut 18 Black Belt counties crossing Alabama from east to west, 
in which the soil generally is black and the population largely colored, the negroes 
outvoting the whites 5 or '6 to 1. (918, 919.) 

New York. —Mr. Norris says there are very lew colored people in the State of New 
York. When the slaves were freed in New York, the Fitzhugh family, of Sodus, 
gave their slaves ahout 1,000 acres, but the negroes, though having this land given 
them, still live in little hovels, and have made no progress whatever. They have 
decreased in numbers fully one-half; some of them have gone away. They do not 
seem to have any inclination for education, though they could go to school with the 
w'hites if they desired. They are indolent, and there is not a single good farmer in 
the lot. (324.) 

B. Unfortunate characteristic! of the negro race.— Mr. Brown says 
the negroes are accommodating, good natured, and naturally polite, but careless and 
improvident. They are much inclined to drinking, and have little regard for morals 
generally. The large proportion of Georgia counties which have adopted local pro¬ 
hibition' is explained by the desire to prevent the negroes from obtaining whisky. 
Most of the. terrible outrages committed by the negroes are duo to the influence of 
drink. 

Another injurious effect from the ■ resence of negroes is that the whites come to 
consider farm work as menial. They prefer to live in the towns on air and water 
rather than to work on farms at a fair pay. 

Mr. Brown does not know whether it will be possible to make the negroes pros¬ 
perous and self-sustaining by technical and indust rial education. Even though hav¬ 
ing a reasonable education, they seldom succeed for any length of time. They are 
contrasted with the whites, who, though having little education or capital, gradually 
rise from year to year after they once get a start. Very few negroes are landholders, 
anil the experience of 35 years of liberty shows doubtful indication of capacity for 
progress. (65, 66.) 

1. Indolence and unreliability.—Mr. Graham testifies that a good white man is a 
better tenant than a good negro, but a good negro is much lietter than a mean white 
man. He thinksa larger percentage of the negroes than of the white men are indolent. 
Some of the negroes are as reliable as anyone, but most of them are more unreliable 
than white men. Mr. Graham does not think that the negro has improved as a 
farmer since his emancipation. One of the old slaves who was taught fanning under 
an overseer or owner is a better farmer to-day than the younger men, with some 
exceptions. Among the slaves there were also blacksmiths and carpenters as good 
as those of today. (434.) 
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of age, and the others are working for him. He also worked his daughters i;i ( i ■; 
fielaas long as they were with him. He testifies that children are a material help; 
that he would not have been able to accumulate as much as he has without them. 
(502.) 

8. Domestic service.—Mr. Greeley says that, as a rule, unless there are grown-up 
daughters, there is little help for the wife and mother in farm homes, principally 
because none can be had; but very frequently the wife of a tenant hired man is glad 
to help in trying times and earn a few dollars of her own. The grown girls of such 
families can also generally be induced to help when needed, though they might not be 
willing to hire out’regularly to strange families; and they may thus become good 
housekeepers. This repeatedly works greatly to the mutual advantage of all con¬ 
cerned. (929.) 

Mr. Ketchcm, of Pennington, X. J., says th re are in that vicinity a good many 
female servants from the South, a great many of whom marry and live there per¬ 
manently. (133.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Ca-olina, says that in Augusta the wages of a housemaid 
or a cook range from $8 to $15 a month, and those of house servants sometimes go as 
high as $20. The better class of .wants go to the winter resorts of the South, and in 
summer to the summer resorts of the North. In this way they make very good 
wages. (820.) 

II. General consideration* respecting labor.— 1. Desirability of agri¬ 
cultural labor.—Professor Davenport docs not consider agricultural labor drudgery. 
He regards the position of a farm laborer as infinitely better than that of a day 
laborer, plasterer, or mason in the city. (256.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks men accept farm 
service as a rule because they arc not in a condition to go abroad and do better) but 
adds that the precarious character of mill work and of mining has its effect in making 
men willing to accept a lower ]>er diem wage in the country; the mine or manufac¬ 
turing establishment may shut down and leave them without occupation for a period, 
and living under expensive conditions. (350.) 

Mr. Hanley says there is not so much drudgery in farm labor its there was in the 
early days. (274.) 

2. labor organisation! and disputes.—Mr. Poole says that in Alabama, as elsewhere, 
the agricultural labor is so scattering it does not strike. Strikes in other industries 
have been very rare in Alabama. There has been only one serious strike in the mill 
districts, and that was years ago. The question of compulsory arbitration has not 
been agitated. (925.) 

Referring to the controversies between capital and labor, .Mr. Richards, a Chicago 
grain merchant, says wrong exists on both sides. As a remedy he nro|ioses a national 
law authorizing labor organizations to he created, with as many subordinate classified 
branches as they may require, under a department of the Government. The present 
labor organizations nave no legal entity. We have organized capital against dis¬ 
organized labor; both should he on the same footing. (207, 208.) 

8. Enticing laborers away.—Mr. Hale says Georgia has a law against enticing labor¬ 
ers away from their employment, Imt he does not think it amounts to verv much. 
It was probably framed because of the traveling black missionaries who raised dis¬ 
content among the hands with colonization schemes. There was a class of tramp 
negroes who were not industrious and found it easier to live by trying to move others 
than by doing anything themselves. Mr. Hale thinks in general that the law is not 
unjust and has accomplished some good. (379.) 

4. The Southern attitude toward manual labor.—Mr, 1’oole, of Alabama, says that 
among the old aristocracy of the South there was a tendency ,o look douiru|>on the 
trades, but that is gradually disappearing and many of the best young men are going 
into trades. A neighbor of Mr. Poole’s, who is a wealthy cotton mill owner, has a 
son at Lowell learning the textile industry. This is mentioned as one of numerous 
instances. Mr. Poole says there is in the South a very liberal disposition toward the 
mechanical trades. (921,922.) 

Dr. Stubbs says that not only is it respectable for white men to work with their 
hands in Louisiana, but some of the best and wealthiest men do so, and such labor is 
theadmir&tion of everyone in that country. Dr. Stubbs has seen a millionaire’s son 
plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Before the civil war there was no necessity for such labor, but there has always 
been a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when there 
was necessity. Even before the war Dr. Stubbs has seen the children of wealthy 
and aristocratic farmers who had gone to pieces financially take to hard work like 
negroes, and yet In; received in the best society as always before. Dr. Stubbs remarks 
that a man who can make use of hired labor to do the work, whether he is from the 
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4. Improvidence. —Mr. Poole, of Alabama, testifies that as a general thing the white 
farmers are more thrifty than the negroes. The negro share cropper, working 1 
mule, will draw on account, perhaps, 100 or 160 bushels of com for his family. If 
he wants a pound of coffee or a little sugar he will sell a bushel of corn to get it at a 
near-by country store, and generally by the 1st of March he is out of provisions and 
has to go to his landlord for them. The country merchant puts a very low price on 
the corn, but as soon as it is out of the hands of the negro it increases m value. The 
corn is generally bought by the smaller cross-roads storekeeper, while advances are 
generally furnished by the larger stores in the towns and villages. Mr. Poole says 
the merchant is human and gets all the profit he can, but there has been an improve¬ 
ment in this respect, and the condition of the negro has improved correspondingly. 
He thinks advances are furnished as reasonably as could be expected under the 
circumstances. The merchant takes a mortgage lien on the cropper’s interest in the 
crop, frequently asking the landlord what amount he considers him good for, and 
holding him down to a certain amount until the crop shows what it is going to do. 
When the negroes make a settlement at the end of the year they go and buy what¬ 
ever they want—furniture, guns, horses, wagons, buggies, etc., and generally get rid 
of their money very rapidly. If they were as economical as the whites they would 
own the Black Belt in a few years. (925, 926.) 

Mr. Hale says it is the hardest thing in the world for a darkey to keep money. 
He urges his laborers to save part of their wages, and encourages them to buy house¬ 
hold furniture or other staple necessities with it. In that way they are furnishing 
their houses a little better each year. They take fairly good care of their tenant 
houses, and were glad to paint them when he offered to furnish the paint. While 
entertaining a high opinion of the negroes as laborers, Mr. Hale admits that they are 
very careless about leaving their tools “anywhere anil everywhere.” (384.) 

Dr. Ktchbs says the l.nuisiana negroes do not want to spend any money on what 
might Ixi called unessential improvements, and prefer natural luxuries to the artificial 
ones. (778.) 

Mr. Nunnai.lv remarks that when the slaves were freed they were thrown uixm 
their own resources from a position in which they had been fed and clothed without 
care or forethought on their part. The negroes love a good time and are the happiest, 
most carefree people in the world; with plenty to eat and wear and a few dollars to 
spend at Christmas, they reach t he height of their ambition. Not one in a thousand 
cares to provide for to-morrow, and but little progress has lieen made in accumu¬ 
lating wealth. Very few own homes of their own. (454,455.) 

C. Progress of the negroes. —1. Intelligence and general condition.—Mr. 

IIalb thinks that around the large cities and towns where the negro has come 
into too close contact with the white folks, he has perhaps deteriorated, but in 10 
years of agricultural work in the Black licit of Georgia lie lias seen a very marked 
lmnrovement. in the intelligence, general apjxsirance, and efficiency of the negroes. 
(400.) 

Mr. Pools testifies that the colored man in the Black Belt is well fed and clothed, 
law abiding, and well adapted to agriculture. The .South seems to be his home. 
The colored |x'ople there come in contact with those who owned them when they 
were slaves, or their descendants. They are obedient and respectful, ami there have 
never been any labor troubles. There is very little migratory labor in the Black 
Belt, (919.) 

Mr. White testifies that np to 1898 the condition of colored people in North Caro¬ 
lina was decidedly on the upjier trend. The Ix'st feeling he had ever knowm in the 
South existed between the whites and colored |x>ople in that State. A large majority 
of the whites are kindly disposed to the colored man, as shown by their paying with¬ 
out a murmur the hulk of the school tax; but politics has made the situation bad for 
the negroes. (426.) 

Ivtelliyenee. tnul mpability ofnegrots. —Mr. Dillingham believes there is more intel¬ 
ligence in the American negroes than in any other black people in a civilized country. 

Mr. Hale thinks the negro children are as bright as the average children of any 
nationality under similar conditions, and capable of a reasonable amount of 
education. (385.) 

Mr. White sayH that perfect equality of the two races, either in education, indus¬ 
try, or politics, is next to impossible. The white man’s superior civilization for 
generations, and his supremacy, wealth, and education, will tend to keep the 
colored man his inferior; but the negroes and whites are dependent upon each 
other. (428.) 

Mr. Hammond says that negroes with equal opportunities learn as readily as white 
people. His children have given lessons to the domestic servants, and Have found 
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of age, and the others are working for him. He also worked his daughters i;i ( i ■; 
fielaas long as they were with him. He testifies that children are a material help; 
that he would not have been able to accumulate as much as he has without them. 
(502.) 

8. Domestic service.—Mr. Greeley says that, as a rule, unless there are grown-up 
daughters, there is little help for the wife and mother in farm homes, principally 
because none can be had; but very frequently the wife of a tenant hired man is glad 
to help in trying times and earn a few dollars of her own. The grown girls of such 
families can also generally be induced to help when needed, though they might not be 
willing to hire out’regularly to strange families; and they may thus become good 
housekeepers. This repeatedly works greatly to the mutual advantage of all con¬ 
cerned. (929.) 

Mr. Ketchcm, of Pennington, X. J., says th re are in that vicinity a good many 
female servants from the South, a great many of whom marry and live there per¬ 
manently. (133.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Ca-olina, says that in Augusta the wages of a housemaid 
or a cook range from $8 to $15 a month, and those of house servants sometimes go as 
high as $20. The better class of .wants go to the winter resorts of the South, and in 
summer to the summer resorts of the North. In this way they make very good 
wages. (820.) 

II. General consideration* respecting labor.— 1. Desirability of agri¬ 
cultural labor.—Professor Davenport docs not consider agricultural labor drudgery. 
He regards the position of a farm laborer as infinitely better than that of a day 
laborer, plasterer, or mason in the city. (256.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks men accept farm 
service as a rule because they arc not in a condition to go abroad and do better) but 
adds that the precarious character of mill work and of mining has its effect in making 
men willing to accept a lower ]>er diem wage in the country; the mine or manufac¬ 
turing establishment may shut down and leave them without occupation for a period, 
and living under expensive conditions. (350.) 

Mr. Hanley says there is not so much drudgery in farm labor its there was in the 
early days. (274.) 

2. labor organisation! and disputes.—Mr. Poole says that in Alabama, as elsewhere, 
the agricultural labor is so scattering it does not strike. Strikes in other industries 
have been very rare in Alabama. There has been only one serious strike in the mill 
districts, and that was years ago. The question of compulsory arbitration has not 
been agitated. (925.) 

Referring to the controversies between capital and labor, .Mr. Richards, a Chicago 
grain merchant, says wrong exists on both sides. As a remedy he nro|ioses a national 
law authorizing labor organizations to he created, with as many subordinate classified 
branches as they may require, under a department of the Government. The present 
labor organizations nave no legal entity. We have organized capital against dis¬ 
organized labor; both should he on the same footing. (207, 208.) 

8. Enticing laborers away.—Mr. Hale says Georgia has a law against enticing labor¬ 
ers away from their employment, Imt he does not think it amounts to verv much. 
It was probably framed because of the traveling black missionaries who raised dis¬ 
content among the hands with colonization schemes. There was a class of tramp 
negroes who were not industrious and found it easier to live by trying to move others 
than by doing anything themselves. Mr. Hale thinks in general that the law is not 
unjust and has accomplished some good. (379.) 

4. The Southern attitude toward manual labor.—Mr, 1’oole, of Alabama, says that 
among the old aristocracy of the South there was a tendency ,o look douiru|>on the 
trades, but that is gradually disappearing and many of the best young men are going 
into trades. A neighbor of Mr. Poole’s, who is a wealthy cotton mill owner, has a 
son at Lowell learning the textile industry. This is mentioned as one of numerous 
instances. Mr. Poole says there is in the South a very liberal disposition toward the 
mechanical trades. (921,922.) 

Dr. Stubbs says that not only is it respectable for white men to work with their 
hands in Louisiana, but some of the best and wealthiest men do so, and such labor is 
theadmir&tion of everyone in that country. Dr. Stubbs has seen a millionaire’s son 
plowing with a 4-mule plow. 

Before the civil war there was no necessity for such labor, but there has always 
been a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when there 
was necessity. Even before the war Dr. Stubbs has seen the children of wealthy 
and aristocratic farmers who had gone to pieces financially take to hard work like 
negroes, and yet In; received in the best society as always before. Dr. Stubbs remarks 
that a man who can make use of hired labor to do the work, whether he is from the 
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4. Improvidence. —Mr. Poole, of Alabama, testifies that as a general thing the white 
farmers are more thrifty than the negroes. The negro share cropper, working 1 
mule, will draw on account, perhaps, 100 or 160 bushels of com for his family. If 
he wants a pound of coffee or a little sugar he will sell a bushel of corn to get it at a 
near-by country store, and generally by the 1st of March he is out of provisions and 
has to go to his landlord for them. The country merchant puts a very low price on 
the corn, but as soon as it is out of the hands of the negro it increases m value. The 
corn is generally bought by the smaller cross-roads storekeeper, while advances are 
generally furnished by the larger stores in the towns and villages. Mr. Poole says 
the merchant is human and gets all the profit he can, but there has been an improve¬ 
ment in this respect, and the condition of the negro has improved correspondingly. 
He thinks advances are furnished as reasonably as could be expected under the 
circumstances. The merchant takes a mortgage lien on the cropper’s interest in the 
crop, frequently asking the landlord what amount he considers him good for, and 
holding him down to a certain amount until the crop shows what it is going to do. 
When the negroes make a settlement at the end of the year they go and buy what¬ 
ever they want—furniture, guns, horses, wagons, buggies, etc., and generally get rid 
of their money very rapidly. If they were as economical as the whites they would 
own the Black Belt in a few years. (925, 926.) 

Mr. Hale says it is the hardest thing in the world for a darkey to keep money. 
He urges his laborers to save part of their wages, and encourages them to buy house¬ 
hold furniture or other staple necessities with it. In that way they are furnishing 
their houses a little better each year. They take fairly good care of their tenant 
houses, and were glad to paint them when he offered to furnish the paint. While 
entertaining a high opinion of the negroes as laborers, Mr. Hale admits that they are 
very careless about leaving their tools “anywhere anil everywhere.” (384.) 

Dr. Ktchbs says the l.nuisiana negroes do not want to spend any money on what 
might Ixi called unessential improvements, and prefer natural luxuries to the artificial 
ones. (778.) 

Mr. Nunnai.lv remarks that when the slaves were freed they were thrown uixm 
their own resources from a position in which they had been fed and clothed without 
care or forethought on their part. The negroes love a good time and are the happiest, 
most carefree people in the world; with plenty to eat and wear and a few dollars to 
spend at Christmas, they reach t he height of their ambition. Not one in a thousand 
cares to provide for to-morrow, and but little progress has lieen made in accumu¬ 
lating wealth. Very few own homes of their own. (454,455.) 

C. Progress of the negroes. —1. Intelligence and general condition.—Mr. 

IIalb thinks that around the large cities and towns where the negro has come 
into too close contact with the white folks, he has perhaps deteriorated, but in 10 
years of agricultural work in the Black licit of Georgia lie lias seen a very marked 
lmnrovement. in the intelligence, general apjxsirance, and efficiency of the negroes. 
(400.) 

Mr. Pools testifies that the colored man in the Black Belt is well fed and clothed, 
law abiding, and well adapted to agriculture. The .South seems to be his home. 
The colored |x'ople there come in contact with those who owned them when they 
were slaves, or their descendants. They are obedient and respectful, ami there have 
never been any labor troubles. There is very little migratory labor in the Black 
Belt, (919.) 

Mr. White testifies that np to 1898 the condition of colored people in North Caro¬ 
lina was decidedly on the upjier trend. The Ix'st feeling he had ever knowm in the 
South existed between the whites and colored |x>ople in that State. A large majority 
of the whites are kindly disposed to the colored man, as shown by their paying with¬ 
out a murmur the hulk of the school tax; but politics has made the situation bad for 
the negroes. (426.) 

Ivtelliyenee. tnul mpability ofnegrots. —Mr. Dillingham believes there is more intel¬ 
ligence in the American negroes than in any other black people in a civilized country. 

Mr. Hale thinks the negro children are as bright as the average children of any 
nationality under similar conditions, and capable of a reasonable amount of 
education. (385.) 

Mr. White sayH that perfect equality of the two races, either in education, indus¬ 
try, or politics, is next to impossible. The white man’s superior civilization for 
generations, and his supremacy, wealth, and education, will tend to keep the 
colored man his inferior; but the negroes and whites are dependent upon each 
other. (428.) 

Mr. Hammond says that negroes with equal opportunities learn as readily as white 
people. His children have given lessons to the domestic servants, and Have found 
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Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, thinks there has been a general advance of the negro 
race, but that they do not work as closely or as diligently as when they were slaves; 
yet he considers them the best labor the South has ever had. The great mass of 
them do not seem to have any ambition to own property, but occasionally they 
acquire farms and homes, and when they do they are very loath to mortgage them. 
Mr. Kyle thinks there is more hope for the negro in industrial education than in 
other lines. (467,4(511,471.) 

Mr. Hill, of Memphis, while glad that the negroes are free, does not believe that 
they are improving: White people do not pay the same attention to the training of 
the negroes as they did in the days of slavery, when the children formed industrious 
and moral habits, and the negroes themselves do not control 4he children as well as 
the old slave parents did. The colored people will not live in the yards with the 
white people; they want to he by themselves. On Mr. Hill’s plantation there are 
a few of the old slaves who are very well contented, but the younger ones are dis¬ 
contented and inclined to be idle; they work a few days and then enjoy themselves 
in the village until their money is gone. Mr. Hill says the colored man does not live 
as well as he did under slavery, and that it cost the slave owner more to support the 
negro than he now pays him under the wage system. (504, 505.) 

Mr. Manso.v, of Tennessee, says the negroes were taken a great deal better care of 
in slavery than they are now. If a negro got dangerously sick he was taken right 
into the house and" cared for. On Mr. Manson’s father’s farm every negro with a 
family had a cotton patch of his own to buy Sunday clothes and extras with. They 
had plenty to eat and wear, and dressed better than they do now on Sunday. Mr. 
Manson agrees with Mr. Hill that their labor was dearer in those days than now; 
he thinks the greater cost was offset by the better control. (509.) 

Mr. Nai.l, of Kentucky, says that when the colored, laborers were slaves the master 
was expected to take care of them, especially when they were ill; and they were cared 
for as comfortably as could be. This was to the interest of the master. Now the 
colored laborers are congregated mostly in the outskirts of the towns. They some¬ 
times suffer from diseases, and their personal physical condition is not so good as 
when they were slaves. They are subject to smallpox and other fatal diseases, anil 
Mr. Nall thinks from observation that the rate of increase is less than formerly, yet 
he believes that a free man is better than a slave. (802.) 

D. The negro us a farmer and an a workman.— 1. Incompetence.—Mr. 

Brown thinks that one of the great causes of agricultural depression in the South is 
the incompetence of the negro. The negro does not know how to use improved imple¬ 
ments and does not want to know how. He is averse to raising anything except cot¬ 
ton. In fact the negro can not sulisist by himself. He requires the direction and 
example of the white, and is much given to imitation. The witness cites the case of 
a certain territory which liecame exclusively inhabited by negroes, ami which was 
finally abandoned for agricultural purposes. (62, 68.) 

Mr. Barrett thinks the negro is never a good farmer without white supervision; 
he can not lie trusted to use improved impleiifents; he is cruel and careless in his 
treatment of stock. (58, 59.) 

8. Standard of living.—Mr. Redding, director o'f the Georgia Experiment Station, 
thinks the great trouble with cotton farming in the South is that negroes, who are 
willing to live in the most primitive style on hog and hominy, can make cotton at 7 
cents, though if they counted the lalxir of wife ami children it would cost more than 
that. The white fanner is not willing to live so poorly, and must either make cot¬ 
ton at a less cost or get more for it, or he can not live. Mr. Redding things most of 
the farm tenants in Georgia are colored. (445.) 

8. Ths negro’* economic advantage In agriculture.—Mr. Poole testifies that in his 
part of the Black Belt the lands are rented to negro tenants because they can afford 
togive more for them than the white man. Mr. Poole himself rents several planta¬ 
tions to the negroes because he can get more rent from them. The negroes furnish 
their own labor, and can afford to pay more rent than the white man who hires his 
labor. (926.) 

4. Mechanical tradea.— Mr. Poole, of Alabama, says that before the war there were 
on every plantation two or three carpenters who had been taught the trade by their 
owners. While a number of these old carpenters are still living, they are dimin¬ 
ishing in number, and their places are being generally supplied by white carpen¬ 
ters. (921.) 

Mr. Hale thinks the negro rather predominates in bricklaying, carpentering, 
and blacksmithing in the small towns of the South. (401.) 

Mr. Rkddino, director of the Georgia Experiment Station, says that in the field of 
common labor the negro is a drag to white labor. Fanners cun get nggro hands for 
60 or 60 cento a day, but Mr. Redding’s observation is that skilled negro bricklayers 
receive about as much as white men. (445,446.) 
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5 . Negroes not generally employed in cotton mill*, —Mr. White says that, with an 
isolated exception now and then, the colored men are not allowed to work in the 
Southern cotton and woolen factories, and until recently the whites have had almost 
a monopoly of all skilled labor. The whites and negroes compete on the farm per¬ 
haps more than elsewhere. It is rare to find a white farm hand in eastern North 
Carolina; the white fanners either rent for themselves or have their own land. (429.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that so far colored labor 
lias not been successfully utilized in cotton mills, though it was successfully used 
before the war, and though they now do other sorts of work, such as the running of 
gins, which are believed to require more mechanical ability than cotton-mill work. 
Mr. Hammond believes that there is no reason except race prejudice why the negro 
should not be put in cotton factories. He does not believe that their irregularity is 
a sound reason. He has tried both negro and white labor on the plantation, and ho 
declares that the negro works better and more continuously than the white man 
and does not want so many holidays. (823.) 

E. Education of tin; negroes.— I. Discrimination against colored schools in 
certain States— Maryland.— Mr. Agkr considers the school facilities for white chil¬ 
dren sufficient in Maryland, but says there is a lack of schools for colored children, 
many of whom are more anxious to get an education than the white children and go 
farther to get it. As a rule the white schools are looked after better than the colored. 
(!«), 107.) 

North (iiratkui .—Mr. White testifies that there is more money paid to the white 
schools of North Carolina for a given number of pupils than for a like nnintier of 
colored people. The teachers are paid more, though they may be examined by the 
same board and given the same certificate, lie thinks the terms are longer in the 
white schools than ill the colored. (424.) 

South (hroliim. —Mr. Hammond says the trustees in each school district in South 
Carolina have isiwer to distribute the school funds according to their l>est judgment, 
ami they generally pay higher salaries to the white teachers and give the white 
schools a longer term. The white teachers get from $41) to $45 a month, and the 
colored teachers $30, yet in Mr. Hammond’s district the white schools have an 
enrollment of about 35 or 40 pupils, and the negro schools about 200. The negro 
children are very irregular in their attendance. The desks and seats in the white 
sehoolhoitses are made by local carpenters out of pine after the model of the improved 
school bench. Each pupil has a seat to himself. Mr. Hammond thinks that in the 
colored schools there are only benches. (824-820.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Bedding says the negro schools of Georgia generally have negro 
teachers, who are not as well paid as the whites, lie supposes that very few of the 
teachers are paid as much as$40 a month. The pay is regulated by the county board. 
He thinks the school accommodations for colored children are not quite as good as 
for the whites, but sullicient facilities are furnished. There is no difficulty about 
school houses, a few men get together and put up a house in a day or two that 
answers all purposes for an ordinary school. (451, 452.) 

2. Equal «ohool facilities in certainStates. —Went Yirijinia,— Mr. Cloiian testifies that 
the course of study and the school term are the same in the colored and white schools 
of West Virginia, and that, the colored teachers have to jiass a pretty rigid examina¬ 
tion and are well qualified. Most of the colored teachers are men, though in the 
white schools the. proportion of female teachers is 4 to 1. There are many colored 
children who have to travel 3 anil 4 miles to get, to school, on account of the sparse 
population. Ju some magisterial districts there is only 1 colored sehoolhouse, and 
some districts have no colored school at. all, the children attending a school in the 
neighboring district. (594.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nau. testifies that in the agricultural part of Kentucky the farmers 
were largely slave owners, and there was gome prejudice against improving the negro 
race; but, he thinks that has all died out, amt for several years Kentucky has had 
more liberal educational laws. White and black now have equal school facilities. 
All taxes for school purposes go into a common fund, and ttie money is drawn per 
capita, the colored pupils getting the same as the white. Mr. Nall thinks that up to 
the high school the colored schools are as good as the white, lieing taught by very effi¬ 
cient colored teachers. In the days of slavery it was forbidden that the negroes 
should lie taught, and it was rare to find one who could read. The colored people 
are still separated from the whites as much as possible in social relations. There 
are separate coaches on the railroads for them, but the carriers are required to furnish 
equal accommodations for the money paid. (803, 814.) 

Tenneetee.— Mr. Manson, of Saulsburv, Tenn., says the school facilities in his region 
are just the same for white and colored (usually 2 months in the winter and 2 in the 
summer), but the negroes do not take much interest in school. When a boy gets to 
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be 14 or 15 years old and does not want to go to school hin parents do not make him 
go. (507,508.) 

Mr. Hill testifies that 90 per cent of tho school taxes of Memphis are paid by 
white people, although the negro population of school age exceeds the white popu¬ 
lation of school age by 1,200. (504.) 

Alabama. —Mr. I’ooi.u testifies that the school facilities of Alabama for both whites 
and blacks are very much improved, though not yet what they should be. The same 
amount is given for the same number of days of schooling in white and colored 
schools. The school term has been increased equally for the colored ami for tho 
white pupils, but frequently the schools are continued by private subscriptions. A 
compulsory education bill was introduced in the last legislature, but failed of passage. 
(923.) 

Mississippi.—Mr. Kyle testifies that there is no distinction between the races in 
the matter of school facilities in Mississippi, except that the colored teachers do not 
generally hold as high grade certificates as the whites, and their salaries, being 
based on the grade of the certificate, are not as high. The negro children generally 
attend pretty regularly; they are anxious for an education, though Mr. Kyle thinks 
no more so than the poor wfiites. There is no discrimination Iietween the races in 
the length of the school term. (408.) 

iMitituim.— Dr. Stubbs says there is a preponderance of colored schools in Loui¬ 
siana. Although the taxes collected from the colored people amount to very little, 
the school fund is divided pro rata according to the numlier of children. Tho State 
also appropriates annually a largo amount toward the maintenance of an agricultural 
and mechanical college for the colored jieople ami a considerable amount for a colored 
normal school. The negroes are a very heavy tax on the whites, constituting a very 
large part of the population and paying no taxes to speak of. Not only must they lie 
educated, but the court costs, jail costs, etc., amount to a very large sum. (779.) 

Arkaums.— Mr. Balch says Arkansas has the same school facilities for the negroes 
as for the whites. The teachers are paid according to the certificate they get, but 
a great many colored teachers have first-grade certificates. Most of the negroes are 
very anxious to send their children to school, but a few of the ex-slaves disapprove 
of educating a laboring man. (497.) 

3. School attendance .—Xurth Carolina. —Mr. Graham says the school attendance of 
negroes in North Carolina is greater than among the whites, lie attributes this 
more to the fondness of the negroes for getting together in any kind of a meeting 
than to their desire for education. (439.) 

Georgia.— Mr. Nuxxai.lv testifies that the negroes of Georgia take advantage of 
the schools up to 18 years of age, and that nearly all the children are learning to 
read and write. (45fi.) 

Mr. Peek, testifies t hat the negro will go to school every day he has an opportunity, 
and in Georgia he has the same opportunity as the whites. (459.) 

Alabama. —Mr. Dillinoham testifies that, the negroes of Alabama show a dhqiosi- 
tion to learn. There are lioys at the Calhoun School who walk 3 miles a day to 
attend school. (167.) 

Tantieme. —Mr. Gonwix says colored schools are provided in Tennessee, but he 
does not see much interest taken in them. He does not think that, children from 


more than 3 or 4 families out of the 15 or 18 families on his place attend school at 
any time during the year. (476.) 

4. Higher education .—North Carolina.—Mr. White speaks of a surplus of colored 
teachers in North Carolina, the facilities for higher education of the colored people 
being very good. Four additional normal schools have been created, and there are 
now 6, 7, or perhaps 8 colored normal schools, liesides a great many denominational 
institutions, such as Bennett Seminary, at Greensboro; Scotia Seminary, at Concord, 
maintained by Northern people largely, where the president and the majority of the 
teachers are white; Livingston College, at Salisbury; Shaw University and St. Augus¬ 
tine Normal and Industrial Institute, at Raleigh; and the Gregory Normal Institute, 
at Wilmington. The endowments are not sufficient, and the institutions havo to 
keep financial agents on the road liegging all the time. The students, as a rule, my 
their own way; now and then a philanthropic person in the North gives a scholar¬ 
ship. (425,426.) 

Tmnmee.— Mr. Mansos testifies that Fisk University, at Nashville, for the higher 
education of negroes, is supported in part by tho State of Tennessee. (509.) 

Mimiuiippi.—yir. Kyle says there is a State university for the colored people at 
Rodney, Miss. Shaw University, at Holly Springs, built by the contributions of 
charitable Northern people, has received annual appropriations from the State treas¬ 
ury. There is also a school for colored girls, supported by Northern people, and a 
well-attended agricultural and mechanical college at Starkville. (468, 469.) 
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I. Professional education and ooonpttions.—Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, thinks the 
negroes who attend the universities do not, as a rule, take professional courses after 
completing the college curriculum. There are few colored doctors. Mr. Kyle has 
lived in a town w'here there were 2 or 3 colored lawyers and at least 1 colored physi¬ 
cian, but they were not patronised much by the colored people. (469.) 

Mr. Stevens says the educated negroes very often become teachers, preachers, and 
professional men. Some of them branch off into merchandise and do well, while 
others fail. Very few of the educated ones remain on the farm. (910.) 

Mr. Pooi.e says that in the rural districts of Alabama there are generally colored 
teachers for the colored schools and white teachers for the white children. At the 
Patterson School, a State normal school for colored teachers, with an attendance of 
760, there are both white and colored teachers. (923.) 

6. Is negro education useless or detrimental!—Mr. Y oitmans, of South Carolina, is 
disposed to lie friendly toward the negroes and cheerfully pays taxes for their edu¬ 
cation, but thinks the money is thrown away. He thinks education is of no l>enefit 
to the negroes, his experience indicating that the educated negro is of no account, 
and that education does not improve his morals. (119, 120.) 

Mr. Manson, of Tennessee, believes that farming is the natural vocation of 19 out 
of 20 negroes, but says that as soon as a negro can read ami write and cipher a little 
he does not want to work on a farm any longer. lie says 75 or 80 per cent of the 
negroes in the Georgia penitentiary can read and write, a much larger proportion 
than among the negroes outside of the penitentiary. Education does not elevate the 
negroes morally. (508,609.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, does not think that education 
spoils the colored child. He is as faithful after getting an education as before. The 
white people of South Carolina generally favor the education of negroes. (826,827.) 

Mr. Dillingham says the condition of things in the black belt is dangerous and 
urgent; at the same time the situation is hopeful if reasonable stimulus, help, and 
guidance can lie given the colored people. The nation can have there a body of 
intelligent, taxpaying, industrious, thrifty citizens if it pleases. (164.) 

7. Desirability of agricultural training.—Dr. Crowell, formerly president of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, says that an education that is not disciplinary would not be 
of much value to colored people, anil that an education not primarily agricultural 
would detract from their usefulness in agriculture; it would probably cause them to 
leave the farm. The educational Hellenic should deal first with the three R’b, and 
secondly with plants, soil, atmosphere, etc. (336.) 

Mr. Dillingham believes that the nation and the States should do something to 
teach colored men to he farmers. (166.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, lias great sympathy with 
the negro and is willing to do everything he can to elevate him. if lie finds a com¬ 
munity of negroes trying to farm and be independent lie is going to hold institutes 
among them and do what he can to improve their condition. (815.) 

I\ Proposed solutions of the negro problem.—1. Negro communities 

in the South.—Dr. Crowell looks witli much favor upon the tendency among indus¬ 
trially educated negroes to establish themselves in colonies on small farms, but 
predicts that the tendency will bo cheeked if the (Southern States fail to give the 
children proper educational privileges in the locality. He says the most ambitious 
character in the South to-day is among the colored people. (335, 336.) 

Mr. Stevens does not believe that village communities of negroes would tie an 
advantage. There is no part of Georgia except in the mountainous country (where 
there are almost no negroes) in which there is not within a radius of 3 miles a suffi¬ 
cient number of children between the ages of 6 and 18 to form schools and churches. 
Mr. Stevens does not believe it would be an improvement to collect them all together. 
They do better where they are separated. (906.) 

Mr. Nall suggests that peopio be encouraged to improve the villages of the labor¬ 
ing men and make them more attractive. The people of Kentucky can not go ahead 
and do what they would if the laborers were white, liecause the colored laborer when 
he gets money and accumulates property feels just like one of the whites, and it is 
impossible for those who have known the negroes as slaves to recognize an equal 
social jiosition for them. In Bparsely settled parts of the country, therefore, where 
(here are not enough of them to make a village of their own, the white people can 
not take them in and make them a part of the community as they could if they were 
white people, even of little education. (815.) 

#. Colonisation.—Mr. Brown thinks that the only solution of the difficulty is the 
eparation of the races. The Fitzgerald settlement in Georgia was started by whites 
"th the purpose of excluding negroes altogether from a certain territory. The 
nhabitants seem well satisfied with the experiment, and their town is prospering. 
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Tho witness advocates the attempt to colonize the negroes either in some part of this 
country or elsewhere, anil would approve of an appropriation by Congress for that 
purpose. It is doubtful, however, whether the scheme is practicable. The negroes 
themselves probably do not want to go. The whites of the South are so dependent 
upon negro labor that they would at first object to sending it away, but in the long 
run it would be better for them, even if lands lay idle fof some time before laborers 
could lie found to work them. (62,63.) 

Mr. Yoc mans is opposed to sending the negroes out of the country and colonizing 
them. Although the negro makes way with whatever he earns, lie thinks there is 
good in him. The sections in which there are only white people do not look any 
more prosperous than those in which there are negroes. _ (120.) 

Mr. Duncan, of South Carolina, states that there is certainly a surplus of negroes 
in certain parts of that State, and that it would perhaps he well to send out a colony 
of the surplusage; but he agrees with Colonel Orr (See Vol. VII, pp. 485) in his oppo¬ 
sition to sending tho negroes as a liody out of the country. lie thinks the negro is 
a necessity in the South as a farm laborer. (518.) 

Mr. White is decidedly opposed to the colonization of negroes, either within oi 
without the United States. The negroes have copied the civilization of the whit* 
man. Mr. White suggests that Bishop Turner, with whom colonization is a hobby, 
has an underlying purpose to accomplish. He knows his white lieigldxirs do not 
care to have the negroes leave, and his purpose may he to arouse them to mete out 
justice in order to keep them. (428.) 

Mr. ltooi. k, of Alabama, believes the attempts which have been made to carry oft 
the colored people from Alabama and colonize them elsewhere were money-making 
schemes, and not for the benefit of the negroes as a whole. Mr. Boole does not think 
the colored imputation of the State would lie better off in any other State in the 
South. He thinks 99 per cent of the white people of Alabama are glad to have til* 
negroes there. They are comparatively law abiding. “They will steal a little bit 
sometimes, hut they make good farm laborers and good servants generally.” (624. ] 

3. Emigration of negroes from tho South.—Mr. White is in favor of relieving tht 
overcrowded agricultural communities of the South by a gradual thinning out of tht 
negroes, taking them here and there among tho white people of the East, West, ami 
North, where they may have a new impetus by the changed habits and opportune 
ties and educational facilities. Where bis white neighbors are poor ami illiterate tin 
negro lias nothing to aspire to, and lie goes from bad to worse; but wtiere there is i 
higher ideal lie will advance. 

Mr. White says the mortality among the negroes who went north after tho war wai 
very great. A colored man past middle age going North will probably contract soin* 
pulmonary trouble, but the younger negroes become acclimated, and the children o 
those who went North after the war are not affected. Mr. White has found a grea 
many negroes in Massachusetts, Maine, and the Northwest who were healthy, robust 
and thrifty. (428,429.) 

4. Further inveetigation seeded.—Mr. Dn.t.twuMM, principal of tho Calhoun Colorei 
School, Alabama, says he feels deeply the fact that though a generation has passe* 
since the colored people were einanci|iated s practirally nothing has been done by the 
Government in the way of careful inquiry into the conditions of tiiese new citizens 
He suggests that if the Industrial Commission were to investigate conditions of agri 
cultural lalmr in the Black Belt it would have a value difficult to estimate, ani 
would show the urgency of the situation and the nation’s resiHinsibilitv. He sug 
gents that carefully selected typical areas lie chosen in different sections of the cottoi 
belt and investigated, witli conpemtioii with sucii schools as Hampton and Tuskegei 
and such settlements as that of Calhoun. Expert supervision would be necessary 
An expert should prepare a catechism for the inquiry and take a certain amount o 
testimony himself on tbe spot. There is great need for the collection of statistics 
The study should also include the white tenant. (163,164,167.) 

O. Character of foreigners as farmers.— Mr. Powers, of the Censu 
Office, testifies that the foreigners on the farms of this country are largely mei 
who were employed in Europe as agricultural laborers. He does not rememljereve 
meeting a man on a farm who tame from a city. These foreigners havecome target; 
from Germany, Scandinavia, and Great Britain. A few from Bohemia have settle! 
in certain sections, and many of the besteducated among the Irish immigrants hav 
gone onto farms. The percentage of literacy among the immigrants who have set 
tied on farms is probably not far from that of the people of the North as a whole 
The immigration from Scandinavia probably has a larger percentage of people wh 
can read and write their language than the native population of almost any State ii 
the Union. The percentage of literacy among the Germans is a little lesB. Th 
Irish, when they come to this country, represent a still lovfer degree of averag 
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education. Mr. Powers thinks that the general intelligence of foreign immigrants 
has been such as to elevate the general character of Western and Northern agri¬ 
culture. The more educated foreigners, up to a certain level, go to tho farms. 
There is a certain ignorant class among the Irish that drifts into the cities. When 
Mr. Powers has met the Irish in the country he has looked upon them as most 
desirable people. He never saw on the farms of New York any of the drinking 
element to l>e found in cities. 

Mr. Powers says the first great, motive of immigration is to obtain a home. Both 
foreign immigrants and native Americans went West before there were markets 
there, but the creation of markets has greatly stimulated the movement, and men 
now get homes mainly where markets have been provided by the building ol 
railroads. 

Mr. Powers states, as the result of an investigation he made while Commissioner 
of labor of Minnesota, that the American-born fanner is able to make a slightly 
greater progress in tho accumulation of wealth than the foreign Isirn. He says it 
takes a man Home time to adapt himself to changed conditions. (179, 180.) 

Professor Daveni-okt says the better class of foreigners who have gone onto West¬ 
ern lands have succeeded and become wealthy. The Scandinavians and Germans 
are ambitions for land and money. Fanners from Europe have a higher idea of tho 
value of fertility of land than Americans have. (2(13.) 

Mr. Stockwki.i, refers to a lecture by President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, liefore the winter meeting of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, which showed that our early immigration was English, Irish, Scotch, 
and German, a valuable addition to intelligent citizenship, while now the immi¬ 
grants are. Poles, Italians, Finns, and others of the less intelligent races. These, 
immigrants are drawn more largely into other pursuits than into agriculture, how¬ 
ever. (881, 88(i.) 

Mr. Stock well says the cheapest labor in Europe and Asia is now brought to 
this country for the tienefit of mining and railroad corporations. The influx is not 
as great as "a few years ago, so we are reaching after cheap lalcor from tine islands of 
the sea. The cheaper the help the more they are sought for by the great corpora¬ 
tions. This is a part of the commercialism of to-day. (886, 887.) 

New Jinglnnri .—Professor DavencoiiT predicts that the foreigners who are taking 
up abandoned farms in New England will succeed, because' (1) their cost of living is 
comparatively low, and (2) they know the necessity of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil. (283.) 

Air. Sru.ui says the immigrants coming to Vermont as farm laborers are principally 
Canadians and Scandinavians. The Swedes and Norwegians are the la-st help; Poles 
are also very satisfactory. In a good many cases the Scandinavian immigrants 
l>ecome landholders and permanent residents and makegood citizens. They sacri¬ 
fice social advantages anti take farms remote from schools, post-ollices, and railroads, 
which are obtainable for very small prices. There is no marked tendency to colo¬ 
nize or to preserve foreign customs. The immigrants an* mostly voting men, though 
some have families who follow later. Scandinavians ate also living employed as 
domestics more than formerly. (402-404.) 

Mr. Stockwki.i., of Massachusetts, says the immigrant class takes the first labor at 
hand, which is usually manufacturing or laborer's work. If the cor)sirations evade 
the law and bring over immigrants for a low price to do a certain kind of work, that 
is their first work; but as they leave it they drift into other lines, including farming. 
Some of them make very goes! farmers. The .Swedes are a very good class of workers 
and citizens, and some of the Poles have done very well. The Italians are seldom 
seen on farms in Massachusetts, though they are good workers in other lines. (886.) 

New York. —Mr. Noams, of Sodas, N. Y., says Germans and Hollanders pre¬ 
dominate among the foreigners in that part of the State. The Germans as a rule 
are quite intelligent, and have had educational advantages, more so than the Hol¬ 
landers. Foreigners control most of the land of Wayne County; they seem to lie 
born agriculturists and they make good citizens. If one of them goes to a farmer, 
and stays with him about 10 years, he generally buys the farm and the farmer 
moves to town. They arc lietter fanners and more thorough in tilling the soil than 
the Americans. The Hollanders, especially, pick up lowlands, ditch them jut and 
reclaim them, and raise large quantities of onions, celery, etc. (323.) 

Mr. Norris says there are hardly any Italians in his part of New York, but he is 
told that near Rome, where sugar beets are largely grown, Italians living along the 
canal to work on the canal ana railroads are employed, together with the women 
and children, to weed out the beets. (323, 324.) 

Nm Jersey. —Mr. Dyb says the early German and Swedish immigrants who 
went upon the farms in New Jersey were thrifty and industrious. There are still 
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opportunities for foreigners to come and establish little homes of their own, especially 
because of the low price of lands. It would be of great advantage to many of them 
to enter farming and stick to it rather than to seek employment in the crowded 
cities. A large proportion of the immigrants who are now coming upon the farms 
come as transient laborers. The farmer has. to teach them their business, usually, 
and no sooner have they become somewhat efficient than they quit farming. To 
some extent, however, Hungarians, Swedes, Germans, Italians, and Jews are taking 
lip market gardening and fruit raising independently. They improve as they settle 
permanently and mingle with native people, although there is some tendency among 
them to form colonies. Many pieces of land which were considered barren a few 
years ago are being utilized by such immigrants. (85, 88.<) 

Mr. Coi.es testifies that some immigrants are settling in southern New Jersey, but 
they are usually members of families who are already there. There are a great many 
native-born citizens of foreign parentage who are very good farmers, economical in 
their habits, and generally very successful. They are mainly Germans and Irish; 
there are also several Jewish colonies. Some of the German women work on the 
farms, and some few of the Irish women. Children of immigrants .are purchasing 
farms to some extent, and some of them occupy farms formerly occupied by 
Americans. (124.) 

Ohio.— Mr. Brigham says there are many sections of Ohio where Germans and 
French are numerous, although in the particular section where the witness lives the 
fanners are mostly native. There is a tendency among the foreigners to form col¬ 
onies, and even to insist on their own language being taught in the schools, but the 
majority of them are growing away from this practice. (10.) 

ifirhii/an and Indiana. —Mr. Aaron Jones regards the Swedes, Germans, and 
Hollanders on the farms of Michigan and Indiana as thoroughly desirable citizens, 
although they have a tendency to form colonies. The Hollanders are reclaiming 
the lowlands and making good farms of them. There are also many Poles, and 
native farmers find it impossible to compete with them in the local markets. They 
keep up parochial schools. (34.) 

Itlinms. —Professor Davenport says a great many of the unmarried men employed 
on farms in Illinois are foreign born, especially German and Scandinavian. They are 
not, as a rule, from southern Europe. (258.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, says the Germans of Illinois are 
good farmers. Many of them get more help from the women and children than the 
Americans do, but otherwise do not raise crops auv more cheaply. It costs some of 
them as much to live as it does the Americans, but others live more plainly and use 
coarser food, without variety. Their manner of living may depress the local markets 
somewhat. (246.) 

Minnmta. —Mr. Hanley says there are a great many Scandinavians, Germans, 
and Irish among the farmers in Minnesota. They work hard and are successful. 
Where they form colonies they do not become Americanized as rapidly as elsewhere; 
there are some sections where they can not understand English. (277.) 

North Dakota. — Mr. Budge testifies that North Dakota is lieing rapidly settled 
and developed. The growth is now taking place most rapidly in the. central portion 
of the State, where a rich fanning area is lieing opened. The branch railroads are 
pushing out into a territory previously unoccupied. An increase of more than 74 per 
cent in population during the past decade is a growth equalled by but very few States 
or Territories. The settlers are usually of an excellent character—industrious, and, 
for the most part, intelligent. Many were farmers in other parts of the country or 
in Canada. They are rapidly improving their farms, and many who have tieon in 
the State a few years possess respectable bank accounts. Towns are putting in 
electric-light plants ami waterworks; public buildings are lieing erected, and the 
schools are well supported. Mr. Budge refers to a wonderful increase in the numbers 
attending the public schools and institutions of higher education. (845, 846.) 

Mr. Budge says the immigration to North Dakota comes from Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany. There are also a few Hollanders, Russians, Scotch, Irish, English, Cana¬ 
dians, and Poles. The remaindercomefrom the States. There are French Canadians 
in Walsh County, and a few in Case County. (847.) 

Mr. Prom says the population of North Dakota is made up mainly of Scandinavians 
and Canadians, with some French. They are desirable citizens, except where the 
French colonize in villages or mix with half-breeds. The village of Olga, north of 
Milton, is an Arcadian village, where they preserve their customs, speak French exclu¬ 
sively, and have French priests. (788, 789.) 

Mr. Prom says the Scandinavians and Canadians work well together in North 
Dakota. They are generally industrious, and have aided materially in developing 
the country. In the neighborhood of Milton the Scandinavians predominate, mainly 
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Norwegians. The Icelanders came first to the neighborhood, then the Norwegians, 
then the Canadians. The proportion of Americana on the farms is hardly noticeable. 

The Canadians come from Ontario. The migratory population which returns to 
Canada in the winter is not large, probably not 10 per cent of the whole. It is com¬ 
posed mainly of young unmarried men. When they can afford to do so, they marry 
and settle down in the State and become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Prom thinks that special inducements have I wen offered by railroad corpora¬ 
tions to bring immigrants to the western part of North Dakota. (789.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that most of the 
hired help in that section are foreigners, and a great many of Mr. Greeley’s neigh¬ 
bors are Scandinavians and Germans. In his farmers’ institute work in Minnesota 
Mr. Greeley has found the Scandinavians, Germans, and Canadians the most intelli¬ 
gent, practical, and thorough farmers in the older sections, where they have had 
opportunity to become thoroughly Americanized. They are almost invariably pros¬ 
perous after they get acquainted with the country, language, and customs, and, with 
scarcely an exception among those Mr. Greeley has come in contact with, become 
landowners. They seem to realize what it means to be without a piece of land in an 
overcrowded country, and seem determined not to be caught without land a second 
time. A larger percentage take lands than among the native Americans. TheAmeri- 
can boys, as a rule, seem to think they can get land at any time, but the foreigner 
sees plainly that it is going. It is hard to get mi American boy to liecome interested 
in land. Mr. Greeley predicts that American lioys will be the hired men and ten¬ 
ants of foreign landowners in the near future. Yet, he says, there is an increased 
tendency, particularly among the Minnesota fanners and their sons, to stick to the 
soil. (929, 930.) 

Mr. Greeley remarks that foreign farm laborers seem to lie more, thorough than 
native Americans. They seem to expect to do something for what they get, and to 
do it as it ought to lie done. They have made a business of mastering some kind of 
work and are proud of it. If a farmer wants a good shepherd in South Dakota ho 
generally tries to get a Scotchman or an Englishman. (928.) 

Mr. Greeley declares that the people who have come to this country from Scandi¬ 
navia, Germany, and Canada have greatly helped the agriculture of the Northwest, 
To take them out of some sections would nearly ruin the country. Mr. Greeley 
considers the Americanized Scandinavian the liest citizen in the Northwest. (930.) 

Southern States —Mr. Barrett says there is little if any immigration into the 
Southern States. The cost of negro labor is so low that no other class can com- 
jiete. Moreover, white men will not work beside negroes, and unless immigrants 
should form colonies they would largely lie forced to associate with negroes. A few 
immigrants come to take employment in the new cotton factories. (46, 52.) 

Mr. IIale also says there is practically no immigration in the South. (382.) 

Mr. Auer testifies that there are few immigrants in Maryland, and they are mostly 
Germans, who arc generally thrifty, industrious, and good citizens, lie has known 
them to go to work as farm laborers and in a few years have lands of their own. Ho 
thinks their presence has improved the condition of agriculture. They generally 
settle near the cities and engage in truck farming, which requires less capital than 
general farming. Mr. Ager thinks there is a grand opening for foreign immigrants 
in portionsof the North and West and in Maryland. There is very fine land between 
Washington and Baltimore which needs only intelligent cultivation. (106.) 

Mr. Nall says there is a drift of thrifty Gentians around every city in Kentucky. 
As a class they work their own farms. (803.) 

Mr. 1 ’kkk says there are one or two colonies of foreigners in Georgia, but no imrnw 
gration from tfio Northern States to amount to anything. (460.) 

Mr. Stevens says there is very little foreign immigration of any kind in Georgia, 
most of the newcomers being Americans from the North and Northwest, and from 
the Southern States. This class of immigrants make tho most satisfactory citizens. 
Tlie few foreigners in Georgia are compelled by their surroundings to liecome Amer¬ 
icans, adopting the English language and conforming to American customs. 

Among the most thnfty, prosperous, and best citizens of the State are Some Ger- 
nians near Savannah. They are producing largequantities of vegetables, have gone 
into the dairy business, and are developing the country to a wonderful extent Jhey 
do well, and have given the other residents some new ideas. The people of Georgia 
are not seeking to have common laborers come into the State; what they would 
like would be to have people come there'and Settle on the land, help develbp the 
resources of the State, and become citizens. The Southern people are intensely 
American and cling to American ideas, but they are not unfavorable to the best class 
>f foreigners, some of whom are among their best citizens. (912, 013. j . 

Mr. Stevens calls attention to the recent landing of a number of immigrants at 
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New Orleans, mostly Italians and Hungarians, who are to work, he is informed, in 
the sugar-cano fields of Louisiana. A few have been secured to work in the coal 
mines near Birmingham, Ala. (912.) 

Mr. Poole says there is very little immigration of white farmers or foreigners into 
Alabama. (927.) 

Mr. Kyle says the Italians in Mississippi are very successful cotton farmers. They 
are more energetic and more successful than the negroes. The Italian, however, 
does not stay long on the fertile lands; he stays until he has enough money to engage 
in some other liusiness and then drifts back to the city. lie is, therefore, not as 
desirable a laborer as the colored man, who stays on the farm. (107, 168.)_ 

Dr. Stubbs testifies that between 25,000 and 20,000 Italians have Ireen imported 
into Louisiana in 15 years. There are also some Germans Slid Swedes. As between 
the Italians and the negroes, some of the planters prefer one and some the other. 
Those who have stores prefer the. negro, because he will spend 95 cents out of every 
dollar he gets, while the Italian keeps everything he can get. The French immigra¬ 
tion is of a rather higher order. (777.) 

Acre Mexico. —Mr. Whitney mentions a settlement in the Pecos Valley of New 
Mexico where a large area of land was taken up and put under irrigation. Agents 
were sent from this country to attract immigration, and settlers were brought from 
Switzerland, France, and Germany to introduce European grajK's, develop the sugar- 
lieet industry, and grow fruits anil track crops. The scheme failed completely 
because the soils, water, and climate were not suited to the industries that were 
started. The water is very alkaline. The failure was duo also to the unfamiliarity 
of the people with the conditions. (860, 861.) 

California. —Mr. Turnbull regards the Chinese as undesirable inhabitants. They 
wear their own dress instead of adopting ours. They do not seem to adapt them¬ 
selves to the customs of the country. By reason' of their gambling and from other 
causes, the 35,000 Chinamen in San Francisco give the ]Kilice more trouble than all 
the rest of the population. It is almost dangerous to go through Chinatown in the 
daytime without living well armed or accompanied by a policeman. (976, 978.) 

Air. Turnbull says, however, that the Chinese can learn very readily if they have 
the opportunity. They are brighter than the Japanese. The skilled Chinaman is 
as bright as any man. They are also very steady and punctual, and stick close to 
their work. They surpass many white men in these ways. In some degree and in 
some classes of work they may tie preferred to white men on this account, but in 
general they are not. A white man commands higher wages than a Chinaman in 
California for the same kind of work. Mr. Turnbull places the difference at 50 to 75 
cents a day. Skilled Chinese workmen are employed in sundry trades, tailoring 
and shoemaking, and various manufacturing establishments, which they maintain 
in a small way. Chinese lalior is employed on the farms, especially in the fruit- 

f licking time, and in the sugar-beet industry. They are on the railroads as section 
lands and in construction work (976, 978.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that Chinese women are brought to California and sold and 
kept in a kind of slavery for purposes of prostitution. The Chinese merchant is 
entitled to bring his wife. He may bring one of these women and sell her; that is 
one way that they get in. The practice has dxisted for at least 10 years. The United 
States authorities have recently taken hold of the evil, and it is hoped that it will lie 
suppressed. (978.) 

Mr. Naptzoki! testifies that Chinamen have in many cases liecomc owners of fruit 
orchards, and are industrious and frugal; but they live alone, without any family 
relations. In a few instances only have Chinamen married and liecoine permanent 
settlers, and they are all in the cities. (955.) 

Mr. Naftzger says many people in California prefer Chinamen as domestics, la-cause 
the Chinaman, as a rale, will do more than any woman, and does not object to any 
part of the work. He is usually faithful, and seldom cares to run aliout much. 
Chinese domestics get from $1 to $1.25 a day, or from $30 to $35 and $40 a month. 
(9.55.) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that the Chinese and Japanese in California have no Bocial 
status whatever; they are not regarded differently from the Indians or Mexicans in 
that particular. Mr. Naftzger has never observed that they Bhow any desire to be 
treated as social equals. (954.) 

Mr. Naftzger thinks Japanese labor is in less favor for common work than Chinese. 
The Japanese want house places and light jobs, though some of them do such work 
as fruit picking and packing. They want to live in a little I sitter style than the 
Chinese, and are more particular aliout the clqss of work they do. They dress 
exactly like Americans, and adopt American habits more than the Chinese. Many 
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of the Chinamen algo wear American clothes, donbling their queues up under their 
hats. Few Chinese and Japanese are bom in this country. (967.) 

Mr. Naffojter testifies that the Mexicans in California are chronically indolent, and 
will not work as long as their stomachs are full. The Spaniard is a somewhat differ¬ 
ent type. (967.) 

H. Colonization of foreigner*. — 1 . Preservation of foreign customs and lan¬ 
guages.—Mr. Stock well, of Massachusetts, says the Italians are very much inclined 
to congregate together. He does not think that tendency general among the immi¬ 
grants in Massachusetts, however. The children attend the schools, leam English, 
and desire to associate with the children of the natives. The French Canadians 
become naturalised very soon after arrival, and take an active part in public affairs. 
The number of immigrants is not sufficient to furnish any opportunity for them to 
do otherwise than go into thepublicschools, except theparocnislschool8,overwhich 
there is a certain oversight. (886.) 

Mr. Norris, of New York, says Hollanders especially are quite clannish, a little 
more so than the Germans. There is a tendency for them to settle in little neigh¬ 
borhoods. Lyons, the county seatof Wayne County, N. Y., is controlled, politically 
and otherwise, by the Germans. (323.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, says there is a tendency among 
the foreigners in Illinois to congregate in colonies. They do not become American¬ 
ised as quickly as where they are distributed among the native bom. (246.) 

Mr. Powsrs says colonies of Germans in the Northwest, especially when settled 
under semireligious auspices, maintain the foreign language; while Scandinavians 
seek to put their language behind them. Some of the German colonies insist 
upon devoting a part of the day in the public schools to the study of the German 
language. (180.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, says there are in the Northwest communi¬ 
ties of foreigners who are inclined to colonize and preserve their language and hab¬ 
its, but the better class of foreigners prefer to be blended with the Americans, which 
is a mutual benefit. The colonizing is bad for the immigrants and for the country. 
(030.) 

Mr. Budge says there is not much tendency on the part of the immigrants in North 
Dakota to colonize to preserve their language. The Scandinavians have tried to build 
a Scandinavian school, but the boys all go to the university, where one-thiid of the 
students are now Scandinavians. There is a chair of Scandinavian at the university, 
but the Scandinavian boy very seldom studies Scandinavian, though some Americans 
do. English is the language taught in all the common schools. (347.) 

S. Beneficial remits of colonisation.— Dr. Crowell says a large part of our agricul¬ 
tural labor has come from colonization. The colonies have taken up tracts of land, 
selected by carefully chosen agents, as a rule, and thereby laid the foundation of eco¬ 
nomic prosperity. They preserve their agricultural instincts and abilities on a much 
higher level than the American farmer who has moved West. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch, the best farmers in the United States, have maintained their industrial enter¬ 
prises amidst all changes, so as to increase their wealth and keep up their standards, 
while other sections of the country have lost ground. They have always been able 
to make good profits out of the land, although the price of land in Lancaster County 
is high. (333.) 

Dr. Crowell attributes the success of the Pennsylvania Dutch as fanners largely to 
the fact that they have not taken part in the general tendency to waste their resources 
in luxuries. They put their surplus into their farms or into the education of their 
children. They sow such crops as succeed each other in the course of a year, so that 
no crop suffers for lack of attention when it is ready for harvest. (334.) 

Dr. Crowell calls attention to the same strong colonial solidarity and fidelity to the 
interests of agriculture among the Scandinavians in Minnesota and the West. The 
farm unit is the life, center, and soul of the community. He attributes the high 
level of agriculture in the Northwest and the prosperity of these farmers to the 
prevalence of that colonial solidarity which resists any tendency to impair economic 
efficiency. He also mentions the Huguenot colony of North Carolina, which is mak¬ 
ing itself felt in the same manner. This colony brought its standards of agricultural 
energy horn the valleys of the Alps. These foreign colonies, he says, have been the 
mainstay and bulwark of progressive agriculture. The Scandinavian farmer has had 
centuries of training in the effort to make a dollar go as for as possible, as he had to 
do on his little paten of land in Scandinavia, and that he is more given toedntinuous 
labor than the American farmer. Dr. Crowell counts the economic traditions of the 
European farmer as among the most valuable assets of American agriculture. (394, 
336.) 

Dr. Crowell rays technical education amounts to practically nothing as for as the 
668a-X 
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Pennsylvania Germans are concerned. He has understood that the Scandinavians 
in the Northwest are very much more apt to avail themselves of such advantges; yet 
the German colony in Pennsylvania is more advanced in agriculture because it is 
nearer large markets and responds readily to tho demands of the market. (337.) 

8. Assisted colonisation.— Mr. Dye says there are in New Jersey, especially in the 
southern part of the State, a number of colonies of Jews which have often been aided 
by philanthropic effort. They are mostly occupied in agriculture. A man will be 
given perhaps 10 acres of ground, a little house built for him, and he will be aided 
and instructed in* raising certain crops, with the understanding that if he is industri¬ 
ous the property can lie made his at a low price in the future. Each of these settle¬ 
ments oectmies perhaps Bevcral hundred acres, the aggregate amounting to thousands 
of acres. Their progress has been slow, but on the whole they are succeeding very 
well, although the possibility of securing outside aid has some tendency to foster 
indolence. The system, in Mr. Dye’s opinion, is of doubtful benefit to the country. 
( 86 , 86 .) 

I. Encouragement and restriction of Immigration.— 1. Restriction 

advocated.—Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, is inclined to believe that 
this country has been too generous with its public lands and other inducements for 
foreign immigration. The competition of the new lands opened up by them has been 
a serious injury. The railways and steamship companies have advertised these free 
lands and used other inducements. The witness would not favor excluding immi¬ 
grants who are likely to become good citizens, but belives in tests as to their intelli¬ 
gence and moral character. He admits that the immigrants who go on farms are 
mostly of a relatively high class. (10,11.) 

Mr. Dye, of New Jersey, also beheveH that this countrv haR offered undue induce¬ 
ments to immigrants, the public-land policy especially having been too generous. 
Railway and steamship companies have advertised public lands and encouraged immi¬ 
gration. For the present immigration should lie greatly restricted, educational and 
property tests both being applied. If this were done the labor problem would soon 
settle itself. (86,87.) 

Mr. Powkrh suggests the restriction of immigration on the basis of education and 
moral character. ( 182 .) 

8. Encouragement of desirable immigration snggeated. —Mr. Norris would rather 
encourage than discourage the immigration of the classes of foreigners that have set¬ 
tled in New York State. ( 328 .) 

3. Chinese exclnaion act.— Mr. Naftzoer thinks the people of California, even 
including the fruit growers, (see I If F 1) generally favor the extension of the Chinese 
exclusion act. It is regarded as a safety valve. They have no disposition to force 
out of the country those who are here, who are a peaceable people and seldom disturb 
public order; but they have no desire for an increase of tho Chinese population. 
(954, 955.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that if the Chinese exclusion law is not renewed the white 
labor of the Pacific coast will come into competition with the labor of 600,000,000 
Chinamen. The cheapness of the Chinese labor already in California is such as to 
shut out the unskilled labor of white men. The people of Califomiaare overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favor of the continuation of the exclusion law. No man could be elected to 
office on any ticket if he opposed it. (976, 977, 979.) 

4. Distribution of immigrants.- Mr. M. F. Greeley thinks the distribution of immi¬ 
grants, if it could be made rather general so as not to colonize them, would be a 
benefit both to the country and to the immigrants. He does not think there would 








districts of the West. Any sober, land-loving man, with a little experience in tann¬ 
ing or stock raising, would have no difficulty at present in working into steady 
employment. (930.) 

V. THE MOVEMENT TO THE CITIES AND THE WEST. 


A. Abandoned farms In Eastern States.—1. Amount of land abandoned.— 

Mr. Whitney, Chief of the Bureau (formerly Division)of Soils in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says large areas in the New England States have been 
abandoned; large areas in the Southern States have been practically abandoned 
and given over to waste, and large areas in the Far West which were once settled 
have oeenabandoned or are held in very low esteem. (859.) 

Mr. Whitney says agriculture has been at a low stage in New England, particularly 
during the last 10 or 12 years. Many tracts have teen abandoned and many people 
have moved away. These conditions are due to causes other than the poverty of the 
soil, and there is no reason why the agriculture of that country could not be built up 
and made more profitable than ever by adjusting it to new conditions. (867.) 
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Mr. Bachxlder says the abandonment of farms in New England began about 50 
years ago, and continued until about 10 years ago. It was due primarily to the 
development of the West, which reduced the profit of New England farms and drew 
young men away, and also to migration to the cities for the sake of social enjoyment. 
Most of the farms abandoned are still owned by individuals, and the taxes paid; 
they have not reverted to the State, as some suppose. Ten years ago there were in 
New Hampshire about 1,000 farms having buildings suitable for occupancy which 
had been abandoned, out of a total of 32,000 farms in the State. Besides these a 
good many farms in more distant and mountainous places were so completely 
abandoned that no buildings remained, and these can probably no longer be made 
profitable for cultivation. (40,41,43.) 

Mr. Spkar testifies that there are not as many acres tilled in Vermont to-day as 
there were 40 years ago. A great many of the farms remote from town are now used 
as pastures. Some are being devoted principally to the growth of timber. (408.) 

Mr. Flanders does not know of any abandoned farms in New York. (999.) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodtown, N. J., says there are no abandoned fanns in that section. 
(124.) 

Mr. Wkiiderbithn says some land has tieen sold to the State for taxes in Virginia, 
but he knows of no abandoned laud. The farmers’ houses are generally occupied. 
(622.) 

2. Camei of abandonment —Mr. Whitney names as the first cause of the abandon¬ 
ment of lands the development of new areas and new agricultural industries, and the 
competition of the more easily tilled lands of the West. The opening up of the 
grain-producing States of the West, particularly the wheat lands of California and of 
the Ked Kiver Valley, and the introduction of white hurley tobacco in Ohio and 
Kentucky, have had a great influence upon the agriculture of the Eastern States. 
As the second cause he names the increase of factories and the demoralizing effect 
of factory life and factory wages upon farm people. With the feeling that the old 
conditions have changed, there is a lack of that business planning and management 
that would enable the farmers to fit their farming to new conditions. Among other 
causes contributing to the abandonment of lands, Mr. Whitney mentions unfortunate 
ventures in bringing people from a distance to settle regions with which they are 
unfamiliar; the selection of localities in which the climatic conditions are unfavor¬ 
able; in the West, the scarcity of water in the arid regions, excess of minerals in the 
water or soils, and the deterioration of the ranges and consequent injury to the cat¬ 
tle industry; flooding by storms and tides; thediflieultyof maintaining proper phys¬ 
ical conditions in the soil, e. g., the trouble and expense of clearing the stones off 
the New England fields; cheap transportation and discrimination in freight rates 
against certain localities; and the difficulty of getting suitable farm labor for truck 
farming. (860-868.) 

Mr. Whitney thinks that in the New England States, even more than in the South, 
the restless desire for material advancement and the higher education has been felt, 
liecause of the greater density of population and other conditions. Another con¬ 
tributing cause to the tendency in New England has been the demoralizing effect of 
tlie summer boarders upon agriculture. Moreover, the severe climate iias been 
against the development of agriculture in some cases. The development of the West, 
and the lower price of farm products, brought about by the development of trans¬ 
portation systems, together with the increase in the number of factories and the 
restless desire of the people to enter the world of commerce and industry, have 
contributed in a marked degree to depreciation of land values in New England. (870.) 

Mr. Whitney says that soils in Connecticut have lieen abandoned because of 
deficient rainfall, although there is a rainfall of 40 or 50 inches. The Windsor sand, 
which occasionally produces very fine tobacco, is so coarse and leachy that it dries 
out, and is subject to such disastrous droughts that the conditions are favorable only 
about 2 years out of 5. The expectation of getting a crop even 2 years out of 5 has 
induced many fanners to hold on until finally there have been successive seasons of 
failure, and they have had to give up. These coarse, sandy soils are found all the 
way along tho Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf, and many farms have been abandoned 
on these areas. (862.) 

As an instance of failure, due to unfavorable climatic conditions, Mr. Whitney 
mentions the conditions in Kansas and in portions pf Nebraska and Colorado, settled 
during the boom times of 15 and 20 years ago. Cotton mills were put up in semiarid 
regions of Kansas and Nebraska, ana are still standing as monuments to the unfor¬ 
tunate ventures that were tried. (861.) 

Mr. Bachklder says that chief among the causes of abandoned farms is the devel¬ 
opment of the West, and tho opportunity it offered for young and energetic men. 
There has also been a desire for more social enjoyment than was available on the 
farms, and young people have gono to’cities and villages for the reason. (40,42,43.) 
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Professor Bailey, of the Agricultural College in Cornell University, thinks that 
many farms that are now abandoned would never have been settled if the more fer¬ 
tile lands of the West had been accessible at the time. All the accessible and more 
fertile lands of the East are still good farming areas. While the abandonment of 
farms in parts of New York and New England may work lordship upon the present 
generation, it is a necessary economic change and will w the end produce good 
results. (1012.) 

Mr. Agkr attributes the large amount of abandoned land in Maryland to the fol¬ 
lowing causes: During the period of slavery the land was owned in large tracts, and 
when the slaves were freed the planters, thinking that they could not do anything 
with hired labor, gave up the attempt to farm their land»and mortgaged it to get 
means of support. In this way the land fell into the hands of merchants in Wash¬ 
ington, one grocer owning perhaps half of Prince George County from having to 
foreclose mortgages. Another cause is the exhaustion of the land by continual crop¬ 
ping. The abandoned lands in Prince George County sell from $6 to $10 an acre. 
They are being taken hold of and reclaimed more than formerly. All they need is 
intelligent cultivation. Dr. Ager once remarked to a gentleman near Marlboro that 
the land should be sown to clover, but he replied that the farmers did not want to 
raise clover when they could get fertilizer in Baltimore by signing a note. (109.) 

Dr. Crowell says that when agriculture reaches the point where the returns on capi¬ 
tal and labor are declining, land will be thrown out of cultivation unless new methods 
or new agencies are introduced. In the East, where the productivity of the soil has 
declined to the point where it ceases to compete with the richer soils of the West, it 
has frequently passed out of cultivation until a new kind of agriculture, such as market 
gardening, has been introduced. That has taken place in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and along the Eastern coast. The decline in productiveness is no proof 
that the land is not going to be a profitable Held of investment in some direction. 
(344.) 

3. Purchase, of abandoned farms in New England. —Mr. Whitney thinks there is 
already a reaction going on against the abandonment of farms in New England. A 
considerable portion of the land has been taken up in recent years by French Cana¬ 
dians, and many abandoned farms have been annexed to neighboring farms, so that 
their cultivation has generally been continued. (866, 867.) 

Mr. Batchelder says the State of New Hampshire began the movement, which 
was followed by other New England Sthtes, of advertising these abandoned farms for 
sale and otherwise seeking to bring them back into use. Three-fourths of those in 
New Hampshire have been taken up, and the movement in the other States is in the 
same direction. Most of the persons who have taken up the farms are Americans, 
many of them farmers and residents of New England who had gone West, and in some 
cases people returning from the cities. A considerable proportion of the farms have 
been taken by people of wealth for summer residences. Considerable investments 
have been made in improving farms of this class, so that in some cases the assessed 
valuation of towns has been increased. The prices of land have varied greatly accord¬ 
ing to the distance from the railroad, the fertility, and in many cases the scenery. 

Mr. Stockwell says there are partially abandoned farina in Massachusetts, but the 
State has been doing something, with success, toward repopulating them. They are 
being sought for, and the outlook is brighter. The last time a new edition of the 
catalogue of abandoned farms was prepared, the number of returns was very small 
in comparison with the earlier editions, demonstrating that agriculture is improving 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Stockwell says the abandoned farms are being taken up, not by recent immi¬ 
grants, but the immigrants of years ago who have become citizens. Of 269 purchasers, 
169 were residents of Massachusetts, 14 of New Y ork, 10 of Connecticut, 5of New Hamp¬ 
shire, and the rest scattering or unknown. Ho far as he can judge 151 were Ameri¬ 
cans, 14 Irish, 8 Germans, 7 French, 4 Scotch, and the rest unknown. Massachusetts 
was largely her own purchaser. During about 2 months in 1899 73 requests for cata¬ 
logues were received by mail, besides many individual calls at the office. Twenty- 
nine of these requests were from Massachusetts, 17 from New York, 5 each from 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 3 each from New Jersey and Vermont 2 from Nova 
Scotia, and 1 each from New Hampshire Canada, North Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, 
Texas, Illinois, and Tennessee. Those who have gone in past yean from Maasachu- 
setts to the Far West frequently write as to the conditions, and desiring to return. 
(893.) 

Mr. Stockwell says that a few yean ago land Whs so cheap in Massachusetts and 
the adjoining States that people, seeing that that condition could not continue, 
bought it for investment. There is now more desire to retain the farms in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and there are practically no abandohed farms. (901.) 
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B. migration to cities.—1, Prevalence of the movement—Dr. Crowell thinks 
the general tendency of intelligent farmers’ boys has been toward the professions and 
business in thecity. Many are drivers of trucks, or street-car drivers and conductors. 
The Navy has enlisted a considerable number. As a rule the farmer’s boy gets a 
greater number of days’ employment and a greater profit in the city than in the 
country if he finds employment. As a rule he makes a much more efficient employee 
than the city-bred boy, and is naturally selected for his fidelity and perseverance. 
Dr. Crowell thinks there is nothing alarming in this migration to the cities if people 
are free to go and free to return, and if the dollar of capital put into the farm holds 
out as good a prospect of profit as a dollar put into city enterprises. In France 
farmers’ boys go to the city and work to accumulate capital, and then go back and 
buy land to fall back upon when work is slack, or as they grow older. In this coun¬ 
try that process has not yet begun to develop, but is likely to grow out of the devel¬ 
opment of transportation facilities from city to country. (338.) 

Mr. Powers says that in the exodus from the farm to the town there is a larger 
proportion of farm owners than of farm laborers. They have a little money and are 
in better Bhape to avail themselves of the opportunities of the city. They go to the 
cities and make the backbone of the Republic. Many of the leading men of the 
cities were originally farmers. The movement to the city is no new thing; it has 
been going on tor centuries, and will continue. (178, 179.) 

Mr. Hai.e does not think the tendency to go to villages and towns is any greater 
among the whites than among the blacks in the South. (401.) 

Massachusetts. —Mr. Stockwell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, says that 40 years ago the hill towns were engaged in various manufac¬ 
turing enterprises, and the land was regularly laid out in fine farms. Business of all 
kinds was prosperous. The farmer was making money and bringing up children 
whose influence is now felt throughout the Union. The decline of the manufacturing 
industries in the hill towns is greater than the decline of agricultural industries. The 
proportion of abandoned wagon shops, shoe shops, sawmills, etc., which were once 
the life of flourishing villages, has outstripped the abandonment of the farms, and 
much of the so-called decadence of the hill towns is due to the changed methods of 
manufacturing industries, which have concentrated the work in large plants with 
improved machinery, thus drawing the workmen to the large towns. (888.) 

New Jersey.—Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, says a great many of the children of fann¬ 
ers leave the farms, but the farms in his section are all occupied. If the farmer has 
two or three sons, he can not find room for them all unless he cuts up his farm or 
buys a neighbor’s. It is only now and then that one who leaves the farm for another 
occupation succeeds better than the one left on the farm. (125.) 

Mr. Ketchum, of Pennington, N. J., says the tendency with the brightest and best 
young men in that section is to leave the farms and go to Trenton or other cities to 
enter the professions or mechanical pursuits. Agriculture is considered too slow and 
too laborious a way of making money, and the difficulty experienced in getting reli¬ 
able farm help has led a good many to give up agriculture. (133,138.) 

Pennsylvania. —Mr. Hamilton testifies that at the end of last century nearly 89 per 
cent of the people of Pennsylvania lived outside of incorporated towns and cities, and 
almost the entire number were engaged in agriculture in some form. In 1890 only 
44 per cent lived outside of incorporated towns and villages, and only about 21 per 
cent are now engaged in agriculture. (365.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. Moran, of Graceville, Minn., testifies that the tendency of young 
men to leave the farm is increasing. (709.) 

West Virginia.— Mr. Clohan, of Martineburg, W. Va., says farm labor seems to be 
less efficient than formerly, because the most intelligent young men leave the farm 
and go to the city, where the hours of labor are not much more than one-half as long 
and the wages fully one-half better. (591, 592.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall testifies that there is a tendency among the agricultural 
laborers of Kentucky to seek other employment. Being largely colored, they like to 
get together and live in groups in the Buburbs of a town. Many are also drifting to 
large cities, where the factories employ them at better wages than they get on the 
farm, though the cost of living is also greater. The handling of tobacco is an impor¬ 
tant line of work in the factories employing many of these hands, and they seem to 
be fond of that kind of work. Every factory employs some teamsters, etc., at least. 
A colored teamster makes pretty good wages. (804.) 

South Carolina. —Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, says that the census showed 29 
per cent of the population of his State engaged in agriculture in 1870, 80 per emit in 
1880, and only 20 per cent in 1890. His observation confirms the conclusion that 
the agricultural population is proportionately decreasing. His own township, a 
purely agricultural community, decreased in population by several hundred between 
1880 ana 1890. Five families left in the year 1900. (818. ) 

Georgia.—Mr. Pock, of Georgia, says prices have not been remunerative, and there 
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is a disposition on the part of both white and colored and both laborers and land- 
owners to get away from the farm to other employment. In some sections of 
Georgia the farms are turned over entirely to the tenants, the landowners having 
left. The majority of men in Georgia would go into other business if they could get 
out the capital they have invested in farms. (469, 460.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that within the last 50 years the population of Georgia has 
increased 144J per cent; the 5 largest cities in the State have increased in the same 
time 427 per cent, and the urban population of the State as a whole at an even 
greater rate. 

Alabama.—Mr. Poole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, says there is a 
great disposition among the young white men of the South to leave the farms and 
go to the towns. The same disposition exists somewhat among the colored people, 
because thev are rather imitative. There is a disposition among the younger negroes 
of the Black Belt to go to the mining districts for higher wages, but after working 
there a few months they generally drift back to the plantations. (919, 922.) 

Mr. Dillingham, of Alabama, says the negro boys and girls are beginning to drift 
to the cities to help fill the slums. (167.) 

Tennessee. —Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says the best labor is in the cities. Young, 
strong men go to Memphis, where they can get better pay than farmers can afford 
to give. The planters get the old men, women, and children. (476.) 

Louisiana. —Dr. Stubbs testifies that agricultural laborers are being lost to Louis¬ 
iana in considerable numbers, particularly along the railroads and rivers. They go 
to villages and cities or to work ou the railroads and levees. Dr. Stubbs has found 
2,600 colored men working on the levees at Cairo, Ill., a great number of whom 
were from Louisiana. (770.) 

Cotton-mill laborers in the South. —Mr. Hammond says that the white people who are 
now’ in the Southern cotton mills were not Indore doing work in competition with 
the negro. He thinks they were largely managers of little farms. (833.) 

3. Canaei of the movement. —Professor Davenport enumerates the following funda¬ 
mental reasons for the migration of farm laborers to cities: (1) A large proportion of 
humanity is strongly desirous of an exciting environment; (2) farm lalxir is more 
exaeting'in the range of ability it requires than most, of the lalior in the city, which 
is so organized that the lalxir of any one individual is comparatively simple; a man 
on a farm is expected to do a great variety of things, and is left a good deal to his 
own resources; (3) the wages paid in the city are apparently higher; there is a strong 
tendency to compare money wages in the country with money wages in the city, and 
to disregard the value of lioard; (4) the country has exjierienced a wonderful devel¬ 
opment along mechanical lines, and the American is naturally a mechanic, while 
until very lately farming has hardly been considered a scientific or skilled occupa¬ 
tion; (5) a great many young men feel that farming is degrading. (257, 258.) 

Mr. Hamilton mentions the following causes for the growth of cities and the 
diminution in the percentage of agriculturists: (1) The hope of gain and opportuni¬ 
ties for advancement the cities present to young men; (2) the absence of suitable 
rural schools; (3) the difficulty of access to the country because of poor roads. (386.) 

Mr. Stockwell explains the migration of agricultural laborers to cities substan¬ 
tially as follows: (1) Farm life is secluded, and there is a great desire’to huddle in 
the larger centers; (2) the feeding of stock and other chores makes the day longer on 
the farm than in a mill; (3) agriculture is a strenuous life, strong, healthy labor, 
not sitting on a stool and guiding machinery. “Too many prefer the stool, or, if 
life must be strenuous, wild cats and wild oats are more attractive.” Mr. Stockwell 


fears that hard lalior is not as attractive as formerly. (885.) 

Mr. Stockwell dates the beginning of the decline of New England agriculture from 
the concentration of industries in large centers. Twenty or forty years ago Massa¬ 
chusetts was alive with little industries, and on every water power was a mill or 
some little manufactory. The shoe business was done in the various towns, the 
young people from the farm houses doing the work. This all brought a certain 
amount of life, and the home market brought a certain amount of money to the town, 
and everything was prosperous until the industry moved away to a larger center. 
It took with it the young laborers, and the support given to the church and the 
school; in consequence, the farmer had the whole burden to bear, adding very 
greatly to his taxes, and the discouraging fact of his sons and daughters going away 
led to his going after them and the farm being abandoned. (889.) 

Mr. J. C. Hanley, national organizer of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus¬ 
trial Union, gives the following reasons for the inclination of young people to leave 
thefarm and seek employment in the already overcrowded cities: (1) lie ambition 
to achieve greatness and prosperity, which is deemed impossible on the farm; (2) 
the monotony and irksomeness of farm life and the yearning for theqpiusemente ana 
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excitements of the city; (3) the drudgery and small pay on the farm in contrast with 
the better wages and shorter hours in the city; (4) the lack of home comforts and 
pleasant surroundings. (275, 276, 285, 286.) 

Mr. Powers says that a given number of men can produce as much food as twice 
the number could 50 years ago; something must be done to give the extra men 
employment, and they find employment in manufacturing, transportation, and other 
industries. The increased productivity of labor on the farms makes it possible to 
sustain the life of great numbers, and the progress of these others in turn helps the 
farmer. With some people the poorer facilities for education and inferior mail facili- 
tiwta the country have something to do with the tendency to goto the cities. 

Mr. Brigham calls attention to a considerable migration to the city, not from 
necessity, but because men enjoy employment in the city and the company which 
they secure. There is a marked tendency for the boys brought up on the farm to 
seek other occupations. They often desire to be doctors, lawyers, or merchants. 
This tendency is partly due to a failure to appreciate the comforts of farm life, 
especially the advantage of supplying a large proportion of the necessities of life 
directly, without purchase. It is the aim of farmers’ organizations to make farm 
life more attractive and profitable so as to keep young men on the farm. (7, 8.) 

Mr. Whitney says the social conditions of New England have changed in the past 
few years. The growth of the factory system, the increase in wages, the increase in 
the variety of articles considered necessary for comfort and health, the general 
increase in the cost of living, the general feeling of discontent, and the unwillingness 
to remain in the laborious life of the farm have all had their influence. Of all of the 
causes that have contributed to the abandonment of lands in New England, no factor 
has been more potent than the success of individuals in commercial and industrial 
lines and the apjia ent ease and luxury of their lives as compared with the laborious 
and simple life of even the successful farmer. (866). 

Mr. Whitney adds that there is a general feeling among the farmer boys in New 
England that they want the higher education and want to take up the professions. 
Young men have a great ambition to get into electrical work on account of the high 
\\ ages, and there is a desire to go into commercial and industrial lines rather than to 
remain on the farm, except in the communities in which special crops and special 
agricultural interests arc being developed. (868.) 

Professor Davenport says the rapid development of the country seems to require 
the frequent meeting of men interested in large exterprises, and tlius tends to form 
centers of population favorable to the rapid conduct of business. (258.) 

Mr. Ketchvm, of New Jersey, says the tendency of the best farm labor, such as 
was available 30 or 40 years ago, especially in the case of Americans, has been to 
leave the farms and go to the city, partly because they could get higher wages, and 
partly because the members of their families could get work at fair wages. These 
causes, together with social advantages of the cities, have drawn the best American 
labor away for a radius of 30 or 40 miles about the city, and after they are in the city 
with their families they can not bo induced to return. (137.) 

Mr. Dye attributes the movement partly to the depression of agriculture, partly 
to the hope, often unrealized, of securing high wages and short lioura in the city. 
Young men hope to get rich quickly by going to the city, but statistics show that a 
large proportion of them fail to make money by doing so. The desire for the social 
advantages and amusements of the city is also a strong influence. Young men and 
women also tend to consider farm labor unpleasant and dirtv, and want to go into 
something more stylish. (84 91, 92.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says many people rent farms that are not good 
land, or think they are farmers lieeause they have bought a piece of land, and make 
failures of farming and become discouraged. There is also tne idea that the farmer 
must be a drudge—must get up earlier and work later than other people. Many boys 
and girls are worked so hard on farms that the thought of farming is distasteful for¬ 
ever afterwards;.but this is all wrong, and the advanced agriculture of to-day war¬ 
rants as much leisure and as pleasant homes as any other profession. The farmers 
are adopting better machinery and more reasonable hours. Not long ago, to be con¬ 
sidered a good farmer one had to be up with the whole family at 4 a. in., and to keep 
them on the jump until 10 p. m. was considered especially commendable; but to-day 
u r( t v . e ™ e °‘ this is becoming true in the beBt farming sections. The man who, 
after his land is paid for, finds it necessary to get his family out of bed at 3 or 4 in 
the morning in order to make a living is not an up-to-date’ farmer. He generally 
lacks ini management or intelligence, or is miserly. (936. 938.) 

Mr. W Hite, of North Carolina, thinks perhaps the leading reason for the migration 
of negroes to the cities in North Carolina is tne oppressiveness of the landlord and 
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tenant act, which reduces them to serfdom. There is nothing for them to look for¬ 
ward to on the farm, and they lose hope and go to the cities. (428.) 

Mr. Redding thinks the disposition of a young man brought up on a farm is to go 
to the city, where wages are better than in the country. Agricultural labor is not 
well paid, and even those farmers who are making money and paying fair wages can 
not always keep their sons on the farm. Under the old regime the sons worked on 
the farm, and when 21 or 22 years old married a farmer’s daughter and were given 
part of the land, or were helped to buy a farm close by, and given a couple of mules 
and a few negroes. It was an easy matter for a farmer’s son to get a farm. Farmers 
can not now set their sons up as they used to, and young men do not like the idea of 
starting out with nothing, so if they have a little education they will go to town and 
hire out at almost anything. They are paid off every SatUrday night or twice a 
month, while the farmer has to wait until his crop is matured, and unless he has 
credit has a very hand time in the meantime. There are scarcely any social oppor¬ 
tunities in the country; the roads are bad; post-offices and churches areata distance; 
there are no electric lights and street railroads, shows, and pretty things to see. These, 
Mr. Redding says, are what attract young men to town more than anything else, and 
after they see the railroads and electric lights, and enjoy the social functions, etc., 
they dread w'ork, common clothes, and lack of style. (449, 451.) 

Mr. George attributes the migration of young men away from the farms to the 
monotony and drudgery of the farm as compared with the attractions of city life. 
Mr. Geoige says that until the farmer’s son is educated in his pursuit, as other classes 
are for their callings, he can not have a real interest in the fiinn; ignorant labor is 
drudgery. The agricultural colleges do not receive more than one in a hundred of 
their students for the purpose of educating them in the conduct of farms. (224.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the native-born citizens of Illinois, a great many of whom 
were formerly agricultural laborers, have largely gone into the towns, where the 
financial and social conditions were considered better. lie thinks there is not as 
much feeling that other vocations are more respectable than agriculture as there was 
20 years ago. The young farmer of to-day believes he is as good as any other man, 
but perhaps thinks that other vocations offer a better chance to rise. Mr. Wilson 
mentions the presence of foreigners as one cause of the migration of the native 
bom to cities. (243, 246.) 

Dr. Crowell says that in many sections of the country the process of exhaustion 
of rural capital has gone on until men could not borrow any capital to keep up their 
forms, and had either to take up new lands where little capital and labor were 
required, or to go to the city and work for wages. This process is not found in the 
colonies of foreigners. (334.) 

Dr. Crowell adds that the economic traditions of the New England farmer are 
entirely different from those of the Europan farmer. In the former there is much 
more of the speculative, more of a disposition to meet demand through the distribu¬ 
tive system rather than to wait for the productive processes of nature. He is a man 
of the city rather than of the country. (335.) 

Referring particularly to the South, Dr. Crowell Hays the rewards of manuf xture 
and of working for wages in factory villages are so great comparatively that as few 
people remain on the land as possible. (335.) 

Mr. Nunnally attributes the tendency of young white men in the South to leave 
the farm to the low prices of products. (457.) 

Mr. Grahau testifies that the cotton mills have drawn heavily upon agricultural 
labor in the South, and that a man will buy a piece of land, rent it to another man, 
and come to the cotton factory to make the money to pay for it; not because factory labor 
is preferred, but he gets cash pay every Saturday night. The poor returns From farm¬ 
ing and the large families help to induce the movement to factories. Mr. Graham 
says the movement to the factories has a bad effect in some instances, as where a 
man puts his family into the factory and spends his time loafing, but that is the 
exception. (435.) 

Mr. Norris says Americans have an idea that speculation is more congenial to them 
than work on a farm; so they go into speculation and leave foreigners to do the work, 
“and the first thing they know they nave speculated out and the German owns the 
farm,” and the original owners move to town. The American has a family of 
children who think they are too nice to work with their hands, and must teach 
school or work in a store, or something of that kind. (323.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley says so much improved machinery has been introduced in Min¬ 
nesota and the Dakotas that there is very little steady employment, and farm laborers 
can not rely on employment the year round, so those who like to have steady employ¬ 
ment go into other occupations. (928.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that there is a tendency among the land owners<>f Kentucky to 
leave the land in the hands of tenants and drift to the cities, where most of them 
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buy houses. Mr. Nall attributes this tendency to the advantages of the schools and 
churches, and to the lack of household help in the country. A good many Kentucky 
farmers have moved into Louisville and other cities ana towns to get the benefit of 
high schools for their children. (814.) 

Mr. Stevens attributes the tendency of the agricultural class of Georgia to drift 
into the cities hugely to the better educational advantages in the towns, but says the 
young white man goes to the city because he believes he can make a larger fortune 
in a shorter time there than by farming, while the negro drifts into town by the 
promise of a little higher daily wages, forgetful of the fact that the increase in cash 
does not nearly make up the items furnished him free of cost on the farm. The 
result is that many become loafers, beggars, and criminals. (909,916.) 

Mr. Mohan, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
says there is nothing in our school text-books that will show the farmer’s boy the 
nobility of his calling and the greatness of the enterprise his father has engaged in; 
so instead of being proud of his occupation he seeks to throw off the yoke ana go to 
the city to get away from the drudgery of the farm and enjoy city life. The hours of 
labor on the farm are long, from early dawn until dark, and often into the late hours 
of the night, and the remuneration very small. The boy on the farm is deprived of 
good clothing and of reasonable time for leisure or pleasure, and is deprived of 
schooling to work on the farm during the busy times of seedingand harvest. (709.) 

3. Remedies.—Mr. Hamilton believes that the introduction of a better quality of 
rural schools ami of good roads would keep in the country many who would other¬ 
wise leave, and bring into the country from the towns and villages large numbers of 
the better class of people, who would prefer the country if it were made accessible 
and the comforts and conveniences could be had in the country. Such conveniences 
as good roads, inexpensive lighting apparatus, and the placing of water and heating 
apparatus in houses are taking many thousands of people out into the country. (366.) 

Mr. Stevens’s remedy for the drift to the cities is better rural churches and schools, 
more attractive homes and tenant houses, improved roads, and better mail facilities. 
(900.) 

The remedy Mr. Nall suggests for the migration of the colored laborers to the 
cities is to make them happier in the country; to recognize their social interests; to 
make their homes more comfortable, and regulate their morals; to establish schools 
and churches, and improve their condition and ambition, if possible, so as to encour¬ 
age the better class to stay in the neighborhood of large farms. (804.) 

Mr. Hanley, lieing asked to suggest a remedy for the migration to the cities, 
expresses the beliet that if farming can be made profitable the social conditions of 
the farmer will be reversed. He will have the necessaries and some of the comforts 
of life, perhaps have his children edmated in some of the accomplishments, and have 
books and papers in the house. (275.) 

Mr. M. F. Gheklev, of South Dakota, thinks the only way to cure most of those 
who get “city struck ” is to have them live in the city at a fair salary and find them¬ 
selves in debt every Saturday night and at the end of the year. A few years of this 
generally sends them back to the farm in a frame of mind to appreciate it; but too 
frequently there is no farm to go hack to. (934.) 

Mr. Powers says that to send a man who knows nothing of farming into the coun¬ 
try as a farmer is to inflict a great injury upon the community and upon the man. 
Tne only way to take such people out to the farms is by giving them a schooling of 
3 or 4 years. Whenever there is an overpopulation of the city and a deficiency in 
the country, however, a certain number of people can be utilized as farm laborers. 
(184.) 

Mr. Powers thinks that so far as the tendency to seek other employment needs a 
remedy, it will be found in a wider education of farmers in the science and practice 
of agriculture. A wider knowledge of the factors of business success is needed on 
the farm. As the farmers are educated and acquire intelligence, foresight, and 
energy, and see that the farm gives opportunity for the exercise of these virtues, any 
undue movement to the cities will be checked. (172.) 

4. Reaction from the movement —Mr. Spear testifies that the great drift of people 
from the farm and from the State that has characterized the Eastern States in the 
past has largely passed away during the past decade. He thinks the opportunities 
in other lines of industry than agriculture are not as great as they were 30 or 40 
years ago. (402.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says that for a period of years 
beginning in 1890 there was a tendency for the brightest and beet men in the rural 
districts of New York to go into railroading or move into the cities, on account of 
the demand for laborers and the attractive wages paid at that time; but since 1896 
or 1897 there has been a tendency to return to the farms. 

Mr. Norris has noticed that a great many people who have been living in towns 
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and cities, having abandoned farming and gone into something else a few years 
ago, have been returning to the countrv, renting farms or working them on shares. 
(820-322.) 

Professor Davenport says (1899) that there have been many indications in the 
last 3 or 4 years that the tendency of farmers’ sons to leave the farm has received a 
check. He thinks there is a stronger tendency on the part of farmers’ sons to remain 
on the land than 6 or 10 years ago. He knows a great many farmers’ sons who have 
trained themselves for electrical engineering and other technical professions, and 
then quickly abandoned these professions and gone back to the land. (256, 257.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the tide is turning from the city to the country. Work¬ 
ingmen are going from the cities to the country in Illinois to vjork as farm laborers. 
Two such men came into Mr. Wilson's neighborhood in 1899. (245.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Ilak., says there is no disposition on the part of 
the farmers to leave the farms, and some people from the towns take up farming. 
He thinks more people are moving onto farms in his section than are moving away 
from them. (852.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., testifies that in that neighborhood the young men 
do not seek other employment than agriculture, but remain on the farms, as a rule. 
(788.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the disposition on the part of the farm¬ 
ers of that section to leave the farms for the cities is very rapidly growing less. (935.) 

Mr. Stevens thinks the tendency on the part of the agricultural class of Georgia to 
drift into the cities is possibly not’as great as in the past. (915.) 


C. Interstate migration. —1. The weitward movement in the Booth.—Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, of North Carolina, says that when the Cherokee Indian lands—and afterwards 
Mississippi and Louisiana—were opened, a great many people in western North Car¬ 
olina sold their land and went to those places, leaving a large numlter of abandoned 
fields. This emigration having ceased, the country has filled up with laborers, so 
that there is a much larger number engaged in agriculture than formerly. (435.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, testifies that for 10 or 15 years 
there has been a considerable tendency for Kentucky farmers to move West to 
cheaper lands in other States. (811.) 

Mr. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., saj s there is very little migration from that section 
to other parts of the country, but a few farmers go to Texas and Arkansas, where 
they think the land is more fertile. (388.) 

8. Migration from North to South.—Mr. Aoer says that a great many of the farmers 
in Maryland are native Marylanders, but quite a number of Northern and Western 
men have come in during the past 20 years. ( 109.) 

Mr. Gage testifies that there has been a great deal of immigration from Northern 
States into the the Delta country. At first the Northern farmers operated their 
places as they did the grain farms of the Northwest, but they gradually worked into 
the customs of the men they employed. Those who have worked hard and lived 
economically have usually made a living. (493.) 

Mr. Balch testifies that in 1898 ami 1899 there was considerable immigration from 
Nebraska to two or three counties of Arkansas. The farmers from the North are 
engaged in general agriculture. They turn a little more to grain and stock raising 
than the Southern farmer. (496.) 

B. Migration to the Northweat and to Canada.—Mr. Smith, director of the Michigan 
Experiment Station, testifies that the depression of agriculture in Michigan, follow¬ 
ing upon successive failures of the wheat and other crops, has become so great that 
agents of the Canadian Government and of railroad companies owning lands in the 
Dakotas and surrounding States have succeeded in securing a large migration of agri¬ 
culturists westward. During the first few months of 19C0 several hundred people, 
chiefly tenants and laborers, migrated from Shiawassee County alone; a tram load 
went at one time and a considerable number of lalwring men at another time. This 
migration renders the problem of securing sufficient help very serious. The Cana¬ 
dian Government maintains a general agent, in charge of special agents throughout 
the State, who are securing the migration of citizens to the Canadian Northwest. 
(566,667.) 

Mr. Jumper testifies that 5 or 6 years ago many fanners migrated to Winnipeg and 
to northwestern Canada from South Dakota, but he thinks nearly all of them came 
back, and are now quite satisfied to remain. (734.) 

Mr. Brigham says that, compared with former times, there is now very little 
migration of fann laborers from Ohio to States farther west and northwest. (7.) 

Mr. Budge says there are some settlers in North Ddkota from the older States, 
nwrly all farmers and good citizens. Some of them who were better off than the 
others when they came had some stock in cattle. Some Dunkgrds from Pennsyl¬ 
vania moved into settlements by themselves, and are doing very well. (847.) 
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D. Public lands.— 1. Working of the land lava in the past (See also Foreign 
and Western competition, I 01, p. i.xxxiv, and Reasons for the decline in value of Eastern 
lands, IE 5, p. nxxxix. )—Dr. Crowell explains the extraordinary development of 
American agriculture as due mainly to free land and the admission of foreign labor to 
occupy it. (338.) 

Mr. Pkom says the settlers of North Dakota generally acquire their titles under the 
homestead law, and in early days by the preemption and timber claims. Many men 
got three claims adjoining, making very valuable farms. The land was mainly sold 
by those Who first took it up, or they piled up mortgages and took the money, and 
the lands went to the loan companies, who have now resold, however. (789.) 

2. Remaining National and State lands. —Mr. Mead submits a table showing that the 
15 arid and semiarid States, having a total area of 959,213,440 acres, contain about 
48,912,353acres in Indian reservations, and 528,958,630 acres of the national domain 
still undisposed of and unreserved. (1063.) 

Mr. Powers says there is a larger amount of land available for cultivation and settle¬ 
ment than the pessimists can imagine, but less than some of the most hopeful people 
think. There is quite a large amount of railroad land, and some State lands, that 
have never been settled. In Minnesota there are large bodies of pine lands which 
will ultimately make good farms. (182.) 

Alabama.— Mr. Pooi.e says there are in Alabama public lands open to settlement, 
and some State lands open under homestead laws. There are no very desirable 
lands left, hut there are some swamp and overflow lands. Nothing has been done 
to reclaim the swamp and waste lands of Alabama. They remain subject to entry 
on payment of a small fee. (922, 924.) 

Mississippi. —Mr. Kyle testifies that Congress originally donated a township of 
public land in Mississippi for seminary purposes, the proceeds of which were put to 
the credit of the University of Mississippi. More recently, while a member of Con¬ 
gress, Mr. Kyle got a bill through donating another township of public land, on the 
theory that the new States had received 2 townships. The State of Mississippi owns 
a good deal of land, chiefly forest, but not nearly as much as formerly. The practice 
is to sell it. (469.) 

California. —Mr. Naftzoek says that the larger part of the mountainous and hilly 
land of California is owned by the United States Government, and 2 sections in a 
township ure school land. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company owns large bodies 
of land in the deserts and mountains', included in the grant made to promote the 
building of the road. Some regions are covered by Mexican grants, and there are 
some other very large estates. The Mexican grants are usually held by San Fran¬ 
cisco people, seldom by residents upon the lands. They are largely owned by 
people who have acquired them by foreclosure, or by even cheaper methods. The 
original holders, being Mexicans, wore improvident and squandered them in riotous 
living. Where there is water to irrigate these grants they are lining cut up and put into 
diversified farming, fruit raising, etc. Very large areas of them, however, are grazing 
lands, originally granted about a pool, a spring, or a stream of water. (951, 952.) 

State lands under lease.— Mr. Mead submits a table showing that in 6 Western 
States the acreage of State lauds under lease at the close of the last fiscal period 
ranged from 32,272 acres in Idaho to 1,969,945 acres in Wyoming, while the average 
rentals [>er acre ranged from 4.1 cents in Wyoming to 61.4 cents in Idaho. (1064.) 

8. Ne«d of protection to grazing lands.— It seems to Mr. Whitney that it will be 
necessary to lulopt some legislation to protect the ranges of the West and prevent 
the destruction of property caused by close grazing wdicre there is no restriction. 
Where range lands are rented for 5 cents an acre little expense can be devoted to 
their improvement; and where land is so cheaply rented or purchas'd and so care¬ 
lessly used there is little chance to make any improvement in agricultural condi¬ 
tions. Much of the damage occurs on the public domain. (861.) 

Mr. Mead estimates that more than 400,000,000 acres of the public lands are valu¬ 
able for pasturage alone, and predicts that it will lie necessary for the Government 
to exercise some control over these lands in order to prevent controversy and pre¬ 
serve the grasses from destruction by overstocking. If a leasing system could be 
devised which would so unite the grazing and irrigable lands that each irrigator 
would have a right to lease a small area of the contiguous pasture land a larger 
income would lie received from rentals and both the agricultural and grazing inter¬ 
ests put on a more secure footing. (1063. ) 

Mr. Mead says the objection to the disposal of public land by absolute title is that 
some of the land so disposed of forgrazing purposes may be irrigable. He thinks the 
tletter plan for the present as a tentative measure would be a lease system. He would 
limit the term to 5 years, and would have every tract of land leased remain subject 
to entry under the public land laws; otherwise it would be necessary to have an 
economic survey to distinguish between the irrigable and the pasture lands. There 
are between 800,000,000 and 400,000,000 acres of public grazing lands. (1066.) 
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ties for a young colored man better in the country than ¥ families as com- 

Mr. Godwin thinks his tenants are in a conditioni to keep their fcmiliee as com 
fortable as if they were laborers on city streets. (479-) _ t nr 

Mr. Greeley says that if the farm laborer lias children it is much Rtter for them 
to live in the country. They are more than twice as apt to make strong, sen 
supporting citizens than if they grew up in idleness m crowded cities. (uas.j 
In Mr. Moran’s opinion young men do not better their condition by leaving tne 
farm for the city, but make matters worse. “They seem to forget their training 
when they come to the cities,” and fail to make themselves homes, as they would it 
they remained on the farm, for when the fanner dies his land is divided up among 
his family. The farmers raise their own things on the fann, except the clothes they 
wear, and do not look upon their living as costing anything. (709, 710.) 

Mr. Hanley says the lonesomeness, monotony, and mental anxiety endured by 
farmers’ wives and daughters causes them to break down and contribute a large per¬ 
centage to the inmates of insane asylums. On the other hand, the discontented 
young-men and women, coming abruptly in contact with city associations and freed 
from the restraint of parental watchfulness, often become victims of low social con¬ 
ditions and vice. 

Mr. Hanley thinks that the inferior social conditions of farm life are the result of 
unprofitable farming, and will not be improved as long as farming remains unprofit¬ 
able. (286.) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, declares that half the value of farm life 
is in the satisfaction of living it. If the farmer looks longingly toward the city, the 
city man often looks with equal longing toward the farm. The isolation of the 
fanner is disappearing under the influence of trolley roads, better wagon roads, 
neighborhood telephones, rural mail delivery, and books. The unattractiveness of 
the farm home is largely caused by the lack of opportunities for physical comfort, 
and much of this lack is remediable. The hard lot of the woman on the fann is 
also a serious cause of dissatisfaction. Her lot may be expected to improve, not 
merely with the economic status of the fanner, but with the introduction of a higher 
type of living quite independent of income. The condition of women on the farm 
is a fairly good index of the intellectual and social status of the community. 
(1013, 1014.) 

3. Standard of living among farmera. —Mr. Holmes maintains that in discussing the 
income of the fanner, the standard of living should be considered. The fanner is 
now, more than ever before, a citizen of the world; he lias books and periodicals; he 
travels more than ever before; his children receive a better education than he 
received and dress better than lie did at their age, and they are more frequently in 
contact with town life than he was; they haven top buggy instead of .an old wagon. 
The farmer’s food is more varied; more of it is bought and less raised on the farm 
than formerly. (157.) 

Mr. Powers says that it is unfair to compare the style of living of the uneducated 
farmer with that of the educated mechanic, but comparing it with that of the uned¬ 
ucated day laborer in the city, he thinks their living is about thesame. The farmera 
are not as well off as city people who represent a higher type of life, but are com¬ 
parable to mechanics and laborers with the same education, training, and thought. 
In the older sections of Minnesota there are as many pianos among the farmers as 
among the same grade of mechanics. In the newer section there are not so many 
pianos and organs, fine dresses, and fine wagons. Mr. Powers knows some farmers 
who live better than the average lawyer does. (174.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the advanced agriculture of to-day warrants 
as much leisure and as tidy, up-to-date homes as any other profession. Rural mail 
delivery, telephones, and better roads and teachings all have much to do with this. 
(936.) 

Mr. Vail testifies that local telephones have been introduced in some sections of 
Vermont. He knows of one neighborhood which has a system of 10 or 12 miles of 
farm telephones, which cost the owners only aboutf20 apiece to install, and be knows 
of no one thing that has done so much to put the farmers of that neighborhood in 
touch with the whole community as the introductiorf of that telephone. The women 
use it for visiting and arranging sociables and church matters, and in case of sickness 
a physician is called at a moment’s notice. The telephone take! the place of the 
village. It requires but little repairing; some young man in the community will take 
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and telegraph line*. Hr. Vailhaa heard of wire fenrawbemg utilised for neighbor¬ 
hood telephones elsewhere, hot that has not been done in Vermont. (415.) 

Mr. Wilson says organised farmers have largely: instituted the farm telephone, 
which he predicts is' to be one of the greatest ndm Of civilisation, bringing the 
farmer into cloeer relatione with the world and Keeping! him in touch with the 
markets. Farm telephones are much in use in different sections of Illinois. By 
means of through reciprocal service with four systems Mr. Wilson, from his home in 
Magnolia, can talk to over 200 families. (250.) 

Mr. Stockweu, alludes to the wonderful development of electrical power during 
thcypast 20 years, and hints at the future possibilities of condensed and liquid air. 

3. Belative ehuoea of eoosomio onooeu.—Professor Bailey believes that the propor¬ 
tion of successful men in farming is as great as in other callings, and probably even 
greater. (1014.) 

Mr. Hale believes that with the same mental equipment there is a better chance 
to succeed in agriculture than in manufacturing or banking. If the young men in 
Yale, Harvard, and other high-class colleges would put the game energy and study 
into scientific agricultural education and apply it as farmers, their chances of making 
money and getting ahead would be greater than in the professions. (386,39fc) 

Mr. Ketchum knows of no occupation in which the average young man can be 
more certain of making a living than by buying a farm, if he can pay one-third or 
one-half down and is willing to work. If he will give close attention to farming he 
will perhaps succeed better than by putting his money into mechanical pursuits, if 
he is adapted for farming; if he is not, he might succeed better in another occupa¬ 
tion. Mr. Ketchum thinks the inducements are as great for the ordinary farmer’s 
son to remain on the farm as to go into the city. (136, 137.) 

Professor I)a yen port admits that the man able to control large interests is likely 
to come into that control more readily in the city than in the country, but says that 
farm laborers who would remain laborers, even of good grade, in the city, have a 
better opportunity of becoming men of influence in the country than in the city. 
(257.) 

Mr. Redding says the young man who goes to town will enjoy life, but unless he 
is well equipped he would probably do lietter in the end in agriculture. (451.) 

Professor IJavenport says the land is kind to its occupants; one can go on a small 
piece of land and maintain existence with less effort than in anv other calling. (259.) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, thinks that in spite of the difference in the cost of 
living, an industrious and frugal young man can succeed better in the city than in 
the country. (591.) 

Mr. Gage, of Memphis, says a great many negro laborers leave the forms and go to 
Memphis. Thousands of them are on the street idle. Those who are employed on 
the streets by the street-car companies, Mr. Gage thinks, are paid $1.50 a day; in 
building sewers, about $1.25. Loading and unloading steamers on the levee by the 
hour is a large source of employment for negroes. Meat, flour, etc,., cost less in the 
city if bought for cash than in the country, and Mr. Gage thinks a man can save more 
money in Memphis at $1.50 a day than on a farm at 50 cents, with a house furnished; 
but the labor is harder in ttie city. He thinks the continuity of employment is about 
the same in either case. (494.) 

Mr. Balch, of Arkansas, finds that when a young negro is able to read and write 
and cipher he wants to go to town and shine shoes or get a position as a servant; 
many do not get employment and go to the had. Mr. Balch thinks the farm is the 
place for the negro to get ahead; he has a lietter chance than the white man, because 
he is not expected to spend as much time and money in keeping up a position in 
society .and his wife and children work in the field. (497,498.) 

Mr. Redding says the man who works on the farm can succeed only by producing 
something. Professional and business men in the city may live mainly by their 
wits, without producing anything or giving value received for what they get, largely 
by getting the advantage in trade, but the farmer can not get much the advantage 
of his laborers because they are already at hardpan. (450.) 

4. Bantings of oapltal la agriculture. —Mr. Brigham believes that the earnings of 
capital in agriculture are from one-half to one-third less than in other pursuits. He 
does not believe that they average above 2 or 3 per cent, taking account on the 
one hand of the products used by fanners themselves, and on tne other of their 
work. (14.) 

Capital employed in agriculture does not seem to Mr. Agkr to yield nearly as 
much profit aa capital inveeted in other business. Capitalists seem to prefer bank- 
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ing, etc., to investing in farms. Mr. Ager would rather have his capital invested in 
a farm than anything else, because he can manage it. Many farmers fail, but Mr. 
Ager does not believe the proportion of failures is as large as in mercantile business, 
where it is said to be 90 per cent. One trouble is that the farmers like to have their 
sons and daughters dress well and have as good horses anj) carriages as those in 
other business, and farms aTe often mortgaged for that purpose. Thirty per cent of 
the farms of Maryland, including many which were unencumbered 20 years ago, are 
now mortpiged. (110,111.) •» 

Mr. Norkib thiriks the earnings of capital in agriculture are not a quarter as great 
as in banking or mercantile pursuits, though taking the last 20 years as a whole 
perhaps as many have managed to live in agriculture as .in any other business. 
(325,326.) 

Mr. Wn.sox, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks the earnings of capital in 
agriculture are less than in other lines of business. (247. ) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, thinks the earnings of capital invested in agriculture are 
less than the earnings of capital invested in other industries. He estimates the aver¬ 
age net earnings of capital in agriculture at 3 per cent. (221, 227.) 

Mr. Hanley says that grain and cotton, the great natural crops of the United 
States, are raised at a loss, as compared with other industrial occupations, because of 
a lack of proper legislation, and of organization and intelligent action on the part of 
farmers and workmen. The farmer is growing poorer each year. (274,287.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, believes that small investments in agriculture pay 
at least as well as anything else he knows of, and are safer; but that this is not true 
of investments in large farms by inexperienced men who farm them out. Mr. 
Greeley adds that the average farmer is determined not to count what he gets except 
the cash for the crops he sells in town; he does not .reckon what he retains for home 
consumption. Reckoning these products and rent, etc., agriculture exceeds other 
occupations, and for certainty of returns it greatly surpasses the average business 
investment. When a farmer has for his family the liest and freshest of all the land 
can produce, rent, livery, water, and sometimes fuel, he would lie doing much better 
than many city people if he were not able to show any addition to his bank account; 
and this also any farmer who understands his business should lie able to do. The 
certainty and permanency of his jxisition should also lie taken into consideration. 
(934.) 

Professor Davenport says profits from- land will of course not compare with the 
profits of an eminently successful merchant, but the investment in land is more in 
the nature of a jiennanent investment and some income is certain. The farmer is 
not likely to lose his capital or impair it except by bail management,, while some 
merchants lose all their capital very quickly. There are many excellent families 
with 80 acres of land who live successful lives, dress comfortably, and educate their 
children, and leave the sons (letter off than the fathers were at the start. Either we 
must reckon fairly large nay for the farmer’s time, or a pretty large return on the 
capital invested, or else reduce the expense of living to a very small amount. Pro¬ 
fessor Davenport says he has never seen a student who has appreciated the value of 
landed possessions to a family. If a family can stay upon the land for 4 or 5 gener¬ 
ations it becomes a ]lower in its locality. (265, 266.) 

Mr. Holmes testifies that the agricultural products of the United 8tates in 1889 
were reported by the Eleventh Census to tie worth $2,500,000,000. The general 
opinion is that this statement is too low. It is doubtful if farmers in reporting the 
value of their products have included their living. The farmer probably omits his 
garden, which is worth $25 or $50, and certain farm products. On the other hand, 
there may be a duplication, because he may include so many bushels of com, and 
also the steers fattened in the com. Mr. J. II. Dodge, formerly Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, estimated the value of farm products in that year to be 
about $3,600,000,000. Using the census figure, however, Mr, Holmes finds that the 
products were distributed as follows: Wages of agricultural laborers, $645,500,000; 
commercial fertilizers, $38,500,000; interest on mortgages, $76,750,000; interest on 
crop liens, estimated at the rate of 40 per cent on the debt, $120,000,000; taxes (esti¬ 
mated), $116,666,000. Allowing theoretical interest on the remainder at 7.7 percent, 
the average rate for farm mortgages in 1890, there remains only $410,000,000 to be 
divided among nearly 5,500,000 farmers, giving them only $6..'h3 a month as wages. 
On the other band, allowing wages at the rate of $22.61 per month would exactly 
absorb the remainder; thus it appears that allowing interest to the farmers on their 
farm capital, they earn substantially no wages, and allowing them no interest, they 
receive nut $22.61 a month as wages. (154.) ’ 

Dr. Crowell submits a table compiled by Professor Emerick from the census of 
1890, showing that the product of agriculture for each worker waswmly $290, while 
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the product per capita in manufactures was 1893. This is declared to be a decisive 
argument iii favor of moving to the city, so far as general averages are concerned. 
(338.) 

New England. —Mr. Stockwell presents the results of an investigation by the Con¬ 
necticut labor commissioner in 1888. The accounts of 693 farmers showed a total 
capital of 13,810,742; the total receipts, including prcrfucts consumed, $707,153; 
expenses, including products consumed by the family, $690,990; net profits, $16,163, 
or, including the value of products consumed, $143»JS5. (892.) 

New lermj .—There were in 1890 in New Jersey 30,288 farms of an average size of 
86 acres, the total capital invested amounting to nearly $184,000,000. Mr. Dve 
believes that the earnings of capital in farming are less than they were 40 years ago, 
and very much less than those of other lines of business. He quotes from an article 
by Dr. George H. Cook, which states that in 1870 the agricultural capital in New 
Jersey was $265,000,000 and the value of agricultural products only $46,000,000. In 
1880 the agricultural capital had decreased to $214,000,000 and the value of products 
to $29,000,000. The capital invested in manufactures, on the other hand, was only 
$80,000,000 in 1870, and the products $169,000,000. while in 1880, with a capital of 
$106,000,000, the products were $254,000,000. (90.) 

Mr. Dye believes, however, that with improved methods of fertilization and of 
cropping a farm can be made to pay fairly well in New Jersey at present, especially 
since the original investment, owing to the low price of land, is so small. (92.) 

Mr. Coles, of 8alem County, N. J., testifies that at the price at which farming 
land can be bought in that part of the State, farming, with careful attention and close 
economy, is fairly profitable. The farmer can live fairly well and pay the interest 
on the purchase price, and perhaps work off the principal a little at a time.. The 
rate of interest is 6 per cent. (129,130.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Mii.ler thinks that for a period of years the condition of the Ohio 
farmer was as good as that of the merchants and manufacturers, but that at the time 
of his testimony (1900) it was perhaps not as good, because the conditions were then 
very favorable for the manufacturer and dealer, and very unfavorable for the Ohio 
farmer because of the loss of crops and the low prices prevailing for some agricultural 
products. (614, 615.) 

Minnie. —Mr. Wilson says it requires just as good a man to run a 160-acre farm as 
to run any other business, but the grain farmers of Illinois, while they have made a 
living and educated their children, have, as a class, made very little money of late. 
(251.) ' 

North Dakota. —Mr. lit tig e says that taking into consideration the price at. which 
lands were bought in North Dakota, the capital invested in agriculture does very 
well ns compared with investments in other lines, but the land which he bought at 
from $2.50 to $5 an acre he now considers worth from $25 to $40 an acre. (849.) 

Mr. Prom, a banker of Milton, N. Dak., thinks agriculture ismuch more profitable 
than any business enterprise conducted in North Dakota. The banks pay 20 per 
cent dividend, but Mr. Prom’s farm, which is worked on shares by tenants, pays 
better than that. (791.) 

Mr. Prom addR that the farmers of the Red River Valley in North Dakota do not 
think it best to leave the farm and go into anything else; they stick closely to the 
farm. Those who came there in 1882 and 1883 are as independent as any rich man; 
they do not want all the luxuries, but they are progressing. (794.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nai.l testifies that the people of Kentucky think capital employed 
in agriculture is not as profitable as that employed in other lines of business, ana he 
is inclined to their way of thinking. (809.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Stevens states that of the $435,000,000 of taxable property in 
Georgia $165,000,000 are invested in agriculture, including the value of the lands, 
$120 ! 000,000; live stock, $22,500,000; farm implements, $5,260,000, and household 
furniture, $16,250,000. The income from the farms is estimated for the year 1900 at 
$83,179,000, or 50 per cent gross or 8 per cent. net. The income is made up chiefly 
from cotton and com, with smaller proportions, in the order named, from peaches, 
sirup, rice, apples, vegetables, sugar, and tobacco. (914.) 

Generally speaking, Mr. Stevens Bays, well-managed Georgia farms pay from 8 to 
10 per cent on the capital invested. The earnings from capital thus invested com¬ 
pare favorably with the earnings of mercantile and other similar lines of business. 

Alabama. —Mr. Poole intimates that the plantations of Alabama pay from 10 to 15 
per cent on the investment. (M2.) 

Louwiima. —Dr. Stubbs, of Louisiana, conclude* that as the banks lend the farm¬ 
ers money at a fair rate of interest, fanning must be better than banking In a small 
way. It is certainly better than Southern railroads, most of whose stock is below 
par. The Illinois Central pays a dividend (Dr. Stubbs thinks 5 per cent), but he 
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does not think any of the Louisiana farmers could be induced to farm with as little 
as 5 per cent income. (782.) 

#. Statons for a low rats of profit.— Dr. Crowell explains the comparatively low earn¬ 
ings of capital in agriculture substantially as follows: In agriculture the competitive 
principle governs prices, but in manufacturing, after a certain limit of competition is 
reached, the inevitable result is combination, which lias come about on account of 
the difficulty of distributing or marketing the product so as to get an even, continuous 
return on the capital. In agriculture prices tend to remain near the cost of produc¬ 
tion, the lowest lqvel of efficiency of capital being found in agriculture. Manufactur¬ 
ing interests, after they have spent their competitive energy, tend to combine and 
organize with a view of controlling production in the interest of more regular prices, 
and thus tend toward the maximum of return on capital ana reward foriabor. The 
principle that governs the distributive system, also, is the principle of combination. 
When the Eastern farmer produces for Europe and the Western farmer for the East, 
the distributive feature enters and the great profits arising are a temptation for labor 
and capital to go into that activity; so the distributive system increases until it grinds 
heavily upon tne community, especially if it is favored by legislation, as, for exam-' 
pie, by export premiums. Dr. Crowell says we seem to have arrived at a condition 
where the distributive system is a very important feature, and it seems to him that 
the wise line of policy to follow is to equalize the opportunities of capital in distri¬ 
bution and in production. (339.) 

Dr. Crowell explains that the farmer is governed by the law of diminishing 
returns; that is, for every additional unit of capital and lalior he will get less than a 
proportionate return in product. In manufacturing the law of increasing returns 
generally applies. Thus the farmer is limited by nature as the manufacturer is not. 
On the other hand, land which was supposed to have reached the point of diminish¬ 
ing returns may by some discovery or advance in agriculture be made to produce a 
much higher return than under the old methods of cultivation. (340.) 

Mr. Holmes explains the small income of farmers and farm laborers by saying 
that they do not produce enough wealth. The agricultural product in 1889 was only 
$293 for each farmer and farm laborer. In the South Atlantic States it was only $177; 
in the South Central States, $211; in the North Central States, containing most of 
the great corn and wheat States, where machinery is much more in use than in the 
South, $362; in the North Atlantic States, which are States of more dense population 
and diversified agriculture and better local markets, $389; in the Western States, 
including the Pacific States, $519. Mr. Holmes believes that this highest product of 
agricultural wealth in the Western States permits the comparatively high rate of farm 
wages in that part of the country. A larger value is produced in manufacturing than 
in agriculture, namely, $896 per worker, and wages are very much higher in manu¬ 
facturing industries than on the farm. (155.) 

6. Disrepute of agriculture explained. —Professor DAVENPOHrexplains the feeling that 
agriculture is a degrading or menial occupation on historical grounds. During and 
after the Roman Empire, he says, agriculture was largely an occupation of the con¬ 
quered and enslaved nations, so that there is a kind or inherited feeling that gentility 
goes with government and professional positions. Again, the farmers themselves 
have accepted and fostered the idea that agriculture is an inferior calling, and the 
feeling has been fostered sometimes by local politicians; who have informed the 
farmers that all the other occupations were combined agamst them. (258.) 

Mr. Redding, director of the Georgia Experiment Station, says there is never any 
disposition to look down on agriculture in the South, but laboring people associate 
the idea of field labor with negro labor, because most of the laborers ip the lower 
part of Georgia and South Carolina are negroes, and if a white man went into the 
field he would have to work with them. (449.) 

7. Debt of (ho city to the oonntry.— Mr. Powers says there are many debts of the city 
to the country. There is a constant movement of men and wealth to the city, 
exhausting the farm wealth. If they do not give something back to the sections 
from which they come, these sections will 1* pauperized and degraded. Their abil¬ 
ity to make money must be kept up as the fertility of the farm is kept up. The money 
earned on the farm which has been moved to the city must be taxed to give a legiti¬ 
mate income back to the farm to expend for country schools and roads. (185.) 

VI.—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH. 

A. In foreign countries.—Dr. True, director of the Office of Experiment 
Stations of the united States Department of Agriculture, calls attention to a great 
world-wide movement for the organization of technical education in agriculture and 
scientific research along agricultural lines during the last hall century.. Among (or- 
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eign countries the movement has reached its highest perfection, in some respects, in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, where the system of agricultural education includes 
schools of various grades, from the university to the elementary school. Russia, 
Australia, and Japan are developing quite complete system of agricultural education 
and investigation. Egypt has at least one very well organized agricultural college, 
in connection with which experiments are conducted, and the Sultan of Turkey has 
called upon the Secretary of Agriculture to recommend an expert to advise him how 
to organize agricultural education and experimentation in the Turkish Empire. The 
great commercial nations with which the United States is coming more and more into 
competition are every year increasing their efforts to perfect their system of agricul¬ 
tural education and investigation, and the United States can not afford to be behind 
the rest of the world in this respect. (138.) 

1. Germany.—Mr. Powkhs says Germany has led the world in bringing out all the 
possibilities of the soil through agricultural schools and experiment stations. This 
has been a monumental work of great benefit to German farmers. (177.) 

2. Great Britain.—Dr. Tkue says Great Britain has no thoroughly organized agri¬ 
cultural education or experimentation, though there are a few agricultural colleges, 
and in recent years grants of money have been made to a number of institutions. 
Reports of the experiment stations of France, Germany, and Belgium are being con¬ 
stantly translated and made available to the English farmer, and the experiment 
station at Rothamsted, England, which has been at work over 50 years, has also 
given him much valuable information. The great societies of agriculture in England 
and Scotland have also had an important part in the development of British agricul¬ 
ture; in some things, however, the British farmer has not been able to hold his own. 
The farmer of Denmark, who, with the help of the. Government., has organized the 
business of dairying on a scientific basis, is able to go into the English market with 
butter, and to some extent drive out the Englishman. Dr. True alstKCKplains the 
sale of Canadian cheese in England as a result of the very systematic and thorough 
work in agricultural education and investigation carried on in Canada, where the 
reports of the experiment stations are widely disseminated. (144, 145.) 

Dr. Wiley says Sir John Lawes has given practically his whole private fortune, 
amounting to over $500,000, in trust to continue the experimental work in agricul¬ 
ture which lie conducted for 60 years in conjunction with Sir Henry Gilbert. Dr. 
Wiley thinks this is the only instance in which a man has given his entire fortune 
for such a purpose without any hope of pecuniary gain. (643.) 

3. Seed control etathras oa the Continent.—Dr. VViley says every European govern¬ 
ment (especially Germany and Russia, and to a less degree Austria and France) 
maintains seed control stations where experiments are conducted. The German 
seed control stations are about 15 in number, devoted entirely to determining experi¬ 
mental methods of improving the quality of beet and other seeds. (642.) 

B. American agricultural colleges.— 1. Hietory.—Dr. True says the agri¬ 
cultural colleges are organized under (he land-grant act of 1862, which granted each 
State and Territory 30,000 acres of land for each Representative or Senator in Con¬ 
gress, the proceeds from the sale of which were to constitute a fund for the main¬ 
tenance of colleges in which agriculture and the mechanic arts should be taught 
Before 1862 only a very few States had agricultural colleges. Michigan was the first 
State to establish such a college. Maryland, Pennsylvania, and other States had 
made some movement in that direction. (139,144.) 

S. Statu tics.—There are land-grant colleges, Dr. True says, in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska. Some of the States have separate institutions for the col¬ 
ored people, so that the total number of such institutions in 1898 was 64, of which 
61 maintained courses in agriculture. Their resources of funds, lands, buildings, and 
equipment were valued at more than $63,500,000, and their incomes amounted to 
more than $6,000,000. The value of the addition made to their buildings and equip¬ 
ment in 1898 was estimated at $2,800,000, paid for, in large part, by State appropria¬ 
tions. There were 2,611 persons teaching in these institutions, and the total number 
of students as 31,668, of which number 4,181 were in agricultural courses. (140.) 

8. Character of work.— Dr. True says the agriculturaTcollege at Amherst, Mass., is 
the only purely agricultural college in this country. In 27 States and Territories the 
land-grant colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical colleges. In 20 
States they are the State universities, in which there is a department or school of 
agriculture. In all these institutions there is the regular collide course in agricul¬ 
ture, shorter courses, commonly of 2 years’ duration, and special courses in dairying, 
etc. There has been a great tendency of late years toward specialisation. (139.) 

Mr. Hale declares that the Government aid to agricultural colleges is misapplied. 
When the grant was made most of the States had not begun to realize that terming 
was anything more than digging something out of the sou. They turned the grant 
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over to their classical institutions, the management of which took no interest in agri¬ 
cultural education. Michigan was one of the States that saw the need of scientific 
instruction in agriculture. Mr. Hale declares that the Michigan Agricultural College 
is a marvellous succetn, and that Kansas and some other States have done exceed¬ 
ingly well. In general, the idea has been that if a boy or gjrl could get a little clas¬ 
sical education he would be enabled to get a living without working. Mr. Hale 
declares that Congress ought to see that the money is used as it was intended to be. 
(386.) 

Professor Davenport says it was 20 years before the agricultural colleges succeeded 
to any reasonable degree in teaching the principles involved in agriculture. They 
first had to be discovered. At first the attempt was simply to recite the practice of 
the country as it existed, but there has developed an immense literature in agricul¬ 
ture, and there is now enough to base a strictly scientific course of study upon. The 
universities, where the educational problem was complex, were longer in recog¬ 
nizing the proper basis upon which agriculture should be studied than were the 
colleges, which had but one problem to work out; but of late quite a number of uni¬ 
versities have caught the idea that agriculture is a thing to be studied by itself, and 
have put in very strong departments of agriculture. Students have responded about 
in proportion to the value of the instruction. Agriculture and the mechanic arts are 
the new Btudies in universities. Since the founding of the agricultural colleges and 
State universities we have gone through a most active period of mechanical industry, 
and the problems of mechanics being simpler than those of agriculture and capable 
of mathematical demonstration, they are more quickly worked out; and so in nearly 
all the schools the mechanic arts develop more rapidly than agriculture, which 
involves the nicest questions of chemistry, botany, biology, physics, and geology, as 
well as economics. It is only within a few years that really good instruction has 
been givett’fn agriculture. In the end the universities ought to do better work in 
agriculture than the colleges, because the environment is better and the associations 
freer. Professor Davenport does not think there is any prejudice in the universities 
against agriculture. There is a growing respect for the subject. (259-261.) 

Mr. McKay, a trustee of the University of Illinois, says that many of the land- 
grant colleges have developed into real universities, and have very largely met the 
local demands for instruction. When the institutions were established there was not 
much demand for scientific instruction in agriculture, especially in the Western States, 
because by simply turning over the soil Of the prairies and cultivating it very indiffer¬ 
ently a man could raise a crop-of 50 or 60 bushels of corn to the acre. The time has 
now arrived when it is necessary that each acre of land should produce the best pos¬ 
sible results, and there is arising a demand for scientific agriculture. Mr. McKay 
believes that these institutions will meet the demand. The board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois have asked for large appropriations for the college of agricul¬ 
ture. (534.) 

Dr. True says the general plan of teaching in agricultural colleges and schools of 
this countiy has not been well organized. The Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations is studying the methods of teaching agriculture with a view 
to their improvement Dr. True does not think, however, that the best plan is to 
have the students spend a considerable part of their time on the farm. The farm 
should be used as a laboratory is, though incidentally the student will get a certain 
amount of practice from this use. The aversion of farmers to “book learning” is a 
very great obstacle, but the number of farmers who read and profit by the literature 
available to them is increasing yearly. (145.) 

4 . Agricultural colleger la various Statu.— Vermont. —Mr. Spear testifies that the 
Vermont Agricultural College is gradually gaining in students and effectiveness, and 
is regarded with good favor by the people of the State. During the past few years 
there has been a dairy school, lasting a month or 6 weeks each winter. (404.) 

New Jertey. —Mr. Dye says the New Jersey Agricultural College owns a farm, dairy, 
etc., which are made self-supporting, and on which valuable experiments are being 
made. Farmers are invited to visit and inspect the farm, and numerous farmers 
cooperate with the institution by conducting experiments on their own farms. (89.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Miller says the Ohio State University has short, intermediate, and 
long courses in agriculture, as well as veterinary, dairy, and other special courses. 
Degrees are conferred in the full agricultural course, in the veterinary course, and, 
perhaps, in the dairy course. Some years ago there was general complaint against 
the State University, which is the successor of the old Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, but recently the College of Agriculture has been so improved and enlarged 
that it is generally satisfactory to the people and is growing in patronage, though it 
is not yet well patronized for a State with the agricultural population of Ohio. The 
expenses have not been reduced to so low a point as at many of*the other institu¬ 
tions in the State, and this discourages the attendance of the poorer farmers’ sons. 
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Not much attention has been given to the dormitory facilities. The students who 
seek employment on the university farm are paid a certain amount an hour for such 
work as there is to do, and some students have been self-supporting. The classics 
overshadow the agricultural department, however. Perhaps the greater number of 
those who enter the agricultural classes change their course and graduate in one of 
the other departments, drifting into the professions. (606, 610.) 

IUinmt. —Mr. McKay testifies that the University of Illinois consists of colleges of 
agriculture, science, engineering, arts, law, and medicine. He thinks the College of 
Arts has always had-a larger number of students than any of the others, but there 
are very few students studying Latin and Greek. (635.) 

Professor Davbnpobt says we should do better in America than the European 
agricultural school, which aims chiefly to train students in methods of practice. We 
must turn out well-trained citizens. At the University of Illinois a man graduates 
in agriculture when he offers the same number of credits that would entitle him to 
graduation from any other course. One-third of these must be in technical agricul¬ 
tural subjects, one-third in science, and the other third from anything the university 
offers. In practice the students generally take more agriculture than is required. 
(264.) 

North Dakota. —Mr. Pbom, of Milton, N. Dak., says there is an agricultural college 
at Fargo, which does much good in that State. There is a growing, interest in the 
education of the farmer in North Dakota, and the farm boys are getting a better 
education. Mr. Prom thinks the Improvement has a tendency to keep the boys on 
the farm and make farm work more interesting. President Hill, of the Great 
Northern Hailroad, sends a train through the country during the summer and 
invites the farmers to ride over to Fargo to visit the Agricultural College and return 
without any charge. This is taken advantage of by the farmers, with the best results. 
(790, 791.) 

Mr. Budoe testifies that a good many farmers’ sons go to the agricultural college 
during the winter. There are probably 300 students. A great many young men 
who have farms go to the college to study up on farming during the winter, when 
they have not much to do. Some also go to learn how to run thrashing machines, 
etc. Men 18, 20, and 26 years of age go there and take the course in farming; then 
there are longer courses for the boys who go through. (847.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. Greeley says the South Dakota Agricultural College has what 
is called an agricultural course, but he regrets that there is a great tendency in most 
agricultural schools to make universities of them and forget the practical—to make 
scholars and not farmers of those who go there. (931.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. Greeley adds that the agricultural college in Minnesota is having 
the same trouble that of South Dakota is, but not quite so much so, principally 
because the agricultural school and the State university are together, as is the case 
also in Nebraska, while in South Dakota and other States the university is in one 
town and the agricultural school in another. (932.) (Son aim Separation from uni¬ 
versities. VI B 8, p. clxvii.) 

Mr. Powers testifies that President Hill of the Great Northern Bailway brings 
every year, from every county along his road in Minnesota, and sometimes from 
Dakota, two persons from every township to Minneapolis, transportation free, to stay 
three days in the city, with the understanding that they shall spend one day at the 
State School of Agriculture and Experiment Station. Mr. Hill says this is not philan¬ 
thropy it is business; and explains that the profit of his road can come only from 
the added prosperity of the farmer, which can come only by a higher knowledge of 
agriculture, and improved methods. For several years he has brought the equivalent 
of 10 train loads of people a year a distance of from 160 to 300 miles. A great many 
(*183 J 86 k® ’ n * ere8 * e< * m ending their boys and girls to the agricultural school. 

Maryland.— Mr. Acer, master of the Maryland State Grange, testifies that the 
mechanic arts, horticulture, and dairying are taught at the Maryland Agricultural 
College, as well as agriculture. He thinks more of the pupils are educated in the 
classics than for aOTiculture. (107.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nall testifies that the Kentucky Agricultural College is getting to 
be very well supported by the farmers. The number of students is about 360, of 
which number 7 take the agricultural course alone. (812.) 

iTOrtft Carolina. —Mr. White says there is an agricultural and mechanical college 
at Baleigh for the whites, and one on a much smaller stale for the colored people at 
Greensboro. (426.) 

Mr, Graham criticises the equal division of the agricultural and mechanical col¬ 
lege fund of North Carolina between the two races, arguing that there are twice as 
many whites as negroes in the State, and that the same amount of money does not 
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get the same number o! teachers in the white college as in the colored college, 
because the teachers are oi higher grade. (439.) 

South Carolina. —Mr. Hammond sayB that Clemson College is an excellent technical 
school, with professors and a full equipment of laboratories and workshops, includ¬ 
ing a large and complete technical school. It is supported partly by the State, and 
partly by a fund created by the General Government. There is also a negro school 
at Orangeburg supported in the same way. Mr. Hammond does not think that the 
graduates of the agricultural colleges as a rule go back to farming. They go into all 
sorts of positions where knowledge of chemistry and engineering is required. Actual 
instruction in agriculture, if it is to be practically applied, must bo given in the com¬ 
mon schools. (824,830.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Budding testifies that there is a State agricultural college in Georgia, 
but few students take the agricultural course. (451.) 

Mr. Brown testifies that the money devoted to the agricultural and mechanical 
college in Georgia has largely been used in teaching Greek and Latin and similar 
subjects. Nevertheless a beginning is being made toward industrial education. 
There are separate industrial schools, supported by the State, for white boys, white 
girls, and colored persons. (64.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that the State University of Georgia, which receives aid from 
the Government under the acts of 1862 and 1890, is a classical institution, but aims 
to give enough agricultural and mechanical education to be enabled to receive the 
money. Agricultural education is not magnified as it ought to be. The leading 
agriculturists and the State Agricultural Society have agitated the question of making 
the agricultural college a distinct school, but the graduates of the university are in 
the law offices and newspaper offices, and control public opinion. Mr. Hale says 
there are two or three other technical institutions of a moderate degree of efficiency 
in Georgia. (385, 386.) 

Alabama.— Mr. Pooi.f. testifies that the. Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Auburn, Ala., has lieen in existence 30 years. Agriculture is taught in all its 
branches. Tuition is free, except for incidental fees of perhaps $10 or $12 a year. 
An experiment station is connected with the school. 

There are also in Alabama 9 district agricultural colleges, 1 in each Congressional 
district, drawing $2,500 a year from the State Department of Agriculture, which con¬ 
tributes also to 2 colored agricultural schools—Booker Washington's, atTuskegee, anil 
another near Montgomery under Professor Patterson. (920.) 

Umwiana .—Dr. Stubbs testifies that the 2 agricultural anil mechanical colleges of 
Louisiana, for white and colored students reflectively, were established under the 
land-grant act and the Morrill bill granting $25,000 ($15,000 at first) to each State 
and Territory. The college for whites is associated with the old Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge. It is very prosperous, having nearly 400 students, males 
exclusively. The university has a literary and scientific course, covering general 
science, as well as agricultural and mechanical subjects. It also includes the Audu¬ 
bon Sugar School. (779.) 

8. Special eehooli and (penial conriea ,—Xnr York State College of Forextnj. —Professor 
Feknow, director of the New York State College of Forestry, says that this college 
was established in 1898, by act of the legislature of New York, for two objects: to 
educate foresters, and to make a demonstration of practical forest management on a 
tract of timlierland in the Adirondacks. It is an integral part of Cornell University. 
The course of instruction is one of 4 years. Four students were registered the first 
year, 17 the second, and 26 the third. Certain courses in the college have been taken 
by much larger numbers of students from other departments of the university. The 
students will find employment after graduation with forest commissions of New York 
and other States, with the United States Bureau of Forestry, and with lumber firms 
and managers of large estates which include forest properties. Probably, also, other 
colleges of forestiw will lie established and will need teaching forces. (1000.1001.) 

Dairy tchool, Wucontin. — Dr. True testifies that the special dairy school at the 
University of Wisconsin has already (1899) sent out about 800 trained butter and 
cheese makers, and has taught between 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter makingon 
the farm as distinguished from that in the creamery. There is ako at this insti¬ 
tution a short course in agriculture, having 190 students in 1898-99. Professor Henry, 
dean of the college, says that places have lieen found on farms in this one year for 
more than 50 young men, who got from $2 to $10 a month more because of their 
special training. (139.) 

Audubon Sugar School.— Dr. True says a school for training sugar experts has been 
in operation a number of years at Audubon Park, New Orleans, in connection with 
the experiment station, and more recently at Baton Rouge, in connection with the 
State university, which hag proved useful and has received financial support from 
the Sugar Planters’ Association. (139,140.) 
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Dr. Stubbs says the Audubon Sugar School, which was started under his direction, 
was established by the sugar planters of Louisiana, and after 4 or 5 years the State 
adopted it. There is a 6-year’s course. The students spend 6 months in studying 
the sciences and in the workshops of the Agricultural and Mechanical College; then 
for 3 months in the year they work practically in the Bugarhouse, the sugar fields, 
and the laboratories of the sugar experiment station. Every boy who attends the 
school is required to plow, plant, hoe, ditch, cut cane, run the boilers and machinery 
of the sugarnouse, and do everything that is done on the place. Dr. Stubbs has kept 
a millionaire’s son on a 4-mule plow while the thermometer was ninety-odd degrees 
in the shade. (778, 779.) 

Dr. Stubbs says there were a dozen Cubans in the sugar school when the war broke 
out. Science knows no political boundaries, and when the school was first opened 
the question arose what should be done with applications from foreigners. The peo- 

S le decided that all they could do was to charge an increased tuition, which was 
one until the State took charge. The State law prohibits any charge at all for any 
instruction the State gives, and hence foreigners are educated at the sugar school 
without payment of fees. (780.) 

8. Occupation of graduates.—-Dr. Crowell's observation leads him to believe that 
pupils instructed in agricultural colleges, etc., do not go back to the farms, and for 
that reason he thinks distinctively agricultural institutions have not yet found their 
normal function. (337.) 

Mr. Bhiuham says that unfortunately a considerable proportion of the farmers’ 
sons who are able to go to college desire to take up some other work than fanning, 
though this tendency is becoming less marked. (12.) 

Mr. Whitney remarks that few of the young men who go to college attempt to fit 
themselves for farm work. He instances the small number of students who have 
taken the agricultural course at Yale University, which has had a permanent endow¬ 
ment for agricultural education. He also says that at Harvard, which has both an 
agricultural and a technical school, there is a much greater attendance at the technical 
school, and also in the classical college, than in the agricultural course. (868.) 

Mr. Hale knows of a number of successful farmers in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan, and Now York who are graduates of agricultural colleges. He says the 
graduates of these colleges far outstrip other fanners, if they have a love of the soil 
and the same business ability. (387.) 

Mr. Norris says many young men are getting much benefit from the agricultural 
courses at Cornell, especially the short courses of 10 or 20 weeks in dairying, fruit 
growing, and practical agriculture. As a rule, he thinks they are content to go back 
to the farm, but as farmers some young men would be complete failures, “because 
they never were born that way.” A man will not be a success in anything he does 
not like. Mr. Norris thinks every man should be allowed his natural inclination; if 
he has an eye for mechanics, he ought to take a courso in that line. (324.) 

New Jeraey. —Mr. Dye says that a very small proportion of the graduates of the 
New Jersey Agricultural College go back to the farms. (88.) 

Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, testifies that some of the Btudents of the agricultural 
college return to the farms, and some have gone on to a higher education and found 
more profitable business. The influence of the agricultural college on agriculture is 
felt more through the dissemination of information among farmers than in the educa¬ 
tion of farmers’sons. (126.) 

Ohio .— Mr. Miller testifies that the graduates of the College of Agriculture of the 
Ohio State University go back to the farm as a rule. Among them are some of the 
very liest lecturers and workers in agricultural lines. (610.) 

Michigan .—Professor Davenport testifies that the Michigan Agricultural College, 
which graduated its first class in 1861, took a census of its graduates 25 or 30 years 
after its establishment and found that a little more than 60 per cent of them were in 
agriculture. A careful study was made of the proportion of graduates of purely 
technical schools, such as lawyers, doctors, and ministers, who follow through life 
the calling they were educated for, and it was found to be below 60 per cent Pro¬ 
fessor Davenport has known many men who came to the college without any idea 
of going onto the land, because it was a cheap course to take, who afterward did go 
upon the land. It takes capital to own and operate land, and is more difficult to 
acquire a farm than to go into a profession, so there has been a great tendency for 
the graduates to teach school for a time or do something else in which they could 
make more money than by doing ordinary farm labor. The Michigan Agricultural 
College found that of the 60 per cent not on the land, a large proportion of the 
graduates of long standing were landowners, and that nearly all the recent gradu¬ 
ates looked forward to owning land as soon as they could afford it There is now a 
tendency for young men who are up in agriculture to rent farms. (281.) 
llHnou.—mi, McKay testifies that the percentage of those taking an agricultural 
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corn* in the University of Illinois who have gone back to fanning has been very 
small. A young man taking a 4 years course in the university obtains a fairly liberal 
education. If he takes theregufar course in agriculture, he gets more than simply 
the technical agricultural subjects; he has considerable literature, modem languages 
and a good knowledge of chemistry, physics, ami biology. A number of the grad¬ 
uates are now deans of colleges of agriculture, or professors of agriculture; some are 
directors of experiment stations. They went into these positions because they could 
earn more than they could on the farm. (536.) 

Professor Davenport explains that the teaching of agriculture in the universities 
is more technical than in the colleges of agriculture, and that students do not take 
the course unless they expect to go upon the land. The agricultural students at the 
University of Illinois will all go upon the land, except an dbcasional one who is 
picked out for an instructor somewhere. (262.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. Powers says boys are sometimes educated just enough to take them 
away from the farms, and the agricultural colleges sometimes educate them in wrong 
lines. The Minnesota School of Agriculture, however, is educating them to stay at 
home. They go back and become important factors in the elevation of farmers, 
spreading abroad a knowledge of the science of agriculture. None of the other 
western institutions have so large a proportion of graduates who go back to the 
farms. (172, 183.) 

North Dakota.—Mr. Budge says a meat many of the graduates of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College leave the farms and seek the professions. Some go from 
the agricultural college to the university, and some go to the University of Minne¬ 
sota. The university boys are a little older than the agricultural college boys. The 
older students at the agricultural college study for the improvement of their own 
farms, but the young boys go there because they can get in when they can not get 
into a college; then in a year or two they go to the higher schools. (847, 848.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nall says a good many of the graduates of the Kentucky Agricul¬ 
tural College return to the farms, and they make very intelligent farmers. They are 
the entering wedge for better farming in Kentucky. Quite a number have gone into 
other pursuits. (812, 813.) 

Audubon Sugar School, Louisiana. —Dr. Stubbs says the Audubon Sugar School has 
graduated quite a number of young men who are now filling positions wherever cane 
sugar is grown—probably 15 or 20 are in Hawaii, including the director of the exper¬ 
iment station there. The director of the experiment station in Queensland, who was 
formerly one of Dr. Stubbs’s assistants, went out there on a 5-year contract at 115,000 
a year, to teach sugar growing and manufacture. Another graduate and former 
assistant is director of the experiment station of the Hawaiian Planters’ Association, 
at Honolulu, getting $5,000 a year and expenses. The boys are doing well every¬ 
where. They have also added to the Louisiana sugarhouses, a fair projiortion of 
which are run by the graduates of the school. A dozen or more are in Cuba: others 
are in Mexico, Porto Rico, the Danish West Indies, French Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Mauritius. (779, 780.) 

Wholesome influence of college-trained farmers.— Dr. True says agricultural colleges 
are sending out every year young men thoroughly trained in agricultural lines whose 
influence will be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture. (140.) 

Professor Davenport testifies that the graduates of the Michigan Agricultural 
College engaged in agriculture have been much more successful than the average 
farmer, and that recent graduates especially have become centers of lietter methods 
in their own communities. The sentiment against “book farming” has entirely 
changed during the last decade, and now if a man knows a thing, the farmers are 
glad to learn it from him. (262.) 

7. Beneficial effect of the agricultural colleges upon agriculture.— Mr. Stockwkll 
says the State agricultural colleges are doing a grand work in sending out lecturers 
and teachers by example, as well as in institute work. There has been a great 
advance within’20 or even 10 years, largely due to the technical and experimental 
education in agriculture. (887.) 

Mr. Dye says the various agricultural colleges in this country have done much to 
lay the foundation for better farming. It was about 1840 that chemistry began to be 
applied to the study of agriculture, the needs of soils, etc., and the effects have been 
very beneficial. The laboratory discovers principles which are of practical impor¬ 
tance to the farm, but the chemical analysis of soils to determine the projiortion of 
plant foods which they contain and the needs of fertilizers is not in itself sufficient; 
it must be accomjnnied by careful experimenting with different crops and fertilizers. 
This is being done with very beneficial results by tha State experiment station in 
New Jersey and by similar stations elsewhere. (88, 89.) 

Mr. Powers says the agricultural colleges of the West are doing a great work. He 
is satisfied that the work of the agricultural colleges and schools m tne West fa add- 
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ing as much as or more than any single factor to the prosperity of the farmers. 
(183.) 

Professor Davenport thinks the support of agricultural colleges is the best invest¬ 
ment of money the Government ever made, considering the good to the farmers, the 
maintenance of fertility, the upbuilding of agriculture, and the cheapening of prod¬ 
ucts which result. He says,the tendency to support agricultural colleges is much 
greater than formerly. (202.) 

8. Proposed ohangei in organisation and courses of study. —Separation from universi¬ 
ties. —Mr. Brigham considers that agricultural and mechanical colleges should be 
kept entirely distinct from other universities. In many cases the State universities 
have secured funds from the State and national governments, nominally for educa¬ 
tion in agriculture, and have spent them in teaching the classics and similar subjects. 
In the separate instruction there would be more likely to exist a sentiment as to the 
honorable nature of work and a pride and enthusiasm for agriculture. (13.) (See 
also VI B 4, Minnesota, p. clxii.) 

Modification of curriculum.— Mr. Bachelper says that the various agricultural col¬ 
leges in New England devote relatively more attention to mechanical arts than to 
agriculture. A large proportion of the farmers’ boys who go through the course 
enter other occupations and do not return to the farm. Mr. Bachelder believes that 
the courses should be so modified as to develop enthusiasm for agriculture and thus 
tend to raise the standard of forming and of rural life. (44.) 

Domestic framing.—Miss Emma Sick els, secretary of the National Pure Food Asso¬ 
ciation and of the National Domestic Science Association, says that comparatively 
small opportunity is given for education in the normal, healthful vocations of life, 
such as the best methods of conducting a farm, a business, or a home. Education is 
designed to meet abnormal conditions, which are actually developed by the facilities 
provided for meeting them, while the means for best promoting normal conditions 
are neglected. This is especially true of women’s work. The only opportunities 
for a thorough education he in some profession or other field of men’s work. It is 
easier for a woman to be a physician, a lawyer, or a chemist than to be a cook in the 
broadest sense of the word. It is easier to learn anatomy, botany, or astronomy 
than to learn the principles of combinations of food materials and the right use of 
foods. There is no place in which domestic science is taught in the systematic way 
in which almost every science is taught. For 20 years Miss Sickels has been trying 
to find an opportunity for making as thorough and systematic a study of the laws 
for the preservation of health as is afforded in the schools of medicine for its restora¬ 
tion, but has found no place in any school or university where the simple necessary 
rules of life are efficiently and effectually taught. (519.) 

Miss Sickels says the agricultural colleges of Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Kansas (Professor Davenport adds South Dakota and Michigan) are now giving some 
attention to the preparation and use of foods, but they are handicapped by lack of 
system and lack of funds. Some uniform system should be developed applicable to 
all of them, and their reports systematized by the Department of Agriculture, as 
recommended by the subcommissiou on domestic science of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. The teaching of cooking in the public schools would naturally fol¬ 
low from this work in the universities. In 1899 an appropriation of $15,000 was 
made for investigating the nutrition of food; but the investigations now made are 
almost solely as to a balanced ration, while in practical application the methods of 
preparation have the greatest value and importance. In most cases the use of stimu¬ 
lants is due to lack of nutritious food. Miss Sickels says there is a lack of text-books 
on this subject. (620, 521.) 

Mr. Greeley thinks no girls’ school, particularly a normal school, should ever per¬ 
mit a girl to go out from it until she is a thorough housekeeper and cook, well 
acquainted with plain nursing, and trained to regard these things as among the 
highest womanly accomplishments. (931.) 

C. Primary and secondary schools.—1. Haed af practical training in farm 

work.—Mr. Whitney criticises the agricultural institutions for not being satisfied to 
remain schools, but aspiring to the dignity of colleges and universities. Abroad, he 
says, it is much more frequent to see primary or high schools in agriculture in ton¬ 
ing districts. A young man educated in such an institution is likely to be much 
more contented to follow agriculture than one who goes to a university, where the 
agricultural course is looked down upon by the other students and is supposed not 
to maintain the rigorous training that the classical and mathematical studies are 
thought to offer. It seems to Mr. Whitney that the opportunities are not presented 
to train people in the particular knowledge required in any line of agriculture. He 
thinks there is need for more agricultural schools and not for more agricultural col¬ 
leges. The schools should be right out on the farm lands where the hoys work. If 
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such a school were established in anagricultural center like Lancaster County, Pa., 
under the splendid agricultural conditions prevailing there, and if hoys could see the 
methods pursued ana learn how to handle stock and crops, they would acquire infor¬ 
mation that would fit them admirably to take charge of estates or lands of their own 
elsewhere. If Mr. Whitney wanted to educate a young man to be a tobacco expert, 
he would send him to Florida, where the industry has been developed along really 
scientific lines by practical men. A man familiar with the details of the work, though 
not otherwise educated, will command a salary of from $2,000 to $4,000. (869, 870.) 

Mr. Greeley, secsetary of the Board of Kegents of Educatiahof South Dakota, says 
the best agricultural school for a boy is to spend a year with sthorough-going up-to- 
date stockman and farmer, and to live in daily touch with first-class stock raising 
and farming. The nearer the agricultural schools can come to this the more successful 
they will be. (931.) 


8. Existing lohools erf agriculture.—Dr. True says there is connected with the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota a School of Agriculture of high-school grade, organized separately 
from the College of Agriculture, and reporting in 1898 an attendance of 275 young men 
and 50 young women. Nearly all the graduates are said to return to farm homes. 
One branch of the institution is a dairy school, with an attendance of about 100 young 
men with some previous experience in butter and cheese making, who desire a more 
technical knowledge of the subject. A similar school has been started at the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska, with an attendance (1899) of 60 boys, rejiorted to be direct from 
the farm and with the intention of going back. Hampton Institute, Virginia, anil 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, are developing agricultural courses along high-school 
lines. There is a school at Doylestown, Pa., under Jewish auspices, understood to 
be endowed by the Baron Hirsch fund, which has a farm school on the Kuropean 
pattern, the boys living on the farm and having practical instruction in agriculture. 
Dr. True also understands that the Miller Manual Training School of Virginia gives 
some training in agriculture in this way. He regards this as simply the beginning of 
a movement for secondary agricultural education, and believes that there is needed 
the development of secondary schools of agriculture in this country as they have been 
developed in Europe. (140.) 

Glenwood School for Hoys.—Mr. George founded the Glenwood School for Boys 
near Chicago about 1889, for the purpose of educating boys in agriculture. (224.) 

Bruircliff Manor.—Mr. Flanders, of New York, says tha't a school has been estab¬ 
lished at Briarcliff under private auspices in the hope"of doing something to turn the 
tide of young men from the city back toward the farm. It was an outcome of an 
investigation of the scarcity of farm lalxirers made by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. (998.) 

Hampton and Tuskegee.— Dr. True says the education in agriculture at Hampton 
and Tuskegee is decidedly practical, though it has not gone very far. The experi¬ 
ment stations and agricultural colleges in the South are also teaching a great deal of 
value to the farmer. (145.) 

Mr. Poole says the advantages to the colored man of such schools as that of Booker 
Washington’s are simply wonderful. Mr. Washington is a great man and doing a 
great work for his race. At the State fair at Birmingham in October, 1900, the agri¬ 
cultural and mechanical exhibit from the institute would have done credit to any 
college. Mr. Washington and his assistant, Mr. W. B. Counsel, encourage their 
pupils to go into agricultural pursuits, but that is done very little; young negroes take 
to the professions, especially preaching. Tuskegee Institute receives $1,500 from the 
State department of agriculture, and certain other moneys from the public-school 
fund. (923.) 

Mr. Hale thinks Mr. Washington is doing wonderful work. A number of very 
bright young men from Tuskegee have come to his fruit farm as tramp laborers look¬ 
ing for work. He found that they came to get a practical knowledge of a well-man¬ 
aged fruit farm, rather than for the wages. In some instances they have been dis¬ 
appointing, bat as a rule they are satisfactory. (401.) 

Calhoun Colored School.—Mr. Dillingham says that Lowndes County, Ala., is a 
typical Black Belt county, selected by Mr. Booker Washington when the Calhoun 
School was started, about 1892. There is at Calhoun a sort of farm village, having 
at the center a graded school running from the kindergarten up to the primary and 
grammar grades, giving agricultural training for boys and domestic training for girls. 
There are 18 workers at the school, about one-third educated blacks from Hampton 
and the rest educated whites from the North. They are trying to build up a neigh¬ 
borhood with an institutional object lesson at the center, consisting of a farm, a home, 
a school, and a church. The school is under no denominational control, but is sup- 

r xrted by voluntary contributions almost entirely. The students range jn age from 
to 21 years. Only 1 of the graduates has disappointed the teachers* the others all 
promise well. Some are buying farms, and that is the ambition of all; one is a level- 
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headed preacher in the neighborhood. They are trying to go on with their educa¬ 
tion and to educate those around them. They show energy, determination, and 
industry. The school has shown the people how they can raise a bale of cotton to 
the acre instead of a third of a bale, the average yield for the county by intensive 
farming and by using the cotton seed as a fertiliser, and how they can get’25 bushels 
of com to the acre instead of 15. Manual training has been developed out of the 
repair shop. (164, 167-169.) 

Mr. Dillingham %jys there is at Calhoun a neighborhood of farms and homes 
grouped about a eiyjdiziug center, with a school, church, etc., endeavoring to over¬ 
come the poverty and isolation of the farmer’s life. He looks to the farm village 
especially to protect the life of children. A short time before the Calhoun School 
was founded there was a race war in Lowndes County, but now the feeling between 
the races is pleasant, and white and colored people are working together at Calhoun. 
A Southern white man sold one of his plantations to the school, and is practically 
the agent of the school. (165,) 

Mr. Dillingham says a farmers’ conference is held each month, which is a school 
in farming for the older people. The economic gospel taught is to raise food and 
buy land. The black farmers of the farm village are buying some 3,600 acres. (166.) 

Other industrial schools in Alabama. —Mr. Dillingham says that besides theTus- 
kegee Normal and Agricultural Institute there is a manual-labor school at Hunts¬ 
ville, Ala., and the Calhoun School is trying to establish branch schools. (168.) 

D. Agricultural Instruction for adults.— 1. Farmers’ institutes.— Dr. Tkuk 
testifies that in some States the farmers’ institutes are managed by the agricultural 
college or experiment station; more frequently they are under’the direction of 
the State board or commissioner of agriculture, and in a few States there is a 
special State officer known as the Superintendent of Fanners’ Institutes. There has 
been a rapid increase in the number of institutes held. Dr. True estimates that they 
are now regularly held in about 30 States, and that during the year 1898-99 there 
were some 2,000 institutes, with a total attendance of about 500,000. When the 
institutes were first organized the farmers liked best to hear the successful farmers 
who had had experience in their immediate vicinity, but now the demand is more 
and more for experts who have made a wide study of agricultural problems. The 
institute workers have thus far been drawn largely from the colleges and experiment 
stations, but their staffs are getting overworked, and in one or two places at least 
there is the beginning of a movement to organize a special corps of institute workers. 
Dr. True thinks there should be in this country men corresponding to what in France 
are called traveling professors, who could ascertain what the needs of the farmers 
are, find out what is being done in the experiment station and in the department of 
of agriculture, and disseminate the information at farmers’ institutes and other 
farmers’ meetings. In Wisconsin there are now held annually 120 institutes, with an 
average attendance of more than 50,000. The best addresses are published in the 
annual institute bulletin, of which 60,000 copies are distributed, a copy being put 
in every school library in the State. The State makes an appropriation of $12,000 
annually for this work. Massachusetts, Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, and New York are also mentioned as States in which the institute 
movement has been especially successful. (141,142.) 

Vermont .—Mr. Spear testifies that Vermont has a good system of farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes, from 30 to 40 meetings being held in different localities during 3 months of 
each winter, under the direction of the board of agriculture, and largely under the 
auspices of the local granges. (404,405.) 

Massachusetts. —Mr. Stockwell says the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 
secures for institute lecturers the best talent it can obtain, securing practical men 
from the colleges and experiment stations and the most successful and progressive 
agriculturists to discuss their specialties. There is no connection between the insti¬ 
tutes and the agricultural college, but all the professors are on the list of institute 
speakers. The State provides one speaker for each institute. The list of institute 
speakers and their subjects is sent to every agricultural society in the State, and the 
i nsti tute committee or the member of the Board of Agriculture representing the society 
selects the speaker and subject best suited to their needs. One or two ladies are 
among the lecturers, and improved household conditions are discussed, as well as 
agriculture proper. The people usually meet in the morning and have some topic 
discussed by local agriculturists, or, if they please, they may select a local lecturer 
and pay him. The speaker sent by the Board of Agriculture follows in the afternoon; 
the rest of the programme is made up by the society. This induces a local interest 
which results in a large attendance. The average attendance in the winter of 1899- 
1900 was 91, in spite of storms and other drawbacks. Never before had there been 
such a demand for lecturers. 
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Mr. Stockwell explains that each of the 34 agricultural societies, in order to receive 
the 1600 bounty from the State, is obliged to hold 3 farmers’ institutes. Where 
there is no agricultural society, lectures are furnished to granges or farmers’ clubs, so 
that every section of the State is supplied, though the call is greater than can be 
supplied under the present appropriation. On an average there are at least 8 insti¬ 
tutes to a county each year. (893,896.) 

Pennsylvania. —Mr. Hamilton testifies that the Deputy Secretary of Agriculture 
organises farmers' institutes in the various counties of Pennsylvania, providing 
lecturers on the latest 1 and most improved methods of scientific agriculture. The 
State makes an annual appropriation for the payment of the expenses of speakers, 
the rent of halls, etc. Tne Deputy Secretary has a committee in fach county, which 
meets in June to select the places and dates at which they desire to have institutes 
held the following season. The State is divided into 5 districts, in each of which 
the State provides 3 lecturers who are expected to be present at every institute 
held in their section. The chairman of this hoard of representatives is an intelligent 
practical fanner of experience, energy, and judgment, well informed on agricultural 
topics, and able to express himself clearly. The second man is a scientist, supplied 
of late years by the State college. The third man is selected because he has suc¬ 
ceeded in some special line of agriculture, and is changed from time to time for men 
who are experts in other lines. The first 2 men are kept throughout the entire 
season. A pamphlet is published giving the names of the State lecturers, the topics 
they discuss, and short biographies, so that the local managers can see what line of 
work each individual is capable of treating, and can select one of the topics put down 
under the lecturer’s name. Loial committees are authorized to select persons in the 
neighborhood who have succeeded in some line of agriculture to lecture or read 
papers. Institutes generally continue for 2 days, beginning in the afternoon of one 
day and ending in the evening of the second day. The evening session of the first 
day is devoted to the interests of the education of farmers and their children, and to 
it are invited the county superintendent, school-teachere, and school children. 
Another prescribed session is a woman’s session, devoted to the interests of country 
homes, the care of children, the cooking of food, the science of nutrition, decoration, 
heating, lighting, and ventilation of country homes, flower gardening, etc. The 
local managers choose what they desire to have discussed at the other sessions. After 
each lecture there is an opportunity given for asking questions, which is regarded as 
the most important feature of the work. Institutes are held in Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, among the best florists, and the institute w orkers are expected to stand 
criticism from the best men in the country. The work is of high grade, and the 
interest has been very great. The difficulty is to secure halls of sufficient size. Asa 
rule the available buildings are entirely inadequate to hold the audiences. Country 
churches and sometimes country schoolhouses are used. In 1898-99 about 60,OCX) 
fanning people were reached in the institute work. (347-349.) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the farmers’ institutes have discouraged the discussion 
of controverted questions, such as the tariff and the money question, leaving them to 
orators sent out by the political parties. These questions are thought to distract 
attention from the real object of the institute work, which is to give information upon 
practical subjects. (374.) 

Ohio .— Mr. Miller testifies that farmers’ institute work was begun in Ohio in 1880 
the State Board of Agriculture making an allowance of $1,000 to cover expenses. 
After 2 or 3 years the appropriation was gradually increased, and the general assem¬ 
bly came to the aid of the board, so that it was possible to devote from $3,000 to 
$6,000 to institute work. In 1890 a general law was passed, providing for a per cap¬ 
ita allowance of 5 mills from the various counties, 3 mills to be used for local expenses 
of the fanners’ institutes held in the county, and 2 mills to be available by the State 
hoard of agriculture forits share of the expenses in furnishing speakers, etc. In 1896 
the law was amended, makingthe per capita allowance from the county funds 6 mills, 
with a maximum of $250, so that the State board now receives from $60 to $260 a 
year from each county, or about $8,300 in all, and the local societies receive an equal 
amount for expenditure at home. 

' From 1 to 4 institutes are held annually in each county. 

Local farmers’ institute societies organize under the laws of Ohio by petitioning 
the State Board of Agriculture, and receiving authorty from it. The local societies 
have a free hand in toe conduct of the institutes, under certain regulations adopted 
by the board. Partisan and religious questions must not be discussed, but the work 
must be confined to the farm and its interest. Many of the best papers are by women.’ 
The employment of woman speakera by the local societies is encouraged; the State 
board has not yet seen its way clear to employ them. The State board furnishes 2 
speakers to each institute, ana the speakers travel in pairs, but no two ti them work 
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together more than a week. In some other States the whole work is done from the 
institute bureau, from 4 to 7 siieakers being sent out and conducting the meetings 
from begining to end. Some States have 1 or 2 women who lecture on domestic sci¬ 
ence, etc. There is an average of 38 speakers on the Ohio list, each having from 5 to 
15 topics he can discuss intelligently. Each institute consists of 5 sessions, continu¬ 
ing 2 days and 1 evening, and each speaker is usually or. for 6 lectures. There is also 
a State institute at the capital, just previous to the annual meeting of the board of 
agriculture in the middle of January, at which addresses are delivered by the best 
men available in the Union, as well as by members of the Ohio corps of lecturers. 
The interest in the institute work is growing remarkably. The board has applications 
for several times the number of institutes that it can grant, and many independent 
meetings are held under the rules of the board. The work is increasingly valuable. 
Farmers are being encouraged and their work systematized. The average attendance 
is about 400. 

A committee selects the beet papers obtainable from the local speakers, with some 
from the employed speakers, and publishes annually a full institute report, largely 
marie up of the lectures delivered. Of this report 10,000 copies are published for 
distribution from the Department of Agriculture. It also goes into the general year¬ 
book of the department, of which 24,000 copies are printed, of which 19,000 are 
allotted to members of the general assembly, and 5,000, besides those not used by 
representatives from the larger cities, are distributed by the department of agricul¬ 
ture. Mr. Miller has asked the committee of the assembly to give the department 
25,000 copies, reducing the number available for members of the assembly. 

Most of the lecturers are farmers. There are also 6 professors from the agricul¬ 
tural college of the Ohio State University and 5 from the staff of the Ohio Experiment 
Station. The speakers are selected with a view to their capacity for educating and 
bringing out valuable discussions among farmers themselves. Mr. Miller emphasizes 
the importance of the latter feature, and says the very best information and thought 
has been found in localities which have felt the great ■ need of farmers' institutes. 
(605-607.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. M. F. Greeley, editor of the Dakota Farmer, testifies that Min¬ 
nesota is the leading State in the Union for farmers’ institutes, showing much the 
largest audiences and a correspondingly advanced condition of agriculture. Fre¬ 
quently the largest hall or opera house will not seat the audience. The average 
attendance last winter was about 557. Minnesota employs the best and most practi¬ 
cal speakers to lie found. It seems to I* very difficult to get clear-cut speakers on 
subjects the farmers are interested in who have a practical knowledge of what they 
talk about. Mr. Greeley says that in communities where institutes have been held 
there are better stock, better tilled fields, better handling of crops, more contented 
farmers, and more Imys and girls who are satisfied with, and proud of, their inde¬ 
pendent farm life than across the line in another State where they have not been 
held. (929,931.) 

North Dakota.—Mr. Prom says the greatest benefit the farmere of North Dakota 
derive from the agricultural college is through the professors’ tours through theStato 
holding institutes during the winter, when the farmers are not too busy to attend and 
get the best results of the experiments at the college. In December, 1900, 3 pro¬ 
fessors from the college held an institute in Milton and lectured on the handling of 
the soil, giving the results of their experiments in the growing of wheat in different 
wavs on different plots of ground, fertilized and unfertilized. The first institute at 
Milton was held the year before, a very dry year, and the farmers went to get the 
benefit of instruction from the professors, who had raised a crop during the dry year 
while the others did not. The institutes are made as attractive as possible, and they 
are very well attended. (790.) 

Mr. Prom says questions concerning elevator service or the grading of grain are 
not discussed at the farmers’ institutes of North Dakota. They are discussed among 
the farmers only in private conversation, and the fanners have taken no political 
action to protect themselves. (800.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the farmers’ institutes of North Dakota are well patron¬ 
ized and the results are good. The president of the agricultural college and 1 or 
2 of the professors generally go out to them. The president of the Great North¬ 
ern Kailroad goes to a good many of the meetings. Stock raising and general farm¬ 
ing are discussed. (848,849.) 

Maryland.—Ur. Agkr testifies that through the efforts of members of the Grange 
and of the Maryland Agricultural College an appropriation of $4,000 has been secured 
for farmers’ institutes in Maryland. The Director of Farmers’ Institutes secures speak¬ 
ers and gives notice of the meetings and of the subject to be discussed, choosing the 
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subjects according to the principal agricultural interest of the locality. At the close 
of the address anyone is at liberty to ask questions. The funds have not been suffi- 
cient-to permit the sessions to be held longer than 1 day at a time. Mr. Ager thinks 
the institutes have had a very beneficial effect, but the farmers who need instruction 
most do not attend the meetings. The attendance, however,. is better than formerly. 
(110, 114.) 

Kentucky.—Mr. Nall testifies that attempts have been made heretofore to hold 
farmers’ institutes in Kentucky by appointment of dates, and when the lecturers 
went to the designated place they would find no one there, or perhaps 2 or 3 or a 
dozen people. Mr. Nall has had a good attendance at the institutes he has held, 
because he has had the local backing of a club to work up interest. His plan is to 
have the local club make local arrangements, appoint a time, and arrange a local 
programme. He has almost determined not to go among the farmers until they are 
organized to hold institutes. The professors of the Agricultural College go with Mr. 
Nall, the State Department of Agriculture paying the expenses. Mr. Nall takes down 
the gist of what is said, catching all the arguments pro and con on each subject, 
writes them up, and publishes them in a supplement to an agricultural paper. The 
supplement is printed by the public printer and sent out to the Kentucky circulation 
of the paper under an arrangement with the publishers. The Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture also buys about 2,0CK) extra copies of the pajier to be sent gratis with the sup¬ 
plement to persons in the sections where few papers are taken. In this way what is 
said is in the hands of .the farmers within 10 days or 2 weeks. Mr. Nall finds that 
this plan works well, and is stirring up a great deal of interest. He lielieves it the 
most successful wav of getting the farmers to read and study on thrae subjects. (812.) 

North am! South Carolina. —Mr. White says farmers’ institutes are held in vari¬ 
ous parts of North Carolina under the auspices of the State Departmentof Agriculture, 
but they are for the whites, and the colored man is hot expected to attend. (426.) 

Mr. Hammond says that farmers’ institutes in South Carolina are conducted by a 
single lecturer, sent out on application by Cleinson College. They usually last only 
1 or 2 days. One was held in Mr. Hammond’s neighborhood and aroused much 
interest. (828, 829.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Redding says the State, of Georgia does not recognize the neces¬ 
sity of farmers’ institutes. They have Ix'cn held in an irregular way, but there are 
no funds to pay the expenses of managers and speakers. Nothing is being done to 
improve the condition of the farmer except by organized institutions, such as the 
experiment station, and to some extent by institutions like the State Agricultural 
Society. (447.) 

Alabama —Dr. Stubbs says farmers’ institutes or agricultural meetings have been 
held in all parts of Alabama. (789.) 

Mr. 'Poole, as Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, directs the holding of farm¬ 
ers’ institutes, being assisted by the professors from Auburn. Mr. Poole’s intention 
is to invite progressive farmers, also, to go with him. (920, 921.) 

I/mimana. —Dr. Stubbs testifies that the Louisiana State Board of Agriculture 
and Immigration organized farmers’ institutes some years ago, and they are now held 
in 50 of the 59 parishes of the State. The farmers meet anil discuss agricultural ques¬ 
tions under the guidance of a director, who is usually either the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture or Dr. Stubbs himself, or one of their associates, and who takes to them All 
the information he can relating to the subjects nearest to the farmers of that imme¬ 
diate vicinity. At every institute an attempt is made to select two or three local 
men to take part. (782, 783.) 

Need of farmers' institutes in the South.—Mr. Hale suggests that thq agricul¬ 
tural college funds could lie used to better advantage in the Southern States in the 
support of fanners’institutes. (388.) 

One great need of the farmers of Georgia, according to Mr. Stevens, is for the for¬ 
mation of a farmers’ institute or club in every county in which the heat methods of 
agriculture, the best machines for lalior saving, and other industries of the farmer 
might be discussed. Industrial education is as necessary to the farmer as to the 
mechanic, and the farmer can not afford to be behind the age any more than any 
other man. (918.) 

2. Traveling ecliool*.—Dr. True says that besides the ordinary farmers’ institutes, 
men from the agricultural colleges and experiment stations sometimes take up a 
particular line of instruction in a special locality in such a way that those in attend- 
aneeget a more systematic survey of the subject than at the ordinary institute. Only 
a beginning has been made in this work in this country, but it has been attempted 
abroad to a considerable extent. In England a number, of traveling dairy schools 
are in operation each season. (142.) 

3. Ending courses for farmers. — Dr. True speaks of the attempt qf Pennsylvania 
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and some other States to organize regular courses of home reading for farmers. The 
Pennsylvania State College, which was the first to do this in any thorough way, has 
enrolled (1899) between 400 and 600 persons who are pursuing these reading courses. 
A syllabus of the course is sent to each of these students; certain books are recom¬ 
mended, and questions are asked. The answers to the questions in many instances 
show a surprising degree of proficiency. The work is growing rapidly and taxes the 
resources of the college. (142.) 

4. The agricultural pres*.—Dr. Howard says that the agricultural press has done 
a great deal of good in connection with injurious insects. Some of the papers 
have started entomological investigations by soliciting information on certain subjects. 
The press is also anxious to get hold of results, and disseminates them very rapidly. 
Many agricultural newspapers are sent to the working officials of the Department of 
Agriculture without charge. The Division of Entomology receives 75 or 80 every 
week, from which itemB bearing upon the work of the division are clipped. (783.) 

E. Experiment stations. — 1 . History and statistics.—Dr. Tbok says that 
experimenting in agriculture began in a regular way in this country with the estab¬ 
lishment of agricultural colleges. The first regularly organized experiment station 
was started in Connecticut nearly 25 years ago. Soon after, stations were organized 
in Californiaand other States, until in 1887 there were 17 experiment stations in 14 
different States. In that year Congress passed the Hatch Act, giving to each State 
and Territory $16,000 a year for the maintenance of an experiment station, which 
must lie in connection with a land-grant college, except where stations were already 
organize!]. The pioneer stations were largely Occupied in organizing the control of 
commercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of basing their purchase on 
the manufacturers’ guaranty of their chemical composition; but they also made 
sufficient scientific investigations to indicate that with broadened resources thev 
might render much more service. The organization of new stations under the Hatch 
Act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and stations were soon in operation in 
every State and Territory. It was easy to find in the faculties of the agricultural 
colleges men competent to undertake agricultural investigations, and the equipment 
of the colleges could also lie used. The lines of work had already been marked out 
to a considerable extent by the older stations, by some institutions in Europe, and 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, the scientific divisions of which 
al ready constituted a great experiment station. 11 was therefore possible for the new 
stations almost immediately to undertake useful investigations and begin the pub¬ 
lication of information. In 10 years more than $10,000,000 have been expended in 
the maintenance of experiment stations, of which about $7,000,000 came from the 
Federal Government. The total expenditure is calculated to be $1 for every $3,000 
worth of agricultural products. Duringthe same period the stations have published 
3,000 bulletins, exclusive of press bulletins, and 500 annual reports. Their bulletins 
are sent regularly to more than 500,000 farmers, and about 5,000,000 copies are 
annually distributed. Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that 
the total liumtier of stations in the United States, not counting branch stations, is 54, 
of which 52 receive appropriations under the Hatch Act. The total income of these 
stations for the fiscal year 1898 was a little more than $1,200,000, of which $720,000 
was from the National Treasury. Small revenues are derived from the farms. Sales 
of farm products by the stations in 1898 amounted to $85,356.25. The Office of 
Experiment Stations also had an appropriation of $35,000 for its work, including 
$5,000 for an investigation in Alaska. Experiment station work has been begun in 
Alaska under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture. There is also 
a very successful exjieriment station in the Hawaiian Islands, under private auspices, 
but under the direction of a man formerly connected with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and with the Louisiana Experiment Station. (148, 147.) 

Dr. True says the experiment stations employed in 1898 in the work of administra¬ 
tion and inquiry 669 persons, including 75 directors, 148 chemists, 71 agriculturists, 
10 experts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 60 
txitanists, 48 etymologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 phys¬ 
icists, 6 geologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 15 in 
change of substations, 23 secretaries and treasurers, 10 librarians, and 46 clerks. 
During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletins, besides press 
bulletins, which were widely reproduced. The mailing lists of the stations aggregated 
half a million names. There is a steady increase in the correspondence with farmers 
and in the number of calls upon station officers for public addressee at institute meet¬ 
ings and other meetings of farmers. The station officers contribute many articles to 
agricultural and scientific journals, and have written a number of books on agricul¬ 
tural subjects. (148.) 

8. Character of work. —Dr. Tbub classifies the work of experiment stations under 
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four heads: (a) Police duties connected with the control of fertilizers, dairy products, 
etc.; (6) study of the natural conditions and resources of the States: (c) demonstra¬ 
tion experiments showing how the results of science can be adapted to local condi¬ 
tions; (d) scientific investigations to discover new truthsand new applications of old 
principles. The experiment stations conduct a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory, the plant house, the field, the orchard, the stable, and the dairy. 
Dr. True mentions the following subjects as among those to which several stations 
have devoted attention: Soil investigations; drainage, seepage, and irrigation; ferti¬ 
lizers; methods of* cultivation, varieties, etc., of the more important crops; feeding 
stuffs; dairying; chemical and botanical work; horticulture; forestry; injurious 
insects; animal diseases; beeculture; poultry culture. (146,»147.) 

Protection against fraud. —Dr. True says the experiment stations, especially in the 
East, have been engaged in the investigation and inspection of commercial fertilizers, 
and have largely preVented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York 
alone over 900 brands of fertilizers were examined in 1898. The stations have also 
done much to expose extravagant claims made for fertilizers and to show the advan¬ 
tage of home-made fertilizers. The stations have also inspected adulterated foods, 
especially dairy products, butter increasers and preservatives, concentrated feeding 
stuffs, quack medicines for stock—especially hog cholera remedies—and have exposed 
frauds in creamery construction and equipment and in dairy apparatus. (148.) 

Removal of obstacles to agricultural industries.— Dr. True speaks of the important 
work of the experiment stations in investigating injurious insects and plant diseases, 
and says that the Wisconsin station, by discovering an effective curd test, has pro¬ 
vided an effective means of detecting tainted or detective milk at cheese factories, 
which had caused a loss of from 1100,000 to $200,000 each summer in that State alone. 
(148, 149.) 

Dr. Salmon testifies that the principal experiment stations have permanent veter¬ 
inarians and staffs of investigators. He thinks the disposition to investigate the dis¬ 
eases of animals is constantly increasing. (753.) 

Influence upon legislation. —Dr. True says: 

“The agricultural colleges and stations have been largely instrumental in securing State laws lor 
the inspection of fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products, falsified foods, and feeding stuffs, creamery 
glassware, paris green, and for the suppression of plant diseases and injurious insects. They have 
also aided fn the passage of laws establishing farmers’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organizing 
associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for contagious diseases, sale of 
oleomargarine, the apportionment and measureinAit of water for irrigation, State afd for highway 
improvement, etc." ( 118 .) 

Development of existing methods, crops, and industries. —Dr. True gives a number of 
instances ill which experiment stations have aided in the development of existing 
methods, crops, or industries in the various States. The latuisiana Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, by developing new methods of sugar making, has reduced or removed previous 
losses, and has helped the sugar industry also by improving the cultivation of sugar 
cane. In Connecticut the quality of the wrapper-leaf tobacco lias been improved. 
In New York animal industry and dairying have lteen helped. The Missouri station 
bulletin on the draft of wagons with broad tires was thought so highly of by the 
League of American Wheelmen that a large edition was republished by the league. 
In Connecticut the Storm station has studied the nutritive value of forage crops, and 
conducted cooperative experiments with fertilizers and with nitrogenous feeding 
stuffs. The Ohio station seems to have shown that more stock food per acre tan be 
secured in Ohio from com than from sugar beets, and juts shown the superiority of 
shallow over deep cultivation of corn in Ohio. The Mississippi station has done an 
important work for the >South in developing the groMRi of forage plan© and the 
jive-stock industries, together with a demonstration opthe value of cotton seed and 
its products for stock. In Utah the methods of tillage have lain improved with 
reference to the conservation of moisture, and studies of alfalfa have been made. 
The Nebraska station has promoted the growing of alfalfa and winter wheat instead 
of spring wheat, so that the State has becomes Targe wheat producer, and its inresti- 
gations of subsoil have resulted in increasing the yield of com in some cases 10 to 
30 bushels an acre. In Vermont there have lteen investigations of sap flow, as related 
to the maple-sugar indnstry. InCaliforniaseedsand plantsof improved varietieshave 
been distributed, and the wine and olive industries have been helped. In Okla¬ 
homa effective investigations have been made in the culture of Kafir com. In Rhode 
Island there have lteen important investigations in the feeding and breeding of ducks 
and geese. In Arkansas there have been experiments on economical methods of 
producing beef in connection with the raising of cotton., (149, 150.) 

Introduction of new methods, crops, and industries. —Dr. Truk says: 

“The Wisconsin station has been Instrumental In Introducing a variety of barter known as the 
Mansbury barley. This increased tbe avenge yield several bushels per aero In Wtsoonstn with a 
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result worth millions of dollars annually to the State alone. This station and the Minnesota station 
have been largely instrumental In introducing the growing of rape In these States, and it is now 
grown on thousands of farms to the advantage of the farmer. The Wisconsin station was fortunate, 
enough, after several other stations had made Imperfect successes, to perfect a reliable milk teeter-the 
Babcock milk tester—and that has very largely revolutionised the business of dairying in this country.' ’ 

The Pennsylvania station and many other stations have investigated sugar beets. 
Their work, in connection with that of the Department of Agriculture, has shown 
definitely where good sugar beets can be grown. The Maine station has shown that 
apples can be raised in Aroostook County. The Storm station, in Connecticut, has 
made important investigations in nutrition. The Ohio station has originated a 
method of watering greenhouses by subirrigation. In Florida the introduction of 
the velvet bean has resulted in the Baving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. 
Cassava is another new crop, from which starch can be made cheaply. The Cali¬ 
fornia station has been engaged in soil investigations, especially on alkali lands, 
resulting in bringing into agricultural use large tracts of land which were thought to 
be useless. Kafir corn wasintroduced into Kansas by the Departmentof Agriculture, 
and taken up by the Kansas station. In 1898 over half a million acres of this com, 
valued at $6,000,000, were grown in Kansas. It is a dry-soil plant, which is a great 
advantage for certain regions. (ISO.) 

8. Work of oertain otatioai.— Massachusetts. —Mr. Stock wei.i, says the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station could not take up all the lines of experiments called for when it 
was started, but choBe those which seemed most pressing, and has obtained exceed¬ 
ingly good results. Before the establishment of the experiment stations experiments 
bv private individuals were often widely advertised as demonstrating some partic¬ 
ular truth, but were afterwards found to be the results of 3 or 4 yearn of continued 
peculiar conditions. The experiment stations take no chances, but make such con¬ 
ditions that the result of the experiment is assured. The Massachusetts station is 
at work testing fertilizers and seeds, the relative value and productiveness of grasses 
and forage crops, insecticides, and remedies for diseases of trees a id plants, the ster¬ 
ilizing of soils to promote plant growth, stock feeding, and the relative value and 
productiveness of grasses, fruits, and vegetables for market. All the experiment sta¬ 
tions in New England are doing a very great deal for agriculture. (894.) 

Mr. Stoekwell testifies that the agricultural college and experiment station are 
separate organizations, but work in harmony. (895.) 

New Jersey .—Mr. Colks testifies that the agricultural college and experiment sta¬ 
tion have been of great benefit to the farming community of New Jersey as a whole, 
though perhaps half the farmers do not realize it. The experimentstation has forced 
manufacturers of commercial fertilizers to give a better grade of fertilizers for the 
money. A farmer can send a sample of a fertilizer to the station and have it 
analyzed. (126,127, 130.) 

Ohio. — Mr. Milleil says the Ohio Experiment Station conducts experiments as to 
crop production, fertilizers, and the enemies of agriculture, and has given very much 
newled information. Fertilizer experiments are made by the application of fertiliz¬ 
ers on plots of ground on which various products are growing, and making very care¬ 
ful determinations and deductions. The station is criticised by those who are not 
given to scientific investigation, but the spirit of cooperation with it is very greatly 
increasing. There are two branch stations—one in the northwest and one in the 
northeast of the State—the principal station being in Wayne County, in the central 
part. The station is not connected with the agricultural college. It has the frank¬ 
ing privilege and distributes bulletins. (610.) 

Minnesota. —Mr. Powers says there was originally but 1 experiment station in 
Minnesota, but subsequently 3 more have been opened, all connected with the college 
of agriculture. One is located in the northern part of the State to investigate the 
character of the fanning best suited to the northern pine lands, which have a differ¬ 
ent kind of soil from the south or the Red River Valley. (183.) 

Powers says the agricultural experiment stations which show the possibilities 
of agriculture in the various States have done most for the farmers. The Minnesota 
station has been one of these. While the farmers were changing from an almost 
exclusive cultivation of wheat to a diversified system of agriculture, the experiment 
station was finding out what system of diversified fanning was best suited to each 
section of the State. Mr. Powers does not think that any of the Eastern States are 
doing enough practical work in this line. (177.) 

North Dakota.— Mr. Prom says there is an experiment station connected with the 
North Dakota Agricultural College which is doing good work along practical lines. 
The bulletins can be had by sending for them, and the professors state their results 
at the farmers’ institutes. (791.) 
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Mr. Budge says the North Dakota Experiment Station makes tests on seeds, stock, 
soil, fruits, etc. It is of great advantage to the farmer who visits it. (848.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. Greeley testifies that the South Dakota Experiment Station 
is doing very hard, thorough work, but laigely along lines of little practical value to 
a large part of the State, owing principally to its situation in the southeast corner of 
the State, in a section of country very much like Minnesota and Iowa, where there 
is nearly always ample moisture, which nearly two-thirds of the State lack except for 
certain kinds of stocking and farming. The experiments, also, are similar to those 
carried on in Iowa and Minnesota, and there is not the best kind of feeling toward 
the station on the part of the farmers of the central and western parts of tne State. 

Several years ago Mr. Greeley introduced in the State legislature a measure asking 
for a substation to be located at Highmore. Afterwards the Government sent a 
man to the station and allowed it to be under the care of the director of the experi¬ 
ment station at Brookings. The State appropriation in 1901 was $1,000. This is a 
drought-resisting forage substation, established to look after the interests of the 
drier sections of the State. Experiments are conducted for drought-resisting forage 
plants only—those supposed to grow without irrigation. Mr. Greeley pleads for a 
more elastic interpretation of the experiment-station law, which would permit part 
of the fund to go to this substation, which seems to the stockmen of the State the 
more important of the two. The question how to get drought-resisting forage crops 
means everything to nearly one-half of the State and very much to nearly all of 
it. (932.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Aoer testifies that the Maryland Experiment Station has been a 
peat help to the farmers of the State. In some cases various kinds of crops have 
been experimented with in different portions of the State. The professors lecture at 
farmers' institutes and at grange meetings. In 1898 the average yield of wheat in 
Maryland was not more than 20 bushels an acre, but at the agricultural college they 
produced 40 bushels an aero. After a warm spell, early in April, it turned cold, and 
the plants were weakened; but at the agricultural college they used 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre, and the professor of agriculture attributed the large yield to 
that cause. The members of the Maryland Grange mix their own fertilizers accord¬ 
ing to the formula given by Professor Patterson. Some of the memliers used soda 
and phosphate under his direction for early potatoes, leaving some rows without the 
fertilizer. Where the soda was used there was a good crop, and where it was not used 
there were hardly any marketable potatoes. The fertilizer made a difference of sev¬ 
eral hundred dollars to those who used it. (107, 108.) 

Wat Virginia. —Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, says: 

“Oar experimental station lias spent a good (lealof Its time in whata great manyof us thought was 
foolishness, proving that lettuce could lie raised successfully under electric lights, and mushrooms 


could bo grown under certain conditions, and that cucumbers could he made In a hothouse—you 
could raise them to have them all w inter—and a great deal of that which we all think would be a 
great deal of benefit If we were all retired millionaires and were running 
do not exactly see where it interests the fellow who has Is eight a farm and 
<w 16,000 farm. We do not see how it is going to help that fellow out." 


( our conservatories, but we 
1 only paid >1,000 on a *5,000 


Mr. Clohan does not think the benefits derived from experiment stations quite 
equal their cost, but he says the farmers of West Virginia have a far better feeling 
toward the experiment station than at any previous time. Since farmers’ institutes 
have been introduced, and members of the station staff have come into actual con¬ 
tact with the farmers and found what kind of experiments they wanted conducted, 
their work is coming to give much better satisfaction. When disease breaks out 
among plants, or anything goes wrong, these men will come to the farm and conduct 
their experiments where everyone can see that it is a benefit; but when they are 
conducted in the laboratory the average farmer can not be made to believe that it is 
not all tomfoolery. (696, 602, 603.) 

. Mr. Clohan testifies that the West Virginia Experiment Station makes experiments 
in the growing of grain by distributing new varieties and sending out fertilizers to lie 
used, suggesting different methods, and having careful experiments made as * the 
results. He regards this as practicable and beneficial. In both of the panhandles 
of West Virginia, which are fruit-growing sections, the farmers are being guided a 
|reat deal b^the experiment station with respect to the codling moth and spraying. 

Kentucky. —I^Tr. Nall testifies that the Kentucky Experiment Station is under the 
direction of Professor Scoveil, a very competent man, who, by going out to tho 
farmers’ institutes and mixing with the farmers, finds out where improvement is 
needed, and also keeps in touch with the National Department of Agriculture, get¬ 
ting the newer varieties of seeds and plants and testing them, and testing all kinds 
of fertilizers by having alternate rows with and without fertilizers* The results of 
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his experiments are sent to the farmers in bulletin form. There are also professors 
of entomology, agrostology, and geology, who come to the farmers’ institutes and 
find out what the people want. Professor Scovell, by experiments, shows the farmers 
what is lacking in the soil. Sometimes he shows where there has been a failure in 
the use of fertilizers, tells them what the trouble is and how to remedy it. (812.) 

Georgia.— Mr. Redding, the director of the Georgia Experiment Station, says the 
experiment station is for investigation and research primarily, and it attempts to get 
the farmers to follow the methods found to be best The great freeze of February, 
1899, killed the oats, except as they were planted where the experiment station 
directed. The farmers are adopting methods by which they can save themselves 
further destruction by frost. (447.1 

Alabama. —Mr. Wititney says some important experiments in the culture of soil 
bacteria have been made at the Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn. (882.) 

Louisiana. —Dr. Stubbs says there are 3 experiment stations in Louisiana, one at 
Audubon Park, New Orleans, one in connection with the Agricultural and Mechan¬ 
ical College at Baton Rouge, and one at Calhoun, in the northern part of the State. 
There is a noticeable interest in experimental work in Louisiana. The State con¬ 
tributes 125,000 a year to the stations, besides the amount received from the United 
States Government—probably a larger appropriation for experimental work than 
any other State except New York. 

When the sugar planters started the station at Audubon Park, it proved of such 
benefit that when the Hatch bill was passed establishing a station in every State and 
Territory, the State legislature determined to divide the $15,000 a year into 3 parts, 
giving one-third to the sugar experiment station already established by the sugar 
planters, one-third to the station at Baton Rouge, and the other third to the nill 
farmers in northern Louisiana, and directed the Board of Agriculture to Becure a loca¬ 
tion for the third station. Bids were invited from the different parishes, and the 
competition resulted in the parish giving all the lands, buildings, mules, and equip¬ 
ment. The station has become a very valuable ally to the small fanners. 

The station in northern Louisiana has become a social factor of great prominence. 
The agricultural camp meetings and other meetings of the Northern Louisiana Agri¬ 
cultural Society are held there. The station has revolutionized the agriculture among 
the small farmers of that section. It has introduced new methods, new plants, ana 
new seeds, and the study of experiments in the field has been an object lesBon and a 
revelation, widening the mental horizon of the fanners. Modern dairy methods 
have been introduced, and the farmers are now competing in the market with first- 
class butter, though they never sold butter before. The station has a fine dairy, 
and has different varieties of sheep and hogs; also orchards and gardens and a tobacco 
barn. The main gain has been to take the farmers’ attention away from cotton as 
the sole money crop. They formerly raised a little corn, but their lives were primi¬ 
tive. Their butter was a white product, but now they make first-class butter. They 
arc as up-to-date as any fanners in any part of the country. They can discuss agn- 
cultural topics with great intelligence. (780,781.) 

Dr. Stubbs, director of the Louisiana experiment stations, after having been in the 
State 1(1 years, supposes he can shake hands with and be recognized by almost every 
farmer in the State. (769.) 

Sugar experiment station. —Dr. Stubbs says the planters of Louisiana established the 
sugar experiment station over which he presides 15 or 16 years ago, and have spent 
over $100,000 for equipment. They have found it profitable, because they continue 
to support it. The improvements and better methods that are being adopted in the 
cultivation of sugar cane are largely due to the experiment station and sugar school. 
A good many beet-sugar men, also, have been educated there, and are scattered all 
through the beet-sugar factories of the West. Dr. Stubbs says the experiment station is 
more practically beneficial to the sugar industry than the school, because it is 6 yean 
before the boy can put his knowledge into practice, while the station’s methods are 
taken hold of by the planter at once and carried into his field or sugar house. (780.) 

4. Distribution of bulletins.—J)r. Howard says that in several States the experiment- 
station bulletins are published in large editions of 20,000 copies, and very widely 
distributed under frank. (763.) 

5. Coordination of work.—Dr. True says the experiment stations are brought 
into intimate relations with each other and made to constitute oiganic parts of a 
national system through the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Exper¬ 
iment Stations and the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The association holds annual meetings, at which questions of general 
policy and management are discussed, and papers on special tomes read. Its pro- 
ceeungs are published by the Department of Agriculture. The Office of Experiment 
Stations examines the work and expenditures of all the stations, publishes popular 
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and technical summaries of their investigations, collects and disseminates informa¬ 
tion regarding the work of similar institutions throughout the world, suggests lines 
of inquiry, aids cooperative enterprises, and, in general, aims to assist the stations in 
developing and strengthening their work. Nearly 1,(XX),000 copies of its publica¬ 
tions are distributed in a year. (148.) 

8. Gritioiim and valuation.—Dr. Taira says there has been to a considerable extent 
a failure to understand the real purpose of the experiment stations and disappoint¬ 
ment that they have not undertaken more fanning operations. The act under which 
they operate was framed with reference to the needs of institutions where science 
was to De used for the benefit of agriculture; so that the stations work from the scien¬ 
tific to the practical, and do not carry on farming 0 [>eratioas to show what good 
terming is, after the manner of the model farm. If the stations are to do their best 
work, file investigators must be allowed to pursue their investigations according to 
the methods demanded by the work, and must not lie hampered by outside duties. 
Dr. True says, also, that political influence has worked too actively in the organization 
of the stations. In most of the States the board is appointed by the governor of the 
State, and the membership can be more or less shifted for political purposes. There 
have been shifting policies in the management of the institutions, and the officers 
have been changed too frequently. There has been a lack of proper organization. 
At times the workers have been too independent of each other; at other times there 
has been too much meddling on the part of the board of management. The lack of 
thoroughly trained men has been one difficulty, and there has been a haste for 
immediate results and the demand for too many kinds of work. (150, 151.) 

Dr. True adds, however, that the experiment stations have every year a better 
equipment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among 
specialists and introduce new lines of work. There is being made a clearer distinc¬ 
tion between the educational work which the college can properly do and the oxpor- 
imental work which the station ought to do. Finally, the stations have in an 
increased measure the cordial support of Congress, State legislatures, and the people. 
(151.) 

“The American experiment station,” Dr. True says, “is the most complete and 
comprehensive system of agricultural research which the world has ever known. 
Its publications reach farther and come home more closely to great masses of our 
farmers than is the case in any other country. If any farmer in the United States 
is not acquainted with the latest information which agricultural science lias to give 
him regarding the means for improving his art, it is because he has neglected to avail 
himself of the public agencies created for his benefit.” (148.) 

F. General education as affecting agriculture.—1. Inadequate pub¬ 
lic school facilities in rural districts.— Dr. Crowell, formerly president of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, declares that the agricultural people are the most poorly 
educate! people in the country. In Pennsylvania the rural districts get altout half 
as mnch perpupil asispaid in'Philadelpliia. If tin; educational facilities of the coun¬ 
try districts were transferred to Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, the people 
would move away in a mass, or, if obliged to remain, would abandon the school 
system. No public-school system could exist in the city if it did not maintain a 
higher grade of educational facilities than is maintained in the country. (336.) 

8. School facilities and school age in various States. —Mew Hampshire. —Mr. Baciikl- 
dkb says that in New Hampshire children are required to attend school from 5 to 
14 years of age, and at least 12 weeks in the year. Usually they continue to attend 
until 16 to 18 years of age. The schoolhcntses and instruction aro not satisfactory, 
although there fa much improvement going on. The course of study is too short 
and there is not proper supervision. (43.) 

Vermont.— Mr. Speab testifies that the school age in Vermont is from 5 to 18 years 
and that every child in the State who can reach the schools is provided for. The 
curriculum is not arranged with any particular reference to agriculture or any other 
business. (404.) 

Compulsory education, free text-books and transportation in Massachusetts. — Mr. Stocx- 
well says the compulsory age in Massachusetts is from 7 to 14 years and the law is 
very well enforced by the state board of education and State police. The public- 
school facilities are generally sufficient, though they are not of the (test in some of 
the hill towns. There are high-school privileges in every town, or if there is no high 
school in a town transportation is furnished to the nearest high school. (887.) 

Mr. Stockwell testifies the State of Massachusetts compete the towns and cities to 
have 40 weeks of schooling each year. There is no distinction on account of color. 
Colored pupils are permitted to go to the white schools. The State also compete 
the towns and cities to provide free text-books for all, including the high schools, as 
well as to have 40 weeks of schooling each year. A bill before *he legislature of 
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1901 provided that the text-books should become the property of the pupils. Mr. 
Stockwell favors the bill, saying that the old text-books which he studied are the 
ones ho now refers to. 

Massachusetts has an old school fund, the interest of which is distributed to the 
schools, and a small fund raised by taxation each year. The dog tax is added to the 
school fund, and in Sutton the fund is augmented by an old parish gift. The funds 
are distributed as far as may be to the weaker schools and the towns where taxation 
for schooling is most burdensome. The total for support of schools and buildings is 
$13.826,243.41; the local taxation burden is $13,560,395.78; the whole number of 
children attending the schools is 474,891; the average membership is 399 ( 423; the 
average taxation cost of support for each child in the average membership is $26.06; 
the average cost of support and buildings for each child in the average membership 
is $33.92. Some have felt that the amount distributed to the towns should be 
increased and have asked for an additional half-mill tax in favor of the country 
towns, to bo distributed on the basis of average attendance. That proposition was 
carried through the legislature 3 years ago and was vetoed by the governor. The 
richer towns would under this bill get less than they would contribute. Boston 
would contribute annually about $500,000 for the benefit of the State at large; but 
Boston is constantly drawing to itself not only the money of the State, but the best 
manhood and womanhood of the State. (891.) 

Mr. Stockwell says Massachusetts as a State gives less in proportion for schools 
than any other State in the Union except New Hampshire, while the towns go 
beyond their ability. Mr. Stockwell submits statistics showing great inequalities in 
the taxes raised for school purposes between the different towns of the State. (890.) 

Township high schools in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. —Mr. Hamilton says Mas¬ 
sachusetts has township high schools, and outside of a certain zone the scholars are 
carried to and from school at the expense of the township. The Pennsylvania law 
also authorizes the establishment, of township high schools, providing that where a 

2- year course is established the school shall have $400 from the State fund; where a 

3- ycar course is provided, $600, and for a 4-year course, $800; but the law requires 
an appropriation to carry it into effect, and "this has not yet been secured (January, 
1900). There are in Pennsylvania, however, several township high schools which 
are the result of local enterprise. (352.) 

Mew York. —Mr. Noams thinks the public school facilities in New York State are 
very good and growing better. The qualifications of teachers are becoming more 
exacting; some of those who taught school several years ago can not get a certificate 
to-day. (324.) 

New Jersey. —Mr. Coles testifies that the educational facilities in New Jersey are 
good. There aro excellent public schools and free text-books. (124.) 

Mr. Dye says the age of allowable school attendance in New Jersey is from 5 to 18, 
and of compulsory attendance from 7 to 12 or 16, for 20 weeks in the year. The 
school facilities are fairly satisfactory, altlioughnot sufficient attention is given to the 
principles of agriculture and to nature study and other practical branches. Compul¬ 
sory attendance is not vigorously enforced in some localities. (87, 88.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Bkioiiam says the public schools of Ohio, even in the country districts, 
are very satisfactory. The buildings are good and the teaching of a high grade. 
Few children fail to attend. Up to the age of from 12 to 14 the boys usually attend 
fully 6 months in the year. After that they may be taken out during the summer 
months to work on the farm ( but will continue during the winter until 16 or 18, and 
thereafter may go to some higher school. (11, 12.) 

Illinois .—Mr. Wilson testifies that the school facilities of Illinois are good com¬ 
pared with other States, but not good compared with what they ought to be. The 
school age is from 6 to 21. In his own county 80 per cent of the children of school 
age are enrolled; he presumes this is above the average, as it is a rural county, without 
cities. The schoolhouses are better than they were 10 years ago. The examinations 
for teachera Mr. Wilson does not think as severe as they should be in most of the 
schools. Illinois has a compulsory educational law. Probably 80 or 90 per cent of 
the children in the agricultural districts receive only a common country school edu¬ 
cation. Some go to State institutions. There are a few township schools in the 
State which, lie understands, work very satisfactorily, but the Bystem is not general. 
(246,247.) 

Free text-books in Minnesota. —Mr. Powers says Minnesota has a free text-book law, 
the application of which is left optional with the various districts, and has been 
adopted in a little more than half the State. By its adoption there has been a 
material advance in the average attendance. Minnesota has a compulsory education 
law, but the compulsory feature is not enforced. (180, 182.) 

North Dakota.—Mi. Prom, of North Dakota, says the school facilities of that 8tate 
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are very good and the schools well attended, but there are not many children of 
school age, because the State is populated by young married people. A gray-haired 
man is seldom seen. (790.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the public schools of North Dakota compare favorably 
with those of any State in the Union, and are being improved „as fast as possible. 
The condition of the sclioolhouses is good. The superintendent of public instruction 
is elected by the people. (847.) , . 

The Went generally. —Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that with the State insti¬ 
tutions, church institutions, and ordinary public schools there are really more 
schools than are needed in many sections of the West. (930.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Ager says the school age of children in Maryland is from 6 years 
to about 20. He considers the school facilities for white children sufficient, but says 
there is a lack of schools for colored children. The condition of the sclioolhouses for 
both white and colored children is generally good, and there are very good teachers, 
many of them graduates of normal schools. Free text-books are furnished by the 
State under a recent law. (100,107.) 

West Virginia. —Mr. Clou ax, of Martinsburg, W. Va., says there has been an im¬ 
provement in school accommodations in the last 15 or 20 years, and the length of the 
school term has perhaps been increased 1 month in his county. The schools are open 
from 6 to 8 months for all between the ages of ti and 21. (592, 593.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nall savs nearlv every county in Kentucky has one or more graded 
schools, including the high-school course. Kentucky has a free-school system sup¬ 
ported by taxation. It has not a free-schoolbook system, but each countv, through 
the county judge, may expend $200 annually for books for indigent children. The 
school trustees in Kentucky are required to ascertain the numberiu each family from 
fi to 20 years of age. About 80 per cent of the children are enrolled in the schools. 
The Kentucky sclioolhouses are m fairly good condition, and improving. He thinks 
the teachers are as well qualified as in other States. High schools are found only in 
the cities, towns, and larger villages, and pupils who do not reside in the cities or 
towns must pay tuition. (813,814.) 

North Carolina.—Hr. Graham, of North Carolina, says the public-school system of 
that State has existed since 1840. He quotes the State superintendent of public 
instruction as saying that the rate of taxation on property for educational purposes 
in 1860 was greater in North Carolina than in Massachusetts. In North Carolina it 
is the duty of the committee in each school district to take a school census every 
year, so the number of children of each race of school age (6 to 21 years) is known, 
and the tax is divided between the two races according to numbers. The educational 
lioard makes special appropriations for the small districts, and the schools are kept 
open the same time in every district, without regard to the numlier of pupils. The 
poorer farmers can not spare their children 8 or 9 months; from the age of 8 they 
work on the farms. Another difficulty is the price of schoolbooks. Sunday schools 
get for 8 cents what in the public schools costs $1.50. Mr. Graham says the State 
should contract for the text-books and furnish them either free or at cost. Whether 
it is advisable for the State to publish its own Ixioks, as California and a few other 
States do, is a question of economy. The schools ia North Carolina begin in Decem¬ 
ber and run through the winter from less than 3 to over 4 months. Mr. Graham 
suggests that there should be a term in the summer time; there are 6 weeks after 
the crops are laid by in July when the children could go to school. There is no 
distinction between white and colored teachers in the matter of wages. (438, 439.) 

Mr . White testifies that the school facilities of North Carolina are poor; there is 
an insufficiency of funds, and the average school term in the State is about 62 days a 
year. A good many cities have graded schools open from 6 to 9 months in the year, 
an extra fund being raised by special tax, but in a great many rural districts the 
schools run perhaps only 30 or 40 days in the year. There are a great many parochial 
and other private schools in the cities and towns; a great many people, both white 
and colored, do not care to have their children mix with the children who go to the 
public school. In the rural districts, in some cases, tlie school is run as a subscrip¬ 
tion school for a month or two after the regular term, In the same building and with 
the same teacher. There was a statute making it discretionary with each school dis¬ 
trict to levy an extra tax to run the school a longer term, but very few took advan¬ 
tage of it. Even with the short school term, it is a rare thing to find a young man or 
young woman of 20 years of age who can not read and write and cipher. (424-427.) 

Smith Carolina.— Mr. Hammond says that in South Carolina the school fund is 
raised by a State tax of 3 mills on property and by a $1 poll tax. The poll tax is 
expended in the district in which it is raised, and the'3-mill tax is divided In the 
county. Each school district is allowed to levy a maximum tax of 4 per cent on 
proparty for the schools. The State guarantees $3 for each pupil enrolled in case 
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the school taxes do not produce so much. The State fund is apportioned among the 
districts according to the enrollment. The school districts may by law contain not 
lees than 9 and not more than 40 square miles. The schoolhouses are generally very 
poor. An ordinary white schoolhouse is a weatherboarded building without ceilings, 
costing with seats and desks about $200. The negro schoolhouses are about one-third 
as large. The teachers are not at all well qualified. There are competitive exami¬ 
nations; but the county trustees are indifferent, and the county superintendents are 
absolutely inefficient. The county superintendents are paid only $400 or $600 a year, 
and are generally political characters without any culture whatever. There is no 
compulsory education law in the State. The State does not provide books, but regu¬ 
lates their prices, and provides that they shall not be changed oftener than once in 6 
years. (824-826.) 

Mr. Hammond thinks that less per capita is spent upon education in South Car¬ 
olina than was spent when the schools were voluntarily supported. The parents 
think the State must do everything and they need do nothing. The only expense 
put upon them is the purchase of books, and they complain at that. (826.) 

Georgia. —Mr. Redding testifies that the school facilities in the rural districts of 
Georgia are not as good as 30 or 40 years ago, though they have improved somewhat 
of late. The teachers in the public schools are not as good as in the private schools. 
The schools are open 6 months in the year. In the cities and towns they are open 
9 months. (451.) 

Mr. Nunnally gays a school term of 5 months is provided and paid for by the 
State of Georgia. That covers all the time that can be taken from the farms. Some 
progress is being made in the education of the masses. Both races have the same 
privileges in the common schools. (456.) 

Mr. Barrett says that the appropriations for school purposes in Georgia have 
nearly doubled during the past 10 years, but there is still complaint that the school 
term is not long enough. This, however, arises from the inability of the people to 
pay heavier taxes. The school age is from 6 to 18. In the cities the children usu¬ 
ally attend regularly, but in the country districts they do not. Illiteracy among 
the whites is 16 per cent; among the negroes, 67 per cent. Augusta is Hie most illit¬ 
erate city in the United States, and this is attributed to the influence of politics in 
the public schools. (53.) 

Mr. Stevens says free tuition in the public schools of Georgia is provided for dur¬ 
ing 6 months of the year in the agricultural districts, and local taxation is levied to 
support public schools in the towns and cities for another 4 months of the year, 
making the urban school year 9 months. This applies to the colored schools as well 
as to the white; no distinction is made. One superintendent has charge of the 
whole system of white and colored schools. The teachers in the colored schools are 
colored, and from an educational standpoint are considered to have the same quali¬ 
fications as the white teachers. One has to come up to a certain standard before he 
gets a license to teach. He is examined by the county school commissioner, and is 
given a license when found qualified. The patrons of the colored schools have the 
right to recommend some person that they desire for a teacher, and if the person 
recommended can secure a license to teach he is selected. Sixty-six per cent of 
the children of school age (which runs from 6 to 18) are enrolled in the schools.- 
(913,014.) 

Hr. Hale says the public-school facilities of his section of Georgia for both whites 
and blacks are very good, considering the amount of money spent upon them, and 
are steadily improving. He estimates that not more than 60 per cent of the blacks 
of school age attend school for more than a very short session, if at all, but a much 
larger proportion of the white children attend. At one time Mr. Hale had a private 
school on bis fruit farm. (385.) 

Alabama. —Mr. Dillingham, of Lowndes County, Ala., says he lives in the land of 
one-room cabins, inhabited by mere crop-mortgaged cotton peasants. The schools are 
kept in tumble-down log huts, with no desks, blackboards, or maps, by ignorant 
teachers, and lasts only 3 months a year. (165.) 

MiMMippi.—yir. Kyle says that in some of the towns of Mississippi there are now 
separate school districts which levy a tax to supplement the amount contributed by 
the State, and run the schools about 9 months in the year. The legislature appro¬ 
priates $1,000,000 a year, which will run the schools for 4 or 6 months, at the end of 
which time the school is closed unless there is a local tax or a contribution made by 
the citizens. There is no compulsory attendance law. Mr. Kyle thinks the schools 
are taught in the winter and in the summer, when it is convenient for children from 
the farms to go to school. (488,471.) 

Xouwianq,—Dr. Stubbs says the public-school facilities of Louisiana are inerwuring 
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and the schools improving rapidly. The citizens are taxing themsel veH very heavily 
for public schools. (778.) 

Dr. Stubbs adds that besides the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Louisiana 
has two industrial schools, one in the extreme north and the other in the extreme 
south of the State, both entirely supported by the State, and largely attended. The 
pupils are taught all the industries, besides the sciences leading up to them. There 
are also normal schools and denominational schools. The Catholics, Methodists, 
and Baptists all have colleges in Louisiana. (783.) 

8. Common-school curriculum criticised.—According to Professor Davenport, fanners 
say that the family life on a farm is so closely identified with the business life that 
the child learns all the business hardships, and when he goes to school he is given 
to read the story of the few phenomenally successful men in other than agricultural 
lines; so the feeling is that they should be better instructed in the normal features 
of country life. The farmer complains that when he sends his child to school he 
goes into an artificial world, having absolutely no reference to rural life, and asks 
that part of the instruction should deal with the affairs of the country and be coordi¬ 
nated with his experience. The demand seems to be for technical instruction in 
agriculture, which it will be impossible to get for an indefinite time owing to the 
lack of teachers; but Professor Davenport believes that the demand when analyzed 
is not so much for agricultural instruction as for a curriculum which would come 
closer to the life of the student. This has Ix-en introduced in a tentative way in the 
nature-study work of New York. (264, 265.) 

Mr. Whitney says that very little or no information about crops and plant and 
animal foods is taught in any of the common schools that he is familiar with, even 
in agricultural districts. The ambitions of the pupils are led iuto other pursuits than 
agriculture. Mr. Whitney thinks that the curriculum could be changed to advan¬ 
tage in some cases. (870.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, considers that the school 
curriculum is very poorly adapted to the future needs of those who are to make farm¬ 
ing their occupation. The ordinary common school teaches reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, geography, and some English grammar, and physiology is nmv required in 
Pennsylvania. No instruction is given, as a rule, upon common-sense lines relating 
to the natural objects surrounding the children. Mr. Hamilton feels that the system 
of education in the common schools of Pennsylvania tends to send children into the 
towns and cities. The education given is quite elementary, and any boy or girl 
desiring to secure a fair education must go into some town, where the education and 
surroundings effectually educate him away from the country. Mr. Hamilton thinks 
this accounts for the overpopulation of cities. He suggests as a remedy the teaching 
of nature topics, as is done in France and Germany, to some extent in Canada, and, 
within a few years, in New York. (351.) 

Mr. Moran, of Minnesota, complains that farming is scarcely mentioned in the 
common schools, and that there is nothing in the schoolbooks to encourage a boy, 
stimulate him, or train his mind to look upon the occupation of fanning as being 
honorable. (709.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says the course of study in the public schools is, of 
•course, not sufficient for the needs of agriculturists. (790.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says actual hard work docs not enter into the 
school curriculum, so that honest hand labor is something the boy and girl do not 
know until they are 15, and after that they do not think it wise to take it up; so hard 
manual labor is falling into disuse, and is replaced by costly athletics, except at the 
agricultural college, and even there sports muBt be encouraged or the collage will 
lose its students. (887.) 

Mr. Greeley, Secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, 
thinks there is too much book learning and too little of the practical in the schools. 

‘ ‘ The bread and butter part of it is neglected. ’ ’ Too many boys and girls go back to 
the farm, if they go back at all, full of facts and figures, but with no mental, moral, 
or physical muscle with which to take hold of the business of life. Just when they 
are considered perfectly educated they are sometimes almost perfectly helpless. 
Mr. Greeley thinks it would greatly benefit the girls to know more about housekeep¬ 
ing, cooking, nursing, etc., and the boys to learn how to handle stock and get the 
most out of the soil. The practical part should be worked in with the other part so 
that each would make the other more available. (93!.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the course of study in the common schools of Louisiana is not 
well adapted to agricultural people. It is the same which prevails almost every¬ 
where in the United States. The public schools are not adapted to the wants of any 
agricultural community whatever. After a great many speeches before farmers ana 
educational organizations, a great many parishes in the State have beefl about per- 
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suaded to amend the public-school curriculum by adding agricultural and natural 
sciences. Three-fourths of the boys and girls in the public schools in the hill section 
never get beyond the public schools, and become farmers without having studied 
any kind of science and without the slightest knowledge of the composition of the 
soil they are going to work, and with no idea of the nutrition of animals, of plants, 
or of fertilizers. They are called upon to spend a lifetimo working at a profession of 
which they have not learned a word at school. This, Dr. Stubbs declares, is a great 
blunder, the greatest monstrosity of the present age. They have been taught history, 
grammar, and the three R’s, but nothing about their future life work. Louisiana is 
sJpw adopting measures, however, which will give the rural schools a course of nature 
studies in addition to the other branches. In several parishes this has already been 
inaugurated. (779.) 

Mr. Brown believes that the lack of prosperity of Southern farmers and Southern 
people generally is due to the lack of education in practical lines. White boys have 
been educated with the idea that they would not have to work. In the common 
schools, high schools, and colleges industrial education and agricultural training 
should lie introduced. (82.) 

Mr. Dillingham expresses the fear that the public schools have a tendency to 
unfit negroes for the struggle for existence, tending to make them think they can go 
through life without working. (167.) 

Mr. Wilson does not regard the common-school curriculum as sufficient for the 
needs of an agricultural people, but savs there is a tendency to improve. He believes 
that the technical education of agriculturists should be encouraged. (247.) 

Mr. Powers thinks the adaptation of the public-school curriculum to the needs of 
the agricultural people is improving. (183.) 

4. Agricultural education and nature study in common schools. —Mr. Brigham believes 
that the public schools in country districts should give some instruction in the ele¬ 
mentary principles of agriculture, such as the character of soils, the means of main¬ 
taining their fertility, the chemistry of farming to some degree, and the proper method 
of feeding stock. (12.) 

Mr. Jones adds that the National Grange is advocating such instruction. (29.) 

Besides agricultural schools after the plan of those in Minnesota and Nebraska, of 
which there should be a number in different parts of a State, Dr. True suggests the 
introduction of outline courses in the theory and practice of agriculture in the high 
schools in or near rural communities. The cities are constantly developing their 
schools in manual and technical training, and the same thing ought to be done for 
agriculture. Many high schools already have at least 1 teacher, chosen because of 
his ability to teach natural science. This teacher might just as well be a person who 
has studied scientific agriculture, and could offer an optional course in agriculture. 
Dr. True doubts the expediency of teaching agriculture in the larger cities, but 
thinks it might well be taught in a great many cities which are intimately associated 
with rural communities. There are cities of 50,000 to 60,000 inhabitants which are 
really rural centers as well of agricultural population. In a city like Des Moines, 
for instance, there aro probably in the high school quite a large number of students 
who have come in from the rural schools to finish their education, and in such a 
school it would be very appropriate to have an optional courso in agriculture. 
(140-144.) 

Dr. True says that the teaching of agriculture in elementary schools has been 
undertaken in some European countries, in some cases with considerable success. 
He has heard a teacher in a village school in Belgium giving instruction on milk to 
children 12 and 14 years old, who were much interested. The demand for the intro¬ 
duction of new studies into elementary schools, growing out of the broadening of 
human knowledge, makes it difficult to determine how far any special subject like 
agriculture can be wisely introduced. This kind of work requires special training 
and adaptability on the part of the teacher, and it has been difficult to find teachers 
who are properly trained. Generally speaking. Dr. True does not believe that the 
formal teaching of agriculture can be introduced into common schools under present 
conditions; but nature study can be introduced into the common schools, and in the 
rural schools the subjects which will naturally be selected will very largely be sub¬ 
jects relating to agriculture. This movementfornaturestudy has begun very success¬ 
fully in New York, and has spread into other States. This seems to Dr. True to be 
the coming movement for the improvement of rural schools in a direction to benefit 
agriculture.. The State of New York makes an appropriation of $35,000 to the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture of Cornell University for extension work. A part of the money 
u to be spent in some experiments in different parts of the State, and a good deal of 
it is used in the preparation and dissemination of leaflets on nature subjects, which 
may be used by teachers in preparing simple lessons for use in elementary schools. 
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The instructors in the agricultural college attend teachers’ institutes and farmers’ 
meetings to explain this movement. This work is so popular that it becomes an 
embarrassment to those in charge of it. The city schools see in it an opportunity to 
improve their course of study, and the demand for the leaflets has come to a consid¬ 
erable extent from city teachers. One of the greatest difficulties in such movements 
grows out of the conservatism of the forming population. (142,143.) 

Mr. Stockwell says the knowledge required of the farmer is so general that the 
common schools can supply only the foundation. No one needs a more technical 
and thorough knowledge than the farmer. Each farmer has different kinds of soil, 
and to know what fertilizers and crops will make the best returns requires an educa¬ 
tion that can have only its foundation in the public schools. 1887.) 

Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Grange, thinks that nature studies and 
agriculture should be taught in the schools. He believes it as important that the 
boy should be taught agriculture as that a young man should be taught any other 
profession which fie intends to follow. Agricultural chemistry should be taught in 
order that farmers may be able to analyze soils and fertilizers and know their value. 
The first principles of agriculture should be taught in the primary schools, and wher¬ 
ever possible prospective formere should go to agricultural colleges and have practical 
instruction. In dairying it is very important that one should bo able to ascertain 
the amount of butter fat in milk and know how to Belect a good cow. (107.) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, would like to see some branches taken out of the 
public schools and replaced by something more directly pertaining to agriculture. 
He thinks botany and agricultural chemistry would be far better for tfie average 
farm boy than tfie languages. He would like to see these subjects taught experi¬ 
mentally and in a way to make them interesting. (594, 595.) 

Mr. Dillingham advocates elementary agricultural training in the common schools, 
such as is given to some extent in Ireland, where sehoolhouses have plots of ground 
in which the children cultivate the staple crops. Russia and Austria, he says, are 
doing similar work. (167.) 

Mr. Coles is of the opinion that the elements of agricultural chemistry should be 
taught in the public schools. He says Professor Voorhees, of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, lias published a book which is being introduced into the public 
schools of that State, and predicts that it will pave the way for more advanced 
education in that line. (124.) 

Mr. Nall, of Kentucky, 

“would suggest tor rural sections that the system should embrace something that bears upon agri¬ 
culture, give the children a love for the occupation, make children believe that they are growing up 
to be farmers, keep them from leaving the farms, and make them realize that thev ought to under¬ 
stand more about that subject than their fathers do or grandfathers did." (813.) 

Mr. Dve also believes that the public schools should give more training in practical 
branches relating to agriculture. There should be more nature study and training 
of the hands and eyes. (88.) 

Mr. Hanley believes tfiat there is too much theoretical and not enough practical 
knowledge taught to children; in the country there is not enough education of any 
kind. He believes that in the agricultural districts subjects related to agriculture 
should be taught, such as the nature of plants and animals. He would give the boys 
some idea of theoretical farming, and the girls education in sewing, baking, and other 
useful employments which they will probably be called upon to carry out, instead of 
the notion that labor is disreputable. (277, 278.1 
Dr. Crowell says the children in every agricultural community should be taught 
among the first things they learn what the resources of the family and of the com¬ 
munity are and how the utilization of the resources of the community can be 
improved. (338.) 

Mr. Kktchum, who wag formerly engaged in farming, is not an enthusiast on the 
subject of introducing the elements of agriculture into the public schools, for the 
reason that the majority of the schools, even in the country districts, are located in 
villages and towns and made up of as many pupils who are not the children of farmere 
as those who are. (134.) 

Nature study. —Mr. Hamilton thinks the schools ought as rapidly as possible to 
adopt nature study; that normal schools should begin at once to prepare teachers for 
giving that sort of instruction, and that reading books used in the public schools 
ought to have a considerable amount of matter devoted to natural-science objects, so 
that the children will become familiar with things the agriculturist needs to know. 
(352.) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia,’says the curriculum of the 
public schools is not specially adapted to agriculture, but there is a move «n foot to 
require the schools in the rural districts to teach nature studies, including agricul- 
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tore. The State department of agriculture from time to time has recommended 
legislation on this subject. There is a school of technology in Atlanta and there are 
technical schools in Savannah, Macon, Columbus, and Sandersville. (914.) 

Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Begents of Education of South Dakota, says 
that if nature study is brought into the schools it must come in a practical form, and 
we must be very careful who is employed to teach it. He does not think it possible 
to do very much in this line, but hopes something may come of it (932.) 

Nature study in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. —Mr. Hamilton testifies 
that Cornell University is putting out teachers’ nature-study leaflets, prepared by the 
best natural-science scholars the country has, in simple language. The teacher reads 
these over and gives talks to the children on the subjects treated, getting them to 
search for the things mentioned and perhaps write an article upon what they see. 
In many of the common country schools junior natural-science clubsare being formed 
among the children, who collect samples of the plants and insects of the neighbor¬ 
hood, write descriptions of them, and send the papers and specimens to Cornell 
University, where they are examined and the writers graded upon their descriptions. 
Thus great interest is excited in nature study. Teachers make excursions with the 
children and call attention to natural objects of interest, and in some instances raise 
plants in the schoolroom. Pupils make drawings of these plants and write essays 
upon them instead of on abstract questions. Thus they are taught observation and 
interested in the wonderful things about them, in the hope that they will stay in the 
country. 

The Pennsylvania State College has also begun the publication of a series of nature- 
study leaflets to be sent out to the school teachers, who are required to pass an 
examination on each topic before securing a leaflet on a different subject and also to 
make some statement as to the use made of it in school. The cities are doing more 
in the way of teaching nature topics than the country, because the teachers are better 
paid and of higher grade. (361, 352.) 

Mr. Stockwell says nature studies are now being introduced in the Massachusetts 
schools. Nature-study leaflets are being sent out to the schools in such numbers as 
they desire. Within 2 or 3 years there nas been a marked advance in the matter of 
interesting children in nature studies with good results. (887.) 

Teachers’ classes in New York. —Dr. True says that the State of New York gives to 
every high school that organizes a teachers’ class with a certain number of students 
a subsidy, varying according to the number of students. This enables the high 
school to get a teacher who has had instruction in the normal school to give an out¬ 
line course in teaching. Dr. True thinks this plan might be applied to the teaciting 
of agriculture in high schools. (141.) 

Need of suitable text-books. —Mr. Moran, of Minnesota, president of the National 
Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, advocates the compulsory use of a text-book 
on practical farming. He says the General Government should ask specialists to 
prepare brief articles on all subjects connected with fanning, showing the extent of 
the industry and the importance of understanding the mysteries of nature and the 
character of plants. He would have the text-book furnished under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture for use in country and village district schools, and 
also in as many town and city schools and colleges and universities as possible. (708.) 

Mr. Hale says the need of the South in the common schools, both black and 
white, is for simple text-books in the line of agriculture, such as the Kural Science 
Series. One or a number of these books ought to go into the rural schools of every 
section, but there is more need of it in the South than elsewhere. Professor Hit- 
!f r( th W °385” n ^ egum ' nous an d Nitrogen is particularly important in the 

8. Township high sohosli advocated.—Mr. Hamilton believes the most important 
thing after the intioduction of nature study is the establishment of township graded 
and high schoo.s in country districts, so that country children could be educated in 
the country, kept in contact with tneir home people and home duties, and so pro¬ 
tected from town life until they are of sufficient age to understand the relative value 
of different kinds of life. (352.) 

8. National aid advocated.—Mr. Nonnally, of Georgia, knows of no legislation that 
would benefit the South more than an appropriation to aid the common-school sys¬ 
tem. The small pay of the teachers shows that more money is needed. (455.) 

T, Influence of edncation upon agriculture. —Professor Bailey says the only funda- 
f° r poor farming is education, and he thinks that the actual progress 
in that direction most encouraging. “ Many of the questions that fanners discuss 
‘O^dky were wholly unknown to them a generation ago. Farmers’ meetings are well 
attended, and the discussions are clear-cut, practical, and pointed. Anyone who is 
laminar with the present attitude of farmers will have no doubt of the future. 
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Present-day farming is full of vim and vitality, and it is constantly improving.” 
(1013.) 

Dr. Crowell, formerly president of Trinity College, North Carolina, says the appli¬ 
cation of science to agricultural processes is necessary. The farmer will take to tech¬ 
nical education in agriculture nghtlv planned and taught, but technical education 
run mad, consisting in feeding 70 different kinds of fooa to 90 different kinds orpigs, 
he will not take much stock in. (336.) 

Mr. Powers thinks the basis of technical education in agriculture must be among 
the farmers, and will begin by developing among them a knowledge of better meth¬ 
ods of agriculture. (183.) 

Mr. Redding thinks it very desirable for a .young man going on a farm to know 
how to do everything on the farm in an expert manner. (451.) 

Mr. Wieting, Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that the idea that 
education unfits a man for farm life is passing away in New York. Many educated 
young men are devoting their knowledge and energies with pride and satisfaction to 
agricultural pursuits. Such farmers become business men, keeping books in which 
the results of their operations are definitely determined. The State of New York is 
doing what it can to spread the knowledge of scientific agriculture throughout the 
whole farming community. It is trying to lead the people out of the old ruts into 
the production of more profitable crop. It hopes to Dtem the tide toward the city 
and perhaps turn it back toward the farm. (994.) 

Go The application of science to agriculture.— 1. Agricultural edu¬ 
cation and research in America.— Dr. True sums up the general results of the move¬ 
ment for agricultural education and research in the United States substantially as 
follows: (1) A body of trained leaders and experts; (2) an up-to-date American lit¬ 
erature on American agriculture; (3) free distribution of a vast amount of accurate 
and useful information; (4) a breaking down of the tradition that agriculture is of 
necessity a nonprogressive art; (5) the colleges and stations have been an important 
factor in making the state of the ignorant, shiftless, and nonprogressive farmer worse 
than formerly. It is becoming clearer every year that to lie successful in agriculture, 
as in other arts, one must be progressive and seek up-to-date information and ideas. 
(151,152.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
advocates a more generous Government aid to State agricultural colleges and experi¬ 
ment stations. (708.) 

8. The farmer's attitude toward the scientist— Dr. Howard, Chief Entomologist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, says there is a very rapidly growing 
appreciation by the farmer of science as applied to agriculture. In Dr. Howard’s 
early experience before farmers’ conventions he was listened to with indifference; 
the fanners regarded a man who talked about the application of science to agricul¬ 
ture as a theoretical fellow who had not the necessary practical experience, but the 
results which have been achieved by the Department of Agriculture have been so 
great that the fanners have changed their attitude entirely. Now when one of the 
specialists addresses a farmers' meeting he is listened to with respect, and after he 
finishes his talk is kept on his feet for another hour to answer questions. The State 
agricultural experiment station men reported a similar experience. (762.) 

3. Particular nice of iciantifio agriculture.— Dr. True thinks that impoverished soil 
can not be reclaimed or made profitable without the use of scientific agriculture in 
the broad sense of the term. (145.) 

Mr. Dye says that chemical study of the capacities of soils, their proportions of 
plant food, etc., has been of great advantage in enabling farmers to adjust their crops 
to the soils, to use fertilizers, and otherwise work their lands properly. (88,89,93.) 

Professor Davenport testifies that as a result of the invention of the Babcock test, 
by which the actual butter production of each cow. can be ascertained, farmers have 
often destroyed 25 per cent of their cows and obtained more profit from the remain¬ 
der than from the whole herd. Those neglecting to cull out their bad cows will be 
unable to produce in competition with those who do. (260.) 

While Mr. Hanley has not much regard for theoretical farming, he concedes that 
the work of professional men in checking animal diseases and insect pests is of 
immense advantage to agriculture. (282.) 

4. Scientific agriculture In Hew York.— Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture of New York, states that the use of scientific methods of farming is 
increasing in that State, and he attributes the change to the teaching of the agricul¬ 
tural schools and colleges and to the instruction given at farmers’ institutes, of 
which 300 or 400 are held under the care of the State authorities every year. The 
attitude of the farmers toward the agricultural college, is favorable, and many of the 
successful fanners of the State are sticking closely to scientific principles. (995,998.) 
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VII. DEPRECIATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS. 

A. Exhaustion and maintenance of fertility.— 1. The problem stated.— 

Profesmr Davenport says the race has been in the habit of going west upon new 
lands (W£r since it started from India, but is now about done going west. The prob¬ 
lem in agriculture is now not bo much how to produce crops a cent or two a bushel 
cheaper, as it is how to maintain the fertility of the soil for a few years and what 
class of men shall control the land. Under a system of farming by an American 
peasantry, the fertility of the soil would be lost; but with good management agri¬ 
culturally good land will become more productive. Until recently American farm¬ 
ing has meant raising cheap crops without much reference to the effect upon the 
land; but a fanner can get as much income while improving the soil as he can while 
letting it deteriorate. (-*12,263.) ‘ 

Professor Davenport adds that there is no way of maintaining indefinitely under 
agricultural operations all the fertility in extremely fertile lands. After 15 or 20 
years, or 30 or 40 years on the very best land, the fertility begins to fail, and the 
question of fertility must be considered. (269, 270.) 

Dr. Wiley says there is no crop which can be grown ad libitum on the native fer¬ 
tility of any soil whatever, and any radical system of agriculture—growing beets, 
cotton, or any other crop—must look to a period when the land must be fed. When 
the wheat-growing regions of the Northwest were firet opened they were able to grow 
30 or 40 bushels to the acre; now the yield is 15 bushels on the same fields. A 
system of agriculture which robs the soil is not just; a man who leaves a farm poorer 
than he found it has committed a crime against society. Any system of agriculture 
which impoverishes the soil is a false one; a rational system of agriculture increases 
the fertility of the soil. The population of the earth is constantly increasing: the 
area which is subject to culture is practically exhausted; but scientific agriculture 
will increase the fertility of land. It is far better to grow a less area, and get a larger 
yield than to impoverish the soil. Scientific agriculture will show how to conserve 
plant food so as to make it cheap and accessible to every farmer. This has already 
been largely accomplished, ana every agricultural product will feel the effect of 
properly feeding the soil. A country which merely plows, sows, and sells will 
become bankrupt sooner or later; that country will remain rich in agriculture which 
feeds its land. (647, 648.) 

2. Exhaustion of soils in certain localities.— New England. —Professor Davenport 
explains the depreciation in fertility of New England farm lands by saying that the 
American has never taken kindly to the use of manure, and gives his land hard 
usage. In the Mohawk Valley the manure used to be dumped into the river to get 
rid of it. The tendency lias been for the typical farmer to retire from poorer laud to 
better land, rather than put more labor on naturally unfertile land. (263.) 

Mr. Stockwkll, of Massachusetts, says too many farmers are mercenary from 
necessity. The need of the present dollar taxes all their present energies, and the 
future of the farm must be forgotten because of present necessities. (892.) 

New York. —Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., says that when the soil of his section of 
New York was in its virgin state it produced from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat without 
any fertilizers, but to-duy, with fertilizers and a high state of cultivation, the average 
yield has decreased to about 25 bushels. While not doubting that the cost of pro¬ 
duction has been reduced in the West, Mr. Norris says the cost of growing a crop in 
the older sections has increased, because it is necessary to use artificial fertilizers and 
keep up a better state of cultivation than when the soil was in the virgin state. The 
productivity of the soil lias diminished one-third, and in many cases more than one- 
half in New York. No one thinks of using less than a ton of fertilizer to an acre of 
wheat or barley, and that costs $25 an acre. When the soil was in its virgin state it 
produced large crops without any fertilizers whatever. To-day the farmer must use 
improved methods and machinery, as well as fertilizers. (325, 327, 331.) 

Western States .—Dr. Crowell says the farmers on the rich prairie lands of the 
West have had the same advantages of soil as the Pennsylvania Dutch, but have 
exhausted the soil until they have wen obliged to rotate crops in order to get a return 
on their capital. (334.) 

Virginia. — Mr. Whitney, Chief of the Bureau (formerly Division) of Soils in the 
Department of Agriculture, attributes the deterioration of the tobacco lands of Vir¬ 
ginia primarily to the methods of cultivation, which have not regarded the main¬ 
tenance of fertility. It is almost universally believed in Maryland and Virginia that 
tobacco is a very exhausting crop: but in Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Con¬ 
necticut it is the one crop which is valued as a renovator lor the soil. That is due, 
in Mr. Whitney’s opinion, to the care taken of the tobacco lands, which has improved 
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the land in spite of the removal of plant food. The Virginia farmers plant tobacco 
with little or no fertilizer, give the land a clean cultivation, and leave it exposed for 
a large part of the year. The result is that the soil is said to be worn out (875.) 

Mr. Webdekburn says the impoverishment of the soil in Virginia is the result of 
most outrageous cultivation: continuous cropping and putting nothing back. Up to 
a few years before the war, when Peruvian guano was introduced, nothing was known 
about fertilize!®; only stable manure was used. The ground was planted in tobacco 
until it ceased to grow tobacco, then planted in wheat for 2 or 8 years, and then in 
com and oats, until the land was killed. (622.) 

Georgia— Mr. Lovejoy says there isagreat deal of wom-out land in Georgia. (79.) 

Decomposition of bare mils in the South. —Mr. Geohbe says one reason why the 
Southern States are sterile is because the humidity and continual warmth decompose 
the soil. The cotton and corn cover the land only a part of the year, so that the 
organic elements of the soil are eliminated by exposure. (223.) 

Erosion and terracing.— Mr. Kyle says the people of the South are beginning to 
learn to protect the soil from washing away by side hill ditches and terracing. (466.) 

3. Abundance of plant food in Eaatera and Southern eoili.— Mr. Whitney, Chief 
of the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of Agriculture, has never 
seen a case in which the exhaustion of soil was probably due to the actual removal 
of plant food. He knows of no evidence to show that the New England soils have 
any lew plant food than wdien they were first cultivated. They have all of the essen¬ 
tial ingredients for crop production, but the land of the New England States is gen¬ 
erally rough, hilly, ana often stony, and the expense of clearing and cultivation is 
considerable. 

Mr. Whitney considers it perfectly safe to say that the condition of the so-called 
wom-out soils of the South is due to conditions, which make the plant food unavail¬ 
able to the plants. Fertility must be restored to the soil, not necessarily by the addi¬ 
tion of plant food, but by bringing about such changes in the physical conditions or 
the chemical combinations as will encourage the natural weathering of thesoil, which 
makes the plant food available. The soil, to be productive, must render annually a 
sufficient amount of food material in a form available to the plants. The soil iscom- 


posed mostly of silicates and aluminates, or difficultly soluble compounds of silica, 
alumina, potash, soda, and lime, which through atmospheric agencies are rendered 
more or less soluble and available to plants. A fertile soil is one in which the weather¬ 
ing effects render a sufficient amount of plant food available. 

Mr. Whitney calls attention to cases in which soils have been cultivated constantly 
for hundreds and thousands of years with thesame crops. Thesoilsof India, which 
tradition says have been cultivated for 2,000 years, under primitive methods, with¬ 
out artificial fertilizing, still give fair returns. In Ffeypt, lands which have been cul¬ 
tivated since history began are as fertile as ever. In Europe there are records of 
cultivation of soils for 500 years. In England historic experiments have been going 
on for the past 60 years in growing wheat continuously without fertilization; the yield 
has fallen to about 12 or 13 bushels to the acre, but for the past 20 years there has 
been little or no difference in the yield, except slight fluctuations due to seasonal con¬ 
ditions. So far as is known, the soil will produce 12 or 13 bushels tothe acre annually 
for hundreds of years. By the use of fertilizers, however, the yield of adjacent plots 
has been increased to an average of about 30 bushels to the acre, the production being 
economically increased by this forcing of the crop. (859, 866.) 

Mr. Whitney concludes from the results of the English experiments that on a given 
soil a certain yield can be maintained for a good many years, or perhaps indefinitely. 
(874.) 

Mr. Hale, of Georgia and Connecticut, while admitting that the soil of the East 
and part of the South is desolate-looking land, says that below the surface it is rich 
in the mineral elements needed for plant protection. It is lacking in nitrogenous 

__: t_:__ il. —fa._tl a J„J _\— 


by plowing under the plants they give wonderful crops. Com has been grown on the 
same land for 60 years without any fertilizer except cowpeas sown between the 
rows of com. (389.) 

Mr. Hale believes that the most of the land in America has mineral elements 


enough to last for centuries, and that by supplying nitrogen, preferably by taking it 
from the air, the fertility of much of the so-called worn-out land in the Atlantic 
coast States can be increased. Rotation of crops will strengthen the land, bnt even 
cotton and tobacco, which take a great deal of potash, can be grown continuously on 
thesame land and the fertility of the soil maintained. In the Connecticut Valley, 
where tobacco has been grown for many years with commercial fertilizers, the land 
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is more fertile than it was 80 or 40 years ago. Mr. Hale went South with the inten¬ 
tion of using many thousands of tons of fertilizers a year, but found that there was 
fertility enough in the land to grow beautiful trees and fruit, if he only stirred it up 
so as to bring the particles together to get the chemical action, and it seemed unwise 
to buy phosphoric acid and potash when there was enough in the land to last a 
hundred years. (392.) 

Mr. Hale says, in brief, that the soil of the South has never been tilled very thor¬ 
oughly, and there is yet great fertility in much of the subsoil; only the surface is 
scratched off. Many people have a 1-horse plow and a weak mule, and only 2 or 3 
inches of the surface are turned over. The opening up of the soil with modem 
implement, or subsoiling where necessary, brings out an abundance of plant food. 
(380.) 

4. Depreciation of land dne to eooial conditions and poor management. —Mr. Whitney 
says the reputed exhaustion of the soils in Maryland and Virginia and the Southern 
Staten generally is unquestionably due to improper and injudicious methods of culti¬ 
vation. Other causes contributing to the abandonment or depreciation of these lands 
have been the cheaper production in the West, with reduced cost of transportation, 
the development of special industries, such as the production of white burley tobacco 
in other localities, and the changes in social conditions due to the civil war. In 
many portions of Maryland it has been found possible to obtain a fair profit, but 
impossible to make a living from the land and also pay the interest on the mortgages 
which have been running ever since the war. There are otherwise prosperous com¬ 
munities in southern Maryland where families could be maintained with a fair degree 
of comfort, except that nearly all the farms are mortgaged. Areas are now being 
aliandoned from that cause throughout Maryland and the South. One of the most 
important causes of deterioration, Mr. Whitney says, is the method of agriculture 
which prevails throughout this region. The soils of Maryland are not exhausted, 
for there is sufficient plant food for innumerable crops; but they have been abused, 
and are not as productive as they should be. Probably about 40 per cent of the area 
of St. Mary County, Md., has a certain soil with a heavy subsoil, as valuable in its 
way and in much the same way as the limestone soil of Pennsylvania; yet it sells for 
from $1 to $3 an acre in forest and about $10 an acre in cultivation, while the soils 
of T 40101 ster County, Pa., sell at from $125 to $250 an acre. The same limestone soil 
and essentially the same climatic conditions extend down through the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, yet the land sells there at $10 to $20 an acre, rarely more than 
$40 or $50 an acre. In a certain area in St. Mary County, Md., there have been 
several good farms well kept up which grow from 15 to 20 bushels of wheat to the 
acre. The Pennsylvania fanner grows from 25 to 35 bushels of wheat, and a larger 
yield of tobacco than the Maryland fanner. 

Mr. Whitney thinks that the soils of southern Maryland ought to have a higher 
value, and that the reason they have not is because of the social conditions and the 
methods of farming. The Maryland fann is seldom worked by the owner. There 
is usually an overseer, and frequently a tenant farmer who farms in his own way for 
a portion of the crop, or occasionally for a money consideration. The crops grown 
are the ordinary staple crops of general agriculture—corn, wheat, and tobacco. 
Western competition and low prices make them scarcely profitable. The com is fed 
mainly to the work stock; the wheat is sold and sent off the farm in exchange for 
flour, which is bought at a considerable increase in tost over what it would cost if it 
could be ground in the neighborhood. The farmer buys his meat, groceries, and 
frequently vegetables that he should have raised in his garden. There is no coin- 
panson between the improvident methods that prevail in some of the Maryland or 
Virginia communities and the thrifty methods of Lancaster Countv, Pa., and other 
Northern communities. 

The Lancaster County farmer has on his table an abundance and great variety of 
food. The chances are that the meat was raised by himself, the vegetables grown 
in his garden, the preserves made by the family from the product of the garden, and 
even the sugar produced on the place; and nothing but the tea, coffee, Balt, and 
pepper purchased. As a rule, the families are large. The boys and girls are brought 
"Hti wor * on (he farm, and it is rare for any of them to leave it. They commonly 
settle on a portion of it, or on some neighboring farm. The farms are small and the 
labor fa all done by the owner and his family. The girls are brought up to look 
after the house, and there is no expense for service. Very few products except 
tobacco and stock are sold from Lancaster County. Not only is all the corn and hay 
grown there fed to the stock, but it is often imported, so that more beef and mutton 
P r 0 (ll,ce< h, The wheat is ground in near-by mills, and most of the products 
fat™ are either used on the farm or manufactured there into a product that is 
usea in the district. In Lancaster and the other towns there is a ready market for 
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everything produced in the county, and the supply and demand are so nearly equal 
that very little is sent out or brought into the countv. The result is a happy, con¬ 
tented^and prosperous community, which people seldom think of leaving. 

Mr. Whitney concedes that the system which has prevailed so long in the South 
was satisfactory under the conditions of some years ago ; but declares that with the 
rapid improvement in industrial lines and in transportation facilities the old methods 
are no longer applicable. It seems to him that the trouble with the South is lack of 
business methods and lack of appreciation of changed conditions and opportunities. 
Other causes havo ojierated in the same direction. The clean cultivation of cotton 
has caused a great oxidation and loss of organic matter, leaving the soil poor in the 
organic substances necessary for the normal weathering of «*he soil, which would 
make the plant food available. In many areas it has also caused destructive erosion. 
Climatic conditions unfavorable for grain crops have also prevailed. The normal 
yield of grain in the South is about one-third of what it is in the North, probably 
because the greater humidity favors extensive leaf development at the expense of 
seed. (871-873.) 


B. Principal methods of maintaining fertility (see also Intensive and 
extensive culture, VII D, p. cxciv).—1. Practice in various places.— Claim. —Professor 
Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College, says that according to Chinese tradition 
the soils of China have been in continuous cultivation for more than 4,000 years; but 
they are still rich and productive, because everything is returned to the soil. The 
excrement of every kind of animal and of human beings is saved as if it were gold, 
to go back upon the land, and the consequence is that the soil has not fallen off in 
productiveness. (540.) 

France and Germany. —Mr. Dye says that in Germany and France fertilization by 
means of root and other crops and manure has been practiced for more than a cen¬ 
tury with great advantage. (93.) 

Dr. Wiley says: 


" Fifty years ago the yield of wheat in northern France—and that is the granary of France—was 
about 17 bushels to the acre. To-day the average yield of wheat on these same fields Is 2-S bushels to 
thoacre. Now. there is a system of agriculture which increases tho yield of theeropand at the same 
time enriches the soil. The soil of France, to-day, is more fertile than it was at the time of Ctesar, 
and will produce a larger yield.” 


Dr. Wiley attributes the increase to improvements in scientific agriculture made 
in the last 50 years. While the land of Germany is not so rich, and the yield not so 
large, the increase has been proportionately as great. (648.) 

New England.— Mr. Batciieldek savs the'more progressive fanners of New England 
are taking special pains to maintain tlic fertility of the soil. The Grange and other 
organizations have paid special attention to the use of different kinds of fertilizers, 
and have encouraged farmers to experiment with them. (41.) 

New Jersey. —Mr. Ketchcm thinks the productive condition of the soil is being kept 
np on most of the farms in New Jersey. (135.) 

Mr. Dye says that in New Jersey, as long as 40 years ago, many of what had been 
considered the best lands had been abandoned to pasturage on account of exhaus¬ 
tion, but by the use of improved methods these soils have l>een restored to fertility. 

Michigan .—Professor Kedzie mentions a farm in Michigan which has been culti¬ 
vated for 40 years, with constantly increasing fertility, without a pound of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers. Only finished products liave been sold from the farm. The hay, 
corn, com stalks, ana all coarser material have been kept and fed to the stock, and 
only the stock, wool, butter, cheese, and occasionally a little wheat, have been sold. 
(549.) 

lllinim.—Mr. George thinks the soil of Illinois, where it has been properly man¬ 
aged, is more fertile now than when the prairie was first broken, and that this prom • 
ises well for the perpetual productiveness of the West. (223.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that there has been no decline in the producing capacity of 
the soil in northern and central Illinois, and he thinks there is none in southern Illi¬ 
nois. In central Illinois there is an increase rather than a decrease, due to rotation 
of crops, cultivation of clover, careful till'ng, and use of fertilizers. No commercial 
fertilizers are used in the State, so far as he knows. Many farms have been increased 
in productiveness one-fourth, and some one-half, merely by tilling. (249.) 

North and Smith Dakota.—Mr. Bodok says there is no decline in the productive 
power of the soil of North Dakota if it is handled rightly. The soil in the Red River 
Valley is black loam to a depth of about 1 foot to a foot and a half, with a heavy clay 
subsoil. Outside of the valley the soil is lighter. As a rule, the soil has not been 
fertilized. Mr. Budge fertilized one piece of ground close to town, and raised 36 
bushels to the acre on it. Improved forming and careful management are growing 
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in favor. A good many farmers rest one-third of their land while they cultivate the 
other two-thirdB. (849, 860.) 

Mr. Prom nays the soil of North Dakota is not declining in productiveness if it is 
taken care of, and it is being taken care of. There are farms that have been sowed 
to wheat for 15 years in succession; that is hard treatment, but the last year’s pro¬ 
duction was wonderfully lame, showing great strength and richness of the soil. 'The 
soil is a rich, black, heavy clay loam, about 24 inches deep, on a clay subsoil. It is 
easily brought up when run down. The only way it is rested is by summer fallow¬ 
ing—laying it over one year and letting weeds grow, then turning them down in 
August before they go to seed. Clover is not raised. (791.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the very large farms are running out, but a 
few of the farmers are maintaining the productive condition of the soil by keeping 
stock and rotating crops. Clovers can not be raised to any great advantage in the 
Dakotas, but in Minnesota the clover plant ranks with the stock in keeping up 
fertility. (937.) 

Virginia. —Mr. Wedderbcrn thinks that where the soil of Virginia has been prop¬ 
erly cultivated and fertilized the yield is larger than it has been in the past. lie 
knows from his own experience that it is possible to increase the yield largely by 
proper cultivation and fertilizing. (622.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nall does not think there has been any very great decline, on the 
whole, in the productive condition of Kentucky soils, generally speaking. The fer¬ 
tility has been kept up to about what it was 30 years ago. (811.) 

2. Rotation of crops.—Mr. Wiiitney says there is no question but that, in gen¬ 
eral, a rotation or change of crops is of value in preventing undue waste of certain 
elements of plant food and undue tendency toward a particular manner of cultiva¬ 
tion, yet in some instances a single crop has been grown on the same land for many 
years without any apparent deleterious effect, as on the eastern side of the Connec¬ 
ticut River, near Hartford, where the broad-leaf tobacco has been grown continu¬ 
ously for 25 years, and the yield and quality are claimed to be as good as at the 
beginning, or better. The land, however, is fertilized. (874, 875.) 

Mr. Whitney adds that clover is one of the best renovators of the soil where it can 
be grown, but the most generally useful crop is the cowpca of the South, which is 
now being used to a considerable extent in the North. (883.) 

Mr. Whitney refers to the enormous yields of potatoes obtained at Greeley, Colo., 
where rotation is practiced. (884.) 

Mr. George testifies that clover, blue grass, or timothy, in rotation with other 
crops, increases the fertility of the soil. Clover does not grow in the Southern 
States, but for the Northern States there is nothing equal to it. The thick foliage 
shades the soil and prevents its rapid decomposition. It also takes nitrogen from 
the air and deposits it in the soil. (223.) 

Mr. Dillingham believes in the cultivation of leguminous plants, such as beans 
and peas, in the South. (169.) 

Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J., explains the local custom as to rotation of 
crops to lie as follows; The first year fertilizers are used and potatoes are planted; 
the potato crop pays for the fertilizer. Potatoes are followed first by wheat, and 
then by clover and timothy, which are mowed the first year and generally used for 
pasture the second year. Where there is plenty of stock the land is improving. It 
does not improve very much with the fertilizer alone. (128.) 

Professor Davenport testifies that there is a piece of land at the University of 
Illinois on which corn has been produced continuously for more than 20 years with¬ 
out fertilizing, and the yield per acre is only about 50 per cent of that of other 
unmanured land which has been devoted to diversified farming. The cost of rais¬ 
ing corn at the institution varied in 1898 from 15 to 45 cents a Dushel, according to 
the previous treatment of the land. (260.) 

Dr. Crowell says the custom of plowing in clover for fertilizing the soil, practiced 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch, is also growing very rapidly in North Carolina, in 
the Piedmont section as well as in the eastern section between Raleigh and Goldsboro. 
He thinks this might be done, with clover or some substitute for clover, in all parts 
of the United States. (335.) 

Mr. Graham says the farmers of North Carolina have improved their methods 
within a few years, and large areas have been sown in pease, not only for forage ( but 
to improve the land for the cotton crop. This has reduced the amount of fertilizers 
needed. The pease supply the ammonia, and it is a simple matter to supply the 
phosphoric acid and potash. (433,434.) 

Mr. Nall says the Kentucky farmers nave increased their wheat yield by the use 
of stimulants, such as phosphate, etc., and that gives a chance to improve the land 
by some leguminous crop. Stock pease are used, and lately the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture has introduced a legume known as the soy bean, which the peo¬ 
ple are beginning to like very much as a forage plant and renovator of the soil. It 
grows vigorously on poor land, and the experiments with it have been very satis¬ 
factory. (811.) 

8. Culture of »oil bacteria.— Mr. Whitney says that leguminous crops have tubercles 
on their roots containing large numbers of bacteria, and by inoculation pure cultures 
can be made. Such cultures are for sale in Germany, and to a limited extent in this 
country. Many of the leguminous crops, e. g. clover, will not grow unless these 
bacteria are in the soil, and by sowing pure culture over the land the yield may be 
doubled or more than doubled. It is only within 30 or 40 years that the soil bacteria 
have been recognized and their importance understood. (882) 

Mr. Whitney says the newly discovered nitrogin is really a pure culture of bacteria, 
which by their activities in the soil have rendered the plant food available by increas¬ 
ing the weathering, and also added nitrogen from the air. (874.) 

4. Artificial supply of needed elements of plant food.— Professor Kedzie says that 
exhausted fertility can be restored to the sod to some extent by leguminous plants, 
but lost potash and phosphoric acid must bo returned by some form of commercial 
fertilizers. There is a natural development of fertility by the chemical changes 
which take place in the soil under natural conditions, making the elements of plant 
food more and more available; by adding to this the fertility of the soil may be 
built up. (549.) 

Mr. Whitney says that the primary object of fertilization is the adaptation of soils 
to any desired crop or crops. Frequently the natural fertility is so low that it is 
unprofitable to raise a particular crop. Frequently,.again, even on very rich soil, the 
aim is to force the crop, a process which Mr. Whitney compares to the fattening of 
stock with concentrated food. This is done especially with truck crops. The effect 
of fertilization in, first, the addition of plant food to the soil in such a form that the 
crops can immediately use it; secondly, an increase of decomposition of the soil par¬ 
ticles—that is, an increase in the weathering power. 

One object is to improve the texture of the soil. Frequently a wet clay can be 
made more pliable and the drainage improved, or loose soil may be made more com¬ 
pact and retentive of moisture. At times, again, the fertilizers balance the ratio of 
soil constituents. In Maryland and in Pennsylvania there are small areas of soil 
derived from the disintegration of serpentine rocks, carrying a large proportion of 
magnesia, on which the application of lime sufficient to reverse the ratio restores the 
fertility. Again, soil is frequently acid. The soils of Rhode Island are very gener¬ 
ally so, and the addition of lime neutralizes this acidity and promotes fertility in a 
very marked degree. Acidity of the soil is much more prevalent than has hereto¬ 
fore been supposed. (874.) 

Limitations of soil analysis.—Mr. Whitney says one can not ordinarily tell simply 
by the examination of the soil what is required to make it more productive. That 
is a very embarrassing question to answer, because deterioration is quite as often due 
to lack of good management on the part of the farmers as to chemical or physical 
causes. The kind of crop a soil is adapted to can often be determined, but the chem¬ 
ical analysis does not clearly indicate whether it is fertile in its existing condition. 
(882.) 

Mr. Clohan has had samples of soils analyzed, but does not think soil analysis 
yields practical results, because there are so many different conditions in one field. 
He thinks the character of soils can be determined by the eye. Where there is a 
luxuriant growth there is an abundance of nitrogen in the soil; if the fruit does not 
color well potash or phosphoric acid is needed. (595.) 


C. Fertilizers.— 1 . Mnok.—Mr. Whitney thinks that it would be feasible to 
reclaim some of theso-called worn-out farms of Maryland and Virginia by the applica¬ 
tion of muck from the low places, but the cost would be too great unless these low 
places were adjacent to the land to be treated. The cheapest methods in other cases 
is to grow cowpease and other green crops, which are sure to improve the land. 
(883.) 

8. Hons manure.—Mr. Agkb, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the 
price of manure in Washington, D. C., is about 75 cents to tl for a 2-horse load. 
When a fanner pays $1 a load and hauls it out, he is paying a pretty good price, for, 
according to Professor Voorhees, of the New Jersey Experiment Station, the average 
ton of horse manure does not contain more than 28 pounds of plant food. With the 
improved stables the liquid portion goes into the sewer, and about all the farmer 
gets is dirty straw. Mr. Ager believes that if gardeners would work less land at a 
time and enrich their land with leguminous crops, they would make more money 
than by hauling so much manure. (106.) * 

8. Vs* of commercial fertilisers in various looalitie*.— Massachusetts .—Mr. Stock well 
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says that the Massachusetts formers, having been educated by the formers' institutes 
and otherwise, now buy the needed elements of plant food very carefully, and do 
not waste money on fertilizers. (895.) 

New Jersey.—Mi. Coles, of Salem County. N. J., testifies that commercial ferti¬ 
lizers are used a great deal in that section. (127.) 

Ohio— Mr. Miller estimates that there were sold and consumed in Ohio in 1899 
fully 200,000 tons of commercial fertilizers. The average cost to the former was 
about $17 a ton. Fertilizers are very much used in some sections of the State, and 
very little in others. Mr. Miller’s estimate for 1896 was 150,000 tons, showing an 
increase of 33J per cent in 3 years. (611.) 

North Carolina. —Mr. White testifies that commercial fertilizers are used a great 
deal in North Carolina near the cities and towns, but in the remote rural districts 
composts and lime are used. (423.) 

Lower Mississippi Valley. —Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, testifies that no fertilizer is 
used in the Delta, and very little in the hill country. 

Fertilizer policy for the South. (See also Methods of intensive culture without commer¬ 
cial fertilizers, VIID2, p. cxcv).—Mr. Hale declares that far too little fertilizer is used 
to the acre in the South, and that the use of low-grade fertilizers is a very serious 
hindrance to successful agriculture. The South does not understand the economic 
value of using the highest grade, and high prices are charged for inferior goods. 
(380.) 

Western States. —Mr. Whitney says the farmers of the West are not using fertilizers 
to any great extent, though the practice has increased a very little. (883.) 

4. Effect upon the yield.—Mr. Coles, of Salem County, N. J., testifies that farmers 
in that section do not use more than 700 or 800 pounds of fertilizer to the acre for 
early potatoes. With this treatment there should be from 150 to 200 bushels an acre. 
The" first potatoes are sold for about $3 a barrel of 2) or 2} bushels, prices ranging 
from there down to $1 a barrel, and sometimes lower; the average for the season is 
not much more than $1.50. At these prices early potatoes are a profitable crop in a 
good season. (128.) 

Mr. Lovkjoy, of Georgia, believes that if the farmers would put the same amount of 
money into making a fertilizer that they put into commercial fertilizers, the results 
would be better. (79.) 

In Mr. Hammond’s opinion the fertilizer business has been an unmitigated curse 
to the South. The people have been led to pay out their money for fertilizer when 
they ought to have kept stock and made their own manure upon the farm. (834.) 

Mr. Whitney agrees with Mr. Hammond that the use of fertilizers tends to make 
the fanner less careful. (882.) 

Mr. Agkh testifies that some of the farmers of Maryland have used nitrate of soda 
on their hay crop. The use of 100 poundsof nitrateof soda to the acre, just as the grass 
waH starting, has often increased the crop 1,200 to 1,500 pounds per acre. (108.) 

Mr. Wkdderburn says he has a little property within 12 miles of Washington, for¬ 
merly pine land. After cutting down the pines he fert ilized liberally with phosphate 
and potash and leaves and muck, and can produce a very good crop. Other men 
who raise wheat in Fairfax County have done the same thing and produced as high 
as 30 and 35 bushels to the acre. A still better system would be to sow the land to 
black-eyed peas, rye, or other green crops, to improve the land. A Government 
employee bought a field of 30 acres adjoining Mr. Wedderburn’s land, fertilized it, 
set out fruit trees, and planted crimson clover and peas between the trees, and in 4 
years had a magnificent orchard. (622.) 

Mr. Poole, Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama, says that where lands are not 
fertilized they deteriorate very much, but the productiveness of the Alabama soils 
has been increased by the use of fertilizers. Lands which 25 years ago were not pro¬ 
ducing a bale of cotton to 6 acres now make a bale to the acre. (924.) 

4 . Composition and louroei of supply. —Mr. Hale explains that a complete fertilizer 
contains phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. The phosphoric acid comes largely 
from the South Carolina rock phosphate, which is probably the cheapest source of 

H iate in the South. In the South the nitrogen is supplied by cotton-seed meal, 
is a low grade of fertilizer. Nitrogen is the most expensive element of plant 
food, costing from 16 to 20 cents a pound, against 5 cents for potash and kainite and 
7 cents cents for phosphoric acid. (380, 389.) 

Mr. Milleb says the sources of supply of fertilizing ingredients are mainly Chicago. 
Omaha, and Kansas City for animal substances, and Florida, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee for minerals, while the potash comes wholly from Germany. Fertilizers 
are manufactured more largely on the seacoast than in any other particular part of the 
ti tates; next * n ord er, perhaps, would be Chicago, the cattle center. (611.) 
Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, says that the phosphate industry of his State 

668a -xiu 
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has declined in recent years because of the discovery of the Tennessee and Florida 
phosphates. (834.) 

Dr. Sturbs says that the^ fertilizers which are used^very largely in sugar cane cul- 

slaughterhouses), with small additions of acid phosphate. _ Dr. StuJbs explains 
that everything that can not be used otherwise in the slaughterhouses is put into 
the refuse house, and after the oil is extracted from it the residual tankage, consisting 
usually of scrapings, blood, bone, meat, hides, and hoofs, is sent down to be used as 
fertilizer. Condemned animals are used for soap, not for tankage. Dr. Stubbs 
understands that the saving of tankage constitutes a large part of the profit of 
slaughterhouses. (774.) „ 

6. Prices of fertilizers.—Mr. Miller, of Ohio, says there has been no marked dif¬ 
ference in the price of fertilizers in Ohio since 1895. There was a little increase on 
certain ingredients in 1899, but the phosphates have been growing a little cheaper 
because of the enlarged territory from which mineral phosphates are derived. (811.) 

Mr. Graham believes that the advance in the price of fertilizers can not be due to 
anything but a trust. The raw material is controlled wholly or in part by the com¬ 
panies making the fertilizers. At the time of his testimony Mr. Graham was on a 
committee which expected to be able to show that the companies owned the phos¬ 
phate rock. Potash is imported 12 months ahead from Germany. The price of fer¬ 
tilizers was suddenly advanced from 15 to 25 per cent early in 1900, although there 
is 60 per cent more phosphoric rock apparent in the world than was ever known 
before. The price is higher in Wilmington than 100 miles inland. The prices are 
arranged according to the competition. Mr. Graham enumerates a number of 
fertilizer works in North Carolina, and says the Acme works at Wilmington are 
independent. (437.) 

7. Fertilizer laws.— Massaoliuaette .—Mr. Stockwell says it was the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station which first showed how the farmers were being cheated in fer¬ 
tilizers. The law on that subject, which was the first of its kind, was secured under 
the lead of Dr. Goessmann, and has been followed by many other States. (894.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Miller says the law of Ohio provides that manufacturers and dealers 
in commercial fertilizers shall apply annually for licenses and pay fees of $20 for each 
brand offered for sale in Ohio. The license is issued by the secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Each package offered for sale must be tagged to show the 
amount of nitrogen or its equivalent in ammonia and of phosphoric acid and potash. 
There have been several prosecutions under the law, but no convictions, because the 
manufacturers in every case have paid the penalty and promised to be good. (611.) 

Mr. Miller, as secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, is charged with 
the duty of analyzing commercial fertilizers, and not being a chemist he employs 
Professor Lord, of the Ohio State University, to make the analyses. Deputy inspec¬ 
tors of commercial fertilizers are constantly traveling over the State and securing 
samples from the open market and from the consumers for analysis in comparison 
with the samples submitted by manufacturers when applying for licenses. The 
actual amount of different ingredients in each fertilizer is published and the report 
widely distributed. (610.) 

Alabama. —Mr. Poole testifies that there is a tax of 50 cents a ton on fertilizers 
sold in Alabama. Before offering his goods for sale the manufacturer applies to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture for tags, filing an analysis of his fertilizers, and the tags 
are supplied to him at the prescribed rate. The State Chemist at the agricultural 
college at Auburn analyzes all the fertilizers offered for sale, thus securing to the 
fanners the genuineness of the goods offered. On every sack of fertilizers is an 
analysis showing its constituents. The receipts from the tag tax are steadily increas¬ 
ing and now amount to about $100,000 a year. (920.) 

Detirabilily of uniform legislation. —Mr. Whitney alludes to the rather stringent 
laws governing the inspection and sale of fertilizers in most of the Eastern States, 
and says the subject has been taken up by the Department of Agriculture with the 
idea of having a more uniform system of laws, if possible, and of having national laws 
for the interstate trade. (874.) 

S. Sewage and garbage.— Mr. Dye believes that sewage and garbage from cities 
would be of very great advantage if utilized upon the land. (93.) 

Sewage irrigation a euhjcct for future invesligatvm. —Mr. Whitney, chief of the Bureau 
of Boils in the United States Department of Agriculture, says he has never investi¬ 
gated sewage irrigation except quite incidentally. (883.) 

D. Intensive and extensive culture.—1. Economic considerations.—Dr. 
True explains the success of the British farmer, notwithstanding the high rentals 
paid for land, by the nearness of the market, and by the farmer* %vifig learned by 
experience the necessity for careful culture. (141.) 
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Dr. Crowell thinks that as a rule American farmers have adopted intensive methods 
as fast as the demand hasjustifled. They would not succeed if they put as much cap¬ 
ital into the land as the English farmer does. (341.) 

Mr. Whitney says there will be danger of the soils of the West becoming barren 
if the owners persist in cultivating the same crop year after year, as is now done in 
the Red River Valley and in some of the Central States; but by rotation of crops or 
by more intensive methods when the soils begin to wear out their fertility can be 
maintained and improved. The Western farmers say, very justly, that while they 
are getting 12 or 16 bushels of wheat to the acre at a cost of 20 cents a bushel they do 
not care what becomes of the land; it is going to last the lifetime of the present gen- 
erationand theyarenotconcernedastowhatbecomesof itafterwards. Mr. Whitney 
thinks it likely that a yield of 12 or 15 bushels can be maintained in the Red River 
Valley for a'long series of years. The soils are almost identical with the fertile wheat 
lands of Russia which have produced wheat for many generations. Yet he predicts 
that the time will come when the yield will be less than now and when the farmers 
will feel the need of fertilizing the soil better or of changing the crops and introduc¬ 
ing more intensive methods. With reference to present conditions he says that 
farmers can not spend much money in maintaining the fertility of cheap lands. It 
is an economic question, not an agricultural one; they can not afford the expense of 
maintaining the fertility of these lands until the lands become more valuable. (883.) 

Mr. Stevens testifies that intensive farming is claiming the attention of the people 
of Georgia more than heretofore, and the utilization of manure has increased, with 
a favorable effect on production. Wages are increased because crops are more 
directly profitable. (915.) 

2. Methods of intensive onltnre without commercial fertilisers. —Mr. Whitney says 
that the lands of Eastern countries have been cultivated for hundreds and thousands 
of years. The fanners have saved all of the litter, excrement, and waste of the farm 
and put them back on the soil. They have had small holdings and use intensive 
cultivation. We use large areas—too large to manure with the ordinary waste from 
the farm—and roly upon commercial fertilizers, which have been introduced com¬ 
paratively recently and are lacking in organic matter. Mr. Whitney thinks that 
much harm has been done by constant and excessive use of commercial fertilizers 
without the intensive methods which should be employed with them. (882,883.) 

Thorough Ullage. —Mr. Half, contrasts a farm of 40,000 acres in the Sacramento 
Valley, where 8 furrows at a time are turned over by gang plows run by steam, with 
a little comer of 500 acres taken out of the same farm and owned by a woman, which 
is plowed by a single team of mules, harrowed and cross plowed, and again har¬ 
rowed and smoothed down. For a number of years the average yield of wheat has 
been 15 bushels an acre on the large farm and 35 bushels on the small farm. No 
fertilizers are used in either case. (392.) 

Raining of lobaeco and pineapples under cover. —Mr. Whitney testifies that even with 
the initial expense of $600 an acre for covering the field with cheesecloth, the profit 
from the cultivation of Sumatra tobacco in the Connecticut Valley is likely to be 
large. A crop of $1,400 worth is expected this year (1901) from an experimental 
plot of one-third of an acre. The same method has been used very successfully in the 
cultivation of pineapples in Florida, to protect them against frost, and seems to be 
coming into very extensive use in intensive farming; e. g., for the protection of truck 
crops from the frost and from drought on sandy soils. It is the intense heat of the 
middle of the day that hurts tender vegetables, unless they have plenty of moisture. 
When under cover they have a diffused and less intense sunlight. (878,877.) 

E. Size of fttrms.—1. Size of farms in various local!ties.— New Jersey. —Mr. 
Coles estimates the average size of farms in Salem County, N. J., at a little less than 
100 acres. (130.) 

Wesl Virginia.— Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia says that in Berkeley and Jefferson 
counties a farm of 300 acres is counted a large farm. Some of the farms are being 
divided up into smaller ones. (593.) 

Georgia.— Mr. Hale says there is no bonanza farming in Georgia, though there 
are some large cotton planters and some very large fruit and vegetable farms. (390.) 

Mr. Stevens says no particular number of acres is required lor a farm in Geotgia. 
Forty acres can be cultivated with 1 horse or 1 mule, and 80 acres is usually regarded 
as a 2-horse farm. The farms run all the way from 1 to 100 plows; Mr. Stevens 
himself has run 100 at once. The land is usually a light, loamy soil that is easily 
cultivated. (910.) 

, -'lla&ama.—Mr. Dillingham, of Alabama, says the average farmer in his neighbor 
hood has about 26 acres and raises about 8 bales of cotton, or on an average a little 
less, which, with a little com, represents his total income. 
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Southern Stales. —Mr. Powers says farms are as large in the South as they are in the 
North, outside of the great grain-raising country. The South formerly had more large 
farms than the North, but many of the original laige plantations are now divided 
up into a great many small ones. (171.) 

Tennessee. —Mr. Hill, of Memphis, says that land in that vicinity is not owned in 
large tracts as much as formerly; it is being cut up into smaller farms. (603.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, says there are a good many large plantations m that 
vicinity. By a large, planter he means one who makes 600 to 2,600 bales of cotton. 
In the delta the planters make an average of about 10 or 12 Wes of cotton to the 
mule; for 1,000 bales of cotton thev use something like seventy-odd mules. (488.) 

Mississippi. —Mr. Norfleet testifies that, the negro can maintain his family splen¬ 
didly on 40 acres of Mississippi bottom land. They do not cultivate, as large an 
acreage in the Delta as-on the hills. (486.) 

Mr. Kyle says the land of Mississippi is still owned in large tracts, though in many 
cases not so laige as before the war. That section of the country was formerly owned 
by large planters having large numbers of slaves; since the war the lands have been 
divided up. (465.) 

2. Advantages of the small farm. —There is no question in Mr. Powers’ mind that 
small farina are better than large farms. Where one man can direct the labor of 
others wisely, there are ten men who can direct their own labor wisely. (187, 188.) 

Mr. George thinks smal l farms have an advantage over large farms in more thorough 
cultivation and are more successful. Large farms are usually fanned in a slipshod 
manner. (221.) 

Mr. Wilson considers small farms a benefit so far as school advantages and social 
advantages are concerned, and also a great benefit to the country at large. He thinks 
the large farm has no advantages over the small one; the small farmer is the only 
one he knows of who has made any money of late. (249.) 

Mr. Poole says the smaller farmers in the sandy counties of Alabama are more 
progressive than the large farmers. Mr. Poole thinks that if the farmers could lie 
induced to sell off their ladds in smaller tracts (than 320 to 2,000 acres) it would be 
much better for the country as a whole, but the person who owns property paying 
from 10 to 15 per cent on the investment is very loath to part with it. (921,922.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says there is still a good deal of unoccupied land 
in that part of the country, and often one man has too much land. When he has a 
great deal too much the superabundance generally ruins him, and the land is then 
distributed properly. When the farms are smaller, the yield and the population can 
be doubled. (930.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, declares: 

“ I know of no record in history where a race of small proprietors has been prosperous. Everywhere 
they seem to form the wretched residuum of labor after all other occupations are supplied." \&t0.) 

3. Bonanza farmi.—Mr. Brigham says the competition of Western farmers with the 
East has been a serious injury, but bonanza farmers do not compete more injuriously 
than small farmers would do. Many of the large farmers of the West lose money. 
They exhaust the soil and fail to take advantage of the rotation of crops. (17, 18.) 

Mr. Jones adds that owing to the tendency of Bonanza farmers to produce only one 
crop, subdivision of their farms might lessen competition in that particular product, 
but it would increase the pressure of competition as to other products, so that there 
would be no material difference. While production on a large scale is economical in 
manufacturing, the intense application and personal interest of the farmer as to his 
own farm make small farming more economical than bonanza farming. (38.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that Sullivan’s farm in Ford and Champaign codnties and 
other bonanza farms in Illinois have been broken up, but he thinkH the size of the 
ordinary farm has increased in the last 25 years. (249.) 

Mr. Budge says there are several big farms in North Dakota, and mentions one of 
about 7,000 acres. He adds that he would like to see them all out of the way. They 
take up so much space that they hurt the school districts The owners ship in their 
supplies and ship their wheat out, and ship their men in and out. The plowing isdone 
with gang plows, and 4 horses or mules to each plow. One man with such a team 
can'plow about 6 acres a day, or with good soil a little more. Gang plows operated 
by steam have been tried, but do not work. One man can handle 160 acres on a farm 
of that kind. The employees are generally single men. The farm owners hire a crew 
in the spring and let them go in the fall, except one or two to take care of the farm. 
Mr. Badge thinks some of the big farms are profitable and some are not, depending on 
how they are handled. The land has grown in value, and money is made in that 
way. ile mentions in particular the Grandin and Dalrymple farms as having made 
money. (850, 851.) 
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Mr. Prom says the effect of bonanza farming is not good. The bonanza farmers do 
not patronize the villages, but ship in goods from the East, and act as wholesale 
grocery houses for themselves. They are also probably a drawback in the way of 
school privileges, which they do not need, and if there are small farms wedged in 
between bonanza farms the occupants suffer. The bonanza farms are divided up 
into different parts, with a foreman for each part. Each has a little village of its 
own. The hired help are usually single men; only the foreman is married. The 
bonanza farms are well conducted upon strictly business principles, the farming is 
done more scientifically and economically than on the small farms, and the percent¬ 
age of profit is larger; but the general results to the people of the country are not 
good, and the people would generally favor the abolition of bonanza farming. 
(791, 792.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, considers bonanza farming a curse to the country 
and to the man who tries it. If carried too far, after the population gets more dense, 
it will keep thousands of men from having homes of their own. It employs men in 
squads, thus eliminating their individuality and independence. Those employed on 
these farms have to work with the worst kind of men. The soil is abused, and then 
goes to other people in small holdings to be built up by careful rotation, stock farm¬ 
ing, and tillage. The bonanza farms are owned largely by men who spend their 
money in the cities or in other States. They rob the public schools, and detract 
much from the social life of the country. Mr. Greeley does not know of one very 
large farm that has been running for some time that is now paying, and says bonanza 
farming is on the decrease. (934.) 

Mr. Hanley considers the bonanza farm a detriment to the community, and believes 
that they are profitable only because of advantages in the direct shipping of grain. 
(279.) 

Mr. Dye, of New Jersey, believes that the subdivision of bonanza farms into small 
tracts would be beneficial by increasing the population and giving employment to 
more people. The opportunity to use improved machinery on a very large scale on 
these farms tends to make their competition disastrous to Eastern farmers. (94,96.) 

Mr. Powers says all the big farms, including the Dalrymple farm in Dakota, are 
in the market for breaking up, just as the big farms of southern Minnesota have 
been cut up. (188.) 

F. Reclamation of swamp lands. —1. Tide marehez. —Mr. Whitney Bays it 
is estimated that there are 168,000 acres of tide marshes along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and several million acres along the Pacific coast, which, if protected from the 
tide and drained, would be of value in agriculture. Marshes have also an effect upon 
the value of adjacent land because of the prevalence of mosquitoes and disease. The 
Department of Agriculture has been applied to recently from many sources to suggest 
means of reclaiming the tide marehes and inland swamps of the United States, partly 
for their agricultural value and partly for the increase of healthfulness of the sur¬ 
rounding land. Malaria and similar diseases have contributed greatly to the dis¬ 
comfort of many of the Atlantic coast States, and in many cases areas and industries 
have been abandoned because of the unhealthfulness of the neighboring marsh lands. 
These causes have prevented to a large extent the settlement of some of the Southern 
States, and have caused the abandonment of other lands. (864.) 

Mr. Whitney says it is desirable to reclaim the swamps of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts not only for their great agricultural value, but for the welfare of the surround¬ 
ing country. Certain portions of the city of Washington, for example, have been 
rendered almost uninhabitable by the conditions prevailing. There should be a 
levee with gates to let the water out which would shut when the tide comes up, as 
in the rice lands of the South. This protection, together with the necessary drain¬ 
age of the soil itself, would reclaim the land, and an appreciation of property aggre¬ 
gating thousands and thousands of dollars would result. It has been estimated that 
the reclamation of the marsh lands adjacent to Jersey City would cost about 
$3,000,000. The plans for this work are under consideration, and the reclamation of 
laige areas has already been undertaken. The disastrous effects of the swamps are 
keenly felt by summer residents along the coasts of Long Island, New Jersey, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia. Besides being unpleasant, the moe- 
9™toes carry malaria, and other fatal fevers are prevalent. (881.) 

Mr. Whitney says a plan has recently been proposed to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture for the reclamation of a large area of swamp land in Long Island, in order to 
treat the swamp for mosquitoes and control the malaria, and it 6 probable that that 
plan will be carried out. (881.) 

Mr. Whitney predicts that legislation will be necessary in the case of the marsh 
lands of Marshfield, M a ss. , and that their reclamation is likely to be a complicated 
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matter. It is a matter concerning the State rather than the National Government, 
unless it should interfere with the channels of the harbor. (882.) 

It seems to Mr. Whitney that the drainage of swamps for thq purpose of control¬ 
ling mosquitoes and preventing malaria is work primarily for the individual and 
secondly lor the State, not for the National Government. It is unlike the develop¬ 
ment of harbor privileges and the improvement of rivers in that it affects to the 
locality in which it is, conducted. (881.) 

2. Inland swamps.—Mr. Whitney says that many areas of swamp lands and some 
large areas of cold, wet clays are unproductive or have been abandoned because of a 
small accumulation of water which needs only to be removed by some artificial 
means. It is estimated that one-fifth of Michigan is swamp land. During the year 
1893, 26,985,000 feet of tile drains were laid in Illinois, mainly in the northern and 
central parts of the State, where there were 28 or 29 feet of tile laid to each acre cul¬ 
tivated. In Douglas County there were 85 feet and in Livingston County 78 feet to 
each acre cultivated. As late as 1880 lands could be purchased in the Vermilion 
Swamp in Livingston County for from $3 to $5 per acre; since these lands have been 
drained they are valued at from f KO to $90 per acre for general farm purposes. As a 
result of the widespread drainage in Illinois and Michigan, the swamp lands have 
become most productive, the health of the region has been much improved, and the 
public roads have been kept in much better repair. (880.) 

Mr. Miller says Ohio has very ample drainage laws, executed by township trus¬ 
tees and county commissioners, which have been almost universally availed of in 
parts of the State requiring drainage. The county incurs a considerable part of the 
expense in paying the engineers, commissioners, and trustees; the remainder is 
raised by assessment according to benefits, deferred payments being placed on the 
tax duplicate as other taxes are. Money is raised at the time by selling bonds, 
though in many cases the counties are able to pay the expenses outright, and col¬ 
lect on the tax duplicate afterwards. The State Board of Agriculture has from its 
organization published important papers and lectures on the subject of drainage. 
Ohio has no very large amount of unreclaimed swamp lands. (608.) 

8. Need of drainage in the We»t. —Mr. Whitney testifies that soil investigations in 
the Salt Lake Valiev have shown that it would be possible to reclaim a large tract 
of salt land west of Salt Lake City, and that perhaps this should lie done; but the 
State is debarred by its constitution from taking any part in internal improvements, 
as is done in Minnesota and some other of the Central Western States, and by reason 
of the lack of drainage laws it would be almost impossible for the landowners to 
drain any considerable part of the area without the written consent of every indi¬ 
vidual land owner affected. In the attempts that were made it was not found possi¬ 
ble to get such consent. (880, 881.) 

It seems to Mr. Whitney that drainage legislation is one of the important problems 
for the Western country, where some remedy must he found for the accumulation 
of seepage water and alkali from leaky ditches and overirrigation, either through 
State or national legislation. Land owners should be given recourse for the recovery 
of damages in civil suits, in case of such injury by, seepage. (880.) 

G. Forestry. —Mr. Whitney says that another important means for the recla¬ 
mation of poor or abandoned lands is the reforestation and protection of timber from 
fires and a more rational method of cutting timber. This is one of the important 
remedies applicable to areas in which there seems at present no other mode of 
improvement. (878.) 

1. Halation of forests to the water supply.—Mr. Hamilton explains that a threat acts 
as a reservoir, preventing the water from flowing off; it jieroolates into the soil and 
fills the river gradually, continuing the flowing of springs and streams during the 
entireseason. The deforesting of a district takes away its reservoir character, so that 
the water that falls runs off nearly at once into the streams, resulting in destructive 
floods, while a slight drought dries the streams up. (363, 364.) 

Mr. Greeley testifies that only a few years ago there were whole counties of pine 
and hemlock at the headwaters of the Mississippi and its tributaries, under which 
there were deep mosses from 6 inches to a foot deep. Mr. Greeley has seen snow 
and ice in this moss in shady places as late as the middle of June. The snow melted 
slowly, and it took months for the water to ooze through the moss and deep surface 
loams. Millions did not have to be spent to ward off floods, nor did the streams 
nearly dry up as they do now. Vast regions which were thus protected have been 
stripped of the pine and hemlock, and tne slashings burned over, until now one hot 
March day sends a winter’s snow rushing into overflowing streams. (944.) 

Mr. Naftzgek says the preservation of the forests on the Pacific glofa, and par¬ 
ticularly in California, where there it so much irrigation, is of vital importance. The 
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destruction of the forests destroys the water storage, and also reduces the rainfall, 
according to very competent engineers. (968.) 

8. Purpose* and methods of forestry. —Professor Febnow, director of the New York 
State College of Forestry, defines forestry as" the business apd art of producing wood 
crops and deriving a revenue therefrom. It implies a continuous succession of prof¬ 
itable forest growth from which profit may be continuously derived, just as profit is 
continuously derived from the use of the soil for food crops. The forester differs 
from the lumberman chiefly in that he has regard to the future, as well as to the 
present, and sacrifices some present profit to the future welfare of his forest. On 
account of the long time which the crop requires to mature, from 60 to 100 years and 
more, the business is not suitable for the small capitalist. The farmer can profitably 

S ractice sylviculture on hie wood lot, according to the principles outlined in Farmers’ 
ulletin No. 67. United States Department of Agriculture, entitled Forestry for 
Farmers. But the farmer’s wood lot is not suitable for the production of lew timber. 
It is fit only for growing firewood, posts, and poles of small dimensions. Log tim¬ 
ber must be grown on large contiguous areas by large capitalists, who can afford to 
have their capital tied up for a long time, and are not tempted to cash it as soon as 
it becomes possible. Forestry affords a safe continuous investment, with sure, 
though comparatively small, returns. It is peculiarly a business for States and com¬ 
munities to undertake. (1001, 1002.) 

Mr. Fernow says that so long as virgin supplies of timber, which havecost nothing 
to produce, compete in the market, there is little inducement to apply money to the 
production of wood crops. The time seems to have come, however, when those who 
now begin to look out for the future may expect to reap their reward. This is espe¬ 
cially true of certain kinds of timber supply, such as pulp wood. (1002.) 

Mr. Fernow says that the most difficult'problcm in the management of forests is 
protection against fire and getting rid of the debris that comes from logging, when 
the brushwood can not lie disposed of. Attempts to utilize the brushwood have 
not so far succeeded financially. Constant patrol seems to lie the onlv help against 
fire. All other means seem to be more expensive and less effective. (1004.) 

8. Fore* try in Oermany.—Mr. Hamilton thinks that some large owners of timber 
lands select trees to cut so as to keep the growth about even, allowing the rest to 
grow, and when that matures, cut it all off and reforest. The German method is to 
take out at first the better portions and allow the rest to grow for 30 or 40 years. 
The forest is then nearly uniform, and is allowed to grow- for another 30 or 40 years, 
when it is fully matured and the entire section is cut off and reforested. The German 
foresters plant trees of high value, mostly the conifera, and they also plant trees of 
inferior quality that will grow up among the cone-bearing trees and prevent the 
growth of lower limbs upon the latter. After a while the inferior trees are cut out 
and the others allowed to grow. (365.) 

Mr. Hamilton states on the authority of a recent official report that the German 
Government receives annually about $96,000,000 from forests, of which about 
$55,000,000 is clear profit. There are many districts where no taxes whatever are 
levied, the forests supplying all the revenues for schools and roads. (364.) 

4. For«*t land* of New York State.— Mr. Fkknow, director of the New York State 
College of Forestry, states that the forest commission of New York State was estab¬ 
lished in 1885 to take charge of the forest reservations in the Adirondacks, amount¬ 
ing at that time to some 600,000 acres. The State now controls about 1,500,000 
acres. The commission exercised the power to cut timber by selling stum page to 
lumbermen, and the woods continued to lie culled of the valuable spruce and pine, 
just as before. This led to the insertion of a clause in the constitution which forbids 
the cutting of any trees on the State lands, as well as the building of railroads over 
them. This clause prevents the application of forestry to the State lands. 

For the purposes of a demonstration on a small scale, showing how a forester 
would manage a forest property, the State College of Forestry was established and 
put in charge of 30,000 acres of land which the State bought and turned over to 
Cornell University for the purpose. The university holds the title to the land for 
30 years, and is expected to conduct the experiments out of the profits of the forest 
itself, with the help of a working capital of $30,000, which the State provided to 
start with. 

The college tract is typical of the Adirondack woods, being chiefly a hard wood 
forest, from which the white pine and, to a great degree the Bpruce, have been culled 
by lumbermen. The policy adopted is to replace the old decrepit natural forest 
with a new more valuable forest. It is required that this be done with the profits 
of the harvest of the old crop. A contract has been made under which a railroad 
has been built into the tract and a market is provided, both for the logs and for the 
cord wood, which is S or 4 times as great in volume as the logs. Since the oonifere 
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are more valuable than the hard wood, the young conifiers are saved in the logging, 
and occasionally seed trees of conifers, as well as of hard woods, are left. It seems 
best, however, under existing conditions, to supplement the natural supply of young 
growth by planting. Large nurseries have occordingly been established in which 
the trees are grown from the seed and transplanted to the woods when 2 or 3 years 
old. More than 1,000,000 seedlings are now on hand. Planting is necessary only 
for the conifers. A mixture of hard wood in the forest is desirable, but enough 
grows without assistance. (1000-1003.) 

t. Forestry in Pennsylvania.—Mr. Hamilton thinks Pennsylvania has the best 
forestry laws of any State in the Union. Authority has lieen granted to purchase 
lands on the headwaters of the Allegheny, Susquehanna, and“Delaware rivers for 
the purpose of protecting the water supply of the cities situated on those rivers. The 
Forestry Commissioner has authority to purchase lands at tax sales, and the Forestry 
Commission has authority to condemn lands for forestry purposes. Some lands have 
been purchased outright. It is hoped that the State will soon have many thousands 
of acres reforested ana preserved from fire. By a proper system of reforesting Penn¬ 
sylvania can, in 90 years or less, pay a large part of the expenses of government from 
the income derived from forests, and in the meantime give profitable employment 
to many citizens in planting and maintaining the forests. (304.) 

Mr. Hamilton says that formerly large areas of Pennsylvania hemlock timber were 
cut simply for the Dark, and the trees left to decay or burn on the ground; but in 
the districts cut in recent years everything has been cleared up, the wood being used 
for building purposes and for paper. (364.) 

8. Forestry legislation advocated.—Mr. Greeley is deeply impressed with the 
importance of doing something to preserve the young second growth evergreens, and 
as much as possible of the evergreen forests of the Northwest. Great parks of these 
evergreens, particularly at the heads of great rivers and on poor nonagricultural 
lands, should be preserved. Thousands spent by Congress in this way would save 
the expenditure of millions for dikes to save the country along the Lower Missis¬ 
sippi. The stripping of the great evergreen forests is producing desert conditions 
farther east from the mountains every year. Mr. Greeley declares that the greatest 
thing Congress can do for the nation to-day is to set aside immense parks at the 
heads of all the great streams to hold the snow. (944.) 

Mr. Naftzoer proposes the transfer of the forest reservations from the Interior to 
the Agricultural Department, under which he thinks they would be much better 
patrolled and protected. (966'.) 


TO. EBBIGATION. 


A. Its extent and Importance.— 1. Early hiitory of irrigation in America.— 

Mr. Mead, expert in charge of irrigation investigations for the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, says irrigation is for from being a recent development in the United States: 

“In many parts of the Southwest, notably in northern New Mexico ami Arizona, there are well- 
defined remains ol Irrigation works which have outlived by many centuries the civilization to which 
they belonged. Near Las Cruces, N. Mex., is an Irrigation ditch which has an unbroken record of 
over 300yean of service. The Spanish settlers along the EIo Grande were Irrigating tlu lr gardens 
n yean before the settlement of Jamestown. It is true, however, that irrigation by English-speaking 
people is only about SO yean old. For its beginnings we must go to Utah where the little hand of 
Mormon emigrants were compelled to adopt It to save themselves from starvation. It was 20 years 
after the beginnings In Utah that irrigation came to be an Important factor In the growth and settle- 
mentof Colorado and California. It Is an interesting fact that the earlier attempts In these two 
States where Irrigation has assumed the greatest Importance were made at the same time. The dis¬ 
covery of gold in California created the overland trail and opened the great interior valleys of the 
arid West to miners and stock ralsera. At the stage stations, bordering on streams and In the vicinity 
ol mining camps, men without any knowledge or experience built small, rude ditches and turned 
water on the thirsty soli. In every instance work was began without apparent consideration of 
fntnrenece8sf ties, and by men to whom the whole subject was strange and new. It Isnniy by under¬ 
standing this lack of direction and the haphazard methods which prevailed in the beginnings of our 
sge that we can understand the present situation.” (1060.) 

Colorado waa the first of the arid States to assume public control over the diversion 
of water from streams. In providing for this control it was necessary to know the 
capacities of the different ditches in use. Mr. Mead waa employed during 2 sum¬ 
mer vacations by the State engineer to make official measurements of the capacities 
of the irrigation ditches of the State having adjudicated rights to water. These were 
the flret of such measurements made. After 2 years of this vacation employment 
Mr. Mead resigned his professorship in the State Agricultural College to become 
assistant State engineer, but returned to the college in 1886, when a school of irriga¬ 
tion was created, as professor of irrigation engineering. This was the first professor¬ 
ship of that branch of engineering in the country. (1019.) 
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2. Necessity of irrigation in the We«t.—Mr. Mead says: 

“There are few countries in which irrigation is destined to assume greater importance than in the 
United States. Throughout nearly all that portion of the country west of the one hundredth merid¬ 
ian successful agriculture is not possible without it, while each year sees an increase in its use east of 
that meridian. Leaving out of consideration Alaska and the recently acquired insular possessions, 
in some of which irrigation is already an important factor, the area of the United States east of the 
one hundredth meridian is 1,648,830 square miles. West or that meridian there are 1,443,849 square 
miles. Taking this meridian a s an approximate division of the humid and arid portions of the 
United States, they stand in a ratio of about 63 to 47. The humid portion Is, however, somewhat 
larger than this. There is a narrow strip of well-watered territory along a part of the Pacific coast, 
and scattered throughout the arid region there are relatively small areas with a rainfall considerably 
above that of the surrounding country, and where crops can be grown without irrigation. Making 
the ono hundredth meridian the eastern boundary of the arid region is also purely arbitrary. The 
decrease in moisture begins 600 miles east of the Rocky Mountains, and gradually but Irregularly 
increases as they are approached. Taking into consideration these minor modifications of the rough 
division changes the percentage of humid to arid land to a ratio of about 60 to 40. 

“Within the limits of the arid region it is not too much to say that irrigation is the basis of civilized 
life. In many of the arid States the value of tho crops grown by irrigation exceeds the output of the 
mine or the profits of the factory. 

“By providing an abundant food supply, moreover, irrigation has made possible the operation of 
many mines ana tho development of important Industries. Irrigation has also beautified the land¬ 
scapes of the water areas, lessening the dust and discomfort, and rendered life more healthful and 
more attractive. The oases of fruit and foliage and the marvelous beauty of the gardens and orchards 
of southern California have done as much to fill the transcontinental trains from the East with 
health and pleasure seekers as has the healthful and enjoyable climate of that region. * * * The 
cities of Phoenix, Reno, Boise, Salt Lake, and Denver are almost as much the creation of irrigation 
as the farms and orchards which surround them.” (1060.) 

8. Area irrigated.— Mr. Mead says that in every State, including even California, 
the leading irrigation State of the country, the irrigated area is a very small propor¬ 
tion of the total. (1069.) 

Mr. Wiutnkv says the public lands of the arid States amount to 660,000.000 acres. 
Only 3,600,000 acres in these States were irrigated in 1899, and according to the 
estimates of the Geological Survey, only 74,000,000 acres are capable of being irri¬ 
gated. Many areas have been abandoned after being settled because of the extreme 
scarcity of water. (862.) 

4. Tho iemiarid region.—Mr. Mead says there is a very large district, embracing 
the western portion of Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, which was first 
settled in the humid parts, but is settled sufficiently in the western or semiarid parts 
to render irrigation problems important. This is in some respects among the best 
parts of the arid region, because the ditches can he built at small cost, the country 
being well adapted to the distribution of water, and a comparatively small amount is 
required to supplement the rainfall. Farther west, with only 10 inches of rainfall, 
more moisture must bo supplied by irrigation than where there are 20 inches of 
rainfall and less evaporation. 

Mr. Mead submits the following problems affecting this central region: In tho 
Dakotas it is very expensive to bring water from the Missouri River. In Nebraska 
there is uncertainty at present regarding the State law; but as the North Flatte can 
not be utilised to any great extent in the West, and the Loupe is a good stream, 
Nebraska lias in these two rivers an opportunity for very large development. In 
Kansas the question is as to the extent of the underflow, and whether u is practi¬ 
cable to pump it up. In Texas, and also through Arizona and New Mexico, there is 
a considerable territory irrigable from springs and wells. (1070.) 

Mr. Wiiitney, Chief of the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, says the semiarid region of the country extends generally from the one 
hundredth meridian to the footof the Rocky Mountains. It lias from 15 to 20 inches 
of rainfall yearly, but so distributed that only occasionally are the conditions favorable 
for crops. In favorable seasons the crops are good, but in 3 years out of 5 there are 
disastrous droughts, and the profits of the 2 successful years are used up. With 20 
inches of rainfall, about half the rainfall of the Kast, provided it is fairly well dis¬ 
tributed, good crops can lie grown in the semiarid regions, but the uncertainty and 
unequal distribution of the rainfall has caused the abandonment of many farms. 
With lesa than 16 inches of rainfall lands are seldom or never successfully cultivated 
except in certain areas in Washington and California. Mr. Whitney says the problem 
of the semiarid regions is perhaps one of the most serious problems in the agriculture 
of this country. In the far West aridity can be overcome where irrigation is prac¬ 
ticable, but so far as known there is no bright future for irrigation m most of the 
semiand region. In 1889 there were only 20,000 acres of land under irrigation in 
Kansas, and only 67,000 acres under irrigation in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas; and the possibilities of getting water are small in comparison with 
the areas which need to be watered. (881.) 

4. Irrigation in the Sait and South.— Mr. Mead says that while irrigation will never 
J'( lv e the importance in the East that it has in the West, there is every reason to believe 
that it will be largely employed throughout the humid regions in the growing of 
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high priced and special products. Work done in Connecticut^ Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey shows that in the growing of small fruits irrigation is exceedingly profit¬ 
able, and it is already being largely utilized in market gardening. The cranberry 
growers of Wisconsin and farmers in the sandy pine lands of the Northwest are 
beginning to irrigate in order to get crops started and a sod established. The tobacco 
growers of Connecticut use irrigation to some extent in growing fancy varieties. In 
the South irrigation seems certain to have a very large usefulness. Within 5 years 
more land has been brought under irrigation in southern Louisiana and southern 
Texas than in any single State of the arid region during the same period. Irrigation 
in these States is quite different, from an engineering standpoint, from that of the arid 
regions, where there is a rapid flow away from the mountains and the water is con¬ 
ducted by gravity. In the South the streams are practically stationary. The canals 
are simply banked reservoirs; instead of cutting below the surface of the ground two 
banks are built, sometimes 200 feet apart, and the width of the canal has nothing to 
do with the cost of construction. The water is then pumped up from the river into 
the canal and the current is caused by turning water out at different points rather 
than by the inclination of the land. This method of irrigation is being extended 
throughout an area about 200 miles long and 50 miles wide. 

The first canals were taken out of sluggish streams flowing into the Gulf, but when 
the value of the rice product became established and land rose in value from $5 to 
$50 and $100 an acre, it was seen that those streams would not supply the need, and 
the pumping stations are now being supplemented largely by wells, hundreds of which 
are going down in Louisiana. A study is being made to determine the source of that 
water supply; if it is reenforced from the Mississippi, irrigation from wells can be 
indefinitely extended. (1069.) 

Mr. Mead predicts that the South is also likely to develop irrigation in the grow¬ 
ing of forage crops, wherever water can be obtained at sufficiently low cost. Alfalfa, 
for example, which in the middle East freezes out in the winter, will live through 
the winter and become a perennial in Louisiana. (1070.) 

Mr. Mead says the economic and legal phases of irrigation have already ceased to 
be sectional questions. Where development has gone far enough in the East the 
same questions arise as in the West. In the South, also, the question has come up 
as to who has the better right to the water where the supply is not equal to the 
demand, and some system of priorities will have to be established there. On one of 
the streams last year so much water was ptmiped out that the river changed its 
direction and ran up stream for 50 miles, and salt water came in from the Gulf and 
rendered useless the pumps farthest downstream. In like manner, if there should 
be in the East any considerable demand on the streams the right to take water will 
be called in question. (1070.) 

8. Possibilities of irrigation.—Mr. Powers thinks the nation has not begun to wake 
up to the possibilities lying before the country as the result of irrigation. The devel¬ 
opment of irrigation, however, will have to wait for transportation and markets. If 
the Western States can develop a market for fruits or anything which will bear trans¬ 
portation to the East, there will be successful farming on a large scale. Mr. Powers 
believes that this market will be developed within* the next 25 or 30 years. (182.) 

Mr. Mead remarks that probably not more than 10 per cent of all the lands of the 
arid region can be irrigated, while of the arid lands still remaining public the irriga¬ 
ble portion is certainly not over 6 and probably not over 2 per cent, the easily irri¬ 
gate lands having passed into private hands. The public lands along many rivers 
require more water than the streams contain. But a small fraction of the Columbia 
River can be used, not alt of the Colorado can be utilized, and it is doubtful if the 
Missouri can ever be completely used. (1063,1066.) 

Mr. Whithey says that, unfortunately, nearly all of the water in California, Wash¬ 
ington, and certain parts of Arizona ana New Mexico has already been appropriated 
and is now used to its fullest extent, except such as may be added by the construc¬ 
tion of reservoirs for the storage of waste waters. There are areas in Montana, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, however, where there is still some available water. It is estimated 
that abiout 74,000,000 acres can be irrigated by the construction of reservoirs. The 
possibilities of irrigated soil are very great for special crops, especially fruit crops 
and alfalfa, but it no longer pays to irrigate wheat. (878.) 

California. —Mr. Naftzokb believes that large portions of the arid lands of Cali¬ 
fornia, but never even approximately all of it, can be irrigated by extensive dams 
and reservoirs. (951.) 

B. Water rights.— 1. Heoessity for legislation. —Mr. Mead emphasizes the 
necessity of laws for the regulation and control of streams: 

“It Is lust as necessary tor the farmer to know wht owns the water he uses as It Is K>r him to know 
thst he has title to the land that he cultivates. In the arid region ol the United States the chuaoter 
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of titles to water has an especial importance, because of the scarcity of the supply. With very few 
exceptions, there is more Irrigable land along the river than the stream will serve. Hence, whoever 
controls the stream practically controls the land on which it is used, because he can dictate what 
land shall be made productive and what lands must remain forever arid and almost worthless.” 
( 1061 .) 

The importance of adequate water lawB, Mr. Mead goes on to say, was not at first 
appreciated. The settlers in Utah had to build and operate ditches to keep from 
starvation, and it was some years before they began to study water rights. There 
was no need of legislation, because the people were all practically of one faith, and 
their religious advisers were also their directors in temporal affairs, including the set¬ 
tlement of quarrels over water, but in recent years litigation has been a conspicuous 
feature of irrigation development in Utah, and there is great need of a good code of 
water laws. In California millions of dollars had been invested in canals before the 
controversy arose over riparian rights. Another reason assigned for the neglect of 
this legislation is that many of the States interested in irrigation lay partly within the 
humid region, and the humid portions having been first settled, the importance of 
irrigation was not realized by the first inhabitants, who framed the earlier laws. 
Even the irrigators did not for a long time realize the difference between the institu¬ 
tions of arid and humid lands, the prevailing idea in the early settlements being that 
they were to create communities the counterparts of those they had left in the East, 
ana the early settlers, as a rule, opposed any legislation which would restrict or 
define their rights or make rivers public property and provide for their systematic 
disposal, as is done with public land. It was not until the growing scarcity of water 
began to rob some of the lower ditches that any headway could be made In legisla¬ 
tion, but as ditches multiplied it was seen that when the demand for water was 
greater than the supply, those at the head of the stream could take all the water, 
“while those lower down, unless protected by law, must see their fields parch and 
their crops wither whenever the stream ran low.” The ditches of the Greeley colony, 
for instance, were on the lower end of the stream, and they were robbed by ditches 
built later farther upstream. (1052.) 

In many of the States and Territories there is no orderly procedure for the settle¬ 
ment of water rights. Controversies are sure to arise in such cases between the 
owners of the ditches along the stream, and where the irrigators are lawless the dams 
and head gates are often torn out. The courts have authority to adjudicate the 
rights, but the litigation is very costly and never finally settles anything. In a 
California case, which Mr. Mead regards as typical, “A” brought suit against “ B,” 
and was decreed to have the first right to the water of a stream, and “B” was 
enjoined from interfering with “A’s” use. “B” then brought suit against “C” 
and “C” was enjoined from interfering with “B’s” use. “C” thereupon instituted 
a suit against “A,” and the latter, relying upon the fact that there had been two judg¬ 
ments in his favor alreadv, put up a weak defense, and “C” was decreed to have a 
superior right to “A.” Jir. Mead thinks that some orderly tribunal should have 
been provided at the outset to manage and dispose of the water of the streams as 
the Government has disposed of the public lands. If that had been done, records 
of claims and appropriations would have been complete and accurate, and the danger 
of excessive ana speculative appropriations would have been averted. (1053,1054.) 

In recent years litigation over water rights has been a conspicuous and injurious 
feature of irrigated agriculture. Mr. Mead attributes this to two causes, the first of 
which is the lack of any plan for the establishment or protection of rights to streams. 
Farmers will resort to almost any expedient to obtain the water they believe belongs 
to them. The remedy for this evil is to have water divided under public con¬ 
trol. Where this has been done[ controversies are far less numerous than in other 
States. The second reason for controversies has grown out of the mistakes made in 
the adjudication of water rights. Before the value of water was appreciated titles to 
its use, in amounts far beyond the possible needs of appropriators or the capacities 
of the streams or canals, were repeatedly established. When these decrees were 
rendered, the majority of appropriators believed that rights for irrigation were limited 
to the lands already irrigated, and that the actual volume stated in the decree was 
unimportant. Recent decisions, however, have recognized the right of the holders 
of these decreed appropriations to sell the entire volume granted. Every attempt to 
do so is contested. Irrigatore have in practice built up a system on one theory of 
water rights, while the courts have rendered a number of decisions based on another 
theory. If the doctrine laid down in these decisions fa carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, it will transfer the ownership of a majority of the streams of northern Colorado 
to a few early appropriators, and compel a large proportion of the users of water to 
purchase what they have heretofore had for nothing. Irrigation practice in that 
State, Mr. Mead thinks, is superior to irrigation law. He quotes from a brief of 
Judge Victor A. Elliott, of Colorado, forcibly stating the evils which have been 
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created by this situation, and adds that the settlement of the issue iB of very great 
importance to the entire nation. There is need of more general agreement regarding 
the nature of a water right and more effective means of disposing of streams. (1058- 
1060.) 

Mr. Whitney calls attention to the necessity for uniform State laws on the sub¬ 
ject of irrigation, and adds that certain phases of the subject will undoubtedly have 
to be taken up by the National Congress, especially where interstate streams are 
concerned. (880.) 

2. The nature of water rights.— Mr. Mead says that each State and Territory of the 
arid regions has some legislation governing the use of water ip irrigation. The Gen¬ 
eral Government, in 1866, passed a law recognizing local laws and customs relating 
to mining and irrigation, and since that time has not interfered with whatever system 
the States and Territories have seen fit to adopt. The laws of the States and Terri¬ 
tories, and the decisions under them, have apparently settled certain issues: (1) The 
first appropriator from a stream has the first right to its water, and the rights of sub¬ 
sequent appropriators follow in order. (2) AR rights must be based on the actual 
beneficial use of the water. 

Concerning the limitations of an appropriation, however, there is wide difference 
of opinion and of law. In some States and Territories water is regarded as personal 
property, the owner of which can lend or sell it like any other commodity, the appro¬ 
priation not being attached to any particular tract of land nor to the ditch through 
which the water was first diverted. In other States, water rights are attached to the 
land and the appropriations limited to the necessities of the land. The conflicting 
views regarding the nature of a water right are largely due to the different methods 
employed in constructing ditches. Where ditches are small and the same person 
owns the land and the ditch, the tendency is to favor the union of land and water, 
but on many streams corporations have built costly works in advance of settlement 
to supply lands they never expected to own. Under such conditions, the tendency 
has been in favor ot making the owners of the works the appropriate™ of the stream, 
and giving them the greatest possible freedom in disposing of the water supply to 
users. 

“Another troublesome problem In many of the Western States has grown out of the conflict between 
the rights of approprlators of water under State laws and the rights of riparian proprietors, ns recog¬ 
nized by State constitutions, in Colorado, Wyoming. Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and tn the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, riparian rights have been abrogated, but in Califi irnia, Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, the two Dakotas, and Nebraska the constitution recognizes the common-law doctrine 
of riparian rights, which requires that streams must flow undiminlsheu In volume. Later on these 
States have passed laws which permit irrigators to appropriate and divert the entire supply until it is 
an open question which ol these two conflicting policies is to prevail. It will hardly he wise for 
either the State or General Government to extend any considerable aid, while whatever is done by 
private enterprise will be attended by so much hazard as to make development comparatively slow 
and uncertain.'’ (1052, 1063.) 

Mr. Mead says many canals and ditches carry volumes of water sufficient to irri¬ 
gate from 100 to 500 farms. The limitations of the water rights of the canal owner 
are fixed by law; the ownere of farms along such canals purchase from the canal 
ownem the right to the use of water, also called a. water right, the limitations of which 
are fixed by the terms of the contract. The right of the canal owner gives him a 
continuous flow of the water appropriated witli the right to dispose of it to whom¬ 
soever he pleases, and with no restrictions as to the means of diversion or place of 
use. The water-right contract gives the irrigator the right to water only during the 
irrigation season; not a continuous flow, but one varying with his necessities. These 
contracts fix the conditions of the traffic in water, the conditions on which the usere 
receive it, and its value. Some of the contracts provide a charge for the right to the 
water itself, and also a charge for the service rendered in the delivery of the water, 
while some of them are of a character that contemplates the eventual transfer of the 
works and the appropriation to the users of the water. (1054.) 

Mr. Mead submits specimens of water-right contracts used in some of the Western 
States. (1071-1074.) 

S. Provisions of statute law.— Colorado. —Mr. Mzao says that Colorado passed the 
first law providing a method for establishing water rights. This law gives to each 
claimant the right to inaugurate in court a procedure under which all claimants to 
the same water supply can be compelled to come into court and have their relative 
priorities and amounts adjudicated. It provides that the streams shall be under pub¬ 
lic control, and the State Water Commissioner shall in times of scarcity divide the 
water among the holders of adjudicated rights. (1053.) 

Kansim.—jtlr. Mead says that in Kansas the statute’recognizes the doctrine of ripa¬ 
rian rights east of the ninety-seventh meridan, and the doctrine of appropriation 
west of it. Mr. Mead deems this a sensible arrangement, although it sounds arbi¬ 
trary. (1053.) 
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Nebraska. —Mr. Mead calls attention to the very rapid growth of Nebraska in recent 
years. Many large canals have been built, and a large amount of land in the west¬ 
ern part of the State brought under cultivation. This development he attributes in 
part to favorable natural conditions, but more to a verv'excellent law providing for 
the systematic record of water appropriators’ rights and their legal recognition. All 
this, ne adds, has been changed by a recent decision of the supreme court, declaring 
the common-law doctrine of riparian rights to be the law in that State. If this is 
the case, every diversion of water is illegal. No one knows what is to be the result. 
Irrigators and investors in canals are alarmed, and the millers of Nebraska, at a 
recent meeting, perfected an organization under which they are to institute lawsuits 
to enforce the decision of the court and close up the irrigating canals that are deplet¬ 
ing streams. (1053.) 

California. —Mr. Naftzger testifies that irrigation in California is in the hands of 
private corporations and individuals, who obtain their right to the water chiefly by 
appropriation. Under the general riparian law, the individual who finds a water 
source or a stream, who has lands upon which he can take it for irrigation, appro¬ 
priates as much as he may think he requires, and if he proceeds to distribute it and 
use it will hold so much as he uses against adverse claimants. Water developed by 
artesian wells is sometimes sold to individuals and becomes an easement upon the 
land. (953.) 

Wyoming and Canada. — Mr. Mead states that in Wyoming the waters of streams 
are public property and are managed by a special tribunal, from which every intend¬ 
ing user of water must secure a permit. Where all the water has been previously 
appropriated permits are refused. Under this law, which has been in force for 10 
years, the rights of over 4,000 appropriators have been established without litigation 
or controversy. (1054.) 

Canada has been dealing with the problem of water rights for several years, under 
conditions similar to ours, and Mr. Mead deems the result worthy of study. He 
compares the general principles underlying the Canadian irrigation code with those 
underlying the irrigation code of Wyoming, which has gone farther than any other 
of the arid States of this country in the direction of the public control of streams: 

CANADA. 

(1) That the water In all streams, lakes, ponds, springs, or other sources is the property of the 
Crown. 

(2) That this water may be obtained by companies or individuals for certain described uses upon 
compliance with the provisions of the law. 

(3) That the uses for which water may be so acquired are “domestic,” “irrigation,” and “other” 
purposes, domestic purposes being limited to household and sanitary purposes, the watering of stock, 
and operation oi railways and factories by steam, but not the sale or barter of water for such pur¬ 
poses. 

(4) That the company or individual acquiring water for irrigation or other purposes shall be given 
a clear and indisputable title to such water. 

(6) That holders of water rights shall have the protection and assistance of permanent govern¬ 
ment oflleials in the exercise of such rights. 

(6) That disputes or complaints regarding the diversion or use of water shall be referred to and 
settled by the oflleials of the government department charged with the administration of the act, 
and that decisions so given shall be final and without appeal. 

WYOMING. 

(1) That water is not subject to private ownership, but is the property of the State. 

( 2 ) That the board of control is the trustee for the administering of a great public trust in the 
interests of the people of the State. 

(8) That all rights to divert water from the streams must bo based on beneficial us*;, and that the 
right terminates when the use ceases. 

(4) That the volume diverted shall in all cases be limited to the least amount actually necessary 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of the diversion. 

(5) That under no circumstances shall the water diverted for irrigation exceed 1 cubic foot per 
second for each 70 acres of land actually irrigated. 

(6) That the right to the use of the public waters attaches only to the use for which the right was 
originally obtained. 

(7) That the right of diversion for irrigation attaches to the land reclaimed and none other; that 
tin* transfer of the land carries with it the right, and that apart from the land the right can not be 
transferred. 

(8) That when a ditch waters land not the property of tl^o ditch owner the right attaches to the 
land on whieh the water is used and not to the aitch. The owner of the lands irrigated makes the 
proof of appropriation and the certificate is issued to him. No certificate of appropriation can be 
issued to a aiten owner for the watering of lands not his own. The ditch owner is a common carrier 
and is subject to regulation as such. 

(9) That when proper diligence has been exercised in the construction of works and in applying 
the water to the purpose for which it is diverted the priority is fixed by the date of beginning the 
survey. When diligence Is lacking, the priority dates from the time of use. (1060,1061.) 

4. Intaratate complication*.— Mr. Mkab refers to conflicts which have arisen between 
.States as to their rights in interstate streams, and illustrates the nature of some of 
the interstate complications growing out of irrigation by means of a map ot the Bear 
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Kver, which rises in Utah, flows into Wyoming;, crosses back into Utah and again 
into Wyoming, whence it enters Idaho, and Anally returns to the 8tate of its origin. 
The stream is thus cut into 6 sections. Ditches are taken out of the stream along its 
entire course, and the people of Wyoming, though complying with all the require¬ 
ments of the State law, can not enforce the doctrine of priority, because some of the 
last ditches built have their head gates just over the border ih Utah. It is useless to 
attempt to enforce priorities on the upper section of the stream in Wyoming, even 
in favor of earlier rights on the lower section in the same State, because if the water 
were not taken out above it would go into Utah and be taken there. Mr. Mead adds 
that the same thing is true in the case of Bear Lake. Irrigators on the lower end of 
the river desired to develop an important storage basin, but jvore confronted by the 
fact that all the ditches in Idaho would have the first chance to utilize the water 
supply. 

Mr. Mead goes on to say that if the development of irrigation could have been 
foreseen these complications could have been avoided by a change of about 10 miles 
in the boundary line between Wyoming and Utah, and that in a great many cases a 
very slight change of State boundaries so as to follow divides would have entirely 
obviated interstate problems which are now unsolved, and must be settled either in 
the courts or by legislation. (1064,1067.) 

S. Conflicting righto of irrigation and navigation.— Mr. Mead says the General Gov¬ 
ernment looks after the rights of navigation, and the States after the interests of the 
irrigators. The relative rights of navigation and irrigation were raised in litigation 
over the waters of the Eio Grande, and the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court indicated a strong tendency toward maintaining the interests of navigation. 
The same questions may arise along the Missouri River and its tributaries. If it 
should become necessary to close the head gates of the irrigating canals to prevent 
steamboats from running aground, it would prevent'any considerable increase in the 
acreage now cultivated. Mr. Mead believes, however, that as the tendency of irri¬ 
gation is to equalize the discharge of streams, reducing the floods and raising the low- 
water discharge, its extension on the headwaters of the Missouri will be a help 
instead of an injury to navigation. (1064.) 

C. Engineering methods and difficulties.—1. Irrigation by wells.— South 
Dakota.— Mr. Greeley says much of the drier part of South Dakota is underlaid with 
water, which, when reached by artesian wells, comes to the surface with great force 
and in enormous quantities. In some sections large open basins have been dammed 
up and lakes made from great wells. In some instances trees have been planted 
around the lakes and fish put in and beautiful spots made with surprisingly little 
cost. The effect of the water is seen, when the hot south wind is blowing, in a flat- 
iron-shaped piece of green stretching away to the northeast. (933.) 

California. — M r. Naftzger testifies that there are some quite extensive belts in 
California, where there are flowing wells of large extent. There isalso a vast amount 
of pumping done where the water will not rise to the surface. Artesian water is sel¬ 
dom salty or strongly impregnated with alkali, though surface waters frequently are. 
The artesian waters are usually suitable for all crops, as well as for domestic purposes. 

lyouwana and Taro*.—Dr. Stubbs says a bed of gravel nearly a hundred feet thick 
was discovered by the geological survey of Louisiana, in 1898 or 1899, underlying the 
nee district, and since then from 300 to 500 wells have been bored. The water comes 
within a few feet of the surface, and the fields are irrigated with small pumps without 
difficulty. The wells are being bored (January, 1901), at the rate of 10 to 20 a day. 
Dr. Stubbs says he can give no conception of the wonderful activity beinfc displayed 
in the rice fields. This same condition runs into Texas as faras Houston. (773.) 

2. Storage reservoirs— Mr. Mead says a great many torrents carry an immense flow 
of water at first and then run down to nothing. There streams must be stored in 
order to utilize their waters, and the problem of storage is complicated, involving, in 
the Southern streams, the problem of sediment. It is disastrous to build a reservoir 
in the channel of a river and then have it fill up and necessitate the moving away of 
the settlers. The Department of Agriculture is studying this question, ana has ar¬ 
ranged with the Agricultural College of Texas to gather samples from the streams to 
ascertain the probable result of depositing the mud they carry upon the soil. (1070.) 

Mr. Mead says that, with the exception of two or three reservoirs in Colorado, all 
the reservoirs m the West are private property. So long as there is water running 
in a river which can be diverted there is no need of reservoirs, consequently they 
receive little attention until the natural flow has l**n utilized. On the Poudre 
River, in Colorado, storage has probably been carried farther than any other place 
in the whole Rocky Mountain drainage area. The highest water oegurt in May, and 
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from the middle of that month to the middle of Jane nearly half of the entire year's 
discharge runs away. The farmers grow crops which require more water in July, 
August, and September than the stream will supply, and it has thus become neces¬ 
sary to build reservoirs to hold back the surplus flow of the early summer until it is 
needed. Natural depressions lying outside of the channel of the stream have been 
utilized for this purpose. The development of this reservoir system has given rise 
to a very interesting system of exchanges between the canals. (1061.) 

Mr. Mead says that where reservoirs are located outBide of the channel of the 
stream there is no question of public policy involved in their construction and oper¬ 
ation as private works, but where they are located in the channels of running streams, 
and especially in the mountains on the headwaters of streams, it is a question whether 
they should not be built as public works, even if private capital is willing to under¬ 
take their construction. The water from reservoirs so located has to be turned into 
the natural channel of the stream, and if there is no public control of the streams 
irrigators will not discriminate between the natural flow and the stored supply. If 
public regulation is attempted perplexing questions are sure to arise; if the reser¬ 
voirs at the heads of the streams are built and operated as public works and the 
water used to make more secure the supply of the appropriators of the natural flow, 
all these troublesome questions will be avoided. (1061,1062.) 

8, Methods of distributing water.—Mr. Mead says that from the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains for nearly 600 miles the country has a slope of from 25 feet to 4 or 
6 feet to the mile. Bear River in Utah, for a mile below the head of the Bear River 
Canal, has a fall of 120 feet, while the canal in that distance has a fall of 4 feet, leav¬ 
ing it 116 feet above the stream, a sufficient elevation to permit of the watering of 
the plateau, embracing nearly 100.000 acres of land. The Poudre River in Colorado 
(of which a map is shown) has a tall of 25 feet to the mile, while each canal has a 
fall of about 2 feet to the mile, a gain of 20 feet or more in elevation for each mile. 
(1054, 1056.) 

Mr. Mead says that where crops are cultivated water is run down furrows, and 
furrow irrigation is generally employed in the irrigation of orchards. Small grain 
and hay are usually irrigated by flooding. (1055.) 

4. ton of water by seepage, etc.—Mr. Mead says that throughout the West, except 
in southern California, irrigation ditches and canals are unlined, the soil being 
expected to retain the water in the channel; but where canals cross a stratum of 
coarse gravel or where there are gypsum deposits the losses from percolation are very 
great. In one case investigation by the Department of Agriculture showed a loss of 
76 per cent of the entire water supply of a canal within less than a mile. 

Quoting from a report of the irrigation investigations of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture for 1899, Mr. Mead says the losses in canals from percolation, leakage of flues, 
evaporation, etc., are an important factor in fixing the duty of water from a river or 
an extensive canal system. To determine this average duty the volume should be 
measured at the head gate, and the duty thus determined is lower than that obtained 
by measurements on the laterals or at the margins of the irrigated fields, the influ¬ 
ence of the losses on the main canal being greater than has usually been supposed. 
A table is submitted showing that on certain canals in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, according to measurements made at the canal head gates, 6.47 
acre-feet of water were required on an average to irrigate an acre of land, or more 
than twice as much as where the water was measured at the place of use, showing 
that the losses from the canals from seepage and evaporation amounted to more than 
half the entire supply. This accords with many of the measurements made on irri¬ 
gating canals in India and in this country. The loss of water by seepage, Mr. Mead 
goes on to say, is not only a very serious problem to canal owners, but is frequently 
the cause of grave injury to the farming lands below. The water may run into the 
river or cause the appearance of springs in ravines which before were dry, or it may 
reappear in the fields, converting them into marshes and swamps. Not infrequently 
thousands of acres of land have for a time been rendered valueless from this cause. 
The saturation of the subsoil and the gradual rise of the water level nearly always 
attend irrigation. 

In Colorado and Wyoming, as a rule, the loss from seepage is not excessive, be¬ 
cause the soil is of such a character as to hold water pretty well. All of the rivers 
that flow out on the plains, however, such as the Arkansas, the Rio Grande, the 
South Platte, and the North Platte, sink into the sand. The North Platte River 
was measured 100 miles west of the Wyoming border and found to contain 400 cubic 
1068 second, while a few miles east of that border it was entirely dry. (1065- 

8. Alkali.—Mr. Mead says that where seepage is not excessive it furnishes an inex- 
.penslve method of irrigation, but where it is excessive it may prevent the growth of 
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crops by the excess of water and also render the soil unproductive through the accu¬ 
mulation of alkali. Water passing from canals through the subsoil dissolves the 
soluble salts which all Western lands contain, and the subsequent evaporation of the 
water increases the percentage of alkali. This evil, however, like the excessive 
moisture, can be remedied by drainage. (1057.) 

Mr. Whitney says the difficulties in the way of the extension of irrigation are the 
alkali and the silt in the water. The amount of alkali in the water is a very serious 
difficulty in the wpy of irrigation in many localities. In the Pecos Valley the id kali 
is so great in the lower part of the valley that the water is entirely unfit for irriga¬ 
tion. In the storage reservoir above Carlsbad the evaporation is so great that at the 
end of a long dry season the water is too salty to be applied safely to the land. 
Much trouble and loss have been experienced in connection with the storage of 
alkali water in California. The river water in Utah is very pure, because the 
rivers are short and rise in thu snowclad mountains; but in the Pecos Valley the 
water travels 200 or 300 miles from the mountains and gathers up salts as it nows. 
The Pecos is entirely taken up about 0 miles above Carlsbad, but 6 miles below the 
reservoir it has about the same flow that it has above the reservoir. Frequently in the 
West the water of a river is entirely used up before it reaches the mouth, going out 
in seepage and flowing again into the river after it has been applied to the land; and 
by the time it reaches the mouth of the river it is very salty. (879.) 

Mr. Whitney says that when the Mormons first settled in Utah they naturally 
took up the richest liottom lands along the Jordan River. With the increase of pop¬ 
ulation settlers moved up on the highlands, and the seepage water from the irrigating 
canals accumulated in tne low places and washed down the salts to such an extent 
that the most fertile lands were rendered entirely unfit for cultivation, being wet and 
swampy and filled with alkali. The people are therefore abandoning the soils which 
were once the most productive in the State, and moving up onto the bench land. (862.) 

There is an area of about 90,000 acres just west of Salt Lake City, extending over 
to the Great Salt Lake, that is filled witli alkali which is not always apparent on the 
surface. Frequently the surface looks like a fertile loam, and many attempts have 
been made to settle the country. Irrigating canals have been constructed, town sites 
located, and railroads built. With the first application of water good crops have 
been produced; with the second application, a failure; with the third, the land has 
become so salty that it is abandoned as desert land. Thousands of dollars have been 
last in the effort to build up agriculture in that area. The soil survey of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture showed that it was perfectly feasible to reclaim these lands by 
drainage. The expense would lie no greater than the drainage of lands in Ohio and 
Illinois, and the profit that would be realized from the reclamation of the 60,000 
acres in that tract would amount to about $3,000,000 in property values. But there 
are no drainage laws there as there are in Illinois and other States, and the reclama¬ 
tion is prevented by the unwillingness of people to give the right of way for drainage 
canals through their premises. (862, 863.) 

Mr. Whitney explains that the alkali in soils is derived from the natural weather¬ 
ing and disintegration of the rocks. Generally speaking, it is peculiar to arid regions, 
though it occurs occasionally in the East. Themineral springs are due to the decom¬ 
position of the rocks. In the West the decomposing rocks accumulate in the soil 
and stay there. No such accumulations occur in the East, because half of the 40 
inches of rainfall goes down through the ground and is carried off in the rivers. In 
the West, on the other hand, only about 6 per cent of the very small rainfall is car¬ 
ried off, and then usually over the surface of the ground. (880.) 

Mr. Mead says the total evaporation from the water surface in the West ranges 
from 3 to 6 inches a month. Where the waters of a river are heavily changed with 
alkaline salts this evaporation will so concentrate them as to make them injurious; 
but there are very few instances of this kind. The only case Mr. Mead knows of is 
the Pecos River, where he thinks the phenomenon occurred only in one season. In 
the part of the country where the water is stored the Btreams carry so little alkali 
that the accumulation’ is not great, and, the water being discharged every year, there 
is no continuous cumulative action; hence Mr. Mead does not consider the problem 
of alkali one presenting insurmountable obstacles. (1070.) 

6. Prevention of seepage. —Mr. Whitney declares that something will have to be 
done through either State or national legislation to stop the injury from seepage 
waters. The farmers situated on the lower levels should have recourse to damages 
through civil suits, and the canal companies should either be compelled to protect 
their canals from seepage or pay damages. (862, 86£.) 

Mr. Mead says canals can be cemented on earth, as is done in California, only where 
winter frosts are not severe. Dumping clay into the canal and causing it to be dis¬ 
tributed by agitating the water has been tried with good results dh some Nebraska 
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ditches. The waters of Salt River, Arizona, contain a cementing material which in 
time renders its banks almost watertight, so long as they remain undisturbed. 
(1058, 1057.) 

Mr. Whitney says that in California, where the water is more valuable to the 
companies, it is very common to protect canals from loss by seepage by wooden 
troughs or pipes, or by cementing the sides and bottoms of the canals ana ditches, 
as is frequently done in sandy areas. In many cases simply the puddling of the canal 
would be sufficient to prevent seepage. (864.) 

Mr. Whitney says that his study of soils, alkali, and seepage waters has convinced 
him that it will be necessary to use greater care in the application of water, to pro¬ 
tect the soil from the injurious effects of overirrigation ana the accumulation of seep¬ 
age water and alkali. He thinks it safe to say that in nearly all irrigated districts 
twice as much land could be irrigated with the water now used, with actual benefit 
to the soil, if it were intelligently applied. (880.) 

7. Silt.—Mr. Mead testifies that all canals taken out of rivers which carry consid¬ 
erable quantities of mud in high waters have to be cleaned out every year. The 
deposits of mud can be handled as a rale without any excessive expense, but in 
streams like the North and South Platte and the Arkansas the sand is quite trouble¬ 
some; on the lower Rio Grande the mud is an important factor. The red rise in 
the Rio Grande occurs when there are heavy rains along certain portions of the river 
where there is a red soil, and enormous volumes of mud are washed down in the 
river; samples have shown as much as 17 per cent of solid matter. All the ditches 
have to be closed during the red rise, or they would immediately fill up. 

One of the oldest ditches in the United States, if not the oldest, is at Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. Though it was formerly a channel cut below the surface of the ground, it 
is now raised 4 or 5 feet above the surface of the ground. As the mud was cleaned 
out each year it was thrown on the banks, and when the banks became so high as to 
be troublesome, the mud was allowed to fill up a foot or so in the bottom. In time 
the ditch was higher than the stream, and the head had to be moved further up 
stream; it has been moved 3 or 4 miles upstream from the original location. The 
level of the soil on which the water and mud have been spread has also been raised 
from a few inches to 2 feet. The Rio Grande at El Paso has filled up its channel 
until the river itself is higher than some of the streets of either El Paso or Juarez. 
(1058.) 

Mr. Whitney says that in Arizona, where the waters are very heavily laden with 
silt, there is a very distinct type of soil, undoubtedly a sediment left by the irrigation 
of some prehistoric race. Tfie amount of sediment is so great that it is very difficult 
to maintain the modern canals, and it is also generally believed that reservoirs will 
quickly fill up with silt in such districts unless special precautions are taken; how 
to keep them open is a problem which has not been satisfactorily solved. (879.) 

8. Lowering of water levele.—Mr. Whitney says the level of the Great Salt Lake 
has fallen 14 feet since 1885, and in a recent soil survey of the area around Ogden, 
60,000 acres, or alxmt 10 square miles, were mapped in where the lake had receded. 
In some places the shore line was established 9 miles beyond its former loca¬ 
tion. There are annual and periodical fluctuations in the tide of the lake which 
have never been explained, but the withdrawal of water for irrigation is an important 
cause of the lowering of the surface. (864.) 

D. Economic aspect*.—1. Cost of irrigation.—Mr, Mead testifies that the first 
ditches built are always the cheapest, because they are little ditches leading out from 
the most favorable bends in the streams, and such ditches cost little more than 
laterals from main channels. Tlie cost of irrigation from many of the earlier ditches 
was not to exceed from $2 to $5 an acre. When larger ditches had to be built the 
expense for the main canal and lateral would ruu from $5 to $15 an acre; at present 
the cost is above that, because large rivers have to lie dealt with, requiring costly 
head gates, and the fall is less than in the first small ditches. On a good many of 
the canals the estimates for water now range from $7 to $20 an acre, and the latter 
price is in many localities more than can be paid, because there must be added to the 
cost of the water the cost of the settler’s equipment, including his house, tools, and 
stock, and of putting the land into condition for cultivation. In many places where 
there is an abundance of land it is not being developed because it would cost as much 
to develop it as it would to buy an improved farm in the older States in the Mississippi 
Valley. (1065.) 

Mr. Whitney testifies that the average cost of placing land under irrigation, as 
shown by the Eleventh Census, was $12.12 an acre, and the annual cost thereafter 
$1.07 an acre. ThecoBtof opening 74,000,000acres, therefore, would be $897,000,000; 
but as the methods heretofore UBed have been the simplest possible, the cost per 
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acre will be much greater in the new areas where the water must be stored and car¬ 
ried long distances. The storage of water under the most favorable conditions in 
Arizona is estimated to cost $4.30 an acre-foot, and at least 5 acre-feet of water must 
be stored for each acre, in order to provide for seasons of low water, making the cost 
about $21.60 an acre. This calculation assumes that all the land that could be watered 
by the average reservoir is to be actually irrigated. If onlyiialf or a quarter of that 
area were taken up, the cost would be twice or four times as great. The value of 
this land, after being put under water, would be from $60 to $100 per acre through¬ 
out the arid regions. (878, 879.) 

$. Value of irrigated land.—Mr. Mead says that the value of irrigated land is gov¬ 
erned by its proximity to local markets, by the climate, tyxl by the distance and 
cost of railway transportation to the great markets of the world. In southern Cali¬ 
fornia and around Phoenix, Ariz., where citrus fruits and other high-priced prod¬ 
ucts are raised, irrigated lands having no improvements excepting the orchards 
planted on them, have sold as high as $1,800 an acre. Water rentals also reach a 
very high figure; in some instances water rents for $45 an inch a year, and water 
rights reach as high as $1,000 an inch. In the northern part of the arid region there 
are cheaper water supplies and cheaper lands. (1065.) 

Mr. Whitney testifies that irrigated lands in Utah are worth from $60 to $100 an 
acre, and set out in good varieties of fruit trees, up to $1,000 an acre. In southern 
California lands are worth generally from $50 to $100 an acre, but many orchards are 
worth from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre. (878.) 

3. Products of irrigated lands.—Mr. Mead says that the greater part of the arid 
region will always be largely devoted to the raising of live stock, and to gardens to 
supply the local markets. The live-stock industry is largely based on the use of 
public and private lands as a grazing ground. The practice of open ranging during 
the entire year has given way to the practice of feeding in winter. This has been 
forced upon the cattlemen by the overstocking of the grazing lands. It is therefore 
necessary to depend upon the irrigated lands, and the needs of the live-stock busi¬ 
ness have been one of the great incentives to irrigation, furnishing one of the (test 
markets for crops, especially hay and alfalfa, the two leading general products of the 
grazing region. Mr. Mead does not think com can ever become a general crop under 
irrigation, because the nights in a considerable part of the arid region are too cold 
for it; though it is grown in restricted areas as a part of the system of rotation. 
Moreover, alfalfa is a better stock food than com. Mr. Mead also predicts that there 
will be no large development of wheat growing in the irrigated regions, unless there 
shall be a market which can lie reached by water, without excessive railroad charges. 
The great bulk of the wheat grown now is consumed at home, and in many of the 
arid States not nearly enough is raised to supply the home demand. Montana, Wyo¬ 
ming, and Idaho all import flour and oats. The growth of the home demand for 
food in the mining States is more rapid than the extension of irrigation. (1065,1066.) 

Sir. Powers says irrigation on a small scale is now found in the mountainous 
regions of Montana and Colorado. A ready market for a small amount of produce 
isnound among the mine workers, etc., in those States. The products are sold at a 
price equal to their price in Minnesota, Kansas, or Nebraska, plus the cost of trans¬ 
porting them to these mining centers, and there is a profit in their cultivation. (182.) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that for the growing of citrus fruits irrigation is absolutely 
indispensable, and that the water is the chief element of cost, the land being of small 
value without it. (963.) 

E. Irrigation by public and by private works.— l. Governmental irri- 
ration abroad.—Mr. Mead shows that irrigation in the United States differs from that 
of nearly all other irrigated countries. In Italy, France, Egypt, India, and Aus¬ 
tralia many of the important irrigation works are public works. In the United States 
every canal in operation and nearly every reservoir used in irrigation has been con¬ 
structed by private enterprise. Investments of $200,000,000 or more have been made 
from private funds to provide water for the lands of the arid West. Colorado, how- 
1051' ) **’ ® tate "“d*! built two or three reservoirs and begun one canal. (1050, 

2. Results of individual initiative.—Owing to the fact that irrigation works have 
been left to private enterprise, Mr. Mead says, there has been a delay in the enact¬ 
ment of laws for protecting irrigation investments and securing to the user of water 
htt proper share of the stream on which he lives. Where canals are built with 

□ he funds, laws governing the division of streams receive early attention, and the 
mg consideration in the location of the works is the conservation of the water 
and its use on the best land. In the United States, "on the other hand, public con¬ 
siderations have received but little attention in the location of woits, or In the 

* 
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enactment of laws determining rights to streams. The places where ditches could be 
built at the least cost were first selected, and where these locations have been utilized 
larger works have been undertaken. After the natural flow of streams has been 
absorbed, reservoirs have been constructed to store the flood waters and the waters 
which would otherwise run to waste. Irrigation has developed most rapidly in 
States having a favorable climate, like California, or people of exceptional enterprise, 
like Colorado, or where the proximity of mines has led to a large local demand for 
farm products; thus, Utah has more cultivated land than Montana, although the 
area susceptible of irrigation is many times greater in Montana than Utah. 

Irrigating canals being private works, the leading consideration has been the 
cheapness with which ttiey could l>e built and the profit with which water rights 
could be disposed of, instead of being the abundance of water supply. Hence there 
are many streams in the West where the natural flow has been already fully utilized. 
On hundreds of streams the capacity of the canals and ditches is fully equal to the 
water supply, and in some cases, as in that of the Arkansas River in Colorado and 
Kansas, there are more ditches than can be filled, covering more land than the 
stream can be made to irrigate, so that the people dependent upon them suffer from 
drouth as severely as those who depend on rain. 

As a role all the land which can lie irrigated cheaply is now being irrigated, or is 
owned by parties who intend to irrigate, and the streams which can be easily 
diverted will require reservoirs to make a further extension of the cultivated area 
safe and profitable. Yet there is a great field for future development. The large 
rivers, like the Missouri, Big Horn, Snake, Rio Grande, Green, and Sacramento, are 
as yet almost undiminished In flow. The cost of works to utilize them lias been too 
great, and in many cases will, for years to come, be beyond the reach for private 
enterprise. This is ono reason why State or national aid is regarded as a necessity, 
or at least a wise public policy. (1051.) 

3. The argument for publio irrigation works. —Mr. Mead says there will have to be 
an expenditure of public funds to secure certain developments. He does not believe 
that it will pay private capital for some time to take water from rivers like the Missouri, 
because the laud would not pay the cost. The value of irrigated lands and of irriga¬ 
tion improvements is measured by the value of lands in the Mississippi Valley, or of 
lands irrigated by public works. There are projects, however, that would perhaps 
pay as public works, because in bringing land now entirely worthless into cultivation 
homes and taxable values are created. This, Mr. Mead says, is the argument for 
State or national aid. (1007.) 

4. Desirability of publio reservoirs and artificial lakes. —Mr. Mead is confident that 
the subject of reservoirs will soon assume a much greater importance than in the 
past, because on many streams it is the only means by which the irrigated area can 
tie extended. It can not lie too soon determined, therefore, whether they are to be 
constructed as private or public works. Mr. Mead believes that reservoirs located 
away from the channels of streams can be safely left to private enterprise, but that 
those built to supplement the natural flow of streams and to meet the needs qf a 
number of ditches or canals should lie public works, either State or National, depend¬ 
ing upon whether or not all the water rights continue to tie regulated by State laws; 
in that case the reservoirs should be owned and operated as a part of the State sys¬ 
tem. Any uncertainty regarding future legislation is likely to interfere with the 
building of ditches and the reclamation of new lands. 

Mr. Mead goes on to Say that this subject is of jiaramount importance in each of 
the arid States, and that the local conditions living understood by the people who 
have made the beginning makes it jiossible for the States to bring to the solution of 
irrigation problemsa higher intefligcnce and more direct interest than can be secured 
in any other way; and he attributes their lack of success in the past in part to failure 
to appreciate the necessity for legislation, and to disagreement regarding the prin¬ 
ciples which should govern the ownership of water. The States are entirely capable, 
in Mr. Mead’s judgment, of regulating and protecting all interests concerned, but 
they are not capable, under present conditions, of securing the full utilization of their 
resources. The building of reservoirs as public works does not appeal to private 
investors. The public receives benefits from irrigation works which private capital 
can not share. Such works give a high value to land now worthless, and greatly 
increase the taxable resources of the States and the productive wealth of the country. 
Unfortunately, the arid States lack the resources for undertaking the construction of 
canals and reservoirs. They are sparsely populated, and tho heavy expense of main¬ 
taining local government has to be paid for by taxes levied on only a small fraction 
of the land. The public land contributes nothing in taxes, and can not be used as a 
basis of credit in borrowing money for its improvement. (1062, 1063.) 

Mr. Geeelby, secretary of the Board of Regents of education of South Dakota, 
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declares that if the Government would use the artesian supplies of water to make 
great lakes and streams where they are needed, distributing the lakes throughout 
western Nebraska, southwestern Dakota, and other places where tho hot winds pass 
over the prairies, it would make a lovely, habitable, and healthful region, where now 
at times there is almost a desert. Many hundreds of thousands of dollars expended 
in river improvements might well be diverted to this use; one-half the money put 
into the improvement of the Missouri Kiver would make a great many lakes, stocked 
with fish and surrounded by trees. There are also other large appropriations which 
might be diverted to this purpose. (9311.) 

5. Possibility of oonflict with existing rights.—Mr. Mead says there is considerable 
discussion in the West about the liest means of extending Government aid. Com¬ 
munities have built up their systems under local laws and customs and do not want 
them interfered with; on the other hand, another element is in favor of a complete 
national system of laws and administration. (1007.) 

Mr. Naktzoer, of California, does not think any general plan of irrigation inaugu¬ 
rated by the Government would confiict with existing riparian rights, because the 
Government’s undertakings would probably be reservoirs in undeveloped sections, 
as most of the streams that could be used by individuals or private corporations are 
already appropriated. (953.) 

6. National aid through modifications of the land laws. — Mr. Mead says the present 
land laws were framed for the humid region, and do not meet the requirements of the 
arid region. He illustrates the benefits which might result from their modification 
by reference to the so-called Carey act, which gave to each arid-land State the con¬ 
trol of 1,000,000 acres of land during its reclamation. This has resulted in Wyoming 
in the irrigation of about 100,(WO acres of land which would never have been 
reclaimed under tl«! public-land act. In Idaho the projects inaugurated under the 
Carey act embrace alxmt 400,000 acres. In Iwth States the condition of irrigators is 
superior to the average result where land is reclaimed under the homestead of desert- 
land acts. Actual settlement and cultivation of land are required by the aet, and no 
one can acquire more than 100 acres, attached to which is a water right and a share 
in the canal. Colorado also received 500,000 acres of public land to provide a fund 
for making public improvements, sotue of which has been spent on irrigation works, 
but the greater part of which has been expended in building roads and bridges. Utah 
was recently given 500,000 acres of land to provide a reservoir fund. (1064.) 

Mr. Mead says that a number of bills have been introduced in Congress embody¬ 
ing the idea that the States be given the proceeds of the sales of public lands within 
their borders as a fund with which to construct public irrigation works. During the 
year 1900, 14 western States would have realized $2,107,000 from the net receipts of 
such lands. These revenues, Mr. Mead says, can be largely increased by collecting 
rentals or other revenue from the public grazing lands. (1083.) 

7. Objection* to Government aid.—Mr. Mead savs there has been in the East a feel¬ 
ing that any large development of agricultural lands would interfere with the pros¬ 
perity of Eastern farmers; and there has been a question as to the constitutionality 
of irrigation by the General Government. Mr. Mead says, however, that there can 
be legislation which will very materially promote successful development without 
any appropriation < >f money. (1066.) 

Mr. Brigham believes that nearly all farmers east of the Mississippi are imposed 
to the plan of a national appropriation to survey the headwaters of the Missouri 
and other great Western rivers with a view to impounding their water for irrigation. 
Tills survey would be hut the opening wedge for a demand that tho Government 
erect dams and reservoirs and invest hundreds of millions. I And capable of irriga¬ 
tion from such reservoirs would he obtained by syndicates and capitalists and the 
actual farmers would receive little benefit. The time may come when this land will be 
really needed, but the Government should wait till then before investing any money. 
(28.) 

Mr. Jones, master of the National Grange, also deprecates such Government aid, 
as unfairly assisting the eouqietitors of the Eastern farmers. He says the Eastern 
Senators who opposed Government aid to irrigation had the sympathy of farmers’ 
organizations. (38.) 

IX. VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

A. Cereal growing.— 1. Wheat.— Mr. Norbih remarks an inclination in the 
West and Northwest to get land into producing wheat as fast as possible, because If 
a person wants to dispose of his land ho must have it under cultivation. (328.) 

Mr. Norris thinks the production of wheat is continually growing less in the East, 
so that some increase is necessary in the West to keep up the supply; but in some 
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years the production has developed more rapidly than the demand, resulting in 
lower prices. He says wheat can be grown in the Dakotas for 80 cents a bushel at 
more profit than in the East at 75 cents. (328, 329.) 

Mr. Bcogk says the principal industry in North Dakota is grain growing. The 
Bed River Valley is justly proud of being known as the bread basket of the world. 
The crops seldom fail. Even during occasional years of partial drought the moisture- 
storing capacity of the soil and the resisting qualities of the acclimated wheat plant 
are very remarkable. (845.) 

Mr. Budge says plowing for wheat is done in the fall in North Dakota in order to 
get the crop in on time. Farmers do not wait for the frost to get out of the ground 
before seeding. The deeper the frost the bettor they like it; the moisture supports 
the crop. The land is ready for seeding without any further preparation. Wheat 
is cut with a binder, shocked, and thrashed out of the shock as a rule, though a 

f ood many farmers have stacks. A good thrashing machine will thrash 2,500 to 
,000 bushels a day. (851.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., knows of several farmers who have tried win¬ 
ter wheat in that section, but it does not come up in the spring. Unless there is a 
good deal of rain in the fall the ground will freeze out dry on top. (740.) 

Mr. Weiidkrhurn' testifies that there is a good deal of wheat grown in the valley 
of Virginia and through the Piedmont section and some in southern Virginia. A 
little is grown in Loudoun and Fairfax counties. Corn is the principal Loudoun 
County product. Wheat does not pay in that section, though in that portion of 
Maryland adjacent to the District of Columbia very tine wheat crops are raised, the 
soil and climate being very much the same as in northern Virginia, in Fairfax 
County, Va., within a few miles of Georgetown, farmers have raised as much as 35 
bushels of wheat to the acre. (625.) 

The prmiuctimi of wheat in relation to the demand.—Mr. IIanlky testifies that the 
70,000,000 people of the United States consume 400,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, 
or 5} bushels per capita. (289.) 

Referring to Mr. Atkinson’s statement that the productive capacity of this country 
for wheat is sufficient to meet all demands of the world for the next 50 or 100 years, 
Mr. Powers says the amount of wheat that would be produced in this country'if the 
price were kept at a dollar a bushel in Liverpool could hardly lie calculated. The 
amount we are capable of producing is immeasurable. (181.) 

Dr. Ckowell says that when Europe has good harvests for a series of years the 
demand on the American surplus of wheat is very much less than usual, and over¬ 
production has made the low-price level more or less permanent. When the leading 
countries of Europe have a bad harvest there is a shortage ami prices go up. America 
is in the position of a monopolist, because the Argentine ami Australian harvests do 
not come at the same time as ours. (343.) 

Mr. Hitchcock testifies that India has not the importance it formerly had as a 
source of supply for wheat. The general tendency of wheat production in British 
India has been downward in recent years. (669.) 

2. Corn.— Mr. Prom says corn is beginning to be raised in North Dakota; he is con¬ 
fident that before many years it w ill mature even in Cavalier County, which lies on 
a plateau, because the seasons are longer than formerly. The breaking up of the 
territory to the west gives the Red River Valley more heat, yet the hot, burning 
winds that strike South Dakota do not reach that section. (793.) 

Mr. Jumper says that corn matures nearly every year in South Dakota, but it is 
smaller than the Iowa com. Farmers are increasi ng their acreage every year. (740.) 

Mr. Gage, of Memphis, says a gbod farmer is always supposed to make corn enough 
to supply his family and stock. All the little country towns have mills to grind 
corn. Corn is used a great deal for food. Where the farmers are able to, they buy 
flour to a great extent and Bell their corn; one is about as cheap as the other. (492.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that corn can bo produced in Georgia at from 20 to 25 cents a 
bushel. His superintendent produced it one. year at 17 cents and a fraction. (397.) 

Mr. Wilson estimates the cost of raising corn and putting it in the crib in central 
and northern Illinois at from $10 to $11 an acre, including the interest on the money, 
land being valued at $80 or $90 an acre. The yield per acre in that section is seldom 
under 40 bushels, and some get 75; the average for 1 llinois is 26. The cost per bushel 
is from 20 to 26 cents. The cost of marketing varies with the locality. (251.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that corn is raised in some portions of California, but not 
generally. (984.) 

8. Barley,— Mr. Norris says that formerly the price of barley was 70 to 75 cents, 
and often a dollar or more, but the price was reduced to about 30 or 35 cents. It no 
longer paid to raise barley in the best liarley section of New York, and the people 
practically stopped raising it. In the town of Sodus, where 25,000 to 40,000 bushels 
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used to be grown, probably not 1,000 bushels were grown in 1899. There were for¬ 
merly several very large malt houses in the county,but the trust closed up nearly all 
of them and l)egan to buy Western barley. Mr. Norris thinks the adulteration of 
malt by the use of substitutes for barley has been the chief factor in destroying the 
barley-growing business, however. The importation of barley from Canada has had 
no perceptible effect upon prices, Ixjcause of the duty, though the uialstere claimed 
for several years that Canadian barley made a little lighter malt or a little more of it 
than the American (having a finer shell), in order that they might buy the best 
American barley at less than the Canadian price. (325.) 

Mr. Budge says the yield of barley in the river counties of North Dakota ranges 
from 50 to 70 bushels to the acre. The price runs from 18 to 27 cents, depending on 
the quality, but averages about 20 to 25 cents for good barley; sometimes it goes to 
34 cents. The farmers do not take care of their barley, but let it get bleached, and 
that reduces the price 2 or 3 cents. With care it would be a profitable crop. 
(852,853.) 

4. Cereals in California. — Mr. Naftzger testifies that the California wheat crop of 
1900 was a little over 973,000 tons. The exports of barley from California were 
212,000 tons. The production of other cereals is comparatively small. Very little 
corn is raised. The summer is too dry for corn, though there are limited areas of 
moist land near enough to the water level to produce it. Oregon and Washington, 
having a longer rainy season, produce more corn. (950.) 

Mr. Naftzger says there is a wet and a dry season in California. The rains usually 
begin in November, sometimes earlier; hut in central and northern California the 
rain puts the ground in condition for seeding by November, and the sowing of the 
cereals continues until midwinter. The rains continue at intervals until April, after 
which very little is expected. The wheat is ready for harvest bythe Istof June. It 
cures on the stalk, and is harvested from June until September. A good deal of 
barley is grown, the food for work animals living largely barley and hay. (966.) 

6. Yield of cereals per acre. —In the Northwest. —Mr. Moran submits a tabular state¬ 
ment showing the average yield of wheat per acre in Big Stone County, Minn., from 
1890 to 1900, inclusive. The average number of bushels to the acre ranged from 24 
in 1895 to 6 in 1893 and 1900. The average yield was 10 bushels. Mr. Moran 
thinks these figures would apply to the adjoining counties also. (707, 708.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the usual yield of from 8 to 12 bushels of wheat in Big 
Stone County, Minn., is obtained by continual cropping of the same land, without 
the use of artificial fertilizers or composts. The soil is dark loam, and is considered 
fertile enough Without fertilizing, There is very little difference between the yield 
per acre during the past decade and the one preceding. On the breaking of the 
virgin soil in that district the crops are small the first year as compared with the 
second, and the second year as compared with the third, but lieginning with the 
third crop they are fair. (708.) 

Mr. Jumper states the average yield of wheat per acre in South Dakota during 
recent years as follows: 1893, 8.5 bushels; 1894, 6.6 bushels; 1895, 12 bushels; 1896, 
11.2bushels; 1897,8bushels; 1898,12.4 bushels; 1899,10.7 bushels; 1900,6.9bushels; 
average, 9.5 bushels. (732.) 

Mr. Jumper says the average yield per acre is reduced by shiftless farmers, who 
drag or scratch the seed in on the old stubble without plowing it once in 5 or 0 years. 
The field grows up partly to weeds, and perhaps half of it, and perhajw none, will 
be harvested. Ten years ago 20 or 30 per cent of the farming in the Dakotas was 
carried on in this manner, but these farmers have gone, or are farming tetter year 
by year. On the other hand, there are a great many farmers in South Dakota that 

E reduce 20 bushels an acre almost every year, and some get as much as 25 or 35 
ushels. (733.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says that in 1895 there was a big crop of wheat, but 
in 1900 a small crop. The intervening years were average years, and the average 
yield has been 14J to 15 bushels. (793.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the yield of oata per acre in the river counties of North 
Dakota is about 50 to 90 bushels. Oats are not as hard on the land as wheat. (853.) 

In the South. — Mr. Powers says that in the production of cereals in the South, gen¬ 
erally speaking, much smaller crops are raised than in the Northwest. (171.) 

Mr. Whitney testifies that the normal yield of grain is about one-third as great in 
the South as in the North, apparently liecause in the Northern States frosty nights 
occur at about the time the plant has attained its full growth, favoring the production 
of grain, as in all plants, when there is danger of obstruction, the plant tends to 
reproduce itself by the formation of seed. In the South, on the other hand, with a 
higher temperature and greater humidity, there Is a persistence of Vegetable growth 
and less chance for the production of grain. (873.) 
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Mr. Whitney adds, however, that the hugest yield of com on record is from South 
Carolina, where the vegetative growth was checked by certain methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, and the resulting yield was phenomenal. (873.) 

Mr. Nunnally says about 10 bushels of wheat and 16 bushels of shelled com are 
raised to the acre in Georgia. (467.) 

8. Cost of wheat production.— Minnesota.— Mr. Mohan submits the following estimate 
of the average cost for 11 years of raising an acre of wheat in Bigstone County, Minn.: 
Plowing stubbles, $1: dragging, 15 cents; Beed, 76 cents; drilling or seeding, 30 
cents; cutting or binding, including twine, 76 cents; shocking, 15 cents; stacking, 
$1; thrashing, 60 cents; hauling to market, from 3 to 7 miles, 3 cents a bushel; inter¬ 
est on land worth $20 at 7 per cent, $1.40; tax, including road tax, 30 cents; total, 
$6.40, or including the cost of hauling to market, $6.70. The average yield per acre 
for 11 years was 10 bushels, and the average price for No. 1 Northern was 60) cents. 
The usual difference of 2 cents a bushel between No. 1 and No. 2 and between No. 2 
and No. 3 makes the average 68A cents a bushel. (707.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. Jumper submits statistics of the cost per acre of raising and 
marketing wheat in South Dakota. He explains that the figures given are less than 
those given by Mr. Moran, because they are based on wheat headed and put in the 
stack, while Mr. Moran’s were based on wheat cut by the binder, then shocked, and 
stacked and thrashed from the stack, which is possibly $1.25 an acre more expensive. 
Morever, Mr. Jumper does not include interest on the value of property, but com¬ 
mences with the preparation of the ground and ends with the wheat at the elevator, 
allowing average wages and including 16 cents for taxes, but nothing for wear and 
tear of machinery. The average cost of production of wheat is stated as follows: 
1893, $3.45 an acre; 1894, $3.25; 1895, $3.80; 1896, $3.90; 1897, $3.95; 1898, $4.25; 
1899, $3.90; 1900, $3.70; average, $3.77. (732.) 

North Dakota. —Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., estimates the cost of raising 
wheat and putting it on the cars at about $5 an acre. (849.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that it costs about $5.72 an acre to raise wheat in North Dakota, 
not including interest on the land. There is a margin of profit. (793.) 

7. Sosa it pay to raise wheat!—The question as to whether wheat farming is profit¬ 
able in western Minnesota at 10 bushels an acre at the average price of the past 
decade is answered by Mr. Moran in the negative; “the more wheat we grow, the 
poorer we get.” The settling of the country increases the value of the land, nowever. 

Mr. Moran testifiesthat his estimates of cost of production (see IX, A 6 above) rep¬ 
resent the lowest price at which the work could be done, and that in comparison with 
the price of grain they show that grain is raised ata loss, allowinga reasonable remu¬ 
neration for the farmer’s time. With land at $20 an acre, which is about the average 
price in his vicinity, and allowing interest at 7 per cent, the witness fails to see how 
a young man can get a foothold, raising wheat. (710.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the farmers of that section can not make it pay 
to raise wheat year after year; they lose crops by hail and drought, and if they have 
no stock,_ the year’s income is gone. Wheat exhausts the soil, and does not pay 
unless it is brought in incidentally in rotation with stock farming. The attention of 
the whole Northwest is turning more to stock. This will decrease the wheat pro¬ 
duction for a time, but Mr. Greeley knows of farmers who are raising more grain than 
before they put the stock on the farm, because their farms are cleaner and richer. 
With good stock farms the Northwest will continue to be the “granary of tie world.” 
(938.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that when a man cultivates his farm 
rightly it is profitable to raise wheat The price averages about 60 cents. (849.) 

Mr. Jumper flndB the profit per acre from wheat raising in South Dakota, or the 
difference between the cost of production and the average price of each crop, to have 
been as follows: 1893, 21 cents; 1894, 49 cents loss; 1895, profit of $1; 1896, $2.03; 
1897, $1.97; 1898, $1.96; 1899, $1.45; 1900, 30 cents; average, $1.05. 

Mr. Jumper estimates that the average amount of wheat raised in his section on 
160 acres would be 1,200 or 1,250 bushels, giving a clear profit of about $275, after 
allowing good wages. Mr. Jumper denies that the more wheat a man grows the 
poorer he gets, lie says he can cite many thrifty farmers in Brown County who 
have added more land to their farms by raising wheat, but they have grown much 
more wheat than the average. (732, 733.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that it is thought by experts in the business that wheat can 
not be raised at a profit in California. Many of those that have been largely in the 
business are quitting it and cutting up their farms for fruit. The largest yields would 
be about 30 centals or 60 bushels an acre on the Sacramento bottoms. That is an 
unusual crop. A good average crop for a fair year would be 15 or 16 centals, or 25 
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to 27 bushels. The trouble is that such a crop can be obtained only about twice in 
6 years. The other 3 crops would probably not be one-fourth as great; so the farm 
would run 3 years at a loss and 2 at a profit This is because of lack of water. (970, 
983-985.) 

9. Grain markets.— Mr. Wilson, of Magnolia, Ill., says the"grain from that section 
goes to Chicago for the most part, though grain is shipped to the Gulf to a consider¬ 
able extent. (252.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says that when he was first in the wheat busi¬ 
ness the wheat was shipped to commission houses in Milwaukee. Afterwards Chicago 
was the market for wheat from the South and Southwest, anjl Minneapolis the mar¬ 
ket for Dakota. Twenty or 25 years ago a great many country buyers bought up 
grain and shipped it on their own responsibility to elevator companies, putting up 
cheap houses along the track. The grain was handled by sample. (726.) 

Mr. Moran, of Graceville, Minn., says he generally sells his grain under the quo¬ 
tations of the Minneapolis market, which are sometimes lower and sometimes a lit¬ 
tle higher than the Chicago quotations. (713.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the buyers of wheat in that section ship to 
Minneapolis principally, and the price is set mainly by Minneapolis people. Even 
if the Duluth market is better than the Minneapolis market the wheat goes to Min¬ 
neapolis, but some cars go right on to Duluth. The heads of the Minneapolis firms 
will order it to Duluth; they can make a deal with the Duluth people at any time. 
The local buyers on the Great Northern road, however, very seldom ship wheat to 
Minneapolis, hut ship to Duluth. There are no Milwaukee or Chicago buyers in that 
section. (727,728.) 

Mr. Jumper, also of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the wheat from that section is nearly 
all unloaded and sold at Minneapolis, because the price there is about equal to Chi¬ 
cago prices; a farmer would lose 2 or 3 cents a bushel by shipping to Chicago. Some 
of the wheat goes direct to Duluth for transshipment by the lakes and exixirt. Mr. 
Jumper knows of no instances of shipments to New York, because the difference in 
price between Minneapolis and New York is very much less than the freight. The 
farmers never ship wheat to Chicago or Milwaukee, because Minneapolis and Duluth 
are much better markets. The price in .Minneapolis is more than the price in Chi¬ 
cago, taking the freight into consideration, because of the local consumption by the 
mills in Minneapolis. (739,740.) 

Mr. Prom says the shipments of grain from Cavalier County, N. Dak., are very 
often divided between Minneapolis and Duluth, the freight rate being the same to 
both points—15J cents per 100 pounds. At times there is a difference of 2 cents in 
favor of Duluth, and at other times of the year Minneapolis is higher. The best 
grades of wheat go to Duluth; the poorer grades generally go to Minneapolis, and are 
mixed with better grades. (795, 796.) 

Mr. Pratt says that it is impossible to ship wheat to Liverpool so as to keep each 
grade separate, as some schemers have proposed. It is mixed before it starts across 
the ocean, and the whole cargo shipped in bulk. (727.) 

9. The manufacture of flour,— Mr. Redding testifies that there are some roller mills 
in northwestern Georgia, the wheat-growing section of the State. They are being 
established even in middle Georgia. Quite an interest in wheat has been created 
within a few years, centering largely about Macon. (447.) 

Mr. Redding thinks the establishment of local flour mills would doubtless tend to 
increase the demand for the Georgia wheat crop. There are a great many old- 
fashioned merchant mills now idle or only grinding com which could be equipped 
for grinding wheat. (448.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that all the flour used in California is manufactured there 
from California wheat, and a large amount is also manufactured for shipment to 
Asia. This trade is rapidly growing. (983, 985.) 

10. Priooi of wheat.— Reason! for loin prices.—Dr. Crowell attributes the decline in 
the price of wheat to (1) transportation facilities, and (2) the great increase in 
production due to the application of agricultural machinery to cheap, rich land. A 
great decline has occurred since the development of the wheat-growing section of 
America. Dr. Crowell submits a diagram from the final report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture, showing that from 1849 to 1872 theproduction of wheat increased 
70 per cent and the price increased 30 per cent, while from 1872 to 1894 the produc¬ 
tion increased 40 per cent and the price decreased 60 per cent. (341, 342.) 

Recent price movement!.—Mr. Coles, of New Jersey, testifying in June, 1899, stated 
the price of wheat in New Jersey was about 85 cents., The previous summer it was 
about 75 cents; the year before that, somewhat higher, and the year before that 
about 66 or 60 cents. The average price for the years of 1897 to 1899 was higher 
than for some years previous. He thinks the average wheat crop m his section in 
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1898 wag 18 bushels and in 1897 22 nushels. He does not regard wheat as a paying 
crop in that section, though it is sometimes necessary to grow it on account of the 
straw. (127.) 

Mr. Powers says that in Minnesota, the center of the wheat area, the gold value 
of wheat on the farm, as given by the Agricultural Department for 5 years about the 
close of the war, averaged about the same as in recent years, or a little less. Wheat 
at the center of production has remained substantially unchanged in price. (188.) 

Mr. Hanj.ky says that the average price the farmer gets for wheat in the wheat 
belt is in the neighborhood of BO cents, although the price quoted is generally about 
70 cents. The price of wheat July 1, 1899, was 52 cents at Viborg, S. Dak., 
about 276 miles from Minneapolis; about 45 cents at a distance of 400 miles, and 60 
cents at a distance of 150 miles from Minneapolis, or, on an average, aliout 55 cents 
in the wheat belt of the Northwest; while in Minneapolis the price was 69§ cents, in 
Duluth 724, in Chicago 73, and in New York 78). The cost of producing a bushel 
of wheat ticing 50 cents, it costs about one-half that cost to carry it to the Atlantic 
seaboard, including freight charges, storage, insurance, loading and unloading, etc. 
(280, 287.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that there is usually a difference of 10 cents a bushel between 
the price of wheat in Graceville, Minn., and the price paid in Minneapolis, and he 
attributes the difference to freight rates, elevator charges, commissions, etc. (708.) 

Mr. Moran submits a statement of the average price of No. 1 Northern wheat at 
Graceville, Minn., from 1890 to 1900, inclusive, showing a maximum of 84 cents in 
1891 and a minimum of 44 cents in 1895, increasing to 72 cents in 1897 and 65 cents 
in 1900, with a reaction in 1898 and 1899. Mr. Moran says the climate had a good 
deal to do with the low prices of wheat from 1892 to 1896. The largest crop ever 
produced in Big Stone County, Minn., was in 1895, the season being very favorable. 
The year 1900 was extraordinarily dry, and the crop was small in consequence. 
(707.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that he has sold wheat in his young days as high as $1.37, and 
might have sold it as high as $1.50 if he had sold at the right time. The contrast of 
these figures with 50 and 55 cents shows a vast difference in the opportunity pre¬ 
sented to a young man. (710.) 

Mr. Jumper, postmaster at Aberdeen, S. Dak., submits statistics of the average 
monthly price of wheat, at that point from August, 1893, to December, 1900, and the 
following averages for the crop years and for the first 6 months, August 1 to Febru¬ 
ary 1, when nearly all the crop is sold: 



1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900 (5 
months). 

Crop year. 

Cent*. 

43* 

Cent8. 
46 

Cent*. 
42 i 

Ornl*. 

55 

Cents. 
80J 

Cent*. 
53 1 

Cent*. 

52* 

Cent*. 

First 6 months. 

43 

42 

40 

53 

74 

60 i 

51 

58 


Mr. Jumper explains that the price of wheat was about 2 cents higher in North 
Dakota and about 6 cents higher in Minnesota than the figures he gives for Aber¬ 
deen, on account of nearness to Minneapolis and to the Duluth market, which is 
usually 1 or 2 cents higher than the Minneapolis market. The prices at the differ- 
entstations are adjusted according to the difference in freight, being lower or higher 
according as freight is higher or lower. (729-731.) 

Mr. Prom says that during thi last 6 years the average grade of North Dakota 
wheat has been No. 2, and the average price for that grade 55 cents. (793.) 

11. Bios .—South Carolina and Loniniana. —Mr. Whitney says the rice lands of 
South Carolina were protected before the war bv substantial levees, built through 
cooperation between Individuals and the State. During the war these levees were 
destroyed, and since then it has iieen impossible to get. labor to work in the canals 
on account of the unhealthfutness and other conditions, and large areas of this once 
extremely productive land have been abandoned. The rice lands of southwestern 
lxmisiana, which were semiswamps, have been drained where necessary, and are 
not subject to overflow as the rice lands of South Carolina are. The Louisiana lands 
are higher and more healthful than those of South Carolina and are irrigated by 
pumping or by artesian flow, while the rice lands of South Carolina are flooded by 
the rivers, without artificial means. (864, 865.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the production of rice in Louisiana has increased enormously in 
recent years, and more rice is now produced in that State than in all the others 
together. Until 16 years ago the rice fields of Louisiana were practically worthless 
and were used for cattle and ponies, but they were discovered to be valuable for 
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rice and have been redeemed. A good deal of the land belonged to the United States 
and a great deaj to the State, being swamp land. The lands have all been bought, 
mid are now being exchanged at $30 and $50 an acre. Bice cultivation in Louisiana 
is now extremely profitable, particularly in the southwestern part, where improved 
implements can be used. (7730 

Rice irrigation in Louiriana. —Dr. Stubbs says it has been found necessary for profita¬ 
ble rice culture that the fields should be covered by water. Five or 10 years ago 
probably one-third of the rice grown in southwestern Louisiana was Providence rice. 
All the water falling is retained by a substratum of clay and by an embankment 
around the field. This made possible the production or considerable quantities of 
Providence rice for 1 or 2 years, but in dry seasons nothing was made, and the 
Providence rice has been abandoned entirely. Bice is now grown exclusively by 
flooding, and the immense amount of money spent in constructing canals for flood¬ 
ing the rice fields from the nearest streams has contributed to the abandonment of 
the Providence process. Dr. Stubbs estimates that at least $5,000,000 have been 
spent in that way. There are 300 miles of these large rice canals, some of them 30 
miles long, and every tributary farmer draws water. The fields are usually over¬ 
flowed when the rice is about 6 inches high, unless conditions require flooding to get 
the seed up. The water is kept on the land until harvest time, when it must be 
allowed to dry sufficiently to permit the use of binders. The country being very 
level an 80 or 100 acre field can be inclosed within a levee and improved inplements 
can be used to great advantage, though along the river the binder can not be used to 
advantage, because levees are required at frequent intervals and the sickle is used 
there for harvest The levees are arranged in either case so as to get the water from 
4 to 6 inches deep over the rice field. 

Dr. Stubbs has heard no complaint of the climate of Louisiana on account of the 
flooding of the rice fields. The climate is regarded as extremely healthful. At a 
recent election there were 7,000 voting Northern men there who seemed to be healthy 
after from 1 to 15 years’ residence. The summer is very cool and pleasant, though 
the land is not more than 10 to 50 feet above the Gulf level. There is rarely a 
frost, and the climate is delightful. Among the creoles there are as many octogena¬ 
rians as anywhere else in the world. An abundance of the purest drinking water is 
obtained from artesian wells. (772,773.) 

Seediinu, and harvest. —Dr. Stubbs says rice is planted in Louisiana through April 
and May, and harvested from the last of July up to about the middle of September. 
The rice planters have far more leisure than the cane planters. The rice is thrashed 
whenever one of the traveling thrashers can be obtained. Large rice owners have 
their own thrashers, and commence thrashing as soon as the rice is cut. (775.) 

High-grade rice most profitable.—Dr. Stubbs testifies that, good head rice being worth 
much more than the lower grades, the rice which gives the largest amount of head 
rice gives the greatest profit to the farmer. (772.) 

Rice mills.— Dr. Stubbs declares there is hardly a village of 500 inhabitants in the 
rice district without a first-class rice mill. The farmer cither sends the rough rice to 
be milled at his own expense or for toll, or sells it in the rough. The mills are 
ready either to buy it or to work it up on toll. They convert the rough rice into 
the various grades, from head rice to broken fragments. (772.) 

Revival of the rice industry m the Oarolinas. — Mr. Mk ad testifies that the success of 
rice irrigation in Louisiana, after a long period of continual shrinkage in production, 
has led to an increased interest in rice growing on the Atlantic seaboard, where ola 
canals were going out of operation. The question now is whether the Louisiana 
method can 6e adopted there. 

Bice cultivation in the Carolinas is largely after the methods prevailing before the 
war, the crop being cut with a sickle and bound by hand. He says the reason it is so 
much more successful in Louisiana is because of the application of modem machinery. 
(See also Agricultural implements in the .South, I F 3, Stubbs, p. xcv.) The crops 
there are cut with a self-binder, economies have been in the field of labor, and tne 
methods of applying and distributingthe water are patterned after those of the West 
rather than those of the Carolinas. There is an economy in the distribution of the 
water, as well as in the harvesting of the crop; thus the industry has been made 
exceedingly profitable. (1069,1070.) 

B. Cotton.— t. Production at home and abroad. — Mr. Widdbbburn says the 
United States has practically no competitor in cotton at the present time, but the 
industry is developing in the Russian steppes, where he fears we shall in time have 
a great competitor. 7632.) 

Mr. Babkett says the amount of cotton produced in the United Stirtes in 1898 was 
11,200,000 bales. The estimates of the Chinese crop are uncertain. American cot- 
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ton is gradually driving Chinese out of European markets, and to some extent even 
out of its domestic market. The fiber of the Chinese cotton is not strong enough to 
stand spinning machinery. (67,68.) 

2. Hethodi of cultivation, —Mr. Redding testifies that cotton is hoed in Georgia just 
as formerly, and costs about as much to produce as it did 40 years ago. The 
improvements are usually in the selection of seeds and fertilizers and the preparation 
of the land. The principal item of expense is gathering the crop. (463.) 

3. Varieties of ootton. —Dr. Stubbs says the production of sea-island cotton per acre 
is less than of upland, and there is an increased cost. It is nothing unusual to make 
a 600-pound bale of upland cotton to the acre; it is something extraordinary if that 
amount of sea-island cotton is obtained. It is also extremely difficult to maintain 
the long staple. The planters who get 60 cents a pound for their cotton select their 
seed with the greatest care, and maintain the selection every year; but where it is 
grown carelessly, as in southern Georgia, the price is rarely more than 15 to 18 cents 
a pound; the length deteriorates very rapidly under careless cultivation. 

Charleston and Savannah are the markets for sea-island cotton; there is no sale for 
it in the other Southern cities. In 1899 and 1900 sea-island cotton was shipped from 
one of the Louisiana experiment stations and the prices obtained were from 17 to 30 
cents, while the prices were about 14 to 50 cents for ginned cotton. 

Dr. Stubbs adits that the upland cotton is baled in the press at the ginhousc. The 
sea-island cotton is put in long bags and packed down by tramping until a bag weighs 
from 300 to 400 pounds. 

Dr. Stubbs thinks there is abundant room for spreading the cultivation of sea-island 
cotton; but sea-island cotton is very objectionable to an upland cotton man, because 
it is extremely difficult to pick. It grows very tall, and the yield of lint is very rarely 
more than 20 to 24 per cent. It is difficult to grow it unless the hands are accus¬ 
tomed to it. The long-lint cotton has only 3 lobes, with projecting horns which 
the picker gets in his hands, and a good picker of upland cotton will be a very slow 
picker of sea-island cotton. It is also necessary to have a roller gin for long-staple 
cotton, whereas all short-staple cotton is ginned with thesaw gins, which are extremely 
rapid, while the roller gin is very slow. The saw gin tears the seed off, while the 
roller gin or knifo gin cuts the filter away from the seed without destroying the 
liber at all. To pass from upland cotton to sea-island cotton is almost as great a trans¬ 
formation as going from cotton to cane. The Egyptian cotton is woolly, coarse, 
rather long staple, and has a creamy tint and a peculiar finish. It is used largely 
for making balbriggan underwear, hence the introduction of Egyptian cotton can 
not lie suppressed. The merchants demand it. Six or seven million dollars’ worth 
of the cotton is introduced every year. The manufacturers have tried hard to find 
a Southern cotton that would take the place of it, but have not succeeded. 

The growing of Egyptian cotton, according to Dr. Stubbs, is a question of irriga¬ 
tion. It is grown in a very dry climate and irrigated periodically, and it is impossible 
to acclimate it in the damp climate of Louisiana and get the same result The 
Egyptian cotton was originally the sea-island cotton of our coast, but it has been dif¬ 
ferentiated by climate until it conies back an entirely different cotton. Any attempt 
to acclimate it will result in its going back to long-staple cotton. The only part of 
the United States favorable for the production of Egyptian cotton is the arid section 
of Texas, and it must be periodically irrigated. 

The long-staple cotton is confined exclusively to southern Georgia, including the 
islands on its coast, South Carolina, and certain parts of Florida. Dr. Stubbs has 
tried for 8 or 10 years to grow a-long-staple cotton somewhat resembling Egyptian 
cotton at the Louisiana experiment station, and by distributing seed to planters, but 
it has been a failure. He got 8 or 10 kinds of Egyptian seed, including some of the 
purest, and an English roller gin like the one used by the experiment station in 
I'-kypti Ho saw that the cotton was cultivated exactly as it is in Egypt As a result 
lie has 2 bales of home-grown Egyptian cotton, which have been sent to Boston to 
see what can be done with it. ft ought to compare with the imported Egyptian 
cotton, but the yield is too small for profit 

Peruvian cotton is a perennial or tree cotton, and does not bloom until the second 
or third year; it would not survive our winters, and can not lie introduced in the 
South successfully because it will never bear seed. Dr. Stubbs has 2 or 3 stalks o! it 
under glass. (786-787.) 

4. Yield per aore.— Mr. Nunnadly, a cotton planter of Nunnally, Ga., cultivates 
between 300 and 400 acres and runs 9 plows. In 1899 he made 66 bales, or 1 bale to 
about 2} acres; the year before he made a bale to every 2 acres, which is generally 
his estimate of the crop. If he can get 2 acres to make a bale he considers it very 
good farming. (463, 464.) 

Mr. Manbon, of Saulsbury, Tenn., estimates that the average yield of cotton in his 
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county is about 1 bale to 4 acres. No fertilizers had been used until 1900, when Mr. 
Manson expressed the intention of trying the experiment. (806.) 

Mr. Kvlk, of Mississippi, testifies that in the vicinity of Friar Point, in the Delta, 
the yield of cotton is rarely less than I bale or 500 pounds of'lint cotton to the acre. 
In the hills the yield is less. (464.) 

5. Cost of production.— Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, states that 
a careful estimate f>f the cost of raising cotton in the Pedee region of South Carolina, 
made in 1848, showed the cost to tie 4.7 cents a pound, including interest at 7 per 
cent on the full value of the capital employed. In 1886 |Ir. 1 laminond collected 
itemized statements of the cost of cotton production from 12 of the liost cotton grow¬ 
ers of this region. They range from 6.1 to 15.22 cents, the average living 8.28 cents. 
The lowest possible cost that Mr. Hammond has been able to figure without any profit 
whatever, is $5.88 per hundred. Down to 1895 the Hast Indian crop declined after 
the price reached 11J cents, and the Brazilian and West Indian after the price fell to 
14 cents. Only in Russia, on account of the unusual development of agriculture, ami 
in Egypt, becauseof the peculiar character of the staple, has the production increased 
since cotton fell below 11 cents. The margin of safe cost in cotton growing is about 
9 to 11 cents a pound. The large crops that have been grown at much lower prices 
have been grown under the artificial stimulation of a ruinous credit system. Other 
property has been swallowed up to maintain the growing of cotton. The orchards, 
the gardens, the sheep, the cattle, the horses have been swept away, and Mr. Ham¬ 
mond can count, within a radius of from 3 to 4 miles from his door, 11 houses once 
inhabited by substantial and prosiierous families, which are now empty or occupied 
by negro tenants, with the land divided into small cotton patches cultivated by 
negroes on the edge of want. (827, 832, 838.) 

Mr. Norfleet, of Memphis, testifies that the cost of producing cotton has been 
reduced very materially of late years; the methods of cultivation are lietter, and the 
price of labor has fallen very materially since the war. During the high-priced days 
planters paid from $1 to $1.50 a day for labor, and from $200 to $250 for mules, and 
lands were worth $15 to $25 an acre, so they made no more money than they do 
now. (485.) 

Mr. Norfleet estimates the cost of raising cotton as follows: Cultivation, $5 an acre; 
use of mule, $25, or $1.25 an acre; use of gear and plows, 50 cents an acre; corn for 
mule, $30 a year, or $1.50 an acre; folder or hay, $1.60; rent of land, $5 an acre as an 
average; picking, $8 a bale, or two-thirds of that amount to the acre; hauling to the gin 
and handling, 66§ cents an acre; ginning and tying, alsiut $2.50 a bale, or two-thirds 
of that amount to the acre; total, $22 an acre, for two-thirds of a bale. 1489, 490.) 

Mr. Norfleet says planters can not raise cotton for 5 cents and pros|>cr. When 
they have to take low prices for cotton they fail to make any further improvements 
on their places, and their houses, fences, utensils, etc., run down. (490.) 

Mr. Manson, of Saulsbury, Tenm, testifies that if a man pays $8 a month for hired 
help he can not raise cotton for less than 7 cents on land producing about one-third 
of a bale to the acre. He doubts whether even in the Mississippi bottom cotton can 
be raised at 5 cents a pound. (507.) 

Mr.Hiu, a eotton dealer of Memphis, thinks the actual cost of raising cotton near 
Memphis is about 5 cents, and in the hill country almut 6 cents, exclusive of the 
wear and tear on the farming implements and interest. He says the cost of raising 
cotton has increased with the increased prices between 1898 and’ 1900. (503.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, estimates that it cosn- $5 an acre to cultivate cotton up 
to the time of picking. The average price of picking in his ncighliorhood is 50 cents 
a hundred pounds, or $8 for 1,600 ponnds of seed cotton, which makes a bale of lint 
cotton and 1,100 pounds of seed. The customary price for ginning, if the planter 
does not furnish the bagging and ties, is $2.50 a bale. On the basis of one-third of a 
bale to the acre this would make the cost of production $8.50 an acre, or, including 
the hauling of the cotton, say $9.50 an acre. Deducting $2.40 an acre for seed sold 
would leave $7.10, or about 4 cents a pound, as the net cost of produding lint cotton. 
It costs less in the Delta than in the hill country, but it seems to cost more to live and 
run a plantation there. (477, 478.) 

Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, estimates that the average cost of growing cotton when 
com, mules, and forming implements were cheap was $20 to $25 a bale, or 4 or 6 
cents a pound. He does not believe cotton can now lie grown for that price (March, 
1900) because mules, hones, plows, and all kinds of hardware are worth more. 
(466, 467.) 

Mr. Balch confirms Mr. Kyle’s testimony to the effect that at 5 cents cotton can 
not be raised with wage labor. At the price prevailing in Marrji, 1900, it could be, 
though farm labor had also advanced a little. (496.) 

Mr. Buwuto, director of the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, says it 
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cents all the way from 3} to 20 cents to raise cotton; the average cost for the past 
decade or two has been about, the market price. A great many farmers do not make 
any money at all. (445.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that when 1 bale of cotton is made to 3 acres it 
costs about 8) cents, including the expense of delivering at the station and interest 
and taxes, but not counting the labor of the farmer’s wife and children. When 1 
bale is raised to 2 acres the cost is about 7) cents, and when a bole is raised to the 
acre it can be made for aliout 6J cents. (467, 458.) 

Mr. Holmes testifies that the cost of raising cotton has been determined by the 
Department of Agriculture to lie 5.27 cents a pound, but the price of cotton at the 
plantation has of late gone below this figure. (160.) 

Mr. Hanley says the average price of cotton in 1898 was 6.22 cents a pound. The 
Agricultural Department gives the cost of producing a pound of cotton as 6.4 cents. 
The r< >st of marketing the crop amounts to about 2 cents a pound. This means a net 


Where $6 a month is paid for labor, Mr. Barrett says, it costs over 6 cents a pound 
to raise cotton. There are various other items which the cotton raiser is forced to 
pay which depress his profits. Thus the cost of bagging and ties, which averages 
aliout 85 cents a bale, is an absolute loss. The amount deducted for tare in Liverpool 
is 30 pounds a bale, although the actual tare is little over 24 pounds a bale. The 
so-called “country damage” is also deducted in Liverpool, amounting to about 
$500,000 for the entire cron. (50.) 

Mr. I.OVIUOY says that there was profit enough to the farmer when cotton was sold 
at 8 to 10 cents per pound, but there is little profit when it falls below 7 cents. It 
can not pay expenses when the price is less than 5 j cents. (75.) 

Oaiiyiii and 7'f.ms.— Mr. Barrett says that although the soil of Texas is more 
fertile than that of Georgia, requiring no fertilizer, the cost of labor is fully twice as 
great in Texas, and the success of the cotton crop is much less certain. Mr. Barrett 
believes that so far as labor is hired in each State Georgia can raise cotton as cheaply 
as Texas, but she can not compete with the labor of white owners of land. (57.) 

8. Marketing of cotton. —Mr. Graham, of North Carolina, says cotton is nearly 
always sold to the manufacturer. Mr. Graham’s custom is to telephone to the mills 
for the price. He has made half a cent a pound by the use of the telephone. When 
cotton is low the price is nearly always higher in North Carolina than in New York. 
There is frequently a difference of a cent Ix'twecn the Charlotte and the New York 
prices. The farmer lienelits by the presence of local mills. (436.) 

Mr. Rkdpino thinks most of the cotton of Georgia still goes to New York. That 
which is sold in the local market does not have to be hauled very far; perhaps 5 
miles would be the average. (453.) 

Mr. Kyle, of Sardis, Miss., says the cotton from that section is now generally sold 
to exporters, and goes to New Orleans. The planters sell at homo to anyone who 
will buy, and sometimes the mills send a man to the interior towns to buy cotton. 
Sometimes it is shipped to the cotton factors at Memphis. (473.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, testifies that he sends his cotton to cotton factors—that 
is, commission merchants—in Memphis, who sell it to Eastern spinners and to 
exporters, charging about 2J per cent commission. Cotton can be sold by the farmer 
on the street, but the cotton bought on the street in Memphis is as a rule bought by 
people who do nothing else; they put the cotton in the warehouse, sample it, and 
put the samples on some factor’s tablo to sell. If a man sells from the wagon he 
expects to sell at A to i less than if he turned it over to the factor and let the factor 
have time to sell on the market. The factor sells io people who can pay full 


Mr. Poktkk, a cotton broker, testifies that Memphis is the largest inland cotton 
market in the world. Cotton is shipped from there by way of New Orleans, Pensa¬ 
cola, Brunswick, Norfolk, Boston, New York, and other ports. (483.) 

Comvrem’d and nneomitrewd cotton. —Mr. Porter says the cotton shipped from 
Mempnis to the Knst and for export is compressed, but cotton is frequently shipped 
to South Carolina uncompressed. There are about 25 bales of uncompressed cotton 
to the car. Compressed cotton will run from 55 to 60 hales to the car. The railroad 
rate to U>well is 10 cents a hundred lower on compressed cotton than on uncom¬ 
pressed. It makes no difference in the value of the cotton to the mill whether it is 
compressed or not, but the South Carolina mills prefer it uncompressed. (482.) 

7. The decline in price.— Mr. Pkek, of Georgia, testifies that immediately after the 
war the price of cotton was high, but that since 1872 it has been falling gradually. 
After the election of 1892 it jumped to 10 cents; the crop of 1898 sold principally at 
aliout 4 cents; Mr. Peek began selling the crop of 1899 at 5 cents, and sold some as 
high as 6i and 8 cents. (458.) 
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_ Mr. Norfleet, a cotton factor and farmer of Memphis, Tenn., testifies that since 
since 1870 cotton has gone from between 10 and 20 cents down to 4 cents. (486.) 

• Mr. Yocmans, of South Carolina, says that all his debts were contracted on a basis 
of cotton at 7 cents a pound, but when he sold his crop the price did not average 
more than 4J cents a pound. Consequently he met with a loss, and so did every 
man who advanced on the cotton crop. With some reactions, cotton has been 
declining since 1873. It sold in 1871 at 20 cents a pound, and has declined 75 per 
cent. Mr. Youmans thinks the average decline m prices has been about 60 per 
cent. (118.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, testifies that his cotton crop of 1897 and 1898 brought 
about 6£ cents, on an average. The price was higher iivl896, and still higher in 
1895, because the crop was smaller. The price of the crop of 1899 opened in the fall 
at almut 6 cents, and gradually increased until on March 22, 1900, it was 9/j for 
middling cotton, or 9} or 9J- for good middling. The Delta cotton, having a longer 
staple and being better for export than the hill cotton, sells for £ to § of a cent more. 
(478-480.) 

Mr. Norfleet says that when cotton was sold at 5 and 6 cents a pound, cotton fac¬ 
tors carried over unpaid accounts in many instances, though some planters were able 
to pay. The success of a plantation depends upon the supply of labor and the 
management. (491.) 

8. Efforts of planters to control prioes.—Mr. Holmes says that for many years cot¬ 
ton planters have held conventions at irregular times with the express object of lim¬ 
iting the production of cotton and raising its price, but these conventions have never 
accomplished anything. (159.) 

Mr. Stevens says there has been a very successful effort made in Georgia, in con¬ 
nection with other Southern States, to control the price of cotton, and these efforts, 
together with the greater demand made by local nulls, have given promise of very 
satisfactory prices. (916.) 

9. The recent advance in price (see also Remit Southern jyroejierity, I B, p. 
lxxxiii). —Mr. Bedding says the prices of cotton in 1894 and 1895 were 4J ami 5 
cents; in 1897 and 1898, about 5, 5J, or 6 cents. He estimates that the farmers real¬ 
ized on an average about 7 cents for the crop of 189ft. Some sold before it got to 
that point, and some held on until it got to 8 cents. The advance was not of much 
benefit to the farmers, because they incurred obligations in the spring maturing in 
October or November. Probably not more than 15 or 20 per cent of them were able 
to hold the crop. (444.) 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker of Memphis, testifies that the price of the cotton crop 
of 1899 started at about 6 cents and ran up to !2£ cents. He attributes the high 
price of cotton in the spring of 1900 to a short crop. (483, 484.) 

Mr. Kyle says that while cotton was so cheap people found a great many new uses 
for it, as for mixing with silk and flax, and this, together with the shortage of the 
crop, increased the price. (466.) 

Mr. Kyle thinks the cotton crop of 1899 was better in Mississippi than almost any¬ 
where else. The crop was made with less money than before, with the idea that the 
price would be only 5 cents. All labor was furnished on that assumption, and food 
was cheap. The result was that when the crop paid from 0J to 9 cents a pound there 
was a somewhat prosperous condition. (473.) 

Mr. Poole says that for the last few years the production of cotton has been very 
profitable, and Alabama farmers have been stimulated to cultivate an increased 
acreage. (925.) 

Mr. Gage, president of the Memphis Cotton Exchange, testifies that while the 
farmers in the vicinity of Memphis dul not raise as much cotton in 1899 as for the two 
years previous, the advance in the price enabled them to realize more net income 
from the crop. There was more money in circulation; people were not asking for as 
large advances as in former years, and were not asking for advances so early in the 
season. (491.) 

10. Overproduction.— Dr. Stubbs says cotton has been depressed for years, until 
1899-1900, by overproduction or underconsumption. The enormous crops depre¬ 
ciated its value everywhere and reduced the price on the plantation to 4 cents, a 
price at which it is utterly impossible under the best system to produce it at a profit 
without starving the labor to death. Dr. Stubbs predicts that the present high price 
of cotton will induce overproduction again. (782.) 

Mr. Stevens says there was an overproduction of cotton in Georgia for a few years, 
about 1897 and 1898, but the increase of cotton mills in that State and in the South 
generally has made a repetition of that condition ahiiost impossible. There has also 
been underproduction of grain and general farm supplies; but cereals are more largely 
planted than formerly, and the acreage under cultivation has increased because of 
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the diversification of crops. The effect of underproduction has been to increase 
prices, as farmers, because of the raising of supplies, have been able to control the 
sale of both their cereals and cotton. The prices of wheat and oats have advanced 
and the price of cotton has greatly increased. (918.) 

Mr. Kyle, of Mississippi, attributes the decline in the price of cotton to two 
immense crops in successive years, an accumulation of manufactured goods, and the 
depressed condition of business. 

Mr. Barrett does not believe that overproduction is the cause of the low prices of 
cotton or of any other agricultural product. There would be a demand, if all people 
were employed, for an indefinite production. The largest cotton crop ever produced 
in this country brought the most money. (57, 88.) 

Mr. Peek, of Geoigia, attributes the low price of cotton to the lack of money (banks 
paying no attention to the farmers) and to the cry of overproduction. The advance 
he attributes to the short crop and to the world’s coming to the conclusion that there 
was no oversupply. (458.) 

11. Cylindrical hales. —Mr. Barrett believes the use of round bales to be more 
economical for the farmer in the South than the square or American bale. The best 
round bale is the Lowry, which is packed in the spiral manner. This form of baling 
saves 45 cents per 100 pounds, in the cheaper cost of the bale itself, and in the fact 
that no tare is deducted, tare on American bales amounting to from 24 to 30 pounds. 
The actual cost of packing a 500-pound bale on the Lowry system, including all items, 
is $2.40. It is impossible to steal cotton from a Lowry bale or to mix in impurities 
and increase the weight fraudulently. The charge for the use of all forms of baling 
machinery, which are covered by patents, is excessive. (50, 51.) 

Dr. Stubbs says everyone recognizes the merits of the round bale; it dispenses 
with a great amount of bagging and ties, it condenses and prevents the increased cost 
for the press at the shipping point, and has many other advantages. Thus far there 
has been a royalty of $1 a bale for using the machine, besides other expenses; but 
Dr. Stubbs understands that the machines are to be for sale. 

Thirty pounds are discounted in every bale of raw cotton, though we are not gen¬ 
erally aware of it in this country. As soon as the cotton gets to England 6 per cent 
' is thrown off as tare. The price is telegraphed back from Liverpool and the local 
merchants rearrange it so as to cover the whole bale. Planters can therefore afford 
to pay more for the round bales, where they lose only about 2 or 2} pounds to the 
bale. There is also a saving in insurance and a saving in compressing. The big 
roller gin is easy to run and does not require a very large horsepower. 

The big bales have to be compressed at 50 cents a bale. The condensed round 
bales are not inflammable; Dr. Stubbs has seen tests where they have been covered 
with kerosene oil and set on fire, but only charred. He is told that the fiber is not 
injured by the pressure. Mr. Atkinson writes him that by the recent introduction 
of a machine by which the cotton is unrolled from 5 or 6 bales at the same time and 
fed to the spindles or pickers the round bale has become popular. Before that there 
was difficulty in unrolling the bale. Formerly the old big bale was simply uncov¬ 
ered, drawn out, and picked, and thrown into the pickers. 

There are now half a dozen or more different round bales. An antagonism has 
developed against them because of the large amount of money invested in public 
gins and compresses; at every crossroads in the hill country there is a large gin which 
will probably take the crop of 30 or 40 small farms. The only question at issue 
between the round bales has been which was the greatest monopoly and would 
squeeze the planters most. 

Dr. Stubbs says the Lowry bale is a spiral bale, not round, like the American bale, 
and it stretches the fiber. (786,’787.) 

Mr. Hutchinson, representing the American Cotton Company, testifies that a pre¬ 
mium of 46 points is universally allowed in the Memphis market on cotton in round 
bales, and is guaranteed by the American Cotton Company. This premium is not 
alwayB maintained at local points where there is a stiff fight to shut out the round 
bales. Wherever a round-bale press is located it also raises the price of square-bale 
cotton. The Memphis buyer, in order to get any square-bale cotton at that point, 
has to telephone his agent raising the limit a quarter or half cent a pound. 

Mr. Hutchinson says 50,000 pounds of cotton in round lap bales can be put into abox 
car and shipped directly to the Eastern mills. It would otherwise require four box 
cars to carry the same amount of cotton to Memphis, where it would be unloaded, 
trucked into the compress shed, compressed, and loaded back into the cars, and it 
would then take two cars to carry it East. 

Mr. Hutchinson knows of no objection on the part of foreign spinners to the round 
bale, and says that he has had applications for these bales from a good many bro¬ 
kers. He says there is no difficulty in sampling. It is not necessary to bore the 
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materials in every bale. Southern mills also have the advantage of longer light 
during the day, and they work longer hours, (52, 63.) 

C. Otlicr crops. (See also The sugar industries, X, pp. ecu to ceLXXin.)— 
1. Potatoes.— Vermmit. —Mr. Spear says Vermont is a very good potato State, but 
there has been so much difficulty with rust, potato bugs, etc., that farmers have 
largely confined themselves to what they need for their own use, though the western 
part of the State sends potatoes to market. All kinds of potatoes are produced. Mr. 
Spear has seen at a fair 170 kinds produced by one man. (408.) 

New Ion!-.—Mr. Norris says there are certain sections of New York that grow as 
good potatoes and rpot crops as are grown anywhere, except sugar beets, which can 
be grown to greater perfection in California. (328.) 

New Jersey.— Mr. Maoir testifies that potatoes can still be raised to advantage in 
New Jersey. In Union County they are raised largely for the early market. After 
the New York potatoes are in a condition to ship they can be sold at prices which 
make it unprofitable for the raisers in that part of New Jersey. (100.) 

Mr. Coi.es, of Salem County, New Jersey, says a great many early potatoes are 
grown in that section, 12 and 20 acres of a 100-acre farm being devoted to potatoes 
each year. The early potato crop is subject to competition from the South. (127.) 

Mr. Coles says the potatoes are generally planted with a machine in his section. 
There are no improved plows, but the cultivator and the gang plow are used to 
some extent. The potatoes are usually plowed out with a jiotato plow, though dig¬ 
gers are sometimes used. (128.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall testifies that about 20 years ago, when he was a young agri¬ 
cultural editor, he heard of a new system of growing potatoes, and when he investi¬ 
gated it found a couple of Germans growing potatoes earlier than any of their 
neighbors and superior in appearance, though they were a well-known variety. They 
planted immature seed potatoes, digging up a part of their potatoes, exposing them 
to the sub, then putting them in a shady place and cutting them up ami planting 
them in midsummer, about the 1st of August. By the time of frost the tubers would 
be about one-third grown. They would then be taken up and the next spring cut 
up and planted again. Mr. Nall advanced the theory that when the seed formed 
the root was ready to decay, and therefore less vigorous than if taken up and planted 
before the seed formed; and he predicted that this method would revolutionise the 
industry, and that seed potatoes would be exported from Kentucky, though thou¬ 
sands of barrels of potatoes were then shipped into that section from Western New 
York and Michigan. He has lived to see this prediction verified. For many years 
seed potatoes have been shipped to the North, and are never allowed to get more 
than one-third of their growth. This discovery made Jefferson County a very large 
potato-growing county, and the seed goes north from there instead of coming South. 

A great many potatoes are grown near the cities of Kentucky, the second-crop seed 
being used; but now the potatoes dug in July are held in cold storage until the next 
year, and then planted, instead of being planted the same year. (807.) 

8. Truck farming.— New Jersey. —Mr. CoLgp, of New Jersey, says that while the 
Salem County farmers have not abandoned the growing of cereal crops, they are grow¬ 
ing them lees than formerly, and have turned their attention to other things, such 
as berries, asparagus, tomatoes, and sweet potatoes. Southern competition has hurt 
truck farming a good deal. The effect of Southern competition on the New Jersey 
farm is especially severe when the Southern crops are delayed by cool weather, so 
that the glut in the market occurs at about the same time the New Jersey products 
are ready tor market. (123,127.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Acer testifies that there iB a great deal of truck farming in Mary¬ 
land, near Washington and Baltimore. It was formerly very profitable, especially if 
the farmer understood how to maintain the fertility of the land and grow the best 
crops; but now many complain that they can do no more than make ends meet. 
Some grow winter crops in greenhouses, and that is quite profitable. (106.) 

Mr. Ager says that he importation of early vegetables from the South has a tend¬ 
ency to lower prices of Maryland products. There is generally a steady shipment 
from the South during the season. Early potatoes from Norfolk are mentioned as an 
example. Mr. Ager says transportation, especially by lioat, from lower Virginia is 
almost as cheap as hauling 10 miles by wagon. The Maryland gardeners do not send 
vegetables to the North, but the commission men do so to some extent. (110.) 

Mr. Whitney says that 15 years ago the truck industry was in a very flourishing 
condition in Maryland, and In certain localities the people were very prosperous; 
but with the development of transportation facilities ana with the opening up of 
truck areas in South Carolina and Florida, the industry has been given up In certain 
parts of Maryland. (860.) 
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South Carolina.—Mi. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that 
while the regular truck gardens on the eeacoaat are permanent institutions, the rais¬ 
ing of such things as watermelons and canteloupes in his section does not seem to 
have been very successful. In any case it must be done on a large scale, so that 
shipments can be made in carloads. (834.) 

3. Tobacco. — Connecticut Valley. —Mr. Stockweix says there is a considerable tobacco 
industry in Massachusetts, in the Connecticut Valley, and to a limited extent in the 
Housatonic Valley. The industry has been thriving since 1897; it was formerly 
much depressed, there being no sales because of fear of tariff changes. (899.) 

Mr. Hale thinks that for the average planter of tobacco in the Connecticut Valley 
tobacco is probably the best money crop. He has been educated to grow it, and 
that is about all he knows. The most prosperous are those who have tobacco in 
connection with dairying and market gardening, but most of the farmers grow tobacco 
as the only staple crop. (393.) 

Sumatra tobacco. —Mr. Whitney says that as a result of the soil-survey work of the 
Department of Agriculture, Sumatra tobacco was recently grown in the Connecticut 
Valley and brought 71 cents a pound, while the ordinary crop is sold for 20 cents a 
pound. In the soil survey it appeared that conditions were favorable on a certain 
soil in the Connecticut Valley for the production of this tobacco, though so far as 
known tiiere is no other part of the country besides Florida where the industry can 
be pursued. Mr. Whitney is confident that there is a possibility of producing in this 
country $6,000,000 worth of tobacco which is now imported annually from Sumatra. 
(870.) 

Mr. Whitney goes on to say that on the light sandy soils of the Connecticut and 
Housatonic valleys a fine grade of wrapper leaf tobacco is produced, which can not 
be grown in Pennsylvania or Maryland. The introduction of the Sumatra tobacco 
in 1865 has affected the tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley. Its fine texture 
has been so appreciated that it has l>een imported in increasing amounts ever since, 
in spite of the duty of $1.85 a pound. Manufacturers prefer paying $2.50 or $3 a 
pound for Sumatra tobacco to paying 18 or 20 cents for the Connecticut leaf, although 
the quality of the Connecticut leaf is preferred by many. It has seemed to Mr. 
Whitney that the tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley was threatened. This 
country takes the best Sumatra, paying $1 for the tobacco and $1.85 as duty, and 
there is more and more a feeling against the use of the domestic leaf. 

Realizing this condition, the Department of Agriculture 2 or 3 years ago inquired into 
the possibility of raising the Sumatra tobacco in this country, so as to obviate the 
importation of such large amounts from Sumatra. It was decided to try a particular 
soil in the Connecticut Valley. Sumatraseed was planted under a cheese-cloth shed, 
so as to protect the plants from the sun and maintain the quiet and humidity of the 
air. The tobacco was grown and cured by a combination of the methods used in 
Florida, Sumatra, and Culm, and was pronounced by experts to be fully equal to the 
imported Sumatra leaf. It is confidently expected to establish an industry in the 
Connecticut Valley which will successfully compete with the Sumatra tobacco, which 
is now imported to the extent of $6,000,000 a year, liesides duties. Some Sumatra 
leaf is being grown also in Florida, where the climatic conditions during the grow¬ 
ing season are not very different from those of Connecticut. (876.) 

Mr. Whitney explains that the cheese-cloth covering is not affected by any ordinary 
storm. The first cost of the shed is between $200 and $500 an acre, depending upon 
the cost of the lumlier. In the South near sawmills it costs about $200 an acre. 
The cheese cloth costs about $100 an acre, and must be renewed each year. The 
shed will last about 5 years. The covering goes entirely over the field, and has the 
effect of a great greenhouse, greatly reducing and modifying the sunlight and heat 
and making the air stagnant and moist. The conditions are really tropical. In the 
Connecticut Valley the plants grew to the roof—9 feet high—though the ordinary 
height of tobacco plants is about 4 feet. The cheese cloth does not prevent evapora¬ 
tion, but conserves the moisture so that the crop does not suffer from drouth. It is 
also a protection against frosts. (877.) 

Maryland.— Mr. Whitney Bays that before the war tobacco was grown very gener¬ 
ally in Maryland, and since the war it has been grown extensively in the southern 
counties; but with the introduction of white hurley tobacco in Ohio and Kentucky, 
where a large yield is produced at a comparatively low cost, the tobacco industry m 
Maryland has been largely given up, with disastrous effect upon the farmers of Mary¬ 
land. (860.) 

Virginia. —Mr. Wedderburn says that near Petersburg and Dinwiddle, Va., a fair 
average yield, on a good piece of land well fertilized and cultivated, would be one- 
fourth or one-fifth of a pound of shipping tobacco to the hill. (628.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, divides the State 
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into 6 districts according to the character of the soil, and also separating the mountain¬ 
ous from the agricultural part, which latter comprises 3 divisions. Ninety-five per cent 
of all the dark export tobacco is grown and handled in division No. 1, constituting 
the western end of the State. Perhaps two-thirds of the red tobacco for domestic 
manufacture and the greater part of the “regie” tobacco are gr&wn in division No. 2, 
lying immediately east of No. 1. The export tobacco is long, heavy tobacco, strong 
and black, and is uspally marketed loose in wagon-load lots, and then rehandled ana 
straightened. At least that going to England is stripped, the stem being taken from 
the leaf to make it lighter, as it pays a duty of 86 cents a pound when taken from 
the bonded warehouse in England. In the third division ingrown about 90 or 95 

S ;r cent of all the white hurley tobacco, a variety originating across the river in 
hio, and now cultivated throughout the blue-grass region and used almost exclu¬ 
sively for domestic filler and wrapper, as it will absorb a great deal of licorice, mois¬ 
ture, sugar, and other things which are cheaper than tobacco. The black tobacco 
is cured by fire; the burley tobacco is cured in barns without fire. Very little of the 
tobacco grown in Kentucky is used for'eigar making, though the cultivation of cigar 
tolmcco nas been tried unsuccessfully. (806.) 

North Carolina.—Mr. White says that in the Durham district and in certain other 
parts of North Carolina most of the tobacco crop is produced by small croppers, and 
the landlord or some one else sells it for them. (420.) 

Georgia and Florida.— Mr. Hale testifies that Georgia can grow a fine-flavored 
tobacco for a filler. Some sections of Florida and Georgia, by using Cuban seed, pro¬ 
duce the so-called Havana tobacco, which is not as good as the Cuban, but much 
better than much that is sold as such. With the Connecticut or Sumatra leaf for a 
wrapper it makes a very fine cigar. Mr. Hale thinks it probably can not be grown 
if tobacco is brought from Porto Rico and Cuba free of duty. He says the tobacco 
fanners are very much stirred up about it. (397.) 

Bright tobacco. —Mr. Whitney says that many areas, formerly of little value, have 
been developed by the introduction of the bright-tobacco industry, which is adapted 
only to soils with certain peculiarities, which happen frequently to be unfavorable 
for general crops. (876.) 

Marketing of tobacco.—Mr. White testifies that the farmers of North Carolina send 
their tobacco to stores ami warehouses and have to take whatever price is offered, 
except those who can hold it in hogsheads and ship it when they please to Richmond 
or Danville. (419.) 

Mr. Graham thinks that the price of tobacco has gone down over 60 per cent in 8 or 
10 yeans, while the crop has decreased. He attributes this to a trust or combination 
of buyers. (435.) 

Foreign tobacco monopolies — Mr. Nall calls attention to the practice of the Italian, 
Spanish, and perhaps French Governments in appointing an agent or selling to a syn¬ 
dicate the privilege of supplying all the tobaccos that are obtained from America at 
a certain price. The growers are absolutely at the mercy of these people as to the 
prices of the export tobaccos, as there is nobody else to sell it to. It can not be 
shipped to those countries and put in bonded warehouses and sold to manufacturers. 
The tobacco interests endeavored to get relief in sales in the open market in those 
countries through a bill introduced in Congress in 1898 by Hon. J. D. Clardy, of 
Kentucky; but it passed only the lower House. Legislation along that line might 
result in" benefit to Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, southern Illinois, and Missouri, 
all of which grow the exjxirt or regie tobacco largely. (810.) 

4. Flax in North Dakota.— Mr. Budge thinks flax is the most profitable crop that 
has been raised in North Dakota for years. From 10 to 15 bushels are raised to the 
acre, worth in the fall of 1900, $1.45 and $1.60 at the farm. It is thrashed just as 
wheat is. (852.) 

Flax teed and straw.— Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says the flax seed is shipped 
to Minneapolis. The average price in 1900 was from $1.40 to $1.50 a bushel. The 
production varied from 8 or 9 to 24 bushels, averaging 14 and 16 bushels. It is an 
excellent crop to raise, and is not thought to bt hard on the soil if the land is prop¬ 
erly treated, or if the crops are rotated. The flax is grown entirely for seed, and the 
straw is a by-product. Mr. Prom thinks the price of the straw is $2 a ton, and the 
yield probably 2 tons to the acre. (793.) 

Mr. Prom says sheet-iron drums are filled with flax straw packed as closely as pos¬ 
sible, opened at the bottom, and put on top of a cook stove with the lid removed. 
This makes a good fire, which heats the room very comfortably and lasts a longtime. 
There is a very disagreeable odor, but it is a great saving for farmers who are distant 
from timber. - 

Flax straw is also utilized for feeding stock. (788.) ■* 

Flax ntill, Fargo.— Mr. Prom says there is now in Fargo a flax mill where the seed la 
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nm through rollers and the wooden part taken out. The fiber is then pressed and 
shipped East for linen manufacture. The business is said to be very profitable, and 
it is very profitable to the fanners living near by. (792, 793.) 

S. Tea garden*.— Mr. 8hkpari>, of Pinehurst, S. C., testifies that the first tea plant 
brought to this country was planted about 100 years ago on the Ashley River, about 
15 miles from Charleston. During the fifties, Mr. Junius Smith, of Greenville, S. C., 
made some experiments which attracted considerable attention, and later the United 
States Government distributed tea seed through the Patent Office and also imported 
tea plants from China; but the gardens which were established just before the war 
were abandoned or neglected. About 20 years ago Mr. John Jackson came to this 
country from India and started a tea plantation in Georgia, which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Commissioner Le Due, of the Department of Agriculture, who secured Mr. 
Jackson’s services in the establishment of an experimental tea garden; but Mr. Jack- 
son's health brokedown, and for lack of an expert the undertaking was abandoned. 
About 1890 Mr. Shepard purchased a portion of this same plantation and began his 
experiments at Pinehurst. He wished to produce enough tea to ascertain the cost of 
production and test thecommercial aspect of the question. He has planted between 50 
and 60acres of tea, and looks forward to a production of from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds 
annually. He has experimented with all the different kinds of tea seed that he 
could procure either through the trade or through the Departments of State and 
Agriculture, and under as many different circumstances as possible. He lias suc¬ 
ceeded in producing tea at the rate of 400 pounds to the acre, with a yearly increase 
of from 60 to 76 per cent, and sees no reason why it should not be produced at the 
rate of 600 or even 800 pounds to the acre. In some of the gardens of India and 
Ceylon tea is produced at the rate of 800 to 1,000 pounds to the acre. The production 
is a little over one-half ounce to the bush in Japan, and 1 to 2 ounces in China; one 
of Mr. Shepard’s fields has given him 5| ounces, so he thinks the outlook is favorable. 
His green tea has been reported by experts as inferior to nothing brought to this 
country, and it is not artificially colored; but most most people do hot like it, just as 
they do not like the best Japanese and Chinese tea. There is very little tea brought 
to this country that costs more than 20 cents a pound in Japan, though there is a 
great deal of tea grown in the Orient that costs from $5 to |50 a pound. The teas 
that approach Mr. Shepard’s black teas most nearly bring from 30 to 40 cents in bulk 
in the New York market, or 75 cents to $1 at retail. Mr. Shepard feels confident of 
being able to raise tea at a cost of less than 40 cents, even with only 50 or 60 acres, 
and very much less with larger acreage. He has never had any trouble in selling it 
above 40 cents a pound, and never carries any over from season to season. The 
preparation of the field is very expensive, but it is planted for an indefinite future, 
and the picking extends over half the year. From April to the middle of October 
the bushes are picked every 10 days, making 20 pickings. If a month or two of the 
picking is lost by bad weather or accident, there are still 4 or 5 months of picking. 

The tea pickers are colored children, who earn from 20 to 50 cents a day. They 
are very fond of the work, which is extremely easy, consisting simply in pinching 
off the leaves and puttingthem in a Swiss trout basket suspended at the waist. It is 
very much easier than cotton picking, and they can earn much more wages. Mr. 
Shepard does not consider it profitable for children of less than 8 or 9 years to go 
into the tea field. He has a free school on the premises, kept open for 9 months in 
the year, which all the tea pickers must attend. One of his objects was to establish a 
new industry in a country where thousands of people lack employment and where it 
was desirable to supply a healthy and easy occupation during the summer, for chil¬ 
dren and women particularly. 

In February, 1899, the thermometer fell to half a degree below zero at Pinehurst, 
the greatest cold in South Carolina for 150 years, but the tea plants were hardly 
injured., with the exception of two gardens in a sheltered position and full of sap. 
which had to be pruned to the ground. 

Mr. Shepard says tea from China, Japan, and the Himalayan provinces of India 
might be cultivated over a large portion of the Southeastern and Gulf regions; those 
from tropical and subtropical climates over a smaller portion of the country, as a 
very small part of the country is free from frosts. The soil best adapted to tea rais¬ 
ing is rich, level land, with a light, porous, loamy soil, well drained and capable of 
irrigation. The tea-producing countries have from 50 to 150 inches of rainfall as 
against 30 inches in South Carolina during the 8 months of the picking season, and 
Mr. Shepard proposes to supply the deficit by irrigation. A tea garden ought to 
«>me info remunerative bearing in 3 or 4 years. On the recommendation of the * 
Secretary of Agriculture, Congress has appropriated a large amount to be devoted to 
the prosecution of Mr. Shepanl’s work. (440-443.) 

Contumption oftta.— Mr. Shepard states that the consumption of tea in this conn- 
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try is about 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 pounds a year. The average consumption is only 
about one-third that of Great Britain and the British colonies, where it ranges from 
5 to 7 pounds per capita. In Russia the consumption per capita is alxiut the same as 
in the united States; the other nations of the world consume, comparatively little 
tea. (443.) 

6. Frnit growing.—Massachusetts. —Mr. Stockwell says apples are raised to a large 
extent in Massachusetts, and he thinks very profitably. The apples are of good 
quality, and are shipped largely to foreign markets. The main apple for shipping is 
the Baldwin; the foreign market demands a redapple. The Baldwin is raised in 
Canada, and the Canadian apples stand high in the foreign market. The Northern 
apple keeps (letter than the Southern. 

Peaches are again being raised in Massachusetts. At one time they were generally 
cultivated, but the lack of certain elements in the soil and insect enemies and other 
causes led to the abandonment of the industry. (895, 896.) 

New York. —Mr. Rogers, president of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, says 
almost every variety of fruit except the orange and banana can be grown to perfec¬ 
tion in New York State; no apples have a better flavor than New York apples. The 
soil and climate of New York give a larger variety of fruit than is produced anywhere 
else on the globe. (552.) 

Fruit evaporation in New York.— Mr. Norris testifies that the business of evaporat¬ 
ing fruit is carried on very extensively in Wayne County, N. Y., and the sur¬ 
rounding country. Some farmers sell out their whole crop to lie evaporated; some 
like to get rid of doing the work, and sell theirapples out and out, agreeing to deliver 
them to the evaporator, or to give the buyer the privilege of barreling a jiortion of 
the fruit. It is becoming very customary for the buyers to do the packing, and their 
{lacking is more uniform. The evaporated fruit takes the place of fresh fruit at 
hotels, restaurants, etc., and a great many private families use evaimrated apples. 
The fruit is put up in 50-ponnd pine cases as a rule; some is put up in 25-pound cases, 
and in 2 and 5 pound paper packages. The fruit is marketed all over the world. 
Evaporated fruit kept from the air and in cold storage will keep for a long time. Mr. 
Norris has known it to keep as long as 4 years and Ixi perfectly good. (322.) 

North Dakota. —Mr. Bcixie says North Dakota is not adapted to fruit, except small 
fruits, crab apples, etc. It is too far north for the Baldwin apple, but a hardy apple 
is being tried. Fruit is hard to take care of because of the cold. When the farmers 
set out fruit trees they have to shelter them. The cold is a dry cold, and not as 
severe as in New England, but it comes earlier in the fail and lasts longer. (848.) 

Peaches in Maryland. —Mr. Whitney says tliat the introduction of jieach culture in 
western Maryland has created an industry on soils which were formerly of little or 
no value and which are now worth up to $1,000 an acre. The conditions have made 
it possible to produce a late peach of excellent quality which does not come into 
competition with those from the Eastern Shore and southern Maryland. These soils 
are of no value for general farm purposes, but are particularly adapted to the pro¬ 
duction of late peaches. (877.) 

West Virginia.—Mr. Cloiian, of Martinsburg, W. Va., says (June, L900) that it is 
not over 5 years since the planting of fruit trees to any extent was begun in that sec¬ 
tion of the State. Before that there was only one fruit grower in Berkeley County. 
His sons are now at the head of all fruit industries in that end of the State. The 
largest fruit plantation in that part of the State ip that of the Allegheny Orchard 
Company, in Hampshire County, which has about 1,000 acres altogether, of which 
about 600 acres were bearing in 1900. The company raises peaches exclusively. 

Georgia. —Mr. Hai.e, of Fort Valley, Ga., raises peaches and Japanese plums most 
largely, and also various kinds of melons, etc. lie says the Georgia peaches are 
very much better quality than those grown anywhere else; they are a little drier 
than those grown in the North, but richer and sweeter. Nortnern fruit is more 
juicy than the Southern varieties, but lacks the maturity and richness of the latter. 
(377.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that the original fruit plantations of Georgia were developed by 
native men, and that one of the largest places is still owned and managed by a native; 
but there are a number of Northern people in the business there. A large number 
of people in Ohio have formed stock companies, and go South for a sort of picnic in 
the winter and again in the harvesting season. (400.) 

• Mr. Reddino declares that the possibilities of growing fruit in northern Georgia 
are unlimited. A market is found all over the Nortjr and West, from Boston to St. 
Paul. Very few apples are grown; there is no Georgia apple that will as a rule com¬ 
pete with Northern and Western apples. (448.) 

Alabama.— Mr. Pool* says that fruit industries are being encourtged in Alabama. 
Pruitdale, near Mobile, shipped about 80 carloads of peaches to Chicago in 1900, and 
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will ship 200 carloads in 1901. All fruits do well in Alabama, particularly peaches. 
A grape-growing industry is also developing. There are 2 grape-growing towns, 
Cullman and Claiborne. Cullman is settled by German immigrants; there is not a 
negro in the county, and it is one of the most prosperous counties in the State. 
Farm products of every description are raised there. Claiborne is settled by people 
from tne Northwest and by Scandinavians. They grow grapes on about 6,000 acres, 
and make several different kinds of very fine wine. (926, 927.) 

Oranges in Florida.— Mr. 'Whitney says oranges have been grown in Florida for 
years with great success, and the industry has nourished in the most promising way 
until a season of frosts and freezes has thrown the industry back for years and ruined 
a large number of people. (862.) 

California— Mr. Naptzoeh, president and general manager of the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Fruit Exchange, says the fruit-growing industry ofCalifornia has grown in 
the past decade to very large proportions. The fruit business, including the products 
of vineyards and vegetable farms, has increased during that time about 400 per cent. 
About 60,000 carloads of fruit, of which about 5,000 carloads were canned fruit, 
were exported by rail in 1900, besides about 3,500 carloads of vegetables and prob¬ 
ably about 7,500 carloads of wines and brandies. The sea shipments of fruits and 
nuts amount to about 3,000 carloads. (950.) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that the navel orange was first propagated in California in 
the early seventies, the first trees lieing imported by the Department of Agriculture 
and sent to Riverside to be planted. The business began to assume practical impor¬ 
tance in 1884 and 1885. There are also other seedless oranges, and seedless lemons 
are produced in California to a large extent. (948.) 

Mr. Naftzger pronounces the Santa Clara Valley probably the best prune section of 
California. The best raisin district is the upper San Joaquin Valley. The best pear 
district is on the Sacramento River, between Sacramento and the bay. The best 
orange and lemon district is in the southern tier of counties. The interior valleys are 
better districts for citrus fruits than the seacoast, being freeT from the scale and other 
effects of sea moisture. The California fog produces on citrus fruits a scale, a fungus 
smut which propagates very rapidly ; but when the hot summer comes on it almost 
entirely clears itself. The citrus fruits grown in the interior valleys also keep firm 
much (letter than those from the seacoast. 

The deciduous fruit is gathered from May to October; first the" cherries, then the 
peachesandapricots, then the plums, pears, and grapes, the peaches continuingthrough 
to September. The drying goes on at the same time. The raisins, which are made 
from a variety of grapes which are also shipped in limited quantities in the green 
State, are cured in September and October. Tho citrus fruits are shipped from 
November to July chiefly, though some oranges are shipped every month. Lemons 
are shipped continuously, but chiefly from the first of June to the first of November. 

Oranges and lemons are grown in the same orchards. Lemons are slightly more 
sensitive to cold than oranges, and so the aim is to put them on ground that is as 
nearly as possible immune from frost. It is not customary to grow any other crops 
on the ground beneath the fruit trees in the orchards. (952.) 

The oranges are perfectly ripe when picked, except that at the beginning of the 
season some are shipped for the holidays before they are quite ripe. Lemons are 
shipped regardless of color; they are picked when they are of proper size and sweated 
down in a cool place before shipment. The apricots, pears, prunes, etc., must be 
picked in a rather immature state for long shipment. (952.) 

Mr. Naftzger goes on to explain that the up-to-date California lemon grower sends 
his picker into the orchards with a ring from time to time to test the size of the 
lemons. As soon as they attain the proper size thoy are removed from the trees, and 
if the market is strong they are shipped very soon; if the market is weak they are 
held. They are put into a cool, dry place and are carefully handled. 

The November and December lemons in about 6 months are very fine, tender, ripe, 
full of juice, and of the highest grade. The time of picking the lemons makes but 
little difference in the quantity of acid, unless the weather gets too cold. The best 
lemons in California are the November and December goods. The ripe lemons from 
tlie tree are not desirable. They are never permitted to get yellow on the tree. 

(959, 960.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that oranges ana lemons are probably the most prof able fruits 
to raise in California at the present time. They are grown as far north an Redding, 
250 miles north of San Francisco. Probably about one-fourth of the State is suitable 
for mowing fruits of any kind. The rest is too rough and mountainous. (984.) 

Olive groves.—Mr. Turnbull says that there are many olive groves in California, 
and that the m anufacture of olive oil is quite an extensive business. The California 
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oil is reputed to be purer than the foreign article. Mr. Turnbull’s belief is that it is 
not mixed with cotton-seed oil. (987.) 

Nuts, — Mr. Naftzqek testifies that about 700 carloads of nuts of about 12 tons each 
were shipped out of California in 1900. They were chiefly English walnuts, but 
there were some almonds. The nut industry is growing very rdpidly. (951.) 

Melons.— Mr. Ham testifies that cantaloupes were never transported longdistances 
until Colorado proved that it could grow a fine melon and ship it to the far East. 
Georgia followed Colorado’s example, and found that it could produce equally good 
melons and get them two months earlier. This is a new industry much appreciated 
by the consumers, and likely to grow. (397.) 

Mr. Hale says that when the Rocky Ford melons acquired fame in the market, 
Georgia and Florida melons were labeled “Finest melons, grown from Rocky Ford 
seed, ’ “Rocky Ford” in large type and “seed” in very small type, giving the 
impression that they were Rocky Ford melons. Mr. Hale labeled his cantaloupes 
“Finest Georgia melons,” indicating that they came from the grower of Hale’s 
peaches, and sold them in New York for $4 a crate, while the so-called Rocky Ford 
melons sold at $1.50 and $2. (398.) 

Mr. Hale says there is little or no profit in watermelon raising in Georgia; it has 
been overdone. (387.) 

Cost of production and profit in fruit graving.— Mr. Hale, of Georgia, says the cost 
of production of fruits varies from about $15 an acre on a large scale to $25 or $30 
on a small scale. A crate of peaches, including packing, transportation, cartage, 
and commissions, costs in a Northern market from $1 to $1.25 and sells all the way 
from 50 cents to $3. On the whole, with proper handling, there is a nice profit. 
Canned and evaporated fruits can be produced more cheaply in Georgia than any¬ 
where else in America. (397.) 

Mr. Clohan says that the soil and climate of West Virginia are very favorable to 
fruit growing, and that those who have gone into it have made more than twice as 
much money as those engaged in general farming. (596.) 

In 1890, according to a statement of the president of the California State hoard of 
trade presented by Mr. Turnbull, dried peaches were sold f. o. b. Red Bluff at 20 
cents a pound, and the prices of other fruits were equally high. It was not unusual 
for orange growers to net $500 an acre. (988.) 

Markets for fruit.— Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, says that the fruit from that 
section is marketed chiefly in New York, Philadelphia, and other Eastern cities. 
Occasionally, when there is a failure in the West, it is sent to Chicago and Cleveland. 
(595.) 

Mr. Hale estimates that the consumption of peaches might be doubled by a let¬ 
ter and more even distribution. Some markets, such has Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and New'York, are overloaded, while there are towns of 50,000 inhabitants that 
have not a crate. There is some improvement in distribution, however. (393.) 

D. The dairy Industry.— 1. Dairying in various localities.— Vermont.— Mr. Vail 
says the average Vermont dairyman who makes a business of dairying has from 8 to 
10 cows. Some of the larger dairies have about 300 cows. Every dairy farmer in 
Vermont is also a mixed farmer to a certain extent; the dairy and imultry business 
have been joined together, aud some of the dairymen raise horses and sheep. The 
tendency from the beginning has been in the direction of great cleanliness and the 
eradication of anything that would injure milk, both in the pastures and at the barn 
and house. (413,414.) 

Massachusetts.— Mr. Stockwell says the supply of milk for the cities is a large item 
in the farming life of Massachusetts. This industry is profitable—at least except in 
those sections which supply the Boston market, where the “milk combine” has 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction. The recent “strike” of the Milk Producers’ 
Union was caused by a surplus. 

The making of butter in the country towns is also quite profitable; a good article 
of uniform quality is made and commands prices higher than the market. (895, 
896.) 

New York.—Mi. Powers says the dairy industry of the State of New York has been 
almost ruined by Western competition. The production has increased somewhat, 
but the profit has vanished. The farmer turns off as much money, but spends more 
in connection with his farm. Twenty-five years ago the New York dairy farmer 
bought very little feed; to-day he buys large quantities of shorts and more or less 
com from the West. After deducting the cost of these things and of artificial fertil¬ 
izers, he has a smaller amount left than formerly. (177, f78.) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, says that when 

the State Department of Agriculture was created between 3,000,000 aid 4,000,000 
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40-<juart cans were taken into New York City annually over milk routes. In 1900 
the amount was between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 40ijuart cans. Formerly it was 
gathered within a lew miles; now it is tarried more than 250 miles. Mr. Flanders 
thinks that these results are due to the securing of purer milk by the enforcement of 
the State law. (998,) 

Mr. Norbjs, master of the New York State Grange, thinks dairying is more costly 
in New York than in Illinois. land has not been worth as much an acre in Illinois 
as in New York, and in certain portions of the West the grasses are as well adapted 
to dairying as those of the Eastern States, with a few exceptions. There are only a 
few of the Eastern States in which the grasses are especially adapted to butter and 
cheese making, and there are portions of the West that excel the East in the manu¬ 
facture of fine butter. Western dairy products come into sharp competition with 
the New York product. In certain sections of New York daiiwing paid better in 
1899 than for the previous 10 years, because of the drought and consequent dimin¬ 
ished production of milk, which increased the value of the product. (327, 328.) 

New Jersey. —Mr. Ketchum estimates that about half the farmers of Mercer County, 
N. J., now make a specialty of dairying. Those who live within hauling distance of 
Trenton market their milk there, and the others ship to Philadelphia. (132, 133.) 

Mr. Maoie, a dairyman of Elizabeth, N. J., says the Ayrshire cattle are very pop¬ 
ular in New Jersey; that Jerseys are wanted by those who sell cream; and that 
Guernseys are a good breed. Full-blooded Jerseys stand the climate of New Jersey 
well, but it is very hard to get a Jersey herd that will give milk enough to pay. A 
cow must average 6 or 7 quarts a day the year around in order to pay; an exception¬ 
ally good cow will average 10 quarts a day. No beef cattle are raised in the vicinity 
of Elizabeth, and notone dairyman in a hundred raises enough calves to keep up 
his own dairy. Sheep are raised in other parts of the State, but not in that vicinity. 
There are dairymen in the vicinity of Elizabeth who have started with 1 or 2 cows 
and established a good business. The cattle can be kept on commons about the 
cities or on farm pastures. But, on the other hand, some men with abundant means 
who have tried to produce milk for .the New York market have abandoned the 
attempt. The Havemeyer estate had a dairy store in New York City for the Bale of 
gilt-edge milk, but did not realize enough from it to pay the bills, and in 1898 the 
stock was sold at auction. The price for Jersev milk shipped in ice refrigerator cars 
and kept on ice was formerly 12 cents a quart, hut the price was reduced by competi¬ 
tion. (101,102.) 

North. Dakota. —Mr. BcnoE says some dairies arc now gradually being established in 
North Dakota, though the winters are so long it is difficult toget enough feed. In the 
eastern part of the State, where the farmers have been raising wheat, and in the cen¬ 
tral part, where they are raising flax and mixed crops, they arc now raising some 
cattle. The later immigrants from the older States are raising stock and making 
butter. 

Virginia. —Mr. Wedderbukn says that from the country between Washington and 
Leesburg and Manassas thousands of gallons of milk are shipped into Washington 
every day. There are no creameries; 1 or 2 started in Loudoun Countv, but he 
does not think they were successful. He tiiinks there is an immense future for 
dairying in that section if the people would come and settle there. Fine dairy land 
can be obtained almost as cheaply right under the shadow of the Capitol as by going 
thousands of miles away. (823.) 

8. The marketing of milk.—Mr. Maoie, of Elizabeth, N. J., says that the dairy busi¬ 
ness is carried on at a profit in. that section of the State where the dairymen can 
retail the milk from their own wagons, but that producing milk for New York City 
in the vicinity of Elizabeth can be done only at a loss, and has been discontinued. 
The dairymen in the upper parts of the State ship their milk to New York very 
largely. The farmers in the vicinity of Elizabeth commenced selling milk about 
1840. At that time it was shipped to New York. The New Jersey farmers turned 
from the regular lines of agriculture to dairy farming, because as the means of trans¬ 
portation increased the West could undersell them in grain and other products. The 
prices of milk are now lower than 12 or 15 years ago, and people demand better milk, 

J ut up in better shape. The dairymen now bottle most of their milk. In New 
ersey truck farmers are giving up that industry and going into dairying. Towns 
are growing up, but not as fast as the supply of milk is increasing. Mr. Magie thinks 
the bottom has been touched in the matter of prices, and that the tendency is now 
upward. (99, 100.) 

Mr. Magie says the dairymen in his vicinity, when they shipped milk to New 
York, or sold to the shipper, got 2 cents a quart. The retail pnce in New York is 
from 5 to 8 cents; 8 cents for bottled milk shipped direct from the farm, 7 cents 
from the can. The New York middlemen get the benefit of the difference between 
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the wholesale and retail price. Half a cent a quart or 20 cents a can goes for freight. 
The middlemen have the milkmen come to Jersey City or to tho New York depot where 
it arrives, load their milk, and deliver it. The peddlers keep their own horses and 
drivers, and furnish the small retail stores with their milk. In Philadelphia the 
wholesale man owns the wagons and horses and serves the milk routes. Mr. Magie 
has heard it said that if an independent milk dealer starts in to get a route in New 
York, the milk dealers’ association puts down prices on that route to drive him out. 
(100, 102, 103.) 

Mr. Magie says the price of milk in Elizabeth is 7 cents a quart delivered. Within 
a year preceding the date of his testimony (June, 1899) it was 8 cents. Jersey City 
is largely supplied by dairymen near tho city. The milk sold ill Newark is shipped 
in from Morns County to a large extent. The price in Newark is about the same as 
in Elizabeth. Some milk is sold as low as 4, 5, or 0 cents. (100, 101.) 

Mr. Ketchitm testifies that the wholesale price of milk in Trenton, N. J., is 4 cents 
about 6 months in the year and 3 cents the remaining 0 months. The retail prices 
are about double the wholesale prices. (132.) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., says the dairymen of his vicinity ship their milk 
chiefly to the Philadelphia market. Milk is shipped to Philadelphia from a much 
longer distance than formerly. It is carried 200 miles in refrigerator care for almost 
the same price it costs to send it 25 miles. The freight on milk from Salem to Phila¬ 
delphia is 20 cents for a can of 100 pounds or 40 quarts. Mr. Coles thinks it will be 
necessary to study cheaper means of producing milk. (123.) 

3. Butter making in Vermont.-—Mr. Vaii, testifies that the dairy industry of Ver¬ 
mont has increased very rapidly during the past 20 or 30 years, and to-day all the 
improved methods are m use. "The dairymen have very largely adopted butter ns 
the leading product and have largely adopted the Jersey cow; there are a good many 
herds of the thoroughbred. 

The old method of separating the cream from the milk was a shallow setting in 
small pans. This was followed by the large-pan setting in pans 3 feet wide and 10 or 
12 feet long, with some system of cooling by cold water. The next development was 
deep setting in cans; the cream was forced to the top by sudden cooling, giving more 
complete separation and economy of space. For several years, however, centrifugal 
separators have been in general use. At first the separating was done at the cream - 
eries and the milk returned to the farmer, but that is apparently giving place to a 
more economical system of separating on the farm and carrying the cream only to 
the creamery. The skimmed milk is fed to swine and young calves. The separators 
are used very largely on farms. Oil the small farm hand power is used; there is 
also a cheap animal power, with which a sheep or a large dog may lie used, that will 
separate from 300 to 500 pounds of milk in an hour. For larger dairies a horse, bull, 
or heifer is used. The creameries use steam or water power, or any of the modern 
engines. 

A very small amount of cream is churned fresh, making fresh butter without much 
flavor; as a rule the cream piasses through a process of ripening. The churns used 
are either a rotary barrel or liox or a swing churn without any paddles or floats. 
The original chum was the up-and-down dash churn, followed by crank churns with 
various devices of floats and paddles. When the butter is taken out of the churn it 
is usually washed in clear, cold water until the buttermilk is washed out. There are 
various kinds of butter workers used to eliminate the surplus water and distribute 
the salt evenly. The salt heightens the color of the butter a trifle. The artificial 
coloring of butter is quite general during the winter. The coloring matter is now 
put up m various forms, mixed with oil that combines readily with butter. Mr. Vail 
supposes that the liasis of the coloring matter is annatto, and understands that it is 
perfectly harmless in the quantities used when it is properly made, though some of 
the articles put upon the market have been Analyzed and condemned. (411,412.) 

Mr. Vail says the milk should be separated liefore it becomes cold, and cream is 
usually carried to the creamery every morning. Sometimes the farmer or his wife 
or children take it to the creamery, sometimes the farmers along a certain road com¬ 
bine and send a team down, and in some instances creameries nave sent out teams 
to collect the cream. (413.) 

Mr. Vail thinks it is probably true that if a man understands butter making he 
can do better to make up his own butter and put it on the market himself instead 
of sending his cream to the creamery; but it is easier to carry the cream off and get 
rid of the labor. (413.) 

Mr. Vail says the butter is prepared for the market in .several ways. There are 
family prints, tubs, and firkins. The creameries and dairymen always label the 
goods with their names. The choice dairies that used to get a dollar for fancy butter 
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now have difficulty in getting a price much in advance of the general market, because 
the creameries make so choice an article. (412, 413.) 

4. Western batter in the East.—Mr. Hamilton testifies that Pennsylvania produces 
about 90,000,000 pounds and consumes alxmt 160,000,000 pounds of butter annually. 
The Northwest has organized the butter industry Ixstter than the East. There are 
boards of trade, such as the Elgin Board of Trade, which inspect dairy products, 
and whose stamp gives character to the product; so that in many instances Pennsyl¬ 
vania merchants desiring a steady uniform grade take an Elgin brand. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton refers to an effort being made (January, 1900) to organize such boards of trade 
in Pennsylvania, and lie thinks that when that, is fully inaugurated the merchants 
will prefer Pennsylvania goods to those that come from other States. (368.) 

Mr. Aoer says hardly any of the butter the Maryland farmers sell in Washington 
brings a first-class price; the people send out to Illinois and Iowa and get Elgin 
creamery butter, whereas if farmers living near the city would make a good article 
they would command first-class prices. (1157.) 

Mr. Pownus says that as soon as the method of shipping in refrigerator cars was 
developed Western butter was taken to the New York market, and the monopoly 
of 3 or 4 New York counties and their profit in the butter business vanished. (187.) 

Mr. Vail does not know of any Elgin butter being sold in the State of Vermont, 
though it has a very high reputation. (415.) 

6. Cheese making.— Mr. Vail testifies that cheese making is quite an industry in 
some portions of Vermont. One large manufacturer sends all his cheese to one sec¬ 
tion of Ohio. The local markets of the State take a great deal, and some goes to 
Canada and is sold as Canadian cheese at a better price than it would bring as Amer¬ 
ican cheese, because the latter has had the reputation of being filled. (414.) 

Trnmymrtalion of milk to clime, fitetorirx in Ohio. —Mr. Doixie testifies that in north¬ 
ern Ohio, where milk 'is the farmers’ largest product, contracts are usually let to 
the lowest bidder to gather up the milk and carry it to the cheese factories. (690,691.) 

E. Other animal Industrie*.—1. General stock raising.— Vermont.— Mr. Speak 
testifies that Vermont has a good many stock farms, owned by wealthy men for the 
purpose of developing some line of farm animals. (408.) 

New Jersey. —Mr. Mauie says that in some sections of New Jersey the farmers are 
producing corn and hay, and raising cattle and sheep for sale, to some extent; a few 
horses are also being raised. (100.) 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., thinks the increased amount of stock kept in his 
section makes the total value of farm and equipment about equal to what it was 
during the higher price of land. (126.) 

M r. Coles adds, however, that very few beef catt le have lieen raised in his section of 
late. The price for beef cattle on the hoof is from 4 to 4} cents. Some few hogs and 
a great many colts are raised in his section. A good average horse is worth from $60 
to $90. (129.) 

North and South Dakota. —Mr. Prom says the more advanced farmers of Cavalier 
County, N. Dak., are now raising a great deal of stock. The stock they formerly 
kept for meat was scrub stock and very unprofitable; but now blooded stock is being 
taken hold of to see if it pays. Shorthorn cattle do quite well. They have to be 
fed nearly 5 months in the year, but they eat the straw which was formerly burned 
after thrashing. Each farmer tries to supply himself with horses, but they are not 
raised for export ; a few are imported every year from Minnesota, and Iowa—a profita¬ 
ble business to the horse dealers. Mr. Prom says that wheat raising is easier than 
stock raising in North Dakota, especially as water is required for stock raising, and 
tlie farmers who have no rivers or lakes have to rely on wells, which are inadequate 
for a large amount of stock. The lack of artesian wells is one of the main reasons 
why stock is not extensively raised in North Dakota. (792.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that the farmers of that section have been 
compelled to turn to stock raising because wheat-growing exhausts the land and the 
pocketbook, being more subject to climatic changes than stock raising. There is 
sometimes a little less income from stock raising, but it is constant in spite of dry 
seasons or hail storms, and the soil improves. (937.) 

Mr. Greeley testifies that cattle are increasing faster than sheep in his section of 
South Dakota. Cattle raising is more profitable than anything else unless it be 
sheep. (942.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall says Kentucky has always been celebrated for its stock. 
For many years it has held the record for the fastest horses, the best whisky, and 
the most tobacco, and once had the largest herds of cattle. In recent years Kentucky 
has been distanced by the West in cattle raising, but still has some of the finest 
Shorthorns, Jerseys, Herefords, Polled-Angus, and Holsteins. (807.) 

South Carolina.— Mr. Youmanb, of Fairfax, S. C., says that section is not a good 
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stock-raising country, and stock is not, raised fertile market. He raises bacon for 
his own family, and keeps some cattle, but finds that he can buy meat from the 
West more cheaply than he can raise it. He says his section is not a good country 
for pasturage. Formerly hay was bought from the West, but, as a rule, it is now 
raised at home. Mr. Youmans also says that he can buy Western horses more 
cheaply than he can raise them, the prices during the years 1897 to 1899 ranging 
from *40 to *S0. (120,121.) 

Mississippi.—Mr. Kyle testifies that the cattle industry is looked after a good deal 
more than formerly in Mississippi, because cattle are bringing good prices. Jerseys 
were brought in years ago, and the country is well stocked with them. Recently the 
farmers have got the idea that they want a larger breed for beef cattle, and Durham 
cattle are being introduced. 

Mr. Kyle says the idea seems to prevail among the people that they can make 
cotton to buy mules more easily than they can raise mules, but he does not think 
this idea is correct. He estimates that it costs $20 to *25 to raise a mule ready for 
the plow, and the price is from *50 to *100 or $125 for an extra good mule. (473.) 

Tennessee.— Mr. Manson, of Tennessee, is certain that it is more economical to raise 
mules than to buy them. Cattle and sheep, he says, are also profitable. He esti¬ 
mates that his meat cost him less than 2 cents a pound in 1899. lie turned out 
about 25 hogs when the acorns began to fall, and did not see them from the 1st of 
October until about the middle of January, 1900, when they were all fal. (500,507.) 

Arkansas. —Mr. B.w.cu testifies that the larger portion of Arkansas is adapted to 
the raising of good stock, but the people have not paid much attention to it, except 
in the northern part of the State. Cotton raising and stock raising do not go very 
well together. There is an increasing tendency among, planters in the southern part 
of the State to raise mules. Mr. Raich has tried to convince the jieople that they 
could raise their mules without any expense by making the mares earn their living 
at the plow. (497.) 

California .—Mr. Naftzgkr testifies that the stock interests of California, including 
cattle, sheep, and horses, are quite large. Tile wool product of the vear 1900 was 
estimated at 27,500,000 pounds. (950.) 

2. Hone breeding— Professor Davexport testifies that the whole method of breed¬ 
ing horses has been changed within a few vears under the pressure of the Chicago 
market, principally through the efforts of Mr. Berry, to meet the demand of Euro¬ 
pean and American horse buyers. Men are now systematically breeding the classes 
of horses that areca;led for in the market. A few jears ago, when the home market 
went'to pieces, the country was full of unclassed horses. It was thought that trotting 
blood would be a good thing in horses of all descriptions, but it often resulted in 
crossness or foolishness. Heavy draft horses can be modified by breeding, probably 
more than most people realize. Professor Davenport thinks the systematic breeding 
of horses, cattle, and hogs ought to be encouraged. (270, 271.) 

Mr. Nall says an American breed of horses is being established in Kentucky—a 
saddle horse. Nearly all the States have taken them and now have herds of them. 
It is a resurrection of the old blue-grass saddle horse that, was famous during the 
forties and fifties, but almost disappeared during the trotting fever. Nearly 4,(XX) of 
them are now registered. Mr. Nall describes the characteristics of the. American 
saddle horse at some length. He says these horses have been in demand all over the 
country since they were exhibited at the World’s Fair, and some have been exported. 
Missouri and Illinois have taken leading parts in the development of this horse. 

Good specimens sell for from *500 to *3,(XX), and the best specimens are usually 
bought and trained by professional trainers, after being shown at the county fairs. 
A great many young fanners give their colts some preliminary training. Mr. Nall 
says these horses are excellent for family horses and for pleasure driving. 

A few eoaeh stallions have liecn introduced of late, but more trotting horses are 
raised. Mr. Nall thinks the Kentucky horses compare favorably with any in the 
world; he thinks the blue grass and the water and soil tend to the Itest development 
of the race horse. There are hundreds of stock farms devoted to the raising of horses, 
and the industry is more or less carried on on nearly all of the farms through the 
better part of the country, though Mr. Nall thinks that most of the small farms lose 
money hy it. (807-809.) 

8. Sheep husbandry.— New; England..— Mr. Greeley testifies that some of the worn- 
out lands of New England are being successfully stocked with sheen. (942.) 

Mr. Spear estimates that the sheep industry in Vermont is probaDly not more than 
one-fourth as extensive as 40 yearn ago. During the free-wool period the flocks were 
largely slaughtered. Since the duty upon wool has been restored there has been 
something of an increase. The present tariff is fairly satisfactory. Mr. Spear says 
nearly all the farms in the State are adapted to sheep husbandry better than to any 
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other industnr ever practiced by Vermont farmers, and that if the sheep industry 
had remained prosperous there would not be so many 15 an acre farms. Many of 
these farms were too remote for dairying, and there was no good use to put them to. 

Mr. Spear says the breeding of Merinos has been a great industry in Vermont in 
the past, and is still of some importance. Most of the Merino sheep are marketed 
in Australia, southern Africa, and Argentina. There has been a very great improve¬ 
ment in the Merino sheep since they were first introduced into Vermont early in the 
century. A good Merino ram yields 20 to 25 pounds of unwashed wool, and there 
are records up to 40 pounds. The maximum of those first imported was about 10 to 
12 pounds. (410,411.) 

Mr. Vail confirms the statement that there has been a great decrease in the num¬ 
ber of sheep in Vermont, but he thinkB that at the present time the sheep industry 
is feeling encouraged; there are better prices for mutton and wool. (415.) 

Mr. Stockwem. says there is very little sheep husbandry in Massachusetts at pres¬ 
ent; but he hopes the industry is being revived. The State Board of Agriculture is 
doing what it can to encourage the return of the sheep. In former days sheep were 
considered a necessary part of every farmer’s outfit. Mr. Stockwell says, however, 
that he lias seen too much of the injury to flocks of sheep by dogs to advocate sheep 
husbandry very strongly under present conditions. The State pays the farmer for 
the sheeji so destroyed, but when one sheep is destroyed the entire flock is demor¬ 
alized, and the amount of damage is not known. Mr. Stockwell once went to see a 
farmer whose slice]) had lieen mutilated by dogs, and had him paid liberally; but 
going back 0 months later he saw that he had not been half remunerated, because of 
the number of sheep that had produced no young, and the quality of the young, 
showing the after effect of the fright. One lamb had nearly the appearance and 
hark of a dog. The dogs so frequently worried the sheep on that farm that there 
are no sheep there now. There is no" effectual legal barrier against dogs. Sheep 
husbandry involves wire fences and constant watchfulness. Any suggestion that 
fanners make with reference to the protection of their sheep from dogs is badly 
received by dog owners. “ The dog in Massachusetts is supreme.” (899. ) 

Ohio. — Mr. Milleh says that there are not as many sheep kept ill Ohio as there 
were a decade or two ago, liecause of the depressed condition of the industry. The 
industry is now improving (1900), but there has not been time to increase the flocks 
to the numbers they contained 10 years ago. The industry was affected by tariff 
legislation. With present conditions Mr. Miller knows no good reason why Ohio 
may not have as many sheep as formerly. The matter of making sheep raising an 
indejHnident industry is affected by the high price of lands, but all farmers can better 
afford to keep a reasonable number of sheep than not to keep them. (619.) 

North and South Dakota. — Mr. Grkelkv, of South Dakota, says sheep are raised 
nowadays for mutton. Very few wool sheep are raised in that part of the country 
now, but the sheep raisers take what wool they can get. As a rule, the farmers have 
some of the dark-faced mutton breeds crossed with the average Western sheep, yield¬ 
ing about 7 pounds of coarse wool; finer wools are grown on the ranges. With the 
right kind ot sheep and the right management, it is possible to make a pound of mut¬ 
ton as cheaply as a pound of beef, without considering the wool. Mr. Greeley thinks 
that with cheap lands, the tariff on wool could be dispensed with and the sheep 
industry still be profitable, but he would not affirm this for the whole of the country 
or even the whole of South Dakota. There is not very much protection against dogs 
in South Dakota, and they have demoralized the flocks to some extent, and in some 
sections have driven the industry out. The dog laws are changed nearly every 2 
years, but they do not work well; it is so complicated and difficult to adjust the 
claims that the law is almost a dead letter. M r. Greeley declares the dogs an unmiti¬ 
gated curse. (9116.) 

Mr. Greeley has for years made a sjiecialty of sheep and poultry, and finds the 
'■boring on his farm greatly simplified. There is little hired help required, and no 
large investment is required at the start; while the income is constant (937.) 

Mr. Pkom, of Milton, N. Dak., says the sheep industry is not flourishing now in 
that section. When wool went down to 5 or 6 cents a pound, it was no longer profit¬ 
able; but it lias been taken up again. The cool climate is very favorable to sheep 
raising; the wool grows long, and the few men that have sheep receive great profit 
(/92.) 

Mr. Budge says sheep do very well in North Dakota, and the sheep industry is 
improving. About 10 years ago the industry diminished. Wool went down, and 
the farmers of the eastern part of the State, who had a great many sheep, quit the 
business, but they are now resuming it, and the industry is profitable. 

Effect of the tariff on wool. (See also XIX A, p. ccclxxx.)—M r. Greeley says 
many of our people believe that it is necessary to have a tarixf put on wool before 
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sheep will pay, and will conic to me and offer $4, $5, or $8 for sheep with a tariff on 
that they would not pay $2 for if there were no tariff. ’ ’ They slaughter the flocks when 
the tariff is reduced so fast that the market for mutton is ruined; then, when a tariff 
• is put on, they rush back into the business until they overdo it. Thus, indirectly, the 
tariff has lieen the cause of harm to the sheep raisers, though a moderate, permanent 
tariff would help them. During the free-wool period the flocks and the profits of 
the sheep growers diminished greatly. They could have stood the low price of wool, 
but when mutton went down, too, and they could sell neither mutton nor wool, they 
suffered unnecessarily. They are now getting lietter prices for mutton, on the aver¬ 
age. One good result of free wool was that when sheep were sold so cheaply that every¬ 
body ate mutton, the public acquired a taste for mutton which 'it still retains. After 
the enactment of the Dingier tariff there was a material increase in the flocks anil a 
fair price in both mutton and wool,but at thetimeof Mr. Greeley’stestimonv(April, 
1901) wool was 5 cents lower than the year before, with no change in the tariff. Mr. 
Greeley thinks too much dependence was put upon the tariff, that enormous quanti¬ 
ties of wool were bought at a higher ligure than the situation warranted with the 
expectation of getting big prices, and that this was lining thrown on the market and 
depressing prices. He adds, however, that the (locks have been increased somewhat, 
and also that wool is lower all over the world. The amount of wool imported during 
the year 1S99-1900 was a good deal less than formerly. 

Mr. Greeley says there is not a sheepman in South Dakota but prefers to have the 
tariff on wool. Mr. Greeley agrees with the others that the price of wool is I letter 
than it would be without the tariff, but he looks for the reaction which has always 
followed so certainly. He thinks the agitation of the matter does the sheep raisers 
harm in the long run, the uncertainty hurts the business so. This same reaction, he 
says, conies to oyerencouraged mill and factory building. He thinks there will lie 
no material reaction in wool unless the tariff is reduced, but says there is going to be 
a little reaction from the high prices paid largely by speculators who bought too 
much. Mr. Greeley predicts that wool will go still lower than at the date of his tes¬ 
timony. He lielieves, with other wool experts, that it. will lie more than 20 years 
before this country will grow the wool it consumes. Mr. Greeley says the uncer¬ 
tainties of the tariff are the greatest drawback, and nearly or quiteoffset all the 
advantages of a tariff. (911-942.) 

Mr. Greeley testifies that just before the tariff was again put on wool the sheep 
business in Kansas, southern Nebraska, and Colorado was thoroughly demoralized. 
(942.) 

4. Forage crops.— Vermont. —Mr. Van. says the common pasture grass of Vermont 
is closely allied with Kentucky blue grass. Of iate years it has had to lie supple¬ 
mented with the principal forage crops—clover, corn, oats, and pease. Mr. Vail’s 
impression is that the best dairy work is done among the hills ot the Htate, in the 
upland meadows. (412.) 

Siloa in Vermont. —Mr. Vaij. testifies that the silo has lieen very largely adopted by 
the dairymen of Vermont to preserve the corn crop. The silo is described as a 
process of canning on a large scale. A large air-tight or nearly air-tight wooden vat 
is made adjacent to the stable, with a diameter, pet'haps, of lfi to 20 feet, and usually 
25 or 30 feet high. The corn is brought to the silo and cut in a machine, and the 
carrier takes it tip and deposits it in the silo. The practice advocated by the experi¬ 
ment station is to let the corn mature. For cows it is put into the silo with the ears 
on, though occasionally a few hundred bushels are thrown aside for the horses, hogs, 
and poultry. The com settles down very compactly, pressing the air out; then a 
few inches of the top decay, making a complete sealing, and the corn will keep any 
length of time. It turns sour, a portion of the starch changing to vinegar, but the 
loss is said to lie less than in drying. The cows are fed ensilage in connection with 
hay. The average ration of a Jersey dairy cow is probably half a bushel at a feed; 
some give much heavier rations. Clover and grain feed ure ordinarily used where 
therets a winter dairy. (414.) 

Sew Jersey.— Mr. tfoi.Ks, of Salem County, X. J., testifies that the farmers of that 
section make an effort to raise all the feed requireil for their dairy tattle, except a 
certain amount of wheat bran. Some use cotton-seed meal to a small extent, hut it 
has lieen thought by some that the stock was injured by it. Some ruta-baga turnips 
and sugar beets are also grown. In the winter, ensilage is used. (131, 132.) 

Huy in Virginm— Mr. VVeddkhiickn says that some 12 or 15 years ago the land 
around Bristow and Nokesville, Va., was valueless; hut Northern settlers from Iowa, 
New York, Ohio, and elsewhere came in and began raising grass, and now, instead 
of buying hay, they ship hundreds of tons, and the land has increased largely in 
value. (623.) 

Soy bean and clover in Kentucky.— Mr. Nall says the soy bean is not commonly 
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used as human food, having a ranker taste than most people like; but it is very fine 
for stock. It is sown after the last plowing of com. After the plant grows up the 
hogs are turned in and eat it. It is also cut for hay, and the right variety makes a 
fine hay for cattle and horses. It is also turned under to enrich the soil, being a 
great gatherer of nitrogen. It loosens up the soil, and is said to be equal to clover. 
The red clover has no superior, but it will not grow in Kentucky any more; it is 
claimed that a little maggot gets into the root and kills it. There is no enemy to the 
soy bean, however, and it is a rank grower. Some of the varieties grow so rank that 
they can not be cut or turned under; there is too much of them. (812.) 

Ilay in Georgia. —Mr. Hale says hay can be produced in Georgia at from $6 to 18 
a ton, and is worth from $15 to $20 in.the home market. (397.) 

Grtmer and Hvrghum in I/mimana. —Dr. Stubbs says Louisiana is a good grazing 
country for certain kinds of grasses; “with Bermuda as the foundation for pasture 
grass it is magnificent.” The Northern grasses will grow there in the winter. The 
Bermuda grasses last from April until November, and from November until April 
the stock is carried through m the swamps on the grasses not killed by the winter. 
If they do not prosper they are allowed to graze on the green cane. 

Dr; Stubbs says the Bermuda grass will probably carry more cattle to the acre 
than any other grasH in the world. It has stolons running under ground, and will 
stand biting right into the ground; and for that reason stock raising has been very 
successfully carried on. There are a great number of bottoms growing various 
grasses, and the whole State is very well watered by numerous springs. I)r. Stubbs 
calls it “a little farmers’ paradise, almost.” Hay is made for home consumption; 
but very little is sold, because everyone raises his own. 

Dr. Stubbs says the Parpalum dilatatum is a grass which remains green in Louisiana 
throughout the season and furnishes grazing even when snow is on the ground. It 
is being sold in the North as Louisiana grass. (781.) 

I)r. Stubbs says the milking cows on Louisiana farms are brought up to the barn 
and looked after at night; but there is no necessity for this where the cattle are 
raised in large numbers, as they are in some parts of the State. (782.) 

Dr. Stubbs says large quantities of sorghum are raised in Louisiana for stock feed¬ 
ing. The Louisiana sorghum has the faculty of snekering 3 or4 times a year, so that 
the 3 or 4 crops a year make a very valuable feed for the mules and stock. (775.) 

Alfalfa m California. —Mr. Naftzger says alfalfa is grown in some sections of Cali¬ 
fornia, particularly for cattle. It will not produce more than 2 or 3 crops a vear 
without irrigation, but with it will produce a crop a month during the season. Well- 
watered alfalfa will produce 1) to 2j tons at one cutting, and can be cut from 7 to 9 
times a year. (966.) 

F. Diversification and specialization.—1. The eingle-erop system of the 

South.—Mr. Hammond, a South Carolina cotton planter, says that in the old days 
almost all the agricultural implements were made on the plantation, the work animals 
were raised there, and almost all supplies were produced there. Now, fertilizers, 
implements, and work animals are bought, and Western meat, Western hominy, 
U estern meal, and canned vegetables and fruits are supplied by the country stores. 
Life in the country is more luxurious than it used to be. Things which used to lie rare 
are commonly consumed. But gardens and orchards ami such helps are neglected, 
and the whole attention is given to raising crops for sale. Mr. Hammond regards 
the change as unfortunate. (820,821.) 

Mr. Weddkkbuhn says all the Southern States import wheat and corn. (626.) 

For many years, Mr. Stevens says, the people of Georgia have been “wild and 
crazy on cotton.” They thought everything they needed could lie bought more 
cheaply than they could raise if, but they are just now waking up to the fact that 
they were mistaken, and for 2 or 3 years they have been raising their own fowl sup¬ 
plies. At present, Western beef, by its superior quality, holds the field in Georgia, 
even in the smaller towns, but with proper attention given the matter by the farmers 
a ''' CAt ™W ,1 y suflicient for the neeils of the State could be produced. (917, 918.) 

Mr. 1 DOLE says that, unfortunately, the farmers of Alabama have grown cotton too 
exclusively and brought their provisions from the West; but that condition is grow¬ 
ing less apparent every year. (925.) 

Mr. ®'l U!n has never heard any satisfactory reason for the single-crop system of 
the South, except that the farmers conceive that with their system of labor it pays 
better to grow cotton and to buy corn. The large planters rarely try to raise any 
m .a “ 18 “* e 8mfl her fanner, us a rule, who raises his meat and bread. Mr. Batch 
“e men who raise their own grain and meat are the most prosperous. (496.) 
Mr. Nunnally, of Georgia, declares that cultivation of cotton to the exclusion of 
grain and live stock is a stupendous error that requires heroic treatment before 
the mischief can be counteracted. (455.) 
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8. Sivenlfloation of oropi reoommended.—Dr. Wiley say* single agricultural indus¬ 
try does not stand well alone anywhere in the world; it is necessary to diversify 
agriculture. (654.) 

Mr. Brigham says that the National Grange is endeavoring to educate farmers to 
diversify their products more largely. The feeding of grain to stock and the improve¬ 
ment of the character of such stock would prove advantageous. It would be possible 
for this country to produce all the sugar it consumes from beets. The diversification 
of crops is especially desirable in the South, but the farmers there are difficult to 
educate up to the need of it. (21, 22.) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, says that while there is often an overpro¬ 
duction in staple articles there is seldom an overproduction in luxuries. The danger 
of overproduction is one that exists in every business, and in the long run the ques¬ 
tion will solve itself by the ojieration of the law of supply and demand. The solu¬ 
tion will no doubt come the quicker the freer a crop is from speculation. (1011,1012.) 

Mr. Wietino, Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, thinks that the New 
York farmer must find his salvation in turning from such staple crops%a.«qf«fls to 
those perishable products which do not so well bear transportation—auch as fruits, 
vegetables, and dairy and meat products. The authorities of the State of NhwpYork 
are doing what they can by disseminating among the farmers such instruction as 
will help them to produce these crop. (994.) 

Mr. Coles believes that diversified farming increases the chances of success in New 
Jersey as well as nearly everywhere else. If the season is unfavorable for one crop 
another will succeed. (127.) 

Mr. Hale testifies that the Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture has for some years 
been strongly impressing upon the people by his monthly bulletin the desirability of 
diversification, but it seems to need a practical demonstration. There is, however, a 
steady improvement in that direction. (394.) 

Mr. Hale declares the only hop of agricultural salvation in the South is diversity 
of agriculture. He does not think there is enough study of market conditions among 
the agriculturists of the South, especially of the home markets. Georgia buys hay, 
com, meat, canned goods, dried fruit, etc., which can tie profitably produced at home. 
Mr. Hale has never known outside hay to be sold below $16 a ton, and the price of 
corn is the same as in the high-priced Northeastern markets. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of dairy products are taken South from the North, which, taking freight into 
consideration, can lie produced as cheaply in the South. Mr. Hale raises natural crab- 
grass hay which, judging from results, is as good as the timothy and clover hay of 
the North. Bermuda grass grows in the bottom lands in certain places. Johnson 
grass, a species of sorghum, will make two or three excellent itojis of hay in a year. 
A gentleman on the Savannah River makes a profit of altout $7,000 annually on 100 
acres of Johnson grass, without replanting. It would probably not succeed on very 
dry land. Hardly enough corn is grown in the South to supply the plantations, 
though some planters have Iteen raising corn on account of the low price of cotton. 
Good cultivation would double the crop. Mr. Hale has produced 3,300 bushels of 
com on 80acre8, or about 40 bushels to the acre, and sold it at 70 cents a bushel to his 
neighbors, who were selling 7-rent cotton. (390, 391, 393, 394.) 

3. Progress of lUverelficatioa. — New England.— Mr. Mtockweli., of Massachusetts, 
says that competition with the West in the grain staples led for a while to lose and 
hardship, as the West hassuffend by the competition of Russia and India, but to-day 
New England has found other channels of industry more profitable and better adapted 
to her soil, markets, and people. Fruits are grown in January in greenhouses more 
profitably than in their season, and the people are supplied with every luxury by 
New England enterprise. The agriculture of Massachusetts is much diversified by 
market gardening, track farming, and the selling of track direct from producer to 
consumer in the larger villages and cities. The old lines are followed largely in some 
parts of the State, however, as in the Berkshire hills, where there is no such market. 
(895,905.) 

New Kori.—Mr. Nokris, of Modus, Wayne County, N. Y., says diversified fanning 
is fast becoming the ruling thing in his section, fruit especially taking the place of 
other products. Crops such as small fruits, beans, etc., are taking the place of 
wheat and barley. (327,328.) 

Ohio— Mr. Miller says that mixed husbandry is more general than specialized 
agriculture in Ohio. He thinks it safer for the average man, though the specialist 
would better go into special lines. (619.) 

The NorthweM. —Mr. George says that the farmers of the Northwest, who until 
recently devoted their farms almost entirely to cereals, are now practicing rotation 
and diversification, which increase their crops, and are making very favorable prog¬ 
ress. (221.) 
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Mr. 11 ani.ky says it has been found that diversified fanning is absolutely necessary 
m a great part of the North went. J t is found more profitable to convert a crop into 
stock, dairy products, etc., than to market it as a crop. (281.) 

Mr. Mohan, .of Graceville, Minn., testifies that the farmers of his section are com¬ 
pelled to diversify their crops because wheat does not pay, its value apparently hav¬ 
ing depreciated. The fanners are therefore beginning to seed down with timothy 
and clover and raise more stock and corn than formerly; contrary to a belief formerly 
prevailing, a very fair crop of corn can be raised in that part, of the country. (708') 

Mr. Bt'ixm says the farmers of North Dakota are now diversifying to some extent. 
Tiiey are raising some stock, ilogs, chickens, and turkevs. Some of them are raising 
a little flax. There is no market for vegetables, and' the rates are so higli it is 
impracticable to ship them away. A little corn is raised for the stock, and a great 
many of the people have butter to sell. Hay and forage are cheap except in the 
western part of the State. A few horses are being raised, but not quite enough for 
the country. 

Mt. testifies that in the western part of North Dakota considerable attention 
cgftle and sheep. Large ranching is giving way to a greater number of 
smaJ^rtuicheB, and settlers are rapidly getting stock on their own farms. In locali¬ 
ties shbject to occasional dry seasons flax culture is being successfully started, and 
several oil mills have been established. The rich sandy soils of the central portion of 
the State are well adapted to sugar-beet growing, and movements are on foot to estab¬ 
lish sugar faetories. The introduction of sugar-beet culture has given the farmer 
another profitable crop, and at the same time supplies in the pulp a good feed for 
entile. Two years ago it was thought that corn could not he raised in North Dakota, 
and so the pork industry iias not been started there, but little by little the farmers 
lm\e planted corn, saved the seed, and replanted, until the better varieties have become 
acclimated and with proper (*are are doing very well; so that there is every reason to 
believe that Noith Dakota will soon multiply its pork production many times. Thus 
the diversification of crops and industries, which lias been the great need of North 
Dakota, is rapidly being accomplished. With it will come an improvement in the 
financial condition of the farmer and the merchant, and the great transportation 
companies will also profit by it, since it will insure more uniform shipments, not 
only trout year to year, hut during the year. One important, industry which has 
just started is the mining of lignite coal. (845.) 

Mr. Pkom, of Cavalier County, N. Dak., says that county is just in the beginning 
01 diversified farming. The farmers have hitherto been exclusively grain growers, 
but now are turning to flax, and the more advanced farmers are raising a great deal 
of slock. (792.) 


**yf there has been much tendency toward diversification of crops in 
\ ° , j :l ‘hiring the past 10 years. Resides wheat, the farmer raises oats and 

Parley tor his own use, and corn to sell. In the southern part of the State the farmers 
raise a great deal ol corn to sell, and have poultry and valuable cattle. (732, 733.) 

•eorgui.— -Mr. Stevens says the people of Georgia have been trving to raise their 
home supplies, so that they would not be forced to throw all t-lieir'cotton on the 
market at one tune. The production of grain has not yet been sufficient to meet the 
home demand, but this is more nearly possible now than for the last 40 years. Farm 
products of all kinds meet with ready sale in home markets, with generally remuner¬ 
ative prices. (915,910.) 

Mr. Redding test dies rhat. the farmers of Georgia generally raise part of their sup- 
haH been a frreat improvement in that respect. There are very few who 
would not like to raise a large part of their cereals, but many of them make short 
calculations and do not plant enough. (444.) 

In the section of Georgia where Mr. Barrett lives, near Augusta, the general prac- 
hee is to raise about 20 acres of cotton to 15 of corn and 5 of other crops. Corn is 
r? m«i f S P n m U iobn\ K 1H J lttrdl ‘ V 11 commercial article. The raising of cotton is not 
l ^ A?")', Hor *“*> lml1 ^ rattle, and hogs can be raised cheaper than 

in the North and \\ est, because there are no long winters; yet the farmers of Georgia 
their own use. High authorities declare that Georgia 
tsa better Slate for cattle, milk, and butter than the Northern States. Yet Mr. Bar¬ 
rett believes that the South will never be prosperous on account of the incompetence 
oi negro labor. (56-58.) r 

Hai.k Says there is considerable change going on in Georgia from cotton to 
fniits and vegetables of various kinds, and the more of it the better. This has 
increased the va ne of the product from 200 to 1,000 per cent. The profits are all 
''“y imthing up to 10 times the profit on cotton (the rainfall is a little pre¬ 
carious), but the average is good. These crops require more skilled labor and aflord 
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higher wages. Melons and other fruit give the railroads 15 times as much tonnage 
to the acre as cotton, and at a higher price per ton. (390.) 

Mr. Hale adds that there is an overproduction of cotton, and that there perhaps 
would have been an overproduction of peaches if it had not been for the freeze. The 
high prices tempted too many to go into peach raising. In nearly everything else 
there is an underproduction in the South. (393.) 

Alabama.— Mr. Pooi.e testifies that after the increase in the price of cotton follow¬ 
ing the war every farmer in Alabama went into raising cotton, thinking it more prof¬ 
itable than other products, and neglected pork and corn; but the decrease in the price 
of cotton has forced them back to raising more corn, and the State is now raising 
nearly all it consumes. Mr. Poole says the farmers of AlabaAa ought to raise all the 
pork and com they consume, but they are cotton crazy. The soil is adapted to the 
cultivation of corn, and Mr. Poole estimates that the yield would average 15 or 20 
bushels. In some cases as much as 40 or 50 bushels to the acre are raised in the 
Black Belt. All crops can be raised in Alabama, and the State Department of Agri¬ 
culture is encouraging the diversification of agriculture. (920.) > 

Mr. Dii.linuham has found by careful questioning of thecolored farmers of Lowndes 
County, Ala., that they are not only planning for plenty of cotton, but also planning 
to raise food as never before, running in debt as little as possible and learning to 
save. (160.) 

Other Southern States.— Dr. Stubbs says there is now a very prosperous condition of 
agriculture all through the Southern States. Everywhere there has lieen a constant 
tendency toward diversification, the raising of home supplies, increased stock rais¬ 
ing, pasturage, and forage crops ever since cotton reached its low mark. The unex¬ 
pectedly high price of cotton will probably in the end be something of a detriment 
to this progress, because the people will begin raising it more extensively; but the 
increased price, together with the home production of other articles, has put the 
people in excellent condition all through the South. Dr. Stubbs believes it desira¬ 
ble to persuade the farmers not to plant too much cotton, but to maintain diversifica¬ 
tion, because cotton can not remain at 10 cents; the area to l>e devoted to it can lie 
increased or decreased to any extent. (785.) 

4. Diversification of agriculture difficult in the Southern States.—Mr. Brown' believes 
that the lack of prosperity in Georgia and other Southern States is largely due to the 
almost entire confinement of agriculture to raising cotton. The reason for this prac¬ 
tice is that cotton is the only crop on which money can lie borrowed, and which is 
certain of a market. Corn, forexample, is used only for local consumption, and there 
is no sale for it immediately after harvest; hence it can not be used to pay notes, I n 
the early days nothing was salable except cotton, and the price was high. Farmers 
supposed that by increasing their output they would increase their profits. But as 
means were discovered for producing more'cotton at the same cost, the price went 
down excessively from 20 to 4 cents. Meantime, farmers having gotten into the rut 
of planting cotton only, found it difficult to start in any other line. Their labor is 
trained to raising cotton. To start in any other crop requires an investment in 
advance, and it is impossible to borrow on the prospect of any crop except cotton. 
Moreover, the country is not specially adapted to raising cereals or food crops or 
cattle. These articles can not Is- sold at competition witn the West. Nevertheless 
the witness believes that the only salvation of the Southern farmer is by diversifica¬ 
tion. He must raise a large variety of articles for his own use instead of buying 
them. This is much more likely to succeed than speculative farming. The witness 
has found diversification advantageous on his own lands. (60, 61, 04, 70.) 

The witness states further that the reason why the South can not compete with 
the North and West in raising any particular crop (except cotton) for sale in the 
market, or in stock raising, is that "the soil is after all somewhat inferior, and that, 
the heat of summer dries up the grass and interferes with cattle raising. But a 
very wide variety of products can lie raised, making it possible for the farmer to su)i- 
ply his own needs almost altogether. The rotation of crops, or the alternate use 
of land for grazing and for crops, is beneficial. The witness deprecates the fact that 
a good deal of corn is imported into Georgia, believing it to lie unnecessary. 

At the same time, the diversification of manufacture in the South would lie of the 
greatest advantage. Each locality should manufacture a variety of products, largely 
supplying its own needs. In this way local markets for agricultural products would 
be established, and conversely a local market for manufactured products. This 
change in method would save the profits which are made by middlemen, or at least 
would prevent them from going out of the State. The Southern States are able to 
offer great advantages to capitalists, especially for cotton factories, in the way of 
cheap labor, buildings, etc. The witness knows of no disposition on the part of the 
people of Georgia to antagonize capital and hamper business by legislation. What- 
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ever legislation can be devised for encouraging manufacturing should be enacted, 
but the witness makes no definite suggestion. Some municipalities already exempt 
factories from taxation. (64,68,73.) 

Mr. Lovejoy contirnis the testimony of Mr. Brown as to the difficulty of beginning 
the diversification of crops. The exclusive production of cotton was begun at a time 
when it was very profitable, and then and now it is the only crop for which there is 
a certain market and on which money can always he borrowed. Moreover, it can be 
more satisfactorily raised by negro labor than other crops. J t will wait, if necessary, 
while work on the other crops must lie done at the particular time when needed. 

Diversification is desirable, but must be liegun by degrees. Furthermore, the soil 
in Georgia is not specially adapted to other crons. It will raise only from 10 to 15 
bushels of corn per acre, "from 5 to 10 bushels of wheat, and from 1 to 2 tons of hay. 
(76, 78.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of .South Carolina, Hays that everyone there, from 
the lianker to the most unskilled field hand, is ready to promote the industry of 
cotton growing. Anybody that starts at cotton planting for the first time will find 
everything fitted to help him. The case is different if lie undertakes the culture of 
any other crop. He will have to search for instructions and try experiments; and 
experiments are costly. But diversification is what the region needs; especially 
stock raising. For this industry the meal and hulls from the cotton-seed oil mills, 
the heavy crops of ensilage that are made from the Southern varieties of corn, cow 
peas, Bermuda and Johnson grass offer special facilities. (830.) 

Mr. Ghaiiam, of Machpelah, N. 0., says a great many farmers in that section have 
bought homes in the last 20 years, and consequently arc in debt, and have to raise 
cotton for the credit. Ten acres of cotton afford more credit than 50 acres of corn. 
He has seldom known mortgages to be taken on com crops. Cotton ran always he 
sold, hut the selling of wheat or corn will sometimes he doubtful. (436.) 

Mr. Youmans, of South Carolina, says he lias raised watermelons, corn, vegetables, 
and other crops, but after mature consideration as to whether there was any crop lie 
could plant with a certainty of reaping a profit, tie decided that the liest promise for 
18119 would he in cotton, although lie hail tried it the year before and lost money on 
it. Ilis section does not produce wheat. An experiment with wheat was made there 
in the spring of 1899 which was not very satisfactory. It is cheaper to raise cotton 
than wheat. (117,118.) 

Mr. Youmans adds that, some years he can make money on watermelons, hut at 
otlu r times they arc a dead loss. South Carolina farmers have tried watermelons, 
pi itntoes, and wheat. He knows a man who lost a great deal of money on a vegetable 
farm, and another who lost thousands on tobacco. Mr. Youmans raises all his home 
supplies, such as oats, corn, and forage, hut as a money, crop he thinks cotton is the 
liest available. (119.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that somebody is always ready to buy cotton at some 
price, and a market can be found near at hand. (461.) 

5. Practicability of diversification in the South. —Mr. Mahon, an ex-slave, testifies 
that, he has always been able to make his living independently of cotton. His cus¬ 
tom is to put about half his crop in corn. His former master, who rented to him 
after the war, advised him that bread and meat could lie bought cheaper than it 
could be raised, but after 10 years acknowledged the other plan Better. Mr. Mason 
finds that com is the strength of the farm; it strengthens the stock, fattens the pigs, 
and improves the ground. He says, however, that young men should not engage in 
mixed farming unless they have a knowledge of plants. (500,501.) 

Mr. Bakkktt, a largo farmer’of Georgia, has not been able to make money through 
a diversification of crops, although he lias liecn aide to keep his land from being 
mortgaged. He lias raised truck, horses, cows, and hop. The watermelon indus¬ 
try in Georgia lias been entirely destroyed by the high Freight rates to the markets. 
The nearer to the farm the goods can be sold the better off the farmer is. (49-61.) 

6. Dependence of dlveriification upon loeal markets.—Dr. Crowell says the chances 
tor diversity increase with nearness to a city. (334.) 

7. The tendenoy toward epecialiiation.—Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, concedes that 
diversification is an important factor in agriculture, yet he does not see why farming 
should lie an exception to the tendency of business to specialize. He finds that as a 
rule the farmers who are making a specialty of some line, bringing others in inci¬ 
dentally, studying their own tastes, markets, soils, etc., and growing something to 
which ttiey are particularly adapted and mastering that line of farming, are getting 
ahead; that they have more leisure, and that their sons are more apt to go into farm 
ing. Specializing eliminates to a great extent the objection so many young men and 
women have to farming—the confinement and drudgery of it. Mr. Greeley thinks 
from what he has seen of the best farmers in Minnesota and the Dakotas, that the 
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best part of the advanced agriculture is the tendency to specializo, but adds that, it 
is dangerous to advocate that kind of fanning too much with the inexperienced. 
Raisin}; wheat exclusively he does not consider farming. (t);i7.) 

Mr. Whitney pleads for the cultivation of the particular crop or crops the land is 
best suited to. lie is convinced that the future for the New England States as for 
the Southern States, is in tin- direction of specialization. They arc |ieculiarly lifted 
for certain special industries, and the markets are close at hand. All thought of 
competing with the general farm crops must he given up, and the farmers must look 
forward to building up certain industries which the conditions make it. possible to 
develop. In many eases very important industries have already been created in the 
New England States, notably the tobacco interests of the Connecticut. Valley, the 
truck and greenhouse interests along the sound and around Providence and Boston, 
and the fruit interests of the lower Connecticut. Valley, which have all been exceed¬ 
ingly profitable. (8(17, 870, 871, 875.1 

Mr. Whitney says the truck industry has reclaimed vast areas of land in the At¬ 
lantic States. Twenty-live or thirty years ago the sandy soils along the coast were 
worth about $1 to $1.50 an acre. By the growth of vegetables they have increased 
in value until they sell now from $51) to $500 an acre in the natural state. (875.) 

Mr. Whitney refers also to the important part which celery has taken in the 
reclamation of many areas of wet, mucky lands, and to the importance of the fruit 
industry in the reclamation of abandoned lands. 

He particularly emphasizes the importance of vineyards as a means or reclaiming 
gravelly soils. The most valued soils along the Rhine are frequently so destitute of 
soil covering that the soil has to be maintained by stonework; yet on these very 
gravelly soils the finest varieties of grapes have been produced. Emit trees and 
grapevines are declared to be a most imjiortunt means of reclaiming otherwise 
worthless lands, particularly in stony areas. (877.) 

I'iiinijiiilfs in Flnrhht. —Mr. Whitney says there is a narrow strip of beach along 
the coast in southern Florida, extending from Jensen to Palm Beach, that was for¬ 
merly comparatively worthless, but has been redeemed by the introduction of pine¬ 
apples and is now worth from $'.’00 to $1,000 an acre. Even the wild lands covered 
with the native jungle sell from $100 to $200 an acre when favorably located. .Mr. 
Whitney instances this as a case of the reclamation of waste lands by specialization. 
The, land is fertilized very heavily, the sand being used simply as a medium for the 
fertilizers. The soil would lie of no value for general crops, but there is no other 
which can compare with it for pineapples. (875, 87(1.) 

Mr. Stockweu,, of Massachusetts, says the prosperous farmer is the one who has 
some specialty, some one thing in w hich he is trying to meet the present demand of 
the market, though not working on it exclusively. (81)5.) 

8 . Cooperative diversification proposed. —M r. Rkoiiino, director of the' leorgia Experi¬ 
ment Station, does not think every farmer ought, to grow everything he needs, but 
thinks diversified farming should be followed in a neighborhood by cooperation 
among the farmers. One man w ho has good wheat lam I should furnish wheat for 
all his neighbors; another with sugar-cane land should furnish sirup; another with 
rice land should furnish rice. Rice and wheat require milling, and it is not desirable 
for a man who wants 50 pounds of rice or 25 bushels of wheat to raise rice or wheat. 
The market should be arranged for before the crop is grown. (l it!.) 

9. Need of public initiative.—.Mr. Powers says that the farming industry of the 
Eastern States has been revolutionized by the West, and that Eastern farmers who 
attempt to compete with the W-nt w ill be ruined. They must find a new system of 
crops suited to the changed situation. It is the same, to a great extent, with the 
farmers of the South. The State ought to take the lead by ascertaining what new 
agricultural industries should tie established. The Nation is not doing what, it should 
in working out for the older sections of the country the methods and crops suited to 
those sections. (177.) 

C». Product* and resource* of particular regions.—1, Agricultural 

products of certain Northern 8tates.— Vermont.— Mr. Si-ear testities that Vermont pro¬ 
duces a surplus of nearly all agricultural products except grain. Wheat, corn, and 
oats are all brought from the West. Mr. S]iear lielieves it is cheaper to raise corn in 
Vermont than to bring it from Iowa, and lie thinks the farmers are coining tolielieve 
that it is better to raise more and liny less. The barley and oat, crops have not been 
profitable. (408.) 

North linkolii .—It seems to Mr. Ilcixtp. that the climate of North Dakota is improv¬ 
ing. Crops are grown there which could not he grown formerly, l ie attributes the 
change to the cultivation of the land. A little corn is now grown there, though it 
could not lx- grown when Mr. Budge went to North Dakota. (848.) 
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Mr. From says the chief products of North Dakota are wheat, flax, oats and 
barley. (71)1.) 

2. Products and possibilities of the South.- \'iiyiuiu. -Mr. Wkubkhbukn, master of 
the Virginia State Grange, says tobacco is the principal crop raised in the southern 
part, of Virginia, while Loudoun and Fairfax counties send a great deal of milk to 
Washington and raise wheat and corn. Loudoun County raises some very line 
cattle; there is a good deal of diversification. (1121.) 

Il'rs/ Virifiviu. —Mr. Cloii.vn testifies that wheat and corn are the staple products 
of West Virginia. On the uplands the apple and peach are the two great fruitcrops 
Plums, cherries, and pears are also raised, and every fence corner has a cherry tree 
(htlfl.) 

Knititrhj. —Mr. Nau, says the agriculture of Kentucky is greatly diversified. The 
crops include the grains, tobacco, hemp, blue grass, orchard grass, timothy, and 
near the cities, potatoes. The southeastern part of the Stale, constituting districts 
Nos. I and 5 oil the map accompanying Mr. Nall’s testimony, is a mountainous sec¬ 
tion where the mineral and timber interests predominate,'though there are some 
cultivated lields. Railroads are being run into Ibis district, and the mines and tim¬ 
ber interests developed. Mr. Nall estimates that the farm products raised there arc 
not sufficient to Iced the people, now that there arc so many miners. The money 
products are mostly logs, lumber, and minerals. Some common cattle are driven 
from this section and sold in the blue-grass legion. Mining interests, principally 
coal, are considerable in the western part of the. State also, and there is some ver’v 
prolitable development in petroleum in the mountainous region and along the Cum¬ 
berland River. (800,807.) 

Xnrlh Cun,Hull.— Mr. Winn; testilies that cotton, corn, peanuts, and tobacco are 

staple crops in North Carolina. The principal crops an.. and tobacco. In the 

spring early truck is grown to ship North, especially in the vicinity of Newbern. In 
m<i vicinity ot Wilmington ami the ('ape Fear River rice, peanuts, etc., arc grown. 
Some of the finest tobacco in the world is grown in the Lenoir district. (410 -120 ) 
Mr. White says the turpentine industry of North Carolina is nearly a thing of'the 
past. (482.) 

S"ilh < ’iiriiliiin. —Mr. 11 am. mon n, of South Carolina, says that there is a consider¬ 
able amount of lumliering in the southern part of Ids Slate. A tract of lumber is 
bought Very cheaply and the umber cutoff. Usually the turpentine is first taken 
out, Irom the June, ami the Agricultural Department iias shown that the lumber is 
better alter il is taken out than before. The chestnut trees have been killed out by 
an uisect. No care is given to the cultivation of forests in any part of the State. 
SIM.) 

testilies that there is considerable mamifaeturing in the upper part 
Ot South ( arolma, hut very little in the southern part. The depression of a<'ricul- 
ture IS so great and tarm wages so low that the manufacturers can get their laborers 
"inch cheaper than they can in the North. (IIP.) 

("uri/in. Mr. Ricoiu.no. director of tlie Georgia agricultural experiment station 
enumerates cotton, corn, nee, sugar cane, peanuts, potatoes, and fruits as the prim 
Cipa agricultural products ot Georgia. Cotton is the leading product, hut near the 
coast rice is a crop of considerable importance. ( It:;.) 

Mr. Redding says Georgia is wcdl adapted to the product!.. cereals; a large 

UJ I7; " „ Slat, ‘ ,s '.' v i ail : , l;L' | l I" wheat and corn. Corn is new imported from 
States tillther north, hut elnelly lor the city trade; as a rule the farmers now make 
a very good supply when crops are fairly good. They do not as a rule raise their 
°'Vr "'. u < ‘ M ’ 1111 S’ 1 '! them fronf Tennessee and Kentucky. (447 ) 

■J r- l{l ."lmg says it is a common saying that everything but coffee can he grown 
V, dl >d h (J behoves it, is true. Sugar cane can be grown successfully, and 

there is a tea farm started in Georgia. (150 ) 

Mr. Stevicns testifies that cotton is the principal crop grown in Georgia and lie 

fc o ,r f ’ il -™>d, wi.fa’vX ,.,f 

e ’ ’ , ttie )i .n Lltit) there 1 was a large poach crop, which put- a great, deal 

Hon"'"ne' out" 7r'" at ,"’" a ! ul '('"I'loved a great many laborers during the dull sea- 
, 1 ,. t ' 1 ' <>■ this crop at -Skt, 750,000. The sugar-cane industry has 

wo veara 'ti K s ’, "( *"»P "> sotitli Georgia having doubled in 

too years, the value of sugar and sirup amounted to nearly ¥ 1,5(K), OtX) Mr 
btevens predicts that in the near future a number of sugar refineries will be ostab- 
WuM ,,, south Georgia which will give a great impetus to this indusDv! Tobam, 
mitu r, lKSt ff radl T l ! Ufi Is’ensuceesslnlly raised in several sections of the Stute Imt 
until recently only m a suflicient. quantity (o meet individual wants The value of 
tins crop is estimated at, only $27,000. 'Home of the most scientific farmera have 
undertaken wheat raising with excellent results, 40, 50 and even (» bushels to the 
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acre having been produced. No country has a tetter supply of native grasses than 
Georgia, and the production of hay is increasing, as much as four tons of hay to the 
acre teing raised. The main grasses are Bermuda grass, crab grass, and orchard 
grass, crab grass teing the test. The new method of cutting, shocking, and shred¬ 
ding the cornstalk by machinery is very superior to the older method. The peavine 
makes very nutritious hav, ns well as a splendid renewor of exhausted soils, and 
preserves those that are yet in good condition. Cotton-seed supplies in its meal and 
hulls rich food for stock, and contains a great deal of nitrogen which is useful in fer¬ 
tilizing the soil. The value of the rice crop is estimated at $1,200,000, and that of 
the vegetable and apple crops at $1,000,000 each. (914, 915, 917.) 

Alabama .— M r. Pools, of Alabama, says that the Black Belt'of Alabama is entirely 
an agricultural district, devoted to cotton and corn, very few other products teing 
grown. The agriculture of the district is not very progressive, but conditions are 
improving. One may.frequently find a graduate of Yale or Harvard living on his 
estate and directing, either in person or by a son or an overseer, the cultivation of 
his plantation. The State department of agriculture is encouraging diversified agri¬ 
culture, anti has distributed a large nutnter of needs of various kinds. The south¬ 
eastern part of that State is inhabited by very thrifty small white farmers—the most 
intelligent farmers in the State—farming generally on the intensive plan and doing 
their own work. Among the eastern and sandy counties of Alabama the small 
farmers are generally prosperous and own their land to a very large extent. They 
have acquired lands since the war more rapidly than the colored men. (919, 921.) 

Mr. I’oole says Alabama is a wonderfully recuperative country. He has known 
farmers who have made a complete failure on their plantations, and teen sold out 
by the commission merchant, to borrow $1,900 and pay it back the lirst year. Air. 
Poole regards Alabama as the most rapidly developing of all the Southern States. It 
has a healthful climate, plenty of water, and rich soii. If the negro laterers were a 
little more intelligent, all the improved farm implements could be used. The igno¬ 
rance of the negroes, who are prejudiced against new ideas, is a great bar to success. 
(92H, 927.) 

MiMisxipjii. —.Mr. Kyle testifies that, besides cotton, sorghum, sweet potatoes, some 
sugar cane and Irish potatoes are raised in the hills of Mississippi, and meat is 
raised more than formerly. (4(17.1 

Mr. Kyle says oats anil corn can be raised successfully in Mississippi; the soil is 
not so well adapted to wheat. (472.) 

Arlan mas. —.Mr. Balcii testifies that the northern half of Arkansas produces a con¬ 
siderable quantity of hay, wheat, oats, and various cereals. The southern half grows 
only enough corn, wheat, and oats for its own consumption. Sixty bushels of corn 
to the acre is nothing unusual in the neighterhood of Little Rock. (499.) 

bmmtwn. —Hr. Sri lias, director of the Louisiana Experiment Station, says Louisi¬ 
ana is unique in its agriculture. The southern part of the State is devoted almost 
exclusively to subtropical crops—oranges, sugar cane, and rice; farther north, cotton, 
corn, and stock are raised. Dr. Stubbs thinks the lower |mrtinn of Louisiana is 
[icrhaps more intelligently cultivated, and with more economy in methods, than any 
other |Nirtion of the world. The sugar and lice interests utilize ever) implement, 
and process or method that can best economize production, and the methods of cul¬ 
tivation have improved vastly within 15 years. Everything that can economize labor 
is used. (770.) 

Dr. Wiley declares that Louisiana is one of the best rice-producing States in the 
world, and predicts that it will in 50 years be the greatest rice-producing country. 
Rice is gaining and sugar cane is losing in Louisiana. 1 949.) 

Opportunities in Southern mjrimUurr. —Mr. Reddino, director of the Georgia Experi¬ 
ment Station, says the opportunities in Southern agriculture are considered very 
good by men who har e come from the Northwest, accustomed to labor themselves. 
In Georgia a man worth $4,000 or $5,000 does not Work on the farm, but hires some- 
Issly else to do it. The men from the Northwest come down to do their own work, 
and find the conditions very much more favorable than they would have found them 
25 years ago. After they adapt themselves to the new conditions they arc among 
the test farmers. Their plowing and hoeing is better, they use tetter tools, and are 
goial patterns for Southern fanners to follow. Some of the. Southern farmers have 
taken heart and become just as good farmers themselves. There has teen consider¬ 
able improvement in the last, 20 years. (450.) 

Mr. Iui.it, a fruit grower of Georgia and Connecticut, declares that the South lias 
wonderful possibilities. He thinks that with intelligent business management there 
is a tetter opportunity for the investment of capital in agriculture in the .South than 
elsewhere, on an average, because of the cheap later and cheap land and the lung 
season, lie adds, however, that the white man with a very small capital is seriously 
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at a disadvantage in Southern agriculture. The number who earn something by 
working for others is very limited, because they must compete with 50 or 60 cent 
negro labor, working 12 or 14 hours a day. The Southern poor white has fierhaps 
not as good a chance as the black man. (387, 304, 401.) 

Mr. White says North Carolina is rich in resources, and a good business man, 
white or colored, can accumulate a competence in agriculture. There is splendid 
farming land on the steeps of the mountains in the western part of the State. (422.) 

Fnn't.—Mr. Ham: says a large section of Georgia and northern Alabama and sec¬ 
tions of South Carolina and Tennessee are adapted to fruit, growing. Georgia is 
a wonderful State for grape growing. The grapes drop from trie bunch, but arc of 
high quality and rich in sugar; there is a fine opportunity to grow them for wine 
making. Mr. Hale doubts if Georgia can compete with California in growing 
prunes, and the European plums grown elsewhere in the United States will not 
thrive in the South; but Japanese plums are grown with wonderful success, and are 
preferable to anythin); that can be produced in California. Because of their tough 
skins they can be shipped all over the United States, and worms are rarely found 
in them.' Mr. Hale has found Japanese plums with marks of the oureulio'on the 
skin, but not a single worm in any of them, though lie has looked for them for a 
mmilier of years. A Cornell University scientist says the skin is so thick and tough 
and grows so rapidly'that it crushes the egg before it, is hatched. This plum is not 
troubled with black knot, and can be grown as cheaply as apples. It can be grown 
all over the United States, but is particularly suited to the South. Blackberries 
grow wonderfully in Georgia. Mr. Hale suggests the production of canned fruits 
and evaporated fruits, declaring that Georgia can make a higher quality of canned 
fruit, than California. (382, 394-396.) 

.Xurscries .—Another industry suitable for the South, in Mr. Hale’s opinion, is the 
growing of nursery stock, which is expensive to produce in the North on account of 
the high price of labor. Georgia, he says, can grow as tine a fruit tree in 1 year 
as the North can produce in 2 years. The Baldwin apple, the Concord grape, and 
the Bartlett pear will thrive equally well in any part of the country, whether prop¬ 
agated in the North or in the South. Mr. Hale gives an interesting account, of the 
way in which fruit trees adapt themselves to a new climate. A number of nurseries 
were started in Georgia on a large scale, but could not compete with the North on 
account of the excessive freight rates, which were apparently made for local busi¬ 
ness. Georgia nurserymen started in a small way to gro.v plum stocks, which have 
always been imported from France, but there was hardly a profit in it until the 
McKinley tariff act put a duty on the stocks. The dutv was taken off bv the Wilson 
bill. (395, 396.) 

•Vi its- —Mr. Hale says we import many hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of nuts from European countries. The pecan can lie grown to advantage in 
many sections of Georgia, and is grown to some extent. Mr. Hale has grafted the 
Japanese chestnut on the American chestnut, and produced nuts as large as horse 
chestnuts and as sweet as the native American chestnut, for which he was jiaid 40 
cents a pound at wholesale in New York. A train load could be sold at 10 cents a 
pound or £5 a bushel. He estimates that alxiut 60 or 75 bushels can lie grown to the 
acre. These nuts have never been troubled by the weevil, as the American chest¬ 
nuts are. (394.) 

3. The Pacific ooa«t.-- Mr. Naetzqek says the climatic conditions of the Pacific coast 
are such that almost everything is produced there except purely tropical products. 
California produces cereals largely and fruits in great variety. The Pacific coast is 
not a manufacturing country, but, depends rather upon its minerals, its agricultural 
and horticultural products, and lumbering, manufacturing being retarded by the high 
freight rates. It is only within the last 3 or 4 years that the exports from 'California 
have exceeded the imports, but for the last, year or two they have exceeded the iin- 
(Kirts by nearly 50 per cent. Mr. Naftzger thinks this applies also to Washington and 
Oregon. (949,950.) 

Mr.'T urnbull states that, though California can hardly yet be classed as a manu¬ 
facturing State, the list of manufactures is considerable anil the value is large. He 
aiitici]iates a great growth of manufactures to aceonuiany the increasing trade with 
the Orient, (981.) 

Petroleum. —Mr. TiiRNBm.i.says that there are now about 200,000 producing oil wells 
in California, owned by more than 250 companies. Prospecting is goingon through¬ 
out, ttie State. The value of the oil lands, including the plants, boring outfits, tank¬ 
age systems, pipe lines, etc., amounts to $200,000,000. The cost of drilling an oil well 
to the depth of 1,000 feet, exclusive of the cost of casing, is said to be from $1,000 to 
$3,500 in Los Angeles and in the Kern River district, and to go up as high as $5,000and 
even $7,500 in other regions. Mr. Turnbull presents a table giving the yield of crude 
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petroleum in California by years. One hundred and seventy-five thousand barrels is 
said to have been produced before 1,87(1, and in that year 12,000 barrels. 'The yield 
rose gradually to 385,000 barrels in 1892. Eroni that time the increase has been more 
rapid. The yield for 1809 is given as nearly 2,700,000 barrels, and that for 1900 is 
estimated at 4,000,000 barrels. 

Some illuminating oil is produced in California, but probably nine-tenths of the 
petroleum is suitable only tor fuel. It is used for that purpose in Mr. Spreckels’s 
great sugar factory, and in theeottou mills at Oakland. TheSantu i'e and the Southern 
Pacific use it in their engines. The Union Iron Works at San Francisco are preparing 
to use it. Oil at $1 a barrel is said to be equivalent to coal at j'4.50 a ton. The cost 
of coal in California is about S7.50 a ton. (98ti, 987.) 

Commercial iiitriintiujes of Sin Fmncim. —Mr. Tuumu’I.l declares that San Francisco 
has the largest and niostacessible harbor on the Pacific coast. It lies within 90 miles 
of the shortest sailing route from the Isthmus to Yokohama, and within 20(1 miles of 
the shortest sailing route from the Isthmus to Hongkong and the Philippines. It 
will, therefore, be a way station for .ill vessels going between the Isthmian canal and 
Asiatic ports. The greater part of the overland traffic to the Orient must also be 
tributary to San Francisco; all except that northern fraction which originates in the 
latitude of Puget Sound. While there will be large and important cities in Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon, San Francisco must occupy a position on the Pacific coast comparable 
with that of New York on the Atlantic. The equable temperature is a unique 
economic advantage. (982,983.) 

Cost of liciiu/ in Cnlifiiniia .—A statement by the president of the State board of 
trade of California, presented by Mr. Tutxtiri.i., asserts that the prices of the neces¬ 
saries of life—fruit, vegetables, meat, Hour, etc.--are.lower in California than in the 
East. California has a large surplus of all those things, except meat, to ship to the 
East. The price of wheat is the price in Liverpool, less transportation. The cost of 
clothing for the laborer is also less than in cold countries, because less protection for 
the body is required. (989.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that the cost of groceries in California now averages about the 
same as in 1 SHU. Hardware and house-furnishing goods are about 15 per cent higher. 
Meats are about It) per cent higher. Drugs and medicines are from 5 to It) per cent 
higher. Clothing is about 10 per cent higher. Dry goods are from 5 to 10 per cent 
higher. Coal is the same as in l,89ti, but wood for fuel has gone up 15 or 20 per 
cent. The rents of such houses as are usually occupied bv workingmen are the same, 
or from 5 to 10 percent lower. Newer and better classes of houses area little higher. 
(977.) 

Wages. —Mr. Turnbull discusses the causes of the high wages in the early days of 
California, and the causes of the decline. So long as there is unfilled land at the 
disposal of the State, be says, or for sale at a reasonably low price, the wages of hired 
labor must equal the returns of labor applied to the land. So, too, as long as there 
were many unclaimed placer mines easily available, the wages of other industries 
had to be high enough to coiiqiete with the advantages found there. Various 
explanations of the decline of wages have been offered. One is that the land has 
been withdrawn from the market, or is held at such prices that no greater advantage 
can lie got from the purchase of it than from the purchase of land in older communi¬ 
ties. Another suggestion, which presupposes this, is that many would-be settlers of 
small means have come to California under the impression that cheap lands could 
still begot, and, finding themselves disappointed, have crowded into the cities to 
comjiete for such work as they ran do. Another and still more popular theory finds 
the explanation in the competition of the Chinese and Japanese. This, Mr. Turn- 
bull thinks, has only aggravated and intensified the effect of forces already at work. 
The primary reason of the low wages of unskilled Chinese laborers is their ineom- 
petency, though Mr. Turnbull afterwards admits that their ability to live much more 
cheaply than American workingmen is, perhaps, even a greater factor in the result. 
But Chinamen learn very readily when they have opportunity, and when they have 
acquired skill, as for instance, the Chinese cooks dr, they command such prices that 
they can no longer be said to depress wages. 

Mr. Turnbull thinks it a mistake to attribute the fall of wages to any single cause. 
The conditions of the separate classes of workers should be considered separately. 

The first class consists of skilled laborers producing goods fora greater market than 
the State of California. This class consists chiefly of the skilled labor engaged in the 
production and preparation of fruit and wine. In such industries the excess of 
wages over wages in competing places can not exceed the difference of natural 
advantages, diminished by the greater cost of transportation from California. As the 
natural advantages are more and more appropriated they lose their influence on 
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wages, and the workers who employ them tend to get only what similar workers get 
elsewhere. 

The rewind group consists of the industries which produce goods eomjteUng in the 
local market with goods that can tie imported from outside the State. The principal 
advantage here is the cost of transportation. If there is a little gain in ability to 
gauge the market and a little gain in the ability to use raw material produced within 
the'stale, these advantages are offset by the higher rate of interest in California. 
Suc h industries do not arise until comparatively late, and as soon as they do arise 
wages in them will conform closely to Eastern rates. 

These industries stand atone end of the scale. At the other end are all those 
I rades which require skilled labor and in which the whole of the work must, he done 
on the snot. It is here that the local advantages are longest maintained. The lirst 
report of the California Bureau of bailor Statistics contained a comparison of wages 
in certain trades between California and New York and Chicago. The report referred 
to the war 1883-84. The California wages seemed to he higher by an astonishing 
amount. If the report is carefully examined, however, it is seen, says .Mr. Turnbull, 
that almost all the trades mentioned fall within this third group. They are certain 
building trades, together with blacksmiths, bakers, shoemakers, cabinetmakers, 
coopers, printers, tinsmiths, and brass founders. These trades were probably not 
selected with an intent to deceive. They were naturally chosen because they had 
arisen early in the community and had attained importance in it. But the selection 
of them was deceptive, because they are exactly those trades which are not subject 
to competition by the transportation of their products. Wages in these trades are 
still higher in California than elsewhere, but there has been a decided fall since the 
report referred to. This can tie explained by the movement of labor toward such 
trades and the inevitable equalising of wages. The fact that this class of workmen 
still maintains an advantage, however, seems to Mr. Turnbull to he an argument 
against, the validity of the lirst-suggcstcd cause of the fall of wages—the increase of 
land values. 

The fourth group is composed of unskilled laborers. This class gains most in 
newly settled communities, savs Mr. Turnbull, from the cheapness of land, and, on 
the other hand, is the lirst to feel the movement toward different conditions. 

Mr. Turnbull presents a table taken from the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ending June 30, 18114, showing the eonqiensation of various 
classes of railway employees in the United States as a whole, in Group 10 (west of 
the Kooky Mountains), and in certain Eastern and Central States. A considerable 
difference in favor of Group 10 is shown. Mr. Turnbull asserts that the highly skilled 
men have the largest proportional advantage, hut he does not undertake to support 
the assertion by an analysis of the figures. Mr. Turnbull remarks that railroad 
employees belong to the class of workmen which is able to retain longest the benefit 
of the economic advantages of a new eountrv; namely, the workers at those employ¬ 
ments which require skilled labor ami in which the work must be done on the spot. 
( 971 .) 

Mr. Tnrnlmll sums up his conclusions as follows: 

" For tlie unskilled labor i lie rah-of wages in California already conforms to the rate paid elsewhere: 
First, because the natural advantages which could he used hv such Inltor are mostly nui!to[K,li/ed: 
second, because a large part of the unskilled labor is peentitlrly inetltcienf. A few lines of skilled 
labot etrit,loved in industries exploiting peculiar natural advantages still earn large wages. Many 
lines of skilled labor, of such a sort that the work is done on the spot, obtain slightly higher wages 
than prevail ill the Fast, and will do so as long as the ltd will (ages enjoyed by the lirst class of skilled 
labor are not ail appropriated. The rale of wages enjoyed by skilled tabor producing commodities 
which compete in the California market with commodities maim fuel tired outside are higher by part 
of the cost of transportation, ami this will be the first class of skiiled labor to lose the advantage 
which it enjoys.” 

Mr. Turnbull submits tt table purporting to give both nominal daily wages and 
average yearly earnings in a considerable number of employments. (989-972, 978.) 

.Mr. Turnbull adds that from 1894 to 189H a great part of the workingmen of Cali¬ 
fornia were without, employment. Of those that were employed, such as escaped 
direct, reduction of wages had to work less than full time. When the tide turned 
the lirst result was fall time ami the absorption of the idle labor. Then increase of 
pay began and grew more frequent, until now demands for more pay and fewer hours 
of work are heard in all directions, and are granted. (977.) 

Siirinijg lunik ili'/iiixitu, —Mr. ToRNari.t. states that in 1892 over $95,000,000 was 
deposited in the savings hanks of California and over $83,000,000 withdrawn, leaving 
a net gain of over $12,000,000. In 1894 nearly $97,500,000 was deposited and over 
$104,1X10,000 withdrawn, showinga large diminution of deposits. In 1899 the deposits 
were $77,1500,000 and the withdrawals less than $72,(XX),000. Mr. Tnrnl.mll assumes 
without question that the savings hanks “are the workers’ dejiository, and by the rise 
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and fall of deposits therein the workers’ comparative prosperity can he measured as 
by a barometer.” (975,1)7(1.) 

_ Labor organization*.— Mr . Tciiniici.i. states that the hat finishers’ union of San Fran¬ 
cisco is said to date from 1853, and that there are (1 unions in the city that were formed 
during the Kearney movement. Most of those before 1880, however, were rattier 
social and political clubs than strictly trade organizations. It. was not until the spe¬ 
cial advantages of the situation of workingmen in California began to disappear that 
the movement made great headway. The greatest increase of trade unions in num¬ 
bers and strength took place from 1884 to 1890. The results have been permanent, 
but the increase has not since then been so rapid. In 1888 the bureau ot Labor Sta¬ 
tistics estimated that there were about 20,000 members of labor organizations in the 
State. A conservative estimate now places the memliership at from 40,000 to 45,000. 
There are few important industries, it any, which are not organized, and there are 
many organizations of the unskilled. Even the Chinese have their unions, called 
“tongs,” though on account of their extreme secrecy no trustworthy information 
about them can tie given. 

The initiation fees vary from 50 cents to $10; the monthly dues from 10 cents to $5, 
but mostly less than $2. A large proportion of the unions pay sick and death bene¬ 
fits. Sick benefit seems to be usuallv about half the regular union wages. The death 
benefit provides a decent burial, and in some cases a little more. It varies from $50 
to $250. Strike pay is generally smaller than sick lienetit. A few unions have an 
out-of-work benefit. 

The most of the local unions belong to larger associations of their trades, extend¬ 
ing throughout the United States and Canada. The local unions in each important 
city or county are for the most part united in local federations. These associations 
vasy in form, from that of a loose federation to that Of a strong laalv, to which all 
important questions are referred. The office of the federation is generally open all 
the time, and serves as a means of ■communication between the different unions, and 
sometimes as an intelligence office to men out of work. The rules of most of the fed¬ 
erations do not allow the individual unions to strike without the consent of the coun¬ 
cil of the federation. A local union that desires to strike has first to convince the 
other unions, therefore, of the justice of its intention. In most cases it must also sulr 
mit the matter to the central authority of its national trade union. In many instances 
the necessity of thus showing the reasons for the strike, together with the conciliatory 
attitude of the toleration officers, has prevented serious trouble. 

The local federations have recently united in the Pacific Coast Council of Trades and 
Labor Assemblies. This association is yet very weak. It is supposed to meet once 
a year, and to be composed of delegates from all the unions on the coast. ISut the 
expense of sending delegates to the meetings of the national trade unions, usually held 
in the East, is so great that the unions hesitate to incur the additional expense of send¬ 
ing men to this convention also. The aim of the council is to care for those interests 
of the unions that are peculiar to the whole of the Pacific coast, such as the regulation 
of the hours of labor by law, and the like. (973, 974.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that the establishment of unions has brought the California 
workmen into touch with the labor movement elsewhere, both by actual affiliation 
in organization and, even where that does not exist, by the closest affiliation in 
thought. This adds materially to the forces that tend to break down the economic 
isolation of the State. Too close an affiliation with Eastern unions is likely to lie at 
the cost of the California union. In those industries in which the Western workmen 
have an advantage they are likely to lie the heaviest contributors to any cause calling 
for financial support. If the unions are strong enough they mav retain some of the 
peculiar advantages of a new community longer than would otherwise he possible, 
but in the main they have little power to retard the gradual change of conditions. 
(974,975.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that labor organizations in California, as elsewhere, have been 
the favorite field in which the advocates for cures for social and economic evils have 
worked. The Socialist labor Party carries on a continual but moderate agitation, 
and sometimes influences the unions in their policy. From time to time the unions 
have seemed to indorse one or another social sjiecine. Sometimes a newspaper, run 
in the interest of some hobby or of some political party, has appeared as the organ 
of the unions, with or without their direct sanction. Snell pa|>ers seldom represent 
the thinking members of the unions. These members are, for the most part, sober- 
thinking, conservative men, and many of them are property owners. The constitu¬ 
tions of many unions forbid the discussion of political qr religious questions at their 
meetings, and these provisions are understood to tie generally enforced. Whatever 
views the members may hold, the unions, as such, do not often enter politics. The 
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lenders have sometimes abused their powers and been more arbitrary than any 
employer, but these tendencies are apparently passing away. (974,975.) 

< 'alifornui Slate. Board of Arbitration. —Mr. Turnhuu, says the State Board of Arbi¬ 
tration of California is almost useless, because it can not move until it is called upon 
by the parties to the dispute, and that rarely happens. (974.) 

X.—THE SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 

A. Development of tlie heel-sugar industry.—1. In Europe.—Dr. 

Wii.ky, Chief Chemist of the United States Department of Agriculture, testifies that 
the beet-sugar industry was established as an industrial occupation in Europe by the 
first Emperor Napoleon. On account of the embargo which England laid on Euro¬ 
pean ports, the colonial sugar was practically excluded from France and the whole 
Continent of Europe, and to remedy this the Emperor made a grantof money in the 
form of a subsidy to encourage the establishment of beet factories in the Empire. 
This was about 1809 and 1810. The fall of the Emperor interrupted the State bounty, 
but the industry had taken Hueh a hold in France that it continued to grow, and by 
1830 France made a very considerable quantity of beet sugar, as measured by the 
markets of that period. The Germans, w ho had berm the first to discover the merits 
of the beet as “ sugar-producing plant, were not slow to follow the French, and 
before the end of the sixties German production had overtaken that of France. It 
is now double that of France. (638.) 

f.Vnmnn/.— Dr. Wii.ky submits a statistical statement showing in a striking manner 
the progress of the 1 icet-sugar industry in Germany from 1840-41 to 1898-99. The 
yield of sugar shows an increase from 5.88 percent to 13.37 percent, the develop¬ 
ment of processes for recovering sugar formerly lost in the molasses having contrib¬ 
uted considerably to this increased yield. During this period of 60 years the sugar 
production has increased from 15,659 to 1,793,038 tons of 2,000 pounds, while the 
importations of sugar have decreased to 1,236 tons. The Empire’s export trade in 
sugar has increased until more than one-half the entire product is sent abroad. 
"The application of scientific methods in the field and in the factory has greatly 
assisted in attaining this result, but it has only been possible with the aid of most 
favorable revenue and tariff laws.” 

Dr. Wiley testifies that the great production in Germany has been secured by 
bounties, but they have never been paid to the grower or to the manufacturer unless 
an exporter. The bounty is paid to the man who exports the sugar. The man who 
grows the sugar has to pay a heavy tax. The German Government collects more in 
the tax on its beets than it lias ever paid in bounty. The average tax on every ton 
of beets grown in Germany was until recently nearly $4. A corresponding tax is 
now levied on sugar consumed within the Empire. Every factory is run like a dis¬ 
tillery; a Government officer stands at the scale and keeps the data of all sugar 
exported. 

11 A very high tux on Imported sugar has been maintained since 1840, with a differential in favor of 
the Herman refiners until 1S87. An export bounty, also with ft differentia! In favor of German refin¬ 
ers, has stimulated production for export. From IHii to 1899 tin internal-revenue tax was levied on 
beets list'd for sugar production. Since 1889 this lias been replaced by a corresponding tax on sugar 
-unsullied within the Empire. The export bounty was reduced at the same time the manufacturers 
were relieved of the tax on their raw material. 

“Among the important offer Is of this system of sugar laws there must be mentioned besides the 
ftlmuiatioii of production, the depression of domestic consumption of sugar, and the embaraxsment 
if tile relinersof sugar in England and of tile raw-sligar producers in colonies of that country. More- 
iver, the system has yielded llio liovernment a net revenue varying from 0.31 to 1,99 marks per 
mpha per year.” " 

Dr. Wiley submits a tabular statement of Germany’s sugar laws, inland and import 
axes anti export bounties on sugar, with the gross and net revenues from these 
tonn es, the quantities of sugar exported and imported, and tlie annual consumption 
>er capita in Germany from 1840 to 1899. (655, 656, 658-661.) 

2. In America.—Dr. Wii.ky testifies that tlie first attempt to introduce the sugar- 
icet. industry in this country was made in 1835 by an association of agricultural and 
cientific men of Philadelphia, who employed an agent to visit France. As. the 
■esult of liis report an attempt was made at Northampton a year or two afterwards to 
trow beets for sugar, and several tons of sugar were made. ’ The first chemist of the 
lepartment of Agriculture made analyses of sugar beets as early as 1862, just after 
its appointment; but the Department's first systematic work toward promoting the 
ndustry in this country was accomplished during the Paris Exposition of 1878. Dr. 
HcMurtrie, who was at that time chemist of the Department, was detailed to go to 
’arts in charge of the exhibit from this country, and was charged with studying the 
teet-sugar industry with a view to its introduction into the United States. He made 
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a very elaborate and valuable report, and supplemented it with investigations til- 
next "year in this country. As an indirect result of this investigation capital wa 
largely interested in the industry in 1879,1880, 1881, and 1882, and quite a large sun 
was invested, especiallv in the New England States and in Delaware. In Delawan 
a large factory was built, another was built at Franklin, Mass., and a third in Port 
land, Me. These factories were all equipped with the most improved machinery 
then known, and should have been a success in manufacture, but they all resulted 
in disaster, solely on the agricultural side. (888, 089.) 

In 1884, l)r. Wiley was instructed by the Commissioner of Agriculture to stud\ 
the remnants of the sugar-beet industry in this country, to see if it could be revived 
He visited the factories which had been established in the East, and also went, h 
California, which had the only factory which remained in operation from theimpetm 
given in 1878 and 1879. This was a small factory with a capacity of only 80 tons ol 
beets per day at Alvarado, near San Francisco. This was one case where growing 
had gone ahead of manufacture. Beet growing had proved so profitable that the 
farmers had overwhelmed the factory with beets, and over 2<\000 tons of beets were 
lying in one pile, almost hiding the factory. (Set? Bulletin No. ft, Division of Chem¬ 
istry, pp. 78etseq.) During the next few years investigations were made on beet 
sugar, among other subjects, and in 1890 a series of special experiments in tin* pro¬ 
duction of high-grade seeds was begun at Schuyler, Xelir. (040, Oil.) 

Dr. Wiley says that while the best beets would naturally be supplied along the 
northern borders of this country, Unwise the farther north a crop can be produced 
in time to harvest and deliver it l>efore the advent of winter the better the chances 
of success, the Department of Agriculture lias exploited every part of the country. 
Seeds have lieeii sent to experiment stations in every State, with a uniform system 
of directions for planting and cultivation, and also to fanners (0,000 a year on an 
average) who would promise to conduct the work according to instructions. Analy¬ 
ses have Ijeen made at the experiment stations and also at the laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture. This work has been continued more than 10 wars. 
(044.) 

Mr. Snow testifies that the American beet-sugar industry is developing very rap¬ 
idly, and that the manufacture of beet sugar is becoming a very large industry in the 
central west. In the 2 years 1897 to 1899 there was an enormous increase in the pro¬ 
duction of beet sugar. (241.) 

Mr. Sayf.ok testifies that 20 boot-sugar factories were in operation in this country 
in 1899. Of these California had S (including the largest in the world, with a capac¬ 
ity of 8,000 tons of beets or 800 tons of sugar daily), Michigan bad 9, Nebraska 8, 
Utah 2 factories and 1 subfactory, New York 2, ami Colorado, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Washington, Oregon, and New Mexico I each. Six or more were projected or build¬ 
ing early in 19(H), including 2 in Colorado and 1 each in New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan. (5-Sft, 880.) 

Stir York. —Mr. Kooers, president of the Binghamton Beet Sugar < run pan y, testi¬ 
fies that the fir.-t beet-sugar factory in New York Slate was built at Rome in 1897. 
The Binghamton Beet Sugar Company was organized in the spring of 1898, after 
exjienments had shown that binds sufficiently rich in sugar could he grown in New 
York, and manufactured sugar from about 10,000 tons of beets that year and from 
about 18,000 ton* of beets in 1899. New York has the climate and soil for growing 
beets, and they can be manufactured there as cheaply as anywhere. The important 
factors in manufacturing beet sugar, In -ides the be< ts themselves, are chiefly coal 
and limestone, both of which can Ik 1 obtained near at hand. The success or failure 
of the heet-sugar industry rests with the farmers, who must have a good deal of edu¬ 
cation to grow the beets successfully. They require much more thorough cultivation 
and much more work than the average farmer puts on the average crop. The farm¬ 
ers who take the best care of their crops are making the best success with them. 

Sugar fleets require soil that is well drained and comparatively free from stone, 
and deep and thorough cultivation. The Binghamton Beet Sugar Company asks the 
farmers to sow not less than 14 jiounds of seed to the acre, in order that every row 
may be full. The company employs men and keeps them in the field ail summer to 
give help and instruction to the farmers. The average yield of the erops harvested 
in 1898 was 0 tons to an acre, and in 1899 8 tons to an acre, although the season was 
the driest for 20 years. Mr. Rogers dews not think a yield of more than 10 or 12 
tons to the acre can be counted upon, at least until the. farmers arc more thoroughly 
versed in the cultivation of the beets. The cost, of preparing the ground, sowing, 
thinning, cultivation, and harvesting need not exceed $80 an acre; many farmers 
have paid as much as $40 and $40 an acre for this labor, others less than $20. The 
State of New York pays a bounty of 1 (rent a pound on all sugar, made from l>eets 
grown in the State, on condition that the farmer received $5 a ton for the beets. 
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Tiic Binghamton Boot Sugar Company has never refused any beets offered by farmera 
with whom it had a contract, although a few lots of beets gave less than 12 per cent 
of sugar; it pays a uniform price of $5 a ton. Tin; average percentage of sugar in 
18911 was between 12 and 13. Mr. Rogers says the farmers who have taken care of 
their crops have, as a rule, made a profit of more than $10 an acre, and a profit of 
$20 an acre is within the range of reasonable expectations. Smith A Rowell, of 
Syracuse, who have )>een in the nursery business and understand gardening, grew 
more than 12 tons an acre, receiving about $8,000 for 130 acres. In exceptional 
cases men have grown 25 tons to the acre. Mr. Rogers thinks there is no more 
profitable cron for the American farmer than the sugar licet, properly cultivated. 
Where there have been failures they have been due chiefly to the lack of a full stand 
and to neglect in cultivation. The company advises the farmers to sow in rows 
18 inches apart, and then to thin, leaving a beet for every 8 inches in the row. 
(5411-552.) 

Mr. Rogers says a soil and climate producing fruit in perfection, like that, of New 
York, is exactly what, is wanted for the sugar beet. (552.) 

Mr. Rogers thinks land suitable for growing sugar beets in the vicinity of Bing¬ 
hamton would be worth $100 an acre, and rent for $10 an acre. (500.) 

Mii'liii/mi .—Professor Keozik, of the Michigan Agricultural College and Experi¬ 
ment Station, testifies that, in 1881 the legislature of Michigan passed “an act to 
encourage the manufacture of sugar,” exempting the apparatus used from taxation 
for 5 years and offering a bounty of $2 for every 100 pounds of sugar. Under this 
law 10 tons of sugar were made from sorghum and $404 paid as bounty. It was 
found that sorghum as grown in Michigan was not profitable for making sugar, 
because (lie proportion of glucose was too large. The glucose is very difficult of crys¬ 
tallization and only two-fifths the sweetness of sucrose, and renders an equivalent 
amount of sucrose uncrystallizable. Attention was then turned to sugar beets. In 
189(1 the college imported 200 kilograms of each of 4 kinds of sngar-la'et seeds from 
Europe and sent them to farmers in all parts of the Bower 1’eninsula, with directions 
for planting, cultivating, and harvesting the beets. Of 400 farmers receiving seed, 
228 reported results and sent beets for analysis. These reports came from 39 eonn- 
lics. The average content of sugar in the juice was 14.2 per cent, and the coefficient 
of purity (the proportion of readily crystallizable cane sugar present in the juice, as 
compared with the total amount, of solids there present) was above 8(1" ill 200 of the 
specimens. The estimated yield of beets per acre was 13 tons. The adaptability of 
Michigm (o produce sugar beets of high quality was thus demonstrated, but capi¬ 
talists and manufacturers were not ready to enter upon (he business. In 1897 gen¬ 
eral interest was awakened in the subject and legislation was secured to promote (he 
manufacture of beet sugar. The legislature passed an act (introduced in full in the 
testimony, pp. 541, 542) offering a bounty of 1 cent a pound for all sugar (at least 90 
per cent crystallized) manufactured in the State from beets grown in the State, pro¬ 
vided at least $4 per ton of 2,000 pounds were paid for all beets containing 12 [Kir 
cent of sugar. Aid from the Department of Agriculture m furnishing seeds and trans¬ 
portation by mail greatly assisted the efforts of the college. The seed was sent to 
many leading farmers who would undertake to raise at least 1 acre of beets, and also 
to a large number of amateurs. Although the season was only a fair one, the licet 
crop was quite satisfactory. Tile specimens of heels received for analysis numbered 
493, from <54 counties. The average content of sugar in the juice was 16.08 per cent 
and the coefficient of purity in most cases was 80° or above, some going as high as 
92°. In most of the cases of low purity the beets were grown on mucky soil. (535, 
536, 540-542.) 

Tim results of the years 1897 and 1898 were so satisfactory that farmers looked for 
equally good results in 1899, lmt the weather was so unfavorable (the most severe 
drought since 1864 occurring during the growing season) that the crop was very 
unsatisfactory in many localities; and though other craps had suffered even more 
severely, the farmers in some of their meetings passed resolutions not to plant sugar 
beets. (537, 538.) 

IWessor Kedzic testifies that under the stimulus of the bounty 9 factories have 
been erected in Michigan, and others are projected. The addition of another cash 
crop was welcomed by intelligent farmers, and the price of farm lands in the vicin¬ 
ity of the factories increased $10 an acre. Only 1 factory had received the benefit, 
of tiic bounty at the date of Mr. Ked/.ie’s testimony (May 1900). The Michigan 
Sugar Company, of Bay City, rewived $28,451 in 1898. The legislature passed a bill 
in 1899 reducing the bounty to one-half cent a pound and appropriating $200,000 to 
pay the bounty. The governor vetoed this bill, leaving the State without, funds to 
jay tjie bounty, but leaving the bounty law in full force. Claims for bounty amount¬ 
ing to $300,000 for 1899 were pending at the date of the testimony. (542.) 
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Mr. Smith, director of the Michigan Experiment Station, says the experiments 
made in 1890 and 1891 with sugar-beet seed imported by the experiment station 
from Germany showed that Rtigar beets of good quality could be grown in all 
parts of Michigan south of a line drawn east and west through the southern bound¬ 
aries of Manistee and Iosco counties. Frequent failures in the wheat, fruit, and 
clover crops during the next few years created an active demand among the farmers 
for a new crop. The fanners of Michigan are for the most part native-born Ameri¬ 
cans, accustomed to the growing of cereals and not to intensive agriculture, but 
repeated failures of the usual crops made them ready to welcome any new crop that 
gave promise of adequate financial returns. (503, 567.) 

Referring to the diminished yield in 1899, Mr. Smith says: “ It was assumed that 
the almost phenomenal results obtained on a peculiarly favorable soil in a peculiarly 
favorable season by experienced beet raisers would 1* duplicated on less favorable 
soils by inexperienced farmers regardless of the season.” The farmers all over the 
State were aroused from apathv to unbounded confidence in the new industry. 
(568.) 

Mr. Smith adds that notwithstanding the adverse season in 1899 some farmers 
harvested 18 to 20 tons to the acre and made a fair profit. The profit compared very 
favorably with that from the wheat crop, which was nearly a total failure. Some 
farmers abandoned the fields after thinning, but in sandy localities many acres were 
plowed up without any loss except for the seed, and the fields utilized for other 
crops. (577, 580.) 

The season of 1899 was so unfavorable, and the attitude of the average Michigan 
farmer toward the sugar factory is such, that the Kalamazoo and Rochester factories 
found it almost impossible to secure beets in 1900 from the territory that supplied 
them in 1899. The Kalamazoo company contrailed for 5,400 acres, of which 2,200 
acres were in Indiana and 1,000 in Ohio. The Wolverine Sugar Company, at Hen- 
ton Harbor, is in the best fruit-growing section of the State, and also has to compete 
with large canning and pickling factories at Benton Harbor and St. Joseph. As a 
result, it secured its acreage for 1900 very largely from Indiana. (572.) 

The acreage devoted to the culture of beets in Michigan in 189!) was ab nit 35,000 
acres. Mr. Smith thinks more than 37,000 were contracted for by May, 1900; all 
the factories hail a sufficient acreage except those at West Bay City and Detroit. 
(580.) 

A or/5 Dakota. —.Mr. lirnoK says sugar beets are raised even in the eastern jiart of 
North Dakota, but they are not so productive of sugar as those raised farther west. 
There is a difference of 4 or 5 percent in favor of the dry north lands; in the eastern 
part of the State the licet grows larger, and there is more starch in it. In the west¬ 
ern part of the State sugar beets are considered a profitable crop. (853.) 

Virginia. —Mr. Wediikuuckx says some sugar beets have been grown near Win¬ 
chester, Va., and he understands that the analysis of the beets sent to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture was satisfactory. Mr. Wedderburn himself has raised some nice 
beets, but he knows uf.no sugar-beet industry in Virginia at present. He quotes Dr. 
Wiley as expressing the opinion that, except for the vicinity of Winchester, Virginia 
is rather out of the sugar-beet line. (625.) 

Loumana.—l)r. Stubbs says sugar beets have been tried everywhere south of 
the. Ohio River, but can not lie grown successfully in the South, the sugar content 
lieing insufficient. They can not be grown to advantage in Louisiana in thesummer 
time liecause the heavy rains which make the sugar cane and rice profitable are 
verv destructive to the sugar content of the lieets, which weigh from 10 to 13 (suinds 
in October and have less than 2 per cent of sugar. A number of experiments have 
recently been made with winter sugar beets, 1 year with very great success. They 
were planted in September and October and harvested in January, and beets were 
grown containing as high as 18 per cent of sugar, but the next year the frost of 1899 
destroyed the crop. (774.) 

Canada.— Dr. Wir.ev says an excellent quality of beet is grown in Canada, but on 
account of the early winter the time for harvesting is so limited that the industry 
has not proved so profitable as farther south, where the beets arc not quite so good. 

California. —Mr. Tcrnbui-l states that an average crop of beets on good land in 
California is 12 to 16 tong per acre. Many growers obtain much more. The average 
cost of raising an acre of beets and delivering them on tmard cars or at the factory, 
including the seed and wages for ail the work, is $20 to $25. Mr. Turnbull presents 
a table showing the production of licet sugar in the State from 1888 to 1899 in tons 
of 2,000 pounds. The crop in 1888 was 1,910 tons. It rose gradually to 35,280 tons 
in 1897. The production of 1898 is given as 18,086 tons and that of 1899 as 32,445. 
A note explains that the output for 1899 would have exceeded tliit oi any previous 
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year if it had not been out down by the drought where there was no irrigation, and 
that the yield hereafter will show a marked increase. (979.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that the sugar beets grown in California run from 12 to 14 per 
cent sugar. There are now 8 plants in the State, representing an investment of over 
$10,000,000. Ten years ago there were 2 factories. The machinery is partly imported 
and partly made in the United States. Mr. Turnbull does not know of any combi¬ 
nation between the factories. (980,981.) 

Mr. Turnbull summarizes the advantages of California for beet raising as follows: 
Earlier maturity of the beet; earlier opening of the campaign; long season for har¬ 
vesting; long run of the factory ; greater yield per acre; greater per cent of saccha¬ 
rine; immunity from frost, and immunity from rain at critical periods. (979.) 

Mr. Naftzokr enumerates the following beet-sugar factories in California: The 
Chino and Oxnard establishments, both owned by the Oxnard Company; the Ala- 
mitos, owned by Senator W. A. Clark; the Watsonville, Spreckels, Alvarado, and 
perhaps the Crockett are, he thinks, all owned by Mr. Spreckels. Mr. Naftzger is 
inclined to think that there is a sugar combination in California. The product of 
refined beet sugar in 1899 was 42,000 pounds; in 1900, 30,000 pounds; the crop was 
nearly a failure that year in southern California, where there are 2 large factories, 
because of drought. Mr. Naftzger thinks that the farmers engaged in beet raising 
have had uniformly profitable results except in that dry season. (950, 951.) 

3. Ownership of factories.—Mr. Saylok testified in May, 1900, that the American 
Beet Sugar Company had 2 factories in California, at Cliino and Oxnard, and 2 in 
Nebraska, at Grand Island and Norfolk, and was building a fifth. The remaining 
factories were entirely separate and independent. (590.) 

Mr. Smith has not heard of any beet-sugar trust. The Michigan factories work 
entirely independently and no organic combinations have been proposed. (582.) 

4. Bounties.—-Veic 1 ark. —Mr. Ron mis testifies that the New York txmnty is 1 cent 
a pound on sugar from beets grown in the State that polarize 90 per cent or aliove. 
All the sugar made in his factory comes above the standard. The State appoints a 
weighman to weigh sugar and select samples to send to the State Chemist for analy¬ 
sis; his salary of $5 a day is paid by the factory. (558.) 

Mr. Rogers goes on to say that the New York sugar-bounty act provided that the 
bounty should he paid for at least 5 years. The first year the appropriation was 
$25,000; in 1900 it was $50,000, and there was $80,000 in the fund. The intention of 
the bounty was to aid the farmers. Factories would not pay $5 a ton for all beets if 
they did not receive a bounty. Of the bounty fund $7,500 is appropriated to pay 5 
men, selected by civil-service examination, to go among the farmers and instruct 
them in the raising of beets. They visit each farmer who grows sugar beets 2 or 3 
times during the season. It. is an incentive to the farmer to take good care of his 
crop if lie knows that some one is coining to look at, it and compare it with those of 
his neighbors. It is not sufficient to publish pamphlets; the average fanner neither 
reads ail that is published for him, nor follows all lie reads; it needs someone to go 
into the field and show the farmers how to plant and cultivate the crop. (560,561.) 

Michigan.— Mr . Smith testifies that the Michigan sugar bounty is 1 cent a pound 
for all sugar grown from lieets grown in the State, for" which the factory pays $4 a 
ton for beets containing 12 per cent of sugar, with an addition for each additional 
per cent of sugar. (569.) 

Bountie* criticised. —-Mr. Saylok says the bounties are never carried out; the con¬ 
tracts implied in the laws are annulled as soon as the factories are started and the 
money begins to tie drawn from the treasury, tn Michigan 8 or 9 factories have 
brought suit for their bounty., Nebraska has hail the same experience; after two 
factories were started the next legislature refused to make the appropriation for 
the bounty, and the matter went into the courts. 

Mr. Saylor also criticises State bounties as producing inequality among the States, 
and as unnecessary. I le approves the offering of a small bounty for 2 or 3 years 
(since it takes a factory a year or two to adjust itself to conditions), but says any 
bounty offered ought to be national. (589, 590.) 

Permanent bounties unnecessary. —Mr. Rogers thinks the bounty has been necessary 
to encourage the beet-sugar industry in New York. The 500-ton plant at Lyons would 
not have been built except for the Ixmnty, and he does nottliink his own factory 
would have been. He does not think the industry should be fostered continuously, 
however. (560.) 

Professor Kkozie does not think a permanent bounty necessary. He thinks that 
a bounty of from one-fourth to one-half a cent a pound for 2 to 4 yeans would lie 
sufficient to establish the factories, and that from that time on they would be self- 
sustaining. (543.) 

Exemption from taxation in Imm. —Mr. Saylor says tiie State of Iowa refuses to give 
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a bounty, but exempts all beet-sugar investments from taxation for a series of years. 
Mr. Saylor approves this as a practical means of encouraging the industry. (590.) 

B. IHelliocU of *U£iir-bcct culture.—1. Improvement of the beet by artificial 
selection.—l)r. Wiley says all the varieties of beets now used for sugar production 
have been developed by selection and cultivation from the Seta rulnarl.% the original 
beet growing wild along the European shores of the Mediterranean. The beet in its 
wild state is an annual plant, producing seeds the first year, but when carried to the 
north of Eurojie it became a bienniel plant, the seasons not being long enough to 
produce seed. That is the keynote of its success as a sugar-producing plant, because 
as soon as it logins to produce seed stems the store of sugar begins to be consumed, 
and the beet becomes pithy and woody and loses its swiftness very rapidly. The 
tendency to reversion is still very marked in the south of Europe; in France Dr. 
Wiley has seen as much as 5 per cent of the beets in a Hold producing seed, but this 
is not enough to very greatly interfere with the sugar content. In Germany prob¬ 
ably one plant in 200 will produce a seed stem, but will not mature it. The* general 
principle, true both in Europe and in this country, is that the farther north the beet 
can be brought to its first stage of maturity—that is, the stage at which it is ready to 
produce seed—the richer it will be in sugar, because (1) the cooler sue mors repress 
the tendency to seed production, and (2) there are longer periods of sunlight during 
the growing season. The finest beets grown in Europe are produced in Russia, and 
the farther north in Russia the beets will mature the higher the percentage of sugar. 
The sections having the longest days in the growing season are best adapted to pro¬ 
duce beets. (539.) 

Dr. Wiley says the development of the beet in sugar content has l>een accomplished 
by selection from Invts grown in the usual way from ordinary seeds such as are 
planted for producing beets for the actory. Perfect beets are selected and carefully 
preserved in silos to protect them from frost. In the early spring i he* silos are opened 
and each beet subjected to a chemical analysis by boring diagonal I v through it, thus 
getting an average representation of that heet. it it contains less than 15 percent of 
sugar, it is thrown away or used for cattle food. If it contains IS per cent, it is very 
high grade. If it shows 17 or 15 per cent, it goes into other guides. The beets are 
then set back in the ground by grades. The boring does not destroy their vitality. 
There is still enough plant food to produee seed. These seeds are harvested and 
planted the next spring, and the second year there is another crop of beets with a 
general tendency to a high average grade, though some may be very inferior. By 
continuing this process from year to year a type of seed lias been secured which will 
grow a commercial licet with an average of 15 percent of sugar. The seeds could 
not he produced commercially from analyzed beets, as they would be worth £5 a 
pound; but one mother will produce the second year a hundred beets, which, if 
planted, will produce seed mongo to produce a whole field full. By this plan the 
sugar content of the lieet has been increased from 5 per cent to an average of 15 per 
cent within the last hundred years, and the beets are still improving, but the limit 
has been practically reached. Ft is doubtful if richer beets ran be produced unless 
a better grade can be obtained, as in northern Russia. The great effort is to hold the 
beet up to its high grade. The moment it. is neglected it begins to degenerate. It. 
tends to go back to the tyjns of its ancestors, just as human beings do if opportunities 
for culture are taken away from them. All the high-grade seeds have been pro¬ 
duced from analyzed beets in the fourth generation only, after the growth of 2 
crops. The beet seeds sold by European seed growers are grown from the mot hern 
produced 4 years ago and analyzed. (541, 042.) 

Mr. Smith says the licet seed is a thoroughbred, and represents generations of care¬ 
ful selection. The normal content of sugar in beets is perhaps 5 or 0 jkt cent, and 
vet beets are produced testing IS and 20. Poor beets are thrown out, and only those 
kept for setting out the next year which test above the standard, say 10 percent. 
That process is repeated 5 times at least before seed is put on the market, so strong 
is the tendency to revert to the normal content of sugar. (579, 580.) 

2. 8eed farms. (See also Sugar-beet, seed station , —, p. —).—Dr. W ii.ey says there is 
no beet-seed farm anywhere in this country, tnough there are places in California 
where seed is grown in a haphazard way without analysis. If that is continued the 
content of sugar will run down, and the people who use the seeds can not compete 
with those who use high-grade seeds. The production of beet seeds requires the 
highest degree of skill and labor and the greatest amount of patience of anv agri¬ 
cultural profession. The licet growers of Enrols* do not grow their own seeds,' not 
having the necessary experience and ability, hut . buy their seeds of great farms 
devoted exclusively to seed production, such as that of Strandes, at Zehringen, where 
about 1,000 acres are devoted to the production of seed alone, and the still larger 
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Kleinwanziebener farms. Practically all the beet seeds planted in this country are 
imported from Europe. The growing of high-grade seeds for commercial purposes 
would require a large investment, and it would be 4 years 1 adore it would yiela anv 
return. (842, 844.) 

Mr. Smith testified in May, 1900, that American seed had not vet laien used on a 
commercial scale in Michigan, but that some of the imported seed was very unsatis¬ 
factory in 1889, and that a systematic effort would bn made in 1900 to'begin the 
growing of seed near the Alma factory. This industry would employ a great many 
men and demand the highest talent. (578,579.) 

Mr. Smith is convinced by the Nebraska experiments that American-grown seed 
acclimated to our conditions produce better results than foreign seed. The installa¬ 
tion of a plant to grow beet seed is so very expensive and the returns so long deferred 
that people hesitate to go into it until the beet industry is firmly established; but 
Amcricans'will be obliged to raise their own seed, for restrictions will undoubtedly 
be. put upon tile export of seed from Germany as soon as the industry is sufficiently 
developed in this country to be a menace to the sales of German sugar. (580.) 

3. Preparation of aoil and use of fertilizers,—Mr. Smith says that to avoid leaving 
the soil bare during the winter, and to prevent consequent leaching, the farmers are 
urged to subsoil early in the fall, plow the ground, and sow some crop, such as rye 
or oats; this crop is inverted in the spring replowing, and the ground put in perfect 
condition. This makes the expense of plowing and harrowing large, but the success 
of the crop depends largely upon the condition of the ground when the beet seed is 
sown. (578.) 

Mr. Ron krs says the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company has provided the farmers 
with seeds and fertilizers, which they have paid for with the crop in the fall. A 
special high-grade phosphate fertilizer has been prepared for the purpose, carrying 
about 4 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 10 per cent of potash, 
all available, and costing $81. Most of the farmers have used about 400 pounds to 
the acre; where no manure was applied they used 800 pounds to the acre. (556.) 

4. Planting and thinning.—Dr. Wilky says at least 20 pounds of seed should tie 
planted to the acre, and more where there are bad conditions at the time of planting, 
because it is highly essential that the beets should be thick in the row to prevent 
overgrowth and inferior quality. There should lie a beet every 0 or 8 or 9 inches in 
the row, and to do this a great many more seeds must be planted. Four or five 
seeds are wrapped up together, but on account of their highly artificial character 
they have a low vitality and a great many produce no sprouts. ’(043. ) 

.Mr. Roonns says in his vicinity beets are sown during May, and in a Input, 10 days 
or 2 weeks after they are sown, when they are 3 or 4 inches high, they are cut out 
with a hoe and then thinned by hand. 

Mr. Rogers has found it mote profitable to cut out the heets with a hoe than with 
a cultivator, as it requires very careful work. Little clumps of beets are left 6 or 7 
inches apart, the roots of which are wound around each other; someone has to put 
his thumb and finger on the beet to lie retained, and pull up the rest with the other 
hand. The most successful beet raisers are foreigners who are not afraid to work; 
Americans do not like to go down on their knees. (555.) 

Professor Kkpzie, of Michigan, explains that sugar beets are planted with drills, 
using not less than 20 pounds of seed to the acre. Part of the plants are removed by 
cross cultivation and careful thinning, leaving only a single beet once in 8 inches. 
The use of too little seed results in blank spaces, causing the overgrowth of the sur¬ 
rounding plants and a smaller percentage of sugar. (547.) 

Professor Kedzie is of the opinion that American implements for cultivating sugar 
beets are better than those imported from Germany, excelling in lightness, finish, 
and efficiency; they have less draft and require less "manual exertion. (547.) 

Mr. Smith says the foreign cultivators and seeders have been entirely discarded. 
The American implements, both within and without the factory, are superior to the 
German. With the Moline seeders and cultivators 4 rows are Hown at a time and 
cultivated ata time, but that cultivator has been discarded in Michigan for one culti¬ 
vating only 2 rows. (582.) 

Mr. Smith says that to thin an acre of beets planted in rows 18 inches apart 
requires the work of an active boy or woman fully 8 days. It involves creeping on 
the knees 5j miles; taking two rows at a time does not lessen the time materially. 
It seems hardly possible to Mr. Smith that any machine can tie invented to take the 
place of the human hand in thinning. (574.) 

Mn Smith considers the thinning of the beets absolutely unavoidable. The fruit 
which is sown contains from 1 to 4 seeds, and often produces4 plants. The Michigan 
Experiment Station lias experimented to find some way to avoid thinning, but with¬ 
out success; the fruit was carefully broken tip into separate seeds, but the seeds do 
668a-xvij 
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not seem to develop well exeept in the fruit. Mr. Smith advises the farmers to use 
the hoe for cutting out the beets, instead of depending upon the cultivator. (575.) 

S. Harvesting.—Mr. Roarks savs the beets are loosened with a lifter made for 
that purpose or dug with a subsoil plow or ditch plow, or plowed out with an ordi¬ 
nary reversible plow. The to|>s have to tie cut off by hand. It is important to cut 
off the crown at the base of the lowest leaf, as the crown contains a large percentage 
of salt, which retards crystallization. By returning the crowns and leaves to the 
soil more than hjilf the fertility taken out by the beet is returned. They also make 
an excellent food for cattle. (557.) 

8. Necessity of intensive culture.—Mr. Smith says the growing of sugar lieets demands 
far more careful methods of husbandry than those to whicli American farmers have 
been accustomed. It. requires bettercultivation and fertilization and theexpenditnre 
of more money per acre. It thus broadens the minds and the methods of the farm¬ 
ers. (578.) 

Mr. Saylor mentions, as the first difficulty which every new sugar factory has to 
meet, the conservatism of those who undertake to apply in growing sugar beets the 
experience gained in growing other entirely different crops. Growing sugar beets, 
he savs, is intensive farming or gardening, the very highest tvpe of field culture. 
(585.)' 

Dr. Wir.Kv savs growing sugar beets is horticulture rather than agriculture, and 
ordinary agricultural rules w ill not apply. The chief misfortune of licet culture in 
this country has been lack of knowledge on the part of the grower and sometimes 
lack of willingness to liend his hack and crook his Knees, it is hard even for an intel¬ 
ligent man, if he has never seen beets grown, to prepare the soil and cultivate the 
beets properly. (H44, 665.) 

7. Rotation.—Professor KnnzlKsays: 

“The sugar licet is an exhausting crop when the whole crop is permanently removed from the land, 
because it takes off a large amount of potash tout phosphoric acid and much organic nitrogen; but 
none of these materials art: removed in the commercial product—sugar—which contains only ea riant. 

oxygen, and hydrogen, a pure carbohydrate, the carbon coming from ..arbonie arid of the air 

and the oxygen and hydrogen from ttie rain. The sugar is essentially condensed or organized wind, 
water, aud sunshine. No amount of sugar removed from the soil (‘all reduce its crop producing 
quality." 

He adds that the fertilizing substances arc found entirely in the leaves, crown, 
pulp, and molasses. If these are all returned to the soil, directly or indirectly, there 
is absolutely no reduction of the productive power of the soil, but an increase of fer¬ 
tility year by year. This is probably the reason why France has increased its wheat 
acreage from 17 to 28 bushels since the introduction of the sugar-laud industry. In 
Germany the farmers are not allowed to remove the leaves and crowns of the beet 
from the field. In both countries the sugar beet is considered the best possible crop 
to precede a crop of wheat. 

Sugar beets make an excellent preparatory crop, Is'catiseof the thorough and clean 
tillage required, which subdues the soil anti keeps out the weeds. The leaves and 
crown of the beets should never leave the farm; the pulp should be converted into 
beef or milk by feeding to stock; even the residual molasses should la 1 fed to stock. 
(539.) ' , 

Professor Kedzie says that any crop grown m continuous succession is exhausting 
to the soil. Sugar lieets in successive crops are more injurious to the land than 
wheat, which is a surface feeder, because they have a wider range for feeding and 
exhaust the soil to a greater depth. It hit" been found in France and < ierumuy that 
thorough rotation of crops is essential for the raising of lieets. They should lie 
grown only once in 4 years. Professor Kedzie recommends clover for securing a 
supply of atmospheric nitrogen, and barley or some other grain crop to precede the 
beets. (539, 540.) 

Dr. Wiley says lieets can not lie grown on the same land more than once in 4 
years; hence to supply a factory requires four times as much land as is necessary to 
supply it for any one year. A factory of 500 tons daily capacity will require 12,000 
acres of land. (646, 652.) 

Mr. Rooms testifies that he planted 40 acres of sugar beets in 1899, on 20 acres of 
which beets had been grown the preceding year. The yield per acre in 1898 was 14 
tons, and in 1899 between 10and 11 tons; but he attributes the decrease to the extreme 
dry weather. (556, 557.) 

Mr. Turnbull states that it is found advisable in the growing of sugar lieets to 
practice a rotation of crops, planting one-fourth or one-third of the land in lieets every 
year. It is the common experience that other cropsgive larger yields when they are 
alternated witli beets. They get the liencfit of the deep plowing and thorough cul¬ 
tivation whicli the beets require. (979.) 
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C, Conditions anti result* of Dect culture In America.—l. Climate and 

soils snitable for beet caltnre. —Mr. Saylor, in charge of. beet-sugar investigations for 
tiro United States Department of Agriculture, says the beet-sugar industry in the 
United States is governed by conditions of climate, soil, and moisture. (1) A tem¬ 
perature of about 70° during the growing months is the best climatic condition, and 
sugar beets want about 100 days of good growing weather. (2) Beets are successful 
on two kinds of soil—those found in the Mississippi Valley, New York, and Michigan, 
where the fertility is due largely to tiieir alluvial nature, and that found in the Rocky 
Mountain region and Pacific coast, which is rich in mineral matter. (3) In the 
Rocky Mountain region sugar beets are grown liy rainfall and by irrigation; the plant 
is started by rainfall, but its further growth must bo promoted bv irrigation. In the 
coast country of California, where sugar beets are grown most extensively, they seem 
to depend upon receiving a supply of moisture by seepage from the rainfall of the 
winter; and a drought in the winter produces a shortage of the crop. In New Mexico 
beets are grown entirely by irrigation. (533.) 

Mr. Hay lor declares the idea (list sugar beets need a light, sandy soil to tie an error, 
<ine to flic fact that the industry started in Nebraska, where the soil around Grand 
Island and Norfolk is really too sandy. Tile soil must he penetrable and fertile. 
The taproot goes down from 8 to 12 inches for its moisture, and soil underlaid with 
hardpan or tending to become compact, like hard elayormnck, is not suitable. The 
sugar hect, after it lias four leaves, is a very hardy plant. After it lias attained its 
growth the one thing needed is sunshine, the entire product of sugar coming from 
the atmosphere and being produced by the sunlight, (584.) 

Dr. Willy says a soil containing the ordinary elements of plant food is satisfactory 
for lieets. The physical condition of the soil must he considered in beet growth, 
more than the chemical composition. The beet must have room to go down at 
lcust'Ki or 18 inches in the soil, or it will lie stunted and ruined; so the soil must be 
pen ions. A stiff clay is not good for beets unless very heavily limed to flocculate it, 
so as to make it pervious and easily penetrable. Stiff clay soils are better for cereals 
that feed near the surface than for beets; but Dr. Wiley lias seen very tine licets in 
Europe growing on heavy clay soils iits-rallv limed, the soil of Michigan is very 
well suited to licet culture on account, of its sand. It, is a sandy loam that does not 
bake. The soil of southern California is mostly deposit soil which does not bake, 
but remains pervious, (till).) 

Dr. Wiley submits a provisional map of the United States, showing the southern 
limit of probable profitable sugar-beet, culture, following the isothermal line of 71 
degrees for bine, July, and August. The map was constructed on theoretical prin¬ 
ciples more than 10 years ago, hut the lines would be practically the same if it had 
been made in 1000. (044-040.) 

Dr. Wiley says California and Michigan are now taking the lead in the growtli of 
sugar beets. In California whore the coast winds keep the temperature down in the 
summer line beets can lie grown wherever water can be obtained. Michigan is pecul¬ 
iarly well suited for beet growth, as are also northern Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
northern Ohio. All of central New York and portions of New England where the 
laud is rich enough and level enougii also grow beets. Fine lieets are grown on the 
mountains all through North and South Carolina, but the contour of the land is such 
tlial an area of level land sutlicient to supply a factory can not lie obtained. Dr. 
Wiley has found one place in Man kind and \Vcst Virginia where enough land could 
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Connecticut. River Valley, and of 
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sugar beets. The lands adjacent to the Great. Lakes and the southern half of the 
peninsula are adapted to the raising of all crops and fruits suited to the climate, and 
the intermingling of many kinds of soil and the porous character of the deposit fit 
the soil especially for tuberous crops. The Michigan soils are rich in the ash mate¬ 
rials required by sugar lieets, and they are remarkably rich in potash, which is in 
special demand for this crop. The water capacity of 28 samples of soil from counties 
burly representing the sugar-beet districts averaged 47.4 percent, showing the ability 
of the soil to withstand drought. In passing over the Great Lakes the winds receive 
a moistening touch, and the average rainfall in central Michigan is 32 inches; along 
the shores of the Great Lakes it is a little more. The average rainfall is abundant 
m May, June, and July, when the sugar beet requires plenty of moisture, and there 
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is abundant sunshine in August, September, and October, the critical ripening 
months. (538-540.) 

Mr. Smith, director of the Michigan Experiment Station, says the broad alluvial 
Saginaw Valiev is undoubtedly the most promising section of Michigan from the 
standpoint of the sugar-beet grower. The water table is within a few feet of the sur¬ 
face. The soil has an abundance of constituents, and is friable and easily penetrated 
by the growing roots, resembling somewhat the valley of the Platte in Nebraska. 
Much of the land lately given over to sugar beets was formerly devoted to truck 
farming and gardening, which fitted both the farmers and the farms for the econom¬ 
ical production of beets. Other sections of the State, also, 3 .re well adapter! to the 
industry, though near each factory there are many farms too sandy and light for 
beet production in dry years without a system of culture to maintain a surface-soil 
mulch, and too many of these farms were selected for beets in the dry season of 1899. 
There is within reach of each factory an abundance of soil well adapted to beets, and 
not all the desirable locations for factories are yet occupied. (507.) 

Semiarul region. —l)r. Wiley characterizes the region lying between the humid and 
the arid regions as very treacherous. The conditions in Dakota and Nebraska are 
favorable to beet growth on the average, but almost the most pronounced variation 
of meteorological conditions in the world prevails there. Hot winds from the west 
wither vegetation, and in October there is sharp weather with snow. These rapid 
changes are unfavorable to licet growth, and although two of the oldest factories in 
the country are in Nebraska, if the operators were locating factories now they would 
put them somewhere else; though nowand then they getan excellent crop. The con¬ 
ditions in Michigan and northern Ohio and New York are uniformly more favorable 
than in Nebraska. In these localities the best results are found. The contour of 
the land is suitable to beet culture, and the soil is reasonably fertile. Samples aver¬ 
aging 15 per cent sugar of reasonable purity for a whole season have repeatedly lieen 
received from these regions. (647.) 

Beet growing hi/ irrigation. —I)r. Wiley says an arid region where water can be 
obtained is the ideal place for beet culture, other things being equal, liecause of the 
sunny days and the absolute control of the water conditions. In the humid regions 
there is nearly always a September rain, followed by warm weather, and a second 
growth will take place, greatly to the detriment of the sugar, and the roads will 
become muddy and interfere with the harvest. Dr. Wiley predicts that the sugar 
beet will be the most profitable crop that can tie grown on irrigated lands; it will 
pay fixed charges on land worth ¥300 an acre, about what irrigated lands cost, 
whereas wheat or Indian corn would not pav the interest on the investment. (646, 
647.) 

2. Coat of production and yield per acre.—Mr. Saylor says it costs about ¥30 an acre 
in almost anv region to produce an acre of beets. The expense is mostly for labor. 
( 584 -) 

Mr. Smith, with the coo]ieration of a large number of Michigan beet growers, has 
calculated the average cost per acre of growing beets, exclusive of fertilizers and rent 
of land, as follows: Plowing (usually.subsoiling), $2.50; harrowing, several times, $1; 
seed, $2.50; sowing, 50 cents; cultivating, 6 times, $2.40; thinning and weeding and 
hoeing, $ 8 ; pulling and piling, $ 6 ; topping, $ 6 ; drawing (average 2.5 miles), $ 6 ; 
freight (17 tons, at 20 cents), $3,40; unloading, $1.13; total, $35.43. (575, 577.) 

Mr. Smith estimates that the yield of sugar beets in Michigan was about 10} to 11 
tons to the acre in 1898, and 6 } to 7 tons to the harvested acre in 1899. A large 
acreage sown in the latter year was not harvested. The season of 1898 was very 
favorable, and the industry was confined to areas specially well adapted to the grow¬ 
ing of sugar beets. The diminished yield is attributed to the unfavorable weather 
conditions and to the use of land ill adapted to the purpose. (565.) 

Professor Kedzie testifies that the average crop of sugar beets produced on the 
Michigan Agricultural College farm was 14 or 15 tons to the acre, with a sugar con¬ 
tent of 15 per cent. The rate paid being $4 for 12 per cent beets and an increase of 
50 cents for every additional per cent, these beets would lie worth $5.50 a ton. The 
cost of raising them was about $30 an acre, leaving a very nice margin. Professor 
Kedzie instances a farmer who raised 20 tons to the acre, and got $90 an acre for his 
crop. (542,547.) 

Mr. Rogers testifies that it would pay to grow even an acre or two of sugar beets. 
(562.) 

Dr. Wiley says theaverage yield of beets to the acre is about 13 tons intlerraany, 
a little over 11 tons in France, about 10 } tons in Austria, and a less amount in Russia. 
He estimates that the average yield in this country since the industry started would 
fall below 5 tons to the acre, lie saw thousands of acres in California in 1899 that 
would not yield a ton to the acre; now and then a field will yield 20 tons. He would 
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consider it fortunate for American farmers if they can begin at 10 tons foranaverage. 
He thinks we shall do as well as Germany in time, but not for many years. Dr. 
Wiley attributes the lower yield in this country partly to drought and partly to care¬ 
lessness in culture. (664, (fe>.) 

8. Sugar oontent of beota.— Mr. Saylor says a growth of 2 or 2J pounds is what a 
factory desires in a beet; if it exceeds that weight it is coarse in texture and inferior 
in purity. Hence the factory, in contracting with the farmer, always stipulates that 
the beets shall not exceed a certain weight, and shall have a specific sugar content 
and purity. (584.) 

Mr. Smith submits tables showing in detail the results of the analysis of sugar lieets 
grown in the various counties of Michigan in 1897, 1898, and 1899. Where proper 
seed was sown on suitable soil in 1897 the average percentage of sugar was 16.4, far 
exceeding that of the best districts of France and Germany, and the average coefli- 
cient of purity 84. The results for 1897 were based on selected specimens, while 
those for 1898 and 1899 were based upon average specimens, making an apparent 
decline in the percentage of sugar. (563-566.) 

Dr. Wiley says it costs no more to raise beets containing 18 per cent of sugar than 
those having only 16 percent, except that a little more fertilizer may have to he used. 
It pays the farmer and certainly pays the manufacturer to try to get the largest per¬ 
centage in the beets, because every additional per cent of sugar means a clear yield 
of 20 pounds more sugar to the ton, the amount of waste in manufacture being even 
less with a higher percentage of sugar. (664.) 

4. Success of foreigners and Americans compared.—Mr. Smith says the Michigan 
Sugar Company, the first company to build a factory in Michigan, "was fortunate in 
having as patrons an agricultural community composed largely of Germans and Hol¬ 
landers, many of whom were accustomed to raising beets in their native homes, and 
were therefore intelligent in their methods, besides working on a soil adapted to the 
beets. The season of 1898 was favorable in most respects, and the harvest was 
abundant and the financial returns exceedingly satisfactory. Mr. Smith submits 
as examples of intelligent management and good soils in a favorable season t lie results 
obtained by 10 farmers in that vicinity, showing profits ranging from 118.85 to $57.08 
an acre. The more intelligent the application of fertilizers and the cultivation of a 
good soil, he says, the greater the yield. (568.) 

Mr. Smith says most of the sugar-beet growers about Holland, Mich., are Holland¬ 
ers who have had previous experience in raising either lieets or similar crop; most 
of them raised beets in Holland. They have large and thrifty families, and are not 
afraid to get down on their knees and work. (578,579.) 

Professor Davenport testifies that the production of beet sugar has been very care¬ 
fully studied in Europe and well worked out by scientists, so that the most skillful 
Bugar-beet growers the world has known are from Germany, but when they come 
into competition w ith Americans the American is able to beat them. In Illinois, in 
1898, the best men in several different localities formed a temporary companv, and 
employed an expert from Germany to tell them how to grow beets. The next year 
one of the largest sugar-beet factories was built at Peoria, anil the farmers in the 
neighborhood grew better beets than this companv could grow with supposedly expert 
beet tillers from Nebraska and Germany. (283, 264.) 


D. Advantages of sugar-beet culture.— 1 . Maintenance of fertility.—Pro¬ 
fessor Kedzik quotes Sir Humphrey Davy as stating that the continuous production 
and exportation of grain leads inevitably to the destruction of fertility, but says that 
nothing of this kind takes place in the production of sugar, because the sugar con¬ 
tains no elements of fertility. (540.) 

2. Influence upon agricultural method!.—Dr. Wiley says the establishment of the 
sugar-beet industry in any locality is a blessing to all forms of agriculture practiced 
there, because it demands a scientific and just system of culture. Sugar beets can 
not be grown without fertilization; the crop demands the most careful nutrition in 
the soil. If any crop will teach the American farmer to increase the fertility of the 
soil, the sugar beet is that crop, and there is no farmer in the world who needs that 
lesson as the American farmer does. The introduction of the beet will bring about 
“ of the soil in this country more than anything else possibly could. 

(647,648.) 

_ Mr. Smith predicts that the industry will ultimately be a success, and a benefit to 
the farmer. When the farmers realize that their harvest depends upon intelligent 
fertilization and management of the soil, when they have sufficient confidence in 
the industry to put the necessary fertilizers and work on the crop, and when they 
realize that the yield ta not to be phenomenal, they will, on the average, have su<£ 
cessful crops. The crop will pay well and be a great benefit to the 8tate, and the 
by-products will increase the amount of live stock kept. (680.) 
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Mr. Rogers believes the beet-sugar industry will do more tlmn anything else 
toward lifting uji agriculture, but the farmer must have encouragement, and must be 
educated in the production of the crop. (561.) 

3. Benefit to the dairy industry.—Dr. Wiley says in the sugar-beet, industry a vast 
dairy industry is built up around the factory; (lie pulps anu other refuse fed to cat¬ 
tle make fine_ butter and milk; but cattle can not live in the Tropics, and dairies can 
not be established there with the refuse of sugar cane. (God.) 

4. Effect on the labor market.—-Mr. Smith testifies that, the establishment of sugar 
factories in Michigan exerted a marked iulluence on the labor market. Employ¬ 
ment was given to men, women, and children who would qllierw iso have been idle, 
and the congestion of lalmr in the cities was less conspicuous than in former years. 
No serious disturbance of the labor market resulted; there have lieen times in'all of 
the factories when labor was scarce, and exceptionally high prices have been paid, 
but on the whole there has been a fair supply to meet, the demand. 

During June and July and again in October the sugar factories give rise to an 
active demand for persons able to do light work, hoeing, thinning, and harvesting 
the beets. The supply of such lalior has been insufficient near most of the factories. 
The thinning and hoeing comes for the most part, after the close of the schools, and 
the topping is finished soon alter the beginning of schools in the fall. The period 
of thinning and hoeing lasts about 40 days, beginning early in June. The lifting 
and topping occur in September and October, and the hauling to the factory con¬ 
tinues into January. The plan of furnishing employment in the Melds during the 
summer months to the men employed in the I'actory’in the late fall and winter was 
projected by one factory for the season of 1000. At Alma in 1H00 men were brought 
from Detroit to aid in thinning the beets. (574.1 

Mr. Smith adds that the thinning must be done at just about the right time, or it 
is. more exiamsive than it should be; and there is therefore an active demand for 
boys and women at that particular season and again at the season of harvesting. 
The Polish women about Ray City, adopting the American custom, when they saw 
the supply was limited, formed a combination and raised the wages. (575. I 

Dr. W i lev says the licet factory employs all kinds of labor, from the commonest 
to the most skilled, lie is lmt ail advocate of the employment of women and children 
in the culture of the beet, as is done in Europe, lie believes that it will be jsissiblo 
to do with machinery practically all that women and children do in Europe, and at 
less expense. The thinning of the beets must lie done by an intelligent hand, but it 
is perhaps the only operation in the agriculture of the beet which machinery can not 
attend to. The cultivation, harvesting, and even topping of the beets lending off 
the leaves and upper part which contains the largest part of injurious salts) he believes 
can tie accomplished by machinery, though handwork is almost universal in Europe. 
Theexpen.-ive part of beet culture, however, will be the thinning. There must be 
skilled laborers in the factory. In Europe the Held hand usually becomes the skilled 
factory hand during the manufacturing season. In this way the industry gives employ¬ 
ment practically the year round; during the only months when there are probably 
no agricultural operations going on, the factories are in operation, either working up 
the crop or elaborating the molasses. This gives stability to lalsir and avoids the 
migratory condition which so often attaches toagricultural operations, as in grain 
harvests. It gives an individual interest to the labor on the farm ami in the factory, 
and thus establishes a lietter morale among the laborers; a more ellicient corps of 
laborers is secured, and the industry tends to advance socially and economically. 

A factory of 500 tons capacity will require a corps of about 120 efficient laboring 
men the year round, on the farm and in the factory, not including those who make 
the machinery and build the factories and repair them. As the average family con¬ 
sists of J or 4 persons, the lieet-sugar factory supports a laboring population approx¬ 
imately equal to the number of tons of its daily capacity, and it would require 400 or 
500 factories of 500 tons each to supply our present needs. The labor required is the 
very best and the business is educating. In Europe other manufacturers want to get 
men who have worked in the beet factories. (652, 653.) 

6. Certainty of a market.—Mr. Rogers declares there is no other crop open to the 
farmer from which he can lie as sure of realizing t he pay for his labor and use of land 
as from sugar lieets, because his crop is contracted for liefore he plants it, and he 
knows exactly what he is going to get. The hardest thing with the average farmer 
is to disuse of his crop after he has grown it. (557.) 

6. Effect on the price of land.—Dr. Wiley says that wherever the lieet-sugar indus¬ 
try has lieen established in this country the value of farm lands has rapidly increased, 
because the lx‘et is a more profitable crop than those previously grown. Ho is sorry 
to say that the fertility of the laud has not increased in like proportion. ((148.) 

Mr. Smith says the establishment of the Michigan sugar factories has appreciably 
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increased the selling price of farms in their immediate vicinity and near all railroad 
stations within 40 miles of each factory except that at Rochester. At Bay City there 
was at the date of his testimony (May, 1900) a greater activity in real estate trans¬ 
fers than' for many years before, and the net advance in real estate values could not 
be less than 15 per cent, while one very large farm had sold for the purpose of grow¬ 
ing beets at an advance of 50 per cent, and another at an advance of 25 per cent. 
Land rented for beet growing for from $5 to $8 an acre. (57.‘f.) 

JE. Relations of sugar fuetorles to beet growers.— 1. Prices paid for 

beete. —Mr. Smith says the price paid the farmer for beets depends upon the per- 
ccntago of sugar in the beet, which in Michigan is determined by an analysis made 
at the factory by men appointed by the State. (581.) 

Dr. Wilky says it is usual throughout this country to base the contract upon 12 
per cent of sugar, with so much increase for each additional percent; thus the farmer 
has a direct interest in growing beets with a high percentage of sugar. The high 
percentage is secured largely by using high-grade seeds and planting very thickly, 
so as to prevent the beets from exceeding a pound in weight. This same custom is 
practiced in most parts of Europe also, but in France beets are bought at a flat price. 
Wherever that has boon practiced the tendency has always been to have a low grade 
of beets. The higher results have been secured only where the beets are paid for by 
the quantity of sugar they contain, (<it>4,) 

Mr. Smith says one result of the adverse season of 1899 was a pressure upon the 
factories for a higher price for fleets and for other concessions. The factories yielded 
to this pressure and raised the price for 1900 to 84.50 a ton for 12 per cent beets, with 
an addition of 33,( cents for each additional per cent of sugar. (577.) 

2. Tare and marc.—Professor Kkiizik says the most successful ot the Michigan 
factories has been that.of the Michigan Sugar Company at Essexville, near Bay City, 
which was first in the field and has been very wisely managed. There has been less 
friction with the farmers there than anywhere else. The manager gave directions 
that when questions arose the farmers were to he given the benefit of the doubt. 
There are two points in the relations of farms to factories where friction may arise: 
(I) tare, or reduction from gross weight as allowance for adhering dirt and insuffi¬ 
cient removal of the crown of the beet; this is left much in the hands of weighmen, 
but is open to the direct inspection of the farmers, and some of the factories have 
offered to let the farmers elect their own weighmen; (2) marc, or deduction from the 
amount of sugar found in the beet juice for nonsaccharine solids, in order to deter¬ 
mine the actual amount of sugar. The marc adopted bv the chemical division of the 
Department of Agriculture, and generally agreed to by chemists, is 5 per cent, hut a 
factory may select an arbitrary marc or use the unreliable alcohol method in esti¬ 
mating it. Professor Kedzie is informed that one factory has adopted a deduction of 
Hi per cent for marc. (544-54(1.) 

Professor Kedzie says the question of cooperation of the farmers with the factories 
by agreeing to furnish beets and receive such a proportion of the product has been 
discussed, lie thinks that if this could lie carried out it would prevent strife. He 
thinks this system of cooperation has been tried very thoroughly in Germany. (540.) 

Dr. Wii.ky says the beet is 95 per cent liquid (including solids in solution) and 
only 5 per cent insoluble solids. The insoluble matter (fiber or pith) is called marc, 
a French word which came into use with the French method of analysis. Polariza¬ 
tion determines the amount of sugar in the juice, and if the juice represents 95 per 
cent of the weight of the beet, the proportion of sugar in the beet is ninety-five one- 
hundredths of the percentage,in the juice. As beets are sold by the percentage of 
sugar they contain, it is important that a fair method of computing marc be agreed 
upon. The usual custom in this country has been to use the factor 0.95, assuming 5 
per cent of insoluble matter. Dr. Wiley thinks this a fair rule, but. there are vena¬ 
tions in the marc. If the beet is grown at an exceptionally dry time, if it is excep¬ 
tionally ripe, or if it contains a second growth, the tendency is to increase the 
percentage of marc. If the beet produces seed, almost everything left is insoluble. 
To establish a factor so abnonnal as 0.88 and apply it to a normal beet, however, is 
unscientific and unjust. The advocates of a higher marc than 5 per cent state that 
in extracting sugar in alcohol (the uniform custom in this country) the marc is some¬ 
times 8, 10, or 12 per cent; but. alcohol dissolves sugar with great difficulty, and 
when the extraction is continued only the ordinary length of time a considerable 
percentage of the sugar is not extracted. There is another method of determining 
the percentage of sugar in the pulp without expressing the juice—by aqueous diffu¬ 
sion- % using a peculiar form of rasp an impalpable pulp is obtained, in which the 
cells have been ruptured. When this pulp is mixed with water the sugar content 
passes into solution and is polarized. This method has come into general commercial 
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use in France in the past decade, and gives the correct percentage of sugar in every 
case. This method nas been used in the laboratory of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Dr. Wiley strongly advises its introduction for commercial purposes, especially 
under abnormal conditions, if the friction continues between the factories and the 
farmers. There were abnormal conditions in Michigan in 1899, and in many cases 
the marc mav have amounted to 8 per cent, though that is hardly likely unless there 
was a second growth. In some instances factories may have had a just ground for 
increasing the marc, but it would be very unfair to apply the increase another year 
when the beets are normal. The actual {percentage of marc for the normal beet is a 
little less than 5 jht cent, so that in taking 5 {percentsome concession is made to the 
manufacturer, and the farmer is in favor of letting it go at that. In Michigan, where 
the manufacturers were contending for 7 {per cent and Dr. Kedzio and others for 5 

E er cent. Dr. Wiley finally said he would be willing to compromise at fi {per cent, but 
e considers this a little too high. To make the marc 14 {per cent he characterizes 
as robberv, because such a condition w ould never occur in any field <pf beets. (602, 
662.) 

Dr. Wiley says the wise manufacturer will concede to the farmer a little more than 
may be just in order tip help establish the industry {properly; without successful 
agriculture nothing is {possible. (664.) 

Mr. Smith says the Michigan Sugar Oompanv and most of the Michigan factories 
accept 5 per cent, as the normal man', but the Alma and Huy City companies calculate 
it at 8 per cent, and in the western part of the State some of the factories have used 
as high as 10 or 12 [per cent marc in dealing with individual farmers. This has 
caused a great dissatisfaction among farmers aland llollaml and Benton Harbor, and 
some have absolutely refused to raise beets. (571, 572.) 

Mr. Smith says that in some of the factories the growers will nominate the tare 
men, and possibly have some voice in the selection of the weighman and Ipeet tester, 
thus removing all grounds of suspicion except in the matter of marc. (578.) 

Mr. Turnbci.l states that each load or car of Ipeets delivered tip the American Beet 
Sugar Company at Oxnard, Cal., is tested for the percentage of sugar, and the farmers 
are allowed to employ a check chemist to verify the tests. (979.) 

3. Beet growers’associations.—Mr. Smith testifies that the beet growers about Bay 
City have organized an association for mutual instruction in the art of beet grow¬ 
ing and for the purpose of securing 1 letter {prices. The association was formed in 
the late summer of 1899, and held frequent meetings during the winter and spring. 
Itwas this organization which secured the increase in the price of beets. Similar 
organizations are formed for the western {part of the State. (577, 578.) 

4. Assistance to farmers.—Mr. lino Kits testifies that the Binghamton Beet Sugar 
Company the first, year employed 4 men in tiie field all summer to instruct the 
fanners and get a complete history of every man’s crop. This made it {possible tip 
tell the kind of -oil and cultivation best adapted to sugar beets. (561.) 

Mr. Tua.vacu. testifies that the American Beet Sugar Company, of Oxnard, Cal., 
furnishes the seed at cost, 12 cents a pound, deducting the amount from the first 
delivery of beets. The company also employs a number of agricultural experts, and 
advertises to give the growers the benefit of their knowledge as to the [proper han¬ 
dling of the land, {planting, thinning, harvesting, etc. (979.) 

5. Transportation, itorage, and pitting.—.Yeai York. —Mr. Koouas says Ipeets are 
hauled to Binghamton from distances of 75 to 100 miles. The season for running 
Ipeet-sugar factories is alxiut 100 to 120 days, beginning in'New York the 1st. of Octo¬ 
ber. The Binghamton Beet, .Sugar (Company provides storage sheds for the beets, all 
of which are received by the 1st of Decemlier. The factory has a capacity of 250 
tons per day of 24 hours. It handled 13,000 tons in 1899, and contracted for about 
20,000 tons for 1900. (553.) 

Michigan. —Mr. Smith says over 50 per cent of the tieets are hauled to the facto¬ 
ries on ears from stations up to 40 miles from the factory. Some factories pay the 
freight on the beets, and in some cases they are unloaded free of cost; in other cases 
the beets are received at any time, and the farmers not forced to pit them. (577,578.) 

Mr. Smith emphasizes the difficulty of the storage problem. Most farmers prefer 
to hold the lieets and deliver them after the harvest. During the harvest they have 
huge gangs of men, and they want to devote all their energies to getting the beets 
pulled up and pitted, hauling them to the factory at their leisure during the winter. 
It seems inevitable that the tenner must deliver liis [products in installments as called 
for by the factories, liecause of the bulkiness of the crop and the limited capacity of 
the Ipeet sheds which a factory can construct. To Keep the beets from thawing after 
freezing they must lie buried, and the cost of pitting them and afterwards removing 
them from the pit with pick and shovel has deterred many farmdhi from beet grow¬ 
ing. To obviate this difficulty the Benton Harbor factory undertook in 1900 to 
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receive beets as fast as farmers could deliver them or to pay the expense of pitting. 
(576-678.) 

6 . Cooperation and collective ownerihlp.—I)r. Wilby declares that the interests of 
the manufacturer and farmer are identical. If a manufacturer wishes to get the 
advantage of the farmer, he is cutting his own throat, and the farmer who wants to get 
the best of the manufacturer is defeating his own interests. Success is a benefit to 
both. These things have adjusted themselves in Germany largely through coopera¬ 
tion. About one-half of the beets grown in Germany belong to fanners who nave 
shares in tho factories. In the year 1894-95 the area under cultivation was 1,090,801 
acres, or 441,441 hectares. The yield of beets was 32.9 tons per hectare, or 13.3 tons 
per acre. Of this crop 41.64 per cent was grown by the factories and 58.36 per cent 
was bought by the factories. These percentages vary slightly from year to year, but 
represent very closely the relative magnitude of the cooperative beet growth as com¬ 
pared with the total magnitude of the industry in Germany. Dr. Wiley says it is 
evident that if such a system of cooperation could be established in this country it 
would be very much more satisfactory both to the farmers and to the factories, inas¬ 
much as the former would lie factory owners. He believes that in the course of time 
the cooperative factory will 1)0 a very large element in the industry in this country, 
and that it is the best solution of the difficulty, though it is a little hard on outside 
farmers, because the cooperative factories pay a very low price for beets. In Ger¬ 
many all the cooperative factories pay less for beets than the noncooperative facto¬ 
ries. (663,664.) 

Mr. Smith savs a large share, of the stock of the Holland Sugar Company is owned 
by farmers in the vicinity of Holland. (572.) 

F. Manufacture of beet sugar.—1. Number and capacity of factorise.— - Dr. 

Wiluy submits a list of the 30 beet-sugar factories in operation in 1899, showing a 
total capacity of 19,100 tons daily, of 6 factories building in May, 1900, and of 5 other 
' companies organized and having factories projected either for 1900 or 1901. The fac¬ 
tory at Crockett, Cal., refines the Hawaiian sugar in addition to its local business. 
Most of the factories have a capacity of about 500 tons. Dr. Wiley explains that the 
capacities given are maximum capacities, which are rarely reached, because with the 
complicated machinery there is seldom 24 hours of uninterrupted work. The real 
working capacity may lie estimated at about two-thirds of the maximum capacity, or 
lietween 12,000 and 15,000 tons daily. The probable yield in 1899 was about 65,000 
or 70,000 tons. Dr. Wiley estimates the production for 1900 with a favorable crop 
at nearly 100,000 tons. (650-652.) 

Dr. Wiley says the average size of our factories is larger than in Europe. The 
largest factory in the world is at Salinas, Cal., with a capacity of 3,000 tons of beets 
daily. The factories are operated only from 60 to 120 days a year. (640.) 

Mr. RooEgs thinks that sugar can lie made at a minimum cost in a factory with a 
capacity of 500 tons a day. The cost of a 500-tou plant is about $500,000. (558,559.) 

2. Looatdon of factories. —Mr. Smith says that in selecting sites for beet-sugar fac¬ 
tories it was necessary to consider not only the attitude of the farmers and the qual¬ 
ity of the soil, but an abundant and pure water supply and transportation facilities, 
upon which depends the cheapness of coal and limestone. (567.) 

Mr. Saylou says that on the Pacific coast the beets are planted in some places in 
February. Some of the factories are so fortunately located with reference to the 
variance in tho time of harvesting in the surrounding valleys that they have a long 
time for the manufacturing campaign, beginning as early as August. In the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, Michigan, and New York the harvesting begins about the middle of 
()< tol>er and is done all at once. (583.) 

Mr. W hit.nev says two sugar factories have been closed within the last 2 or 3 years, 
because located on lands containing alkali. (869.) 

3. Employment of expert!.—According to Mr. Saylob, business men know nothing 
about tho process of making sugar, and very little about the markets for sugar. They 
must depend upon an expert in manufacturing until experience has given them the 
necessary information. (586 .) 

Mr. Smith says that while it was necessary at the outset to employ experts from 
abroad, Americans are rapidly learning the business, and the American factories will 
soon be manned throughout by Americans. The employment of foreigners as labor¬ 
ers and as superintendents has not been entirely satisfactory. The West Bay City 
factory importod a large number of Bohemians and Austrians in 1899, but they were 
shipped back to Europe at the close of the campaign. Several of the Michigan fac¬ 
tories were planning to employ American labor almost exclusively in 1900. (570, 
671,573.) ' 

Mr. Saylor says there are two factories in California where foreigners accustomed 
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to the labor are employed, but the rest of the work is done largely by Chinese and 
Japanese. (590.) 

4. American and imported machinery.—Mr. Rooehs testifies that the machinery used 
by the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company is partly French and partly American. 
There is a duty of 45 per cent on the imported machinery.' Some manufacturers in 
this country have been making as good machinery as can lie made in France, but 
some German concerns make us good machinery us is made in this country. (558, 
559.) 

Mr. Rogers testifies that the sugar factory at Rome has ceased operations, the pro¬ 
prietors having bought a plant, in Canada; but a company„\vas organized at Lyons, 
Wayne County, in the spring of ]9(X), which took the contracts that formerly had 
gone to Rome. The foreign machinery used in the Rome factory was very unsatis¬ 
factory. It took 105 days to work up 9,(XX) tons of beets. (558.) 

Professor Kenzo: says the machinery for the manufacture of beet sugar made 
in the United States is unquestionably better than the German machinery. The 
factories at Esscxvillc, near Bay City, at Rochester, and at Alma are equipped 
with American machinery, and have turned out sugar of most excellent quality. 
(543,544.) 

One manufacturer, however, used German machinery and employed a German 
chemist, producing some very miserable sugar, which injured the general confidence 
in the Michigan product. 

Mr. Smith, director of the Michigan experiment Station, testifies that the sugar 
made in the 9 Michigan factories in 1899 was generally a prime article, hut at the 
date of his testimony (May, 1900) there was a lawsuit pending between one of the 
companies and the builders of its factory, who had put in German machinery 
adapted to the manufacture of sugar for refining purposes and not for the market. 
The president of the company bail succeeded in selling the sugar to refining com¬ 
panies and elsewhere to very good advantage, so that the financial loss was not very 
great, but unfortunately much sugar was sent to Chicago which was off color, and 
the people who had formerly bought the product of the Michigan companies with¬ 
out question at once became suspicious, and would buy no sugar from Michigan 
without examination. The reputation of all the Michigan factories suffered from the 
output of this one factory, (5ti9.) 

Mr. Smith says the West Bay ('itv Sugar Company lias suffered great financial loss 
because the (ierman machinery in its factory was not capable of extracting the proper 
amount of sugar. The lieets yielded only 134 pounds of sugar to the ton of beets for 
which the factory paid an average of 84.33J a ton. (57(1.) 

Dr. Wii.ky says the United States is still far behind in the culture of the beet, 
though we have fhe best beet-sugar factories in the world and experts are coming 
from all over Europe to study them. < )ur constructors are quicker to adapt themselves 
to exigencies than the Eunqionn machinists, and have made better machines, a great 
many of w hich arc now being used in Europe, es[K'cially tin: centrifugals, or drying 
machines, which are recognized everywhere as the best in the world. The first 
American factories imported every piece of machinery they contained, Imt some of the 
best factories in this country to-day have no imported machinery; though some forms 
of machinery, such as tin* slicers, are still imported lo some extent. The boilers, 
centrifugals, evaporating pans, vacuum pans, and driers are all of domestic manufac¬ 
ture. Dr. Wiley is informed that one of the factories equipped almost entirely with 
imported machinery for the crop of 1899 and 1900 replaced it with American machin¬ 
ery for the crop of 1900 and 1901. (040.) 

8. Extraction of juice.—Dr. Wiusv says that in making the analysis to deter¬ 
mine the amount of sugar in the beet only a portion of the juice is extracted, lint the 
juice which remains has practically the same composition. No machine will express 
all the juice; an ordinary press will not take out more than 50 or tit) per cent. That 
is the reason the press can not 1st used in commercial operations, as in the case of 
sugar cane. A good strong sugar mill properly adjusted will take out from 80 to 83 
per cent of the juice which the cane contains, but no press will extract that much 
juice from the beet. (002.) 

Mr. .Smith submits a table showing for each of the 9 beet-sugar factories in Michi¬ 
gan the quantity of beets sliced and the amount of dry granulated sugar produced in 
1899. The product varied from 124 to 182.1 pounds of sugar to the ton of ixiets. 

Mr. Smith says the construction companies claim that their factories ought to 
extract 10 per cent of sugar, or 200 pounds to the ton, but Mr. Smith has never I sen 
in any factory east of California that claimed to get as much as that, and the Mich¬ 
igan factories come very far short of it. The Michigan Sugar Company, in tinier to 
get 182 pounds, had to modify tile temperature in the diffusion batteries in a way the 
German operators knew nothing about. (569, 670.) 
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Mr. Smith explains that tin: amount of sugar reported refers to the amount of 
crystallized A No. 1 granulated sugar. There is also some second and third run 
sugar which reduces the loss somewhat. >lr. Eooers says the second and third run 
is not obtained in most of the Michigan factories. Mr. Smith thinks the percentage 
of sugar recovered will increase. (681.) 

6. By-products. — Pulp. —Mr. Saylor says there is no feed known equal to beet 
pulp f„ r dairy cows and for fattening steers, or for sheep, lambs, mares, and hogs; 
but. few farmers appreciate its value and few of the factories are able to realize much 
from it. In California whole dairy districts, running train loads of milk into Han 
Francisco, have been established solely because of ability to secure this pulp at a 
price of $1 a ton. (587.) 

Mr. Rookiis says that the Binghamton Beet. Hugar Company at first gave the pulp 
to the farmers, but after about a month charged 25 cents a ton, and only a small 
part of the product, was taken. In 1899 the company charged 50 cents a ton and 
could have sold three times the amount produced. Mr. Rogers has found (it) teams 
in line waiting to be loaded, and many of them would w ait all day. The company 
now gives beet growers sjiecial accommodations for getting pulp. Mr. Rogers says 
the fiiilp isoneof the best milk-producing foods lie knows of, and is worth more than 
$1 a ton to any farmer who has dairy cows to feed. Some farmers have paid that 
much freight on it. (551.) 

Professor Keiizie says that in Michigan the fiulp was at first, given away to the 
fanners, and the factories even ran it out on cars so as to dump it into the farmers’ 
wagons. At Bav City they are trying to form a company for drying the pulp so that 
it can lie carried to a distance and sold as cattle food. Professor Kedzie thinks the 
farmers of Michigan have been sullicieiitly awakened to the value of this pulp in 
connection with other food for fattening stock. In Nebraska it, has-been used very 
largely for feeding stock, and the most delicious and juicy beef has been made out of 
pulp mid prairie hay. The pulp also increases the flow of milk. It can be siloed 
and will keep better than common corn ensilage. (518.) 

Mr. Smith says the supply of by-products at, Bay City is so large that only a small 
percentage is utilized for feeding live stock and for fertilizers, but he has found a 
growing feeling among the farmers in that vicinity in favor of feeding the pulp to 
cattle, and many teams were engaged up to late in the spring of 1900 in hauling it 
away. Farmers were preparing to make ensilage of it, and relied upon it largely as 
succuli nt feed for dairy cows and pigs. The molasses, rich as it is in potash, is never 
wasted in Michigan. The slaked lime is being used as fertilizer on lands needing it 
near all the factories. (578.) 

Mr. Smith, testifying in May, ItfOO, said the Bay City Coni]miiy was installing a 
plant for drying the pulp and mixing it, with molasses to make feed for cattle. The 
hulk of the product was already sold for export at a nominal advance over the cost 
of production. It contained 1(1.9 per cent of protein and a high percentage of carbo¬ 
hydrates. (571.) 

Mr. Saylor says that in Germany the pulp is dried and prepared for the market 
as tlax-seed meal and other products are ill this country, and sells in the feed stores 
for about (it) per cent of what these products bring. (588.) 

Mr. Ti axm i.i., of California, states that both the beet tops and the pulp are valua¬ 
ble food for sheep and cattle. A yield of 15 tons of beets to the acre leaves(i or 8 
tons of green tops on the field, and the company gives the grower half the weight 
of his beets, 7£ tons, in pulp, at 10 cents a ton, on cars at the factory or on wagons at 
the factory loading chute. Mr. Turnbull presents a table giving the value )>er ton and 
the value per acre of beet pulp, beet tops, alfalfa hay, barley, barley hay, and barley 
straw. The value per acre of the beet, pulp and tops together is given us about $25, 
while the value per acre of a crop of barley hav is given as $18, of a crop of barley, 
grain and straw together, $27.75, and of alfalfa hay $48. The lieet tops are best 
utilized by bringing cattle or sheep upon the fields as soon as the beets have been 
carted away. The droppings remaining on the land contain nearly all the mineral 
plant food of the tops. (970, 980.) 

Mi ilium.— Mr. Saylor says that in Europe alcohol, vinegar, and shoe blacking are 
manufactured from the molasses, but in America thus far it is a loss. One of the 
problems to be worked out is that of extracting the. actual sugar from the molasses, 
giving it a greater value than it has as a by-product,. (587.) 

Dr. Wiley submits a statistical table showing Germany’s production, importation, 
utilization, and exportation of molasses since 1871, and a statement explaining the 
various processes employed. (857.) 

Mr. Rooeks says that in 1899 he began distributing molasses to the best farmers, 
and it was fed to cattle and horses with excellent results, by pouring it on the hay 
or gram. The molasses is about 50 per cent sugar and 5 per cent potash, and is very 
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fattening. In Germany much of the molasses is made into alcohol, but less than 
formerly because it is used as a food product. The Binghamton company can not 
afford to make it into alcohol and pay a tax of f2.10 upon it. It is rated as grain 
alcohol; if it could be put in as wood alcohol, on which ttiere is no tax, the company 
could afford to make it. (554.) 

7. Branoh factories.—Mr. Saylor says the factory at Lehi, Utah, has established a 
substation known as a rasping station, where the juice is extracted from the beets 
and pumped to the central factory through a pipe line 50 miles long.- A second sub¬ 
station nearly as far away was being established in the spring of 1000, and several 
pipe lines were contemplated in case these should prove successful. Mr. Saylor says 
the success of these experiments would tend to revolutionize the sugar industry, 
making it possible to locate a factory at some point favorable on account of its facil¬ 
ities for fuel, shipping, water, etc., and suhfaetories at other points, thus bringing 
them into close relations with the farmers. (585, 58(1.) 

6. Sugar cane.—1. Production.— Louisiana. —Dr. AY'iley says we use in this 
country 2,000,000 tons of sugar yearly, and produce about 300,000 tons of all kinds. 
The Louisiana production fluctuates greatly, averaging probably 200,000 tons. In 
the winter of 1898-99 the temperature fell to 13 degrees, practically killing all the 
cane in the State. Louisiana is not far enough south for cane sugar, and is entirely 
too far south for beet sugar. Texas has produced cane sugar, but its production is 
unimportant. Florida is hardly to lie considered as a cane-sugar country, at least 
until the swamp lands are drained. Dr. Wiley thinks the production of cane sugar 
in the United States is more likely to decrease than to increase. Cane is now planted 
in Louisiana practically every 2 years; in Cuba it is planted once in 15 years, and 
fields are frequently harvested for 50 years. (049.) 

Dr. Stubbs estimates the sugar-cane production of Louisiana for 1901 at IKK),000 
tons, though he says it should have been 400,000 tons. The crop of 1897, the largest 
ever made, was over 340,000 tons; but the crop of 1898 was damaged by a very wet 
fall and that of 1899 by a very destructive frost, (772.) 

Mr. Saylor testifies that the cost of producing sugar in Louisiana is considerably 
higher than in the tropical islands, Cuba, Hawaii, and I’orto Rico being more natural 
cane producers, and wages being higher in Louisiana. (589.) 

Cuba.— Dr. Wiley declares that Cuba is the natural sugar-producing country of 
the world; that no other country can compare with it. He prophesies that if Cuba 
is prosperous and has a suitable government it will in 50 years produce 3,000,000 tons 
of sugars year, but first immense forests must lie subjugated, railroads built, and 
marshes drained. As ('iiban sugar comes in German sugar will stay out. The maxi¬ 
mum production of Cuba in the past has rarely exceeded 1,000,000 tons. In 50years 
the United States will eat at least 0,000,000 tons of sugar yearly, so that there will 
be the same necessity for domestic production that exists to-day, even allowing for 
the most favorable development in the tropical regions. (653.) 

Hawaii. —Dr. Wiley says Hawaii also is a garden of cane, but nature has prevented 
any (treat expansion, and practically all the land in the Hawaiian Islands capable of 
growing sugar is under cultivation. In the yield per acre Hawaii exceeds Cuba; an 
almost incredible yield of 14 tons of sugar to an acre of land has been obtained. 
(654.) 

Saylob testifies that the leading plantation of the Hawaiian Islands produces 10.1 
tons of sugar to the acre, a larger average than some States make from beets, but for 
all the islands the average is about 6 tons to the acre. (589.) 

British possessions. —Dr. Wiley says that though the British are better farmers than 
the Spanish they have never been able to compete in their West Indian possessions 
with Cuba in producing cane sugar, and to-day the sugar industry in the British 
West Indies is bankrupt. The West Indian Commission thoroughly investigated the 
question, with the result that the home government gave several hundred thousand 
pounds to keep the industry from becoming exterminated. If necessary, science 
with the sugar beet can destroy the natural sugar plant of the Tropics. (054.) 

Dr. Wiley says that, with all the agricultural skill of the British and their fertile 
lands in the Barbados and British Guiana, their sugar industry has gone to the wall 
in competition with the beets of Europe. Dr. Wiley suggests that at some future 
time Hawaii and other cane-producing countries may also feel the effect of this compe¬ 
tition. (854.) 

2. Methods of cultivation.— Dr. Wiley says sugarcane is not susceptible of scientific 
improvement, as the beet is, though it can be improved a little by selection. Cane is 
produced to a limited extent from seed, but the joints of cane so produced are planted 
just as the old cane is, and the possibilities of improvement in that manner are limited. 
(653, 654.) 
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Dr. Stubbs says triennal rotation is usually adopted in Louisiana. Tho land is first 
planted in corn and laid l>y in cowpeas. The cornstalks are cut, and the peas are 
plowed under with large 6 or 8 horse plows and the land immediately put in caue, 
which is planted in September, and from that time until March. The stubbles are 
allowed to bear another year. At the end of the second year the land is plowed and 
put back in peas, which give a nitrogenous crop of 120 to 128 pounds to the acre, 
thus supplying the fertility of the soil. Some planters, particularly in the extreme 
southern part of the State, employ a quadrennial rotation, leaving the fields in stub¬ 
bles 2 years. A few great sugarhouses make “succession cane” (that is, they plow 
up the cane and plant again at once); but only when they require all the cane their 
lands will produce. Tins practice is extremely wearing to the soil, because the cane 
is a great nitrogenous crop. (774.) 

3. Sugarhouaes.—Dr. Stubbs testifies that the sugarhouses of Louisiana represent an 
investment of $100,000,000. They are up to date in every respect, and fully equal 
to any in the world, not excepting those of Hawaii. Dr. Stubbs believes that the 
full equivalent of the profits made in the sugar industry in Louisiana since the war 
has gone into the reconstruction of these sugarhouses, in order to increase their 
capacity and diminish the expense. Sixteen years ago a sugarhouse with a capacity 
of 200 tons of cane a day was considered a marvel; now several take from 1,500 to 
2,000 tons a day. It formerly required 40 or 50 hands to put the cane on the carrier 
in a mill of 200 tons capacity, but now the whole wagonload of cane is lifted by 
machinery into cars that are run alongside the carrier. Thus 2 or 3 men will feed 
the carrier with 1,500 or 2,000 tons a day. 

The sugar interests of Ixmisiana have been economized by increasing the capacity 
of the sugarhouses. A sugarhouse with a capacity of 1,500 tons of cane daily can 
produce sugar much more cheaply than one of 200 tons capacity, liecause the same 
amount of intelligent expert labor is required in either case. The vacuum pan, dis¬ 
charging 300,000 pounds of sugar daily, can l>e operated by one man just as easily as 
the one at the experiment station, where only 2,500 pounds are produced. Improved 
machinery has saved the sugar industry. (771.) 

4. Holaaaea from oane a agar.—Dr. Stubbs says that until a few years ago the 
molasses from the sugarhouses which exhaust the sugar had no sale, and was thrown 
into the streams. The introduction of tank cars has made it possible to realize a 
profit from the molasses. The tank cars are brought up to the sugarhouses and the 
molasses pumped into them and shipped to Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, and elsewhere, 
to be mixed with glucose and sold as molasses. One barrel of Louisiana molasses and 
3 barrels of glucose make 4 barrels of nice Louisiana sirup, and Louisiana imports 
almost 3 times as much glucose as is sold of the finished Louisiana molasses. 

A great deal of the molasses is fed to stock. It is worth more as feed than the 
commercial price of 3 to 5 cents per gallon, but the planters make from 3 to 5 times 
as much as the stock can consume. 

In the open-kettle sugarhouses, where probably one-fifth of the product of the 
State is still made, after evaporation in an open vessel, the sugar is clarified very 
thoroughly and put into hogsheads and drained, the drainings constituting open- 
kettle molasses, worth from 30 to 50 cents a gallon unadulterated, or $1 a gallon 
when mixed w ith white glucose. The great demand for this molasses keeps alive 
the open-kettle sugarhouses. 

The molasses, after being mixed with glucose, sells throughout the country as 
Louisiana sirup, and goes into retail consumption for eating. Upon analysis it is 
easily detected, because glucose is a right-polarizing sirup, and mixed molasses fre¬ 
quently polarizes 104 to 105, whereas the maximum for pure, sugar is only 100, showing 
that it contains corn sirup, which consists of glucose, maltose, and dextrin, all 3 of 
which polarize heavily to tho right, making the polarization of the mixture to the 
right larger than that of sugar. (774,775.) 

5. Louisiana an gar planters.—Dr. Stubbs says the sugar planters of Louisiana are 
perhaps the most intelligent body, as a rule, in the world. They are wealthy, 
thoroughly educated men—a cosmopolitan people who came to’Louisiana and 
invested their capital in sugar plantations. While they were educated in many lines, 
they were not ail well advanced in sugar methods, and early felt the necessity of 
information of that kind. (781.) (See also Sugar experiment Motion, E, p. exxvit.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the profitableness of the sugar crop depends largely upon the man 
managing it. _ There is more in the man than in the land. The economical and intel¬ 
ligent administration of a good sugar estate frequently brings profits where other 
estates fail, (773.) 

H. The maple-sugar Industry In Vermont.— Mr. Speak, manager of the 
Vermont Maple sugar Association, testifies that out of 80,000,000 pounds of maple 
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sugar produced in tho United States, thecensuscreditsVermontwith 15, CKX>,000 pounds. 
New York produces the next largest amount, and Ohio produces about <5,000,000 
pounds. Some 22 or 25 States produce, more or less maple sugar. Tho industry 
means to the Vermont farmers an incomeof from $1,000,(KM) to $1,500,(XK) a year, and 
is as important to them as any line of industry they are engaged in, except dairying. 
The income from sugar is practically so much added revenue. The sugar season of 
alxiut. 3 to 6 weeks comes at a time when there is not very much else to he done. 
The sugar-making season is a time of considerable social interest. Nearly every 
sugar camp has its sugar parties of young and old. The maple groves are used for 
pasturage to a considerable extent; the growth of maple taw does not prevent the 
production of considerable feed for stock. New orchards have been planted in a 
lew sections, and this ought to be done more. They mature sufficiently to la 1 utilized 
in 35 to 10 years. A great many trees have lieen planted by the roadside, serving 
for shade as well as for sugar. The average product of a maple tree varies from 1 to 
5 or 6 pounds; 3 pounds is a fair average. It is not advisable to have more than 
30 or 40 trees to the acre. When they arc 50 years old the product should be about, 
100 pounds of sugar to the acre. The price varies from 6 to 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. Spear says the maple-sugar industry has undergone great changes in the past 
40 or 50 years. The sap used to be boiled out of doors in a caldron kettle, where 
charcoal and leaves could get in. Maple sap is almost as susceptible of contamina¬ 
tion as milk, and the liest operators now handle it with as much cure. If it is 
exposed to the air it loses its delicate llavnr and its light color. It isevaporated in 
sugarhouses immediately after being drawn from the trees. It. takes about 10 or 15 
minutes for the sap to How from one end of the evaporator to the other, and it should 
be boiled rapidly enough to be drawn as sirup when it reaches the farther end. A 
large amount of sugar, however, is still made carelessly and exposed to bad atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. (405-107.) 

1. Commercial aspects of tlic sugar question.—1. World's, production 

of sugar. —Dr. Wii.ey testilics that the world’s production of sugar is probably 
7,000,000 tons, of which more than 4,000,000 tons are produced from Ix-ets, practi¬ 
cally all on the continent of Europe. (Oils, 030.) 

2. Consumption in the United States.—Mr. Snow testifies that the annual consump¬ 
tion of sugar in the United States is about +,000,000,000 pounds, or 2,000,000 tons, of 
which nearly 1,700,000 tons are imported. 1241.) 

Dr. Smuts savs rice ami sugar can not U- overproduced for years to come. The 
sugar crop is only one-seventh of the country’!- consumption. Our present consump¬ 
tion of sugar is a little over 2,000,000 tons, of which only about 300,000 tons are 
produced in I-onisiana. (773, 782.) 

Mr. Rogers says the consumption of sugar in this country is about M) pounds per 
capita, and is increasing every year. Three-fifths of all the sugar we are now con¬ 
suming (May, 190t)) is tart sugar. (502.) 

Dr. Wh kv says the consumption of sugar per capita in this country is between 02 
and 05 pounds. In England it is between 72 and 75 pounds. The consumption is 
greatest in England, a great deal being used for preserving jams, marmalades, etc., 
largely for exporting. The consumption on flu! table is greater per capita in this 
country than in England. 1050.) 

Dr. Wiley says the United States is now consuming 2,000,000 tons cf sugar, and 
predicts that in 10 years the consumption will lie 3,000,000 tons. If the sugar from 
our 2 tropical possession* wen; brought, in fret; there would still lie a shortage in the 
supply, and it would take years to reestablish the industry in ('uba and the Philip¬ 
pines to anything like its former extent. It will lie necessary to continue the impor¬ 
tation of lieet. sugar from Europe or to extend our own industry. Dr. Wiley believes 
that for 50 vears we shall need from 500,000 to 1,500,000 tons of beet sugar annually. 
(849.) 

Mr. Saylor says the demand for sugar increases at a very rapid rate. He thinks 
the annual increase fertile last 30 years, according hi statistics compiled by Dr. Wiley, 
has lieen 12 per cent. We can consume all the sugar we can produce anil all wo are 
likely to imjxirt from our island possessions for a long time. (589.) 

Mr. Rogers testifies that Binghamton, a town of from 45,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, 
expends $500,000 a year for sugar. The Binghamton Beet Sugar Company has made 
something over $100,(MJ0 worth a year; 3 such factories would not lie able to supply 
Binghamton alone. (555.) 

3. Imports.—Dr. Wii.ky says the imports of foreign lieet sugar for the year 1898 
amounted to 800,000 tons, while the production in the United States was aliout 50,000 
or 60,000 tons. The import duty amounts to about 1.8 cents a pound. The imports 
of sugar from Culm were formerly 1,000,000 tons; after the rebellion broke out, up 
4o the time of the Spanish war, they fell to less titan 200,000 tons. (853.) 
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Mr. Saylor says the Hawaiian Islands have been sending to this country about 
250,000 tons of sugar annually, of which about 60,000 tons have been going around the 
Horn to the Eastern coast, the rest being absorbed by tho Pacific coast and Missouri 
Valley trade; in 1899 the shipment was 282,000 tons. Ho estimates the maximum 
production of the Hawaiian Islands at about 450,000 tons annually; but this increase 
will involve a much higher cost, due to the necessity of growing sugar on higher 
lands, requiring a greater elevation of water for irrigation, and to increased wages. 
Porto Itico has lieen producing about 60,000 tons (and is probably eapableof doubling 
(hat amount) and sending us about 5 per cent of our present consumption. Cuba is 
capable of a large output. (587, 588.) 

Professor Kkimue testifies that the supply of sugar from the West Indies and from 
the Philippines was cut off during the war, and that nearly all produced in the Sand¬ 
wich Islands is used up on the Pacific coast, while that produced in Louisiana is no 
more than sufficient to supply that and the surrounding States. The great bulk of 
sugar consumed in this country of late has therefore come from Europe, and is pro¬ 
duced from the sugar licet. (544.) 

A director of the Michigan Sugar Company told Mr. Kcdzie that his factory would 
produce (>,000,(100 pounds a year, and that 7,500,000 pounds wen; required for the 
needs of the counties of Hay and Saginaw. The use of sugar, Professor Kedzie says, 
is constantly increasing. (548.) 

Mr. Snow testifies that, before the reciprocity treaty of 1870 Hawaii produced about 
20,000,000 to 80,000,000 pounds of sugar a year, and it was insisted that she had reached 
the limit of her production, but from that time on the sugar production of Hawaii 
increased hv leaps and bounds, until the United Stab-s alone has imported 500,000,000 
pound* in a year. Mr. Snow thinks this has undoubtedly been a detriment to the 
sugar industry of the 1 ’nited States. If the American sugar growers had been given 
the full benefit of tariff discrimination, they would have rapidly grown to a point 
w here they could furnish a much larger proportion of the sugar. (241.) 

The Philippine Islands export nearly 600,000,000 pounds of sugar in some years, 
of w hich the United States has never taken a very large share. If the duty were 
suddenly taken off, Mr. Snow deems it reasonable to suppose that practically all the 
sugar grow n in the Philippines would come to the United States, and the production 
would be stimulated as it was in Hawaii. If this sugar were admitted duty free to 
the United States, the greatest sugar market in the world, the amount grown under 
the present shiftless methods would be sufficient to supply ell the people living west 
of the Missouri River. If the production of the Philippines increased only 10 times, 
as that of Hawaii increased 24 or 25 times after the limit was supposed to have been 
reached, the Philippines could send us enough sugar to supplv our whole demand. 
(241,242.) 

4. Tariff on sugar,—Dr. Srrmis says there has been a tariff on sugar ever since the 
introduction of cane into Ismisiana in 1794, before Louisiana was admitted to the 
Union. During the Monroe Administration, 1812-1815, the duty was5 oentsapound, 
and the only time sugar has been on the free list was during the bounty period. 
During the first year of the war the tariff was lowered to one-half a cent, the lowest 
it has ever been. (772, 774.) 

Dr. Wiley says we have a countervailing duty on boot sugar; that is, the duty is 
increased on ini|xirts from countries giving an exjKirt Ixiuntv (e. g., Germany)" by 
the amount of the bounty. ((159.) 

Professor Kkiizik, of the Michigan Agricultural College, thinks the sugar tariff 
should be continued. If it were removed, while Europe still offers export bounties, 
we should have cheap sugar, but no large production of sugar. It would lie disas¬ 
trous to cut the price, of sugar down below the cost of production here. Ultimately, 
however, with the industry thoroughly established and with harmonious action 
bet ween the fanners and factories, we should be entirely independent of the tariff. 
(542.) 

M r. Saylor predicts that, the sugar industry will develop very rapidly in this coun¬ 
try if free sugar is not admitted from our tropical islands until it lias’had a proper 
chance to get started. Mr. Saylor favors the tariff, if constitutional, beeause the cost 
of production is such that the islands can pay a fair tariff and still afford to make 
sugar. Moreover, the American Sugar Refining Com puny and the combinations 
which control the sate of sugar have contracts with the planters of Hawaii to refine 
their sugar and put it on the market, sharing in the profits at a stipulated rate. Mr. 
Saylor understands that the same thing is true with reference to Porto Rico; hence 
the only interests benefited by free sugar would lie the producer and the company 
mentioned, and the planter in Porto Rico is, as a rule, a foreigner to both Porto Rico 
and the United States. (589.) 

Dr. W H.EY has never had any fear that the American sugar industry would be 
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ruined by free sugar as a result of the Spanish war. He declares that the admission 
free of duty of every pound of sugar made in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines 
would not affect the progress of the sugar-beet industry in this country. There 
would still be a deficit to be supplied. We should still have tojmport sugar, and the 
duties on sugar imported from other places would probably remain the same as now 
and would tend to fix the price. It is not an unmixed evil to have a low price on an 
agricultural crop, because (1) it increases consumption, which tends to restore prices, 
and (2) it teaches economy in manufacture. If Louisiana people had been told a 
few years ago that they would have to sell their sugar at 2} cents they would have 
held up their hands in horror, but they are doing it and making money. They had 
to change their agriculture and manufacture, and it has been to their benefit; they 
arc in a better position than when they got twice the price for their product. (654.) 

5. Cost of producing sugar at home and abroad. —I)r. Wiley estimates that sugar can 
be manufactured in Germany for 2} to 2} cents a pound, exclusive of the tax, and in 
this country, under the best possible conditions, for perhaps 3 cents a pound. The 
actual cost in this country has probably teen greater than that, teeauso many 
unfavorable conditions have obtained, the business being new. (655.) 

Dr. Wiley believes, however, that American machinery is so much more efficient 
than European, and fuel is so much cheaper and more economically used in this 
country, that we can make beet sugar almost, if not quite, as cheaply as it is made in 
Europe to-day, although we pay far more for beets and for labor. (640.) 

Mr. Saylor says capitalists hesitate about investments until they know what policy 
is to obtain with reference to our new possessions, where it is understood that sugar 
can be produced very cheaply. Porto Rico can produce raw sugar and send it to 
this country for about 2 cents a pound; the tariff is $1.68 per hundredweight. The 
cost of refining is about 05 per cent on the west coast and 55 on the Atlantic, making 
the cost of raising sugar in Porto Rico and placing it on the market here, refined, 
something over 2} cents. In Cuba the cost is probably very nearly the same. In 
Hawaii there are factories that can produce sugar much more cheaply, but the cost 
of production and transportation to this country averages about $40 a ton. In this 
country the cost of beet sugar ranges from 3 to perhaps 31 cents a pound. Very little 
is known about what it can be produced for when the farm laborers and factory 
experts are all thoroughly trainee!. (587.) 

Mr. Saylor says the only thing that gives Porto Rico, Cuba, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Philippines their great advantage in the production of sugar is the low cost of 
labor. In Porto Rico unskilled later is 30 cents a day, without board, and skilled 
laborers, such as brick masons, carpenters, etc., get 60 cents a day. In Hawaii sugar 
has been manufactured largely by contract laterers, chiefly Japanese, at $12.50 to 
$15 a month, without board, the employer furnishing living quarters, medical attend¬ 
ance, etc. Similar wages were paid the Japanese and Chinese in California 20 or 25 
years ago, but under the operation of Chinese exclusion and other influences they 
now receive about $30 a month. There is now, however, a very noticeable tendency 
toward increased wages in Hawaii, and one of the great problems is where to get later; 
Chinese immigration has teen stopped. Probably wages will increase to about what 
is paid on the Pacific Coast, in which case it will cost as much to produce sugar in 
Hawaii and place it on our markets as it now does to produce beet sugar in this 
country. (585.) 

Mr. Saylor adds that the tendenev toward increasing wages applies also to Porto 
Rico and Cute, where strikes for the 8-hour day and stipulated wages have lieen 
stimulated by emissaries of organized labor from the United States. (588.) 

Mr. Saylor thinks that the cost of production will be reduced every year in the 
United States, while it will be increasing in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba. He con¬ 
siders the sugar industry a perfectly safe business to engage in. (588.) 

6. Trice of ragar.— Mr. Weddkrburk understands that the sugar combination is all 
in the hands of one party, and that prices are raised and lowered at w i 11. A few years 
ago sugar retailed at 5 cents, then went up to 6 and 6$, and in June, 1900, was selling 
for 5} and 6 cents, according to the quantity purchased. (624, 625.) 

Dr. Stubbs testifies that the price of sugar (“off whites” and “yellow clarified”) 
has fallen in 16 years from 10 cents to 4 and 4} cents a pound. (771.) 

7. Raw and refined eager.— Dr. Wiley says ail the beet-sugar factories in this coun¬ 
try, with one or two exceptions, make refined sugar and are totally independent of 
the sugar trust. There are one or two factories controlled by Mr. Sprcckels that make 
raw sugar and send it to his refinery in San Francisco. (655.) 

Professor Kidzib testifies that the Michigan factories produce sugar ready for the 
table, hence it does not have to pass through the hands of the sugar trust. He con¬ 
siders deliverance from that monopoly one of the best things to te secured from the 
enterprise. (643, 544.) 
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Mr. Rogers testifies that the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company made granulated 
sugar the first year, but in 1899, owing to the sugar war, the difference between the 
price of yellow sugar and granulated sugar was less than one-half a cent, and the 
entire product of the factory was sold to the American Sugar Refining Company. If 
the difference were over half a cent, it would pay the factory to do the refining. 
(553.) 

Mr. Rogers adds that the difference in cost between the granulated sugar and raw 
sugar is very slight, and it pays to equip a sugar factory for refining. The Bingham¬ 
ton Beet Sugar Company is not in the hands of any trust, because it is equipped to 
refine its own sugar. (559.) 

Dr. Stubbs says the Louisiana sugarhouses have been forced to refine sugar because 
of the lack of competition in the markets. The American Sugar Refinery is the only 
buyer; hence few sugarhouses are unprepared to refine sugar when the prices for 
unrefined sugar are unsatisfactory. Dr. Stubbs thinks it is probably not best for the 
sugarhouses to refine sugar ordinarily, but says it is decidedly more profitable to 
refine it than to take whatever they can get from one purchaser. Whenever the 
trust will pay a fair price for 96 centrifugals, it is easier and more profitable for the 
sugarhouses to sell them, but whenever the price falls below such a point as will 
leave a profit they refine the sugar and put the refined sugar on the market. The 
so-called trust has no contract for the sale of the output of Louisiana, as is the case 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where several planters contract to make 96 centrifugals at a 
given price during the season. (771, 772.) 

Dr. Stubbs explains that the process of granulating sugar consists simply in run¬ 
ning the “off whites” through a revolving drum, where it is steam dried, preventing 
the cohering of the particles, or caking. A dozen or more sugarhouses in Louisiana 
granulate the sugar, but, as the Louisiana crop is consumed in a few months, it is not 
Found profitable to granulate, because the ‘ off-white ” sugar will sell readily and 
will keep a few months without getting lumpy. Yellow clarified sugar is a refined 
sugar, very similar to “coffee A.” It has a light-golden tint, which is given it arti¬ 
ficially in the sugarhouse, and it meets all the requirements of ordinary family 
consumption. (771.) 

8. Sugar from different lources compared.— Cane, and bed mgar. —Dr. Wiley says beet 
sugar is not so well adapted to preserving as cane sugar. He predicts that the great 
uBe for cane sugar in the future will lie for preserving, while beet sugar will be largely 
employed for ordinary table use. Beet sugar must lie absolutely pure before it can 
lie used, while cane sugar, to Dr. Wiley’s taste, is a good deal I letter in its raw state; 
he knows of no sugar so good as the old-fashioned yellow Louisiana sugar, while 
unrefined beet sugar is so bitter it could not lie eaten. There is no chemical differ¬ 
ence between cane and beet sugar, but beet sugar, after being put awav in a bottle 
for a week, gives an unpleasant odor, while cane sugar has a delightful aromatic 
odor. A beet-sugar factory smells like a soap factory, liecause the sugar contains a 
large amount of potash and some fat; while a cane-sugar factory has an aroma like a 

f -arden of roses. It is impossible to distinguish between the’ two kinds of sugar, 
lowever, in sweetened coffee and cake. (650.) 

Professor Keozie attributes to the sugar trust the suspicion that beet sugar is not 
good for preserving, which he considers groundless. (544.) 

Sorghum.— Dr. Stubbs says sugar is never made from Louisiana sorghum. It has 
been attempted, but found impossible. (775.) 

9. Future of eugar production in America.—Dr. Wiley says the United States has a 
marvelous climate, with great possibilities of development, and, from an industrial 
point of view, the development "of the sugar industry is worthy of consideration. 
(654.) 

Mr. Snow says we have every facility for sugar production in this country, but if 
the industry is not favored its development will be very slow. We have been 200 
years in building up the iron industry. With anything like the same fostering care 
the sugar industry could be built up In a much shorter time. Eventually the United 
States will make its own sugar, and the sooner this comes about the better for all 
concerned. In the end, beet sugar will more than hold its own against cane sugar. 
In European countries, where the beet-sugar industry has been built up by the 
fostering care of government, lieet sugar has entirely crowded out cane sugar. Mr. 
Snow objects to tho admission of foreign sugar duty free. (241, 242.) 

Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, says that it would be possible 
for this country to supply all the sugar it needs by means of beets. The pulp left 
after the sugar has been made can be profitably fed to cattle and the sugar would be 
largely pure profit. Nevertheless, if sugar can lie raised in our new possessions for 
2 or 2} cents per pound, it might not be profitable to grow beets for sugar. (22.) 
Mr. Saylor says we are only on the threshold of the introduction of this industry, 

668a -xvm 
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and mentions the possibility that we may some time be able to export sugar. (586.) 

Mr. Rogeks has estimated that it would take over a million acres to produce the 
sugar consumed in the United States. Devoting this area to sugar beets would take 
it out of competition with other products, leave at honfe the money now spent 
abroad for sugar, and give employment to the unemployed. (661.) 


XI. THE NATURAL ENEMIES OF AGRICULTURE. 

A. Insert pests.— 1. The multiplication of injurious insects.—Dr. Howard, Chief 
Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, says that injurious 
insects were noticed as soon as man began to grow crops. The prophet Joel, whom 
Dr. Howard characterizes as an agricultural pessimist, mentioned several insects, 
including the grasshopper and the palmer worm. As agriculture has become more 
extensive, insects have found conditions more favorable for rapid multiplication. 
The cultivation of crops in enormous Holds is particularly favorable to the increase 
of insects. In Europe, where the holdings are smaller and culture more intensive, 
less trouble is experienced than in this country. In the older agriculture of the 
South the caterpillar and bollworm were extremelv injurious in cotton fields of from 
500 to 1,000acres, and the planters could not spray with ease. Now, with much smaller 
fields and more diversified agriculture, the conditions for the multiplication of insects 
are not nearly so good. 

Dr. Howard says there is a certain balance in nature which has always been pre¬ 
served, and in the state of nature each species seems to take cam of itself pretty well; 
but man, by his extensive cropping, lias disturlied the balance of nature, and tile 
enormous multiplication of injurious insects seems to lie an effort of nature to restore 
the original balance. (759.) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, says that the insects and diseases which the 
farmer has to fight are more numerous and more serious than formerly, Ix'cause of 
the introduction of new pests through commerce, and because of the greater variety 
of crops, the greater extent of crops of one kind, and the fact that the natural breeding 
places in the woods and fields are being eliminated. On the other hand, the fanner 
has more resources for the conflict than he had a generation ago. Much of the work 
of the experiment stations has been directed toward overcoming natural difficulties. 
In most cases the farmer has a recourse for the destruction of pests. Indeed, Mr. 
Bailey asserts, in another connection, that diseases and insects are under better con¬ 
trol than they were 100 years ago. (1006, 1013.) 

2. Economic importance of insect pests. —Dr. Howard estimates the annual loss to 
crops from the ravages of insects at atxmt $300,000,000, and says that live stock also 
suffers severely from insects. The farming class does not lose the amount stated, 
beeauseof the enhanced price of the remainder of the crop when there is a widespread 
insect jicst, hut that increase in price means an economic loss to the country at large. 
Dr. Howard quoteH Dr. James Fletcher, the Dominion entomologist of Canada, as 
saying that the United States leads the world in economic entomology, and that the 
damage to agricultural products by insects would probably be twice as great as it is 
were i t not for the laliors of economic entomologists. The (1 eneral Government spends 
$30,000 a year in supporting the Division of Entomology in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and 30 of the 45 States have State entomologists who are investigating insects 
and publishing bulletins. At the foundation of the Department of Agriculture not 
a single reliable remedy was known for any injurious insect. At present there is a 
fairly good remedy for every insect of economic importance. 

Dr. Howard says agriculture sustains the greatest loss from the codling moth or 
apple grub, the Hessian fly, and the chinch bug. He estimates the annual loss from 
these insects at $60,000,000. (753,754.) 

3. Insects injurious to grain.— Hemian fly.— Dr. Howard says the Hessian ily is 
thought to have been brought to this country in the straw bedding of the Hessian 
soldiers in the Revolutionary War. This explanation has been disputed, however, 
and the matter can not lie decided at this late date. (756.) 

Dr. Howard says that an early strip of wheat is sometimes planted as a trap crop 
to allow the Hessian flies to concentrate, and the bulk of the wheat is planted later. 
Dr. Howard thinks this trap strip the best remedy yet found for the Hessian fly. 
Several of the State entomologists are working on tpat line, stimulated by the recent 
losses from the Hessian fly. One of the experts in the Division of Entomology is also 
devoting his entire time to the Hessian fly, and expects to publish a bulletin giving 
the results of his study. No extermination of the Hessian tl w is to be expected, but 
a study must be made of the weather conditions and the probabilities of early or late 
falls in each locality. In bad years there must be some alteration of the method oi 
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cropping. The study of crop conditions and the possibility of variation in the method 
of cropping is a very important point in economic entomology. (758.) 

4. Wheat weevils.— Dr. Howard says that all the insects that are injurious to stored 
grain are cosmopolitan, because grain goes all over the world. There are several 
species of grain weevils. The one known as the fly weevil in this country is not 
strictly a weevil; it is a moth which lavs its eggs in the grain. Where grain is stored 
in bulk a very satisfactory remedy is the cveporation of bisulphide of carbon on top 
of the grain. The vapor is heavier than air, and sinks down to the bottom of the 
grain and destroys the insects. Hydrocyanic acid is now being used against a new 
grain moth, known as the Mediterranean flour moth, which is l>ecoming prevalent 
in this country. (758.) 

Chinch bug. —Dr. Howard says the chinch bug is a difficult insect to get rid of. 
Almost the only feasible remedy is to attack it when it migrates from the wheat field 
to the neighboring com fields, about the 1st of July. Much interesting experimental 
work has neon done in Kansas with diseases of the chinch bug. Fungous diseases 
were propagated in the laboratory, and, under certain conditions, when the labora¬ 
tory cultures were put out in the fields the disease was communicated to the bugs 
and they died in great numliers. ThiB had to be done in very damp weather, how¬ 
ever. The Division of Entomology has published a bulletin on the chinch bug by 
the Ohio entomologist, Professor Webster. (758.) 

Grnmhoppi'r.— I)r. Howard says the migratory grasshopper bred in arid places in 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and migrated to the fertile portions of Kansas 
and Colorado. They could live, only one generation in the lower country. They 
could breed successfully in such enormous quantities only in their permanent breed¬ 
ing grounds, and the conditions brought about by the settling of the arid regions 
made that district unfavorable for their unrestricted multiplication. To this fact Dr. 
Howard attributes the nonrecurrence of the Rocky Mountain locust since 1876. He 
says the damage done nowadays by grasshoppers in the West is by the local non- 
nugratory species. Once in a while a swarm of migratory grasshoppers will come 
down from the Assinniboine country and settle in North Dakota or Minnesota, but 
it is promptly stamped out. About 7 or 8 years ago a’large swarm settled in 
Ottertail County, Minn. The Governor of the State authorized the purchase of sev¬ 
eral carloads of petroleum and certain destructive apparatus, and the State authori¬ 
ties, with the aid of the county officials, quickly wined the pest out. When the 
young art! hopping around a large sledge covered with kerosene is dragged over the 
ground and the grasshoppers light, on the kerosene and are killed. Another remedy 
is late fall plowing, written breaks up the eggs and throws them out where the birds 
can reach them. There are migratory grasshoppers in South America and South 
Africa, where they also go down front the arid breeding ground to the cultivated 
land, and the same methods of extermination are used against them that are used in 
this country. (759.) 

Dr. Howard says experiments are being made with a fungous disease brought from 
South Africa, which is used there against migratory grasshopiters. In localities in 
Colorado and in Mississippi it has been found that the disease has tieen readily 
communicated to healthy grasshoppers, and they died in great numbers. (768.) 

8. Insects injurious to cotton.—Dr. Howard says the cotton-boll weevil is alarming 
Texas cotton growers very much. It has spread until it is now damaging some of 
the best cotton-growing regions in the State. A small sum has been appropriated 
for the investigation of this insect by the Division of Entomology, and the State of 
Texas has appointed a State entomologist to investigate it. It is a Mexican insect, 
but is gradually spreading northward, lining ja-rpetuated by the voluntary stalks of 
cotton which grow through the winter where there are no heavy frosts, and are cul¬ 
tivated 1 leeause the Galveston board of tradenffers a large sum of money for the first 
bale of cotton. Recent developments seem to show that it migrates north of the 
frost line, and perhaps it manages to survive the winter in small numbers, so that it 
may become much more serious than was anticipated; but it is still uncertain whether 
it will spread north of the. line of heavy frosts. (757.) 

Dr. Howard says the cotton-boll worm is a very serious evil in some parts of the 
South, but the pi an torn get rid of it by diversified crops, and bv using corn and cow 
jieas as trap crops. The cotton planter now has a very good remedy for the cotton 
caterpillar, or army worm, which feeds on the leaves of the cotton plant; namely, an 
application of paris green. (757.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that the use of paris green, 
introduced through the Agricultural Department, has been very effective agtunst 
insects injurious to cotton on the sea islands and the Mississippi bottoms. In the 
uplands there is little trouble from insects. The lioll weevil has been seriously 
diiStrmvM ve m Texas, but the people seem to have lieen quite successful in restricting 
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6. Insects injurious to tobaoco.— Dr. Howard says tobacco is attacked by the big 
hom worm, a very large green caterpillar, and also by a little beetle which eats holes 
in the leaves. The boll worm of cotton also attacks tobacco, and a new enemy has 
recently been discovered in the split worm, an extremely email caterpillar, which 
mines between the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf. Planters get rid of all the 
leaf-feeding caterpillars now by spraying with paris green, and experiments have 
shown that the paris green does not stay on the leaf. The idea is now being adopted 
that it is desirable to allow solanaceous weeds to grow, belonging to the same family 
with the tobacco plant. If they are allowed to grow before the tobacco comes up, 
all the tobacco insects concentrate on the weeds and are d&sily destroyed. This is 
known as using weeds as a trap crop. (757.) 

Dr. Howard says that hydrocyanic gas is used against the cigarette weevil, which 
does great damage to tobacco. In the fall of 1900, in a large toliacco warehouse in 
Baltimore, it was found that hundreds of cases of tobacco were affected by this wee¬ 
vil. The tops of the cases were removed and the building was fumigated with this 
gas under police protection, because the gas is extremely poisonous. The fumigation 
killed the rats and mice which infested the building, as well as the weevils. (758.) 

7. Insects injurious to fruit .—Sun Jose scale. —Dr. Howard says that insects have 
a certain range, governed largely by temperature, elevation, etc., and that some 
localities are protected to some extent from insect (rests by climate. The San Jose 
scale, for example, which has been the basis for all State legislation on insects for the 
past 10 years, will not flourish where there is leas than a certain amount of summer 
heat. This insect, which is one of the worst enemies to orchards, is at ita worst in 
Maryland and Virginia, but is not so numerous in central New York and does not 
flourish in Michigan. It is present, however, in'most of the fruit-growing States. 
It is found in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and all the eastern and 
central States, and also in California, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, but is not 
found in the group of States running from Iowa and Kansas west to California. The 
pest continues to spread, because, while 21 States have passed rigid inspection laws 
providing that no nursery stock enter the State without inspection, the States which 
have not passed such laws have become dumping grounds for infested nurserv stock. 
(754.) 

Dr. Howard says the San Jose scale was first discovered in this country near San 
Jose, Cal., and is thought to have come from Japan. It spread all over California, 
and was considered the most destructive scale in existence. It spreads almost entirely 
on nursery stock. About 1889 some Japanese plum stock was imported into New 
Jersey, and the scale was carried East on that stock, but was not. recognized or called 
to the attention of entomologists in the East until 189.1, by which time it hail been 
distributed all over the Eastern States. When this was discovered the fact was widely 
published, and the States began to pass inspection laws preventing the entrance of 
nursery stock without inspect ion. In some States a certificate is required to the effect 
that the stock has been exposed to the fumes of hydroeyanie acid gas. I n California 
a wash of lime, sulphur, and salt works well in dry weather. In the East a very 
strong solution of whale-oil soap and water is used; where that is not efficacious the 
use of crude petroleum on sunny days is now advocated. (755.) 

Mr. Cum ax testifies that it was discovered in 1895 or 1896 that the'San Jose scale 
hail been sent into Berkeley County, W. Va., from New Jersey, and infested 3 of the 
fruit farms. One of the infested orchards was in the hands of a progressive fanner, 
who has been constantly fighting the pest ever since, and has kept it in check, with 
no danger of spreading from his orchard, though he has not completely eradicated 
it. Another man neglected it, and the orchards all around him became infested. 
Apples, plums, and currant bushes were destroyed by the scale. If there bad lieen 
a law giving some one authority to order the destruction of the trees, the pest could 
have lieen eradicated at very Blight cost; now it exists in about 20 localities in the 
county. With the aid of the experiment station the farmers have held a meeting 
and subscribed funds to buy materials for treating these orchards. All this could 
have been prevented if there had been a law to prevent the sale of nursery stock 
unless it had been fumigated. The scale can lie destroyed by fumigation in air-tight 
fumigation houses with hydrocyanic acid. The most effectual way to eradicate it 
where it obtains a hold in .the orchard has been found to be by thorough spraying 
with crude petroleum, but if one spot on a tree is left untouched, and there is a scale 
there, it all has to begone over again the next season. Some of the farmers in Berke¬ 
ley County have used as much as 20 barrels of petroleum. (601.) 

Other teaks.— Mr. Naftzobr says the San Jose scale affects the pears,^peaches, 
plums, prunes, etc., of California. The citrus fruit growers of southern California 
are not annoyed by it, but the citrus fruits are. affected by the cdttony cushion scale, 
the red scale, ana the black scale. The cottony cushion scale has almost been 
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destroyed by the Australian lady bug, which was imported and propagated in Cali¬ 
fornia. The only satisfactory protection against the red scale so far is fumigation. 
(962.) 

Mr. Naftzger says the Department of Agriculture has rendered California fruit 
growers assistance toward the extermination of the scales, but the chief work has 
been done by State horticultural commissions. Men have been sent abroad to study 
the pest destroyers of almost all fruit-growing countries. California has a very 
effective State law for subduing pests. (-953.) 

Codling mnth. —Dr. Howard says the greatest apple-growing regions suffer the 
greatest loss from the codling moth. Certain sections, such as Michigan, western 
New York, and parts of Virginia, which formerly suffered great loss, have reduced 
the loss by the general introduction of remedies—first, the banding of trees and then 
spraying. (764.) 

Mexican orange maggot. —Dr. Howard says he has on two occasions sent 2 men all 
over Mexico to investigate the Mexican orange maggot, and they found it in oranges 
in all parts of Mexico except in the State of Sonora, west of the Sierra Madre Moun¬ 
tains. When so many orange trees were killed in Florida in 1896 maggots were 
found in the Mexican oranges on the hotel tables. California fruit interests are 
. greatly in fear of the introduction of this maggot, and want the Federal quarantine 
bill passed so that a quarantine can be established against Mexican oranges. The 
Mexicans say that the danger is overrated, and that this is simply an effort of the 
Californians to avoid the competition of Mexican oranges. Dr. Howard considers 
the matter very important, and believes that the American fruit grower should be 
protected. He thinks that the maggot will thrive wherever oranges grow. (756,757.) 

8. Gipsy moth.—Mr. Stockwkll says the gipsy moth was brought from a foreign 
country by a scientist in Medford to improve on thesilk worm. ProfessorShaler, of 
Harvard, told him the danger, and an attempt was made to destroy them, but some 
escaped, and a few years later the people of Medford were at the statehouse saying 
that their houses and walks were covered with caterpillars that rendered life unbear¬ 
able. The caterpillars multiply in large numbers and eat every green thing. A 
commission was appointed, but did not work satisfactorily, and the work of sup¬ 
pression was thrown upon the Board of Agriculture, which has Bpent $1,100,000 in 
the work. In 1900, however, no appropriation was made forthe purpose. The pest 
was under control, and in a few years would have lieen entirely wiped out. An inves¬ 
tigating committee found that there was not a single large colony extant. (902,903.) 

Mr. Stbckwell predicts that the State of Massachusetts will spend four times more 
money in suppressing the gipsy moth in the next 15 years than it would have cost to 
exterminate it, and at the end of that time the cost to individuals, State, and nation 
will have only begun. Though every reputable entomologist in the country urged 
forward the work, the leaders in State legislation believed it a fad. (903.) 

Mr. Stockwell says many birds and some insects prey upon the gipsy moth, but 
not to any great extent. 1903.) 

Dr. Howard says the State of Massachusetts for some time appropriated $150,000 
to $200,000 annually for the work of the gipsy moth committee, but in 1900 the leg¬ 
islature refused to make any more appropriations, and although the insect had been 
reduced to almost harmless numbers it is now beginning to spiead again. It has not 
yet gone far outside of the old limits around Boston, but is very close to the New 
Hampshire line. Several years ago Senator Lodge introduced into the United States 
Senate an amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill appropriating $40,000 to 
assist Massachusetts in the work of exterminating the gipsy moth, but the House 
did not concur in the amendment. Dr. Howard thinks that as the insect does not 


spread very rapidly it would be well to wait a year or two so as to judge of the 
rapidity of its spread before the Federal Government takes the matter up. (755.) 

Dr. Howard explains that the gipsy moth spreads bv the traveling of the cater¬ 
pillar and by its being carried, e. g. by wagons, railroad cars, etc. Dr. Howard fully 
expects that if the State of Massachusetts does not resume the work of extermina¬ 
tion the gipsy moth will in a few years be found in the surrounding States. (764.) 

Mr. Stockweu. predicts that when tile gipsy moth covers the country it will be 
the greatest pest ever brought to America; it does far more damage here than in the 
Old World. Now that Massachusetts has given up the work it must be made 
natioiud. An effort in that direction has been made by Congressman Thayer, and a 
committee was sent to Washington some years ago. Though a particularly dangerous 
insect, the gipsy moth can be exterminated if attacked at once. The female moth 
never flies, but remains near the place where it emerges; it lays 600 eggs on an 
average, and then dies. The pest, therefore, does not spread rapidly. The exter¬ 
mination of the gipsy moth is a matter that ought to be continued by the National * 
Government, for tne benefit of the whole country. (902, 903.) 
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8. Brown-tail moth.—Mr. Stockwkix testifies that the brown-tail moth infests a 
considerable area in the eastern part of Massachusetts and is doing a great deal of 
damage. A strong effort is being made by Cambridge and ot her cities and towns to 
get rid of it by destroying the nests. It began in a very small territory, but spread 
constantly, and as the female flies over the country, extermination soon became 
impossible. The nest can be destroyed in the early spring; after that spraying is the 
only remedy, and.it is hardly effective. (903.) 

10. Clover-»eed midge— Dr. Howard testifies that the clover-seed midge does great 
damage to the clover crop. This insect has two generations, and the adults of the 
first generation issue just about the time when it is usual- to cut the first crop of 
clover, so that tliev are able to lay their eggs and destroy the seed crop when it 
comes up. By advancing the time of cutting for bay a week or two the insect is 
absolutely destroyed, and this is now the general custom in Ohio. (758.) 

11. Hop-plant louse.— Dr. Howard says five hop-plant louse, which annihilated the 
hop industry of Wisconsin ami occasionally destroys the crop in New York, was 
brought to this country on imported plants. (750.) 

12. Defoliation of shade trees.— Dr. Howard says there are three or four species of 
caterpillars that defoliate shade trees in all parts of the country, besides the ini|iorted 
elm-leaf beetle. In the moth stage they are nearly all strong flyers, and hence hand¬ 
ing the trees is of absolutely no use as a remedy,- if the hand has any effect it will 
simply prevent the caterpillars from coming down. The elm-leaf I teeth- larva, how¬ 
ever, descends to the ground to transform, so that many of them are (-aught; hut the 
best remedy against ttiis beetle is to spray the trees with some arsenical mixture and 
pour hot water around the trees after tiie larva comes down. In general there is no 
good remedy for the caterpillars that defoliate shade trees except spraying with an 
arsenical mixture. Dr. Howard says it should In- the duty of every park commis¬ 
sioner of every large city to have a motor spraying apparatus and to have the trees 
sprayed at the proper time of the year. This lias been done by the city of New 
Haven to save the large elms there, and has also been done in Central Dark, New 
York, mid Prospect Park, Brooklyn. It is very inexpensive. Dr. Howard says that 
in Washington, I). C., the superintendent of gardens and grounds sometimes sprays 
tiie trees in the parks after the insects have aliout disapiieared, but even if lie 
sprayed at tiie proper time it would lie of very little use, because tin- parking com¬ 
mission does not spray tiie street trees, which the superintendent of gardens and 
grounds has nothing to do with, and which in some cases are very near trees in 
reservations, so that the insects can fly across the intervening space. The same 
difficulty occurs in certain other cities. Dr. Howard says the trees in the parks and 
the trees along the streets ought to he under the control of the same man or lsiard. 

The silver maple is one of the trees which is most affected by insects, living the 
favorite food of two or three of tiie most prominent of the shade tree caterpillars. 
The norway maple is much lietter in that respect, and tiie oaks are very free from 
insects. The box elder is one of the worst trees that could tie planted. Idle gingko 
tree, of which there are a great many specimens in Washington and Brooklyn, is the 
best shade tree from the standpoint of freedom from attacks by insects. 

With care and the ex|ienditure of a little money it is |>ossible to keep these insects 
in cheek and ultimately suppress them entirely. Thu caterpillars are apt to do 
rather less injury in dry seasons than in damp seasons, living held in check by little 
gauzy-winged parasitic insects which can not. fly in damp weather. 

Dr. Howard says that in Washington, D. C., and in almost every city he knows 
of, only an insignificant portion of tiie available appropriation for trees is expended 
in the care of trees after they are planted, amt even that portion is not wisely 
expended. (759-761.) 

18. Agencies for enppreieing insect peet Importance of bint*.— Dr. Howard testi¬ 
fies that birds are very important in keeping injurious insects in check, and the 
shooting of birds increases the chances for the multiplication of such insects. An 
extensive series of examinations of tiie stomach contents of lards by the Biological 
Survey shows what birds are injurious and what are beneficial in that respect. The 
English sparrow is an unmitigated pest, although it will eat insects when it can not 
get anything else. A bird is hot necessarily beneficial because it eats insects, for it 
may have a predilection for beneficial insects. There are probably almost as many 
insects that are parasitic, or that prey on injurious insects, as there are injurious 
insects; hut the injurious species seem to lie the more prolific. (761.) 

Importation of jiaramtes. —Dr. Howard explains that nearly every injurious insect 
has a certain nuintier of parasites, the encouragement of which, however, is a very 
complicated matter and generally impracticable. In the ease of some of the imported 
insects good work lias teen done by importing their natural energies from the coun¬ 
try of origin. The so-called white scale of California, which threatened the extinc- 
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tion of the citrus fruit industry of that State, was originally brought from Australia, 
where it was not very abundant. The inference was that it was kept in check there 
by some parasitic insect. The insect was found and brought to California, where it 
bred so rapidly that within a single year the white scale was practically wiped out of 
existence. The insect has been sent to Portugal and to Egypt, where the same pest 
prevailed. There have also been imported from Australia some little beetles that 
prey on the black scale of the olive, and have proved very efficacious in killing off 
the scale in certain parts of California. Recently another parasite has been brought 
from South Africa for the same Beale. Several years ago a parasite was imported for 
tho common cabbage worm, and another was imported for the Hessian fly, hut it has 
disappeared. (761.) . 

Spraying —Dr. Howard testifies that spraying is a most important remedy for the 
codling moth, the plum curculio, and all scale insects. (764.) 

14. State lawi againit ineect peats. —Inspection of nurseries, orchards, etc. —Dr. How¬ 
ard says that only 21 of the 45 States have inspection laws which enable them to do 
any organized work against insects. The State of California protects itself admira¬ 
bly. Oregon also protects itself. Maryland is very well protected, though the law 
is not us explicit as it should lie, and some of the nurserymen of other States object 
to its stringency. The Illinois law seems to work very well. The New York law, 
at least up to the last session of the legislature, did not prevent the admission of 
infected nursery stock from other States. California, on the other hand, prevents 
the admission of such stock, hut does not prevent sending it out. A man who exhib¬ 
its an infected tray of apples in Lob Angeles is arrested and fined, but he is not 
molested if lie ships the apples to Chicago. (766,764.) 

Dr. Howard states that nearly all of the State laws provide for the inspection of 
orchards as well as nurseries, and for the treatment of such as are found to be 
infested. Others wisely provide for the establishment of county or district boards of 
commissioners main the complaint of a certain number of citizens that certain prem¬ 
ises are affected by dangerously injurious insects, thus placing the State in a position 
to deal with any emergency that may arise. (768.) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, says the State 
law requires that nurseries lie insiiected, and that means ho employed to eradicate 
any diseases that are found. When a company receives a consignment of nursery 
stock from another State it must notify the department of the source and the desti¬ 
nation of it. (999.) 

Mr. Miller says that Ohio has for some years hail laws in regard to diseases among 
plants, fruit trees, etc., and that in 1900 an important addition was made to the laws 
for the suppression of the San Jose scale and other pests. An appropriation of $15,000 
was made and the matter was placed in the hands of the board of control of the 
experiment station, which appointed an inspector for the nurseries and orchards of 
the State. (618.) 

State entomologists. —Dr. Howard says that 30 States now employ official entomolo¬ 
gists in connection with the experiment stations. New York, Illinois, and a number 
of other States have very efficient service. Most of these officers were young men 
just out of college when first appointed, as there was a sudden demand for a class of 
scientists that did not exist. They have had to collect libraries and apparatus and 
educate the farmers, and it is only recently that some few of them have reached the 
position where they are able to make original investigations. (762.) 

Dr. Howard says very few States make specific appropriations for entomological 
work, but many of them give funds to the experiment stations in addition to those 
given by the General Government, and these funds are distributed among the differ¬ 
ent branches of the work by the director of tho station or the board of control. In 
Illinois, New York, and Texas, however, there are State entomologists supported by 
State appropriations. Dr. Howard considers tho matter of sufficient importance to 
be dealt with by the legislatures, and thinks the work could have been done more 
efficiently with more liberal appropriations. (764.) 

Horticultural quarantine in California. —Dr. Howard testifies that California lias an 
admirable State quarantine against insects from abroad. At San Francisco a quaran¬ 
tine officer boards every incoming vessel and examines it for any nursery stock or 
vegetables which might carry injurious insects. If any insects are found the stock 
is fumigated or destroyed. The law has been sustained by the highest court of Cali¬ 
fornia. That law protects California, but does not protect the rest of the country. 
When the inspector finds a box of plants consigned to another State he notifies the 
Chief Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture, who immediately 
notifies the proper State officers, and they cause an inspection on the arrival of the 
stock, if they have authority to do so. In certain States, as in Massachusetts, where 
there are large importers of ornamental plants from Japan, there is no authority to 
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require inspection, but the State Board of Agriculture notifies the importers, “and if 
they feel like it they cause the stock to be fumigated, but if they do not feel like it, 
they are not obliged to fumigate.” (756.) 

Dr. Howard criticises the California law for lacking the important provision of the 
New York law, which prevents the shipment of infested material from within the 
State to points outside; and also because it has no provision permitting the accept¬ 
ance of inspection certificates from properly qualified officials of other States or 
countries. (78!).) 

Desirability of uniform Stale legislation—Dr. Howard says that even when the Fed¬ 
eral quarantine law comes into effect it will still be necessary to supplement it by 
State legislation. The national bill deals with only one aspect of the question, and 
it will still be necessary for most States to keep in operation a good crop-pest law. 
Of the State laws the California law has stood the test for the longest time, and it is 
desirable that all States should enact legislation of a similar character. The greatest 
reason for uniformity in State laws would be obviated by the passage of a national 
bill, but in the meantime uniformity in State legislation is highly desirable. (768.) 

Dr. Howard says that in the 4 years which have elapsed since the National Con¬ 
vention for the suppression of insect pests and plant diseases by legislation was held 
in Washington, a number of new laws have come into existence, and much experi¬ 
ence in their o;ieration has lieen gained. He suggests that uniformity of State legis¬ 
lation could very projierly be discussed by another national convention composed, 
like the first, of"representatives of State horticultural and agricultural societies, of 
the National Association of Nurserymen, and of the appropriate Divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture, with, jierhaps, representatives from the State attorney- 
generals’ offices. The duties of this convention should be to unite upon the details 
of the needed uniform State law. (769.) 

Stale and Federal work. —Dr. Howard sayB there are so many different kinds of 
climate in the United States that an insect may be of great importance in one loca¬ 
tion and comparatively of no importance in the rest of the country. He suggests 
that in these cases the State affected ought to do the work rather than the General 
Government, except where the insect may be reasonably expected to spread over a 
territory comprising a number of States. (764.) 

18. Proposed national quarantine. —Dr. Howa ui> says there is no national quarantine 
against insect pests, though a number of foreign governments have quarantines against 
the United States. A quarantine bill has lieen hefore Congress for 3 or 4 years in 
one form or another. Senator Perkins, of California, introduced in the United States 
Senate in January, 1901, a bill (S.5615, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session) iden¬ 
tical with that which was reported favorably at the preceding session by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. The bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have power to quarantine against any other country absolutely if he has reason to 
believe that injurious insects are likely to come in, and also gives him jiower to desig¬ 
nate certain ports where nursery stock must lie imported and where it will be subject 
to inspection if not accompanied by acertificate from some official of the government 
from whichit is sent. The bill also regulates interetate traffic in nursery stock, etc., 
leaving to the States simply the extermination of insects within their own borders. 
Dr. Howard submits a copy of the bill and portions of the report thereon. (755, 
756, 763, 765-768.) 

Attitude of nurserymen and fruit growers.—Dr. Howard states that the Federal 
quarantine bill was opposed by the nurserymen at first, because someof them thought 
that as most of their stock arrives in the cold months it might lie injured by being 
opened for inspection. Dr. Howard knows of no other good argument against it. 
TCie quarantine is being especially urged by Californians, who are greatly in fear of 
a Mexican orange maggot which has not yet been introduced in California. (756.) 

Mr. NaftzgBh testifies that the California fruit growers are in favor of the Federal 
quarantine bill. He understands that it failed because the Eastern nurserymen 
objected to requiring insjiection at the point of shipment and again at the destina¬ 
tion; but the California fruit growers would not consent to striking out that provi¬ 
sion. The Pacific coast is much in need of aquarantine law, not so much as regards 
interstate business, but as a protection against importations from abroad, particularly 
from Mexico, where the orange orchards are infested by the orange worm or Morales 
maggot, of which Mr. Naftzger has seen as many .'s 15 in 1 orange. A quarantine is 
also desired for the deciduous fruits. (965.) 

Memorial of the American Association of Nurserymen. —Dr. Howard quotes from a 
memorial prepared by a committee of the Amerieah Association of Nurserymen pray¬ 
ing for the passage of the Federal quarantine bill, to the following effect: The chief 
danger to the nursery interests of the country arises from the passage of diverse laws 
by the different States, many of them very drastic and practically prohibitory, so 
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that an honest nureeiyman iB unable to send even clean nursery stocks into many of 
the States, while a dishonest or careless man may send infested stock to the States 
which have not yet protected themselves. These difficulties can be reached only by 
a law governing interstate commerce. Moreover, besides the actual damage done by 
the San Jose scale, the fact that a nusery has become infected by it has, in many 
cases, entirely destroyed the reputation and credit of the firm. The memorial declares 
that the varying requirements of the States and the lack of any law in certain States 
have produced a condition intolerable to nurserymen and of great danger to orchard- 
ists. Different forms of certificate are required for different States, and some States 
requiring no certificate are made the dumping ground for infested stock. New York 
prohibits the sending out of infested stock, but does not prohibit its-entrance. The 
memorial urges the necessity for a uniform national law. (765.) 

Report of the House Committee on Agriculture— Dr. Howard quotes extracts from the 
favorable report of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives 
on the Federal quarantine bill. The committee reported that the bill had been 
indorsed by representatives of the entomologists and vegetable pathologists, as well 


as by nurserymen and fruit growers. The report goes on to say that at San Francisco 
122 vessels had arrived during the year with trees, plants, and fruit from foreign 
countries, and that the quarantine officer had destroyed over 3,000 trees and plants 
infested with insects new to California, and thoroughly fumigated other stock with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. California, however, is the only one of the great ports which 
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jurisdiction only over shipments intended for California, so that the quarantine does 
not protect the rest of the country. The committee estimates that if a quarantine 
service such as that proposed had been in operation at all the principal ports of the 
United Stales during the past 30 years, its cost would have compared with the actual 
saving to the agricultural and horticultural interests of the country as 1 to 100, and 
that such a service in the future would result in an equal and probably greater rela¬ 
tive benefit on account of the increased foreign trade. The committee calls special 
attention to the damage done by the San Jose wale, especially in Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Ohio, and declares that the danger from this insect is greater in 
this country than in any other on account of the very extended interstate commerce 
conducted by nurserymen and orchardists. (765, 766.) 

Ne<d of notional quarantine.—It seems to Dr. Howard very desirable that there 
should be a Federal quarantine against insect pests. There are now in this country 
perhaps 75 kinds of injurious insects of first-class importance, and more than half of 
these have been imported from abroad. They have come very largely through un¬ 
restricted commerce in plants, and are still coming in every vear. The States which 
have no inspection laws are constantly in danger of the San 'Jose scale and other in¬ 
sects. Dr. Howard declares that either the bill must pass or the States must pass 
uniform laws. At present one form of certificate is required by one State and an¬ 
other by another, and it is necessary for a nurseryman to have before him condensa¬ 
tion® °* 21 8848 °* * aWS 8nt * fom ' 8 of in8 P ection h) consult when he ships stock. (756, 

• Mr - Halb says the entomologists have got up an unnecessary scare about the San 
Jose scale, which is no more dangerous than some other pests we have had in the 
country, and the different States have enacted various laws, which have been a very 
great hindrance to the nurserymen and a disadvantage to the small plantergenerally 
In view of the necessity of some regulation, Mr. Hale approves the bill introducedm 
Congress putting the matter entirely in charge of the Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
q in ring the inspection of stock coming from foreign countries and of nurseries in this 
country, and the issuing of certificates assuring admission to all the States. (400.) 

B. Disease* of animals. (See also Bureau of A nimal Industry. XVIII A 2 n 


I. no,. 01 animal, rrom dUoa.e.-Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
m the United States Department of Agriculture, says that while American farmers 
have suffered from diseases of animals, especially hog cholera, sheep scab, and Texas 
fever, as compared with European stock raisers they have little idea of the devasta¬ 
tion which animal plagues may cause. Pleuro-pneumonia was stamped out before it 
aul much direct damage. Foot-and-mouth disease has been introduced several times, 
hut each time was eradicated before it covered much territory. Rinderpest, which 
has at times almost exterminated the bovine population of other countries, has never 
reached our shores. Since the animal quarantines were placed under the Bureau of 
Animal industry all these exotic contagious diseases have been excluded. Tuber- 
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culosis, however, whieli affects all warm-blooded animals and is the most fatal of 
human diseases, while it now affects but a small percentage of our animals, is un¬ 
doubtedly becoming more common. Except in States where proper regulations are 
enforced, herds are frequently found containing 80 to 90 pei pent of tuberculous ani¬ 
mals, though the general average among dairy and breeding cattle is probably not 
more than 5 percent, and among beef cattle still less. The inspectors of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry condemn more lieef carcasses for tuberculosis than for any other 
cause, the iiumbet being 4,194 in the tinea 1 year 1899-1900; there were also 4,379 hog 
carcasses, and 1,061 parts of carcasses condemned for the same disease. In some 
European countries nearly or quite half the cattle are tuberculous. (748.) 

Dr. Salmon thinks the loss from some diseases is as great sus formerly. In other 
cases this is not true. He supposes the loss from hog cholera is as great as ever, the 
number of swine having increased, though the percentage has been lowered some¬ 
what by following the hygienic regulations recommended by experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture. Flog cholera primps causes the greatest number of 
deaths of any disease attacking animals in this country. Glanders is probably just 
as prevalent as it was 10 years ago. Tuberculosis is more prevalent and constantly 
increasing. (753.) 

Dr. Salmon says it is impossible to calculate accurately the loss from the death of 
animals from infectious diseases. The Division of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture sometimes states the loss of animals from disease, but it is impossible to 
distinguish between diseases. (749.) 

Professor Davenport says that a new country does not have the germs of animal 
or human diseases. There is more disease in this country now than when the 
country was new, with the exception of cholera. He thinks the thicker the human 
and annual population becomes, the more tuberculosis there will be. Hejloes not 
consider it such a dangerously contagions disease as some do, however. (272.) 

2. Tuberculosis in cattle a danger to human life.--Mr. Speak says that while tiie 
matter is still in dispute the evidence is convincing to him that it is possible for 
tuberculosis to lie conveyed from animals to human beings. He does not think such 
conveyance is very common, but he has known of several cast* in which herds of 
cattle were liadly diseased, and in which some memlier of the family who had been 
a large user of milk was suffering from tuberculosis without any other known cause 


of contagion. (409.) 

Mr. Hamilton savs that while doctors disagree about it the general impression 
among the best veterinarians is that tuberculosis is transferred from the milk of cows 
to human beings. (372.) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, says that there is some differ¬ 
ence of opinion among scientists as to the exact stage which tulierculosis must have 
reached iiefore it becomes a menace to those who use the milk or the meat. In the 
case of a dairy cow, unless the disease has affected the udder and the milk glands, 
the milk may not be affected. Mr. Snow is entirely convinced that when the milk 
glands are anected the use of the milk is a serious danger to public health. There is 
less danger in the use of meat, because thorough cooking nearly insures safety, 

Mr. Snow says the most highly organized dairy cows seem most liable to be affected 
by tuberculosis, though all classes of cattle are attacked. 

In the early stages there is very little sign of the disease. It can be detected only 
by the tuberculin test—injecting virus and watching for a rise of temperature. 
(238,239.) 

Mr. Geurmann savs that the carcass of a thoroughly diseased animal may be so 
dressed and exhibited that only expert scrutiny will show the unwholesome (diame¬ 
ter of the meat. A very strict supervision is necessary to prevent such practices. 
Diseased conditions may lie overlooked. One carcass may lie substituted for another, 
and decomposition mav develop liecause of uncleaniiness in handling the meat. 
(635,637.) 

8. Pleuro-pneumonia.— Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says that when pleuro¬ 
pneumonia was brought here by cattle from Europe 40 years ago, the Massachusetts 
legislature made an appropriation at the very beginning and the Board of Agriculture 
killed every infected or exposed animal anil stamped out the disease in 2 years, so 
that it did not spread beyond the borders of the State. (904.) 

Mr. Snow says that several years ago there was a good deal of pleuropneumonia 
in this country, the fear of which had begun to affect, our export trade in meats. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry was organized at-that time, and an appropriation 
was made for eradicating pleuro-pneumonia. The law authorized the condemning 
and killing of animals found to lie affected with the disease. The result is that 
pleuro-pneumonia is almost completel y' eradicated. The matter was taken up by the 
National Government because it is almost imjxjssible to get uniform and effective 
State legislation. (237,238.) 
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4. Texas fever.— Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that Texas 
fever has killed many cattle in his region. The stock business there has now fallen 
to nothing. Scarcely any animals are kept, except mules and horses. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has done a valuable work in restricting the Texas fever. (833.) 

Dr. Salmon says that in several counties of Virginia the Texas-fever ticks have 
disappeared as the result of a law prohibiting cattle from running at large and requir¬ 
ing them to be fenced in on the premises where they are owned. (747.) 

Dr. Stubbs says Louisiana suffers somewhat from the operations of the Texas-fever 
quarantine law. Only in 2 months of the year can cattle be shipped to the North. 
The effect of this is being counteracted, however, to some extent by the introduction 
of a lietter class of animals, which are inoculated and become acclimated. (784.) 

4, Diseases of swine.— Trichina. —Dr. Salmon says trichimc are found in American 
pork in larger proportion than in most other countries. This appears to be due to 
the practice of allowing hogs to eat dead animals, such as rats anil mice, and particu¬ 
larly hogs which have died of cholera. The impression prevails in hog-raising 
districts that the feeding of meat lessens the losses from cholera, and so in cholera out¬ 
breaks it is quite common to encourage the swine to consume the carcasses of the 
animals which die, and if one is infected with trichina; that is sufficient to infect the 
whole herd. Two per editor more of the hogs that come to our markets are infected, 
and in some large lots of hogs 25 or 30 per cent have been found with trichina;. (747.) 

Swine, plague. —Mr. (Jeokob says swine plague prevails because the com fed to 
swine is starchy, and lacks the nitrogen and phosphates necessary for muscle and 
bone development. Clover is a splendid ration for domestic animals, being highly 
nitrogenous. (223.) * 

8. State laws and their adminietration.— Vermont. —Mr. Spear, who hail charge of the 
Vermont Cattle Commission for four years, believes that the Vermont law has been 
very effective in controlling contagious diseases among cattle. No animal for breed¬ 
ing purposes can he brough t i nto the State without having lieen tested for tuberculosis. 
Tests are made upon the application of the owners of the cattle, and animals that are 
found tobetubercularareuestroved, the State paying half their value. Farmerswho 
suspect that, their cattle are infected are ready and eager to apply for inspection. 
They realize that a partial loss now will save a total loss later on. There does not 
seem to lx; much disposition to try to dispose of diseased cattle. Over 20 percent of 
the cattle in Vermont have been tested. (409, 410.) 

Massachusetts. —Mr. Stockwell says the Massachusetts Cattle Commission is holding 
contagious diseases of animals in check and preventing their influx into Massachu¬ 
setts. The appropriation is not sufficient to wipe out tuberculosis. The commission 
is authorized to destroy infected cattle, a slight compensation lieing provided for, but 
does not go as far as formerly in cleaning oiit disease. (903, 904.) 

New York (See also Working of Imre again*! tuberculosis, p. cclxxxiv. ).—Mr. 
Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, New York, thinks that there is 
sometimes danger of prescribing the duties of State agricultural departments too 
specifically in the statutes. Thus his own department is authorized to suppress foul 
brood in bees; it is now embarrassed by the appearance of a kindred disease, black 
brood, which the statute does not authorize it to deal with. The New York Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is also authorized by law to treat tuberculosis anil glanders 
among animals. Hood results arc obtained except in the case of tuberculosis, which 
has only just been placed under the control of the department. (999.) 

Pennsylvania. —(See also Working of lairs against tuberculosis, p. oclxxxiv. ) —Dr. 
Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Apimal Industry, thinks that Pennsylvania probably 
lias the best regulations for the inspection of cattle and prevention of disease. The 
State veterinarian, with the assistance of deputy inspectors, works under the State 
Department of Agriculture. The State has probably expended over $30,000 annually 
of late in tuberculosis work. (749.) 

Ohio.—Ur. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, says that the 
Ohio law for the prevention of the spread of diseases of animals is not very rigidly 
enforced. It is in the hands of a Live-stock Commission of 3 members, who serve 
without pay. The Ixiard has not proved efficient. Because this hoard has not been 
in position to cooperate with the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, the State 
has profited little by the provisions of the Federal law for the condemnation of 
diseased animals. (617, 618.) 

Illinois.—Ur . Wilson says the law against the spread of disease among animals 
seems to be very carefully administered m Illinois, at least as to tuberculosis. Many 
cattle have lieen slaughtered. (255.) 

North Dakota. —Mr. Budge says the laws of North Dakota for preventing the spread 
of diseases among domestic animals are executed by the State veterinarians. When 

stock is destroyed some compensation is made, but very little. (868.) 
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Kenlueb/. —Mr. Nam. says the Kentucky law to prevent the spread of disease 
among animals is administered under the State Board of Health, which has a veteri¬ 
nary assistant. The law can not be enforced properly because the shipper from 
another State has certain rights under the Federal law that can not l>e properly regu¬ 
lated by a State law. Stockmen apply to the State Department of Agriculture for 
remedies for diseases, and Mr. Nall turns them over to the medical or veterinary 
department. He thinks possibly it would be better to have such laws enforced by 
the agricultural departments of the various States rather than the boards of health. 
In diseases of live stock, the live stock people know better what to do than the 
regular physicians. He adds, however, that the appropriation for his department 
would have to be increased, or the execution of the law would detract from other 
work. The appropriation for the bureau is $13,000 a year, out of which are paid the 
salaries of the commissionerand his assistants and all printing expenses; there is not 
enough left to undertake to regulate diseases among live stock. It is quite an expen¬ 
sive thing to destroy a herd of cattle, just as a runty calf killed on a railroad some¬ 
times becomes a very tine pedigreed animal; their apparent value increases very 
largely when they are taken for public purposes and destroyed. The Board of Healtli 
now has authority to destroy diseased stock, compensating the owner. (814.) 

Louisiana—V)r. Stubbs says that in January, 1901, there was an epidemic among 
the animals in the parishes around Shreveport, and the veterinary surgeon spent nearly 
a week there destroying animals aud giving instructions to the police juries of the 
parishes for disinfecting the stables, etc. The trouble was all due to a carload of 
animals brought from Idaho and Montana. (784.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, says that all cows brought 
into the State arc quarantined at Pittsburg and tested for tuberculosis. The State 
board also inspects domestic cattle. Owners of herds are invited to ask for tests if 
they suspect that tuberculosis exists among their cattle. Beforc'a test is made the 
owners must agree that any animals that are found diseased shall lie slaughtered and 
that proper care sligll l*e taken to prevent the spread of the disease. Slaughtered 
animals are appraised and paid for by the State—an ordinary cow at not more than 
$25, and registered animals at not more than $50. These regulations do not apply to 
beef cattle. In the beginning of the work, about 1896, 25 per cent of the cattle in 
inspected herds were tubercular. The proportion is now reduced to 11.6 per cent. 

The number of cattle tested up to the time of Mr. Hamilton’s testimony, June 9, 
1900, was 33,147 ; 4,561, or 13.7 per cent, were tubercular; for these $102,909 was 
paid, or an average of $22.58 per head. The State board has a right to enter a man’s 
premises and inspect his cattle without consent, but does not use the right. All tests 
are made by request of the owners. (372.) 

Mr. Hamilton says that among the thousands of tuberculous cattle detected and 
slaughtered in Pennsylvania only one is known to have reached the butcher. That 
rase came to light through the boasts of the guilty man. He liought the carcass for 
dog meat, and instead of using it for dogs sold it to the butcher. (373.) 

Working of laws against tuberculosis. —Mr. Noams lielieves that great hardships arise 
from the law regarding tuberculosis in New York. lie has lieeri assured that there 
is hardly a single Jersey in the State but will respond to the tuberculin test when the 
animal Is in jus; the right state. On the other hand there are diseased cattle whose 
owners get from the State more than they are worth. So while the enforcement of 
the law is sometimes injurious to cattle owners, it is at other times injurious to tax¬ 
payers. (332.) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, says that New York and 
Massachusetts have spent a great deal of money in trying to stamp out tulierculosis 
In cattle, and have succeeded to some extent, though not completely. In Illinois 
the State is just beginning to take the matter up. The disease is undoubtedly 
increasing there. (238.) 

General criticism of Mate laws. —Mr. Georok says there is no uniformity in the 
matter of the State laws to prevent the spread of domestic diseases among domestic 
animals. One State may have a very severe law, and another no law at all. He 
thinks some of the State laws are rather arbitrary, and that lawmakers should be 
very conservative aliout condemning animals without due compensation on the 
theory of some veterinary surgeon that they have disease. Contagious diseases are 
not as injurious in this country, where cattle have free access to pure air, as in older 
countries. Pleuro-pneumonia, for instance, is generally confined to animals kept in 
stables. (226, 227.) 

Professor Davenport does not think it nossibledo be too strict in laws for prevent¬ 
ing the spread of animal diseases. The health of animals must be protected both 
for the good of the live-stock interest at home and to prevent any objection to our 
goods abroad. He thinks there is sometimes a tendency to go to extreme! in 
enforcing these laws, however. (272.) 
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7, Propoied Stats legislation. —In Dr. Salmon’s opinion, what is most needed in the 
way of State work for the control of animal diseases is the thorough control and 
eradication of such diseases as glanders, tuberculosis, and rabies. There should also 
be State laws prohibiting the feeding of the carcasses of dead animals to swine, to 
prevent the spread of trichinae. The destruction of the Texas-fever tick in the 
infected districts is also of great importance. The tick may be destroyed either by 
keeping cattle from a particular area for a year or two or by keeping the tickB picked 
off or (festroyed by applications. Measures to insure the wholesomeness of the milk 
supply are also of great importance; and there should be more efficient measures to 
guard the public from being imposed upon by impure, adulterated, or renovated 
butter and filled cheese, the sale of which as high-grade goods defrauds the con¬ 
sumer and injures the dairy industry. There should also be a better local inspec¬ 
tion of meats, and more efficient measures to secure the proper disposition of meat 
from diseased animals. (746, 747.) 

Hr. Salmon doubts whether it is practicable to get enough money from fines for 
violations of milk and meat laws to pay the expenses of inspection. A man inspect¬ 
ing meats is morally certain of a great many violations for every case in which he 
can get evidence enough to convict. Where a fine is very heavy the tendency is 
usually to let the offender off; the law is more apt to lie enforced where the fine is 
moderate. Dr. Salmon approves the*plan of quadrupling the fine after the first con¬ 
viction, as is done in some Eastern States. He thinks it more practicable to enforce 
a charge for all meat inspection rather than to depend upon fines to pay the expenses 
of inspection. (752.) 

Mr. Machs, a dairyman and stock raiser of New Jersey, says that the dairymen of 
bis Btate are sometimes troubled with tuberculosis in their cattle, and that it is very 
detrimental to them that there is no law to prohibit the shipment of cattle into New 
Jersey without being tested for tuberculosis. A great many cows are brought into 
the titate for sale, and the dealers and their friends do not want any hindrance put 
upon the traffic. (101.) 

Need of more, efficient, local meat, impection.— Dr. Salmon says that while the Federal 
inspection is applied to all meats slaughtered in the abattoirs where the inspection is 
established, the law permits the local sale of the condemned meat. The natural 
effect of the Federal inspection is to drive the diseased animals to abattoirs which 
slaughter for local consumption, and consequently much more diseased meat is put 
upon the market in cities where the Federal inspection is in operation than was the 
case before the inspection was commenced. Very few, if any, cities have a sufficient 
force of competent, meat inspectors to protect their citizens from diseased and 
unwholesome products. (747.) 

Dr. Salmon adds that meat inspection in the cities usually does not amount to very 
much, liecause there arc not enough inspectors to control the local slaughterhouses. 
Almost every city has a large number of slaughterhouses in the suburbs m which dis¬ 
eased stock is slaughtered, and thorough inspection would require as many inspectors 
as there are slaughterhouses, which would mean 75 or 100 inspectors in a city like 
Philadelphia. The only practicable way to have inspection of animals slaughtered 
for local consumption is to have the killing concentrated. (750.) 

Control of milk snpj > liee .— l ) T . Salmon says that in towns and cities the wholesome¬ 
ness of the milk supply is usually in the hands of the health authorities, but they 
seldom have the money or the authority to inspect the stables and the cows from 
which the milk comes. As numerous diseases may lie carried in milk, and other 
diseases and digestive derangements may result, from contamination, there should be 
some system which would insure dean stables, healthy cattle, and a proper hand¬ 
ling of the milk. The increase of tuberculosis among dairy cows and the danger of 
conveying the disease to the consumer, and especially to children, emphasizes the 
importance of looking after the milk supply. It appears to Dr. Salmon that this 
could be most effectively done by State tioards applying uniform regulations to the 
dairies of whole States. Where It is necessary to eradicate a disease like tuberculosis, 
the cattle owner should be compensated for the animals destroyed. (747.) 

Compnumtion for animal —Dr. Salmon says there is a great difference of procedure 
among the States in the matter of compensation for destroyed animals, but the tend¬ 
ency and the precedent among lawyers are against compensation. In the veterinary 
profession the tendency is in favor of compensation, because it has been found in ail 
cases that it was cheaper to give compensation and have the stock owners with the 
authorities than not to give compensation and have it to the interest of everyone to 
conceal contagious diseases. (749.1 

Mr. Snow believes that where tuberculosis is far advanced the danger to the com¬ 
munity from the existence of the animals is so great that no property right in them 
should be considered to exist; but for the milder cases a payment proportioned to 
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the value of the animal, taking into account the progress of the disease, ought to t 
made. (238.) 

JHffic; Mies of State control.—Dr. Salmon says there are two difficulties in the Stal 
regulation of animal diseases: (1) To get money enough, and (2) to enforce the law: 
The nearer the Government gets to the people the harder it is to enforce laws whic 
bear upon the people of any section. The Bureau of Animal Industry, under th 
Federal law, can go into the States and do things easily which State authorities ca 
not do at all, because the people feel that the State authorities are more subject t 
them than the Federal authorities are. When city authorities adopt an ordmanc 
requiring dogs to be muzzled, a large number of the citizens always object to th 
ordinance and say that it is unnecessary and cruel, and it can not be enforced. Eve 
in Washington, although the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are not s 
much subject to the people as the officers of other cities, public clamor prevented th 
enforcement of regulations requiring dogs to be muzzled, and as a result, for inor 
than a year there has not been a month without rabies, and aliout 30 or 40 peopli 
have been bitten and obliged to take the Pasteur treatment, at considerable expense 
New York, which is one of the strongest cities, undertook to eradicate pleuro-pneu 
monia in 1879 and 1880, but stop|>ed liecau.se the work was not popular; and who; 
the Bureau of Animal Industry took up the work there was just as much pleurc 
pneumonia in the State as ever. The same was true in New Jersey, where the Stat 
authorities undertook to stamp out the disease and failed. It is only in instance 
where the disease is not very widespread and where it can be eradicated witliou 
much hardship or inconvenience to the citizens that .State authorities appear, to lx 
able to work efficiently in such matters. (748,749.) 

Dr. Salmon knows of no State which has a sufficient inspection to prevent sprea< 
of glanders in horses, of which there is more or less probably in every city of tin 
country. (750.) 

8. Proposed national legislation. —Dr. Salmon believes that the Secretary of Agri 
culture should have authority to cause the cleaning and disinfection of stock cars am 
stock yards whenever necessary, to prevent the spread of hog cholera, sheep scab 
glanders, and other diseases. The Department of Agriculture should also hav< 
specific authority to require the proper disposition of diseased meat. The Secretary 
of Agriculture should be authorized to make regulations prohibiting the shipment o 
uninspected meat from 8tide to State or to foreign countries, in so far as he deems i; 
necessary. Dr. Salmon suggests a more comprehensive penalty clause for shipping 
condemned meat than is now in force. He also considers it desirable that the Score 
taryof Agriculture should beauthorized to ins|iect and certify pure, high-grade dairy 

f oviducts for export. Railroad companies in the hands of receivers should lie made 
iable for violations of the law prohibiting shipment of diseased animals from State 
to State; the Supreme Court has held that the term “ owner or manager ” does not 
cover a receiver. (745, 7415.) 

Mr. Nall thinks there should lie a Federal law to prevent the spread of diseases 
among animals. (814.) 

Mr. Oi.ohan, of West Virginia, advocates both State ami national laws to prevent 
the spread of diseases among domestic animals. (HOI.) 

Mr. Bcdob, of North Dakota, is not inclined to favor Federal legislation for the 
prevention of diseases among animals, but says it would be a good thing if the legis¬ 
lation could be made the same in all States. (858.) 

Mr. Stockwkll, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, would 
recommend any legislation by which disease can l>e wiped out of the country. (904.) 

Glanders. —lir. Sruans thinks the United States Government ought certainly to 
prohibit the importation of glanders from State to State as it does pleuro-pneumonia 
in cattle, for glanders is just as bad among horses and mules as pleuro-pneumonia is 
among cattle. There have lieen a dozen outbreaks of glanders in Ixiuisiana in about 
16 years, and the disease is always imported. (784.) 

Tuberculosis. —Mr. Snow believes that the Bureau of Animal Industry, which has 
done such splendid work in the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia, could do equally 
rood work in stamping out tuberculosis. The experience of the States in the matter 
has not been entirely satisfactory. (238, 239.) 

Sheep scab.— Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says that in no country have local laws 
ever amounted to anything in driving out sheep scab, and cites the experience of 
Australia as an illustration. He declares that we can' not do anything with scab in 
our large flocks of sheep by State laws. Dr. Salmon has done a great deal of good, 
but he ought to be helped by some general law. (941.) 
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XII. BUSINESS RELATIONS OF THE FARMER. 

A. How prices arc Used.— 1. Demand and supply.— Mr. Hyde, Statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, says 5,000,000 American farmers cultivate areas of 
from 3 acres to well up in the tens of thousands. Some products are consumed 
largely at home; one or more products, however, each farmer raises to sell. All that 
is raised in one place, whether for farm consumption or for local or distant markets, 
has some relation to what is raised elsewhere. It is finally the supply in relation to 
the demand which wholly or partly fixes the price and determines the profit or loss. 
The all-important question is how to secure the market, for, without a market, sur¬ 
plus production above farm consumption is a loss to the extent of its cost. (841,842.) 

2. Wheat prices in the markets of the world.— Dr. Crowell says the price of wheat 
is fixed in Liverpool, the meeting point of the competing supplies. If the export 
prices rise, the domestic prices will rise, because Liverpool, New York, and all other 
places compete for the total crop. The market of largest consumption is the main 
factor in determining the price. (343, 344.) 

Mr. Brigham says the price of wheat is fixed almost altogether by the price in 
Liverpool, notwithstanding the fact that only 10 per cent of our American wheat is 
sold in foreign markets. If more than is Decided to supply the wants of England is 
offered at Liverpool, the prices will tend to fall greatly. On the other hand, the 
European consumers must have their grain, and are frightened at any prospect of a 
shortage. If the farmers can know that a shortage is likely to occur and hold back 
their grain temporarily, they will make large profits. The witness does not consider 
it possible to form so thorough an organization of farmers as to control the market, 
but it may be possible to get them to withhold a part of their product when prices 
fall below the cost of production. It would pay them to throw away part in certain 
cases for the sake of a higher price for the remainder. It would be especially desir¬ 
able, where there is an oversupply, to feed grain to cattle. The witness also thinks 
that America should not send wheat itself abroad, but only flour, keeping the bran 
and shorts and fertilizing material at home. (21.) 

Mr. Wedderiiurn says the surplus fixes the price, and England, controlling the 
India surplus, tries to increase it, and pays for it in silver to beat down the price. 
For more than 20 years England has bought wheat at a rupee a bushel. The farmer 
in America must take the Liverpool price (less the cost of transportation to Liver¬ 
pool), in competition with the cheap labor of India, Africa, and Kussia. (627, 632.) 

Mr. Moran says that Liverpool being the chief market of the world for agricul¬ 
tural products, the farmers throughout the world will receive the ruling price at 
Liverpool, less freight, storage, commission, and other charges usually made in 
marketing farm products. The export trade sets the price upon the wheat sold at 
home. The Chicago, Minneapolis, and Duluth hoards watch the cable news. Home 
consumption has nothing whatever to do with setting the price upon wheat. The 
surplus of wheat, though small, usually from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels, sets 
the price upon every bushel of wheat raised in the United State's. If the surplus 
could lie wiped out bv procuring an additional market, we should not be at the mercy 
of the Liverpool market as now. (712, 714, 715.) 

Mr. Budge says the markets of Chicago and Liverpool are very close together, but 
he thinks the price is fixed where the wheat is consumed. To a certain extent the 
surplus makes the price; if there were no surplus the price of wheat would be 
higher. (857.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, ft Dak., says the price of wheat for that section is fixed 
at Minneapolis. He iH inclined to think that Liverpool fixes the price of wheat in 
the United States to a large extent; when other producing countries throw their 
wheat into Liverpool we have to compete with them, If the Liverpool price 
advances, it affects Chicago and the Southern States, and they affect Minneapolis to 
a certain extent; but Minneapolis will be above Chicago, because of the local demand. 

Mr. Turnbull declares that the price of wheat to the California farmer is the 
Liverpool price, less the freight. (985.) 

Mr. Miller says plenty of economists claim that the value of grain is always fixed 
at Liverpool, and argue that an export bounty would increase the value of home 
products by the amount of the bounty. Mr. Miller believes that, the conditions all 
over the world, including the weakness of human nature, makes the prices at Liver¬ 
pool, and that the farmer does not always get the worst of it. (617.) 

Mr. Powers says the prices of our products are fixed very laigely in the world 
market, but the markets of the world are dominated by the products of American 
farms. The price of wheat on the farm is the price in Liverpool, or. any great mar- 
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ket, minus the price of sending it there; but during a series of years the price of 
wheat in the markets of the world is determined by the cost of production and trans¬ 
portation. The farmer who can produce large quantities of grain cheaper than the 
rest of the world does more to fix the price than any other individual. Foreign pro¬ 
duction and consumption unite with home production and consumption in fixing the 
price of any common product of the farm or shop. The price is highest where the 
people buy most and produce least; Liverpool for wheat, Asia and Africa for iron. 
The farmers of Minnesota, who raise millions of bushels and determine the price of 
wheat, are not suffering as much as the fanners of New England who are raising only 
a little. The Western farmers w'ho are dominating the market are not suffering, but 
the men in the East who are seeking to produce farm products in competition with 
them are suffering. The price of wheat is determined by the small farmer of the 
West, who, by having a widely diversified system of farming, works 300 days in the 
year, and not’bv the farmer of Argentina or India, who works 60 days in the year. 
Whe.i a man who works only 60 days a year raises wheat and comes into, competi¬ 
tion with those who work 300 days a year, he must go to the wall. (175, 176, 188.) 

Mr. Powers says the manufacturer and miner have the same competition to meet 
in foreign markets that the farmer has, but in so tar as they produce articles which 
are not produced in sufficient quantities to supply the home demand, and on which 
there is an import duty, the price is not wholly fixed in the world market, and they 
ha, e a margin of ad vantage. (176.) 

Mr. George says the prices of agricultural products are fixed by competition with 
the products of tlie world in foreign markets, though there are some causes in opera¬ 
tion in this country affecting prices unfavorably, which might be remedied by legis¬ 
lation. Our surplus is usually large enough to make it necessary for the foreigner to 
fix the price in large measure. (221.) 

3. Valne of agricultural etatiitice.—Mr. Rye says there is too little knowledge on 
the part of farmers as to the demands of consumers throughout the world and the 
acreage of various crop. Accordingly there is often undue planting of some particular 
crop. To remove this ignorance the State and national departments of agriculture 
should give out as much statistical information as possible. Foreign consuls should 
be called on for reports as to the conditions in foreign countries. If the farmers, 
moreover, were better informed as to the probable supply of different produc ts, they 
would know when to hold hack their crop in order to secure higher prices. (95,96.) 

Mr. Hyde says that statistical information relative to the condition, prospects, and 
actual products of agriculture has the strongest influence in maintaining a reasonable 
equilibrium between production and demand and assuring profit to the producer. 
(842.) 

B. Speculation in farm product#.— 1 , Beneficial effect*.—Mr. S. II. Greeley, 
a commission merchant of Chicago, lielieves that sim ulation in grain is a good thing, 
if the buyer is on equal footing with the seller, because when the price gets too low 
some one will take the grain as an investment. The board of trade is an institution 
organized for the dispatch and convenience of' business. It is the system which has 
grown up within the board, and not a prt of it, which hurts business and hurts the 
producer. (235.) 

Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, has always thought that grain gambling helped the 
price of wheat. Up to the time of the loiter deal wheat ran along in a rut for years. 
Mr. Jumper believes that the Leiter deal took it out of that rut, and the price has 
not been as low since then as it would have been otherw'ise. It was not. so fieneficial 
at the time because the farmers have but little wheat in May, but it has been bene¬ 
ficial ever since. (737.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., does not think dealing in options and 
futures hurts the price of wheat. Sometimes the producer gets the best of it; for 
the past 2 or 3 years the producer has had the benefit of higher-priced wheat than 
he would have had without the future business. The Leiter deal in the spring of 
1898 helped some of the farmers; it injured some people who bail a notion that the 
price was always going to remain high, but those who had good judgment did not 
get caught. The farmers always complain that wheat goes up when they have none 
to sell. (856,857.) 

Mr. George says comera are sometimes run apparently in the interests of farmers. 
The Leiter deal is the only comer he ever saw that really helped the farmer; he 
thinks that helped the entire country, because wheat was sold abroad at higher 
prices than would otherwise have been obtained. '(225.) 

2. Injurious effects. (See also Bucket »hnp» and Bear tmeuUUort, XIV., B 14, p. 
cccxxxui.) Mr. Brigham believes that illegitimate speculation m-gambling in farm 
products on the exchanges tends to injure the farmer. When crops are good the 
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dealers have a motive to hold the prices lower than they should be. Large quantities 
of grain are offered which do not really exist, and foreign markets may be influenced 
by the impression that real grain is available in such quantities. Such fictitious grain 
alBO may be nominally sola to those in league with the speculators at prices lower 
than the supply would warrant. It is of course impossible to keep prices down long 
when a real shortage exists. The handling of gram on margins especially tends to 
injure the market. The sale of actual grain is not to be considered gambling. The 
witness understands that warehouse and insurance charges are often paid on ficti¬ 
tious grain, and this burden must ultimately fall on the farmer. The fact that oats, 
corn, and barley are less subject to gambling explains the fact that their prices are 
more satisfactory than the price of wheat. 

The witness does not desire to stop legitimate speculation, and recognizes the diffi¬ 
culty of distinguishing properly between it and grain gambling. Future sales and 
option sales are legitimate, nut “puts” and “calls," especially those dealt in outside 
of the exchanges, should be suppressed. Many of the legitimate dealers of the 
exchanges supported the bill before Congress for prohibiting such practices. 

The States are unable to legislate satisfactorily on this subject. Congress can prob¬ 
ably act under the authority to tax. The right of Congress under the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution is more doubtful. The National Grange took 
an active part in pushing the Hatch bill before Congress, and is strongly in favor of 
Federal legislation on this subject. (24-26.) 

Mr. Dye also is of the opinion that “grain and cotton gambling” is injurious both 
to the producer and the consumer. Although there are bulls as well as bears on 
every market, the tendency is to depress prices at the time of harvest, even though 
they may be kept up later on. The offering of fictitious grain must have this influ¬ 
ence. The farmers do not secure correct information, through the speculators or in 
any other way, to enable them to know what the prices of their products should be 
and to hold them back when desirable. (97.) 

Mr. Norhis, master of the New York State Grange, thinks dealing in futures hasa 
very bad influence on prices, and ought to lie regulated by stringent laws. If a man 
buys 10,000 bushels of wheat and controls 50,000, the tendency is to make fictitious 
values, keep up an unrest in prices, and affect the producer injuriously. (331.) 

Mr. Wilson says the farmers of Illinois have no objection to the legitimate work 
of the board of trade, and realize that it is a necessity; but they think there is no 
advantage in selling more wheat in Chicago in a day than is produced in the United 
States in a year, and that the manner in which the stieculation is carried on at present 
depresses prices as a rule. When the price is raised by manipulation on the board 
of trade it seldom affects the farmer. At the time of the great corner grain was sold 
in Chicago 35 eonls higher than it was sold the same day in Magnolia. The farmers 
call this gambling, and have never been able to see where it benefited the producer, 
though members of the board of trade have t ried to show them that it increased the 
price of their products. Mr. Wilson thinks the large elevator men very largely con¬ 
trol the price of wheat in Chicago. (253,254.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Gram Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
desires the abolition of trading in futures, as one of the greatest influences destroying 
the value of farm products. In particular, he desires the abolition of bucket shops 
as a destroyer of values. Mr. Moran says his association has no objection to the 
buying of grain to lie delivered at a future date, provided it is actually delivered, but 
objects to the selling of millions of bushels of wheat where never a bushel changes 
hands. Every bushel of “wind” wheat put on the market has a tendency to depre¬ 
ciate the price, by giving foreign buyers the imjiression that, there are immense vol¬ 
umes of wheat in the elevators. (720, 723.) 

Mr. Graham, president of the North Carolina Farmers' Alliance, has no doubt that 
dealing in futures has much to do with the low price of farm products, and believes 
that the Government ought to treat such dealing as it did the lottery. (435.) 

Mr. Wepdkrburn believes that the effect of dealing in options and futures is abso¬ 
lutely ruinous. If a man has a right to sell something ho does not own and never 
expects to have, in competition with actual wheat anil at a lower price, it is bound 
to bring the price down. The selling of many times as much wheat as is raised, for 
delivery at future dates, makes it necessary for the men who have to deliver the wheat 
to work to keep the price down. Mr. Wedderburn does not believe the opjxwing 
attempt to keep the price up works. He says a rejxirt of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in the Fifty-second or Fifty-third Congress covers the whole subject in 
the most admirable ana thorough manner. (632.) 

( 399 ") thinks speculation in grain and cotton is an injury to the producer. 

Mr. Puts believes dealing in futures to lie a great drawback to the farmers, “ and 
««Sa -xiv 
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it keeps things unsteady." He thinks the prohibition of gambling in futures would 
help the farmers. (461.1 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, says grain and cotton gam¬ 
bling has been very harmful to the fanners of the South and to industry in general. 
Ho believes that it all gambling in futures could be suppressed the price of com¬ 
modities would advance, and the farmers would be in a much better condition. 
(916.) 

Mr. George thinks it just as possible for a combination of large capitalists to bear 
the market—that is, to sell whenever there is any tendency for prices to advance—as 
to bull the market, and perhaps easier. He thinks that in years of comparative 
plenty prices are depressed too far, and that prices are often depressed by the elevator 
men from September to January, when most of the farmers are compelled to sell 
their grain. Many dealers buy farm produce to carry in cribs, as well as to fill up 
their city elevators. (225.) 

Mr. Prom, a banker and farm owner of North Dakota, thinks gambling in “ wind ” 
does the farmers harm; it sometimes increases the visible supply artificially, and 
therefore lowers the price where the supply does not exist. The future sale of actu¬ 
ally delivered wheat does not affect the S[iot price, but “those sales and purchases 
are made by men who never saw wheat and who have no wheat to sell.” Mr. Prom 
thinks it would be better for the farming community if the practice were prevented. 
(794.) 

Mr. Brown is of the opinion that dealing in options and futures has a tendency to 
demoralize the prices of cotton, and on the whole to depress them. Forty, 50, or 
100 times as much cotton is sold in a week on the exchanges as is raised in a year, 
and this apparent greater supply naturally reduces the price. The witness does not 
see the necessity or desirability of future sales, enabling the manufacturer to buy 
cotton before it is raised. (74.) 

Mr. lxrvFjov believes that the excessive production of cotton in the South doubt¬ 
less has some tendency to keep prices down, but that speculation on the exchanges 
has fully as great an influence. Nineteen out of 20 deals on the exchange are ficti¬ 
tious, and the apparent supply is much greater than the real supply. The witness 
further (relieves that there is something in the nature of a combination among buyers 
in the .Liverpool markets to fix prices, the comparative absence of fluctuations within 
the year pointing somewhat in this direction. (75, 76.) 

Mr. Miu.er, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, says that at times 
values arc undoubtedly enhanced or depreciated by dealing in options and futures, 
but is not prepared to say that they affect the farmer injuriously in the long run. (615.) 

Mr. Barrett does not 1 relieve that speculation on the exchanges has the slightest 
effect on the price of cotton. (58.) 

Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, thinks that speculation probably 
has a steadyingeffect upon prices, but it is demoralizing to the planter, because he is 
led to take part in it. The people of the South are losing more by betting on cotton 
than by producing it. (831.) 

S. Halation between spot and future prices. —Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., thinks 
the sale of “wind” wheat has no effect on the spot price. He admits that the 
Leiter-Amiour deal had some effect on the price of wheat, but not as much as it 
might have had, berause the buyers had been grading so liberally that they could 
not get the same grades at Chicago. (728,729.) 

Mr. Jumper thinks the price of “wind” wheat has much to do with the actual 
price of wheat on track and the price paid to the farmers. (730.) 

Mr. Jumper says the price of wheat on track in Minneapolis is usually from 1 to 3 
cents less than the distant future, but sometimes when there is a scarcity of wheat the 
cash price in Minneapolis will be higher in January than the May price. (731.) 

4. Hedging by millere.— Mr. Powers says the city men who handle actual wheat do 
less speculation than is popularly supposed. The great mills of Minneapolis, when 
they buy wheat in the fall, protect themselves against fluctuations by Belling a future 
against it and buying it back when they grind the wheat. The price at which they 
sell the flonr will be governed by the price at which they buy the option. They are 
certain that in the long run the variation in the price of wheat will cause more loss 
than profit,andtheymakesomeoneelsecarrytherisk. A few years ago the Chicago 
tors used these futures to squeeze the Minneapolis millers. They manipulated 

S in inspection in Chicago, and wonld not take No. 1 Northern, the Minneapolis 
is equivalant to No. 2 Chicago, and so forced'the price up. (190.) 
i. Proposed legislation.— Mr. 8 . FI. Greeley, of Chicago, believes that there should 
be national legislation affecting railroads, bucket shops, and public Warehouses, which 
would make it impossible for bucket shops to exist. (235.) 

Mr. Moran says a law should be enacted to prevent gambling or option dealing in 
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grain. He believes that it would be to the interest of the farmers to have both the 
bucket shops and the boards of trade stop selling options. Gambling in grain is det¬ 
rimental to the farmers’interests. (723.) 

Mr. Miller's personal belief is that dealing in options and futures is not a crying 
evil requiring Berious attention, but he does not claim to represent the average agri¬ 
culturist of Ohio in this opinion. He has never had any particular confidence in 
legislation for controlling such dealings. (616.) 

V. Prompt and deferred sale*.— 1. Wheat.—Mr. Hanley says the necessi¬ 
ties of the farmer oblige him to market his grain at the time of the year when the 
great volume of grain is being thrown on the market. The farmer himself assists in 
breaking down the price of his own products and plays into the hands of the specu¬ 
lators, who juggle the prices so that they are generally lowest wdien the farmers are 
parting with their grain and highest when the farmers have no grain for sale. The 
farmer finds himself at the mercy of the greedy and unscrupulous grain buyers, who 
rob him on grades and dockage. He has no means of intelligence from the General 
Government except that which is often used against his interests bv speculators. 
(286.) 

Owing to lack of storage room and their pecuniary circumstances, Mr. Jumper 
says, a large percentage of the farmers are compelled to sell their grain within 3 or 4 
months of thrashing time; not more than 66 per cent of them, however. Mr. 
Jumper thinks the averages show that the price is generally lower during these 
months than at other times. The best time to sell wheat, however, is immediately 
after thrashing; the experience of every farmer is that he gets the best price imme¬ 
diately if he can get to the market first. If lie keeps his wheat 6 or 8 months he 
ought, to get 3 or 4 cents advance, but there is a loss by mice and rats and shrinkage 
in the granary or warehouse, besides the expense of putting it awav and taking it 
out. (736,739.) 

Professor Davenport says an assistant of his once made a study of the last time to 
market wheat, considering interest on its value, damage by rats,"etc., and found that 
in the previous 20 years there were only 2 or 3 years in" which the farmer would 
have gained anything by storing his grain 2 or 3 months instead of selling it as soon 
as it was thrashed. (273.) 

From an examination of the wheat prices in Chicago, the greatest speculative mar¬ 
ket of the world, and in Minneapolis, the greatest market for the handling of actual 
wheat, Sir. Powers finds that by buying cash wheat the first of September and hold¬ 
ing it in storage until tin 1 first of May one would lose on an average 2 cents a 
bushel. Throughout, the Northwest the boards of trade have their prices in the 
fall nearly always raised 2 cents above the average which the situation the following 
spring will justify. The farmers and those associated with them are always bulls on 
the market. As a rule, the expectation of a rise is not realized, and taking the last 
30 years as a whole, t he farmer selling his wheat at harvest receives 2 cents a bushel 
extra, which comes out of the speculators. A great many options are purchased by 
farmers and persons who live in the country, who always think there is going to lie 
a higher price than is actually realized. (190.) 

Mr. Prom, of North Dakota, says nearly all the farmers sell within 3 months after 
thrashing. He thinks 75 per cent of the grain is sold at once. Ordinarily there is 
no advantage in holding the grain. The average price during the 5 months from 
September to January, inclusive, varies less than a cent. The only probable advan¬ 
tage would be to hold the grain until June or July, and by that time the wheat will 
be shrunken and the demand reduced. (800, 801.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., says the farmer, instead of selling his wheat in 
September, can store it and borrow money on the receipt, and so carry the wheat. 
The hank at Aberdeen is very glad to get these local wheat checks. Mr. Pratt is of 
the opinion that early sales are best, however, even if the farmer has his own gran¬ 
ary. Mr. Pratt says he has tried both ways and thinks it better to sell direct from 
the tiiachine. Those who pursue that course have the money to use, and there is no 
shrinkage and no loss. No man can tell the future of grain. (728, 729.) 

Mr. Budoe, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that in the fall the price is generally 
beBt at the beginning. In a!mut 6 weeks the market may drop off, or it may go up. 
1 he farmers generally will not sell when the market goes" up; they wait until it goes 
down. Mr. Budge has never seen any indication of any combination to control the 
price when the bulk of the wheat is coming in, except that the price generally goes 
down when there is a rush of cars going into Duluth. (856.) 

2. cotton.—Mr. Moskly, a cotton dealer of Memphis, believes that there lias been 
a fluctuation from one-fourth of a cent to 2 cents a pound each season for the past 
decade. His impression is that, the average price is lowest between the latter part of 
no vein tier and the 1st of January, when the hulk of tho crop is being marketed and 
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the receipts are largest, and when buyers are therefore in no hurry to buy. The- 
great trouble witli the cotton market in Memphis is that the cotton is rushed into 
the markets in immense volumes in the fall; the farmers have obligations that com¬ 
pel them to unload their cotton. (515,516.) 

Mr. White says a great many farmers in North Carolina hold their cotton for the 
rise in the fall, but a great many have to sell as fast as they pick it to satisfy their 
obligations. (419.) 

Mr. Bakrett says that the practice of giving crop mortgages on nearly the entire 
cotton crop forces it to be placed upon the market within a-short time in October, 
and greatly depresses its price. The average amount received by the farmers of 
Georgia for their cotton in 1898 was a little over 4 cents a pound on the farm. (50.) 

Mr. Nunnally, of Georgia, testifies that he sold his cotton in one lot in February, 
1900, at 7f cents. He says that not one in ten of the farmers in his locality are able 
to hold their cotton. The farming is done by small farmers on one or two horse 
farms, on the tenant system. (454.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, testifies that 90 per cent of the farmers are compelled to sell 
their cotton in the fall, and that the price always goes up after the cotton is in the 
hands of the broker. (458,461.) 

Mr. Godwin, of Tennessee, says a great many people who are not pressed for money 
will take their cotton to market, not caring to take the risk of having it about home. 
(476.) 

Mr. Kyle says the tenants of Mississippi do not generally hold their cotton for an 
advance, but lie estimates that not more than 25 per cent of the farmers are com¬ 
pelled to sell their cotton immediately after harvest. Some landlords take the crop 
of their tenants at market prices and dispose of it later, but he himself has never held 
his cotton. He thinks, as a rule, the prices art? as good at the beginning of the season 
as later. (470, 474.) 

.Mr. Graham, president of the Cotton Growers’ Association, says the association is 
endeavoring to make arrangements so that farmers can hold their cotton crop. The 
price of cotton was at a very good figure at the date of Mr. Graham's testimony 
(March, 1900), but the farmers had nearly all sold out at the close of the crop. (433, 
435.) 

D. Middlemen. —1. Relation to pricee.—-Mr. Wilson thinks that the cost of 
transportation is too high, and that there are too many middlemen between the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer of farm products. He thinks the consumer is paying about 
what he should pay, but it costs too much to handle the grain. (249.) 

Mr. Powers says that in the years 1870 to 1874 it cost from 1 to 2 bushels of wheat 
to take 1 bushel to Liverpool. The farm problem was the elimination of the mid¬ 
dleman. The fanner reasoned that he ought to have one-half the Ixmefit of the 
elimination, and the purchaser in Liverpool the other half. He thought there would 
be an advance in the price of wheat in Iowa equal to one-half of the change in the 
cost of transportation. To-day it takes only a little more than half a bushel of wheat 
to take a bushel from Iowa to Liverpool, but so far as the price of wheat is concerned, 
the Western farmer has gained nothing by the elimination of the middleman. His 
gain is found in the decreased cost of the goods he purchases. The purchaser of any 
article will always get the benefit of any economies in its manufacture, transporta¬ 
tion, or handling. The price of wheat is sulistautially what it was in the early 
seventies. (181.) 

Mr. Holmes says fanners are so numerous that they are subjected to severe com- - 
petition with one another in the disjiosal of their products, and are naturally at the 
mercy of middlemen probably more than any other class of producers. The fanner, 
being isolated and lacking capital, is unable to reach the consumers direct; the mid¬ 
dleman buys from him practically upon commission, thus compelling the fanner to 
supply the capital for his operations, and making him suffer for losses by had debts 
and other causes, to say nothing of the frequent dishonesty of the middleman and 
his false reports as to the prices received. The tobacco buyers visiting a certain 
neighborhood are perhaps in tacit or express agreement as to the prices they will 
pay, and as the individual farmer can not reach a tobacco warehouseman or manu¬ 
facturer, he is compelled to accept what the buyera offer. The position of the farmer 
acting alone is economically weak, and one of the reasons why he is discontented is 
because he has fought the battles of production and trade single handed. (158.) 

Mr. Holmes adds that agriculturists can not get along with the middleman, wno Is 
a necessary link between the producer and the consumer in all industries; but he 
would like to see the fanner become his own middleman. (182. L 
Professor Davenport thinks there is still the feeling among fanners that In the 
sale of their products there are too many middlemen. He thinks that wheat at 80 
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cents a bushel is hardly compatible with bread at 5 cents a loaf and bran at $15 a 
ton. (288.) . , . , , 

8. drain buyers.— Mr. George says that m marketing their gram, m order to save 
the middleman’s tolls, the farmers come in contact with the grain buyers, who have 
State associations and a national association, and in a measure control the prices of 
the grain. (224,225.) * 

3. Commiiiion merchants.—Mr. Miller says the shipping of Ohio grain to the sea¬ 
board is done almost entirely by commission men, the farmers getting the going rate 
for their grain where it is sold. The merchants say openly that they have to pro¬ 
tect themselves against the possibility of being “held up” by taking more than 
would otherwise be necessary. (618.) 

Mr. Ketchum testifies that commission men in New York often buy the goods 
sent them at the market price, in the case of articles that can be held. In reply to 
the suggestion that farmers might choose men of their own class to buy and sell for 
them, Mr. Ketchum intimates that they might liecome as bad as the original com¬ 
mission men. (137.) 

Mr. Clohan, a fruit grower of West Virginia, says he knows some commission 
merchants who are men of the very highest honor and integrity, but shipping to 
commission houses is very uncertain. He thinks they have favorites, perhaps in the 
canning houses, and will often unload a car of fine fruit as being damaged. Mr. 
Clohan once shipped to Pittsburg, at a time when he expected a drop in peaches, 100 
crates on Monday and 50 crates the following day. The returns from the 50 crates 
were $1.50 a crate, and for the 100 crates about 40 cents. He was notified that the 
100 crates had arrived in the glut, but he was satisfied that there was something 


wrong. 

Mr. Clohan thinks the solution is to hunt out a commission man thought to be 
thoroughly honest and trust him implicitly. It is not wise to change the market fre¬ 
quently; if some other merchant offers a big price he is going to make it up. (597.) 

4. Cotton factors and brokers.— Mr. Porter, a cotton broker of Memphis, testifies 
that he buys almost entirely from factors; that is, commission merchants. The 
farmer ships to the factor for sale on commission; the factor takes samples and spreads 
them out on his table, and the broker buys from him and sells to mills in Netv Eng¬ 
land, Canada, and Eurojie. Mr. Porter prefers buying from the factor rather than 
from the fanner, because it is less trouble. He says it is undoubtedly an advantage 
to the farmer to employ a factor. The cotton factor’s commission is 2J per cent, 
and he frequently makes more than the broker, his profit being certain and the 
broker’s very doubtful. (480, 481.) 

Mr. Porter says the cotton brokers sell on firm orders, at a certain price landed at 
the mill, and make what they can out of it; they have to calculate freight, drayage, 
etc. Competition is so keen that their profit is practically a fixed brokerage. (482.) 


E. Local markets. — 1. Importance of homo markets. —Mr. Ketchum, of New 
Jersey, thinks the American farmer is dependent upon a good home market. . In 
selling to foreign countries he competes with the cheap labor of those countries. 
An increasing city population tienefits the farmer by increasing his market. (135,136.) 

Mr. Powers says the capacity to consume is a factor slowly modifying prices, hav¬ 
ing far greater influence with certain articles than with others. The amount of 
bread and breadstuffs used for human fowl varies but little, but the consumption of 
strawberries and other fruits mav increase enormously with but little decrease in the 
consumption of other things. Minneapolis, as a center of consumption and distribu¬ 
tion for the Northwest, has shown a doubling of fruit sales once in 3 years, or 8 times 
as fast as the population. The amount of canned fraits, vegetables, fish, and meat 
consumed in this country, measured in quarts and pints, is very great, being equal 
‘to tiie total consumption of alcoholic liquors, though canning began only about 1866 
or 1870. The relief of agriculture must come partly from an increased consumption 
of these things, which represent a relatively large amount of labor. The increased 
demand for these luxuries in the United States means about as much to the farmer 
as increased exports. (186, 187.) 

Mr. Stockwell says home markets are the sources upon which New’ England agri¬ 
culture must rely for its profits. The more people and industries and the more 
prosperous the industries, the better it is for those who furnish the home-market 
products. The laborers of New England are the consumers. They usually have 
large families, and the farmer and the market gardener are the gainers. This diversi¬ 
fies agriculture and draws it into more profitable channels. The old lines of agri¬ 
culture have passed away near these centers of population; it is the market garden 
and improved methods that are now profitable, and because of this agriculture is 
more profitable in New England—certainly in Massachusetts—than a lew years ago. 
( 886 .) 
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Mr. Batciikldbk also says that the New England farmers are almost altogether 
dependent upon local markets; they export very little. The vegetables, fruits, etc., 
raised in New Hampshire are mostly used in the cities of that State. Whatever 
legislation is possible to increase the local markets will be j>f benefit to the fanners. 
(40, 42.) 

.Mr. Prom thinks a man engaged in'manufacturing in Chicago would consumemore 
Dakota farm products than one similarly engaged in London. The American laborer 
lives better than* the European, and the latter buys his agricultural supplies from 
several countries. (794. ) 

Mr. Wedoerbcrn thinks the horticulturist, dairyman, p*ultryman, and vegetable 
farmer probably have an increasingly valuable home market, by reason of the large 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation industries of the country; but that the 
men who produce wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco have not, because the prices are 
fixed at Liverpool, and the surplus fixes the price. The prices of products which 
are not exported, such as butter, eggs, cabbages, etc., are fixed at home. (H29, (130.) 
Mr. Spear says the main market for Vermont farm products is Boston. (407.) 

Mr. Coi.es, of Salem County, N. J., says the main bulk of agricultural products 
from his section goes to or through Philadelphia, though some shippers ship to New 
York and Boston and along the Delaware River. Early potatoes and watermelons 
are shipped all through northern Pennsylvania and New York, as well as to Boston. 
(127.) 

' Mr. Prom says the North Dakota farmers can not sell their grain in North Dakota; 
that is the great trouble with them. The increase of population of Western towns 
and cities would not help the grain market so much as it would aid the farmer in 
diversifying his crop, and in raising chickens, garden truck, sheep, and stock. Mr. 
Prom does not see how manufacturing can develop in North Dakota because of the 
absence of fuel and power. (794.) 

2. Need of facilities for direct marketing of prodacU.— According to Mr. Dvb, secre¬ 
tary of the New Jersey-State Board of Agriculture, a special need of the farmers is 
that city authorities should provide better facilities for marketing truck products 
directly by the owner. At present the poorer classes in the cities have to get their 
vegetables largely from hucksters, and they are accordingly often stale and unfit to 
eat. Direct marketing by the producers is dillicult because of the large number of 
hucksters and other dealers. (91.) 

F. Cooperation in the marketing of products.—1. Need of organisa¬ 
tion. —It seems to Mr. Whitney that the introduction of business methods and 
organization in the marketing of crops is one of the most important factors in the 
reclamation of abandoned lands and the introduction of new crops. The success of 
the truck industry at Norfolk is hugely due to the splendid organization of growers 
and to the way in w hich truck farmers place their crops in certain markets accord¬ 
ing to the demand, an essential thing in truck farming, Ilecuuse vegetables must lie 
sold as soon as they reach maturity for whatever they will bring. The organiza¬ 
tion gets daily returns of the market conditions in different cities, and is able to 
divide the crops and ship them accordingly. (S7s.) 

Mr. Whitney calls siiecial attention to the necessity of considering the [Kissibility 
of marketing fruit. The problem has been solved to a considerable extent bv mar¬ 
keting it in a dried and canned condition. The exportation of dried fruit is 
increasing in importance, es|«rially on the Pacific coast, where large quantities of 
fruit are being consigned to China and Japan. (877,878.) 

Mr. Redihno says there is need of cooperation anil education to show the farmer 
that he should not sell his products for less than a fair market value. The butchers 
in Georgia pay 24 cents a [Hiund for steers and sell them for 4) to 5 cents, or ti or 7 
cents for dressed l>eef. (447.) 

Mr. Aobr suggests that the prices of farm products might lie controlled in some 
instances by combinations of farmers shipping to certain points. He thinks the for¬ 
mation of a trust to regulate the prices of farm products would lie a good thing for 
tiie farmers, but is the last thing they w ould lie able to accomplish. It would lie the 
worst trust in existence, if it could lie formed, because [leople have to have some¬ 
thing to eat. The Grange has never formally discussed the formation of a trust. 
( 111 .) 

Mr. IIai.e says there is a combination among part of the fruit growers in Georgia, 
but it has not been of very great assistance except in bringing them together ami 
getting them acquainted. There is need for cooperation in distribution, especially 
among the smaller growers. To get the best service they must be able to load full 
cars promptly and ship promptly. (399.) B 

2. Milk Producsrz’ Union. —Among theassociationsof farmers, commonly termed coop- 
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erative, which he deems to be virtually trusts, Mr. Holmes mentions tint Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Union which supplies Boston with milk. The dealers in Boston have had 
an association for some time, and the farmers were at a disadvantage until they 
formed an association for the purpose of dealing through their representatives with 
the representatives of the Boston Milk Dealers’ Union. Representatives of both 
organizations meet every year and agree upon prices for the remainder of the year. 
This arrangement is satisfactory to both parties, and the individual farmer finds him¬ 
self in a much better position than formerly. (158.) 

Mr. Auer testifies that there if. a milk dealers’ trust in New York City, formed to 
handle milk and get it from the dairymen at its own price. Through the influence 
of the American Agriculturist the farmers have formed the Five Stabs Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association, with agencies at nearly every point on the lines that ship milk 
into New York City. They have a man in New York to tell them how much milk 
should come from each station, and by keeping the surplus off the market they 
obtain fair prices. They made a contract with the New York syndicate to furnish 
milk at $1.17 per 100 pounds, whereas they were formerly getting only 80 cents, or 
alfout 2 cents a quart in summer and 3 cents in winter. The association puts up 
creameries and cream separators at various stations. (11.) 

Mr. Dye says that in 1898 a movement was started by Mr. Myrick, editor of the 
American Agriculturist, to organize the “Five Statet, Milk Association.’’ Its aim 
was to combine the milk producers and to control the output of milk so that there 
should lie no more than enough to satisfy the daily demand in New York. The 
project has not yet succeeded and Mr. Dye douhts if it ever will. A similar effort 


Mr. Ketchum says the Five States Milk Association, with headquarters in New 
York, affects the extreme northern counties in New Jersey, but he has been told 
(June, 1899) that it is hardly in working order and has not yet accomplished much. 

Mr. Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., thinks there is no milk trust among the farmers 
in bis section of the State. (126.) 

8. Fruit growers' associations.— Mr. Holmes says the California fruit growers have 
been compelled to form a trust for the purpose of suppressing competition among 
themselves, getting lower freight rates, finding responsible customers, and getting 
remunerative prices. The fruit growers of Santa Clara Valley, for instance, have 
organized an exchange, with an expert manager, acquainted with the conditions of 
the market, to make their sales for them. Numerous fruit associations have grown 
up all along the Pacific coast, and they are coordinated by a central exchange in 
San Francisco. There is no other such immense fruit trust in this country, hut 
there are smaller ones in Florida and in western New York, New Jersev, Ohio, 
Michigan, and nearly all the other fruit-growing States. The associations require cash 
for sales, and those which conduct a buying business do not as a rule bny on credit. 
Mr. Holmes does not understand that these organizations undertake to lessen the 
product, and does not think they have raised the price of farm products, but they 
have reduced the cost of transportation. The cooperative marketing of fruit has 
tieen developed to a great extent along the Atlantic coast from New York City to 
Florida, and on the Pacific coast it has been developed to a great extent in'the 
truck-garden business as well as in the fruit business. (158, 159. 162, 163.) 

Mr. Dye says the combinations of fruit growers in California control a large pro¬ 
portion of the total output of fruit. They are not in the nature of trusts and do not 
seek to regulate prices, but merely cooperate in shipping and in pushing the sale of 
fruit. (97,98.) 

Southern Californio Fruit Kzcfantye.— Mr. Natoxier describes the Southern Cali, 
forum Fruit Exchange as a cooperative organization of citrus-fruit, growers engaged 
in marketing oranges, lemons, and grape fruit for its members. The fruit is marketed 


exchanges. The organization is a marketing agency for the local or district exchanges, 
which in somo instances are incorporated under the cooperative law, but in most 
instances are regular statutory corporations. Each member contracts to leave his 
fruit for the searon under the control of the organization, to lie marketed entirely 
under its direction. The object of the organization was primarily to avoid the dis¬ 
asters of the commission system. Prior to the organization of the exchange fruit was 
sold to a limited extent f. o. b. California; but in a very large number of cases it was 
consigned to commission houses in various cities to be sold for account of the shipper. 
This proved disastrous to California citrus-fruit growers because of the long distance 
from markets, the possibility of decay,' etc. The organization was effected for the 
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purpose of taking the marketing of the product out of the hands of the middlemen 
and substituting an independent system under the absolute control of the growers. 
The organization was incorporated in 1895. Before that, for two years, there had 
been a compact among the growers, and they attempted to sell f. o. b. California, 
but with very poor success, and in 1895 the present corporation established its own 
agencies to sell the fruit delivered. The goods are forwarded to the agents of the 
exchange, who arc in nearly all cases salaried men (the exchange has over 20 salaried 
officers in the principal cities of the country), and are offered to the trade in the 
regular course of business at the best prices obtainable. The organization began with 
about 25 per cent of the crop and now has about 50 per cent, and fruit growers are 
still steadily joining. With 50 per cent of the crop beyond its control it is not able 
to control the distribution of the fruit; hut being able to put a liberal supply in any 
market at any time, it can exercise a very powerful influence over the conditions of 
the market. The exchange dot's not have any of the ordinary features of a trust. 
It does not attempt to control production in any way. Independent producers still 
reach the markets through their own brokers. 

Some of the agents sell, under the direction of the exchange, dried fruit and canned 
fruits for other cooperative associations of growers; but this business is not under the 
control of the exchange in California. 

The advantages accruing to the producer from the exchange are that they get their 
fruits sold at better average prices and sustain smaller losses than under the commis¬ 
sion system. Before it was organized the fruit was handled in a haphazard manner 
through commission men, and in very many cases the grower, guaranteeing all 
charges, came out in debt, as sometimes’still happens with those who contract with 
commission linns. Values were depreciated and the fruit-growing industry was in 
a very bad condition. It is now in a sound condition, though it lias its fluctuations 
like any business in agricultural products. 

Through the association every sort of information is given to the growers as to 
what is desirable in the markets, the class of fruit, character of package, manner of 
handling, etc., and thus, to a certain extent, influences are brought to liearon the 
growers to do good work. (945-948.) 

Mr. Naftzger says most of the local associations have what they call a Christmas 
pool of oranges, or a monthly pool of oranges or lemons, although some associat ions 
pool for the whole season. If it is a monthly pool, the manager of the association 
will send out notice to the growers who are memliers of the association to briug 10 
or 15 per cent of the crop, as the case may be. The fruit is brought into the packing 
house and a ticket is issued for it. The fruit is then culled and graded as to whether 
it is fancy, choice, or standard. When the fruit of that month's pool has lieen mar¬ 
keted, the money is distributed pro rata among the growers who were in the pool. 
All members have the opportunity to go into every pool and get the advantage of 
all markets at all seasons on a level basis. They may agree among themselves as to 
separate pools, or they may agree that each man’s fruit shall be handled for his 
separate account If a man is dissatisfied with the methods of his association he can 
file his complaint and have an investigation, or at the end of the season he can go 
into another association; but there are very few complaints. (9(i0.) 

Mr. Naftzger testifies that the exchange is organized with a nominal capital stock 
of $10,000. It has no capital paid up except what it has in office furniture and fix¬ 
tures, amounting to a few thousand dollars. It buys nothing but packing materials 
for the local exchanges, who pay for them on delivery, and requires little or no 
capital. At the end of each month the local exchanges are called upon to pay for 
wnat is estimated to be the expenses of the month, and the accounts art; adjusted at 
the end of the season, all fruit being assessed alike for the actual expenses of opera¬ 
tion. (948.) 

Mr. Naftzger doubts whether the effect of the exchange has been to increase the 
price to the consumer at all. The object in organizing was to save the losses and 
lessen the expenses between the producers and consumers, and to create a wider dis¬ 
tribution and consumption of the product. With the increase of the product the 
level of prices falls from year to year. (949.) 

Other fruit amciationt.— Mr. Navtzoeh testifies that there are 2 other cooperative 
organizations in California dealing in prunes and raisins. The Cured Fruit Associa¬ 
tion devotes itself chiefly to prunes, the Raisin Growing Association entirely to 
raisins. These associations are similar to the Southern California Fruit Exchange, 
except that they undertake to establish an arbitrary price f. o. b. California. Previous 
to the organization of these 2 companies the prune and raisin trades were both in a 
very bad condition. The raisin association, having operated some 3 years under its 
present form, has done a very good business. The prune association began opera¬ 
tions in 1900, and has had very great difficulty. There was a large quantity of the 
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product which it did not control, and the establishment of prices f. o. b. California 
enabled the outsiders to shade the association price. Mr. Naftzger regards the 
attempt to fix an f. o. b. price as impracticable and as the source of the difficulties 
of both these associations. He believes the products must be marketed at whatever 
price the consumers will pay. (948, 949.) 

Mr. Turnbull says that there is at San Jose what is called the California Cured 
Fruit Association. He believes it handles only raisins and prunes. Of prunes it 
handles about 3,000,000 pounds a year. It is said to fix a price on prunes and to 
refuse to sell them for less. The condition of the prune and raisin industries was 
verv low before the association was formed, and now the raisers are doing fairly 
well. Mr. Turnbull believes the association sells its goods through its own agencies. 
(984.) 

Mr. Hale says there is a peach growers’ organization at Dcckertown, Sussex County, 
N. J., that has marketed the crop to fairly good advantage. He also refers to a simi¬ 
lar association at Hammonton, N. J. (399.) 

4. Difficulties of cooperative fruit selling.— Mr. Clohan says it is hard to combine 
in the shipping of fruit, because the farmer is no more honest than anyone else, and 
some farmer may put his knotty and wormy fruit into the car. The selection of the 
fruit is a difficult thing to arrange. (597.) 

G. Various matters affecting farmers_1. Need of economies in produc¬ 

tion and distribution.— Mr. Holmes says that in order to hold his footing in the face of 
declining prices the farmer has needed to depend upon (1) reducing the cost of pro¬ 
duction, (2) cheap transportation facilities, (3) an increase of product, and (4) com¬ 
binations to keep up or increase farm prices. (15fi.) 

2. Farm aocounts. —Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New 
York, says that some of the farmers of the State, especially the younger ones who 
have been educated at the agricultural college and many who are taking the advice 
of the institute workers, keep accounts with their crops, so that they know at the 
end of the year whether they are profitable or not. Many are learning to apply 
teHts periodically to the milk of each cow, so that they know which cows are return¬ 
ing a profit and which should be got rid of. (995.) 

Mr. Norris, of Sodus, N. Y., says a system of time cards is used in that section; 
at the end of the month the foreman charges up the work done by every man and 
horse on the farm, showing just what is charged to each crop. Mr. Norris lielieves 
the nearer fanners come to a correct system of accounting the better they will do. 
As a nile the fanners in his section know how much money they put into their 
business. (321.) 

3. Agriculture by amateurs.—Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture, 
New York, refers to Hriarcliff Farm as one of the many that are ron by men who 
spend upon them money which they make elsewhere. He docs not sav they are 
generally unprofitable, but thev are run rather for pride than for financial gain. A 
number of them do not pay. (998, 999.) 

4. Farmers' purchases.— Professor Davenport does not think the farmers feel the 
prejudice against the middlemen from whom they buy that they did 20 years ago. 
The large merchants have sought out the farmers,’have sent traveling men to them, 
and have dealt with them directly. The farmers come into direct relations with the 
manufacturers, and have learned that their local dialers will order goods for them 
in large cash orders at rates considerably below the retail price. He thinks the 
farmer pays cash more than formerly and buys in larger quantities. (268.1 

XIII. TRANSPORTATION. 

A. Relation of transportation to agriculture.— 1. Effeot of freight rates 
>n land values.— Mr. Whitney says the value of farm lands is often controlled to a 
xinsiderable extent by the rates of freight locally applicable. The building up of 
igricultural industries in certain localities may lie prevented by the impracticability 
if marketing the products profitably on account of the distance or expense. The 
iroducts of Florida have to be rushed to the Northern markets on the fast freight or 
jassenger schedule in ventilated refrigerator cars and placed on the market in the 
ihortest possible time, and it requires a very close calculation in many cases to 
letermine whether it is possible to send a crop North with any profit. The develop- 
nent of the truck industry in southern Marjdand was very great a few years ago, 
>nt the product had to lie sent by river steamers to the Northern market, and the trans- 
jortation service was so irregular and the time consumed in getting the crop deiiv- 
ired at Baltimore, Washington, or Philadelphia became so great that the industry 
vas given up on large areas for that reason. (865.) 
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8. Development of new territory by railroads.—Mr. BitnoE, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
states that 20 or 25 years ago what is now North Dakota was little less than a portion 
of what was formerly known as the American Desert. The Indian and the buffalo 
roamed at will over the western part of the Territory, where intelligent citizens are 
now tilling the soil, raising stock, mining coal, etc. The cause of the transformation 
Mr. Budge finds in a large degree in the developing power of the railroad systems. 
The companies realize that the welfare of the people is their welfare, and do what¬ 
ever they feel they can reasonably afford to do toward developing the country by 
extending branches, fostering industries, affording reasonable shipping facilities, and 
granting fair rates of shipment. Branches are often operated at little or no profit. 
Increased equipment and fast trains make it possible to handle the enormous amount 
of grain on the short notice which is necessary under present conditions. Rates on 
the leading products have been steadily reduced until now wheat is carried from 
Grand Forks to Duluth for 81 cents a bushel. Twenty years ago it would have cost 
17 or 18 cents. (843.) 

3. River navigation in North Dakota.—Mr. Humus says river navigation has not 
developed to anv great extent in North Dakota, because there are only two rivers of- 
sufficient size to'warrant the use of limits—the Red River of the North and the Mis¬ 
souri. The navigation is carried on by small fiat-bottomed steamboats and freight 
barges, and for years considerable freight has been carried on these two rivers. On 
the Missouri the freight is very diversified, building materials and provisions coming 
in and grain and coal going out. The chief impediments to navigation are the sand 
bars, which are formed lieeause of the shallow water and wide banks. Before the 
railroad reached the Red River Valley there was considerable freight of all kinds 
carried by boat- from Fargo and other points, but since the railroads began operating 
the river freight lias been reduced to little else than grain. Mr. Budge gives a state¬ 
ment of the amount of grain handled annually by the Red River Transportation 
Company, which does about two-thirds of the shipping on that river, from 1895 to 
1900, inclusive, showing that it varied from 217,354 bushels in 1897 to 510,375 bushels 
in 1899. In river transportation the same rates prevail as by rail, and many points 
are readied more easily than by rail. (344, 845.) 

Needed rimimproremenl*. —Mr. Budge says the channel of the Missouri River should 
be dredged and provided with a series of pile bars, similar to those placed in the 
Upper Mississippi, to confine and narrow the stream. This would extend the river 
navigation, develop the adjacent country, and prevent destructive Hoods. A series 
of bars and locks on the Red and Red Lake rivers would also not only aid naviga¬ 
tion but would prevent disastrous floods and lie of value as a sanitary precaution, 
since in the late summer and fall the stream is very low, sluggish, and charged with 
impurities. Many towns which deja-nd upon the river for water have suffered from 
this cause, and Grand Forks was forced to put in a filtering system. A series of locks 
and dams would lie comparatively inexpensive, la-cause the banks are generally high 
enough and the river channel is very narrow. Mr. Budge submits a statementshow¬ 
ing the fluctuation in the flow of the Red River of the North in each year from 1896 
to 1900, inclusive. (844,845.) 

4. Electric railway*.—Mr. Sckah, of Vermont, predicts that the building of good 
roads and electric mads through that State, doing away with much of the isolation of 
farm life, will lie an important consideration in the next 20 years. (402.) 

Mr, Mauie savs there are no electric railways running into the country from Eliza¬ 
beth and Newark which can lie used for shipping (June, 189!)), but the question is 
being agitated. One can travel by trolley all the wav from Elizabeth to Passaic. 
( 101 .) 

The machinery of the street railways in cities after midnight lieing practically idle 
and the streets practically vacant, Mr. Doimik recommended in 1891 that these roads 
be extended and authorized and required to carry perishable food products to mar¬ 
ket. The cars could be brought up to the city limits in the daytime and held there 
until about midnight and then taken through the streets of toe city to the various 
markets, commission houses, etc. Mr. Dodge hoped that this system would be intro¬ 
duced by public enterprise and aided as the canal system was, but he now thinks it 
should be done by private enterprise. (701.) 

While a member of the Ohio legislature Mr. Dodge had a law passed authorizing 
the use of electric railway tracks tor the carriage of farm products. He maintains 
that the owners of abutting property ought not to have power to forbid the use of 
the streets for this purpose. He thinks the experiment has succeeded very well in 
the city of Cleveland. (702.) 

The difficulty with electric trolleys, according to Mr. Dodge, is that they require 
too expensive a central plant where there is comparatively littletraffic; it is necessary 
to iiavc a vehicle containing its own power. Various machines propelled by other 
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power than electricity have liven developed, but the first great trouble was their 
excessive weight. A heavy vehicle requires a heavy substructure, which makes the 
cost of road improvement prohibitive. It is necessary to have a vehicle that does 
not weigh any more than it carries. (608, 699.) 

Mr. Dodge says that very commonly the vehicle weighs aliout as much as the bur¬ 
den it carries, but he thinks that the improvement of roadbeds will lead to the light¬ 
ening of vehicles in proportion to the load. He believes it possible to make a 
4-wheeled vehicle that will safely carry 10 times its weight. He has experimented 
with models, and has produced a model of a vehicle for use on electric railways 
which will carry 20 times its weight. (693, 702.) 

6. Railroad facilities for agricultural product!.—Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says 
the Great Northern road gives good shipping facilities in the fall, the main shipping 
season. A stock car can be obtained at any time. (795.) 

Sheep grid mutUm— Mr. Greei,ey testifies that 12 years ago it took one-third more 
time to get a sheep from South Dakota to Chicago than it does now. There are now 
lietter facilities, better cars, and better facilities for ocean shipments. Many sheep 
now go from ,St. Paul for export. Mr. Greeley says refrigerator cars are used more 
by South American and Australian than by American sheep growers, and suggests 
that if they had not been invented American mutton would, nevertheless, go to 
Europe and get better prices than it does. (943.) 

Fruit—Cuhforniu. —Mr. Naetzcier complains that the California fruit growers have 
experienced an insufficiency of transportation facilities, particularly in 1900 and 1901. 
In 1900 the green fruit shippers were unable to market all of their product for want 
of transportation, and during the following winter the citrus fruit growers were 
unable to market all of their oranges. The railroad people themselves have esti¬ 
mated that. 3,000 carloads of oranges were lost for want of transportation facilities. 
In some cases the fruit was thrown away entirely. About 200 carloads of fruit a day 
should go out from southern California from the middle of January until the 1st of 
Slay; but the railroads were entirely unable to haul that number. They hauled 
an average of about 150 cars a day a part of the time, but some of the time fell to an 
average of about 120 cars. The particular difficulty was a shortage of engines. Mr. 
Naftzger is assured by President Hayes, of the Southern Pacific, and President Ripley, 
of the Santa Ee, that ample facilities will be provided in the future. Ordinarily, in 
previous years, it took about 12 days to send fruit from California to New York, but 
this last year it took as long as 20 or 25 days, and much of the fruit decayed in 
transit. (955, 958.) 

Gnmjiu. —Mr. Hale testifies that refrigerator cars are used in shipping fruit from 
Georgia. Peaches are packed in crates holding 6 4-quart baskets, of which about 500 
are packed in a refrigerator car. Some fruit growers have taken the cars belonging 
to the railroads and attempted to do their own re-icing along the line, but better service 
is obtained by contracting with t he refrigerator car companies, who own their cars and 
reice them. The Southern Railroad and the Central Railroad of Georgia have given 
the fruit growers very fast time and charged a pretty good rate for it, but Northern 
rates are exorbitant as compared with the Southern’s. The railroads make aspecial 
peach rate of $265 a ear to New York, which is the same to all fruit growers whether 
they ship 1 carload or 200. Mr. Hale estimates that the Southern Railroad brings 
80 per cent of the Georgia peaches to the northeastern part of the United States, 
turning the freight over to the Pennsylvania road at Washington. (378.) 

Mr. Hale says there is a general improvement in transportation in the South. The 
railroads he has come most in contact with are w illing to do everything possible to 
foster new industries. They carry freight to New York from Fort Valley, Ga., in 
48 to 50 hours. Mr. Hale complains of excessive rates on the Northern roads. On 
the car that goes 1,000 miles to New York for $265 the charge is $90 more to Boston 
and $70 to Hartford, a distance of 110 miles. (398.) 

Mr. Hale says the railroads make a rate on fine fruits of $265 a car of about 24,000 
founds from Georgia to New York City, and $90 more to Boston. Watermelons 
they have to carry at a very low rate or they could not do any business. Georgia 
lruit. growers pay far more proportionately than California. (390.) 

Went Virginua.— Mr. Clohan, a fruit grower of Martinsburg, W. Va., says the trans¬ 
portation facilities from that section are excellent. The time is 3 or 4 hours to Wash¬ 
ington, about 6 hours to Philadelphia or Pittsburg, 8 or 9 hours to New York, and 
about 12 hours to Cleveland. By wiring the fruit growers can generally learn the 
condition of the market and ship accordingly. Those who have large shipments use 
the fast freight, and the biggest growers now cut their own ice and ice their own 
<»rs, the Allegheny Orchard Company having shown that that is the best way. (596.) 

Shipment of fruit by expren i.—Mr. Clohan says fruit keeps better in refrigerator cars 
than when shipped by express, but it is necessary to have a carload in order to ship 
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in a refrigerator car. It costs about 17 cents a crate to ship fruit to New York in 
refrigerator cars, while by express, without refrigeration, it costs from 60 to 60 cents. 
The difference between the two rates is a great deal more than the profit, so that 
whatever can not be sold'in the local market might as well be thrown away. Mr. 
Clohan declares that this is the greatest drawback to the small grower. The fruit 
growers are attempting to overcome the difficulty. Eight or 9 have planted some 
40,000 trees at the same time with the intention of cooperating and shipping by the 
carload when the trees bear. (596,604.) 

Mr. Clohan says there are two express companies doing business in his locality. 
At one station where there is only one company the rate an fruit is 10 cents less a 
crate than a few miles away where there is competition. Mr. Clohan has sometimes 
hauled his fruit 1? miles to get the advantage of the lower rate. He explains the 
discrepancy on the supposition that the two companies make an arbitrary tariff and 
agree not to cut rates. The general opinion among the farmers is that the express 
rates are excessive and unreasonable. (603.) 

Refrigeration rates.—Mr. Naftzoer says fruit is shipped from California in privately 
owned refrigerator cars, operated under contracts with the railroads. The railroads 
get the care at practically no cost to themselves, and permit the car lines to make an 
excessive tariff which the railroads collect from the shippers for them. This condi¬ 
tion of things has been attacked before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
case was pending at the date of Mr. Naftzger’s testimony (June, 1901). The existing 
contracts expire in the autumn of 1902, and the railroad managers promise that they 
will not lie renewed. During the life of the present contracts there have been 3 
refrigerator car companies—the Santa he Refrigerator Line, more or less under the 
Santa F<5 Railroad itself, which owns part of the tare and leases part of them; the 
California Fruit Express, owned by Mr. Earle, the head of the Earle Fruit Company, 
and the Fruit Growers’ Express, owned by Armour & Co. The California Fruit 
Express was recently reported to have liecn sold to Armour & Co., but it was still 
operated as a separate line at the date of M r. Naftzger’s testimony. These refrigerator 
care are operated in the fruit and vegetable business exclusively, except on the west¬ 
bound trip, when they are held for loads of other freight. 

The refrigerator linei. agree to furnish the initial carriers certain numbers of cars, 
the carriers paying nothing for the cars for deciduous fruits, and the car companies 
maintaining the cars and paying insurance and taxes, and getting no mileage until 
the care reach the terminal of the Southern Pacific or a corresponding point on the 
Santa Fe. In the citrus fruit traffic they get three-fourths of a cent a mile, the 
usual refrigerator mileage one way to these same points. After leaving these points, 
or getting onto connecting lines, they have the usual rate of mileage. The refrigera¬ 
tor care get their compensation out of an excessive refrigeration tariff which the rail¬ 
roads collect as part of the expense bill and pay over to them. 

A car going from Los Angeles to New York on the Southern Pacific is refrigerated 
first at Los Angeles, again at Truckee or Boca, at Ogden, and once between Ogden 
and Chicago, or at or near Chicago, and possibly once between Chicago and New 
York, depending upon the weather and the amount of ice in the bunkers at Chicago. 
For deciduous fruit, which is shipped in warmer weather, more frequent icing is 
required, and the rates are much higher than on citrus fruits. 

The refrigerator tariff made by the car companies is graduated. In the case of 
citrus fruit, the first rate, covering Western points, is |60; the rate for icing the care 
from California to Chicago is $75 a car; the maximum rate to Boston and New 
England points is $95; it was formerly $90. The freight rate, at $1.25 a hundred, 
with a minimum of 28,000 pounds, is about $325 a car to New England. The South¬ 
ern California Fruit Exchange for 2 years leased and operated its own cars in order 
to compete with the Earle Fruit Company, which had a car line, and with another 
company which was understood to have the benefit of the Armour line, and found 
the average cost of refrigeration to be $46 a car on the $75 rate and $60 a car on the 
$90 rate. Both President Hayes and President Ripley have said to Mr. Naftzger 
that they considered the refrigerator rates excessive and that steps would be taken 
to reduce them. Mr. Naftzger believes it to be the policy of the Santa Fe to put bn 
its own refrigerator care, of which it now owns a good many. 

Mr. Naftzger is informed that up to last year the Santa Fe carried less than 10 per 
cent of the refrigerator cars west empty. They were held at various points for loads, 
and freight was transferred to them out of other care. (956-958.) 

Mr. Naftzger calculates that the freight on a box of lemons from Los Angeles to 
New York City is $1.05 and the charge for refrigeihtion 30 cents. California lemons 
bring about $2.50 per box of 800 in New York, or a little less than a cent apiece; 
late in the season they bring a little more than a cent apiece*' If a box sells at 
$2.70 the railroad gets half. Mr. Naftzger thinks it safe to say that the carriers get 
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at present approximately half the gross proceeds of California fruit sales of citrus 
fruits. The California fruit growers can not put their fruit in New York as cheaply 
as the Florida fruit growers can. (959.) 

Refrigerator cars and cold-air funnels.—Mr. Hals does not think the cold-air funnel 
is a commercial success as yet. He once experimented with a car so equipped, but 
it was poorly handled at the farther end of the line. It was claimed that the road 
did not handle it properly because it had an interest in having the refrigerator cars 
maintained. Mr. Hale believes, however, that it will lie possible to do away with 
the heavy refrigerator car and save the hauling of tons of ice. (398.) 

B. Freight charges.— 1. The decline in freight rate*.— Mr. Holmes says trans¬ 
portation has done great things for the fanner. The freight rate on wheat per bushel 
from Chicago to New York has decreased from 32) cents to 12 cents since 1867. The 
all-rail rate on a bushel of com from Chicago to New York was 36 ( cents in 1858 and 
lljj cents in 1897. The reduction in freight rates has given the farmers a world 
market, and has created foreign competitors and made American farmers competitors 
with one another. The Eastern farmer, when he found himself in competition with 
the West, had to diversify his agriculture. Mr. Holmes suggests that the gradual 
extension of the area of competition and of the number of competitors may have been 
an important cause of the falling prices, and have checked the further increase of 
prices of those products which have increased in price; but he adds that were it not 
for the present means of transportation the farmer would be living in the ways of 
the backwoods. (156.) 

Dr. Crowell says transportation rates on agricultural products have decreased 
during the past 50 years, largely through the competition of railroads for freight, 
with the effect of enlarging the markets for the farmer, but not greatly enhancing 
prices, because it has obliged him to compete with the surplus product of the world. 
The decline in rates has brought immense advantage to the consumer, but not much 
to the producer as such, though transportation facilities, including the mail, have 
enabled the farmer to avail himself of comforts and facilities for self-improvement 
and increased knowledge, probably the main factor in enabling him to maintain a 
high standard of living. (344.) 

Mr. Auer, master of the Maryland State Grange, testifies that there has been quite 
a decrease in transportation rates, especially from the West to the East. This lias 
affected the Maryland farmer adversely, so far as the sale of his products is concerned, 
by lowering prices as the trade from the West has increased, but it helps the dairy¬ 
men in buying bran and mill feed from the West. (115.) 

Mr. Geokok testifies that transportation rates have fallen materially as the equip¬ 
ment of the railroads has lieen improved. The producers, to some extent, get the 
benefits of the progress made by the railroads. (223.) 

Mr. Brioham believes that farmera pay every cent of transportation charges on 
agricultural products. The fluctuations in transportation charges are immediately 
felt in their full force in the price of the product to the farmer. Transportation rates 
have l>een largely decreased during the last 30 years, but the railways take advan¬ 
tage of large crops to raise their rates. The lowering of railway rates has deprived 
the fanners of the Middle States of the advantage of their location, especially since 
the through rates from the West are relatively much lower than the local rates. (23.). 
i Mr. Stevens testifies that transportation rates have lieen very greatly reduced in 
Georgia since the organization of the State commission under whose control the rail¬ 
roads are operated. (916.) 

2. Case* of inoreated rate*.— Mr. Ketchitm, of Mercer County, N. J., says there has 
been very little change in transportation charges from that vicinity to New York and 
Philadelphia within recent years. The rates on some things, especially live stock, to 
New York were increased a few years ago. (136.) 

Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, says complaint of 
high transportation rates is general among the fanners of Ohio, and there has been 
much agitation for legislation. 

Mr. Miller testifies that freight rates increased during the year preceding the date 
of his testimony (June, 1900), with the effect of reducing the value of the farmers' 
products. People who live 60 and 100 miles east of Toledo are obliged to pay freight 
to Toledo, and from Toledo to New York, in order to ship their products to the sea¬ 
bird. A large part of the cereal products of Ohio is shipped west to Toledo before 
being started east, and the rate to the seaboard is greater from the eastern part of 
Ohio than from Toledo. Shippers in the interior points have trouble to get cars in 
the busy season. Mr. Miller is not in favor of making all the smaller stations through 
Wiling points, however. (618, 614, 616.) 

. Mr. Nall testifies that since 1895 there has been an increase of freight rates of 
trom 10 to 30 per cent in Kentucky. The average increase would perhaps be 121 
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per cent. In passenger rates there has been no change. The railroads justify the 
increase by the claim that commodities are worth more and should therefore bear a 
greater carrying charge. (813.) 

3. Excessive freight rates in the South.— Mr. Barrett considers the railway freight 
rates on cotton in the South excessive. It cost 90 cents to transport a 500-pound 
bale 32 miles from his home to Augusta. The rate from Augusta to Savannah is 
about $1.30 per bale. The ocean freight to Liverpool, 3,000 miles, is from $2 to $2.50 
per bale, so that the railway freight for a much shorter distance is almost as great. 
An official of the Georgia Railroad recently said that the cotnpany would be willing 
to reduce rates on cotton in round bales from competing points, but not from non- 
competing points. Sixty thousand pounds of cotton can be put into a car in round 
bales, and only 20,000 in square hales. (51,52.) 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker of Memphis, says there would tie a great outlet for 
cotton in North and South Carolina if it were not for the prohibitive freight rates. 
The freight rates for uncompressed cotton are 59 cents a hundred to the Carolines, 
and only 551 cents to Lowell, and 50j cents to New York. Mr. Porter has seen the 
time when he could send cotton from Memphis through Charlotte, N. 0., to Liver¬ 
pool for 42 cents, when it cost 59 cents to stop it in Charlotte. There is a physical 
division of the cotton business of the railroads which makes the rate to Carolina 
points noncompetitive. The cotton dealers have been endeavoring for some time to 
get the rate reduced, but without success, though for a little while they had it down 
to 42 cents. All they have ever asked is to have the Norfolk rate, which Mr. Porter 
thinks is 42 cents, apply to intermediate points. Mr. Porter thinks that if the Caro¬ 
lina planters would join in the effort, something might lx 1 accomplished. The 
reduced rate would lie of benefit both to the raisers of cotton and to the planters in 
Carolina, and the railroads would have more cotton to haul. With the increased 
spinning capacity of the Carolina mills, the local supply of cotton is inadequate, ami 
there is nothing to prevent building up business with them if a fair freight rate 
could lie obtained. (481, 482, 485.) 

Mr. Moselev, of Memphis, testifies that the river rate on cotton is a little eheajier 
than the rail rate, but the transportation lines stand by their agreements pretty 
well, and there is not much cutting of rates. (517, 518.) 

Mr. Peek, of Georgia, thinks the expense of transportation is one of the great 
drawbacks to the farmer. Mr. Peek lives 31 miles from Atlanta, and pays on freight 
to that city 15 cents a hundred for cotton and 4 cents a bushel for com. A recent 
report of the Georgia Railroad Commission shows that the railroads have earned a 
dollar for every linear yard of road. (4fll.) 

Mr. Lovejoy says it fs difficult to raise vegetables and fruits in Georgia for sale in 
Northern markets on account of the excessive freight rates. It costa much more, 
sometimes even twice as much, to ship goods from Georgia to New York as it dot's to 
ship them from New York back. This is probably due to the fact that there is no 
competition in taking goods north from any particular town, while there is competi¬ 
tion out from the great cities. The rates to'and from certain competing points in 
Georgia are much lower than elsewhere. Often it costs less to haul goods a greater 
distance on this account. Generally Bpeaking, over the entire country there is dis¬ 
crimination in favor of large cities as against small towns. This practice is in a cer¬ 
tain sense injurious to the cities as well as to the rest of the country, since it draws 
large numbers of laborers to work in the industries which are driven to the cities, 
and attracts others with the unwarranted hope of obtaining lalxrr. When a depres¬ 
sion comes there are great numbers of unemployed. Were the laborers scattered ■ 
more throughout the country and employed in manufacturing in small places there 
would be much less difficulty from unemployment. 

The two railways which reach the locality where Mr. Lovejoy lives, the Central 
and Southern systems, are under one management, although they claim not to lie. 
There is some water competition, the city of Hawkinsville itself owning a line of 
small steamships, and this helps greatly in keeping rates reasonable. 

The witness nas nothing to suggest as a remedy for these discriminations lieyond 
the present efforts of the Interstate Commerce Commission. (80-82.) 

Dr. Stubbs, of Louisiana, believes that since the creation of the State Railroad 
Commission transportation rates have been regulated a little more satisfactorily. He 
believes the railroads have done everything the commission required, and the planters 
are not complaining about the rates. The great trouble about going into truck indus¬ 
tries in the South S the high transportation charge to New York and Western mar¬ 
kets, but that is a question of interstate commerce. (784.) 

Mir, Weddkrburs says the farmers of Virginia think the transportation rates are a 
Bttle too high, but there is not as much complaint as in the past. Owing to the lack 
$1 organization, the farmers do not get together and talk over their grievances so 
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much. Moreover, there is a (tetter feeling between the people of the State and the 
railroads than there was a decade ago. The railroads have better facilities and 
slightly more competition than formerly, and the managers are finding out that it is 
better not to antagonize the people so much; but there is still room for improvement. 
(832.) 

Mr. Clohan says there is no board of railroad commissioners in West Virginia. 
The nearest approach to it is the Board of Public Works, which controls only the 
valuation of railroads for taxation. He favors having a board of railroad commis¬ 
sioners, with power to remedy unfairness in rates and accommodations. Frequent 
complaints of excessive rates have lieen made in the governor’s messages and else¬ 
where. (604.) 


nit.—Mr. Naktzgeh, president and general manager of the 
t Exchange, testifies that the freight tariff is exactly the 
re now as it was in the infancy of the traffic, while the cost of operating has gone 
vn all the lime. This applies generally to the Pacific coast traffic, except such as 


4. Rates on California fruit. - 

Southem California Fruit 
same i 

down w _ _ ____ __ 

is under the influence of water competition. Most of the California products are 
fruit, in which rail transportation is necessary. The cereals go by water to Liver¬ 
pool. A considerable portion of the freight shipments to California have water com¬ 
petition, and pay atiout half the rate mid on fruit leaving the State. (964.) 

Mr. Naftzger declares the existing freight rates too high. In the early history of 
the orange business in California they were, perhaps, not too high, as the prices 
were then high and the product comparatively limited. Now the citrus fruits amount 



rate to mountain points, such as Denver, Pueblo, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Montana 
points, is $1.12j a hundred. For all points farther east the rate is $1.25 a hundred 
everywhere. If the Southern California Fruit Exchange had control of the entire 
product for distribution, a graduated rate on a mileage basis would be preferred. 
The cheaper class of fruit could be put into the cheaper territory of the West and 
Northwest, and the continual forwarding to other markets would lie eliminated. 
About 5 per cent of the California fruit is sold on the Pacific coast; another 5 per 
cent is sold in the mountain territory; about 18 per cent goes to Missouri River points; 
Chicago and other Mississippi River territory take about 17 per cent; the trunk-line 
territory about 15 per cent; Buffalo and the East about 38' per cent, and the rest is 
scattered through the South. (901, 962.) 

'dr. Naftzger says the Southern California Fruit. Exchange loads a car with its 
minimum load of 26,000 pounds and pays $1.25 a hundred. There is a “postage- 
stamp” rate on citrus fruits—that is, the same rate prevails to all points east of the 
mountains. (947.) 

Mr. Naftzger says most of the other classes of freight are hauled at a much lower 
rate than fruit, anil some of them on equally good time. The railroads claim that 
fruit is very expensive to truns]tort, liecause it has to be hauled on expedited trains. 
(9ofi.) 

. t seems unreasonable to the people on the Pacific coast for the carriers to say that 
m competition with water rates they can haul goods from New York or Chicago to 
the Pacific coast for 50 cents a hundred, hut that thev can not afford to haul Cal¬ 
ifornia products for less than $1.25 to $ 1.60 a hundred. If the water competition 
makes the business unprofitable the carriers ought to let. it go by water. A very 
large percentage of the cost of operating is in the handling of the freight, itself; but 
the carriers never handle the fruit. Mr. Naftzger concedes that one of the reasons 
for the high rates is that the cost of hauling l ho transcontinental or mountain freight 
is about twice the cost on the prairie roads. (962.) 

5. Reoent freight reduction! in the Northweit.—Mr. IIanlev, business agent of the 
National 7armors’ Alliance and Industrial Union, says that the association hail a 
bill to reduce freight rates in general 20 per cent, and was going to make a campaign 
issue of it. As a compromise Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, reduced the rates on 
gram about 14 per cent, and the other roads had to follow the reduction. The 
reduction amounted to about $1,100,000 on the Great Northern and alxnit $3,400,000 
on the other roads. Mr. Hanley believes that the rates are still too high. (280, 
*81.) 

Mr. Moran Bays that in 1898 associations of farmers secured a reduction of freight 
rotes in the wheat belt of the Northwest amounting to about 14 per cent on wheat. 

J hey asked for 20 per cent, and had a committee nominated to present the measure 
otate legislature, but this became unnecessary, as one of the roads voluntarily 

now the rates on K ra ’ n ' president of this railway said he proposed to donator 
f 1,098,000 to the farmers by reducing rates on grain 1 cent per 100 pounds tUe4bst j. 
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100 miles, 2 cents lor the second 100 miles, 3 cents for the third 100 miles, and 4 
cents for the fourth 100 miles from the terminal market, etc., giving the farmer 
farthest away from the terminal market 4 times as much reduction as those near by, 
thus helping to equalize freights. The reduction which this road inaugurated on 
grain rates from the wheat fields of the Northwest to terminal markets of Duluth 
and Minneapolis' compelled other roads to meet the reduced rates, and the reduction 
on that season’s crop was computed at $3,100,000. (712.) 

Mr. Jumper testifies that in 1898 the freight from Aberdeen to Minneapolis was 
reduced 2 cents, from 12 to 10 cents a bushel. (737.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that the freight rate on the Great Northern Railroad was 
voluntarily reduced alwut 2 cents a 100 pounds throughout North Dakotasince 1897. 
(795.) 

Mr. BmxiK thinks that the rate from Grand Forks to Duluth is 14 cents a 100 
pounds, or 8.4 cents a bushel. Formerly the rate was 17, 18, or 20 cents. The decline 
has added something to the value of farmer’s crop. (853.) 

Mr. Greeley, of 8011 th Dakota, pays that transportation rates have sometimes 
fluctuated a little in recent years, but the tendency has lieen downward. Much time 
has also been gained in stock shipments. Stock is sent to Kasteru markets with one- 
half the shrinkage formerly experienced, and at lower rates. (938.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says freight rates have fallen in the past 10 years, 
and every time the railroad reduces the rate ttie reduction goes into the producers’ 
hands. The lower the rate the more the farmer gets for his products. (727.) 

6 . Farmers not benefited by redactions of freight. (See also XII D 1, Powers, p. 
ir.vcu.)—Mr. Moka.v declares the general lielief that any reduction in freight rates 
on grain will goto the producer to bo entirely erroneous, so far us it applies to wheat. 
The reduction secured in 1898 did not increase the price 1 cent the day the rates 
went into effect. The farmers have therefore concluded that the reduction of freight 
rates on grain crops is of no practical benefit to them. The reduction which was 
intended for the producer in fact went to the consumer, reducing the price to the 
farmers of the entire world, while the railroads lost the amount of the reduction. 
The various wheat countries of the world bring all the surplus wheat of the world to 
Liverpool, and the buver in that market makes tin? price. A man sending wheat to 
Liverpool who has a larger margin than he ought to have may, by reason of that 
margin, make bis bid lower than the other sellers, but his coni|>etitors will immedi¬ 
ately “drop” to get the order. Even if the entire freight charge were wiped out, 
it would not, in the long run, add ajx-nny to flic price received by the farmer, lieeause 
sellers in the Liverpool market would offer wheat lower. Other countries would 
reduce their price level, even if they had to sell their product Isdow cost, la-cause 
there is a surplus, ami it must la- marketed. Mr. Moran declares it to be the opinion 
of the Grain Growers’ Association that the abolition of the freight rate would work 
no advantage to the producer. As long as Liverpool is the market of the world, he 
says, and all the agricultural nations are competitors in that market, Liverpool will 
always be able to dictate the price at which the products must be sold. (712,713.) 

Mr. Moran says the farmer pays the freight on wheat, the farm price of the wheat 
lieing reduced by the amount of the freight; but reductions in freight rates benefit 
the consumer, not the producer. (714, 715.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the 14 per cent reduction given by the Great Northern 
Railroad went into effect July 18, 1898. Mr. Moran watched the price of wheat to 
see if the change made any difference, and to his astonishment found that there was 
no difference whatever, lie made comparisons with the price paid the day before 
the reduction took effect, and also witn the price a week later and a week" earlier; 
he also learned as far as he could through the public press the state of the foreign 
market and the price at other stations, without finding any difference. The reduc¬ 
tion of 14 per cent did not amount to ouito 2 cents a bushel. Mr. Moran admits that 
if the freight rate to Minnea|)oliH and St. Paul were cut in two the farmers might for 
a very short time receive some small benefit. (718.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the farmers connected with the National Grain Growers’ 
Cooperative Association generally believe that a reduction of freight rates would not 
benefit them. Outside of that organization they have not generally come to that 
conclusion, but still believe that the benefit of "a reduction of freight goes to the 
fanner. Mr. Hill, at the time he made the reduction, finely believed that the 
difference would go into the pockets of the farpier, but he changed his views, and 
now Relieves that the farmer does not get the benefit of a reduction on wheat. (718.) 

Mr. Moran tielieves that when the freight was reduced the country buyers or ship¬ 
pers understood that they received a temporary Ijenefit. (722?) 

€. Railroad combinations.— 1 . Bats agreements.—Mr. Richards is satisfied 

that there is just as much of a railroad jwol an there ever was. The Traffic Associft- 
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tion is nothing but a pool, which has been doing business on the same lines as in the 
past; he has no reason to believe that its methods have been materially changed, 
though it may be a little more cautious. (209, 210.) 

Mr. Clohan says the farmers of West Virginia sell their grain largely at Baltimore, 
and the rate is about the same as from Chicago. There are two roads, but apparently 
there is a combination between them to maintain rates. (603.) 

Mr. Pokier, a cotton broker of Memphis, refers to a cotton committee representing 
the various railroads, which, he understands, has a secretary paid by the different 
railroads, who promulgates all the cotton rates. (484.) 

Mr. Norris says New York farmers are not bo materially affected by combinations 
of railroads and elevator men as those in some Western States, because there is such 
competition between different lines of road, and the Erie canal is a balance wheel. 
The railroads can not pinch the farmers as nard as they do out West, except between 
noncompetitive points. (331.) 

2. Pooling of ootton.—Mr. Gage testifies that the different railroads carrying cotton 
and cotton goods from Memphis to New York, Boston, and other ports have a pool¬ 
ing contract which ho thinks has been very rigidly adhered to. (495.) 

Mr. Porter, of Memphis, thinks a better freight rate could be obtained if the physi¬ 
cal division of freight among the railroads could be done away with. When the 
Southern, for example, has as much freight as it is allowed by the arrangement, it 
has to turn the remaining cotton over to some other road. Each road is allowed its 
percentage on the cotton freight, whether it hauls it or not. There was a lawsuit 
about this in 1899, but the Supreme Court of Tennessee decided against those who 
attacked the pool. (484.) 

Mr. Moselev, a cotton dealer of Memphis, testifies that a great deal of business has 
been lost to Memphis shippers liecauso certain large spinning establishments in the 
East want their cotton shipped over certain lines, and the cotton shippers in Mem¬ 
phis can not choose their routes on account of the physical division of cotton among 
the railroads. Until a few years ago there were fast freight lines whose agents made 
export rates; hut they can not do so any more, because initial lines dictate the road 
that cotton must go over, and have thus cut off the competition which enabled the 
shippers to get very much better rates. Mr. Moseley thinks pooling is opposed to 
the best interests of Memphis. (517.) 

3. The California fruit pool.—Mr. Naftzgkr testifies that the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange at one period got a railroad relate, as did everyone else, but now 
gets none whatever. There was a time in the history of the California business when 
almost every commodity had its special privilege or rebate in some form. Under the 
existing order of things the rate is firm by reason of the arrangement between the 
carriers. The two initial railroads o;s'rating in California—the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fo and the Southern Pacific—divide the business between themselves and 
parcel it out to their connections. Formerly the flexible rates were usually madeor 
the rebate obtained through a private car line, several of which were operating. 
Speculators whose sole hope of reward was in the rebate dipped into the traffic, con¬ 
tracting with the producers to handle the crop. The producers were no better off 
for the rebate, and usually the crop was poorly hand led. The system was extremely 
demoralizing to the business, putting it into the hands of those who were not pre¬ 
pared to handle it properly. The establishment of a steady rate eliminated these 
so-called pirates. While Mr. Naftzger understands that an association as laige as the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange is very likely to get special benefits from shift¬ 
ing rates, he believes the steady rate desirable in tire interests of the industry, as well 
as of good morals. (t)46, 947.) 

Mr. Naftzger says the initial carriers have control of the routing of the freight to 
its destination, and give it out to their connections to suit themselves, merely giving 
the shipper the privilege of determining what terminal he desires and of diverting 
his shipments in transit; that is, a car shipped to Kansas City may be diverted to 
Chicago, to Buffalo, and to Boston, the same rate applying to Boston that applied to 
Kansas City. (961.) 

Mr. Naftzger’s reasons for believing that there is an understanding between the 
two railroads are: In entering into contracts with the refrigerator lines the two com¬ 
panies contract for precisely the same amount of equipment They have repeatedly 
refused to permit fruit to be loaded on one line and forwarded on the other line, 
because the second line was already ahead in the shipments. They have repeatedly 
asked the shippers to even up the shipments between them. They have refused to 
allow fruit to be hauled from the vicinity of one road and loaded and shipped out on 
the other line; they have insisted in such cases upon billing the car over the road 
near whose line the fruit was grown. (963.) 

668a- xx 
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Mr. Naftager testifies that in a case pending Wore the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission complaint was made against both the initial carriers in California for discrim¬ 
ination in favor of one shipper over others, this one shipper having under his 
ownership and control a line of refrigerator cars, not only ibr his own benefit, but 
into which the Fruit Exchange was forced to put its shipments, which were thus 
made under the notice and, to a certain extent, under the surveillance of a compet¬ 
itor in business. Complaint was also made against the refrigerator rates and against 
the custom of the carriers in taking the routing of the business into their own hands. 
The whole private-car system was complained against, the contention being that the 
carriers had no right to farm out the business to other corporations or individuals, 
and that it was their duty to furnish equipment under their own control. The 
refrigerator rate is believed to Ixs excessive because of this combination. Formerly 
some reductions from the published rates could ordinarily be secured, but that can 
not now be done. Since the agreement was entered into between the initial carriers 
and the car lines the freight rates and the refrigerator rates have remained firm and 
arbitrary. Complaint was also made to the commission of the increase of the mini¬ 
mum carload weight, which for citrus fruit was increased from 20,000 to 21,000, then 
to 24,000, and finally to 26,000 pounds. This has worked a hardship to the shippers, 
because many of the cars were unsuitable for carrying so heavy a load, causing a 
great deal of loss by decay, and also because many Western markets that would take 
a small carload could not take a large one. Tims wholesale markets wen' converted 
into retail and jobbing markets, and many small towns were forced to get their sup¬ 
plies through other cities secondhand instead of getting them, direct in ear lots. 
Prices were thus raised and the consumption and demand limited. (961.) 

D. Discrimination*.— I. Between localitiee and daises of freight.—The farmers 
of New' Jersey, Mr. Dyf. says, complain greatly that relatively lower rates of trans¬ 
portation for longer distances have greatly injured them by enabling fruit, vegeta¬ 
bles, milk, etc., to reach New York markets at exceedingly low prices. There are 
also discriminations in classification, especially on the basis of relative perishability 
of freight. (96.) 

Mr. Brigham says the grain dealers get advantages over the farmers in the matter 
of rates; the rates from Western farms to Chicago are much higher than those paid 
by the dealers from Chicago to the East. (23.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Orange, says the man who lias access 
to the Chicago market is better off than the man living in western New York. A 
man who has to depend upon local transportation between noncompetitive [siints 
can not get the fair rates that exist between competitive points. (328.) 

Mr. Clohan' says the Baltimore shipper puts his fruit into the Wheeling market 
at 25 cents, while fruit growers 100 miles nearer have to pay 50 cents. (604.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the fanners complain that the freight rates 
between points in South Dakota and Minneapolis are too nigh in proportion to the 
rates for greater distances. The rate from Aiierdeen to Minneapolis is 17 cents a 
hundred, or 10.2 cents a bushel; to Duluth’ it is 20 cents a hundred, or 12 cents a 
bushel; to Chicago it is 27 cents a hundred, or 16.2 cents a bushel. The distance 
from Aberdeen to Minneapolis is 280 miles, ami from Aiierdeen to Chicago 700 miles. 
The rate for the first 300 miles is 10.2 cents and for the last 400 miles 6 cents. (739, 
740.) 

Mr. Nall testifies that complaints of discrimination are numerous iu Kentucky. 
(813.) 

2. Special rate* and rebates. (See also XIII C 3, p. mv; XIV A 15, p. cccxxm.)— 
Mr. Kiciiarus says the stability of a rate is more important than tiie rate itself. Of 
two dealers buying wheat at the same time and at the same prices, one can sell more 
cheaply than the other because of discriminations. Mr. Richards thinks discrimina¬ 
tion is practiced more than formerly from the fact that it has driven men out of busi¬ 
ness. Men who made money on the Chicago Board of Trade a few years ago are 
practically doing nothing. (206,210,211.) 

Mr. S. H. Greeley says the railroad managers are able to dictate the freight rates 
paid by an individual and by his competitors, and are thus able to make or unmake 
almost any business man or almost any community. (231.) 

Dr. Crowell has no doubt that discriminating rates exist. Corresponding to the 
published standard rates, which the smalt shipper lias to pay, aro secret special rates 
known only to a few persons. They are made by contrail with the company for a 
period of months. Dr. Crowell is informed by a railway employee that it is a com¬ 
mon thing for an official to have by his side a stack of special rates is high as a table. 

The differential between Chicago and New York on the seaboafti lines is practically 
nonoperative at present, because they have more freight than tiiey can well handle; 
but when they have less freight than they can conveniently handle, the differential 
will be enforced, and the rate cutting will go on. (345, 346.) 
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Dr. Crowell considers it impossible to deal with discrimination from the stand¬ 
point of the individual Commonwealth. Pennsylvania made a strong effort to prevent 
discrimination, but it practically amounted to nothing, because thelarger part of the 
commerce was interstate. (337.) 

Mr. Norms, master of the New York State Grange, thinks there have been large 
rebates made to large shippers in New York State, and is inclined to think that large 
shippers are entitled to discounts. (328.) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, says railroad rates are not always reasonable under pres¬ 
ent laws, and that large shippers are favored while the class which needs favors is 
discriminated against. The railway companies cater to the elevator men and grain 
buyers, because it is less trouble to deal with them. The farmer who has a carload 
of grain to ship may have to wait a month or two before he can get a car, and becomes 
discouraged and Bells out for whatever he can get; but a railroad company will see 
that a buyer who applies for lOcars gets them promptly. In many cases if the buyer 
finds that the farmer wants to ship grain he will order a few more cars than he wants 
to use, more than the company is willing to furnish at that point, and the fanner, 
needing money, gets discouraged and sells out for what he can get. (225.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks big shippers have a little 
advantage, though he has never been able to get absolute proof. (252.) 

Mr. WEiinHRRiiRN knows of a man who contracted with a railroad to have 100 
barrels of flour delivered at a certain price, but packed about 500 barrels into the 
car. The railroads make contracts with large shippers for a smaller amount, and 
allow the shipper to exceed the shipment, without any supervision. (633.) 

Mr. Moseley, a cotton dealer of Memphis, says a great many of the cotton people 
think the railroads grant special favors to some shippers by rebating all the local 
rate to Memphis when the cotton is reshipped, thus giving an unfair advantage to 
the exporter. (518.) 


E. The In torsi at c-ooin in erce law and proposed reform*.—1. Criti¬ 
cism* of the existing law.—Mr. Richard*, a grain merchant of Chicago, understands 
that the interstate-commerce law was passed for the purpose of preventing discrimi¬ 
nation, but in passing it Congress was led to apply certain remedies which the courts 
have declared unconstitutional. A man can not be compelled to testify against him¬ 
self. Then they sought to amend the law by relieving the witness of criminality. 
Discrimination in the long ami short haul has been another perplexing question. 
Mr. Richard* says the law has been inoculated with vicious provisions which destroy 
its efficiency as a protective measure. It neither confers the requisite powers upon 
the commissioners, nor readies the foundation of the wrongs it was intended to 
correct. (207,208.) 


Mr. Richards has never regarded the interstate-commerce law as amounting to 
anything, except as a kind of club held over the railroad company if it will not give 
a mail a pass. Mr. Richards says the law was hailed with a good deal of pleasure 
by the railroads because it simplified (heir business. They thought it would be a 
great deal latter to give a rebate to one man than to 100 or 500. (201,206.) 

Mr. George says the interstate-commerce law seems to be inoperative in a good 
many ways; not much progress lias been made under it. It is a compromise meao 
ure; there were three or four bills in Congress and a compromise was necessary. 
A good nianv people have lost confidence and say that it is worse than no measure 
at all; Imt Mr. George thinks it a step in the rigid direction. (228.) 

Dr. Stcbhs says there is considerable complaint in the South that the Interstate 


Complaints arise from time to time in Louisiana that such and such a place is get¬ 
ting rates that I/misiana can not get. (781.) 

Mr. Hamilton thinks the general feeling in Pennsylvania is that the interstate- 
commerce law has beeu a very valuable aid in preventing freight discriminations. 


2' Inoreaie of the Interitate Commerce Commliiion's powere advocated.—Mr. Jones 
believes that the question of transportation is of the greatest importance to all indus¬ 
trial interests. Railways, like all others who have the power, are likely to lie grasp¬ 
ing and extortionate. Legislation, therefore, is necessary. The power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be increased. (31.) 

Mr. Brigham would give the Interstate Commerce Commission more power, so 
that it could remedy the wrongs it finds. (27.) 

Mr. Miller suggests that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s powere should 
be enlarged and that it should have better facilities for enforcing its orders, as already 
recommended by the Industrial Commission. (See vol. 1, pp. 6,7.) He thinks this 
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view is pretty generally entertained by the farmers. There is a pretty general feel¬ 
ing in Ohio that there should be some State legislation in the matter of passenger 
travel, but that the National Government should control the transportation of com¬ 
modities. (618,619.) 

Mr. Richards says the commission should be given judicial or police powers and 
supervisory power to control every detail connected with transportation, including 
weighing, storage, Inspection, and transfers from one line to another. Mr. Richards 
thinks the Interstate Commerce Commission could lie clothed with power to do any¬ 
thing that would facilitate and promote interstate commerce, He does not believe, 
however, that the rate-making power should be given the commission. (206, 207, 
211 .) 

Mr. Richards proposes amendments to the interstate-commerce law empowering 
the commission to supervise the inspection, storage, weighing, and transfer of all 
interatate shipments of grain and seeds, and to make and enforce rules and regula¬ 
tions to prevent improper inspection, grading, or weighing, mixing of different 
grades, or separating different qualities of the same grade, and giving the commis¬ 
sion the complete jurisdiction of a trial court, appeal to lie to the court of appeals, 
whose decisions should lie final except on constitutional questions; also requiring 
bills of lading to state the actual net weight of each carload of grain or seeds, claims 
for shortage to be adjudicated by the commission on that basis, and prohibiting the 
storage of grain in any elevator or other place of storage the owner, manager, or 
agent of which deals in grain on his own account without the written permission of 
the owner of the grain so stored. (218, 219.) 

Mr. Richards would have one member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an agriculturist, another representing the manufacturers, another representing the 
commercial and merchandising interests, and one an attorney. (220,) 

Mr. Naftzoer thinks the Interstate Commerce Commission or some proper iribunal 
should have power to determine what arc reasonable rates and to classify rates. At 
present, where the carriers are forbidden to increase the rate without the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission they accomplish the same result by changing 
the classification. The order of the commission ought to go into effect as soon as 
made, subject to the right of appeal. Mr. Naftzger thinks it is not extremely diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain what is a reasonable rate. (962, 968.} 

Mr. Wilson says there is a general demand in Illinois for an increase of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. (251.) 

Mr. Porter, a cotton broker, believes in giving the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion greater powers. (484.) 

Mr. George is in lavor of giving the commission more power. (226.) 

Mr. Wbdderbcrs suggests, as a remedy for railroad discriminations, giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to enforce its rules and regulations. 
(633.) 

3. Prevention of ipecial rates and rebatei.—Mr. Richards says all rates should be 
uniform and based upon single carloads as the unit. Discriminations, social rates, 
and rebates should be absolutely prohibited. The small shipper should lie protected 
as much as the big one. (206, 210.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
desires a rigid execution of the law preventing railroads from granting rebates to 
specially favored shippers. (719, 720.) 

4. Legalisation of pooling.—Mr. George advocates the legalization of pooling under 
the strict surveillance of the Government, so as to give the people the benefit of 
whatever advantage the railroads may derive from pooling. Competition, he says, 
is wasteful and leads to discrimination. (224.) 

Mr. Richards, a Chicago grain merchant, thinks it would hardly pay to legalize 
pooling, but it would depend upon how it was legalized. If the laws of trade could 
be earned out, the question of rates would regulate itself under competition. If a 
railroad can not get what it considers its share of the business at the legal rates, it 
will cut rates, no matter how strong the agreements are. (210.) 

Mr. Greklev, a Chicago commission merchant, does not Ixilieve the permission of 
pooling would prevent cut rates and special warehouse facilities. (231, 232.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, does not Bee that any possible 
benefit can come to the producer from the permission of pooling, and is opposed to 
it on principle. He believes in open competition among railroads as in everything 
else. (254.) 

Mr. Barrett believes that combinations among railways to prevent legitimate 
competition should be prohibited. He speaks especially of the consolidation of 
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The constitution of Georgia prohibits such combinations, but the State officers do 
not enforce it. (5B.) 

8. Government ownership. —Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks 
the Government should entirely control the railroads, and if it (an not control them 
he favors Government ownership. (254.) 

Mr. 8. H. Gbeeley, a commission merchant of Chicago, emphasizes the importance 
of stable and uniform freight rates, and says they will never be secured until the 
Government owns the railroads, under a satisfactory system of civil service. The 
idea of attempting such a gigantic undertaking without such a system of civil service 
seems to him folly. (231, 232.) 

F. Wagon road*.— 1. Poor charaoter of American country roads.—Professor Bai¬ 
ley, of Cornell University, says that American county roads are very poor, partly 
because of the great extent of the country and the large holdings, and partly because 
in many regions the railroads developed before the wagon roads, and the need of 
road improvement has therefore been less imperative. In many great regions road 
material is scarce and expensive. Poor roads add to the unattraetiveness of farm 
life, and are therefore socially as well as economically important. They can not, 
however, be considered as an underlying cause of any agricultural decline. The 
agitation for good roads might easily be carried too far, for the building of roads 
might often entail more expense than the adjoining property is worth. (1012.) 

2. Cost of transportation.—Mr. Dome, director of public road inquiries, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has investigated the cost of transportation on com¬ 
mon roads by animal power, and found the average cost per ton per mile to be about 
25 cents, as compared with one-half of 1 cent by Bteam power and 1 mill by steam¬ 
ship on the Great J-akes. In many instances where there were partial loads and 
very bad roads the cost would be 50 cents a ton-mile. The average cost over the 
t»est improved roads is between 10 and 15 cents in this country, though, according to 
consular reports, it goes as low as 8 cents in European countries. 

M r. Dodge says that t ieneral Stone, his predecessor in office, on the basis of inquiries 
in 1,200 different counties, estimated the coat of transportation at 25 cents a ton-mile, 
and the Maryland commission has estimated the cost at 26 cents. The costin Mexico 
has also been estimated at 26 cents. (690, 691, 700.) 

Mr. Dodge considers the cost of moving materials over highways unnecessarily 
high. He says there has not been much reduction in the cost during a long period 
of time, but estimates that four-fifths of the present cost can be saved. The cost 
would then be 10 times the average cost of transportation on steam cars. (693.) 

Mr. Hi'eah, of Vermont, says the cost of transportation has been reduced in the 
past 40 years by the railroads and by improved highways. (408.) 

3. Importance of road improvement.—Mr. Hamilton believes the country would be 
greatly Iwnefitcd by good roads. The building of a good road out to a farm brings it 
nearer the place of business and enables the farmer to haul double the load he did 
before, and saves time to that extent. The labor and time of the farmer are very 
much more valuable than formerly. (370.) 

Mr. Doxxie declares that population, like everything else, moves along the line of 
least resistance, and good roads form lines of less resistance than poor roads; hence, 
where the lietter roads are there will be the greater numbers of people and thegreater 
wealth. Better modes of transportation not only increase the power of production 
and the value of land, but have a more powerful influence on the location of the 
people than anything else. (703.) 

Mr. Dodge has no doubt that great fortunes result largely from taking advantage 
of cheap transportation. The community which lacks cheap transportation never 
has any rich people. Those parts of the country which have no means of transporta¬ 
tion but animal power are universally poor. The value of land is estimated by the 
distance from cheap transportation. Mr. Dodge believes it is the duty of govern¬ 
ment-national, State, and local—to turn its attention to road improvement, not only 
localise of the added value, but because it tends to place people more nearly upon an 
equality as to the value of their property, the profits of their industry, and the 
rewards of their labor. (898.1 

Mr. Dodge says that when tne steam engine was first developed as a locomotive the 
intention was to move ordinary small vehicles, only about 3 or 4 or perhaps 6 in a train: 
but the engine was developed so as to draw heavier burdens than was expected, and 
the Bize and speed of the vehicles were increased. The running of these large cars 
so cheaply and so fast diverted attention from the smaller vehicles and from the 
improvement of the highways; but there is still a necessity for the small vehicle to 
serve people locally. The large vehicle is not satisfactory for the short haul, and 
there is to-day no cheap means of transportation for distances of from 5 to 10 or 15 
miles. The high rates for short hauls, with the loading, unloading, and hauling at 
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each end, makes the cost about equal to that of using animal power for the entire 
distance. The problem is still unsolved, but the prospect of results beneficial to all 
classes is much greater than ever before. (699.) 

Mr. Junks, master of the National Grange, considers the building of pood country 
roads of very great importance. Every dollar wisely invested in this way would 
return 200 per cent. The chief advantage to the farmer would be the possibility of 
taking his goods to market at any time, thus preventing the fluctuations in prices 
due to the stopping of such transportation. Good roads would prevent the necessity 
of disposing of products immediately and of storing them hi great elevators. The 
knowledge of buyers that so much grain is on store in elevators tends to depress 
prices, while storage in farmers’ granaries would not have so great an effect. More¬ 
over the cost of insuring grain on the farm is less than in the city elevators. (39.) 

Mr. Ketchu.m, of New Jersey, thinks good roads will lie of no great benefit except 
to the farmers adjacent to the large cities, especially dairymen who go to town every 
day. (136.) 

Professor Davenport says there is a good deal of wrong figuring as to the economy 
of good roads, and a great danger of magnifying their financial necessity. In any 
agricultural section that is producing crops extensively the roads arc comparatively 
good a large part of the year. In Illinois it is possible to send heavy loads over the 
roads a good share of the season, and there is an immense amount of unused horse 
labor on the farms. Professor Davenport, however, mentions other arguments for 
good roads which he considers convincing: their convenience, uplifting influence, 
and advantage in making country life happier. (273.) 

4. Hoad improvement in various States.— Mamm-lin.ti lh. —Mr. Stockwell says that 
the roads of Massachusetts are good in comparison with other States. Under the 
Massachusetts law the Highway Commission builds a mile of road here and there in 
the towns, free or nearly free, as an incentive to the towns. The plan is eventually 
to bring these lines into communication, making a continuous road from the eastern 
to the western boundary of the State. The country towns can hardly imitate such 
good pieces of road, but they are having a good effect in increasing the number of 
good roads. Mr. Stockwell regards the roads as an index of the character and 
civilization of the people. He thinks the Massachusetts roads and roadsides are 
becoming increasingly comfortable and attractive. There is a forestry association 
which works in harmony with the Board of Agriculture in this matter. The Stale 
appropriations for State roads, including bridges and culverts, have amounted to more 
than $3,000,000. (896.) 

New Jmetj. —Mr. Dye enumerates several systems of road building in operation in 
New Jersey—the old township system, s|>eeial county systems in particular counties, 
and the State-aid system. The latter was established as the result of efforts by the 
State Board of Agriculture and of State road conventions held during three succes¬ 
sive years. The appropriation by the State has increased from $75,000 per year to 
$150,000, and the system has become more popular with the people. Under the 
law, ii two-thirds of the property owners living along any road petition for an 
improved road it is built under trie supervision of the State, one-third of the cost 
being met by the property owners benefited, one-third by the county, and one-third 
by the State. The road then liecomes a county road maintained at comity expense. 
The original act required that such roads In: constructed of macadam or t’ellord, hut 
late amendments allow them to be built of gravel, oyster shells, or bog ore. The 
cost per square yard varies from 20 cents to 70 cents. 

Improved roads^re of special advantage to those who can haul their own products, 
especially vegetables, to the market over them. They are of less advantage to other 
farmers. (94-97.) 

Pmnmjlmnia.—'SU, Hamilton says the system of road construction in Pennsyl¬ 
vania is very imperfect. “It is the old method in most of the districts of working out 
or loafing out the tax.” It is in the hands of inefficient men, beeausea business man 
ora man of any considerable occupation tan not afford to be a road supervisor, and a 
man is selected for that office because he is unable to do anything else. It is often a 
polite way of keeping him off the township. He gets $200, $250, or $300, and wants 
to keep the position, so he does not urge those who are called out to work under him 
to do more than is absolutely necessary. Thus he secures reclcction year after year, 
and after 20 years of such service the roads are no better than when he began. 
There are about 100,000 miles of roads in Pennsylvania, outride of boroughs and cities, 
which cost about $4,000,000 a year, or at the rate of $40 a mile, and 80 or 90 per cent 
of them are very little better than they were many years ago. Where gentlemen 
have put up country residences ami taken an interest ui road improvement, notably 
alxmt Philadelphia, good roads liave been lmilt. Mr. Hamilton thinks it perfectly 
practicable, with business energy, to put the roads into good condition with the 
taxes now levied. In most districts there is an abundance of good material. (360.) 
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Ohio. — Mr. Miu.br testifies that the roads through a very considerable part of Ohio 
have been improved under the general turnpike and the 1 and 2 mile assessment 
laws. The matter is taken by petition before the commissioners of the county 
or counties over which the improvement is to extend, and if the prayer is granted by 
the commissioners the improvement is made and the benefits are assessed within 1 or 
2 miles. In many cases the cities at the termini of the improvement are assessed for 
a considerable share of the expense. The assessments are finally passed upon by the 
county commissioners. The counties which originally had the most impassable 
roads now have the best roads in the State, usually of broken stone or gravel, for in 
somo counties, where the roads are passable in a state of nature, improvements have 
not been made. The expense of bridges and culverts, when exceeding $50, is borne 
by the counties, anything less than $50 by the townships, unless in case of a road 
improvement. The bridges are sometimes added to the assessment, but not as a rule. 
Ordinarily the land benefited pays for the grading and macadam or graveling of the 
road, while the county or township pays for the bridges and culverts. It is unlawful 
to haul more than 2,500 pounds on a wagon of narrow tread over an improved road. 
This law lias had the effect of multiplying broad-tread wagons very greatly, and 
many farmers now have no narrow-tread wagons. (608, 609.) 

Michigan.—Mr. Smith says the roads in Michigan are universally bad in the fall. 
He has watched loads of sugar beets at the Alma factory which did not average 2 
tons. If a man has to haul beets 3 miles and makes only 1 trip a day, it takes nearly 
5 days to deliver an acre of lieets. On the good stone roads about Bay City Mr. 
Smith has seen 3-horse teams haul from 3 to 5 tons of lieets at a load, and the cost of 
delivering is thus materially reduced. Good roads are needed and are demanded by 
the towns and villages where beets are grown. (578, 578.) 

lllinim .—Mr. Bckke testifies that a bill was introduced in the Illinois State legis¬ 
lature at the session of 1899 providing for road improvements, 50 per cent of the cost 
to be jiaid by the State, 35 per cent by the counties, and 15 per cent by the abutting 
farms. The farmers defeated the measure on the ground that the 50 per cent and 35 
per cent would largely come out of their pockets also, showing that they realize how 
justly they are treated in the matter of taxation. (197.) 

Minneenta. —Mr. M. E.Gheklky testifies that in some parts of Minnesota the roads are so 
poor as to detract from the value of the adjoining lands. There is a disposition to 
improve the roads, but every district is left to one man’s ideas, which sometimes are 
very crude. Enough money is spent on the roads, but there should be a more intelli¬ 
gent and general supervision. (938.) 

North and South'Dakota. —Mr. Greki.ey testifies that the roads are excellent in 
North ami South Dakota regardless of the work done on them, because the dry cli¬ 
mate and soil make good roadbeds. (938.) 

Mr. Bcikie says the roads in North Dakota are bad only in the spring for about two 
or three weeks. In the fall they are hard and like ]iaved roads. There is very little 
material in the State* for making macadam roads. Bridges of any considerable size 
are built by the counties, and the townships put in the culverts. The grading is 
done by the farmers in payment of the road tax. There is an improvement in the 
roads from year to year. (853.) 

Mr. Prom says the condition of the roads in North Dakota has not been very good, 
but is improving. The clay of the ground is the only material for road making, but 
if the roadbed is properly built it makes a very good road, dry in summer and frozen 
hard in winter. Interest has recently been awakened in the good-roads question, 
and attentiou is always called to it in the institute meetings. (794.) 

Man/lund.— Mr. Auer, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the county 
commissioners of Maryland appoint road supervisors, generally appointing men of 
their own partyas compensation for political work. I’nnce George County is divided 
into 14 road districts or precincts, with 3 commissioners for each, whose duty it is to 
go over the roads and report as to the amount of monev they need to have expended 
on them. In Mr. Ager’s experience as a road commissioner the reports were pigeon¬ 
holed nine times out of ten. Mr. Ager thinks Gen. Roy Stone was about right in 
saying that $600,000 a year had been spent in Maryland for the improvement of 
roads which were never improved. The roads are no better than they were 20 years 
ago, while if the money were judiciously used there might lie good macadamized 
roads all over the State. Citizens aro not reauired to work the roads. Funds for 
road building are furnished by the county, with no aid from the State. (112.) 

Kentucky.— hit. Nai,l, of Kentucky, says that in the blue grass section, which is a 
hilly or rolling country, there are excellent roadsof broken limestone rock, formerly 
toll roads but now nearly all free. There is not much gravel in the State, but there 
are fine deposits near Paducah. In the lower part of the State, where the material for 
pikes is lacking, the roads are bad—-just ordinary dirt roads; but some little improve¬ 
ment has begun there. Mr. Nall looks forward to better roads and better bridges. 
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Nall’s opinion is that roads kept up by taxation and road suiien woman tetter than 
those maintained by the “call out the hands’’ system. W here a count) has a road 
commissioner they are making better roads, because the commissioner studies tne 
subject and works to improve one bad place permanently, and next year goes to 
another one. Under the old system the residents, when called out, ' would scratch 
around a little and they would never come back again.” The whole system was 
bad. The funds for improving the roads are raised by a cdhntv tax, but Mr. Nall 
believes that in most of the counties the magisterial district in which the tax is paid 
controls the fund, so that it can be expended only in that district. The law differs 
in different counties, however. (813.) 

North Carolina.— Mr. White testifies that the best system of roads North Carolina 
ever had was under a recent law imposing a road tax to lie kept separate for each 
township. Overseers were required to keep up the roads with so much money, 
hiring labor where they pleased. (431.) 

Mr. Hutchison, chairman of the lioard of trustees of Charlotte Township, Meck¬ 
lenburg County, N. C., savs that some 15 or 20 counties in North Carolina, out of a 
total of about 90, have adopted a system of road building. Mecklenburg County 
started the system some 12 years ago. For a few years road building was at astand- 
still, but during the last 8 years it has increased each year. (1017,1048.) 

It has been the policy of Mecklenburg County to build out from Charlotte on the 
main roads, in rotation, a mile or more of macadam road at a time. This was 
thought to be the best system, as, through it, everyone coming to town would have 
the use of a mile or so of good road. This plan has lieen pursued until there are 90 
miles of macadam road divided among 13 roads, and the work of building is going 
on at the rate of 8 to 10 miles per annum. (1039.) 

Mr. Hutchison says Charlotte Township recently secured the enactment by the 
legislature of a law establishing standard widths of tires, and imposing a license 
charge of from $1.50 to $5 on ail wagons in the township with tires leas than the 
standard width. (1040.) 

Mr. Hutchison says that since the countv of Mecklenburg has lieen building 
macadamized roads, farming lands on macadamized roads within 2 to it) miles of 
town have increased from 50 to 100 per cent in value, the value of suburban property 
having increased much more than has the value of city projierty. Rural mail 
delivery lias been made possible by the building of good roads. Where 4-horse 
teams used to be the rule they are now the exception. Formerly half a cord of 
wood would be hauled with 4 horses. Now a coni and a quarter is hauled with 2 
horses. The cost of transportation has lieen reduced at least one-half. Whereas 
the supply of wood was formerly drawn from a territory not extending more than 5 
miles out, to-day it is brought from as far out as 10 miles, and sold at a lower price. 
Products such as milk and butter, which formerly were not marketed, are now 
brought to town. The money for the building of these roads is raised by taxation. 
The county of Mecklenburg spends between $40,000 and $50,000 annually in build¬ 
ing roads, and the people think the improvement is worth the money to them. 
There is no complaint about paying the road tax, though at the beginning there was 
a great deal of objection. (1039, 1041, 1044, 1045.) 

Georgia .—Mr. Hai.e says there is great need of good roads in Georgia, but not 
much attention has been paid to the matter on aceountof the poverty of tne country. 
Fine roads would be costly because of the scarcity of rock and gravel. (399.) 

Mr. Stevens says some of the counties of Georgia, notably the city counties, are 
giving very much attention to the improvement of roads. The country counties are 
beginning to take it up, and the cost of local transportation is thus greatly dimin¬ 
ished. (916.) 

Alabama.— Mr. Poole says that the public highways of Alabama are miserable in 
many sections, so that it is nard to get from neighborhood to neighborhood or from 
town to town; but in some of the counties good macadam roads are being built, and 
wherever that is the case the disposition is togo back to the farms. The lands have 
also increased in value along these roads. (922.) 

lyouitiana.— Dr. Stubbs says the roads are probably worse in Louisiana than in any 
other State in the Union—first, because of the peculiar constitution of the alluvial 
soils, which are hard to drain, but easy to wear with the wheel, and, secondly, 
because of the absence of materials for road malting, rocks being very scarce ana 
building materials being made entirely out of clays. The police juries (correspond¬ 
ing to county commissioners) of the different parishes have been authorised recently 
to tax vehicles, and to levy a per capita tax, or require every man between the ages 
of 18 and 60 to work 12 days under an overseer on the roaa. The people are terri¬ 
bly in earnest about the road question. At a large agricultural meeting at Calhoun 
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in the Hummer of 1900 representatives of the road machines were present with their 
machines and rollers. The governor of the State made a speech on the subject, and 
Mr. Harrison, an expert sent down by Secretary Wilson, showed how to build roads 
by commencing the construction of a quarter of a mile of road. In the lower por¬ 
tion of the State the gravel system is usually adopted, the gravel being brought from 
the northern portion of the State or the middle of Mississippi. All wheels over 4 
inches in width are exempted from taxation. 

Dr. Stubbs says the riparian parishes have but one road each, which is on the 
bank of the river, the estates running back from the river to the swamps. There is 
a ditch for every hundred feet, and the ditch has to be bridged and the bridge kept 
in order. (784.) 

8. Engineering problem! of road cone traction.- -Requisites of a good road. —Mr. Hutch¬ 
ison says that theoretically a level road is the one to be sought after, but experience 
has shown that a one-half to 1 percent grade is preferable, as that gives better drain¬ 
age. The road should have the benefit of the sun and should, if possible, be located 
on the sunny side of a hill or forest. Distance should always be sacrificed in favor 
of grade. The grade should never break on a fill, but at either end, so as to keep as 
much water off the fill as possible. Ditches should be made alongside all embank¬ 
ments to prevent washes. In North Carolina Bermuda grass has been planted on all 
embankments, and it has been found that after 2 or 3 years water 2 or 3 inches in 
depth and several feet in width can run down an embankment that has Bermuda 
grass well set and will not wash out the embankment. (1039, 1044.) 

Road building before arid after Macadam. —Mr. Dough says the stone road is the best 
road that has ever been put into general use. The ancient theory of road building 
was to prepare a heavy foundation and up to the time of Macadam a great deal of 
unnecessary expense and labor was put into this substructure. Macadam’s plan was 
to dispense with any foundation of large stones. He found that when angular frag¬ 
ments of rock are reduced to nearly uniform size and spread on the road under pres¬ 
sure and moisture thev will consolidate into one sheet of rock impervious to water. 
(691,094.) 

Kiiuijmeiit necessary for road building. —Mr. Hutchison says that the outfit required 
for tile building of macadamized roads should consist of a portable engine of 15 horse¬ 
power, a portable crusher with bins that can be set up, a road machine, a large plow, 
a harrow', a steam roller of not less than 12J tons, a sprinkler, and teams. A roller is 
an absolute necessity. This outfit would cost about $8,500. It would be possible, 
however, to start with a much smaller equipment. The road could lie built with 
hand hammers, though not satisfactorily. Road building in Mecklenburg County 
was started with hand hammers, and there is no doubt that with sufficient care a 
good road can lie built by hand. (1041, 1042.) 

Process of construction of a macadamized road. —Mr. HuTcnisoN says that after the 
earth is removed from the road which is to be macadamized the bed should lie thor¬ 
oughly rolled and all depressions filled in. Then bed rock, broken so that it will go 
through a 3-inch ring, should be tilled in to a depth of 6 inches. The second layer 
should consist of 3 or 4 inches of stone broken to go through a 2-inch ring. The 
third and last layer should consist of screenings or stone less than 1 inch in diameter, 
and should be from 1J to 2 inches in depth. The whole should then be flooded with 
water. Each layer is rolled, the roller having a pressure of about 500 to 700 pounds 
per linear inch. In North Carolina the custom lias been to put macadam to the 
width of 12 feet in the middle of the road, and to put a dirt track on either side. It 
would bo lietter either to maka the macadam from 9 to 10 feet wide, and have a 
single-track road, or to make it 1(1 feet wide for a double-track road. Mostly field 
stone, hauled in by farmers, is used in the construction of the roads. Blue stone is 
the most desirable stone to use, but a good deal of quartz has been used in North 
Carolina and has worn well. Some decomposed granite has been used and has been 
found very satisfactory. (1040,1042,1046,1047.) 

Cost of stone roads.— Mr. Dough says there are many improved methods of handling 
the stone, which have reduced the cost of producing stone roads somewhat, but the 
cost is still high. The State highway commission of Massachusetts, after an experi¬ 
ence of 4 years or more, reported a cost of upward of $10,000 a mile for roads in sec¬ 
tions where material was very abundant, including, however, the reduction of grades. 
Ono of the best roads Mr. Dodge has ever seen was built of trap rock in Baltimore 
County, Md.. under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, at a cost of $2,500 
a mile, but the material was right at hand in old stone fences along the road, and 
there were no hills to be reduced. (696.) 

Mr. Hutchison says that the cost per mile of building an average macadamised 
road has been figured out to be $2,800. This applies to a graded road macadamized 
to a width of 12 feet and a depth of 9 inches. If the macadam were cut down to 9 
feet in width it would cost 25 per cent less. (1044.) 
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Repair*.— Mr. Hutchison says that the repairing of a macadamized road requires 
more skill and intelligence than does the original construction. In repairing a road 
all the ruts and depressions are first filled in with broken stone and the surface of 
the road is broken up with a spiked roller. The surface is then thoroughly rolled 
and a coating of 3 or 4 inches of 1 J-ineh stone is put on to replace what lias worn or 
been washed away. The repairing costs about $400 per mile. In Mecklenburg 
County there is a road inspector whose business it is to go about from one road to 
another and report needed repairs. (1040, 1042.) 

Destruction of mail* by narrow-tired wagons. —Mr. Hutchison says that the greatest 
destroyer of a road, stone or earth, is the narrow-tired wagon with axles of even 
length’. The costs of repairs to streets and reads in a few years could be cut down to 
50 and 75 per cent hi city, town, and country if the broad-tired wagon with short 
front, axles were substituted for those now in use. On macadamized roads the tests 
show that frequently there is little difference in draft between the narrow and the 
broad-tired wagon. On earth roads there is a difference of from 20 to 50 per cent in 
favor of broad tires. (1040, 1041.) 

Oyster-shell roads. —Mr. Do due says the oyster-shell roads in the vicinity of Balti¬ 
more are very nice, but are not sufficiently hard to be durable under heavy traffic, 
and have to he replaced. (703.) 

Steel-plate ways. —Mr. Doiksb says that while the macadamized road is the best road 
developed so far, he believes it can be very much improved upon as to durability, 
the power required, and the original cost. Mr. Dodge has experimented with steel- 
plate ways, and thinks it very likely that when steel is sufficiently low in price very 
durable roads can be constructed requiring a diminished power to move the vehicle, 
and greatly reducing the cost of transportation. Tlie plate way consists of 2 parallel 
plates 8 inches in width on a concrete foundation, and a sufficient distance apart to 
receive the wheels of vehicles of ordinary gauge. It will last indefinitely; in Canada 
a bridge equipped with plate ways of soft iron has l>een in use for over 3() years with 
very little wear. The cost of the steel at the prices prevailing before the late 
increase would be about $3,500 a mile, and the road would cost, complete, about 
$5,000 a mile, not including cuts and fills. The space between the rails has to Ire 
macadamized. Mr. Dodge does not recommend the use of the plate way at the pres¬ 
ent time; he does not think it would be the most desirable road, except in level 
countries destitute of other materials for road use. Engineers say it takes only one- 
fifth the power to move a vehicle over steel that is required on macadam roads. 

Mr. Dodge made a test of the steel-plate way on the exposition grounds at Omaha 
in 1898. The Studebaker Wagon Company had made a test on a common road, 
showing that it took 20 horses to haul a load of 11 tons. Mr. Dodge put a load of 
equal weight on a train of 3 wagons and it was started and moved easily by one 
small horse, showing a ratio of about 20 to 1 in the power required. Tne horse 
moved about 22 times his weight, and Mr. Dodge believes that a strong animal could 
move 50 times its own weight. Ordinarily a vehicle carries a weiglit only altout 
equal to that of a team; a load double the weight of the animals is an unusually large 
load. (691—693, 099.) 

Mr. Dodge admits that the gain in power is not as great on a grade as on the level. 
Sliding friction can be eliminated and rolling friction diminished, but the power 
required to raise a weight vertically can not be diminished. He does not think a 
team could pull more than 50 per cent more up a steep grade on a steel track than 
on an ordinary road, but in at least two-thirds of the country the roads can be made 
nearly level. The reduction of grades to 3 per cent, if possible, is recommended. 
(694.) 

6. Secant road-improvement lew*.—Mr. Do doe says that in many of the road-improve¬ 
ment. laws passed in late years two methods of initiating improvements are provided 
for: (1) Resolution of the county commissioners, and (2) application of the abutting 
property owners. In the latter case the property owners Dear the expense, or in 
some cases 15 per cent of the expense, the rest being paid in other ways. (697.) 

Mr. Dodge says the State of Ohio has had the best road law for the construction of 
roads by localities, but with the new idea based upon changed conditions of popula¬ 
tion ana wealth and the longer distances to lie covered the Ohio laws are not as sat¬ 
isfactory as some others. Massachusetts iH the only State which has a law requiring 
the entire State to bear the burden of road improvement, and even there the locality 
bears the expense of reducing the grades. The New Jersey law, dividing the cost of 
the improvement between the State and the locality, is producing wonderful results. 
It was the first of the State-aid laws passed since the revival of road building and has 
been quite generally imitated. New York has passed a law which, though substan¬ 
tially the same thing, is claimed to lie something of an improvement. New York 
has also passed a constitutional amendment forbidding the use of prison labor for 
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manufacturing commercial articles, and Mr. Dodge predicts that it may therefore 
become the first State in road building, as it is in population and wealth. (702, 703.) 

The State of Ohio had a temporary highway commission, but it was not authorized 
to proceed to construction. Massachusetts has a permanent commission which in 
June, 1000, had been constructing roads for 4 years or more. Maryland has recently 
appointed a commission which has made a very elaborate report. (700.) 

Mr. Dodge submits a copy of the New York road-improvement law of 1898 and 
recommends it as the most satisfactory State-aid law yet passed. The law provides 
that one-half the expense of road construction shall be paid by the State and one- 
half shall be a county charge in the first instance; 35 per cent of the cost of construc¬ 
tion shall remain a general county charge and the remaining 15 per cent shall be 
assessed upon the owners of the abutting lands in proportion to benefits if the road 
is built on petition of the landowners, otherwise it shall be a charge upon the town. 
The State engineer and surveyor has general charge of the construction of roads, and 
is required to collect information on the subject, advise with local officers and other 
persons interested, cooperate with highway officers, and hold at least one public 
meeting annually in each county. (704-708.) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the Pennsylvania law of 1897 provides for a uniform 
system of road supervision. It contemplates the election of boards of supervisors 
composed of 3 persons, 1 to be elected each year and to serve for 3 years. State aid 
is provided for, and road masters are made resjamsible for their sections. The law 
is inoperative (January, 1900), because it requires an appropriation of $1,000,000 
which it has been impossible to make, but a board has been appointed to make a 
report on the road question to the legislature. (370.) 

7. Distribution of cost.—Mr. Down: says that for the last two generations the cost of 
road construction has lieen borne by localities. In nearly all the counties of Ohio 
where there has been anv improvement at all the cost has been borne in the immediate 
locality. In Preble and Shelby counties, where there are no great cities, many roads 
have lieen built. In Shelby County, he believes, more than $2,000,000 has been 
expended. On the other hand, Hamilton and Cuyahoga counties, which have the 
largest population and the greatest wealth of any counties in the State, have in the 
past built almost no roads. Roads are now being built in these larger counties, but 
the system of taxing the entire projierty, including the city, has lieen adopted. 

Mr. Dodge says that a good deal more than a half of the wealth of the country is 
concentrated in the cities. In New York 90 per cent of the taxable property is in 
the cities of the State, and only 10 per cent of the taxes are iiaid by those living in 
the rural districts. Cleveland, Ohio, pays 80 per cent of the taxes of Cuyahoga 
County. The necessary amount of money can not be raised by the old method of 
making the community bear the entire burden. Where land is cheap, as it is now in 
most places, it can not bear the entire cost of expensive roads, and there must be 
some additional contribution. Mr. Dodge thinks the locality should contribute one- 
third, the State one-third, and the United States Government one-third. (697, 698.) 

Mr. Dodge feels very certain that the old idea of leaving t he matter of road improve¬ 
ment to townships or districts within townships is a tiling of the past. It has become 
a matter of general concern, and the burden is too great for local authorities. When 
half the wealth and people are concentrated in centers of inundation, and when city 
people with automobiles and bicycles want to get out into the country as much as 
the people outside want to get in, it is just and necessary that they should con¬ 
tribute to the improvement of the highways. Mr. Dodge has never known of a 
complaint from any of the cities where taxes arc levied forthe purpose. He is pretty 
well satisfied that the best w ay is to proceed by States, and that each State should 
have a commission. (700, 701.) 

Mr. Hamilton says it is the general feeling in Pennsylvania that it is impossible 
for the fanning people to build the roads themselves. Merchants and manufacturers 
are interested in roads as distributing agencies, and hence it is proper for State taxes 
to be distributed in the interest of good roads. Farmers can not lie taxed to the 
necessary extent. (370.) 

8. National aid.—Mr. Dodgk says road improvement has for two generations been 
considered a local question, and was properly so considered as long as animal power 
only could lie used, because the length of the haul was necessarily short; but with 
the introduction of the bicycle, the automobile, and the suburban street car, which 
cover long distances, it is natural that thereehould bea change in sentiment. Not 
only has the league of American Wheelmen made a demand upon the national par¬ 
ties for good-roads planks in their platforms, but the President of the United States, 
for the first time in two generations, has brought the matter up in his message to 
Gongress, and Senator Penrose has introduced a bill in the Semite authorising a large 
appropriation for road improvement. (700.) 
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Mr. Dodge says the National Government has for generations contributed millions 
of dollars to aid water transportation, by canals and by deepening harbors and riv¬ 
ers and the water communication between the Great Lakes, and has given subsidies 
of land and credit to aid in cheapening transportation on the Western railroads. 
The Government has been very literal so far as the long haul is concerned, on land 
and water, but in the improvement of highways we have fallen behind other coun¬ 
tries. (701.) 

9. Modes of lessening the cost of roads.—Mr. Doixik estimates that 99per cent of the 
entire road mileage of the country is still practically unimproved. To bring all of 
this mileage up to a high standard would require an arfiiy of men and a greater 
revenue than would be required to pay and supply the armies of the world. In 
order to make the system complete the cost must be lessened, and the only ways to 
do so are by diminishing the necessary mileage and diminishing the cost per mile. 
(695.) 

Diminution of mileage.— Mr. Dodoe says the necessary mileage can lie reduced in 
two ways: (1) Electric cars or cars proiielled by other mechanical power can be so 
multiplied as to do a great jiart of the service which has heretofore lieen done by 
animal power, and so shorten the haul; (2) roads have been laid out to accommo¬ 
date a population spread equally over the face of the country, about a mile apart in 
the West, though not so near together in the Southern States. The consolidation of 
population makes it necessary to carry products to the great centers of population 
instead of to villages in rural communities. Mr. Dodge estimates that in time 75 per 
cent of the people will live in cities and that the 25 per cent remaining in the coun¬ 
try will be drawn to the cheaper and better means of transportation. He estimates 
that 5 miles will lie the maximum and 2) miles probablv the average haul for wagons. 
(695, 69!).) 

Diminution of rout by utilising convict tabor. —Mr. Donna lielieves that prison labor 
can lie utilized on road work. The entire army of prisoners in jails, State prisons, 
and United States prisons could lie utilized either upon the roads themselves or in 
preparing material to be used on the roads. Probably more than one-half of them 
could lie employed in shops and inclosures manufacturing the materials—whether 
broken stone, brick, or steel—and the rest, especially those sentenced for short terms, 
could lie utilized in the actual construction. At present convict lalior is complained 
of by manufacturers and laboring men as unjust competition, but applied to road 
improvement it would lie doing a work that can not otherwise lie done and would 
add to the common wealth, liesides being beneficial to the prisoners. Close guard¬ 
ing and confinement would probably not lie necessary. Mr. Dodge has seen prison¬ 
ers working in the South without any chains or balls or other visible indications of 
restraint except one guard in the distance with a rifle, ami the foreman of the gang. 
They worked as well as any free labor lie had ever seen, and lie thought even better. 
He found that by giving a reasonable rebate in service for good conduct, little trouble 
was experienced from attempts to eseapie. Prison labor is also utilized in California 
and New York, at least in Oneida County. (696.) 

Mr. Dodge says the ltomun roads were built by slaves and soldiers. Peoples who 
have kept up large armies and had large numbers either of prisoners, of slaves, or 
of State employees have generally put them on the public works. The greatest 
works of antiquity were produced in that way, and some modern nations have taken 
the same view of it an the ancients. The Russian railroad to-day is built largely by 
the Russian army. (697.) 

Mr. Hamilton says a recent Pennsylvania law permits the prisoners in county 
jails to be taken out and worked upon the roads in the immediate vicinity. In Cal¬ 
ifornia stone quarries liave been secured, temporary prisons and strong inclosures 
built at the quarries, and the convicts set to work quarrying the stone and running 
the stone crusher. (369.) 

Convict tabor. —Mr. H utchison testifies that the labor employed in road construction 
in North Carolina is, with the exception of the foremen and bosses, convict labor. 
The repairing of roads, which at the present time is done by the townships, is done 
almost entirely by free labor. In the opinion of Mr. Hutchison, road building is by 
far the liest use to which convicts can lie put. There is a special act in North Caro¬ 
lina, by the terms of which a judge, in passing sentence, can sentence a man to labor 
on the public roads instead of sending him to the penitentiary. Men sentenced for 
short terms, from 15 days up, are sent to labor on the roads. Long-term convicts 
sentenced for grave offenses are usually sent to the penitentiary. Probably the 
number of convicts sent to the penitentiary in Mecklenburg County would average 
4 a year. When the convicts are sentenced to road labor they |re put in charge of 
the county commissioners and the commissioners have absolute control over them. 
There is a county engineer, who is elected by the county commissioners, in charge of 
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the work, and there is a superintendent of convicts, who has whatever number of 
guards are necessary under him. The convicts work on the roads for about 11 months 
in the year. It would not be possible for them to work for so large a part of the year 
in a colder climate unless they could be put to work in the quarries. The convicts 
do not receive any compensation for their labor. It costs from 25 to 31 cents a day 
per capita to feed and clothe them, to provide medical attention, and to pay the 
expense of guarding them. It would cost anywhere from 30 to 60 per cent more to 
build the road if free labor were employed, the average rate in the section for free 
labor of the same class being about 60 cents per day. The use of convict labor on 
the highways has not, however, been instrumental in lowering the wages of free 
labor, has not interfered with any profitable employment for free labor, and has not 
had the effect of causing indisposition on the part of free labor to engage in the manu¬ 
facture of roads. There is no reason to tielievc that convicts are given longer sen¬ 
tences because of the fact that they are sent to work on the roads. The convicts 
employed in road building live practically in camp. They have portable barracks, 
built of inch lumber, put up in panels. They work from sunup to sundown, the 
hours of labor being longer in summer than in winter. A great many of the convicts 
are made “ trusties,” and the chains are taken off. There is no system of surveillance 
used over the men while at work other than that of the guard. The trusties are 
obliged to stay in quarters at night, but are not chained in any way. The convicts 
prefer to work on the roads rather than to go to the penitentiary, and there is very 
little trouble caused by their attempting to escape. (1038, 1039,' 1042, 1046.1 

Mr. White testifies that wherever there are workhouses in North Carolina the 
judges sentence culprits to the workhouse instead of to the penitentiary, and they go 
out and work on the farm. They work on the public roads in Wake County and on 
the streets in Raleigh, to the exclusion of many free laborers. Mr. White thinks the 
least possible evil as to competition of convicts with free labor results from work on 
the public roads. (431,432.) 

Mr. White Bays that in some of the Southern States the convict system is terrible. 
The homestead laws have multiplied crimes, and the punishment is severe. The 
result is that the penitentiaries are filled, a large number of the convicts being col¬ 
ored people. In Georgia most of the convicts are farmed out on turpentine farina, 
largely to the exclusion of free labor. They are also put in the cotton fields, upon 
public roads and canals, etc. They are hired out for a little more than the expense 
of keeping them in the penitentiary. A convict may misappropriate a spoon, knife, 
or frying pan during his stay with the leasee, and at the expiration of his time the 
lessee may agree not to have him punished if he will work for him 12 months longer. 
In South Carolina, and in other States, also, the convicts are farmed out. In North 
Carolina, on the other hand, several thousand dollars have been spent in the pur¬ 
chase of farms, and all able-bodied convicts not incarcerated for life are sent to a 
farm to work out their sentences, so that the penitentiary is about self-sustaining. 
Within the walls of the penitentiary the convicts make bricks, and there is a shoe 
factory. All the public buildings of Raleigh are made of convict-made bricks. The 
convict shoes have lieeii confined to the convict farms, but are now getting into the 
stores. (436-432.) 

XIV. GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

^ A. In the Northwest. — l. Economic function of elevators.—Mr. Budge, of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that,in order that the farmers may not always be at the 
mercy of the market some system of storage is necessary. In some cases large farmers 
or farming corporations have their own warehouses, but the average farmer is not 
able to build warehouses, and it ig therefore necessary that he should ship through 
Borne grain denier. Thus the elevator is an essentia! factor in the grain industry. 
Capital would be invested in an elevator and grain shipping business only as a source 
of profit, and when it is found that operating expenses can be reduced and facilities 
improved by operating a system of elevators along a certain railroad it is only rea¬ 
sonable to expect consolidation and the formation of systems. There is no monopoly, 
however, as several companies are generally represented in each town of importance, 
and they watch each other’s doings. The competition has resulted in reducing ele¬ 
vator charges to the reasonable and uniform price of 2 cents a bushel. Mr. Budge 
believes that the present elevator system is of the greatest value to the agricultural 
interests. No doubt influential elevator companies can secure better accommodations 
tor quick shipment and better prices at terminal points than individual shippers. In 
this way the farmer will profit to a greater or less degree. The great storage fadli- 
“** lately provided by the large elevator companies and the Great Northern Railway 
will be of much value to the farmers by permitting the rapid shipment of grain, and 
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by providing a sufficient terminal storage so that grain can be held for a better mar¬ 
ket when desirable. (843, 844.) 

8. Elevators in South Dakota.—Mr. Jumper presumes that the number of elevators 
at the stations in Brown County, S. I)ak., which is 88 miles-wide by 48 miles long, 
is about an average for the 3 States of North and South Dakota and Minnesota. 
There are in that county 20 railway stations where wheat is bought and shipped. 
At these stations there are 45 elevators, with a capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 
bushels each; 12 fiat houses, with a eaiwcity of 3,000 to 5,000 bushels each, and 3 
flouring mills with large elevators attached. Thirty of these houses are owned and 
operated by the line companies—elevator companies havinglieadquarters outside of 
the State. There arc 12 different elevator companies operating in the county which 
have headquarters in Minneapolis. Twenty of the houses are owned and operated 
by independent parties. At two or three of the stations there are special loading 
platforms erected for the farmers, who drive up just as they do to an elevator and 
unload into the car. At other stations they must load from the regular depot plat¬ 
form, or if the ground is level they drive up to the side of the grain door. If the 
crop is large, nearly ail of the houses are open; if it is poor, only about half are open. 
In 1899 nearly all were o|ien; in 1000 only a little over half of them were 1 open. In 
a good season the elevators handle about 50,000 bushels of wheat during the year. 
There are only two elevator railway companies in Brown County that have cleaners. 
They are at Aberdeen. (738.) 

Mr. Jumper says that in Brown County, 8. Dak., there are 12 operating elevator 
companies whose terminals ami headquarters are in Minneapolis. These companies 
operate substantially all over the northern part of South Dakota. (734.) 

Mr. Juniper says elevator companies always keep on hand wheat to cover storage 
tickets outstanding; if not at the same elevator where tickets were issued, at some 
other near-by point on the line. (738.) 

3. Elevator combination!.— Mr. M. F. Grkei.ey, secretary of the Board of Kegentsof 
Education of South Dakota, testifies that an elevator “combine” exists throughout 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The different elevator companies seem to have an 
understanding with each other, and frequently one man gives the prices for several 
lines of elevators. Occasionally two different lines of elevators are represented at 
the same place. These elevators are detrimental to the producers of grain, princi¬ 
pally in that they regulate prices regardless of the demand, and can put them up 
and down in a wav to give themselves an illegitimate margin. When farmers’ eleva¬ 
tors are erected the power of a line elevator company is used to crush them. They 
put up the price until the farmers’ elevator can not do business, and make it up with 
interest afterwards. (939.) 

Mr. Greeley intimates that the line elevators belonging to different companies 
work in harmouv. It is understood that they pool their receipts, but Mr. Greeley 
does not know that they do. (940.) 

By “line” elevators Mr. Greeley means the kind of which a long line is owned by 
one company. (939.) 

Mr. Greeley says the complaint against the elevator combination is general wher¬ 
ever it has control, including Minnesota except where there are gristmills, local 
buyers, or other means of handling the business. (943.) 

Mr. Moran affirms the existence of a general elevator combination throughout the 
wheat-producing belt and declares it a detriment to the prisluciug classes, enabling 
the elevators to set the prices paid at the local stations. The prices range from 1 to 
11 cents a bushel below the price which a farmer could get if lie loadfM up a carload 
of grain and shipped it to a terminal market . This combination, Mr. Moran declares, 
exists in nearly every station throughout the wheat belt where there are no farmers’ 
or independent elevators. Where one of these farmers’ elevators is started on the 
cooperative plan the most intense opposition is often shown by the line elevators, 
which bid 1, 2, and 3 cents more than they can get for the wheat in the terminal 
markets, making up the loss by advantageous rates at other points, and by exacting 
further tribute from their helpless victims after the independent house is obliged to 
sell out. 

The line elevators are further enabled to carry on this warfare through the aid 
they receive from the railroad companies (1) in the prompt supply of cam in the 
busy season, (2) in the refusal of many roads to grant sites for farmers’ elevators, 
and (3) in relates. Mr. Moran says the relates are often given by the officeraof the 
railroads, wlto are participants in the division of the profits of the line-elevator com¬ 
panies; but it is most difficult to secure evidence to prove the existence of these con¬ 
ditions, which are commonly known and understood. (717.) s 

Mr. Prom says the line elevators seemingly do not compete with each other; the 
price is the same at ait, and they dare not go above it. By way of proof that the 
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elevators pool and are practically one, Mr. Prom says that a few years ago one super¬ 
intendent was sent out to the different elevators in Milton, but that was such an evi¬ 
dence of the pool that now one is sent to each house. Mr. Prom knows that the 
same men hold Btock in different elevator lines. (796, 798, 800.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that there are 10 elevators in Milton, N. Dak., all line elevators. 
There are no competing elevator companies nor independent elevators. The ele¬ 
vators are seemingly not owned by the same persons, but by different corporations; 
but Mr. Prom suggests that the stockholders might be the same. (795.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says he knows there is no elevator “combine” 
in his section, and no consolidation as to the fixing of prices, except that the ele¬ 
vator people agree to buy on a 3-cent margin. The Empire Elevator Company, the 
George C. Bagley Elevator Company, the Crown Elevator Company, the J. F. 
Whalen Elevator Company, and tne Victoria Elevator Company all operate on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad system. The Bagley and Empire com¬ 
panies also operate on the “ Soo.” The G. W. Van Duzen Elevator Company, the 
Marfield Elevator Company, and the Atlas Elevator Company operate entirely on 
the Northwestern road. At every station on the Milwaukee system there are from 
3 to 5 elevators owned by different companies. The farmer is not compelled to 
patronize any of these companies; he can have a ear and ship independently, and 
receives the same consideration from the railroad companies that the elevator com¬ 
panies receive. (735.) 

Mr. BuixiE says there are not as many elevator companies in North Dakota as there 
wore. The I’eavey Elevator Company is buying up a good many of them. There are 
still a few independent elevators, hut very few of these are owned by farmers. “The 
farmers have built some elevators in ]>artnership among themselves, but they always 
let them go.” (853,854.) 

Mr. Budge says that 2 elevators in Grand Forks are owned by different com¬ 
panies, and compete with each other in buying grain, but the price is fixed in Duluth. 
Mr. Budge does not think the line elevator men ever get together and fix the price 
themselves. The price can generally l>e figured out from the Duluth market report 
by allowing for freight rates and 2 cents for the elevator. (855.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., formerly general agent of the Empire Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis, says he has never seen anything of a combination between 
the elevator companies of the Northwest to fix prices, and does not think there is any 
elevator trust. Although a certain price is fixed upon, it is occasionally broken. 
(724, 725.) 

4. Storage charges.—Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. I)ak., sayB the storage charges at the 
elevators are the same as in Minnesota—15 days free, 2 cents a bushel for the first 30 
days, and half a cent a bushel for each additional 30 days. (796.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., says the storage charges are a considerable 
source of profit to tho elevators. Storage for the first 15 days is free; the rate for 3 
months and 15 days is 3 cents; after that the rate is one-halt a cent a month for the 
next 3 months, making the rate for 6 months and 15 days 41 cents. For 9 months 
and 15 days it is 6 cents. The elevators store wheat all the year round and sometimes 
for 2 or 3 years. When the owner calls for his wheat after storing it the elevator 
company charges 2\ cents. That is called delivery. (739.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says there is no storage charge for the first 15 
days in the elevator. Some buyers sometimes forget the time the wheat is put in 
and let it run a little longer—perhaps 30 days—for nothing. (728.) 

Mr. Budoe, of North Dakota,.says the elevator i-ompames charge more for storage 
at some seasons than at others. It depends on the shipments to Europe and to 
Duluth. In 1898 or 1899 the wheat was carried until the first of January without 
any storage charge. The storage fee is usually one-half a cent a month, plus insur¬ 
ance. (855.) 

Mr. Ham,by testifies that Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, reduced the minimum 
storage charge to half a cent, a reduction of 11,560,000 upon the 208,000,000 bushels 
of grain that went through the elevators in the course of a year. (280.) 

5. Cost of operation.— Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, says that when an elevator 
handles 50,000 bushels of w heat yearly, the expenses, including the pay of the man 
who operates the elevator and buys the wheat and of his helper in the busy sea¬ 
son, amount to 1} cents a bushel. If an elevator company has a line of houses 
there would be the expense of maintaining an office at the terminal point, traveling 
expenses, insurance and taxes on the elevator, and interest on the money needed 
to operate it, which will add three-fourths of a cent a bushel, making the total cost 
2J amts. If the elevator handles 65,000 bushels tho expense should be calculated at 
a quarter of a cent less, or 2 cents a bushel; if it handles 80,000 bushels, the expense 
would be about cents; if 100,000 bushels, about If cents. If a house handles only 
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35,000 bushels, as in a poor year, the expense will be increased a quarter of a cent. 
When a crop is light and the amount to be handled small, the expense can not be 
reduced in proportion. Very few houses handle 100,000 bushels. (738.) 

8. Card priosi.—Mr. Mohan complains of the inability oKhe farmers to set a price 
upon the wheat they raise. They are obliged to go to the elevators and ask what 
they are paying for wheat, and to whatever elevator they go the price is the same. 
(716.) 

While Mr. Grekov believes that as a rule prices are governed by supply and 
demand, he says the elevators have arranged it so that thev receive the prices every 
morning from headquarters, and those are the prices that gfivern. The price of grain 
comes to the railroad agent, who hands a copy to each of the line-elevator represent¬ 
atives from the saine telegram. (939,940.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says that the price of wheat at that point is- 
generally fixed by the Duluth Board of Trade. The prices are telegraphed every 
morning. (855.) 

Mr. From, of Milton, X. Dak., says all the line-elevator companies in Minneapolis 
have given it into the hands of one man to fix prices; that man determines what the 
prices are to be from the market of the day. Ho has to consider reports from the 
Argentine Republic, and the condition of the weather and rains in the Northwest, 
and he the sole judge whether the price ought to go np or down. If the price is 
raised he generally writes to the country representatives; if the price goes down he 
wirt>s at once. The price of grain is telephoned daily from Fargo to the agent at one 
of the elevators in Milton, and he is supposed to go at once to all the other agents 
and give it to them. Fargo receives tne price from Minneapolis; the price is not 
received from Duluth or from any other point. (795.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., formerly general agent for the Empire Elevator 
Company, of Minneapolis, testifies that the price of wheat is made up in Minneapolis 
bv a board of three or four men; the elevator men, the commission men, ami the 
Chamber of Commerce being represented. A telegram is sent to the representative 
at Aberdeen, Mr. Jumper, and he sends out prices on cards for the different grades 
of wheat. If he ran not get the card to its destination in time he sends a telegram. 
(724.) 

Mr. Jcmcer understands that there is a committee of three at the Chamber of 
Commerce in Minneapolis, one a speculator in “wind” wheat, representing the 
Chamlier of Commerce, one appointed from the elevator men, and the third 
appointed from the commission men, who are rivals of the elevator men. When 
the trading is over for the day these three men meet and agree whether the price of 
wheat shall lie advanced or reduced throughout Minnesota and the Dakotas. If the 
price has advanced on the market that day their clerk immediately wires this 
advance into the country. It is wired, for instance, to Aberdeen, and is sent out by 
the Aberdeen representative to a territory 200 miles east and west by 125 mill's north 
and south. An advance or reduction is never less than 1 cent, although the markets 
at the terminal points may change one-half a cent. Mr. Jumper does not think this 
committee has very much power, because the elevator men endeavor to keep the 
price about 3 cents (plus the freight) less than the cash price of wheat on track in 
Minneapolis. When there is an advance of a cent, and sometimes when there is an 
advance of half a cent, if the margin is a little too large, the country market will be 
advanced a full cent; or if there is a reduction of a half cent and the margin was a 
little too narrow, there will be a reduction of a cent. The margin varies from year 
to year with the grade of the wheat; it was larger than usual in 1906-1901, tiecause 
the wheat was very poor as a result of getting wet after being harvested. When the 
crop is first class the margin is sometimes a good deal less. (730.) 

Mr. Jumper receives the card price at Aberdeen and furnishes it alike to the line 
companies, independent elevators, and mills. If his instruction from Minneapolis 
is to distribute the price by wire, he immediately sends it by telegraph and tele¬ 
phone to the different stations. These messages are then followed hy cards in 
the evening mails. The telegram either reduces or advances the price 1 cent or 
more, as the case may be. It is arranged that it shall be sent to one buyer at each 
station to save expense, and he immediately notifies all the others. Individual 
shippers of grain can get the card price by paying their share of the expense, just as 
the elevators do. (736.) 

Mr. Jumper explains that no elevator company and no buyer is bound by the card 
price. They invariably pay a cent and sometimes a cent and a half more for a good 
quality of wheat than for a poorer quality. At 5 important stations, one of which 
was Aberdeen, they paid 2 cents above the card price for the entire crop in 1900, 
because the wheat was very much better there than at the other stations. (736,786.) 
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Mr. Pratt says that very often instructions are sent out to the buyers to get their 
share of the wheat, and they will pay from 1 to 3 cents more than the cam price. 
Sometimes the market is disturbed in this way for a month or so. (726.) 

7. Manipnlatton of prices—Mr. Pbom is quite sure that the elevator companies have 
a good deal to do with bearing the market, though he has no evidence to that effect. 
(800.) 

Mr. Jumper has seen no evidence of any disposition on the part of the elevator 
companies to “bear” the price at certain seasons of the year. He thinks the under¬ 
standing of the committee at Minneapolis is that the margin shall lie just about the 
same the year round. (736.) 

8. Profits of elevators.—Mr. Jumper states the margin taken by elevators buying 
wheat in South Dakota, with Minneapolis as the market (the freight being deducted), 
as follows: 1893, 3.2 cents; 1894, 3.4 cents; 1895, 3 cents; 1896, 3.3 cents; 1897, 3 
cents; 1898, 3.1 cents; 1899, 3 cents; 1900, 3.4 cents. (732.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that the elevator company’s profit on one car of flax (1,000 
bushels) recently shipped from Milton, N. Dak., was $450. This exceptional profit 
was due to the way the flax was bought. There were only two grades, No. 1 flax 
and “rejected” flax. (799, 800.) 

9. Elevator discrimination.—Mr. Prom testifies that in the winter of 1898 and 1899 
the elevator companies bought wheat 6 miles below Milton at 2 cents above the price 
at Milton, and also paid higher prices 6 miles west of Milton. In consequence all the 
trade went away from Milton, and the town was as dead in the middle of the busy 
season as on a summer’s day. The merchants and business men combined and 
employed a private buyer, hired men, and arranged a place for loading wheat. The 
superintendent came up to see about it, and a better grade was promised. This 
action, therefore, raised the prices to an equality with the other towns; but the 
threat was made that if opposition were continued hardware stores and general 
stores, as well as wheat houses, would be established. (798.) 

10. Mixing of grain.—Mr. Mohan says the terminal elevator facilities of the line 
elevators also give them a great advantage, enabling them to take a customer’s 
grain for storage and charge him for it, while at the same time mixing it with an 
inferior grade and delivering the degraded grain to the customer. The rules of the 
hoard of trade will allow the elevator to deliver such grain as long as it passes the 
contract grade, commonly known as “skin grade,” although there is often a differ¬ 
ence of 1 to 2 cents a bushel between the value of the best and poorest wheat of the 
same grade. The profit to the mixer is often greater per bushel for mixing than the 
profit of the farmer who produces the grain. (717, 718.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that the mixing of gram is done at the terminal elevators. 
The foreign buyer does not receive No. 1 hard as it comes from the virgin soil, 
because the elevator men mix it at their terminal points; and there is quite a differ¬ 
ence between the best grain and that which barely touches No. 1. The elevator men 
reduce the grain to the lower level so that it will simply pass the grade. (719.) 

Mr. Jumper says that, knowing the expense of operating an elevator, he does not 
see how the elevators can make very much money in the actual buying of wheat at 
the initial point. He thinks that one way the elevator men have of making money 
iH by mixing the grain at the terminal points, in order to raise the grade of the 
poorest quality. There is not very much mixing by the buyers at the initial points; 
there is no chance for mixing there. (735.) 

Mr. I’ratt, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., says the elevator companies mix grain to some 
ex tent, but not a great deal. It (jas to lie cleaned and the shrunken wheat taken out. 
It is mainly export wheat that is mixed. (726.) 

Mr. Budoe, of North Dakota, says the mixing of high with low grades of wheat to 
bring up the grade is done after the wheat is sold at St. Paul and Dulut h, not in the 
country. (855.) 

Mr. IIani.ey saya Minnesota grain is so degraded by the time it reaches the selling 
point that its value is gone. If it were removed from the control of the many hands 
through which it passes, Minnesota grain would have a premium of 3 or 4 cents a 
bushel in the markets of the world. (282.) 

11. Drying of wheat —Mr. Budge, of North Dakota, says that when farmers ship 
wheat that is shrunken, or a little damp, it is taken into the mixing and drying 
houses and worked up a grade. That is where the elevators make their money. 
The farmer does not get the benefit of the improvement, and sometimes finds fault 
with his own carelessness. (855.) 

Mr. Pratt says there is some wheat going to Minneapolis that has to be handled 
a good many times to keep it from boating in the bin. Some of theelevator systems 
are equipped for drying damp wheat. There are elevators in Minneapolis that do 
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nothing else but buy low-grade wheat and handle it with driers. The regular ele¬ 
vator companies turn damp wheat over to them rather than put it in their own 
houses. (726,726.) 

12. Switching charges. —Mr. Budge testifies that at Minneapolis there is a charge 
of one-half a cent for transferring wheat to another elevator or mill; at Duluth there 
is no charge for switching. (856.) 

IS. Bale of fnturte by elevatori. —Mr. Moran complains that the elevators, becoming 
traffickers in the products of their customers, are enabled to sell futures to such an enor¬ 
mous extent that they can sell millions of bushels of “wind” and charge the regular 
fixed charges of storage and commission on grain that never existed. This is done 
in such vast volumes that the sales of “wind” in one day will amount to fully 
600,000,000 bushels, or as much as the entire crop of the nation. This amount is sold 
for 300 days in the year, and is one of the greatest influences in destroying the value 
of farm products. (718.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says the money in tne elevator business is not 
all made in buying wheat in the country. When the elevators get wheat on hand, 
if future wheat is high, not wanting to carry the wheat themselves, they sell it for 
delivery in January, February, March, or as far ahead as May, and that gives them 
a little profit. Then when the time comes they sell the actual cash wheat to other 
parties. The future sales are simply to protect them on their purchases. As a rule, 
the elevators do not carry any wheat for speculation. (726, 728.) 

14. Relations of railroad! to elevator!.— Mr. Prom has no doubt that there is a com¬ 
munity of interest in the management of the Great Northern Railroad and the ele¬ 
vators. He knows of one man who has stock in the Great Northern road who is 
heavily interested in the elevator companies, but the operation is entirely separate. 
Mr. Prom says it is not the general belief among the farmers that the railroad com¬ 
panies control the elevators, though he believes that was formerly the case. None 
of the elevators are owned by the Great Northern Railroad, but Mr. Hill may have 
an interest in them. (796,800.) 

Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, complains that, while the railroads have 
used the farmers very fairly in most ways, when the elevators undertake to “hold 
up” a community the railroads sometimes lend a hand. “If the railroads would 
keep their hands off, if they would not hold us while these elevators rob us, we 
would be all right.” Mr. Greeley goes on to explain that the farmers would in that 
case put up their own elevators, at which the only profit demanded would he the 
buyer’s salary; but when the railroads will not permit the building of these elevators 
the farmers are handicapped. In Gary, S. Dak., there are 2 line elevators. There 
was recently a movement for putting in a people’s elevator, and one man wished to 
put in an independent elevator. A meeting was held and the railroad commissioners 
and railroad people came with attorneys and heard witnesses, and finally decided 
that the site for the elevator would not lie granted. They said the amount of grain 
was not sufficient for 3 elevators. Mr. Greeley admits that the 2 existing elevators 
were sufficient to handle all the grain they received, but says there would have been 
a great many more bushels if there had been a fanners’ or an independent elevator, 
and there would have been better prices. Farmers frequently hauled wheat away 
from that territory. Mr. Greeley says that if the people are foolish enough to build 
too many elevators, he can not see why the railroads and railroad commissioners 
should insist upon enlightening them. (939, 940.) 

Mr. Moran thinks the railroads and their officers are not, as a general rule, inter¬ 
ested in the elevators; but some of them are. (721.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., knows of no combination lietwcen the railway 
and elevator companies. Fifteen or 20 years ago the elevator companies were owned 
by some of the officials of the Milwaukee road; but he does not think that they have 
had any interest in them during the past 10 or 12 years, or that the owners of the 
elevator companies own any stock in tne railroad. (737.) 

Mr. Jumper thinks there was no way to get the elevators and Fairbanks scales 
built in the early days in South Dakota except by the railroads building them. 
President 8. 8. Merrill, of the Milwaukee road, encouraged ]»rties to put upelevators 
in advance of the production of wheat, and the railways assisted in putting them up. 
Some of the officials of the road invested in them, hut the investment lasted only a 
few years. The elevators and scales were really projected and built by the railroads 
and by parties interested as big shippers. (737.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the railroads have not built elevators at Grand Forks or 
controlled the weighing. The managers of the two elevators at Grand Forks have 
been citizensof the place forseveral years. No pressure was brqpght to bear to cause 
the decrease in the number of elevators or force the elevators out of business, except 
that when the other roads came in there was no business for the elevators. The 
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fanners loaded their wheat on the side tracks and saved 2 cents a bushel. The two 
existing elevators are sufficient; the others were torn down and moved away. Mr. 
Budge thinks that if he desired to go into the elevator business he could procure an 
elevator site and switching facilities. (856.) 

18. Railroad rebates.—Mr. Prom says the elevators formerly got a rebate from the 
railroad at the end of the season. One line of elevators got a rebate of 2 cents per 
hundred pounds in cash. Mr. Prom believes the system of rebates has been discon¬ 
tinued on the Great Northern at noncompetitive points, but he believes, from inside 
information, that it still exists where there are competing lines. (800, 801.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says he has never been able to find out whether 
the line elevator companies get railroad rebates, though lie has tried every possible 
way to ascertain. (737.) 

Mr. Moran testifies that he knows of one instance in Browns Valley where an 
elevator man having an independent elevator of his own received a rebate from the 
railroad, given him as a check for labor rendered, though he had performed no labor 
for it. (722.) 

16. Country buyers.—Mr. Prom says the managers of the country elevators are not 
permanent citizens of the towns in which the elevators are situated, but go from 
point to point. When a man is disliked he is sent to another place. (802.) 

Mr. Grkki.ky says the elevator companies frequently hire a man from the particular 
community to run the elevator, but generally the managers are men who have been 
in their business. (940.) 

17. Grading of grain by oountry buyers.—Mr. Bunan, of North Dakota, says that 
when grain is sold to the elevator the grade is fixed by the elevator buyers, gener¬ 
ally young men. hired by the company for that purpose, who are under bond to 
keen up t he grades and weights. The ,*ade depends on the color of the wheat as 
well as the weight. The inspectors at Minneapolis and Duluth are State officers, and 
appeal lies from the chief inspector to a grain commission. (854.) 

Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, says the buyers try to please the farmers, because 
they want to get the wheat. He has known of buyers being discharged by the ele¬ 
vator company because they favored the farmer too much. (735.) 

Mr. Prom says the wheat is usually graded as it comes in loads from the thrashing 
machine. The agent of the elevator company jumps upon a load of wheat, takes a 
handful and looks at it, and says what it ought to grade; and to verify the grade he 
weighs it on a little scale called a tester to see if it comes up to the weight of No. 1 
hard. If the farmer is not satisfied lie goes to another elevator, and the agent will' 
ask him what the other offered him, and will not give him any better grade. Some¬ 
times the farmer succeeds in getting a better grade; but the man who buys at a bet¬ 
ter grade is reported at once, and the superintendent comes up and overhauls him. 
Mr. l’rom thinks the greatest difficulty of the farmer in the grading of the wheat is 
that it is left in the hands of incompetent men. (796, 797.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that the elevators never buy a bushel of No. 1 hard wheat in 
Milton. The wheat has to be of excellent quality in order to grade No. 1 Northern, 
and No. 2 is the best grade the fanners can usually get in that, section. Wheat good 
enough by weight to be No. 1 hard is lowered in grade if the kernels are a little 
wrinkled, irregular in shape, or a little dirtv in the end. There is a difference of 
1 cent in price lietween No. 1 hard and No. 1 Northern, 4 cents between No. 1 North¬ 
ern and No. 2, and 5 cents lietween No. 2 and No. 3, so the farmers lose from 4 to 9 
cents a bushel. (797,799.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that if one elevator company’s agent buys wheat for a better 
grade than that at which the other elevator agent would have graded it, the fact is 
reported to Minneapolis, and he is complained of; then the superintendent of his 
elevator line writes and reprimands him. (796.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., says wheat is bought in the country by sample. 
The man who is handling wheat can toll the grade without any test. He’ will test 
the grain for any farmer who wants it tested, but farmers very seldom ask to have it 
tested. (726.) 

Mr. Pratt says there is sometimes a great deal of wheat the character of which it 
is hard to decide. The elevators sometimes take No. 2 as No. 1, or No. 3 as No. 2, 
and at Minneapolis they will not get the grade it was bought for. There is a dock¬ 
age for dirt, of whatever the buyers deem proper; but some buyers, for the sake of 
getting the wheat, will charge less dockage than they should. (725.) 

16. Grain inapaotlon in Minnesota.— Mr. Jumper says South Dakota has no inspec¬ 
tion laws. The grain is insjiected according to the laws of Minnesota, which has an 
inspection board, the chief inspector being appointed by the governor. The grading 
of No. 1 wheat is according to its weight and the amount of hard wheat No. 1 
must weigh 57 pounds to the bushel and contain a good proportion of hard wheat; 
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No. 2 must weigh 56 pounds; No. 3, 54 pounds. The other grades are determined 
according to the condition. (734.) 

Mr. Jumper says that when the farmer ships his own grain it is graded by the 
State inspector at Minneapolis. On the arrival of the wheat the agents of the 
inspector break the seals and ojien the doors of the ears. A long stick with 6 or 8 
little tin boxes, or little holes in the stick with tin covers, is run down into the grain 
to the bottom; then a knob is turned and the little boxes till. The stick is then 
drawn up and the little boxes ojiened. In this way a lot of bad wheat at the bottom 
or in the middle would lie detected. If the wheat looks all alike it is thrown into a 
box or bag. It is then weighed, and if it is very dirty a pound is deducted for dirt; 
if it is not very dirty half a pound is taken off. If the farmer is not satisfied witli 
the grade bis commission man can call for a reinspection. Inspectors perhaps take 
a little more pains a second time and the second inspection is final. (734, 735.) 

Mr. Prow complains that the farmers of North Dakota are absolutely under the 
thumb of the governor of Minnesota, who has the appointment of the grain inspect¬ 
ors at the terminal points. He considers the inspection of grain in Minnesota the 
greatest evil from which the farmers of North Dakota suffer. The North Dakota 
wheat does not always get the grade the Minnesota wheat gets, though it should lie 
a liettor grade, being list'd for mixing to raise the Minnesota grades. The elevator 
men influence the inspectors by giving their own judgment as to the grade of car¬ 
loads of grain. (799, 801.) 

Mr. Prom states that Duluth accepts the grading of the Minneapolis market as a 
rule, but not always. The line elevator men, who have the faculty of ‘-standing in” 
with the insjiectors, can make an immense amount of money, and did so in the Max 
shipment in 1 GOO. The only grades were No. 1 and “rejected," and all the tlax 
bought in Mr. Prom’s vicinity was lxnight as “rejected” at a low price, although it 
was a good grade of liax. At Minneapolis it was graded No. 1 ami sliinjied to Duluth 
at a clean profit of 55 cents a bushel. Mr. Prom savs he has evidence from con¬ 
fidential sources of collusion between the inspectors and elevator men. (801.) 

19. Storage ticketa as security for loam— Mr. Jcmreh, of Aberdeen, S. I)ak., says 
the local banks will accept storage tickets and loan within 5 or 10 cents of the price 
of wiieat. If wheat is 50 cents they will loan 40 cents if the market is steady. 
(730.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, 8. Dak., says the elevator men have to borrow some 
money to move the wheat crop. Wheat receipts are the best security, and they get 
money very reasonably. There is some Montreal money in Minneapolis for the wheat 
business. When the Canadian banks bellied move the Western grain, it was an 
advantage to the fanners, because it enabled the elevators to act and helped to con¬ 
tinue business. (720.) 

Mr. Prom testifies that in the most active time of inlying wheat the elevator direct¬ 
ors borrow money at the banks on their storage tickets, or their agents draw on tile 
houses for any amount they want. Sometimes, when a heavy movement of wheat 
is expected, the elevator company ships $2,000 in money to the agent, but that is 
undesirable, and they allow him to draw through the hank. (802.) 

SO. Independent elevator*.— Mr. IIani.ky says the farmers are building elevators all 
over the Northwest. They form stock companies and run the elevators separately, 
and the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union stands hack of them and 
gives them its support. In 1898 there were about 143 farmers’elevators building 
and in ojieratioii. In 1895) Mr. Hanley bad promoted atiout 92 at the time of bis 
testimony ( August 12). It was a bitter fight to get tiie railroads to the point of giv¬ 
ing any facilities, but they are now giving the farmers all the encouragement |Hissi- 
ble. Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, gave them right of way on all Tiis lines, and 
the other companies were obliged to do the same, though some of them were very 
reluctant to allow the elevators to Is- built. At noncomiietitive points the farmers 
sometimes have difficulty in getting sites. The farmers* elevators pay the highest 
prices, less 2 cents for operating charges. (279,280.) 

Mr. Mora, v testifies that the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association is 
erecting farmers’ elevators on several railroads, including the Milwaukee, the Great 
Northern, and the Northern Pacific. There are proliahly not over 150 of these ele¬ 
vators. They are in Minnesota and the Dakotas. There is I in Drowns Valley, I in 
Beardsley, 1 in G’hokio, 1 in Graceville, 1 in Ortonvilie, and a few others near there. 
They are usually built on ground tielonging to the railroad, although in some places 
the railroads refuse the site. After the elevators are in operation the railroads are 
generous in giving shipping facilities, though sometimes there is a car famine, when 
all are unable to get cars. The grain from these farmers’ olevatoffc is shipped to the 
commission men in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Mr. Moran thinks fliat in some 
instances they do not get the same freight rates their competitors get. The rules in 
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regard to the time allowed tor loading ears, grading of grain, etc.., are generally 
about the same as at other elevators. The buyers at these elevators determine the 
grades and the price to be paid. They receive the card price of wheat, usually 3 or 
4 times a day, by wire from the commission men and dealers, and they ship princi¬ 
pally to Minneapolis and Duluth, There is no trouble about the handling of the 
grain at the terminal point. The greatest advantage possessed by the competitors of 
these farmers’ elevators, however, consists in having terminal elevators. (722,723.) 

Mr. Jumper, of Alierdeen, S. Dak., states that if a number of farmers wish to erect 
an elevator they apply to the railroad company, jiay $5 ground rent, just as the line 
elevators do, put up tneir elevator, and operate it to all appearances just the same 
as the line companies. Mr. Jumper knows of no obstruction placed in the wav of 
these independent companies by the railroads. South Dakota has a law compelling 
tlie railroads to give these facilities to independent elevators. This law was the 
result of an indisposition on the part of the railroads to give such facilities, and Mr. 
Jumper thinks the inclination to favor the line elevators still exists, though the 
opportunity does not. (736.) 

Mr. J uinper testifies that at nearly every station in Brown County there is an inde¬ 
pendent elevator or fiat house, owned and operated by independent buyers, lie 
thinks there is no obstruction placed in the way of the successful operation of these 
independent elevators. (736.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., testifies that persons desiring to build an inde¬ 
pendent elevator must apply to the railroad company for a site, and they are very 
slow in getting it. It is almost impossible to get any facilities for shipping or han¬ 
dling grain independently. In order to ship grain it is.neceseary to have a loading 
platform to bring the wagons to the level of the car floor. The railroad company 
compelled the elevators to build one, but without designating the place; so it was 
put out where it was so steep the farmers could not drive up, and in such a form 
that it was impossible to use it; so residents in the locality had to build another and 
make the company a present of it. The farmers also combined to build a farmers’ 
elevator and applied for a site, but did not get it; “the railroad people will not give 
you reasons; they simply stand you off. * * * Then you go to the railroad com¬ 
missioners, and if you have nobody that stands in with them yon do not hear any¬ 
thing from them.” The railroad commission’s investigation is described as consisting 
of a flying trip on a private car, with a 2-mimite stop. (797.) 

Mr. l’rom testifies that an independent elevator was built at I-akota, but the line 
elevators decided that it should lie killed. The merchants of Dakota stood behind 
it to help the farmers, and the old line elevators started general stores in Dakota, 
handling all ttie goods the local merchants handled and selling them at cost, for 
revenge. The result was that the merchants were obliged to cease their support of 
the independent elevator, and the elevator gave up the business. (798.) 

Mr. Prom says the line elevators always put up the price of grain to freeze out an 
independent elevator. He thinks this was done at Dakota in the beginning. After 
an independent elevator fails the price is immediately lowered. (798, 799.) 

Mr. Prom says I letter prices would be obtained from an independent elevator; tlie 
farmers would not have to fake card prices; they would not have to pay the margin 
that the elevator companies get, which is sometimes too large, especially on the 
lower grades. They are supposed to do business on a margin of 3} cents for No. 1 
hard, and on the lower grades the margin is 2 and 2) cents. (797.) 

Mr. Prom says tlie independent elevator would create competition; an honest man 
would give a better grade fgr wheat, which means 2 or 3 cents a bushel for the 
farmer, and he would not buy on such a wide margin, and would give tlie farmer 
what he should have in weight. When it is possible for the farmer to get a car he 
makes from 5 to 10 cents a bushel on his wheat. A private elevator would help him 
to do that without waiting for the car; now the fanners have to hold the w'heat in 
granaries until spring, when cars are plentiful. (798.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, says the line elevators do not compete with the 
other elevators in prices. There will be lax seasons when they will pay fhe same, 
but when the wheat is really coming in they do not, and thousands of bushels are 
diverted to those places where they have the other elevators. The difference in 
price lias been found to lie from half a cent to a cent and a half a bushel, and some¬ 
times much more; in some cases enough to rob the farmer of all his margin of profit. 
(939.) 

SI. Independent ehipmente.—Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says that if the farmer 
does not feel like accepting the price offered for wheat, he can keep his wheat, or 
try to get a car and ship it to a commission flrrn in Minneapolis or Dulnth. Tlie 
railroad officials will furnish a car if they can not help it, but are not very eager to 
furnish cars to private shippers; the line elevators get the preference. When there 
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was very little wheat, (luring the dry season of 1900, there was an abundance of cars 
and the company was anxious to do more business, but curing a busy season the 
farmers can not get cars. The rule of the company is that farmers and elevator 
agents wanting cars must order at 6 o’clock .Saturday afternoon. The elevator agents 
are there beforehand, and put in their orders for so many cars. The first mail who 
orders is first served, and all the elevator companies order first. Only a limited 
number of cars are stint up, and if there are not enough to go around, the farmer guts 
none. (795,796.) • 

Mr. Prom says that when farmers ship their grain independently they simply 
dump it into a car, seal the car, consign it to a house in Minneapolis or Duluth, and 
leave it absolutely in. the hands of the commission merchants to get what they 
can for it. The commission men superintend tire inspection of tire grain by the 
State inspectors and appeal if it is too low. When a car is shipped to a private com¬ 
mission man he takes a sample to the chamber of commerce at Minneapolis and 
offers it for sale. The wheat that is graded No. 1 hard in the country never sells 
below that grade. The men who need the wheat are willing to pay for No. 1 hard, 
though the inspector mav say it is all No. 2, so the farmers prefer to take their 
chances oit the merit of the grain. Wheat graded No. 2 at Milton will often sell in 
the Minneapolis market as No. 1 hard. (799,800.) 

Mr. Prom says the private commission merchants in Minneapolis or Duluth have 
all the facilities that the elevator men have. The farmer generally gets a betterprice 
by shipping to them than by letting the line elevator have the grain and also saves the 
margin that the elevator companies reserve. Mr. Prom has tried independent ship¬ 
ping, both to Minneapolis and Duluth, and it resulted profitably every time. (796.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that the commission men in Minneapolis get 1 cent a bushel 
and at Duluth one-half cent on wheat. (855.) 

Mr. Jumper, of South Dakota, says the principal complaint among the farmers 
there is that the elevators do not pay what they should for good wheat. If a farmer 
has a good grade of wheat he will make money by shipping it. In many cases farm¬ 
ers have made from $40 to $50 or even $60 a car by shipping their own wheat to Min¬ 
neapolis. Some of these shipments have lieen made on rising markets, the market 
advanced 2 or 3 cents while the car was in transit, and including the margins which 
the elevators take, the shippers got 5 or 6 cents more than the card price; or, if he 
had a very good grade of wheat, all of one kind, a cent or possibly a cent and a half 
more. These instances are always reported in the papers, hut if a shipper happened 
to strike a falling market the incident would not go into the papers. (737, 738.) 

Mr. Jumper does not know of any instances where farmers have attempted to ship 
their low-grade wheat. They put it right on the market as soon as possible. Ordi¬ 
narily the prices of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are not far apart. At the date of Mr. Jumper’s 
testimony, January, 1901, the card price of No. 3 was 10 cents below No. 2, hut some 
farmers would get 5 or 6 cents higher than the card price, because the wheat, while 
grading No. 3, was fairly good quality. (739.) 

Mr. Jumper says there, have sometimes ticen car famines, but he never knew a 
time when an independent shipper or fanner could not get a car just as easily as an 
elevator. (737.) 

Mr. Pratt, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., thinks there are no obstacles placed in the way of 
the farmer who wishes to ship his grain individually. He can load it into the car, 
but he has to handle it by hand; he can not load by machinery as an elevator can. 
The railroad companies are anxious to keep their rolling stock out of the way and 
not have a blockade, and sometimes the elevator that can load the cars qfiieklv may 
be favored with cars as against individual shippers, but not as a rule. (725, 728.) 

Mr. Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says the millers determine the difference in 
price between No. 1 and No. 2 wheat. The difference is 1) or 2 cents; in the case of 
No. 3 the difference is proliably 4 or 5 cents. A farmer who haH a superior quality 
of wheat gets the price for No. 1 hard. If a farmer has the best wheat in the market 
there is gome advantage of his shipping to Minneapolis on his own account; begets 
fairer treatment at the terminal point. If the miller thinks the wheat is above grade 
and wants it badly he will pay a little above the grade price for it. (864, 865.) 

Mr. Budge says the farmers have equal privileges with the elevators in getting 
cars. He thinks there is no disposition on the part of the railroads to favor the ele¬ 
vator companies if they can help it. The farmer who loads his own grain saves the 
2 cents that would otherwise go to the local elevator. Mr. Budge says that where- 
ever 2 railroads come together, while the rates are no better, shippers are more apt 
to get cars. (853. 854.) 

Mr. Budge testifies that a good many of the farmers store at tlm local elevators. 
Some of the elevators will occasionally give a farmer a special bin for use in loading 
,in and shipping out, but sometimes they have not the bin to spare. (856.) 
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Mr. Hanley sayB grain from the home of No. 1 Northern, which can be preserved 
intact and removed in bulk to Buffalo and New York, commands a premium of from 
3 to 7 cents on account of its superiority. The bonanza farmers avoid the combina¬ 
tions of local elevators, and escape much of the loss sustained by other farmers because 
they can ship direct. (279.) 

29. State regulation.—Mr. Moran says the Minnesota law regulating warehouses, 
like many other laws, is a dead letter. The law permits the keeper of a public ware¬ 
house to buy grain. (719.) 

Mr. Phom says the North Dakota railroad commission has no power over the 
appointment of inspectors, or the making of rules and regulations concerning 
storage. (799.) 

23. Proposed legUlation.— Mr. M. F. Greeley, Secretary of the Board of Regents of 
Education of South Dakota, would make it a crime to do the kind of business the ele¬ 
vators do, and make the punishment so quick and so severe that it would not be done 
a second time. He would have the matter regulated by Congress. He adds thaUhe 
farmers could regulate the “combine” if they could build and operate their own ele¬ 
vators and have equal shipping facilities. (943.) 

Mr. Greeley wishes that the farmers might be at perfect liberty to build elevators, 
ami buy and ship grain as they wish to. The intelligent Western landowner only 
asks that he be not handicapped in the race with capital. (940.) 

Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
advocates legislation placing terminal elevators under the control of the Government, 
through the appointment of an inspector to have charge of public warehouses and 
prevent public warehousemen from trafficking in or mixing grain, or from keeping 
the better qualities of their customers’ grain and delivering the poorest grades. Mr. 
Moran thinks that the manager of a terminal elevator should not be permitted to buy 
grain, and lie says his organization will ask for legislation to that effect. Mr. Moran 
declares that legislation that would prevent combination in restraint of commerce 
and trade would be a great boon to the farming community. (718,719.) 

Interstate grain inspection.— Mr . Prom believes that the office of inspector should lie 
taken out of the hands of the governor of Minnesota, and that the inspector should 
be appointed for fitness and allowed to appoint his own deputies. As a more thor¬ 
oughgoing remedy he proposes a system of interstate inspection established by the 4 
States of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. (801.) 

National grade for grain.— Mr . Hanley says the manipulation of grain is the source 
of the greatest profit to those engaged in the business. He believes that if a national 
grade could lie established and the grain bought and sold at a premium or discount 
with that grade as a basis, the fanner would have a chance to get some of the profit 
which he should have. (280.) 

B. The Chicago elevator system.—1. History.—Mr. Hill, a commission 
merchant of Chicago, says Chicago is the greatest grain market of the world, the 
receipts of grain in 1898 being 320,000,000 bushels. As the Western roads brought 
grain to Chicago, and as their gram business increased, they all, or nearly all, built 
elevators in Chicago. The first elevators were built in the fifties, or possibly there 
was one as early as 1848. In 1870 the State of Illinois found it necessary to control 
the elevators to protect the grain interests of the State, and the constitutional conven¬ 
tion of that year devoted an article of the constitution to instructions to the legisla¬ 
ture in regard to making laws regulating the inspection and storage of grain, to be 
liberally construed in the interest of producers and shippers. Following the instruc¬ 
tions ot the constitution the legislature of 1871 enacted the railroad and warehouse 
law. From 1871 to 1887 there was very little difficulty in the handling of grain in 
these elevators, which were managed by disinterested parties engaged solely in the 
warehouse business. The rate of storage was fixed at the beginning of each year, 
and was the same to all persons. Thousands of buyers and sellers were brought 
together daily, the competition of buyers sustained prices, and that influence was 
felt the world over. For years Chicago was the best market for the West to send 
grain to. 

During the few years following the enactment of the interstate commerce law, 
between 1887 and 1892, the method of handling grain in the elevators changed. The 
elevators passed out of the hands of those who devoted their entire time to the ware¬ 
house business and into the hands of persons who immediately embarked in the grain 
business. By the end of 1890 nearly every railroad terminating in Chicago had A 
favored elevator system under its protection to which were given concessions enabling 
it to control the grain business on that road. 

Mr. Hill submits lists of stockholders of various elevator companies, showing that 
the officers and directors of the railroads are among the original stockholders m the 
elevator companies. He Bays the Armour Elevator Company now controls all the 
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public storage on the St. Paul and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads, 
those on the latter road having been leased by the elevator company from the rail¬ 
road and reduced from public to private warehouses for the use of Armour & Co., with 
the exception of one house of 800,000 bushels’ capacity. The Illinois Central Railroad 
leases its terminal elevators to Carrington, Hannah & Co., a grain-shipping firm which 
owns stock in the Central Elevator Company and controls all the grain coming into 
these public elevators. Recently the firm has made one of the Illinois Central ele¬ 
vators a private house, barring out the public. The Santa Fe elevator is no longer a 
public house, being leased to the Richardson Company. The Rock Island elevators 
nave passed into the hands of Charles Counselman, and one of them is being used as 
a private house. The proprietors of these public warehouses are the most extensive 
dealers in grain on the various roads, and own a very large part or all of the grain 
stored in their elevators. (295-297, 313.) 

Mr. Hill adds that this state of affairs has gradually driven the public out of the 
public warehouses, as the public can not successfully compete with the elevator 
people, who, if they pay storage at all, pay it to themselves. The effect lias been 
that grain of a grade that would of necessity go to an elevator, coming to Chicago on 
any road where these conditions exist, finds but one buyer, the elevator proprietor. 
(295, 297.) 

2. Elevator capacity of Chicago.— Mr. S. II. Greeley, a commission merchant of Chi¬ 
cago, testifies that the public and private elevator capacity of Chicago is probably over 
60,000,000 bushels. lie estimates that the capacity of elevators which are advertised 
as public is in the neighborhood of 20,000,(W0 bushels. The public elevators are 
decreasing in number; some of the railroads are assuming the position that they will 
furnish no facilities for the public. (229, 233.) 

Mr. Hill quotes the Chicago Chronicle of August 12, 1895, as saying that over 20 
per cent of the whole storage capacity of the United States and Canada is located at 
Chicago, Duluth having a capacity of 27,200,000 bushels; Minneapolis, 20,000,000 
bushels; St. Ixiuis, 13,1150,000 bushels; Milwaukee, 5,430,000 bushels, and Toledo, 
7,200,000 bushels; a total of 125,830,000, or about five-eighths of the whole. (314.) 

3. Combined action of warehousemen.— Mr. Brioham lielieves that there are combi¬ 
nations among the elevator and warehouse owners. Elevators along the same lines 
of railway are believed to have an agreement as to prices. Practically all grain must 
pass through Chicago, and the warehousemen there have an opportunity to demand 
whatever charges they will. (24.) 

Mr. Hill says it was discovered in 1894 that there was an association composed of 
all the elevator people in Chicago. When the Board of Trade found it necessary to 
treat with the elevator jieople it was all done through this association; it was not 
possible to treat with one of the elevator proprietors separately. It was found that 
the elevators always had the same rates of storage and that they were represented at 
all times by the same attorneys. (309, 310.) 

4. Storage chargee.—Mr. Richards and Mr. S. II. Greeley agree that the charge 
for storing grain has been reduced to three-fourths of a cent a bushel for the first 10 
days, ana one-fourth of a cent for each 10 days thereafter, and that there is money 
in the storage business at these rates. (216, 234.) 

Mr. Hill, in a statement before the Illinois legislature in 1897, said that the 
chaige of three-fourths of a cent a bushel for the first term of storage was retained 
only as a protection to the elevator managers against the competition of legitimate 
dealers. The public could not avoid it, but it was ignored by the elevator managers 
in their own transactions, thus forcing everyone to sell to or buy from them. The 
charge, not being bona fide butonly afoiltocompetition, should lie abolished. (314.) 

Mr. Hill quotes with approval an article in the Chicago Chronicle of September 6, 
1895, to the effect that the Chicago storage rate of one-fourth of a cent a bushel for 
each ten days means for all the empty bins $450,000 a month, or $5,300,000 a year. 
These figures were said to explain the anxiety of the Chicago elevator trust in combi¬ 
nation with the Northwestern elevator interests to depress wheat prices in order to 
eam money with their idle warehouse room, and profit by buying wheat for future 
delivery (316.) 

5. Short weights.—Mr. Richards says there are about 28 or 30 terminal elevators 
in Chicago, supposed to be public warehouses, but not one is run in the interests of 
the people. They are ail run by about 7 or 8 firms, Mr. Richards thinks there is 
no pooling among these firms, hut that there is an understanding as to what the rates 
of storage shall be and as to other details of the business. The elevator people have 
their buyers out in the country, and send out quotations every day. Whenever a 
firm sells to one of these country shippers, he sells subject to Chjfago weights and 
inspection. If he falls short 2, 3, 5, or 10 cents a bushel in Chicago, he has no rem- 

,'edy. His bill of lading-over the railroad will not protect him because it says “sub- 
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ject to loss in weight.” If the weight overruns, that is one of the perquisites of the 
shipper’s business. There has been very serious complaint about the weights falling 
short, and in regard to the inspection. (202,203.) 

6. Mixing of grain.— Mr. Hill testifies that the mixing of grain is so important a 
matter that every terminal elevatorpn Chicago, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
has a mixing house connected with it. The Armour mixing houses are larger than 
their public houses. Grain of high quality is then run through the cleaning house 
and a lower grade of grain is mixed with it to bring it down to the lowest point at 
which it will go in the same grade as before. This fixes the price of wheat injuri¬ 
ously to the farmer, and affects the price at terminal points, because grain sold by 
sample for export is sold at a premium over the speculative grade held in store at 
Chicago. No fanner gets the benefit of the premium; the only one who does is the 
man who mixes the grain and sells it. The premium varies from 1 to 3 or 4 cents a 
bushel. (319.) 

7. Manipulation of grade). —Mr. Richards says the public suffers great injustice 
from the elevator system of Chicago. Chicago has an elevator capacity of about 
40,000,000 bushels, but there is not a public warehouse or an elevator run in the 
interests of the peojile. The warehousemen deal in grain, and the grades are so 
manipulated that it is hard to tell what one is getting in buying wheat. If one wants 
to get a special quality of grain, he has to pay a premium on it; he can not get it in the 
open market. If wheat weighs 60 pounds to the bushel and is reasonably clean, it 
will grade No. 2; if it weighs 03 pounds it will also grade No. 2, though there is a 
difference in its value to the miller of 5 to 10 cents a bushel. A warehouseman can 
take 2 cars of No. 2 wheat and 3 cars of No. 3 wheat, the difference in value ranging 
as high aH 16 cents a bushel, and make 5 cars of No. 2 wheat. The dealer does not 
always get back the same kind of grain he puts into the elevator. As a remedy for 
this evil Mr. Richards suggests the sail of grain by sample. (202,205.) 

Mr. Grkki.kv says the temptation put into the hands of men conducting public 
warehouses has led to some of the most gigantic robberies known in commercial 
life, at the expense of general trade. lie believes there is a continual underhanded 
business on the part of at least some of the warehousemen, that they manipulate 
the grades and weights and attempt to manipulate the inspection. He does not 
Udieve it possible for a man to be custodian of the people’s property and of his own 
without great temptations of this kind. (232,233.) 

Mr. Hii.i, introduces in his testimony a letter from the Nash-Wright Company, of 
Chicago, to illustrate the methods employed toward country elevators by public ware¬ 
housemen of Chicago when dealing in grain. The letter states that a warehouseman 
oi>erating lioth public warehouses and cleaning houses received 50 cars of No. 2 corn, 
lie called for reinspection and asked that the shipment be changed to Nos. 3 and 4, 
which would have lessened the market value from 2 to 5 cents a bushel. The super¬ 
vising inspector said that the corn was of the best quality coming into Chicago. The 
writer of the letter infers that the com had been bought from shippers in the country, 
and that the aim of the dealer was to secure it at heavy discount, then run it into 
the cleaning house and have it inspected out as No. 2 com. (318.) 

8. Elevator premiums. — Mr. Hill quotes and indorses an article in the Chicago 
Chronicle of August 22, 1895, declaring that, one of the great weakening factors at 
that time was the attitude of the warehouse interest in insisting on premiums on 
every bushel of wheat sold. Within the year premiums of from 2 to 3 cents for 
winter wheat and 6 to 7 cents for spring wheat have lieen asked and received by the 
elevator men, and at no time within the year had it been possible, to buy wheat in 
the Chicago market except at a premium. If the market were allowed to resume a 
normal condition and prices were permitted to remain on a par with futures, much 
more wheat could lie sold to foreigners, who ” will not submit to lie bled by a grind¬ 
ing monopoly. ” The premium charges not only curtail exports, but also depress 
prices by keeping grain at accumulative centers. In the presence of plenty, buyers 
look at the premium as an extortion, and naturally refrain as far as possible from 
paying it. By curtailing exports, the premiums charged were responsible in large 
measure for the exportation of gold and its deleterious effects. (316.) 

9. Fraudulent warehouse reoelpt). —Mr. Hill states that on May 1, 1896, Armour A 
Co. delivered to memliers of the Board of Trade fraudulent warehouse receipts- for 
1,200,000 bushelH of wheat. The magnitude of the swindle attracted attention, and 
the directory investigated the matter and voted the entire Armour system of eleva¬ 
tors irregular. The directory also caused a committee to investigate the members of 
the board responsible for the fraud, and the committee, after investigation, filed 
charges against 4 members, 3 of whom denied knowledge of issuing the receipts, 
while the fourth, who assumed the responsibility, was convicted and suspended from 
the board for 20 years. It was shown during tne trial and investigation that ware¬ 
house receipts to the amount of about 12,000,000 bushels had been manipulated in 
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this way, beginning with the Cudahy wheat deal in 1893. Tims for 3 years the pub¬ 
lic and members of the Board of Trade had been systematically plundered, and the 
market depressed by the delivery of undesirable warehouse receipts which expired 
the day they were delivered and were dated months after the grain was received in 
the elevator. Dates were so manipulated as to induce shippers to take the grain out 
of store. (317,318.) 

10. Relations of railroads to elevators.—Mr. S. H. Greei.ey, a commission merchant 
of Chicago, thinks the railroads formerly extended rebates to^ individual shippers 
to bring grain to the Chicago market; but the interstate-commerce law made it 
necessary, in their opinion, to put the relate in the hands of favored individuals 
whom they could trust. They chose for that purpose the public warehouseman as 
the party with whom the lowest rebate would serve their purpose. They gave him 
an elevator on the right of way, and favored him with facilities to compete with the 
public in drawing the grain from the West to Chicago. These advantages he still 
receives. The public warehouseman was appointed a secret rate getter or secret 
facility man. His advantages in competition with the public are (1) that he pays 
no storage on grain, oi if he pays storage he pays it to himself, so that possession of 
the elevator operates as a rebate to that extent, and (2) that he is able to select the 
best grain of aeertain grade and keep it for himself as merchandiser, giving the pub¬ 
lic a line grade, or a grade just good enough to pass inspection, and thus keeping the 
public at a disadvantage. These two points are of such importance that theshipping 
interest from Chicago to the list on the part of the public is dead. They have also 
reflected upon the receiving interest from the West. To-day there is practically one 
set of buyers on the Chicago market, each railroad having a man with these facili¬ 
ties. This not only kills the competition for grain in the West, but also kills the 
competition in the sale of grain to Eastern markets and for export, and has a very 
important effect on the values of grain. (227,228.) 

Mr. Greeley is of the opinion that these facilities are given to public warehouse¬ 
men by the railroad companies to protect the latter from grain being attracted from 
what they consider their legitimate territory to other {mints. Thesystem of through 
billing and other matters have combined to make it necessary from their standpoint 
to protect themselves. It is almost impossible to conduct the grain business on the 
Western railroads properly without special rates to give the railroads their proper 
haul. (229.) 

Mr. Greeley says he has an indefinite amount of evidence leading him to believe 
that the railroad-officials and warehousemen of Chicago are very close together. The 
more the railroads Irive out competition, the better they seem to like it, and the 
public is treated with the utmost indifference. Mr. Greeley does not believe it will 
be possible to have general competition in any commodity as long as it is possible for 
the railroad official to divide the rebate with the man to whom he gives warehouse 
facilities. (231.) 

Mr. Greeley believes that the railroads want the business on their lines done by 
favored parties; that the stockholders suffer and the officials divide the “swag/’ 
(233.) 

Mr. Richards says the elevators of Chicago, with a few exceptions, are owned by 
the railroads. He is informed that they are leased under an arrangement that the 
lessees shall pay so much a car for all grain going through the elevators He thinks 
it is generally believed that the lessees get special favors in the way of rebates or 
concessions that do not belong to them. " When a railroad company shins a carload 
of grain, it makes out besides the waybill an expense bill showing the freight charge 
to Chicago, which is paid by the Chicago consignee. The rebates are managed by 
means of these expense bills. An elevator man first pays the regular tariff; at the 
end of the month he makes up a statement of the amount of grain he has received 
and sends it to the railroad company. The rebate is figured out, and is not paid out 
of the freight department, but is charged up to some other fund; it may be the 
bridge fund, the repair fund, the passenger fund, or some other. (203, 204.) 

11. Evil* of ipMolatfon by warehousemen.— Mr. Hill, in a statement before the 
Illinois legislature in 1897, defined the natural function of warehousing to be accept¬ 
ing for storage the overflow of the season of freest movement, that the channels of 
commerce may not be clogged, and caring for it while awaiting demand. The 
alliance between the railroads and the elevators, he said, had resulted in reaching 
out after millions of bushels of grain not naturally tributary to the Chicago market, 
and then preventing it from getting away as long as Storage could be collected on it. 
The accumulation and storage of grain had come to be the chief aim of dominating 
forces in Chicago, resulting in such a congestion of grain as to depress prices to the 
lowest point in history. The volume of the Chicago stocks invited dealers in every 
market iu the world to make sales there against holdings elsewhere, which they 
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would not dare to do but for the abnormal accumulations held there. Cargoes of 
wheat bought on European account in Australia, India, Russia, and Argentina, and 
stocks at all other points of accumulation were sold against in Chicage, so that the 
Chicago market felt the weight of the entire world’s surplus. This condition was 
made possible by the enormous hoard retained in Chicago to satisfy the avarice of 
half a dozen corporations, the largest of which was owned in London, and which, 
“by the rankest and most brazen manipulation,’’ sought to control the price and 
movement of commodities. Mr. Hill charges that the elevator men were able to set 
aside and sell at a premium every year millions of bushels not owned by them, but 
in their custody as warehousemen. In the spring of 1895, when the quality of mil¬ 
lions of bushels of grain stored in public warehouses was aspersed by interested 
speculators, the Board of Trade sought to have an investigation made, but every 
elevator proprietor in Chicago joined in refusing to let the committee of experts make 
this examination. They knew the grain was aliove the average in quality and condi¬ 
tion, but were willing to have it suspected in order to increase carrying charges. 

Mr. Hill declared a system permitting the proprietors of public elevators to deal 
directly or indirectly in the property of which they are custodians to be essentially 
immoral, and said that the principal motive of the warehouse law was to prevent 
their ownership or control of grain therein, yet they had within a few years sold 
millions of bushels from public elevators by sample at a large premium, not a cent 
of which in equity belonged to them. The grain bought by the elevator proprietors 
is promptly sold for future delivery, so they become custodians of other people’s 
property, which, however, the public can get only on the payment of a premium. 

Each railroad terminating in Chicago was declared to be controlled practically by 
a single buyer—favored individuals having the advantage of special rates and of 
elevator control—so that the rates charged to the public were rebated to themselves, 
enabling them to outbid or undersell all competitors. The elevator monopoly was 
characterized as a “blight on legitimate business,” threatening the existence of all 
conqietition. In reply to the claim of the elevators that their bringing grain in large 
amounts to Chicago furnished employment to banking capital and kept up the rate 
of interest and gave business to railroads and insurance companies, Mr. Hill replied 
that half a dozen firms and corporations had a monopoly of the business and that 
they could not force to Chicago grain not naturally tributary thereto except by cut 
freight rates forbidden by law, while if they were prevented from dealing in grain 
each railroad would have a host of competing patrons instead of one; bankers would 
have thousands of active accounts instead of a small group of large borrowers able to 
combine ami dictate rates, and the short-rate card of insurance offices would again 
come into use. (312-814.) 

Mr. S. H. (i reelk v testifies that the Chicago warehousemen are not custodians 
appointed by the State, which was the original intention of the State law and con¬ 
stitution, but override the law and become merchandisers. As soon as warehouse¬ 
men get possession of grain, they jump into a pit and sell it ahead for future delivery 
and make a hedge; then some one else is carrying the grain and paving storage 
charges. (233,234.) ' 

Mr. Greeley says that the public warehouseman carries grain in his warehouse to 
accumulate storage charges. His object is to get possession of it and sell it ahead 
for future delivery, which he can do at a lower price than another man, who would 
have to pay the regular storage rates. The warehouseman waits for the buyer to 
sell out, and stands ready to take the grain front him and sell it ahead for another 
deferred delivery, and tiius acciunulate another storage eliarge. This has produced 
an endless chain of forced liquidation on the part of buyers in the Chicago market. 
The warehousemen not only carry the grain for storage, but so manipulate the grades 
by reducing the quality to the line grade that the man who buys it for future deliv¬ 
ery docs not want it as a merchantable commodity, and sells it back to the warehouse¬ 
man, thus continuing its life in storage and t he tax on the public. Chicago probably 
has in public and private warehouses a capacity of more than 60,000,000 bushels, the 
larger proportion of which Mr. Greeley believes is operated so as to make the storage 
charges out of the speculative public. In 1898 Chicago handled 300,000,000 bushels 
and more, or nearly 300,000 carloads of grain, a large proportion of which passed 
through the public warehouses. (227-229.) 

Mr. Greeley says a public warehouseman has no more right to deal in grain in 
competition with the public, with the privilege of mixing his grain and paying no 
storage, than the collector of the port of New York has to deal m tea, coffee, or silk 
m competition with merchants and pay no import duty. (231.) 

Effect on prices. —Mr. Grkelry says this system puts the control of the market into 
the hands of those who hoard this vast amount of grain, and the lower they can get 
the prices the more money they can make, because insurance and interest are 
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reduced. There is not enough trade in the speculative grain market to carry the 
market against the current produced. Mr. Greeley believes that this was one of the 
important conditions which led up to the panic of 1893, ,by reducing the value of 
grain so that people repudiated their debts. He admits that the public warehouse¬ 
men are able to pay more than the others to the fanners to get possession of the 
grain, but says they hoard it, and take from 5 to 10 or 20 cents a bushel off the entire 
crop. They pay a cent a bushel more in Nebraska than in Iowa, to get possession of 
the far Western grain which is likely to go somewhere else. Mr. Greeley believes 
that there is collusion between the different elevator companies. Five of the ware¬ 
housemen come together every day and make a price that is sent out to the grain 
trade. (229, 231, 233.) 

Mr. Greeley believes that the prices of the grain crops of the world are largely 
made on the Chicago Hoard of Trade, and largely controlled through the influence of 
one man. The foreign demand is a factor, but the Chicago market may lx> depressed 
in the face of an encouraging demand. The Liverpool market has little to do with 
the price of Deceml>er com in August. A rise in the price of wheat on the Chicago 
Hoard of Trade generally calls out a new army of short sellers who weigh the prices 
down again. (234, 235.) 

Mr. Greeley says tire man who is injured most by this elevator system is the one 
who raises the grain. In a free, open market without these hoards of grain, values 
would Ire 15 to 25 per cent higher. 1 n proof of this he adduces the low prices of grain 
as compared with former years. (234.) 

Air. Rk iiakds savs there is a little coterie in Chicago that lixes the prices of grain, 
arbitrarily manipulating the market to suit its own purposes. He thinks the price 
in Liverpool or New York no longer cuts any figure. The Chicago elevators have 
40,000,000 bushels capacity, and sometimes are pretty full. When there is a large 
accumulation of stock of any coimmxlity the tendency is to depreciate tile price. 
These elevator men can create a glut at any time, and the more grain they have ttie 
more thev can make out of the storage charges. Formerly country shipjiers would 
send their grain to the commission merchant, and the price would I a* determined 
after the grain arrived, lieing governed largely by the receipts and shipments, but 
these legitimate influences appear to have become obsolete. Mr. Richards thinks 
the prod leer would tie lienelited if he could send his grain to an open market, where 
it could tie sold subject to the laws of trade. (215, 21ti.) 

12. Monopoly in grain.—Mr. Hill quotes and indorses an article from the Chicago 
Chronicle of Septemlier 7, 1895, declaring that the wheat trade was practically in the 
hands of a grain monopoly—the elevator interest—w hich was manipulating the mar¬ 
ket, seriously crippling the trade, holding dow n prices, absolutely preventing ship¬ 
pers from filling legitimate orders, and driving trade away from Chicago. A shipjicr 
had been compelled to pay the Deceinlier price, or a premium of over Ij.cents a 
bushel, for a small lot of wheat. There was practically no wheat for sale in Chicago, 
though there were some 14,000,000 bushels in store there, all owned bv the elevator 
trust. (310,317.) 

Mr. Hill quotes with approval an article published in the Chicago Chronicle in 
August, 1895, to the following effect: The elevator proprietors arc large s|>eeulntnrs 
and own about 80 per cent of all grain stored at Chicago: In 1894 they sent buyers 
into the country and brought large amounts to Chicago solely for the purpose of 
making it earn them storage. This move was very injurious to the country, because 
it swelled the visible supplies, especially of wheat, to such an extent, “that the world, 
lieing unacquainted with the real cause therefor, stood aghast and insisted on lower 
prices,arguing, quite naturally, that America hail an enormous plethora.” 

U also took from the regular receivers at that point a large share of the business 
which would have come to them under ordinary conditions, and practically threw 
the grain trade under the control of the elevator interests, who lieeome arbiters of 
prices and could widen out or contract the “spreads” lietwcen one mouth and 
another for their own ends. The July-Septeinlier spread (the difference in price 
between July and September wheat) was run up to 2j cents early in July, 1895, when 
the real carrying charges were only 1} cents. On July 1 some 5,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were delivered on July contracts, mainly by the elevator proprietors. The 
article implies that this was done for the purpose of breaking the market, so that 
wheat could be bought more cheaply, and tliat elevator men sell long options freely 
to break the price, and then buy near options at a relative decline, replacing that 
sold at a profit. Under the methods in vogue'the opportunities of elevator men for 
making money are declared to tie enormous, and the result is said to tie practically 
killing off business in Chicago, as the outside world prefers t» go to some market not 
at the mercy of such a combination. (315.) 
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Mr. Richards says that Chicago, by reason of its commanding geographical posi¬ 
tion, would naturally be a very strong point under favorable conditions, but the ele¬ 
vator system “got tangled up, the Chicago grain dealers have lost their grip, and 
the grain is going around them. Boston dealers get their grain in Iowa instead of in 
Chicago. Mr. Richards is inclined to think that the amount of grain shipped from 
Chicago is lessening every .year. (202,211.) 

Mr. S. H. Greeley predicts that the time is not very far distant when there will be no 
general competition in grain, when prices will lie fixed by railroads or favored men, 
when speculation will be killed as speculation in oil was, and the Chicago Board of 
Trade destroyed and the building sold to protect the bondholders. (236.) 

13. Espionage over the business of other dealers.—Mr. Hill submits copies of let¬ 
ters addressed by a number of Chicago receivers and sbipjiers of grain and flaxseed 
to the Illinois Central, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy railroads, demanding that the roads furnish terminal facilities for the 
handling of grain and flaxseed at Chicago that would not subject their business to 
the scrutiny of their competitors. It was stated that grain and flaxseed unloaded in 
the terminal elevators of these 3 railroads passed into the iiossession, respectively, 
of the Central Elevator Company, a corporation owned entirely by Carrington, Han¬ 
nah A Co., Charles Counselmari & Co., or A. C. Davis & Co., and the Armour Ele¬ 
vator Company, or virtually Armour & Co.; that Carrington, Hannah A Co., Charles 
Counselman A Co., A. C. Davis A Co., and Armour A Co. were active competitors of 
the petitioners; that they were enabled to exercise a complete espionage over the 
latter’s business, had the opportunity of selecting the best grain of the various grades 
to fill their own orders, and that the railroads, by leasing their terminal elevators to 
these firms, created for them a margin, practically giving them a monopoly of the 
grain and flaxseed trade on their lines, the storage rate in itself being so great an 
advantage that the lessees frequently sacrificed a portion of it in order to force grain 
and flaxseed into the elevators so that it would earn storage. They would buy at 
what would he a loss to other dealers, and yet make money, because of the superior 
advantages provided for them. 

To these letters the Central Elevator Company replied that it was required by the 
directors of the Board of Trade to furnish a bond of $500,000 to protect the members 
wiio handled the company’s receipts, and that the insinuation that the elevator com¬ 
pany, or Carrington, Hannah A Co. took advantage of the situation to spv out 
tli<^ customers of competitors was “ unworthy of file notice of honorable men;” 
that the identity of the grain and flax going into the elevators wits not preserved, and 
hence that the elevator company could not know the ownership of any particular lot. 
The reply of the Chicago, Rock Island and Paeitic Railway stated that no siiecific 
case of manipulation of grades Imd ever been brought to the attention of the officials, 
and that specitie complaints of that character would be investigated at any time. The 
reply of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad stated that the road stood 
ready to deliver grain to any elevators in the citv, subject only to such extra charge 
as might he exacted by the lines on which the elevators were located. (304-308.) 

Mr. Richards says the business of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association is also 
subjected to the inspection of their competitors of the Class A elevators. (204.) 

14. Othar abuses in the Chicago grain market.— Mr. 8. 11. Greeley, a commission 
merchant of Chicago, says that the natural supply and demand no longer control 
prices in the Chicago grain market, lmt that values are controlled by ail artificial 
organization, including 4 or 5 distinct systems: (1) The railroads, (2) public ware¬ 
houses, (3) speculation, (4) bucket shops, and perhajis (5) the ownership of private 
cars by individual firms o;k' rating through railroad companies. (227.) 

Ih/ekrt shop*. —Mr. Greeley defines a bucket shop as a place where people can go 
for the supposed purpose of buying and selling grain, but which in reality is a place in 
which a bet is made witli the proprietor as to whether the price will go up or down. 
Mr. Greeley estimates t hat from 75 to 90 per cent of the outside trade inthehucketshops 
is buying on the part of the customers, hut this fictitious buying does not influence 
values, lie believes the bucket shops arc successful as profit-making institutions, 
and that their success means depression of the price. The storage privilege granted 
by the railroad companies to puolic warehousemen operates to the detriment of pur¬ 
chasers lioth in the bucket shop and on the Board of Trade, and thus indirectly the 
railroad companies are largely responsible for the success and existence of bucket 
shops. If this large stock of grain did not exist, the bucket-shop proprietor would 
be subject to natural market conditions and take as many chances as the buyer, 
there would he more frequent rallies, the short side would be unsatisfactory, and the 
bucket shop would be pushed out of business. (230.) 

Bear upemlalon.— Another very serious menace to the producer bom of the public 
warehouse system, according to Mr. Greeley, is the professional liear speculator, 
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who is encouraged in the same way as the bucket-shop proprietor. The system 
operates in favor of the short seller, making a bad condition in the market, notwith¬ 
standing the general business prosperity that would naturalfy put the price of grain 
from 10 to 20 cents a bushel higher. On the Board of Trade the professional raider 
and the warehouseman are against the. outside buyers. (230, 231.) 

As showing the influence that can lie brought to bear by the speculators on 
futures, regardless of supply and demand, Mr. Greeley testifies (August, 1899) that 
September corn commands a heavy premium over far-away futures, and cash grain a 
premium over September; and that very poor grades sellvon a par with the best 
grades on account of the demand. (235.) 

Illegal bills of lading.— Ur. Richards says the bills of lading issued by the trans¬ 
portation lines for grain do not comply with the statute of Illinois requiring that 
grain received for transjmrtation shall be carefully and correctly weighed and a bill 
of lading issued stating the true weight, and requiring the company to deliver to the 
consignee the full amount of the grain without deduction for leakage, shrinkage, or 
other loss in quantity. The weight is put in a column headed “Weight subject to 
correction,” or some bills of lading read, “Said to contain” so many pounds. In 
many cases facilities do not exist for weighing grain properly at the initial points. 
There are some country stations at which the fanners have to weigh the grain on the 
wagon scale of the shipper and then shovel it from the wagon into the car; the Hum 
of these weights is inserted in the bill of lading as an approximation, but the hill of 
lading is merely a memorandum; the railroad does not assume to know what the 
weight is until the grain reaches a point of transfer. In a majority of cases the 
weights are determined in Chicago, and the shipper must accept the railroad’s state¬ 
ment as final. Mr. Richards’s experience has been that there has been a shortage 
on an average of 3 or 4 bushels to the car. The shortage has gone as high as 100 
bushels; it is not uncommon to have it 20 or 25 bushels. The average shortage when 
grain is honestly weighed out and weighed in is only alsiut 30 pounds to the car. 
Mr. Richards says the shippers never institute legal proceedings to protect their 
rights, because it costs money and time and aggravates the railroads. A man who 
is shipping grain is very careful not to provoke the railroads; he has to keep good- 
humored or ne will get into trouble. (212-214.) 

Mr. Richards says these bills of lading are illegal, and in many cases are used to 
conceal fraud. Millions of dollars are lost annually to owners and shippers hv reason 
of defective bills of lading and other illegal methods employed by agencies between 
the producer and consumer. Thiscan be stopped only by national legislation. (207.) 

Oumerikip of private cars.— Mr. 8. II. Grf.ei.ey condemns the growing system of the 
ownership of private cars by individuals and corporations. lie lielicves there is one 
man in Chicago who owns between 10,000 and 20,000 private cars, so that he can 
lose money in merchandising and still get enormous profits from the railroad com¬ 
panies on account of this special facility granted him. The public is out of business 
in anything this man attempts to deal in. (231.) 

15. Report of the Board of Trade committee. —Mr. Him, introduces in his testimony 
a report made April 30,1894, by a committee of the Chicago Board of Trade appointed 
to investigate warehousing methods, which spent several weeks in the investiga¬ 
tion and took testimony from probably 75 witnesses. The committee said: 

"We Snd that the regalar elevators ol Chicago are owned and operated In a variety of ways. One 
system Is owned by an Individual, who does all the business—buying, selling, and storage—In his 
own name. Another is partly leased by an individual and partly owned by acorporgllon, allot whose 
stock Is owned by thlsaame person. Hereall the business la done in thetfrm name, and the accounts 
are simply kept separate on the books. Another system Is leased by a corporation whose stock lsall 
owned by the Arm who operates It and which does Its own grain business largely through them. 
Several systems are owned or leased by corporations which do all their buslnesstn their own name. 
A large system is owned by a foreign corporation, which employs commission houses to do its buying 
and selling. The largest system In the city la leased by a corporation of 1100,000 capital whose own¬ 
ership Is not given. The private elevator or cleaning house connected with this system is owned by 
another corporation. Here the grain business is all done in the name of the Arm who are generally 
supposed to control both corporations. 

"Vive systems, with about 18,000.000 bushels of storage capacity, have private elevators or cleaning 
houses connected with them, while A systems, with 19,000,000 bushels storage, have no clean¬ 
ing houses connected. All of them buy grain, directly or Indirectly, both here on our own board and 
also In the country, dome of them sell their grain exclusively oo the open market or to our own 
shippen, while several sell In the East or ship on their own account as welt. 

"The necessity for grain buying by these elevator proprietors is hardly well established by their own 
testimony. All but one claim that they pay only the market price, giving no part of their storage to 
the seller, while the proprietor of one system claims that possibly 10 per cent ol his grain would not 
come to Chicago unlew he bought ft. Itisbut/atr to say ifud this scale of print daimed to be paid by 
the elevator system is c/mtradictedoy at least onedrm, whoare large receivers and shippers. They testify 
that they /hut it at times to their advantage to sell their own mala to the elevator * and buy their cargoes bach 
from them. In addition, the receivers generally testify that they can get more fay grain logo to store than 
they eon get for the same grain if already in store." 

The committee declared that the fact that public custodians handling the property of 
hundreds of individuals and mixing it regardless of ownerahip should themselves be 
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the principal dealers in the same property was, "to say the least anomalous ” It 
was not found that the railroad and warehouse law prohibited this directly, but the 
committee thought the spirit of the law was fairly against the practice. The combi¬ 
nation of the 2 occupations of dealer and custodian, with the unfair advantages 
accniing from the latter position, were believed to be against public policy. The fol¬ 
lowing advantages were specified: (1) The opportunity to contaminate the inspection 
department and improperly influence the railroads; (2) the opportunity to tamper 
with main, selecting the better qualities of a grade for themselves to sell by sample 
in other markets, thus reducing the average quality of the public grain, and the 
danger of surreptitiously working off their own inferior grades; (3) the use of the 
public storage rate in their own interest in the buying and selling of grain to 
the injury of the general trade. 

The committee doubted the propriety of making “regular” any elevators having 
private elevators or cleaning houses connected with them or under the same owner¬ 
ship or management, arguing that the paramount interest of the owner of a public 
elevator should be to maintain the integrity of the standard grades of grain, and that 
when running a cleaning house his constant endeavor was to pass his own grain on 
the lowest line of the grade. 

The committee found that it was the practice of the inspection department, when 
the quality of grain was objected to by the shipper and the objection sustained, to 
permit the grain to lie taken back at the same grade at which it was wrongfully 
inspected; also that the inspection department exercised no supervision over grain 
while in the elevators, but simply inspected grain in and out. While the inspec¬ 
tion was under the supervision of the Board of Trade and in the earlier days of State 
grain inspection, there was in every elevator a distributing inspector, who directed 
into which bin every car of grain was to be run, and when grain was to be shipped 
from which bin it should be drawn, and who saw that the oldest grain in the house 
was shipped first. 

The committee found that some elevator proprietors who were in the habit of 
putting the more desirable qualities of their own grain in bins marked “special” 
were not equally careful to mark the receipts for these special bins as required by 
law. The committeedid not find that the grain registrar took any special cognizance 
of this special bin grain or the receipts issued therefor. 

The committee found that grain was being held in Chicago too long for its own 
good or for the good of the trade, as a result of the holding of grain for storage pur¬ 
poses and the concentration of speculative trailing into 4 months of the year. The 
amount of wheat in store at the date of the re]>ort was nearly 20,000,000 bushels, a 
large proportion of which had been in the elevators more than 12 mont hs. Shippers 
could get grain to fill their orders only by paying a premium. (310-312.) 

Tiie committee made the following specific recommendations: (1) An amendment 
to the law strictly prohibiting the proprietors of warehouses of Class A from being 
directly or indirectly engaged in the grain business; (2) that the attention of the Rail¬ 
road and Warehouse Commissioners tie called to the practice of the inspection depart¬ 
ment in permitting degraded grain to go back into the same bins, and an attempt 
made to have it Btopped; (3) that the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners be 
asked to have a distributing inspector placed in every warehouse; (4) that the board 
be asked to direct the grain registrar to attend to the grain in special bins and the 
corresponding receipts; (5) that the Board of Trade make receipts for grain in special 
bins irregular for delivery on contracts, as elevator proprietors keeping their property 
in shape to sell by sample at a premium should not have the protection of the public 
elevator and the open market to protect them against unprofitable hedging sales; (6) 
that a committee be appointed to examine every bin of vvheat in the regular elevators 
and report the bins found out of conditioner tending to become so, and that the 
elevator proprietors lie instructed to move such grain out at once. The committee 
also suggested a rule limiting the age at which receipts should be regular for delivery 
on contract. (311, 312.) 

16. The Chicago elevator earn.—Mr. Him. submits extracts from the decisions of 
Judge Tuley in the elevator cases, and from the opinion of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
atfi rming that decision. These were 9 cases brought by the Attorney-General of I llinois 
against the public warehousemen of Chicago. The allegations made in these cases 
were that the defendants had stored in their warehouses grain owned by themselves: 
that not less than three-fourths of all the grain received fn the public warehouses of 
Chicago was owned by the warehousemen; that the grain o{ each grade waB not of 
the same quality, but that separate carloads of different quality were included in the 
same grade; that by reason of the defendants’ advantages as warehousemen in mix¬ 
ing and manipulating grain, rebating storage charges, and otherwise, they had been 
able to drive out competition, and that their practices were unlawful and injurious. 
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The relief asked for was a perpetual injunction restraining the defendants, as ware¬ 
housemen, from storing gram in theirown warehouses. The answers set up a general 
custom of 30 years’ standing under which public warehousemen were accustomed to 
store their own grain and mix it with that of their customers* and stated that the 
Warehouse Commissioners had construed the act of 1871 as permitting that custom. 
It was also maintained that the custom had a beneficial effect upon the producer and 
shipper of grain. (301, 302.) 

The defendants in these nine suits were all licensed as public warehousemen, and 
although some of the licenses included the privilege of dealing ju grain, the issue was 
practically the same in all the cases, as licenses could not grant the privilege unless 
the law under which they were issued justified such dealing. The litigation involved 
the construction of the siatute of 1871 concerning warehouses. 

The great weight of the evidence was to the eBect that the warehousemen of Chi¬ 
cago did not commence to deal in grain to any general extent until about the year 
1885. Before that time the railroad regulations were such that nearly all grain 
received was forced to go to public warehouses, the warehouse receipts being lionght 
and sold in the Chicago market. About that time the railroads made regulations by 
which grain could easily be sold on the track, a certain time lieing given for inspec¬ 
tion, and 72 hours for removal, without charge for demurrage by reason of detention. 
By reason of the facilities offered there soon arose at Chicago aiid other grain-buying 
centers, the practice of buying grain on the track, and partly as a result of this prac¬ 
tice, selling by sample became quite general in Chicago. There also arose during the 
eighties a system of through billing of grain from the initial point to points east of 
Chicago, the consignee, however, had the right to sell the grain on the track in 
Chicago, and to change the destination of the" grain and the name of the ultimate 
consignee; or he could stop the grain in Chicago by paying the local rate to that 
place. The difference bytween the through rate and the sum of the two local rates 
was about 2 cents per 1()0 pounds, which oprated to discriminate against Chicago. 
It also appeared that the railroads made a discrimination in freights against Chicago 
by which grain was diverted to St. Louis and other points. The consequence of this 
changed method was that much of the grain failed to go to the elevators in Chicago, 
and the best grain being sold by sample, only the “line grade” grain went into the 
warehouses. The difference in’ price between “line grade” and grain of the same 
grade sold by sample varied from 2 to 15 cents a bushel. In the meantime the stor¬ 
age capacity of the Chicago elevators was continually increasing. The capacity was 
about 26,000,000 bushels in 1885, and over 41,000,000 bushels in 1805. 

There also arose in the eighties cleaning houses, where grain was taken in at one grade 
and came out a better grade after lieing cleaned and, if necessary, mixed with lietfer 
grain. This profitable business came into competition with the public warehouses, 
and many of the owners of the latter also established and o|ierated cleaning houses. 
Private warehouses also arose, and together with the cleaning houses diverted much 
grain from the public warehouses. 

The warehousemen soon perceived that if they did not buy grain their warehouses 
would cease to Is; profitable. Their dealings in grain grew so rapidly that they 
became the principal buyers and sellers on the Chicago market, and practically 
drove out of business those who had formerly been engaged in buying and shipping 
grain. It was admitted that they owned at’least, three-quarters of all the grain in 
storage in the public elevators of Chicago, and it apjieared that they were fast 
monopolizing the business. The warehouseson thedifferent railroads were the princi¬ 
pal, and in some cases almost the only buyers of grain on thoBe roads. Nearly all of 
them dealt in futures. The warehouse proprietors would often overbid private bid¬ 
ders for grain on the track, offering as much as a quarter of a cent a bushel more, 
and then immediately resell the grain at a quarter of a cent less than they paid, 
requiring the buyer to take it from the warehouse within a limited numtier of days, 
and thus making the storage charge more than compensate for the loss on the sales. 
In other words, they used their capital in trading in grain in competition with the 
public. 

Judge Tuley decided that the warehouse law of 1871 should not lie so construed as 
to give the warehousemen the right to use their privileges to crush out competition 
in the grain business, and that their dealing in grain was ultra vires and against 
public policy. (298-301.) 

The Supreme Court, in affirming this decision, declared that the public warehouses 
were public agencies and that the licensees pursued a public employment, clothed 
with a duty toward the public. Their practice in giving receipts to themselves as 
individuals, to lie used in trade to build up a monopoly was daclared inconsistent 
with the full and impartial performance of their duty to the public. The court 
declared that there was an entire failure to show that in general there was any result- 
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ing public good to producers or shippers, and decided that a public warehouseman 
could not be permitted to use the advantage of his position to crush out competition 
and establish a monopoly by which a great accumulation of grain was liable to be 
suddenly thrown upon the market. It was shown that the defendants were large 
dealers in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and held an enormous supply of 
grain ready to aid their opportunities as speculators. (302.) 

17. State legislation of 1897.— Mr. Him, submits a letter from Mr. B. S. Tyler, secre¬ 
tary of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and a statement made by himself as 
president of the Grain Receivers and Shippers’ Association of Chicago before the 
State legislature in 1897, in opposition to a bill introduced into both houses of the 
legislature and said to be pushed by the grain elevator trust. The letter of Mr. Tyler 
stated that Judge Tuley had, on December 22,1896, decided that public warehouses 
had no right to deal in grain, and that the case had been appealed to the State 
Supreme Court; that the elevator men, knowing that J udge Tuley’s decision would be 
sustained, were attempting to secure the passage of the bill in question, which would 
give them the right to deal in grain and monopolize trade at the expense of the pro¬ 
ducers, buyers, and millers. The letter, apparently a circular, urged the recipient to 
join in a protest against the passage of this “nefarious bill.” (317.) 

Mr. Hill, in his statement before the legislature, characterized the bill as entirely 
in keeping with the methods of the elevator monopoly, its sole purpose being to get 
into the statute something that could lie construed so as to permit the continuance of 
their evil practices. He declared that it would give no relief to producers or ship- 
l*rs, and would only lead to further litigation. The elevator monopoly, he said, 
asked to be relieved of all responsibility as warehousemen, and asked that their ele¬ 
vators lie put under the supervision of the State grain inspection department, at a 
cost of about ¥60,000 a year. (314.) 

Mr. S. II. Greeley believes that the legislation secured by the warehousemen at 
Springfield wtts secured by the use of money, and that this opinion is quite generally 
accepted by the men who were present. (233.) 

18. Transfer of grain at Chicago.— M r. Richards, a grain merchant of Chicago, says 
that previous to 1884 grain was shoveled by hand from the Western cars into the 
Eastern cars at Chicago, the Western railroads not allowing their cars to go east of 
Chicago. A carload of grain was first weighed on the track scale, and the weight of 
the empty car afterwards deducted. There was a great deal of trouble about the 
weights, and claims for shortage were continually made by Eastern and Southern 
correspondents. The railroads remitted the freight on the difference, but refused to 
pay any claims for shortage. About 1884 Mr. Richards built a transfer house for the 
lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, by means of which the grain was taken 
out of the cars and weighed by the hopper system. The car was run up an incline 
and the grain taken out by steam shovels into the hopper scale and the net weight 
taken. That weight was always correct, and was accepted by the trade everywhere 
as satisfactory. This system is still in use in a modified form. To obviate the 
expense of pushing the car up the incline, Mr. Richards devised a plan for elevating 
the grain from the grade level; practically an elevator apparatus without storage. 
(201,202.1 

Mr. Richards says the law of Illinois requires grain to be weighed in hopper scales, 
to eliminate the inaccuracies of weighing it on track scales. This law is only partly 
complied with; four or five roads use the hopper system, but some do not. Five 
cars can be unloaded in 8 minutes by the hopiier system. (214, 215.) 

Mr. Greeley has noticed that some of the Eastern roads have followed the exam¬ 
ple of the Western roads and placed their transfer houses in the possession of grain 
dealers. The Lako Shore road, instead of operating its transfer houses in the interest 
of the public, has the grain transferred by a grain dealer. If the owner of bats wishes 
them clipped, his competitor clips them, and if he wishes, knows the destination of 
every car that leaves the clipping house. The same condition exists on the Wabash 
and Pennsylvania lines. ( 231, 232.) 

Mr. Greeley estimates that the warehouseman can transfer grain from the car into 
his elevator and into another car at an expense not to exceed ¥2 for a car of 1,500 
bushels, while the public pays three-fourths of a cent a bushel, or $12, to their com¬ 
petitors in the grain business for this service. The elevator man holds the grain and 
makes the storage charge year in and year out, “and lets these bear speculators 
hammer the values, and thus assist him to freeze the buyers out and continue the 
grain in storage.” (234.) 

Mr. Hill, in his statement before the Illinois legislature in 1897, said the charge 
of three-fourths of a cent a bushel for transferring grain from cars to vessels, a dis¬ 
tance of perhaps 100 feet, was greater thau the average freight rate by water during 
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1895 from Chicago to Buffalo, and that the same grain was transferred on the track 
from Western to Eastern cars for nothing. (314.) 

19. Country buyers.— Mr. Richakds says the original shippers of grain in the coun¬ 
try have been supplanted by the representatives of the elevators, and selling by sam- 

{ >le discontinued. The Chicago elevator men at first tried to do business with the 
ocal pain dealers, but it was not satisfactory to the latter, and the elevator men 
would then put in a,dealer, who would begin by paying the farmers a little more 
than the local dealer, until the old citizen had to go. Then the new dealer ran 
things to suit himself. No one knows how far he went in the other direction, 
because there was no one there to watch him; but the farmew felt that they were 
not getting what they were entitled to. (205, 211.) 

Mr. Richards says when a country buyer buys any wheat he reports to his principal 
in Chicago, who may, if he wishes, sell against it to protect himself from loss. (217.) 

Mr. S. H. Gkeeley believes that the small elevators throughout the West and 
Northwest are becoming branches of the great central elevators. Chicago men are 
gradually securing possession of private warehouses in the country, where they pur¬ 
pose buying direct from the farmer. He predicts that this will eventually lead to the 
larger owning of line houses on the different railroad systems, where one price will 
be made to the fanners. (233.) 

In Mr. Hill's opinion the present system of handling grain in Chicago, which 
consolidates the business on a given railroad in the hands of one buyer, is a great 
detriment not only to the market, but also to the country through which the road 
runs. Formerly there would be two or more buyers in a town, jiermanent residents 
with families, who would buy their goods at home to a certain extent and make 
business for the town. Now the tendency is to have one grain buyer, a cheap man 
on $40 or $60 a month, who will do the business formerly done by permanent busi¬ 
ness men of the town. The system destroys competition, and one man dictates the 
price of grain. (318.) 

Mr. Hill testifies that the people who went into the grain business as a result of 
the change of policy of the railroads were not experienced grain men. For instance, 
Charles Counselman went into the grain business and tried to run 200 or 300 stations. 
He was glad to sell out a good many of them, and then began gradually to establish 
them again. A concern which apparently represents Armour & Co. is gradually 
taking up elevators, buying out the grain dealers, and going into business under the 
name of the Neola Elevator Comjiany. (319.) 

Mr. Wilson says the present system of selling grain is not very satisfactory to the 
farmers of Illinois. He thinks there are combinations to control the prices of farm 
products. The two grain elevators in Magnolia pay absolutely the same price as if 
there were but one grain dealer in the town. There is no ojien market. They do 
not want to work against one another, and they sometimes confer. They get an 
agreed price by card or telegram. Mr. Wilson thinks these two elevators'are not 
company warehouses. The local grain dealers sell largely on the track, though at 
times they ship to a terminal point. The country market is governed entirely by 
the Chicago market, where the grain is sold. (251-253.) 

Mr. Wilson says that when a company is formed to own the warehouses along a 
certain line of railroad the name is not generally made public. The fanners know 
only the man who is running the elevator. Mr. Wilson has been told that the Illi¬ 
nois Central Railroad is trying to buy the elevators along its line. (252.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the new line of road being extended through the central 
part of Illinois (1899) refuses to allow any privileges for individual elevators, and is 
evidently working with the elevator men' (263.) 

C. The Western Elevating Association of Buflhlo.— 1. Organisation 
and workings.— Mr. Cook, secretary of the Western Elevating Association, Bays that 
association is an association of 21 or 22 elevators formed for tho purpose of cen¬ 
tralizing the elevator business, preventing the cutting of elevator charges, maintain¬ 
ing a uniform rate, and giving value to warehouse receipts. The hanks will take the 
receipts of the association without question. The association is formed from year to 
year. It is simply an agreement between the different elevator owners; there is no 
stock. The association provides for the collection and distribution of the earnings 
on the basis of shares or percentage. It did about 95 per cent of the elevator busi¬ 
ness of Buffalo during the year from April, 1900, to April, 1901. Its charges are one- 
half cent a bushel for elevating grain and storing it for 10 days; for storage after the 
first 10 days a quarter of a cent for each 10 days or any part thereof. There is no 
charge for loading in addition to the elevation rate on through-rail grain, but on 
local grain there is a charge of one-eighth of a cent for loading. Tfie extra storage 
during the winter does not runa quarter of a cent for every lOdays all winter long, but 
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only until the accumulation after the let of December amounts to 2 cents. There are 
.no complaints against the charges made. 

The independent elevator operators have simply to go into the market and take 
business on their own hook. The Kellogg elevator is the only one outside the asso¬ 
ciation which is operating at present. It is the only elevator outside the association 
which has any track connection. Some of the elevators in the association are owned 
or controlled in some way by railroads, and they have an agreement to handle rail¬ 
road grain at half a cent a bushel. Their connection with the railroads might have 
the effect of giving them a better rating in the association. There is no stipulation 
preventing the railroads from giving a monopoly of the grain business on their 
respective roads to any particular elevator, though the division of receipts may have 
the effect of preventing it. 

Mr. Cook says the Elevating Association is a great advantage to the trade because 
it establishes a uniform rate. Each man knows that he is getting as good a rate as 
his neighbor. (1017-1019.) 

2. Effect on independent elevatore. —Mr. Kellogg, proprietor of the Kellogg ele¬ 
vator of Buffalo, N. Y., says the Western Elevating Association has made an agree¬ 
ment with the trunk lines running east to New York to elevate their grain, and 
the railroads in turn have agreed to pay the association half a cent a bushel on all 
grain that passes through Buffalo and is shipped by rail. If any grain man wants a 
rate through the Kellogg elevator, the railroads charge him a half cent higher rate 
for freight, claiming that, inasmuch as they have made this contract to pay a half 
cent to the Western Elevating Association, they would lie paying double elevation if 
they paid the Kellogg a half cent. This agreement has been in effect since the 1st 
of June, 1900, and as a result of it the Kellogg elevator elevates practically no grain 
at all. The only grain it has any chance of getting is canal grain, and Mr. Kellogg 
finds reason to believe that since June, 1900, the Western Elevating Association has 
elevated canal grain free; hence the Kellogg elevator can get neither rail grain nor 
canal grain. The competition of the Erie canal is not effective in the grain business. 
Only about 15,000,000 bushels out of a total of 150,000,000 bushels were carried by it 
in 1900. 

Elevator rates are lower now than they were 2 or 4 years ago, but are not so low, 
Mr. Kellogg thinks, as they would be under competition. The higher rates, while 
very slight in themselves, aggregate a large amount. 

There has been a pool among the elevators for a good many years, but there has 
been no boveott upon the outsiders until the past year, because the elevator associa¬ 
tion never before succeeded in getting the railroads to pool with it. (1015, 1016.1 

8. Effect on oanal forwarder!.—Mr. Knaci-, of the firm of Jaeus & Co., canal for¬ 
warders of Buffalo, N. Y., says that the elevator pool is of benefit to his business, 
because, on all the grain that comes through the elevator pool, his firm gets free 
elevation, while the charge to the railroads is half a cent. It is necessary, in order 
to do any business, to hid half a cent under the railroad in rates, and if his firm had 
to pay half a cent elevation, it could not compete with the railroads. 

The rates to New York by canal are the same on export grain as on grain for home 
consumption. 

There are no elevator companies which do business over the canals only. The 
all-canal elevators have lieeu driven out of business because the railroads own the 
majority of the elevators. All of the elevators doing business do both a rail and 
canal business. About half the storage capacity of Buffalo is controlled by the rail¬ 
roads. (1016, 1017.) 

XV. FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

A. Present condition of tlie foreign trade.— 1. 8tati«tios of export*.— 

Mr. Wedderbuhn testifies that in 1893 the exports from the United States amounted 
to $831,030,785, of which agricultural products amounted to $615,382,986, or about 74 
per cent. Of late years more merchandise has been exported, and the prices of agri¬ 
cultural products have not kept up so well, except during the war; but agricultural 
products still amount to more than 60 per cent of the total exports. Cotton exports 
alone are about 40 or 50 per cent of the total. (629,) 

Mr. Powers testifies that the primary and secondary products of agriculture, includ¬ 
ing meat products, flour, etc., make up 80 or 90 per cent of all exports from this 
country. (175;) 

Mr. Hitchcock, chief of the Section of Foreign Markets in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, estimates that aliout 25 per cent of the total production of American agricul¬ 
ture is exported. With this enormous surplus, the acquisition and maintenance of a 
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ready foreign market is of the greatest important, to prevent the glutting of the 
home market. 

' ‘ During the last 40 or 50 years our agricultural exports have increased with great rapidity. In I860 
their valuo was about 8258,000,000; in 1870 it amounted to 8363,000.000; in 1i»8 to $693,000,000; in 1890 
to 8636,000,000; and In 1899 to 8793,000,000. Comparing 1800 with 1899, the Inst year for which we havo 
figures, a period of about 40 years, we find an increase of over 200 per cent. 

‘‘Every indication points to the probability of a still further increase in our agricultural export trade, 
provided proper measures are taken to foster it. Modern transportation facilities are revolutionizing 
the character of the tradfe. The introduction of cold storage and of refrigeration service on railway 
ears and steamships is making it possible to market In foreign countries across the sea products that 
we wero formerly unable to export; and It is along this line of development that the increase of our 
export trade in agricultural products in the future may be chiefly cxpecsed—in the exportation of 
perishable products, such as meats, blitter and cheese, perishable vegetables, Rud fruits. 

“Thus inr the chief example o! trade development along this line is found in the ease of fresh beef. 
In 1880 our exports of fresh-beef were valued at about 87,000,000. Last year (1899) they were valued at 
824,000,000.” 

The following articles are mentioned as having contributed moat to the general 
increase of the agricultural export trade between 1870 and 1899: 

Indian corn: The development of the dairy industry in foreign countries and the discovery that. 
American corn is a cheap and desirable food for live stock have led to an Increase in the amount 
exported from a little ovi r $1,000,000 to nearly $70,000,000. 

Wheat flour, from 820,000,000 to 873,000,000; the remarkable development of the milling industry in 
this country, resulting in a large production of high-grade flour at low cost, has made it possible to 
export flour in competition with other countries, and gradually get t lie trade. 

Cattle, from less than 8500,000 to over 830,000,000, this trade being greatly aided by improvement of 
transportation facilities,and by the official inspection of export cattle. 

Bacon and hams, from 86,000,000 to over 860,000,000. 

lard, from 86,000,000 to 842,000,000. 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal, which are lieginning lo be fed very largely to live stock in dairying 
countries, from 83,500,00” to $14,500,000. 

Ootton-seed oil, from 815,000 to 812.000.000, the increase being especially marked in 1898 and 1899; 
the exports increasing from 27.000,000 gallons in 1897 to 51,000,000 gallons in 1899. 

Oleo oil, sent abroad in the crude form to countries which manufacture oleomargarine, from noth¬ 
ing to over 89,000.000. 

Fruits, from $500,000 to nearly $8,000,000. (606,667,671.) 

Oleo oil and butter. —Mr. Hitchcock adds that our exports of oleo oil for flic 5 years 
1894-18)18 averaged about 110,000,000 pounds, valued at $8,857,000, while the aver¬ 
age exportation of butter was only 18,764,000 pounds, and the value about $2,858,000. 
The oleo oil is used chiefly for manufacturing imitation butter in the Netherlands 
and in other countries. The manufacture of oleomargarine is carried on most 
extensively in the Netherlands, the exports from that country exceeding 100,000,000 
pounds a year, of which by far the largest part goes to tile l"nited Kingdom, while 
the remainder is distributed quite generally over Europe and to some extent through 
tropical countries. While artificial butter is now used quite extensively in Eurojie, 
the consumption of real butter has also increased; the poorer classes are beginning 
to use it much more than formerly. In the United Kingdom, the most important 
butter market of the world, imports of butter from all sources amounted in 1886 to 
about 173,000,000 pounds; in 1899, to about 380,000,000 pounds. The increasing 
exports from the principal export, countries which show a rapid development are 
chiefly due to this growing demand of the British market. (672, 678.) 

Horse meat. —I)r. Salmon says Congress provided two or three years ago that horses 
should lie entitled to the same inspection as other animals. On account of the low 
price of horses in the range country, it was believed that horses could he slaughtered 
to advantage for export; but Dr. Salmon does not believo that it has linen very suc¬ 
cessful. The first year about 3,200 were slaughtered, and in 1899-1900 5,559. Fed¬ 
eral inspection lias lieen established at only one place, which is in (Iregon; hut horses 
have been slaughtered at other points without Federal inspection, e. g. in Chicago 
and in Brooklyn. The horse meat goes partly to Norway and partly to Holland, 
but it is hard to say where it is consumed. There have been rumors that it has been 
made up into bolognas and sent back to America. (750.) 

Fruit. —Mr. Naftzoek testifies that only a small quantity of the green and citrus 
fruits of California goes abroad, though the shipments of oranges to Liverpool and 
London are being increased. A good deal of canned and dried fruit is exported. 
(965.) 

2. Distribution of export*.—Mr. Hitchcock testifies that more than half of all our 
agricultural exports are sent to the United Kingdom. During the 5 years 1894-1898 
about 55 per cent of the products exported, measured in value, went to the United 
Kingdom, 13 per cent to Germany, 6.8 per cent to France, 4.3 per cent to the Nether¬ 
lands, and 3.6 per cent to Belgium, these 6 countries being the destinations of a very 
large proportion of our agricultural exports. Of our agricultural exports for tho 5 
years named, about 88 per cent went to European countries. (667.) , 

Mr. Hitchcock says France is an agricultural nation, producing an abundant food 
qupply, and hence the United States has always found it difficult to market agricul- 
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tural products there. The difficulty is increased by rather Btrmgent tariff legislation 
enacted in the interest of French agriculture, and by a certain prejudice against some 
American products, especially meat. (670.) 

Mr. Hitchcock states the quantity and value of each of the principal agricultural 
exports shipped to each of the most important foreign markets, showing the per¬ 
centages in each case, as follows: 


Indian corn.— United Kingdom, 43 per cent; Germany, 17 per cent; Canada, 9 per cent; Nether 
lands, nearly 9 per cent; Denmark, nearly 8 j>er cent; France and Belgium being the next moat 
important markets. 

Wheat flour.— United Kingdom, 68 per cent; Netherlands, 6 per cent; Hongkong, 5 per cent; Brazil, 
Canada, the British West Indies, Cuba, and Germany coming next in order of importance. 

Live cattle.— United Kingdom, 96 per cent, being the only market of importance, though we have 
recently been shipping a number of cattle to Cuba (about 40,000 head in 1898). 

I/ird. —United Kingdom, 36 per cent; Germany, 27 per cent; Netherlands, 8 percent; Belgium, 6 per 
cent; Franco, 6 per cent. 

Live hogs are not exported to any considerable extent, the annual exports averaging only about 
14,600 during the 6 years, of which Mexico received 67 per cent, Canada 15 per cent, and the Hawaiian 
Islands 13 per cent. 

Fresh pork went chiefly to the United Kingdom, shipments to other countries being inconsiderable. 




per cent of the total. 

Bacon.— United Kingdom, 77 per cent; Belgium, 0 per cent; Germany, 6 per cent; Brazil, 3 percent; 
Netherlands, 2 per cent. 

Ham*.— United Kingdom, 81 per cent; Belgium, 6 per cent; Cuba, 3 per cent; Germany, 3 per cent; 
Canada, 2 per cent; Netherlands, slightly more than 1 per cent. 

Cotton-need oil cake, and oil-cake nu:al.— Germany, 47 per cent; United Kingdom, 27 per cent; Den¬ 
mark, 11 per cent; Netherlands, 9 per cent; Belgium, 3 per cent; France, 2 per cent. 

FUixm'd-oil cake and oil-cake meal.— United Kingdom, 48 per cent; Belgium, 26 percent; Netherlands, 
14 per cent; France, 5 i»er cent; Germany, 3 per cent; British West Indies, 3 per cent. 

Cottm-aced oil— France, 27 per cent; Netherlands, 23 per cent: United Kingdom, 9 per cent; Ger¬ 
many, 8 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 8 per cent; Mexico, 6 per cent; Italy, 5 per cent. 

Oleo oil. —Netherlands, 60 percent: Germany, 23 per cent; United Kingdom, 7 percent; Sweden and 
Norway, 4 per cent; Denmark, 3 per cent; Belgium, slightly more than 1 per cent. (668-672.) 


8. Reoent development of the Paoiflc trade.—Mr. Hanley Hays it is only recently that 
the United States Ixigan to trade with Japan and China. The first shipments of 
flour were taken at $2.50 a ton, but as the demand for shipping facilities increased 
the rate was raised to $11 and $4 and as high as $6 a ton. He understands that even 
at these high rates half the flour offered for shipment has to lie refused for lack of 
vessels; also that 100,000 bales of cotton and 50,000 tons of steel rails were refused 
for the same reason, and that all the available shipping capacity up to the middle 
of August, 1899, was contracted for in the early spring. (294.) 

Mr. Naktzgeh testifies that the total Pacific exports of all classes of merchandise to 
Asiatic countries for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1898, was nearly $17,000,000, a 
gain of over 400 per cent in 5 years. The exports of fruits, including canned fruits, 
from Pacific coast ports to foreign countries for that year amounted to $1,721,000. 
(949.) 

Mr. Hitciicock testifies that the total value of our agricultural exports to Asia 
increased from less than $4,000,000 in 1894 to nearly $15,000,000 in 1898, while those 
to Oceania increased from less than $2,000,000 to $3,500,000, the increase to Asia and 
Oceania lieing proportionately very much greater than in any other direction. The 
chief agricultural exports from the Pacific coast are cotton arid wheat flour. 

The total exports of raw cotton to Japan, China, and Hongkong increased from 
23,500 pounds ill 1889 to about 32,000,000 pounds in 1897, and nearly 119,000,000 in 
1898. The raw cotton goes chiefly to Japan, where the manufacture of cotton is rap¬ 
idly coining into prominence. Ourexports of cotton manufactures to the Orientalso 
show a considerable increase—from $1,600,000 worth to $5,300,000 worth during the 
same decade. The natural inference is that the use of cotton cloths is increasing in 
that part of the world. Mr. Hitchcock understands that the South is beginning to 
export cotton goods quite largely to the Orient. 

The exports of wheat flour to Japan, China, and Hongkong increased from 408,000 
barrels in 1889 to 676,000 barrels in 1894, and to 1,120,000 barrels in 1898. (667,668.) 

Mr. Turnbull presents tables showingthe imports of foreign merchandise and the 
exports of domestic merchandise at the Pacific ports for the fiscal years 1888-1898. 
The imports have remained nearly stationary during that time, though with consid¬ 
erable variations from year to year. The exports have also varied greatly from year 
to year, but have, on the whole, considerably increased. For the whole period the 
imports exceeded the exports by less than 2J per cent. A detailed table of trade 
between the Pacific ports and the various countries of Oceania and Asia is also given. 
The trade with Japan is on the whole the most important in amount, and that with 
the Hawaiian Islands comes next, with China in third place. The imports consider¬ 
ably exceed the exports, though the difference has greatly decreased. A table show¬ 
ing the relative importance of the foreign trade of the several Pacific ports is also 
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given. In the fiscal year 1898 San Francisco received imports of 143,000,000 out of 
the total Pacific coast imports of 182,000,000. Of the aggregate exports of nearly 
$75,000,000, nearly $41,000,000 went through San Francisco, nearly $18,000,000 from 
Puget Sound, and nearly $14,000,000 from Willamette, Oreg.' the exports from 
Puget Sound are stated to consist largely of lumber. Other tables show the appor¬ 
tionment of the commerce of the Pacific coast among the grand divisions of the 
world, and give the values of different classes of articles imported and exported 
through the Pacific ports. (982, 989-993.) 

California grain— Mr . Turnbull states that California grain (j shipped to Europe, 
to China, and to the East generally. He thinks that atmut three-fourths of it goes 
around the Horn to the Atlantic coast or to Europe. (983, 986.) 

California frails. —Mr. Naftzgkk testifies that the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange markets a quantity of citrus fruit in Eurojie, as well as at all points in the 
United States. There are some efforts to make a market in Asia, but the California 
fruits do not stand the long voyage as well as the Mediteranean fruits. Vast quan¬ 
tities of canned fruits go to Asiatic countries. The South Sea countries can not be 
reached because the freight rate is higher than from England. Canned fruit consti¬ 
tutes about 10 per cent of the shipments of fruit out of California. A considerable 
quantity of California canned fruit, especially citrus fruit, is shipped to Alaska, and 
there is quite a large business in canned and dried fruit with Alaska. (949.) 

4. South American trade. —While in South America Professor Davenport found 
that nearly all the trade of that country was with Europe, apparently for two rea¬ 
sons: (1) European nations had the shipping facilities, and (2) they had made a 
study of the export trade, and had learned that the tastes and prejudices of the buy¬ 
ers must be consulted as well as their real needs. The South American countries 
import certain food products extensively from Europe; for example, butter. They 
import hams from America and codfish from Newfoundland. Though the Amazon 
River is the richest river for fish in the world, Professor Davenport saw in cities along 
the Amazon 10 times as many codfish as he ever saw in this country. (269, 270.) 

B. Complaints against American products.— Mr. Snow testifies that 
there is in a number of European countries a prejudice against American food prod¬ 
ucts, which he believes to be due to the fact that Americans have not been careful to 
export the best goods, the export trade having been considered largely as a means 
of working off the surplus not desired at home. Some of the other export countries, 
.such as Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand, have followed the opposite course, 
and exported the very best grades of their dairy products. (239.) 

1. Drain. —Mr. Hitchcock says that within the last few years many complaints 
have been made with regard to the condition in which some American grain arrives 
at foreign ports. It has been claimed that much moldy grain has been received at 
European ports, and also to some extent that grain of agrade inferior to that of the 
certificate upon which it was purchased has been received. (679.) 

Mr. Hitchcock thinks he is safe in saying that the greatest olwtacle to the mainte¬ 
nance and extension of the American grain export trade lies in the fact that the 
exporters do not always exercise proper care in cleaning the grain before shipment. 
In view of the increasing competition of other countries it iB highly important that 
this ground for complaint should be remedied. There has been quite a general 
complaint that American com is too dirty, and does not compare favorably in this 
regard with that shipped from other cou ntries. The com frequently contains broken 
grains and pieces of cob, which fill in the interstices between the grains ami increase 
the danger of sweating, and sometimes foreign substances, including even metallic 
articles which damage the milling machinery. If the com were cleaned more care¬ 
fully a great deal of loss would be avoided. Corn shelters are sometimes stationed 
in the open field, and the com is dumped on the ground in piles and shoveled from 
the ground into the shelters. Foreign objects of a less size than the colis readily pass 
through the shelters, and remain in the com unless it is screened. The railway cars 
are not always properly cleaned before the grain is loaded, and the terminal ware¬ 
house may also be at fault. Complaint has been made abroad against American 
wheat that it sometimes contains many unsound and burnt grains, more than would 
be warranted by the certificate of inspection, and that it is sometimes deficient in 
weight. Mr. Hitchcock mentions one case of complaint against wheat which con¬ 
tained so much garlic that it was necessary to reclean it. One of the complaints 
against rye from the United States is that it too frequently contains oats, making it 
necessary to reclean it before it can be made into flour. American barley has also 
been complained of because of Its dirty condition. Some years ago American barley 
was held in high favor abroad, and it obtained a market in Europe tHfct was formerly 
controlled by Russia; but within the last few years complaints against its condition 
nave become numerous, greatly endangering the market. Unless measures are taken 
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to secure more care in cleaning export barley much trade will probably be lost. 
(682,683.) 

Mr. Hitchcock believes, however, that most of the damage to grain occurs on the 
voyage. Corn gets out of condition more readily than the other grains, because its 
content of moisture is greater, and most of the complaints have been made about 
corn. Sometimes when com in otherwise perfect condition is loaded here in hot 
weather, the heat causes it to sweat and become moldy before it reaches the other 
side. Much of tho damage occurs in the case of bulk cargoes carried by tramp 
steamers, the regular liners giving greater attention to ventilation and to care of the 
cargo generally. (1) Ventilation is a very important factor. When com is loaded 
into a steamer at a southern port in hot weather and carried across the ocean with¬ 
out. ventilation, the chances are very strong that sweating will occur. The com is 
apt to become heated at the top from the heat of the sun on the deck. The tramp 
steamers frequently do not have a sufficient force of men to attend to the ventilation 
properly. Mr. Hitchcock understands that steamers carrying com from Argentina 
to Europe are now very generally equipped with ventilation facilities. (2) Com is 
sometimes loaded into iron steamers without any protection against the iron sides, 
which are heated by the sun. There should be either a board sheathing or a protec¬ 
tion of bagging. (3) Corn is sometimes loaded into the coal bunkers or holds adja¬ 
cent to the boiler nr engine space, and becomes heated from the furnaces and 
boilers. (4) Crain is sometimes stowed with other merchandise in the same hold. 
A case lias come to Mr. Hitchcock’s attention in which com was covered with bales 


of cotton, resulting in sweating. (681, 682, 684.) 

Impedion of export grain. —Mr. Hitchcock says that as a rule our grain is sold on 
the certificates of inspection furnished by the hoards of trade and chambers of com¬ 
merce at the ports of shipment, and under the roles of these bodies the certificate is 
conclusive, the importer having no redress if he considers that the grain does not 
correspond to the grade certified to. Mr. Hitchcock thinks there may be some care¬ 
lessness in the inspection of export grain, but is inclined to think that the complaints 
based upon the ground of fraud are mostly unfounded. Unfortunately the methods 
of inspection lack uniformity. Each Iward of trade or chamber of commerce adopts 
its own rules of inspection and regulations for grading. In most cases the grades are 
changed somewhat from year to year, following the average condition of the crop, 
but changes in the erops are not followed as carefully in some ports as in others, and - 
in some the grades remain practically the same from year to year. The representa¬ 
tives in this country of foreign importers of grain are supposed to notify their firms 
of any changes in grading, but it often happens that this is not properly done. A 
great deal of grain is now shipped from Southern ports, where the roles of grading 
sometimes differ slightly from those in force in New York and Chicago. The 
importer who has received one certified grade and then receives an inferior quality 
under tho same certificate, not understanding the conditions, would naturally feel 
that the second consignment fell short of the standard called for. The changes in 
grading are most noticeable in corn, and it has been chiefly againBt com that these 
complaints have been made. The certificates issued by the commercial bodies 
usually bear the inscription “Official inspection certificate,” and foreign importers 
and buyers quite generally understand that to mean a Government certificate. Mr. 
Hitchcock suggests that commercial bodies be prohibited from using the misleadiug 
word “official” on their certificates. He believes that a uniform system of grading 
at all ports of shipment would be a great advantage to the export trade. He thinks, 
however, that considering the wide distances between the various ports and the dif¬ 
ferent conditions that prevail, the present system of inspection is a remarkably good 
one. (679,680,681,683.) 

2. Cotton,—Mr. Hitchcock says that while cotton is our most important agricultu¬ 
ral export,' there are many cases where failure to give proper attention to packing is 
working to the detriment of the export trade, and it is very important that greater 
care should be taken in that respect. The principal ground of criticism against 
American cotton in foreign markets is the poor packing. A great deal of cotton is 
still baled in the old way, in large bales of about 600 pounds, and much of it is put 
up in inferior baling materials. The packing is generally sufficiently strongto carry 
the cotton to seaboard, but when it comes to be unloaded, under the rough nandling 
to which it is subjected, the flimsy baling material becomes badly tom, and usually 
a large amount of cotton is shredaed off and strewn along the wharves. Before the 
cotton can be reshipped much patching and often entire rebaling has to be done, 
subjecting the importers to much additional expense. Most cotton sent to Russia is 
transshipped atsuchportsas Liverpool, Bremen, and Copenhagen (though the United 
Steamship Company of Copenhagen has recently been carrying cotton direct from New 
York to St. Petersburg), and by the time it has been discharged at the Russian ports 
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the baling is apt to be in very poor condition. From the Baltic ports it must be 
sent overland by rail to Moscow, where the Russian manufacture of cotton goods is 
chiefly carried on. Owing to the enormous rents in the bale coverings a great deal 
of the cotton is lost. It generally goes by slow freight, with many stops; and Mr. 
Hitchcock was informed when in Russia that the peasants along the route sometimes 
stole great quantities of the cotton from the trains at night, pulling it from the dam¬ 
aged bales in large shreds. In this manner the Moscow importers nave lost so much 
of their consignments from America that they are striving to replace American cot¬ 
ton with that produced in southern Russia, where American cotjon is beginning to 
l)e grown quite extensively. The Russians have secured American seed and have 
had considerable success in the production of upland cotton. They use a smaller 
balethan the American, packing the cotton so tightly that none can be lost or stolen, 
and by these methods are establishing quite a trade at Moscow. (684,685.) 

Mr. Hitchcock characterizes the use of the cheapest possible baling materials in 
order to save a few cents on a bale a shortsighted practice which is certain to do 
great damage to the trade. He expresses the hope that the more general adoption 
of the round or cylindrical bale will remedy the difficulty. (685.) 

8. Exclusion of American cattle from Enropean countries. —Dr. Salmon says that in 1899 
American cattle were prohibited from going inland in Great Britain for sale, and were 
confined to a few “foreign-animal wharves,” to be killed within 10 days, on account 
of the existence of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in this country at that time. ThiB 
is thought to have reduced the value of every American steer exported at least $5; 
an enormous loss in the aggregate. In 1881, or soon after, nearly every country on 
the continent of Europe excluded American pork for the alleged reason that, it con¬ 
tained trichina'. This regulation was kept in force 10 years, ruining a growing trade 
which we have been only partially able to regain. Still later, American sheep have 
been required to be sold at the foreign-animal wharves of Great Britain on account 
of the scab. Our live cattte-and fresh l>eef have been excluded from Germany, Den¬ 
mark, and Belgium, and our cattle from France, because of Texas fever. Our entire 
live-animal trade with Great Britain was menaced because of the sufferings of animals 
in transit, which shocked the people of that country; but the legislation antagonistic 
to this trade appears to have been abandoned because of the establishment of regu¬ 
lations for the humane treatment of animals during the voyage. Our live swine are 
excluded from most European countries on account of cholera, and our canned beef 
has been excluded from Germany. (747, 748.) 

Dr. Salmon says we should not have an export trade in live stock had it not been 
for our inspection regulations; because after the first step in confining American ani¬ 
mals to foreign-animal wharves on the other side the agitation was very strong for 
the entire prohibition of trade in live animalB.. There was a bill in Parliament, which 
appeared likely to pass, prohibiting the carrying of live animals, on the grounds of 
cruelty to animals in transit and their arrival in bad shape for slaughter; but when 
the regulations were made specifying how the ships should be fitted up, the legisla¬ 
tion was dropped. (751.) 

Mr. Hitchcock says the importation of American live cattle into Germany, France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands was prohibited some years ago, though Belgium has 
since removed the prohibition. The prohibition was enacted on the supposition 
that there was danger of introducing infections diseases. There were some alleged 
cases of Texas fever in American cattle shipped to Hamburg, on the strength of 
which Germany prohibited the importation of live cattle from the United States, 
and the other countries named afterwards took similar action. It is generally believed 
that the Agrarian party in Germany is back of this movement, and that the chief object 
is really to protect German products against competition. Mr. Hitchcock believes 
that under the inspection system of the Department of Agriculture there is little 
danger of sending diseased cattle out of this country. (669,670.) 

4. Dairy product*,— M r. Snow testifies that at one time this country enjoyed a very 
large export trade in dairy products, especially cheese, which has been almost 
entirely destroyed by the shipment of filled cheese, in which the natural fats were 
replaced by cheap greases. (236.) 

Mr. Hitchcock calls attention to a striking decline in the export of butter and 
cheese. The exports of butter have fallen from 39,237,000 pounds in 1880, which 
represented about the height of the export trade in butter, to 5,599,000 pounds in 
1895. During the last few years the trade has been improving a little, about 
20,248,000 pounds being exported in 1899, only about ^one-half, however, of what 
was exported 20 years ago. Mr. Hitchcock says the increase in the production and 
consumption of imitation butter has never affected the consumption «f butter, but 
that most butter companies have increased their exports of butter. The chief cause 
of the decline in the American exports he finds in the unfortunate management of 
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the export trade, and the inferior grades of butter American exporters sent to foreign 
markets, especially to the United Kingdom, the chief butter market. After a trade 
of considerable importanceand a fair reputation for our butter had lieen established, 
unscrupulous exporters took advantage of the situation to dispose of inferior butter. 
The lack of any Government inspection of export butter enabled them to export 
process butter, labeled as they pleased. Large quantities were sent to the English 
market and brought American butter as a whole into disrepute. Even in the first 
place we did not, as a rule, send our best buttere abroad, but exported in large 
quantities inferior grades that could not be sold readily at home. (672.) 

Our experience in the exportation of cheese has been practically the same as with 
butter. The exports reached the highest point in 1881, 147,1)96,000 pounds, with a 
value of $16,380,000. In 1899 they amounted to only 38,199,000 pounds, valued at 
$3 ; 316,000, a loss of over 100,000,000 pounds in 20 years. The reason for this, Mr. 
Hitchcock says, was essentially the same as the reason for the decline in the expor¬ 
tation of butter, namely, the shipment of an inferior product, especially the ship¬ 
ment of large quantities of filled cheese. (676.) 

V. Foreign competition. —Mr. Hitchcock says that when an inferior qual¬ 
ity of one of our products causes it to find a less ready sale in the foreign market, 
our competitors are quick to take advantage of the opening thus offered. It is only 
of iate that this foreign competition has been assuming such great importance. It 
has become a more vital question within the last few years because of the measures 
taken by competing countries to control the foreign markets upon which we have 
hitherto depended. Foreign countries have done more within the last decade than 
ever before in the way of pushing agricultural exports by governmental assistance. 
Mr. Hitchcock therefore considers it important for the United States to take more 
active measures in regard to exports. (689.) 

1. Danish butter and bacon.—Mr. Hitchcock says the Danes have been preeminently 
successful in meeting the requirements of foreign markets, and especially of the British 
market. In 1880 Denmark exported about 27,498,000 pounds of butter, having a 
value of about $6,306,000. In 1898 the exports had increased to 160,143,000 pounds, 
wort h $34,576,000. This butter is sent almost exclusively to the British market, and 
is made with special reference to its requirements. It has been the policy of the 
Danish Government first to establish a reputation for its products in foreign markets, 
and then to compel producers to maintain the high standard. The butter export 
trade is practically under Government supervision. Butter for export is carefully 
inspected under direction of the Royal Agricultural Society, acting for the Govern¬ 
ment, and no butter is allowed to go out of the country that does not come up to the 
required standard. Danish export butter is all of onegrade. The English importers 
simply order so much Danish butter, and pay for it at the market quotation; they 
practically have a Government guaranty that the butter will come up to a certain 
standard. There is a difference of 3 or 4 cents a pound between high-grade Danish 
butter and the ordinary American or Canadian butter. The average import price in 
the United Kingdom of Danish butter in 1899 was 22.95 cents a pound. During the 
same year the butter imported from the United States averaged 19.2 cents a pound 
and that from Canada 19.4 cents a pound. Danish butter always brings the highest 

E rice of any butter imported into the United Kingdom, except the fresh unsalted 
utter from Normandy, which is within 24 hours from the churn. 

The Danes are regarded to a certain extent as the pioneers in butter production 
by modern methods; they have been the models both in production and in export 
methods for the various countries which are rapidly developing an export trade in 
butter. Mr. Hitchcock understands that the Danish butter is made almost alto¬ 
gether of pasteurized cream, and its remarkable uniformity is attributed to that fact. 
Several years ago, under Secretary Rusk's administration, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture sent a special agent to Denmark to investigate the dairy industry, and he 
made a very thorough and comprehensive report. The Department considers it pos¬ 
sible for the United States to send to the British market a butter equal in quality to 
the Danish. 

Soon after they had placed their export trade in butter on a sure footing the Danes 
began to reach out after the market for bacon in Great Britain. They studied the 
wants of the British market and produced a bacon that met those wants. In 1880 
they exported about 13,000,000 pounds of pork, chiefly bacon. In 1898 they exported 
135,000,000 pounds, sending most of it to Great Britain. Canada took the same 
measures that Denmark had taken to get at the requirements of Great Britain. In. 
1890 Canada shipped about 7,000,000 pounds of bacon, chiefly to Great Britain. In 
1899 the Canadian exports amounted to nearly 112,000,000 pounds. Our own exports 
of bacon, though enormous, do not show any such growth, and there seems to be danger 
of adecliue; they amounted in 1881 to673,000,(XX)pounds; in 1890 to 532,000,000pounds; 
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in 1896 to 453,000,000 pounds, and in 1899 to 563,000,000 pounds, more than in 1890 or 
1896 but considerably less than in 1881 ; which was about the time the bacon shipments 
from Denmark and Canada were beginning to become prominent. Mr. Hitchcock 
suggests that we may feel still more seriously the competition of those countries and 
of the Australasian colonies unless measures are taken to adapt the American product 
more closely to the requirements of the British market. The bacon preferred in that 
market is the Wiltshire bacon ; which is much leaner and tinner than ours. Our 
bacon is considered too fat, being corn-fed, and it does not bring as high a price. In 
1899 the average price of bacon imported into the United Kingdom from the United 
States was 6.96 cents a pound; from Canada, 7.3 cents a pound;*and from Denmark, 
10.6 cents a pound. As most of the 563,000,000 pounds of bacon exported from the 
United States went to Great Britain, even a slight enhancement in price would have 
meant an enormous gain to the American farmer. The Tamwortn and Yorkshire 
swine seem to lie the preferred breeds for producing bacon for the British market. 
(673, 675, 676, 687.) 

2. Butter from other European countriee. —Mr. Hitchcock testifies that the Swedes 
and Finns have developed an important export trade in butter in the last, decade. 
They produce a butter practically the same as Danish butter, and ship it to the 
British market in increasing quantities each year. Hitherto a large quantity of this 
butter has gone to Denmark, and a considerable portion has undoubtedly been reex¬ 
ported as Danish butter. 

" Even Russia la also beginning to develop an export trade in butter. The Baltic provinces, espe¬ 
cially, arc giving their attention to this industry, and are taking active measures to develop it— 
measures similar to those taken by Denmark. Tile Russians are engaging Danish experts to install 
their creameries and to instruct their butter makers. Already, they are beginning to ship u high 
grade of butter, some of which is sent to the British market, and finds there a ready sale. 

"These various countries, none of which has greater dairying possibilities than the United States, 
arc thus developing and widening their export trade in this commodity, while we, because of our 
unbusinesslike methods, have been losing the little export business that we formerly possessed." 
(674.) 

S. Canadian cheese, bntter, eto. —Mr. Snow testifies that Canada has a very large 
export trade in cheese, which has continued to grow, while the United States^ whose 
trade in cheese was formerly larger than Canada’s, now exports practically none. 
(237.) 

Dr. Salmon testifies that our export trade ir, butter and cheese with England has 
been greatly injured by the shipment of adulterated and renovated butter and filled 
cheese as first-class products. Canada, by supervising the manufacture and indors¬ 
ing the goods, has won the market away from our own exporters, and some of our 
best dairy products now find their way to Great Britain by way of Canada, branded 
as Canadian goods. (748.) 

Mr. Hitchcock also testifies that our export trade in cheese has been lost to Canada. 
The Canadian government not only prevents the manufacture of filled cheese, but 
took measures to improve the quality of the Canadian product and to secure a ready 
sale in the British market. Canada saw an opportunity to establish a trade when 
that of the United States liegan to fall off, and made the most of it. The exports 
from Canada increased from 40,369,000 pounds in 1880 to 94,260,000 pounds in 1890, 
and reached the enormous total of 189,828,000 pounds in 1899, an increase due very 
largely to the measures taken by the Canadian government. The government 
began by helping manufacturers. It gives liberal bonuses for building factories, and 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture established a system of instruc¬ 
tion and inspection that resulted in a rapid improvement in the methods Of cheese 
production. As the surplus increased the government secured for exporters favor¬ 
able transportation facilities. (676.) 

The Danes have developed the butter export business much more extensively than 
Canada, although of late the Canadians have taken steps to push the export of butter 
as they have the exports of cheese, and a policy similar to that of Denmark has been 
adopted. The Canadian trade fell off at about the same time as that of the United 
States. In 1880 Canada exported 18,535,000 pounds of butter. In 1890 very little 
export business was done, less than 2,000,000 pounds going abroad. In 1899, under 
the measures taken to reestablish the business, the amount came up to about 
20,000,000 pounds, or about as much as in 1880. (673,674.) 

The Canadian government has assisted in the manufacture of cheese and butter 
by giving liberal bonuses to factories and creameries and establishing a system of 
cold-storage transportation. The government offered a bonus of 1100 to creameries 
that would install and maintain cold-storage facilities, $60 to be paid the first year, 
$25 the second, and $25 the third. The government also secured cold-storage facili¬ 
ties upon railroads, so that after being cooled at the creamery the hiftter would go 
directly into a refrigerator car, and established a cold-storage warehouse at the ter- 
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miiial of the railroad so that the butter could l>e kept safely before loading upon the 
ship. The government also secured refrigeration service on steamship lines to the 
British ports. 

"Tills cold-storage Bystem was Installed according to Instructions prepared by the department of 
agriculture, and, In some cases at least, Parliament defrayed the expense of installation. To give 
the trade a start, the government contracted with the steamship companies for cold-storage space, 

f ait in the necessary refrigerator chambers, and then guaranteed to the steamship company the full 
relght charges for the service. Under these eonditfons very favorable transportation rates were 
procured, and as the initial expense was borne partly by the government, it was possible for the 
Canadian producers to send their dairy products to the British market at very low rates. In this 
manner a greut inducement to exportation was offered. 

1 ‘ The government also watched very carefully thequallty of the product shipped, issued instructions 
as to midhods of packing, branding, labeling, etc., and in fact practically supervised the entire 
exportation. Numerous trial shipments were also made by the government, the‘government pur¬ 
chasing the produce and sending ft over and disposing of it through its own agents abroad.” 

These trial shipments were not confined to dairy products. Fruits, for instance, 
were exported in the same way. (676, 677.) 

4. Development of the Australasian export trade.— Mr. Hitchcock says the measures 
adopted in Australasia for the development of the export trade correspond rather 
closely to what has been done in Denmark and Canada, but if anything the Austral¬ 
asian colonies have gone oven further than the other countries. In 1895 the gov¬ 
ernment of New South Wales appointed a Board for Exports to consider plans for 
the development of a larger export trade. The leading producers and shippers of 
the various export commodities were called into consultation by the board ana their 
opinions asked as to the best measures to lie taken to assist their particular branches 
of trade. As a result of these conferences a great deal of valuable information was 
elicited, and on the strength of what it thus learned the board made recommenda¬ 
tions to the government which were carried out. 

One of the first things done by the Australasian colonies to facilitate their export 
trade was the securing of better transportation facilities by rail to the ports of snip- 
ment. Cold storage on trains was procured as it had been in Canada. Cold-storage 
warehouses were established at the ports of shipment, and arrangements were made 
with tlie steamship companies to provide regular sailings to the British market and 
to furnish refrigeration facilities on board. Several of the colonies also established 
cold-storage depots and warehouses at London and other British ports under the 
management of agents who received the produce, kept it in cold Btorage when neces¬ 
sary, and took measures for its proper disposal in the market. The establishment 
of these terminal depots has rendered great assistance to the Australasian export, 
trade. The colonies have also adopted the policy of sending agents to study the 
methods of other export countries. Their agents have come to the United States and 
Canada and have visited Denmark and other countries, reporting to their own gov¬ 
ernments the results of their investigations. (688.) 

The Australasian colonies have also adopted one of the most important plans 
inaugurated by Denmark, namely, that of offering prizes for products put up in the 
best shape for export. The government furnishes the producers with careful instruc¬ 
tions as to the kind of product, style of packing, labeling, etc., desired by the export 
trade, and contests are held, at which liberal prizes are offered for the products nest 
filling the requirements. This plan lias been an important factor in the Australasian 
colonies, as it was in Denmark. (688, 689.) 

The butter exports from the Australasian colonics to the United Kingdom increased 
from less than 4,000,000 pounds in 1889 to over 40,000,000 pounds in 1899. (674.) 

D. Possible extension or foreign trade.— 1. Need of public and private 
effort. —Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Jonks, master of 
the National Grange, both emphasize the desirability of extending foreign markets for 
American agricultural products. Our consuls should be familiar with the conditions 
of agriculture and the needs of foreign countries for our farm products. At present 
the Government does much more to push American manufactured products in foreign 
countries than it does agricultural products. 

Mr. Brigham urges that foreign buyers should be protected against frauds in Amer¬ 
ican goods, especially in butter and cheese, which would also prove to the advantage 
of the American farmer. Mr. Jones adds that farmers have no desire to curtail tne 
exportation of manufactured products or the assistance given to them by our con¬ 
sular service. The fanner profits by the prosperity of the manfacturer. Neverthe¬ 
less his profit is not so direct as that of the manufacturer, and he should receive 
attention on his own behalf. Increased prosperity of the farmer would increase his 
demand for manufactured goods. (Brigham 22, Jones 31, 32.) 

Mr. Norris, master of the New York State Grange, says the United States, being 
a country that produces more than it consumes, should plan to market its products 
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in the Old World. The export of grain to China will be a great benefit to this coun¬ 
try in time. Canada and the United States are the fruit-producing countries of the 
world, and foreign countries are depending upon our fruit more than ever before. 
Our trade is being sought in Germany, France, and England, and our exports are 
increasing from year to year. The problem to be solved is to give them honest prod¬ 
ucts of as good quality as they can produce for less money than they can produce 
them for. (331.) 

Mr. Dye says that the Department of Agriculture and the consular service could 
do much to extend foreign markets for agricultural products by showing foreigners 
the value of American cereals, es[iecially wheat, and teaching them to use these arti¬ 
cles. This is especially desirable in Asiatic countries. (96.) 

Mr. Hani.ky says cotton is even more subject to long-continual depression than 
the wheat crop, because we consume only about one-third of the cotton crop and 
must rely on export trade to take the other two-thirds. He (alls attention to the 
necessity of extending and establishing foreign markets and securing new customers 
for this article. (289.) 

Mr. Hitchcock says that comparatively little effort has been made in the interests 
of the farmers of the United .States as regards export markets. The manufacturer 
seems able to accomplish more in that direction; he sends his representatives abroad, 
establishes agencies, and keeps in closer touch with the foreign market than the 
farmer does. It is not so easy for the farmer to do this, because the agricultural 
interests arc not concentrated in the hands of a few men. 

Mr. Hitchcock believes that the Department of Agriculture should be provided 
with more liberal means to develop the agricultural export trade. Not nearly as 
much has been done as in other agricultural countries. The fund placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Agricultural Department for making experimental shipments of dairy 
and other produce was only $25,000, while the corresponding appropriation in the 
Dominion of Canada was $100,000, and the Australian colonies also have been liberal 
in appropriating funds to assist the farmers in finding foreign markets. It is of the 
highest importance to study the peculiar tastes and requirements of the various foreign 
countries, and to put up products that will lie acceptable in the market to which 
they are sent. (685, 687.) 

Professor Da yen’tout says the way to increase our foreign trade is to learn what 
certain countries want, make a close study of the consuming habits of the people, 
learn in what shape our products can go most successfully to their markets, and meet 
their habits as nearly as possible. Agriculturists should produce definite things 
for export and see to it that they are always of one grade. The consumer of imported 
goods wants them uniform. The dealers'will have to help in this matter. Professor 
Davenport commends Secretary Wilson’s test exportations of butter for London 
markets as the right way of beginning. (270.) 

Mr. Stockwejll says the fanners of Massachusetts are not working for a foreign 
market; their productions are largely for the home market. A good foreign market 
raises the price in the home market, however. (895.) 

2. Desirability of farther developing Oriental markets. —Mr. Hanley says the only 
thing that will make farming profitable for every part of the country is the develop¬ 
ment of Oriental markets. England is now practically our only customer. Any 
agency that will create a competing market will stimulate prices. Any advance in 
price would go to the producer, as the freight rates and handling charges are in 
operation whether prices are high or low. Estimating the increase in the price of 
wheat at 15 to 20 cents a bushel, Mr. Hanley says the annual gain to the American 
farmer would be from $76,000,000 to $100,000,0d0 on wheat alone. The wheat belt, 
being about midway between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is so situated as to 
onjoy the competition that Asiatic trade would establish, and the advantages that 
could be obtained by transportation lines going both west and east and establishing 
competitive rates to attract the crop in their respective directions. He believes that 
wheat could be moved from the wheat belt to the Pacific coast for what it costs to 


take it to the Atlantic seaboard, as high rates are often maintained in order to pro¬ 
vide for the cost of hauling back empty cars. This new route would become the 
great equalizer of rates, and would build up new industries and commerce. (287, 

Mr. Hanlev adds that the population of G’hina, to which we have direct and easy 
access from the sea, is about 400,000,000. If we could get them to take the 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat produced on our western slope, it woulij be less than half a peck for 
each inhabitant, or not as much as would furnish pie crust for the wealthy inhabit¬ 
ants of that country. A large percentage of these people are wealthy ot in moderate 
circumstances. It would not be an insurmountable task to cater to the tastes of this 


large, intelligent, and wealthy middle class and introduce a palatable and nutritious 
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article of food that would he moderately cheap as compared with rice food. History 
has shown that wheat flour has displaced rice flour wherever they have come into 
competition. (289.) 

Mr. Moran also advocates extending our markets into the Oriental countries, 
where two-thirds of the inhabitants of the globe dwell. (719.) 

Dr. Crowell says that if the price can be put low enough we can sell a very large 
proportion of the Western wheat to Japan and China. If the Trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
road can handle wheat more cheaply than our railroads are willing to handle it, it 
may be possible for the Siberian farmer to put grain in South America or on the 
Pacific coast at a lower price than that at which it can be bought from American 
producers. Ttie future conflict for the ascendency of American agriculture is to be 
on the Pacific. (343.) 

Mr. Powers predicts that there will ultimately lie an immense market in Asia for 
some American agricultural products, and that a wise policy with reference to the 
Orient will give American farmers entrance to a market equal to that of Europe. 
(191.) 

3. Increased exportation of corn impracticable and undesirable. —Professor Davenport 
doubts the practicability of introducing American corn into Europe as a food prod¬ 
uct. The cheap grain of European nations is rye, and they can not produce corn. 
Com is exported to western Europe for food for cattle and pigs, and it ib not custom¬ 
ary in any country to use for human consumption the same grain that is fed to ani¬ 
mals, unless it is raised in that country. Professor Davenport thinks it much better 
to export corn in the condensed form of meat, and believes that we should at some 
time retire from the export of grain, though the Mississippi Valley can doubtless 
stand a heavy exportation of grain for a number of years. (269.) 

4, Commercial effects of political expansion. —Mr. Snow says that if Porto Eico, the 
Philippines, and possibly Cuba are to become integral parts of this country a new 
competition with A merican farmers will arise, as these islands produce to some extent 
products grown in this country, on which there has heretofore lieen a tariff. TIur 
would moan an unequal contest in tobacco and sugar. Mr. Snow does not believe 
that the war in the Philippines was prosecuted for the benefit of capitalists, but, 
assuming that the new acquisitions are to become States, he predicts that their agri¬ 
cultural capabilities will be exploited by capital, which will bring the labor of the 
Orient into competition with labor at home. They will not be exploited by theimmi- 
gration of our own people, liecause they are already thickly populated, and this 
country does not need islands upon which to colonize its surplus population, and if 
it did could not successfully populate tropical lands. To this belief Mr. Snow attrib¬ 
utes the sentiment against expansion m the agricultural districts of the West. 

Mr. Snow suggests that in framing a government for Porto Eico and the Philip¬ 
pines they should be left on the same basis as before as concerns their trade with the 
United States. He believes that if the interests of the American agriculturists were 
to lie taken care of in framing a government for those islands, it would remove nearly 
all the opposition among the farmers of the country to the policy of expansion. 
(241-243.) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that the 
annexation of territory may have some minor advorso influence on agricultural inter¬ 
ests, but the result will not be injurious upon the whole. Annexation will open a 
large market for American goods and give work for a number of people, and agricul¬ 
turists will profit with the rest of the community. (995.) 

Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, believes Georgia would 
receive large benefits from the opening up of markets in the insular possessions and 
in the Orient, The United States will eventually produce 20,000,000 bales of cotton, 
and the more markets tho better off the peoplo will lie. (916.) 

E. Proposed agencies for developing foreign trade.—1. Government 

inspection of exports.— Mr. Hamilton believes that the introduction of our products 
into foreign countries must be accomplished by having a rigid inspection of the arti¬ 
cles exported, so that inferior goods can not bo sent abroad. We need to protect our 
best exporters by requiring that goods going abroad shall be of a certain quality, or 
at least that the quality shall be marked upon them. Canada is sending guaranteed 
goods to England and Europe, taking away the dairy market the United Statesshould 
have. (367.) 

Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, considers it desirable that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to inspect and certify pure, high-grade 
dairy products for export The American butter and cheese trade has been greatly 
damaged by the shipment of adulterated low-grade butter and filled cheese for high- 
grade products. (746.) 
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Mr. Snow believes that Secretary Wilson has done a magnificent work in promot¬ 
ing the exportation of butter, and that he should be authorized to have such goods 
inspected and branded before they are shipped. Mr. Snow considers the results to 
the export trade of the inspection and branding of meat products intended for export 
so entirely satisfactory, in removing the former prejudice against American meat and 
in increasing the American export trade, that it would be wise to increase the field 
of inspection. The Bureau of Animal Industry might well be authorized to inspect 
all dairy products offered for export, and to brand them for what they are. The 
inspection might Be extended to a number of other products. The German Govern¬ 
ment has raised objections to the importation of American apples on the ground of 
the danger of importing the San Jose scale. If this prohibition were carried out, 
as part of the agrarian movement, it would amount to cutting off a very considerable 
part of the foreign market for American fruit, but if the exports were honestly 
inspected by Government inspectors the ground for the prejudice would lie removed. 
(236.) 

Mr. Hitchcock believes that there should lie a system of Government inspection 
for dairy products similar to that applied to meat exports. Secretary Wilson, in a 
recent report, has recommended that such a system be established, requiring export 
butter, cheese, and milk to lie subjected to official inspection, and that coming up 
to a certain standard grade certified to by the inspector as a guaranty of its quality to 
the foreign importer. Mr. Hitchcock thinks this would meet with the approval of 
the dairying industry. The general feeling, so far as tested, seems to be in favor 
of Government inspection for these products. 

Mr. Hitchcock is strongly in favor of official inspection of export butter as the 
most feasible plan for preventing the shipment of an inferior product and develop¬ 
ing an export trade in Dntter. The foreign importer would naturally demand butter 
bearing the Government certificate, and inferior butter would be at a great disad¬ 
vantage. Government inspection would be particularly valuable, also, in the ease of 
cheese. Filled cheese would probably be at such a great disadvantage without a cer¬ 
tificate that it could not maintain its market. The inspection would probably lie 
in part at the factory, as the meat inspection is in part at the packing house. 
(673-676.) 

OpSoMi Government impectim of grain.— Mr. Hitchcock is not prepared tosay that it is 
at present necessary for the Government to take the matter of grain inspection entirely 
into its own hands, but thinks it might Iks well to place the inspection under the 
general supervision of the Government, so that uniform rules could lie enforced, or 
for the Government to begin by establishing an official inspection optional with the 
exporter, as has been recently done in Argentina. He believes that the advantages 
of the Government certificate would soon lead to its being demanded by foreign 
buyers, while there would he considerable opposition to compulsory official inspec¬ 
tion. There is not as much need for Government inspection as there was in the case 
of meat, because there are not the same sanitary reasons for it, and the present grain 
inspection system is fairly good. Mr. Hitchcock thinks that cereals with a Govern¬ 
ment certificate would command a better price in Europe, however. (680,681.) 

2. Experimental ehipmente of butter.— Mr. IlirchcocK does not think if will be nec¬ 
essary for the United States to do all that the Canadian government has done. He 
believes that if the trade can once be given a fair start and the American producer 
convinced that there is a profit in it, the producers themselves will take tne neces¬ 
sary action to get the required transportation facilities. But it is necessary to show 
that there is a possibility of establishing such a trade on a profitable basis. 

“The Initial experiments can very properly be made by the Government, and in fact they are in a 
small way now being Inaugurated. The United State* Department of Agriculture, by direction of 
Secretary Wilson, ha* been malting experimental shipments of butter during the last 2 or 3 yearn, and 
with considerable success. We began in 1897 to send high-grade American butter in small lots to the 
British market” 

The butter was put up in the form thought to be best suited to the requirements of 
the British market, the butter preferred in that market being a mild butter, lighter 
in color than ours, and with less salt. It was packed in a variety of packages experi¬ 
mentally, and as a result of the experiments of the first year the Department adopted 
a box similar to the cubical Australian box, but tapering slightly from top to base, 
in order to facilitate the unpacking. The trial exports nave been continued, some 
shipments going to new destinations. The shipments were sent first to London, then 
to other English cities and to Paris, and more recently to some extent to the Orient. 
The result has been highly satisfactory. British buttey merchants have been con¬ 
vinced that a high grade of butter can be made in the United States, equal to the 
best butter imported from other countries. That was the chief object^f the experi¬ 
ment, which will probably be extended. (677,678.) 
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8. Consular service.— Mr. Snow says the enormous increase in our manufacturing 
ability within the last few years has made it necessary to look more and more to 
foreign markets for manufactured as well as for agricultural products, and makes it 
important that the consular service should be improved. When we had little or 
nothing to export it made little difference what kind of a consular service we hail, 
but now that the markets of the world are being sought the consuls must be in effect 
commercial travelers or commercial agents for the United States. There have been 
a number of consular agents who have done a great work in exploiting American 
products abroad, but as a whole the consular service has never been as successful as 
ft would be if men familiar with trade conditions were substituted for the consuls 
appointed for political reasons. The examination system has been instrumental in 
bringing about an improvement of the service and the consuls are showing decidedly 
more interest in introducing agricultural products abroad than heretofore. Mr. Snow 
believes the consular reports show that there is an opportunity for a large increase in 
American exports. (240.) , 

4. Traveling agents.—Mr. Hitchcock does not think it possible for consular officers 
to render the same kind of service that could be had from traveling agents. The 
course of trade can not be satisfactorily investigated by a man confined to a single 
place, as a consul is. The consular officers are necessarily engrossed much of the 
time with routine business, and can not always take the time necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of all special inquiries sent them. Moreover, the consul rep¬ 
resents the United States trace interests as a whole. His attention is necessarily 
divided, and the Department of Agriculture’s requests may have to wait until those 
from other sources are attended to. Mr. Hitchcock feels that we can never expect 
from the consular service, however much it may lie improved, such results as other 
countries are getting from the employment of agricultural experts in foreign coun¬ 
tries. lie says the consular service is supplying a great deal of valuable information 
to American exporters, but he has been impressed with the important* of adopting 
some additional measures, such as are taken by the countries with which we compete. 
Sending abroad special agents to study foreign markets he believes to lie the most 
feasible way of getting the information wanted, and lie considers it very important 
to have such men abroad, working under the supervision of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Canada and the Australasian colonies sent agents to Denmark to gather 
information as to the best methods of shipping dairy and other produce, and now 
that Canada is beginning to compete with Denmark the Danes are sending agents to 
Canada to see if there is anything in the Canadian methods of production and 
exportation that would be an improvement upon their own. In order to get a fair 
idea of a country’s export trade it is necessary to travel over the country. (686,689.) 

8. Agricultural attach*.— Mr. Hitchcock is also in favor of appointing agricultural 
attaches to the American embassies in some of the most important countries. The 
experience of the Government in one such case was eminently successful. Dr. Stiles 
was stationed at Berlin as an agricultural attache, and although nominally a diplo¬ 
matic official, he was paid by the Department of Agriculture and was under the 
direction of that Department. He traveled about over Europe as occasion seemed to 
demand, investigating matters affecting our agricultural export trade. His work 
was of great advantage to the Department. Mr. Hitchcock believes that a few such 
attaches could be of great service to our agricultural interests, their diplomatic status 
giving them certain advantages over other agents. 

There are several cases where agricultural attaches have been appointed by other 
nations. Baron Herman was appointed by the German Government as agricultural 
attache to its embassay in the United States, and with his expert knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural matters he renders most valuable services to the German Government. A 
similar attache has recently been appointed by the Austro-Hungarian Government 
as an agricultural expert at Washington. (686, 687, 889.) 

6. Exhibits.—In order to break down the barrier of national prejudice and igno¬ 
rance, Mr. Hanley advocates the establishment of permanent exhibits of all the 
natural and manufactured products of this nation in every large city in countries 
from which concessions can be obtained, and the publication of advertisements and 
descriptive articles in the native newspapers and magazines. He says that the various 
European nations are most liberal in their expenditures for this kind of advertising, 
and nave, as a result, secured a strong foothold in China and adjoining countries. 
Mr. Hanley also believes that the United States should say “hands off” to the 
powers which are seeking the partition of China, and thus earn the gratitude of the 
Chinese nation and secure the commercial advantages of a favored nation. (292.) 

It also occurs to Mr. Hitchcock that a great deal can be done for our export trade 
through the various expositions which are held all over the world. He believes it 
would be profitable for the Government to take even greater measures than in the 
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Mr. Snow believes that Secretary Wilson has done a magnificent work in promot¬ 
ing the exportation of butter, and that he should be authorized to have such goods 
inspected and branded before they are shipped. Mr. Snow considers the results to 
the export trade of the inspection and branding of meat products intended for export 
so entirely satisfactory, in removing the former prejudice against American meat and 
in increasing the American export trade, that it would be wise to increase the field 
of inspection. The Bureau of Animal Industry might well be authorized to inspect 
all dairy products offered for export, and to brand them for what they are. The 
inspection might Be extended to a number of other products. The German Govern¬ 
ment has raised objections to the importation of American apples on the ground of 
the danger of importing the San Jose scale. If this prohibition were carried out, 
as part of the agrarian movement, it would amount to cutting off a very considerable 
part of the foreign market for American fruit, but if the exports were honestly 
inspected by Government inspectors the ground for the prejudice would lie removed. 
(236.) 

Mr. Hitchcock believes that there should lie a system of Government inspection 
for dairy products similar to that applied to meat exports. Secretary Wilson, in a 
recent report, has recommended that such a system be established, requiring export 
butter, cheese, and milk to lie subjected to official inspection, and that coming up 
to a certain standard grade certified to by the inspector as a guaranty of its quality to 
the foreign importer. Mr. Hitchcock thinks this would meet with the approval of 
the dairying industry. The general feeling, so far as tested, seems to be in favor 
of Government inspection for these products. 

Mr. Hitchcock is strongly in favor of official inspection of export butter as the 
most feasible plan for preventing the shipment of an inferior product and develop¬ 
ing an export trade in Dntter. The foreign importer would naturally demand butter 
bearing the Government certificate, and inferior butter would be at a great disad¬ 
vantage. Government inspection would be particularly valuable, also, in the ease of 
cheese. Filled cheese would probably be at such a great disadvantage without a cer¬ 
tificate that it could not maintain its market. The inspection would probably lie 
in part at the factory, as the meat inspection is in part at the packing house. 
(673-676.) 

OpSoMi Government impectim of grain.— Mr. Hitchcock is not prepared tosay that it is 
at present necessary for the Government to take the matter of grain inspection entirely 
into its own hands, but thinks it might Iks well to place the inspection under the 
general supervision of the Government, so that uniform rules could lie enforced, or 
for the Government to begin by establishing an official inspection optional with the 
exporter, as has been recently done in Argentina. He believes that the advantages 
of the Government certificate would soon lead to its being demanded by foreign 
buyers, while there would he considerable opposition to compulsory official inspec¬ 
tion. There is not as much need for Government inspection as there was in the case 
of meat, because there are not the same sanitary reasons for it, and the present grain 
inspection system is fairly good. Mr. Hitchcock thinks that cereals with a Govern¬ 
ment certificate would command a better price in Europe, however. (680,681.) 

2. Experimental ehipmente of butter.— Mr. IlirchcocK does not think if will be nec¬ 
essary for the United States to do all that the Canadian government has done. He 
believes that if the trade can once be given a fair start and the American producer 
convinced that there is a profit in it, the producers themselves will take tne neces¬ 
sary action to get the required transportation facilities. But it is necessary to show 
that there is a possibility of establishing such a trade on a profitable basis. 

“The Initial experiments can very properly be made by the Government, and in fact they are in a 
small way now being Inaugurated. The United State* Department of Agriculture, by direction of 
Secretary Wilson, ha* been malting experimental shipments of butter during the last 2 or 3 yearn, and 
with considerable success. We began in 1897 to send high-grade American butter in small lots to the 
British market” 

The butter was put up in the form thought to be best suited to the requirements of 
the British market, the butter preferred in that market being a mild butter, lighter 
in color than ours, and with less salt. It was packed in a variety of packages experi¬ 
mentally, and as a result of the experiments of the first year the Department adopted 
a box similar to the cubical Australian box, but tapering slightly from top to base, 
in order to facilitate the unpacking. The trial exports nave been continued, some 
shipments going to new destinations. The shipments were sent first to London, then 
to other English cities and to Paris, and more recently to some extent to the Orient. 
The result has been highly satisfactory. British buttey merchants have been con¬ 
vinced that a high grade of butter can be made in the United States, equal to the 
best butter imported from other countries. That was the chief object^f the experi¬ 
ment, which will probably be extended. (677,678.) 
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10. Development of Amerioan * hipping. —Mr. Brigham says the building up of an 
American merchant marine would be of great advantage in exporting agricultural 
products. There are countries which know nothing of our products, but which 
would be glad to purchase them if they could be shipped directly from this country. 
( 22 .) 

Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Grange, would like to see the products of 
this country carried in American ships. He thinks it would be better for the farmers 
to have the ships built in this country instead of sending the timber to Europe and 
having the shipB built there. (115.) , , 

Mr. Hitchcock has no doubt that it would be far easier to control the methods of 
transportation of grain if the ships were owned in America. (684.) 

Mr. Hanley says there are not sufficient ships to carry our products abroad. The 
National Farmers’ Alliance, the National Farmers’ Congress, and the National Farm¬ 
ers’ Alliance and Industrial Union have taken action in favor of subsidizing the 
merchant marine. Mr. Hanley considers American ships a necessary factor in the 
establishment and maintenance of foreign markets, as far as the trade of the Pacific 
Ocean is concerned. He says the building of merchant ships is the most profitable 
and important industry left undeveloped in this country, and would furnish a 
resource for the nation in time of war. This enterprise would take from the ranks 
of idle labor .500,000 men, who would earn on an average $60 a month, making a 
total increase in wages of $360,000,000 annually. It would also furnish a permanent 
investment for about $100,000,000, and enable American ships to earn a portion of 
the $200,000,000 now paid annually to the owners of foreign vessels for carrying 
American people and products. Owing to the generous treatment foreign nations 
give their snipping, Mr. Hanley says the United States should give Government aid 
in starting this enterprise. Subsidizing the merchant marine would be virtually 
granting an export bounty on agricultural and mineral products. The competition 
of foreign ships would diminish the freight rates, which have been practically pro¬ 
hibitory, and so benefit the producer. (276,293,294.) . 

Mr. Moran favors the reconstruction of the merchant marine, because he thinks it 
wrong to depend upon foreign liottoms to transport the product of American labor, 
lie declares that the majority of farmers in the Northwest arc in favor of subsidizing 
certain American ships according to the actual amount of the freight they carry, but 
opposed to the subsidy hill pending in the Senate (January, 1901). The farmers 
would limit the subsidy to 10 years. If it should prove a failure and of no benefit to 
the farmers 10 years is too long; if it should prove a benefit to the farmers, who 
produce 75 per cent of the freights that will be carried, there would be nothing to 
prevent Congress extending the subsidy. The Government should retain some con¬ 
trol over the subsidized ships by which it could regulate freight charges, so that the 
ship companies could not combine to raise freights. Mr. Moran says he is in favor 
of any bill that will open the Oriental market and build up American shipping by 
giving a sulisidy for the actual freight carried. He criticises certain clauses in the 
particular subsidy bill referred to, however, which give the benefit to fast boats which 
would not be able to carry much bulky freight. He says that the farmers are gen¬ 
erally in favor of any benefit given to the Pacific steamships which carry freight. 
Subsidizing ships on the Atlantic would lie of very little benefit to the wheat growers 
because they already have the European market, but if the farmers could get ships 
on the Pacific coast, going to the Oriental markets, they would get the benefit. 

Mr. Moran says that it appeared some time ago that President Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, was in favor of the subsidy bill, but he has been before many of 
the laige State conventions and heard the discussions and taken part in them, and it 
appears that he agrees to some extent with the farniers that the bill, in its present 
form (January, 1901), is not beneficial to the farmers. (716,717.) 

Mr. Moran proposes two classes of compensation—one for fast ships and one for 
slow or freight ships—and suggests paying slow ships for the actual freight carried to 
foreign markets; double rates for the outward trip, but nothing for the return trip, 
(7190 

Mr. Prom says the fanners of North Dakota are very desirous of having an exten¬ 
sion of their markets, and are looking to the West. Those who know of the ship 
subsidy bill hope it will pass, looking upon it as an instrument in the development 
of foreign trade. (793,7$».) 

Dr. Stubbs says that the Southern Industrial Convention after thorough discussion 
in which some opposition waa shown, passed a resolution indorsing the Bhip subsidy 
bill. There was nothing like a fair representation of the agricultural leaders of the 
South at the convention, however. Most of those present were representatives of 
manufacturing, mercantile, and commercial interests. (783.) 

668a-XXIII 
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Mr. Turnbull asserts that all the raw materials for shipbuilding are found on the 
Pacific coast, and he expects a great development of the industry there. Iron ships 
built in this climate of little temperature variation need no readjustment. (981.) 

11. Export bo an ties.—Mr. Wbdderburn advocated an expQrt bounty on staple agri¬ 
cultural products on the floor of the National Grange in 1896, stating that making it 
profitable to raise and export the staple products—cotton and tobacco for the South, 
and com and wheat for the West—would stop the Southern and Western competi¬ 
tion with the Eastern truck farmer, but that as long as a governmental system existed 
which aided in depressing the price of staple agricultural products it would drive the 
Virginia, Georgia, and Iowa farmers from their legitimata>work of raising tobacco, 
cotton, and corn and into raising watermelons and making butter, compelling them 
to compete in the home market; and therefore an increase in the price of staple agri¬ 
cultural products Would be to the advantage of the New England farmer and the 
track farmer. Mr. Wedderbum still believes, as firmly as he did in 1896, that a 
bounty on these products would inure to the best interest of the country. (628.) 

Mr. Wedderburn believes that the best system the Government could adopt would 
be to pay a bounty upon everything that we ship out of the country, because by ship¬ 
ping a surplus of products away from the United States we bring back money instead 
of goods. Unlike Mr. Lubin, Sir. Wedderbum has always advocated that the bounty 
be extended to manufactures, so as to build up American shipping. The bounty 
would bo paid to the shipper, but the farmer would lie bound to get his portion of it. 
The competition is so strong among the purchasers on ’Change, and transactions are 
made on such a close margin, that the producer would get a large proportion of the 
proposed bounty on anything sold on trie exchanges. (627.) 

Mr. Wedderbum pleads for the protection of agriculture, the greatest industry in 
this country, on a plane with other industries. He contends for the same opportunity 
for the wheat raiser that the manufacturer of steel has. If there is to be a protective 
tariff for the benefit of manufacturers, he favors the protection of agriculture, which 
can only be given by a bounty on exports. Such a bounty would not only put up 
the price on the product actually exported, but would raise the price in the home 
market. The raising of prices in the New York market, 5 cents a bushel on wheat 
means 25 cents for every barrel of flour consumed in the United States, and the farm¬ 
ers are liound to get a large proportion of it. England would not put a countervail¬ 
ing duty on cereals, as we do on German sugar, because while we are trying to protect 
our sugar industry from German sugar England is striving for our wheat; she can 
not live without bread. (628, 630, 631.) 

Mr. Wedderbum admits that the export bounty might give an impetus to the raising 
of more wheat in America, so that the increase in price would be lost in large part 
through the increased production; but he thinks it is true, as stated by Mr. Wood 
Davis, that the area for the production of wheat in the United States is about cov¬ 
ered, and that we can not expect to raise very much larger crops than we have now. 
The Northwest is developed, and every year those lands are farmed without fertili¬ 
zation their productive power diminishes. Mr. Wedderbum is of the opinion that 
the price of wheat would be increased here, and that it would not be decreased in 
Liverpool, the price being fixed in Liverpool by supply and demand, and the demand 
exceeding the supply; but he says it would make no difference what it sold for in 
Liverpool if prices could Ire increased at home. (631, 632.) 

Mr. Wedderbum sayB a provision for a Ixmnty, lie thinks, of alxrut 5 cents a bushel 
on wheat, a cent a pound on cotton, and probably a cent a pound on tobacco was 
offered in Congress as an amendment, without any hope of carrying -it through. 
Senator Cannon, of Utah, made' a very strong argumentative speech in its favor, as 
did also Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of South Carolina, and others. 8ome 8 
or 10 votes were cast in favor of the amendm%nt, more than Mr. Wedderbum 
expected. (631.) 

Mr. Powers does not believe an export bounty on agricultural products would be 
of any benefit to the former; the result would be the same as in the case of the German 
sugar bounty. The English farmer, as a result of the German sugar bounty, is able to 
feed his hogs raw German sugar as one of the cheapest articles he can give them, and 
he does so at the expense of the German taxpayer. The Ixmnty has raised the price 
of sugar to the consumer in Germany and thus lessened the amount consumed. If 
the bounty were taken away the people would consume more sugar, and thus in 20 
years make a market for as much sugar as the export bounty has. Mr. Powers does 
not believe that the bounty has played as great a part in the development of the 
German sugar industry as the scientific study of the^rinciples underlying it, which 
has been fostered by the German Government. (176, 177.) 
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XVI. ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 

A. General considerations. — 1. Adulteration is ancient timei.— Mr. Kran- 
cott, formerly city chemist of Chicago, says that Greek history has handed down 
the name of one who excelled in ingenious mixtures, and knew how to impart a fla¬ 
vor of age to new wine. In Athens there was a special inspector whose duty it was to 
detect and stop adulterations. Pliny mentions tne adulteration of bread with white 
earth. Mr. Kennicott deplores the increase of adulteration accompanying the devel¬ 
opment of commerce. (529.) 

9. Extent of adulteration.—Mr. Wedderburn, who has for some time been em¬ 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture in the investigation of food adulteration, 
believes that about 15 per cent of the whole product of food and drugs consists of 
fraudulent adulterations, and that about 2 per cent is injurious adulteration. He 
declares that this estimate, which he made for the Department of Agriculture, has 
never lieen controverted. (684.) 

Mr. Dye believes that a large proportion of groceries and many other products are 
adulterated. The pure-food Taws have been of considerable advantage, but are not 
always effectively enforced. (91, 92.) 

8. Cau«e« of adulteration.—Mr. Gehrmann, director of the laboratory of the Chi¬ 
cago department of health, notes two chief causes of adulteration of food. Competi¬ 
tion leads to adulteration, especially of high-priced foods. Each dealer thinks it 
necessary to meet the price made by his competitors, and uses such adulteration as 
will enable him to do it. A second important cause of adulteration is the desire to 
preserve goods which remain on hand unsold, and which are in danger of spoiling. 
(635.) 

4. Effects of adulteration.—Dr. Samuel J. Jones, president of the National Pure 
Food Association, believes that sophistication of food has far-reaching effects—phys¬ 
ical, moral, and financial. Food deficient in nutrition impairs the health and work¬ 
ing capacity of individuals. A man who is well nourished does not depend upon 
artificial stimulants. The dilution of food is demoralizing to the individual dealer, 
impairs confidence in business integrity at home and abroad, and thus militates 
against the interests of the State and the nation. (525,526.) 

Professor Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of Illi¬ 
nois, says that the farmer feels the adulteration of food products to be injurious to 
him, even when he produces the materials of adulteration. Thus when wheat flour 
is adulterated with corn flour, though both are farm products, the farmer feels that 
he is damaged through the loss of reputation of American flour, and the consequent 
loss of export trade. (272.) 

Professor Davenport says the farmers feel that adulterated foods tend to unsettle 
confidence and values and restrict the consumption of products. In Illinois there 
is a pure food association composed largely of farmers, who advocate the principle 
that everything should be labeled and sold for what it is. The fanners are coming 
to feel that they must protect their trade-marks. (271,272.) 

Mr. Aaron Jones considers the prevention of adulteration and deception in the 
sale of food essential for the safety of consumers, who are often injured by poison¬ 
ous substances, and for the protection of the legitimate producer. The demand for 
maple sugar, apple vinegar, pure cheese, and many other products is greatly reduced 
by the sale of adulterated compounds. (39,40.) 

Mr. Wkdderburn says that the farmer has atwofold interest in the question of pure 
food, in that he is injured both "as a consumer and as a producer. His honey, made 
by bees, has to compete with so-called honey made of glucose, which costs 2 or 3 
cents a pound. Pure fruit jelly has to compete with jelly made from refuse, parings, 
and cores sweetened with glucose, and sometimes mixed with timothy seeds to 
counterfeit the seed of the raspberry and strawberry. Lard has to compete with 
mixtures of stearin and hog grease. (633,634.) 

Mr. Clohan says the fruit grower is very much interested in pure-food legislation. 
Acid vinegars have largely taken the place of cider vinegars, sham apple butter may 
be made of pumpkins or turnips, and other fruit products are similarly adulterated. 

Mr. Kennicott says that allowing a poor product to be sold keeps down the pro¬ 
duction of the good product, and would eventually drive good products out of the 
market entirely. (533.1 

Mr. Hitchcock, of tne United States Department of Agriculture, says that the 
cheese exports of the United States have greatly declined since 1880, by reason of 
the shipping of filled cheese as full cream cheese. The inferior quality of the Ameri¬ 
can product was soon detected by the customers, and our trade fell off rapidly and 
greatly. (676.) 
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8. Rational Pure Pood Asaociation. —Dr. Samuel J. Jones, president of the National 
Pure Food Association, testifies that this association was chartered by the State of 
Illinois in 1897, originally under the name of the National Association of Producers 
and Purveyorsof Pure Fowl, the name being afterwards changed to the National Pure 
Food Association. The incorporators being convinced that the dealers in food prod¬ 
ucts for profit should not have any part in the management of the association, they 
were made eligible only to associate membership, without the right to vote or to hold 
office. The association memorialized Congress in favor of the bill introduced by 
Senator Thurston to create a pure food commission, but has not committed itself to 
any other particular bill. The objects of the association are trt secure pure, nutritious, 
and economical fowl, and the instruction of the people how to prepare and utilize it 
to {lie best, advantage. Interest in the subject has been developed through the press, 
by public lectures, and through farmers’ congresses and other agricultural bodies. 
The association has sent representatives to the National Pure Food Congress, which 
it does not antagonize in any way. (521-527.) 

B. Particular adulterations.—1 . Milk.—Mr. Kennicott, formerly citvehem- 
ist of Chicago, says a common practice of Chicago milkmen is to remove a part of 
the cream and sell what remains as full cream milk. The skimming takes away the 
larger part of the food value. (529,581.) 

Mr. Geiiumann, director of the laboratory of the Chicago department of health, 
says that supervision of the quality of milk sold in Chicago was established by a city 
ordinance in October, 1892, and was transferred to the department of health in Sep¬ 
tember, 1893. During 1893, out of nearly 9,000 samples analyzed, more than 45 per 
cent were below grade. The first 500 samples were taken at railway stations imme¬ 
diately on arrival. Of these only 41 samples, or 18'per cent, were below grade. Of 
the next 500 samples, taken from dealers' wagons on the street, 374, or 75 per cent, 
were below grade. This showed that at that time the adulteration was chiefly the 
work of the city dealers. In February, 1894, an increased number of samples were 
taken in the poorer parts of the city, and it was found that skimmed milk was exten¬ 
sively sold there. In 1895 the department experienced great difficulty in securing 
the, prosecution of offenders. As a result the percentage of [xjorer samples increased 
rapidly. In the latter part of the year the department liegan to publish the names 
of those whose samples were found below grade, in the daily papers, without await¬ 
ing the results of prosecution. This policy resulted in a great improvement in the 
character of the milk offered. In Decemlier, 1895, the prohibition of the coloring of 
milk and cream caused a temporary rise in the apparent proportion of poor samples. 
In September, 1897, prolonged dry weather caused a milk famine, and the use of 
water and other adulterants to eke out the short supply was apparent in the increased 
proportion of poor milk. (835.) 

Dr. Gehrmann submits a diagram showing a diminution of the per cent of milk 
samples found below grade in Chicago from 49 per cent in February, 1894, to about 
2 per cent in 1897, with some temporary fluctuations due to special causes. (635, 
636.) 

Mr. Kennicott says that milk robbed of par; of its cream is made to look rich by 
coloring with annatto or with aniline dyes. It is an unsettled question whether 
some of these dyes are injurious to health or not. Very little pure milk is sold in 
cities. Boston probably has the best milk in the country. In Boston, for a part of 
the year, the standard of milk requires 13 per cent of solids, while in Illinois milk 
which has 12 per cent of solids passes as pure. (531.) 

Mr. Aoeb, master of the State Grange of Mary land, states that persons have recently 
been arrested in the District of Columbia for selling sophisticated cream and milk. 
He understands that standard cream must have 20 per cent of pure fat; some samples 
were found to have only 14 per cent. These samples looked as good as cream of 
standard richness. A yellow coloring matter had been added. Milk is sometimes 
colored to increase its apparent richness. A preparation of annatto is used for this 
purpose, as well as for coloring butter. The witness does not think it injurious to 
health. (116,117.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, says that the boards of 
health of the principal cities of his State have recently taken up the matter of milk 
adulteration, and have greatly improved conditions. The adulteration of milk is 
easy to detect. Mr. Hamilton believes that the supply in the cities referred to is now 
reasonably pure. (371.) 

2. Oheeze.— Mr. Flandehs, Assistant Cornmissionea of Agriculture of New York, 
says that the State of New York has for several years given instruction to its cheese 
makers in order that they might produce a uniform first-grade article. It has pro¬ 
vided by statute for the issue of a brand bearing the words “New York State Full 
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Cream Cheese” to each factory that makes such cheese, and the agricultural depart¬ 
ment of the State prevents the fraudulent.sale of filled cheese and of cheese falsely 
branded as to quality. The purpose has been to make the State brand a guaranty 
of the quality of the product. But some cheese dealers in the West, particularly in 
Chicago, have imitated the State brand and placed it on inferior goods. This injures 
the reputation of the cheese and the cheese makers of New York, and ruins the 
market. (995,096.) (See also Wieting, 994.) 

Mr. FLANDBRssaysthatthe New York State full cream cheese brand can not be pro¬ 
tected under the patent or trade-mark or copyright laws. The person who registers a 
trade-mark must have a proprietary interest in it, and the State has no such interest 
in the cheese produced within its borders. Each proprietor of a cheese factory might 
file his particular brand, but the expense would lie too great; the cost of filing the 
trade-mark would be $25, and there would be the additional cost of protecting it in 
the courts. (996.) 

8. Flour and corn meal.—Mr. Kennicott, former city chemist of Chicago, says that 
he does not know whether flour is adulterated with corn flour in Chicago or not. A 
friend of his has examined samples of flour without finding corn flour. (532.) 

Mr. Snow, statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, says that the mixed-flour law 
of Congress has resulted in the almost entire abandonment of the mixing of wheat 
flour with corn flour. (237.) 

Dr. Samuel J. Jones has been told of a miller who regulated the dilution of his 
corn meal by the customer’s promptness of payment; if he was prompt, he got corn 
meal; if doubtful pay, he got a certain percentage of com cob; and if very doubtful, 
he got a very large proportion of cob and very little corn. (527.) 

4. Maple augar and airup. — Mr. Speak does not know of any adulteration of maple 
sugar in Vermont. The law of the State is very strict against it, and would be sharply 
enforced. Only about 10 per cent of the genuine Vermont product is sold in the 
form of sirup; the remainder is sold as sugar. So far as the sugar is not sent to spe¬ 
cial customers a large part of it goes to sirup houses outside of the State, where it is 
mixedwith giueoseand cane sugar and sold as pure Vermont maple sirup. Themaple 
sirup found in the markets is a combination of about 20 per cent of the purest grade 
of maple sugar with glucose and cane sugar. This adulteration not only lowers the 
price of the honest goods, but discredits them with the consumer. Mr. Spear con¬ 
siders the lalieling of such a combination “ Vermont .maple sugar ” as much a coun¬ 
terfeit as counterfeit money. The consumer pays nearly the price of pure goods, and 
the producer of honest goods suffers. (408, 409.) 

#. Olive oil.—Mr. Kennicott says that cotton-seed oil is as good food, or very nearly 
as good, as olive oil. He has used cotton-seed oil as a salad oil, knowing what it was, 
and he likes it just as well as olive oil. (533.) 

8. Cream of tartar.—Mr. Kennicott says that cream of tartar is sold in Chicago 
which does not contain any cream of tartar whatever, but consists of soda calcium 
phosphate, similar to phosphate rock that is sold as a fertilizer. There is nothing 
unclean about it. The witness has found as much as 55 per cent of plaster of paris 
in cream of tartar. It was impossible to say whether it was added as plaster of paris 
or was produced in the manufacture of the soda calcium phosphate. The plaster of 
paris would be simply inert matter in the Btomach. (533.) 

7. Coffee, sploee, and drug*.— Mr. Kennicott showed samples of ground coffee 
which contained dried grain, and samples of artificial coffee beans, unground. He 
also showed “fillers” for pepper, cinnamon, cayenne pepper, nutmeg, mustard, all¬ 
spice, and cloves. These fillers are composed of dried and pulverized grain. 
Ground buckwheat hulls are sometimes used to imitate black pepper. Similar sub¬ 
stitutes are also extensively used for filling drugs. Fillers are made to resemble in 
appearance the spices or drugs with which they are to be mixed. These adultera¬ 
tions are not directly injurious. (530.) 

8. Beer.— Mr. Kennicott Btates that he has never found anything particularly 
injurious in beer, although he has been told and has read of adulterations which are 
undoubtedly injurious. Some of the foreign beers have been colored with picric 
acid. Much beer is made with impure water, and this is a kind of adulteration. (532.) 

9. Canned goodi.—Mr. Kennicott says that canned pease are colored green with 
copper. (530.) 

10. Beitanrant foode. —Dr. Samuel J. Jones testifies that the proprietor of a Chi¬ 
cago restaurant brought a pie to a chemist of that city to lie analyzed to determine 
what filling his competitor used in order to undersell him. The result of the 
analysis led the chemist to analyze other articles of restaurant food, and after doing 
so he came to the conclusion that he had taken all the down-town lunches he caned 
to, and that he would carry his lunch. (626.) 
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11. Unoletnlinau in preparing food.—Mr. Kennicott mentions the making of filthy 
foods, which may be unintentional, as being of the same nature as adulteration’. 
He exhibited a piece of bread with a young rat baked in it. He also showed a piece 
of candy bought in a department, store, which was (lusted over with flour and 
appeared to be in a good condition, but which was found extremely filthy when the 
flour was removed. (530.) 

12. Stock foods.—Mr. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, complains that there are 
millions of dollaiV worth of stock foods sold which are of very little value. The 
agricultural pa[>ers seem to be afraid to say what they think on the subject, possibly 
in some cases because the proprietors of the foods advertise ■’extensively; and many 
of them do not know how little value there iH in some of the foods. Mr. Greeley 
says the experiment stations ought to take up the question, as a few Eastern stations 
have, and publish the frauds. He also favors a national law on the subject, on the 
ground that local laws are not feared by those who violate laws. (940, 941.) 

C. Oleomargarine. (See also Oleo oil and butter, p . cccxu ) —1. Extent of its me 
os bntter.—Mr. Vail does not think the Vermont creameries use oleo in butter; he has 
never heard of a case against the creameries, and the Vermont law is very strict in 
that regard. (415.) 

Mr. Flanders, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that when 
the State agricultural department was established oleomargarine was manufactured 
in large quantities in New York, hundreds of thousands of pounds a year, and sold 
as butter. Now, none is made in the State and little is sold there; what is sold is 
sold clandestinely. (998.) 

Mr. Flanders says that the violations of the oleomargarine law in New York are 
few when one considers the si/.e of the State and the population. They sometimes 
result from the acts of persons outside the State. Thus a man in Buffalo was found 
to be selling oleomargarine as renovated butter. He claimed that he had been 
deceived, and it was not.found possible to prove the contrary. The packages bore no 
marks to indicate that they contained oleomargarine. The packers had failed to 
comply with the United States law in this respect. The companies from which the 
goods had been bought were found to lie “fakes,” covers for the real producers. It 
is believed that the large manufacturers of oleomargarine, with some exceptions, 
conduct their business in a legitimate way. (996, 997.) 

2. Wholeiomeneo.—Mr. Flanders regards renovated butter as by all means a more 
wholesome article of food than oleomargarine, “liecause one is a butter fat and the 
other is a fat that was never intended to go into the human stomach raw. It takes 
more effort to digest oleomargarine than it does to digest butter.” He understands 
that oleomargarine contains 4 or 5 times as much stearin as butter, and that while 
good butter contains from 4 to 8 per cent of butyric acid, oleomargarine has only a 
trace of it. Butyric acid is an aid to digestion. (097.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks that butterine made 
from healthy animals without the use of impure or injurious substances would not 
be injurious to health. (368.) 

Mr. Kennicott, former city chemist of Chicago, regards butterine as a good food, 
and objects only to the selling of it as butter and at the price of butter. There is a 
very large legitimate market for butterine. (530.) 

Mr. Ager, master of the State Grange of Maryland, does not consider oleomagarine 
a wholesome foodj at least he would not buy it for his own use. The great objec¬ 
tion to the trade in it, however, is the fact that it is sold for butter. “Jt takes the 
place and lessens the price of a good article. ” (116.) 

D. Legal remedies.—1. Existing pnre-food legislation.— Massachusetts— Mr. 
Stockwkll says the Massachusetts State Board of Health has appropriations to enforce 
the pure-food laws, and the Dairy Bureau punishes the fraudulent sale of oleomarga¬ 
rine. The oleomargarine law has stood the test of the highest courts and is being 
largely copied in other States.. The food laws of Massachusetts are working well. 
(902.) 

Pennsylvania . —Mr. Hamilton testifies that the Pennsylvania pure-food law has 
done good service in clearing the shelves of grocery stores of articles of food injuri¬ 
ous to health. It was formerly the practice of manufacturers to use preservatives, 
such as boracic acid and salicylic acia, which are regarded as injurious. There are 
some 13 inspectors whose sole business it is to secure samples, and a number of 
chemists whose business it is to analyze them and report to the dairy and food com¬ 
missioner. Whenever the chemists report that an article is clearly a violation of the 
law suit is brought. The law does not reach the adulteration of goods with harm¬ 
less substances. If the manufacturer marks on the package that it 18 a compound he 
may put in any adulteration not injurious to health, and the public may be deceived 
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in supposing that there is more of the valuable ingredient than there really is. Inert 
Bubstances are not considered likely to be injurious. A certain amount of such 
material seems to be necessary in order to distend the stomach properly; but there 
may lie so much put in as to make the food practically worthless. (387, 368.) 

Illinois.— Mr. Georoe testifies that Illinois has a butterine law, but not a pure-food 
law covering the entire ground. Even the butterine law is not what it should lie. 
It compels the large packages to be marked, but boarding houses and hotels put but¬ 
terine on the tables without notice, and people eat it without knowing what it is. 
(226.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. Greeley testifies that South Dakota has a pure-food law. 
(940.} 

Kentucky. —Mr. Nall says the Kentucky pure-food law is under the direction of 
the Director of the Experiment Station. He is the official who sees that the pure- 
food law is enforced. (814.) 

Louisiana— Dr. Stubbs thinks food inspection is left to the cities in Louisiana. 
New Orleans has a chemist entirely engaged in the detection of impure food. (784.) 

2. Character of laws needed.— Dr. Gehrmann says that laws to promote purity of 

food ought to be extremely explicit as to quality and quantities of constituents. 
General expressions are differently interpreted by successive administrations, with 
the result that dealers are placed at a disadvantage and the public does not know 
what to expect. It is very desirable that food laws be uniform in the various cities 
and States. Food inspectors should be persons interested in the work, and the chief 
executive should have some of the qualities of the scientific man, but should be 
primarily a man of executive ability. Every case of adulteration should be fully 
tried, and political anil personal considerations should tie strictly excluded. Meas¬ 
ures should be taken for educating the public in regard to requirements of the law. 
Finally, a penalty which dealers fear more than any fine is the publication of the 
names of those who sell impure food. (637.) . 

3. Need of national legislation.— Mr. Kennicoit, former city chemist of Chicago, 
says that while some States, like Michigan and Massachusetts, have excellent food 
laws, and are able to diminish the practice of adulteration within their territory, not 
much can be done until national legislation is obtained. Goods which do not pass 
inspection in one State may pass in another. The great remedy is to force manu¬ 
facturers to mark goods for wliat they are; but until we have national legislation 
witii regard to the marking of goods nothing effective can be accomplished. (530, 

Professor Davenport, of the University of Illinois, is decidedly in favor of national 
legislation to prevent the adulteration of food. He says that the matter can not be 
controlled by. State legislation, liecauee strict laws in one State result in the dumping 
of adulterated products upon other States. He emphasizes the need of national legis¬ 
lation, providing that the brand on a product shall be a true index of what it is, 
lioth for home protection and for the protection of the export trade. (272.) 

Mr. Norrib says the National Grange has passed a resolution recommending pure- 
food legislation. He believes the United States is the only nation that has no law 
irotecting its food products, and that adulterated products crowd out pure goods. 
332 ) 

Mr. Spear says no matter of legislation is regarded with as much solicitude by the 
farmers of Vermont as a national pure-food law. They think it reasonable to ask 
maple-sugar manufacturers to put upon every package a statement as to its purity or 
adulteration. (408, 409.) , , 

Mr. VVietino and Mr. Flanders, respectively Commissioner and Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture of New York, agree that the National Government should 
enact a law that no dairy or food products entering into interstate commerce may be 
falsely branded or labeled as to the State in which they are made. Bills to this 
effect have been introduced in Congress, but have not passed. They also approve 
the principle of the Grout bill, that whenever dairy or food products are brought 
into a State they should immediately become subject to the State law, even if in 
original packages, just as if they had been products of the State. (994,996,998.) 

Mr. Dye considers it desirable that Federal and State legislation should cooperate 
in remedying the evil of adulteration, which is injurious to the producer of pure 
articles as well as to the consumer. Everything should be sold strictly for what it 
is. There should be a penalty for selling goods for pure which are not so. (98.) 

Mr. Coles, a fanner and dairyman of New Jersey, favors the enactment of a pure- 
food law. He says that while every man has a right to make any umnjunous article, 
he should sell it under its proper name. He should not manufacture oleomargarine 
and sell it for butter. (128.) 

Mr. Milleh, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, considers a pure- 
food law very difficult to enforce. Such a law should be of a national character, 
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and the enforcement of it should be in the hands of the Department of Agriculture. 
(017.) 

Mr. Weddbrburn, master of the State Grange of Virginia, believes that there 
should be a national pure-food law based upon the interstate-commerce clause of the 
Constitution. The enforcement of it should be confided to the Department of 
Agriculture. (633.) 

Mr. Hanley thinks thereshould bea Federal pure-food law. Any agency that would 
establish the reliability of American goods would give them a greater market value. 
Everything should be branded as it goes out. The National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union favors a national pure-food and inspection law. (283.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks that the United 
States ought to require all packages of food products to bear labels showing their 
constituents. This would prevent fraud and enable everyone to know what he was 
buying. Such a law would have to be national to lie effective. The States could, 
however, have an analysis made to determine whether the contents of the packages 
corresponded with their labels. (371.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, is inclined to believe that pure- 
food legislation should be National rather than State, the rights of citizens of one 
State to do business in another State being so mixed up that sometimes protection is 
not found in State laws. In regard to drugs and food products generally other than 
agricultural products, Mr. Nall sees no reason for putting the execution of the law in 
the Agricultural Department. (814.) 

Dr. Stubbs says there is quite a favorable sentiment among the farmers of Ixmisiana 
for a national pure-food law. They would prefer a national to a State law, because 
recent decisions in whole-package cases frustrate the State laws to a large extent. 
Dr. Stubbs would give the national Department of Agriculture the execution of the 
law. (784.) 

Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, hopes 
that the Government will take hold of the subject of the adulteration of foods and 
drugs. (940, 941.) 

Mr. McKay, a trustee of the Universityof Illinois, thinks there ought to be national 
pure-food legislation, for State laws arc too desultory and conflicting to be very 
effective. The matter should lie under control of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. McKay suggests that a special appropriation be made by the 
National Government to each of the experiment stations for carrying on investiga¬ 
tions on the subject of pure fowl. (534.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, favors a national pure-food law. 
(254.) 

Mr. Cloiian, of West Virginia, favors Federal pure-food legislation. He thinks 
pure-food legislation should lie general and apply everywhere; otherwise there is 
nothing to hinder grocers in Pennsylvania or other States having pure-food laws when 
they get something that will not pass inspection from dumping it into West Virginia, 
where there is no such law. Mr. Clohan would lodge the execution of the pure-food 
law in the Department of Agriculture, or pertiaps in the Department of Justice, as 
everyone is interested in the matter. (600, 601.) 

Mr. Snow testifies that pure-food legislation has been widely discussed at meetings 
of farmers’ organizations, and that they all favor it. The antagonism to pure food 
legislation has grown out of the unwillingness of manufacturers to submit their busi¬ 
ness to public inspection. There have fen organizations among manufacturers to 
postpone pure-food legislation. (237.) 

Mr. George favors a national pure-food law to protect the consumer as well as the 
producer of farm products. (226.) 

Mr. Powers advocates Federal legislation providing for the inspection and guaranty 
of articles of interstate and international trade. He says there is loss to the Ameri¬ 
can farmers from the fact that some of our com shipped to Euro)>ean ports, though 
warranted by certain export cities, reaches there in an unmerchantable condition, 
the loss of foreign dealers reacting to the detriment of American exportation. The 
Government should find out what places are thus permitting the issu„ of valueless 
certificates, and should seek to protect the good name of American farm products in 
the markets of the world. In the case of meat products he thinks the inspection is 
well conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry. (192.) 

Dr. Samuel J. Jones, president of the National Pure Food Association, thinks the 
better element of manufacturers, who wish to be honest but are driven to the sophis¬ 
tication of foods by competition, would welcome relief from this state of affairs. He 
believes that it is the duty of venders to let people know what they are getting and 
paying for, and that the law should secure this. In his opinion <4he most natural 
place for conducting the inspection and control of food would be the United States 
Department of Agriculture. (527-529.) 
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4. Propoied legizlation agaimt oleomargarine.—Mr. Brigham believes that the tax 
on oleomargarine should be increased. There is no injustice in the sale of oleomar¬ 
garine as such, but most people lielieve they are buying butter. The pure-food laws 
of the various States have been of great advantage to the consumer and to the farmer, 
but officers are under strong temptation not to enforce them effectively. Legislation 
to warn the foreign purchaser as to the character of goods he buys would also be 
advantageous to the American farmer. (22-27.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, thinks that the United 
States ought to put a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine, “so as to raise the 
price of it so that it can not undersell butter in the same market.” It costs about 7 
cents to manufacture. The dealer gets 18 or 20 cents for it. This leaves so large a 
profit after paying the present 2-cent tax that the temptation to fraudulent substitu¬ 
tion is very great. If the tax were 10 cents the profit would be so small that it 
would hardly pay to take the risk of evading the 8tate laws. (370,371.) 

Mr. Aoek would have a heavy tax put upon oleomargarine, and he would also have 
it colored pink instead of yellow. Mr. Ager states that there is very little butter 
which is not colored. He does not consider the coloring matter injurious to the health, 
lie does not suppose that any of his auditors would use winter butter in its natural 
whiteness in preference to the colored article, even with knowledge of the artificial 
coloring. (11(1, 117.) 

Mr. BACHELOEii'believes that any product which is not made strictly from milk and 
cream should be so distinguishable or so marked that all persons using it shall know 
that it is not pure butter. The present laws often require labeling by which the pur¬ 
chaser is notified, but the actual users in hotels, boarding houses, etc., generally sup¬ 
pose that it is pure butter. The witness has secured 32 prosecutions within one month 
for the violation of the New Hampshire law requiring hotels, etc., to notify their guests 
that oleomargarine is used. There is no objection to the sale of oleomargarine under 
its own name and character. (45.) 

Mr. Bachelder advocates a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine colored in 
imitation of butter. 

Mr. G reei.kv, of South Dakota, says oleomargarine should be made to sail under 
its own colors, just as other foods and drugs should. Many prefer properly made 
oleomargarine, as it is possible to have it much cleaner than butter, because it is hard 
to keep milk clean. Mr. Greeley thinks no very severe oleomargarine law can ever 
lx- enforced. (945.) 

Mr. Stockwell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, favors 
the Grout bill, feeling that oleomargarine is a fraud upon the dairy interests of the 
country which should lie abated. The manufacturer of oleo should, at any rati-, use 
some distinguishing color, so that it might lx- sold upon its merits. 

Mr. Stockwell also favors the Brosius bill. (902.) 

Mr. Norms says there is a gcxxl oleomargarine law in New York which is very well 
carried out, and that it should be extended throughout the whole country. (332.) 

Mr. Budge, of North Dakota, thinks some way should lx provided by which peo¬ 
ple should know what they are getting. Oleomargarine should be branded for what 
it is. (857,858.) 

XVII. FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 

A. Purposes, extent, and results.— 1. Ideas underlying the organisation of 
farmers.— Professor Da vkni-out, of the University of Illinois, believes that the original 
idea resulting in the organization of farmers was the need of protection. A wave of 
sentiment went over the country to the effect that everything must be organized. 
Among farmers there was a strong objection to middlemen, and in many sections the 
Grange was organized with that idea principally in mind. The Grange stores were 
not successful, as a rule, but farmers learned something about retail prices, and found 
that a profit of 25 per cent on dry goods, for example, was not very big pay. (268.) 

Mr. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, says that the National Grange 
and other farmers’ organizations have been forced into existence by the combinations 
in other lines of industry, by railroad discrimination, etc. The first purpose of these 
farmers’ organizations was to protect their financial interests, hut later they sought to 
improve the social and intellectual condition of the agricultural classes. The organi¬ 
zations are not less active than in their earlier days, but are somewhat more con¬ 
servative, undertaking to discuss thoroughly each proposition and to push it through. 
(18,19.) 

Mr. Brigham says there is no business that requires more general intelligence than 
farming. Moreover, the attractiveness of the farm can be greatly increased by edu¬ 
cating the farmers. To this end the farmers’ organizations are endeavoring to intro¬ 
duce educational, literary, and social advantages of various kinds. They aim to have 
an organization in every township. (8.) 
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Mr. Brown, president of the Georgia Agricultural Society, urges especially the 
necessity of organization among fanners to protect their interests and to educate them. 
Most farmers, especially in the South, think little about their business, and this in 
part explains their failure to diversity agriculture. (69, 70.) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, enumerates five general organizations of farmers—the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union (the Southern branch 
of the organization), the Fanners’ Mutual Benefit Association, the Patrons of Industry, 
and the National-Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. The farmers were organized for 
social and intellectual culture mainly, and for cooperative effort. Mr. George thinks 
the effect of organization has been very good. The Granger laws and perhaps the 
bntterine law resulted from the oiganization of the Grange. The Farmers’ Alliance 
assisted in securing legislation concerning butterine. These orders were all nonparti¬ 
san in the first place, their constitutions precluding partisanship, but they did not 
hold to that idea except theoretically; practically they became political parties, and 
in that way have failed. The declaration of principles of the Farmers’ Alliance was 
practically'used as a platform for the People's Party. The Grange, which perhaps 
stands at the head of these organizations, has steered dear of partisanship during the 
last 25 years. (222.) 

Dr. Crowell says the Grange movement, the Farmers’ Alliance of the South, the 
Wheel in the central South, and almost all agricultural organizations have been tailed 
into existence by the necessity of explaining why the farmer was getting so small a 
proportion of wfiat the consumer paid for farm products. It has been necessary to 
look at the relation of agriculture to the distributive system and the world market. 
(337.) 

Mr. Wilson, master of the Illinois State Grange, thinks farmers should be organ¬ 
ized for the discussion of matters of common interest, lioth as to the best manner of 
cultivation and such great economic questions as transportation, foreign markets, 
etc. (250.) 

2. Fanners’ organisations in various States. — Massachuxeltn. —Mr. Stock well testifies 
that there are in Massachusetts 34 agricultural societies represented on the Board of 
Agriculture, 9 horticultural societies, 16 farmers’ and mechanics’ dubs and associa¬ 
tions, 24 farmers' clubs, 16 Pomona and 158 subordinate granges, as well as the State 
Grange, and 18 agricultural organizations of a miscellaneous nature. Mr. Stockwell 
thinks the improvement in agricultural methods has come very largely from these 
organizations. (893.) 

Ohio. —Mr. Miller says there are various farmers’ organizations in Ohio, the 
Grange being, perhaps, the leading one in numbers and influence. (613.) 

North Dakota. —Mr. Budge says there are not very many farmers’ organizations in 
North Dakota. The Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance have gone to pieces. The 
people do not seem to take much interest in the grain-growing associations, and 
there are very few farmers’ dolts. The Farmers’ Alliance ran into politics and Pop¬ 
ulism; the leaders ran it to benefit themselves. (851.) 

Mr. Prom, of Milton, N. Dak., says there is now no organization among the farm¬ 
ers of that district. There was one once—the Farmers’ Alliance, originally started for 
discussing agriculture for the benefit of farmers—but it turned into a political associa¬ 
tion and went to pieces. (792.) 

Smith Dakota.— Mr. Jumper says there are no grain growers’ associations, alliances, 
or granges in the northern half of South Dakota. They have all gone out of exist¬ 
ence. (737.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, does not believe in the organization of fanners, as 
a rule, his particular reason being that organizing tends to eliminate individuality 
and independence. He thinks clubs and associations hi the country are apt to have 
too many rules and regulations. In South Dakota the organizations have been drawn 
into politics. The farmercan not think as sharply as the politician, who has nothing 
but polities to think about and will 11 work ” these organizations, even though they 
swear they will have no politics in them. Mr. Greeley is glad to note a growing 
tendency among the best farmers of his section to depend more upon themselves and 
less upon organizations and legislation for success. In some parts of South Dakota 
there are a few small farmers’ clubs. (937,938.) 

Virginia .— Mr. Wedderburn says there are practically no organizations of farmers 
in Virginia. The Grange was very largely organized at one time, but it got into pol¬ 
itics and broke up; though an attempt was made to keep it up for a number of years, 
it is practically out of existence. The Farmers’ Alliance went the same way, hut a 
little more quickly. The Horticultural Society and farmers’ clubs here and there are 
practically the only organizations keeping up an existence in the State.* There are 
several very fine farmers’ clubs. Mr. Wedderburn mentions in particular the Wood- 
lawn Club, in Fairfax County, composed principally of New Jersey Quakers, who 
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migrated to Virginia before the war and bought some of the original Mount Vernon 
estate. He characterizes them as thrifty, intelligent, industrious, and successful 
farmers. (624.) 

Went Virginia.—'Mi. Clohan says the Farmers’ Alliance was very short lived in 
West Virginia. It went into politics, and was apparently of no value to anyone. 
The idea of the Alliance was to be a great political party and get the offices. (600.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall testifies that there are numbers of organizations among the 
live-stock breeders in Kentucky, and recently he has endeavored to get farmers to 
organize county clubs, showing that it would be of great assistance to the State 
Department of Agriculture if they would do so. (811.) 

North Carolina.— Mr. White testifies that there are granges, agricultural societies, 
ami farmers’ alliances in North Carolina, but colored men are not admitted to them 
unless they form separate organizations. There were a good many colored alliances 
until the organization came into disrepute by getting into politics. The Farmers’ 
Alliance of North Carolina drifted into the Populists, who made an alliance with the 
Republicans. There is a statute prohibiting political organizations of a secret char¬ 
acter, and as the Alliance meetings are secret they could not be kept up. Among 
the colored tenant farmers there is little or no organization or meeting for the dis¬ 
cussion of agricultural methods. (424, 426.) 

Mr. Graham, president of the Farmers’ Alliance of North Carolina, testifies that 
tiie Alliance in its palmy days was a great benefit to the farmers in that State; it 
nearly broke up the lien system. The Alliance borrowed money and bought goods 
and sold them at cash prices, reducing the price of flour and other articles one-half. 
In this way the farmers got on their feet, and the mortgaging of crop to-day is much 
less prevalent than formerly . Unfortunately politics got into the Alliance, but Mr. 
Graham looks for a reorganization with politics eliminated. He estimates that the 
membership in North Carolina is between 5,000 and 6,000. (437.) 

South Carolina.—Mi. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that both 
the Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance have existed in his region, but they have passed 
away. (829.) 

Georgia. —Of farmers’ organizations ill Georgia Mr. Hale says: 

"At one time the Grange and the Farmers’ Alliance were both there, but both tumbled into politic* 
and thought they tvere going to benefit agriculture entirely by legislation. They began at the wrong 
end. If they had made them educational institutions for the farmer and taught them to mind their 
own business and become better business men they would have succeeded better." 

There are now no permanent organizations covering the whole State except the 
State agricultural and horticultural societies. Mr. Hale does not believe that either 
the Alliance or the Grange has a subordinate organization in the State. There are 
some local organizations. (390,391.) 

3. Benefits of organization.— Dr. Crowell says organization has raised the farmer’s 
standards of living and of profit by improving liis purchasing power. He has 
become a more intelligent purchaser, and organization has given him a larger view 
of his function in the community. He has come to feel that the agricultural interest 
is so intimately connected with all other economic interests that he must maintain a 
high standard of living in order to preserve his social efficiency. To Borne extent 
organization has prevented the migration of young men from the farm by giving 
them association and opportunity for leadership. (337.) 

Mr. Ketchum thinks termers’ organizations liave been of great benefit. The farm¬ 
ers’ organizations in New Jersey have been the means of disseminating information 
and have been of advantage in'tlie purchase of fertilizers and other supplies. (135.) 

Mr. Coles says there are always benefits resulting from an organization if it is car¬ 
ried on properly. It gives the members ideas and protection and they can cooperate 
to a certain extent, though fanners do not cooperate as well as men in many other 
occupations. (126.) 

Mr. Norms believes that the great need of the agriculturist is organization and a 
more intelligent knowledge of the affairs of the country and of his own business. 
He is informed by an institute worker that wherever the Grange or farmers’ clubs 
have a firm hold in New York State the farmers are more progressive than in other 
counties. Mr. Norris does not urge the organization of the Grange on the ground of 
its financial benefits as much as for its educational and social benefits. The great social 
benefit of the organization is that it brings all the members of the family into one 
order where farm and household matters are discussed. It opens up a new avenue 
of thought to the farmers’ wives and creates a better feeling among the termers. (329.) 

Mr. Brigham says that organizations have been very beneficial in protecting the 
farmers’ against unjust combinations to force down priceB of agricultural products 
or to put up prices of goods bought by the farmers. Mr. Brigham refers especially 
to one case where wool buyers sought to fix the price in Ohio at 25 cents. Toe State 
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Grange, liv a circular to farmers to hold bark their wool, kept the price above this 
figure. 

It was formerly impossible for farmers to buy agricultural implements directly 
from the manufacturer. They had to pay an exceedingly high profit to middlemen. 
The various organizations have done much toward ascertaining the first cost of such 
implements and securing arrangements for buying them directly, if desired. By 
means of such arrangements the middlemen have been forced to content themselves 
with reasonable profits. The witness speaks also of a case where his organization 
was successful in preventing Arbuckle Brothers from refusing to sell their coffee to 
dealers who disposed of it at less than the fixed manufacturer’s price. The attempt 
of the National Cordage Company to put up the price of binder twine from 10 cents to 
25 cents was also checked by the refusal of the farmers belonging to organizations 
to buy any twine whatever. (18-20.) 

Mr.’ Dye believes that the arganization of farmers is of great advantage in enabling 
them to cooperate in buying goods in large quantities, especially fertilizers and gro¬ 
ceries. It also helps them to cooperate in selling goods, thereby reducing the cost 
of transportation and the expenses of middlemen. Organization also improves the 
condition of the farmer generally, increases his intelligence, etc. (94.) 

Mr. Wilson testifies that the Matrons of Husbandry have effected some good legis¬ 
lation, both State and national. They secured the railroad legislation known as the 
Granger laws of Illinois. He refers also to the oleomargarine law, pure-food legisla¬ 
tion, and the raising of the Commissioner of Agriculture to a Cabinet position, and 
says the organized farmers are entirely responsible for free rural mail delivery; also 
that it was largely through the Grange that the interstate commerce law was passed. 
Not a railroad in Illinois obeyed the law reducing, the passenger tratfic from 4 to 3 
cents until the farmers carried it to the Supreme Court and won the case. 

Dr. Crowell thinks that, in spite of the failure of the Potter law to reduce railroad 
rates, the influence of farmers’ organizations on transportation lias been helpful. 
(337.) 

B. Particular organizations. —1. Patron* of Huibandry.— Mr. Jones, master 
of the National Grange, states that the fundamental purpose of the Patrons of Hus¬ 
bandry is to elevate and improve the agricultural classes, socially, intellectually, 
morally, and financially. 

There are between 27,000 and 28,000 Grangers in the country. The membership 
in a local grange is notallowed to fall below 13. The largest number in any one local 
organization is 607. Aside from these subordinate bodies there is the county or 
Pomona Grange, the State Grange, composed of representatives from county and local 
granges, and a National Grange, coni[>osed of the masters of the State granges. 

One of the chief purposes of the order was to institute a harmonious spirit among 
the fanners of different sections. This it has largely accomplished. Locally also its 
social advantages have been of inestimable value. Farming by its very nature tends 
toward too much isolation. The Grange lias done much to promote harmony among 
individuals, social enjoyment, and refined usages. A majority of the attendants at 
the local meetings are women, who appreciate highly the advantages offered. 

From an educational standpoint the organization has improved the public-school 
system in the country districts everywhere, and is now insisting that agricultural 
science lie taught in the schools. At its meetings themes relating to agriculture, 
domestic and political economy, and the duties of citizenship are discussed. After 
men and women have been in the order for a year, fully 95 per cent of them take 
part in the educational features. The organization also makes efforts to beautify the 
roads and homes. It aims to increase the attractiveness of farm life, insisting on the 
value of the farm as a home, and not merely as a source of income. In this way it 
lias kept the value ol farms from decreasing. (29, 30.) 

Mr. Jones says the National Grange is not partisan, but it does seek legislation of 
various sorts in the interest* of farmers. It has legislative committees in every State, 
but its members realize that the farmer can not be favored beyond his just deserts 
without injury to others, and that injury to others reaetson the farmer. The organi¬ 
zation expects much from the work of the Industrial Commission, and believes that 
it should be perpetual. It is prepared to cooperate with the commission in any way. 
(30,31.) 

Mr. Brigham says the National Grange is steadily increasing in strength. It was 
founded in 1866, but had little growth until 1872. It now includes about 28,000 
organizations, and has gained in membership probably 100,000 during the past 10 
years. It does not enter party politics, hut endeavors to secure vanons political 
reforms, such as direct election of senators, and to educate its members politically. 
The result* accomplished in this direction nave been very encouraging. (20,21.) 
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Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the Grange was organ¬ 
ized for social, educational, and financial benefits. The educational feature was con¬ 
sidered especially important, and he thinks the greatest benefit of the order is 
educational. The members must be engaged in agriculture or in occupations which 
do not conflict with it; clergymen and school teachers are admitted. The State of 
New Hampshire has 21,200 members in more than 200 granges, but the order is not 
generally prosperous in the South. There was at one time a strong organization in 
Maryland, but it has been materially reduced. Many were disappointed because it 
did not assume political features, and many others expected it would put money in 
their pockets without any effort on their parts. At each meeting questions are selected 
for discussion at the next meeting, and papers are read on those questions. Any 
question of interest to agriculturists is acceptable, but partisan politics and sectarian 
religion are excluded. Professors from the Department of Agriculture and from the 
Maryland Agricultural College are often invited to the county meetings, which are 
held quarterly. The order has National, State, county, and local organizations. 
National and State convocations are held annually. M r. Alger thinks the grange has 
been beneficial in making better farmers and better citizens, and that the social fea¬ 
ture is of much value. Members make many acquaintances, and there is a beneficial 
fraternal feeling existing in the order. The Grange holds to the principle of doing 
business for cash, maintaining that it is better to hire money and pay interest than 
to go in debt. (113,114) 

Mr. Ci.ohan says the Patrons of Husbandry have been in existence at least 25 or 
30 years in West Virginia, and the fanners connected with the organization have 
improved their methods of farming and of buying and selling. Within 4 or 5 years 
after the Grange was organized the price of fertilizers was reduced nearly one-half by 
buying in carloads. The Grange also sold to some extent. Mr. Clohan thinks, how¬ 
ever, that the greatest benefits derived from the organization are social and moral 
rather than financial. The isolation of farmers causes them to become selfish and 
careless about the, appearance of their places. Having a visiting committee resulted 
in a general improvement; if the Grange committee was going to visit a man’s farm he 
would want to put in about a week getting the briars cut out, fences straightened up, 
etc. Mr. Clohan also emphasizes the value of the discussions on agricultural 
methods. (600.) . . 

Mr. Hale says the Grange is doing splendid work in some States where it is work¬ 
ing as an educational organization. In Michigan, New York, California, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, New Jersey, and all the New England States it is doing grand work for 
agriculture. Mr. Hale believes there should be organizations of farmers for educa¬ 
tional purposes in every community. (391.) . 

Vermont. —Mr. Spear testifies that the Grange in Vermont is more of a social busi¬ 
ness organization than strictly educational. (405.) 

Mamichueette.—yir. Stockwell says the Grange is doing an excellent work in 
Massachusetts and working in perfect harmony with the board of agriculture. It 
has done a great deal to add to the intelligence and attractiveness of the fanner’s 
home. Tlie Grange is very largely taking the place of farmers’ clubs in Massachu¬ 
setts, but some of the clubs still remain. Institute speakers are supplied to them 
where possible. (895.) 

New York. —Mr. Nonius, master of the New York State Grange, says granges have 
been established in all but about 6 counties of that State. The Grange has organized 
fire relief associations throughout New York, which have saved the fanners thousands 
of dollars in safe and economical insurance. (320,329.) 

Mr. Norris says the Grange is not a political organization; partisan politics are 
never discussed in the order. Its ultimate objects are sociability, fraternity, and 


intelligence. (329.) . . 

Illinois. —Mr. Wilson, master of tlie Illinois State Grange, says that organization 
has taken some action on the subject of public warehouses or elevators, but it has 
never crystallized into any definite legislation; the organization has never been strong 
enough. The Grange in Illinois is in a flourishing condition, however, and grad¬ 
ually increasing in numbers. Though not itself in business, the State Grange has 
made arrangements whereby the farmers can purchase supplies at very satisfactory 
prices. (250, 251, 253, 254.) 

2. National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union.— Mr. Hanley says the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America represents a membership of some¬ 
thing over 3,600,000 practical farmera and planters in the United States, composed of 
ail shades of political and religious opinions. The main purpose of the union is to 
look after the interests of agriculture in a nonpartisan way, as manufacturers look 
after their interests. The farmers are organizing a trust to fight another trust and to 
resist its attempt to get products for less than the farmers are entitled to. (281,282, 
285.) 
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Mr. Hanley testifies that the attitude of every member of Congress on matters of 
interest to agriculture is subjected to the closest scrutiny of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union. It is the policy of the society to use all its efforts to 
secure the nomination on all party tickets of farmers in agricultural communities, and 
thus assure the election of a representative of agriculture whichever party wins. The 
society will furnish its members with intelligence covering the acts of representatives 
in Congress and in State legislatures. (290, 291.) 

3. drain Growers’ Association. — Mr. Moran, president of the National Grain Growers’ 
Association, says that association is composed entirely of wheatgrowers. Theorgani- 
zation encourages theerection of farmers’ cooperative grain warehouses, a number of 
which are already in existence. The association’s convention at Fargo in the winter 
of 1898-99 is described as a “great gathering,” the opera house being “filled from 
cellar to garret.” There were lectures by very prominent men, including President 
James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad. While the farmers formerly looked 
upon Mr. Hill as one of their worst enemies, from his meeting and talking to them 
at public meetings, they seem to have changed their views and now look upon him as 
a friend of the farmer. (709.) 

4. Agricultural moieties, eto.— Professor Davenport says there isa strong tendency for 
farmers interested in the same line of agriculture to effect organizations. There are a 
great many live-stock breeders’ associations, bee-keepers’ associations, dairymen’s 
associations, horticultural societies, etc., and still other organizationswhien aim to con- 
sider farming as a business. Thereisgettingtobea strong desire on the part of farmers 
to study economic questions, which can not be considered at farmers’ institutes, where 
political and religious subjects are barred. The National Pure Food Congress and 
other national gatherings of farmers aim to discuss broad questions involving the 
economic relations of agriculture to other industries. The discussions are devoid of 
the bitterness once exhibited, and the breadth of view is encouraging. (268, 269.) 

Vermont— Mr. Spear testifies that there is in Vermont a dairymen’s association, a 
Merino sheep breeders’ association, a horse breeders’ association, a bee-keepers’ asso¬ 
ciation, and a maple sugar association, which obtain the best talent for instruction. 
There are also State and county fairs. (405.) 

Ohio.— Mr. Miller says there were movements made in scientific agriculture by a 
few prominent agriculturists of Ohio as early as 1832, but they had not unified their 
work so as to form a State organization until' 1846, when the State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture was organized. (608.) 

South Carolina.— In Mr. Hammond’s neighborhood in South Carolina there is nn 
agricultural society or farmers’ club which has held monthly meetings, except for a 
month or two during the war, since 1848. Discussion lasts from 11 to 2. There are 
two or three men who speak every time, and no one else speaks. It is, however, a 
pleasant social gathering and profitable. (829.) 

Georgia.— Mr. Stevens says that for nearly 60 years there has been in Geoigia a 
State agricultural society, an organization of the leading agriculturists of the State, 
also a horticultural society and a dairy association. The object sought is the 
improvement of agriculture, horticulture, and dairy methods. These societies, 
together with similar less known organizations, have been very beneficial to the 
State. (915.) 

Louisiana.—Dr. Stubbs says the State agricultural society composed of the farmers 
and planters of Louisiana holds a week’s session annually. The leading farmers and 
planters take part. (782, 783.) 

Dr. Stubbs testifies that the Northern Louisiana Agricultural Society holds its 
monthly meetings on the grounds of the experiment station at Calhoun, where it 
has built a hall. People from the adjoining parishes attend the meetings not only 
for the agricultural benefits, but also to see each other and find out what is going on. 
Once a vear the society holds an agricultural camp meeting on the station grounds, 
lasting 3 days. There is no ehaige, and from 3,000 to 7,000 people are on the grounds 
during the whole time. They pitch their tents and camp out. The adjoining par¬ 
ishes, through their police juries (corresponding to county commissioners) contribute 
from 125 to $100 a year to a premium farm fund. The mornings are devoted to dis¬ 
cussion of agricultural subjects by educators or farmers, the afternoons to the exam¬ 
ination of stock and other exhibits, and the nights to question boxes. Any planter 
may ask a question, and it is answered by anyone who can answer it. (780, 781.) 

Dr. Stubbs says enormous exhibits are always made at these meetings, and from 
$300 to $500 a year, contributed by the adjoining ijarishes, is distributed in pre¬ 
miums. Public-spirited citizens add to the amounts given by the police juries, and 
the merchants give certain premiums. The interest is growing. There are usually 
from 100 to 200 horses and mules on exhibition, mostly home reisftl, besides cows, 
hogs, sheep, and farm products. There is no trotting and no betting. (781.) 
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Mr. Ager, master of the Maryland State Grange, says that the Grange was organ¬ 
ized for social, educational, and financial benefits. The educational feature was con¬ 
sidered especially important, and he thinks the greatest benefit of the order is 
educational. The members must be engaged in agriculture or in occupations which 
do not conflict with it; clergymen and school teachers are admitted. The State of 
New Hampshire has 21,200 members in more than 200 granges, but the order is not 
generally prosperous in the South. There was at one time a strong organization in 
Maryland, but it has been materially reduced. Many were disappointed because it 
did not assume political features, and many others expected it would put money in 
their pockets without any effort on their parts. At each meeting questions are selected 
for discussion at the next meeting, and papers are read on those questions. Any 
question of interest to agriculturists is acceptable, but partisan politics and sectarian 
religion are excluded. Professors from the Department of Agriculture and from the 
Maryland Agricultural College are often invited to the county meetings, which are 
held quarterly. The order has National, State, county, and local organizations. 
National and State convocations are held annually. M r. Alger thinks the grange has 
been beneficial in making better farmers and better citizens, and that the social fea¬ 
ture is of much value. Members make many acquaintances, and there is a beneficial 
fraternal feeling existing in the order. The Grange holds to the principle of doing 
business for cash, maintaining that it is better to hire money and pay interest than 
to go in debt. (113,114) 

Mr. Ci.ohan says the Patrons of Husbandry have been in existence at least 25 or 
30 years in West Virginia, and the fanners connected with the organization have 
improved their methods of farming and of buying and selling. Within 4 or 5 years 
after the Grange was organized the price of fertilizers was reduced nearly one-half by 
buying in carloads. The Grange also sold to some extent. Mr. Clohan thinks, how¬ 
ever, that the greatest benefits derived from the organization are social and moral 
rather than financial. The isolation of farmers causes them to become selfish and 
careless about the, appearance of their places. Having a visiting committee resulted 
in a general improvement; if the Grange committee was going to visit a man’s farm he 
would want to put in about a week getting the briars cut out, fences straightened up, 
etc. Mr. Clohan also emphasizes the value of the discussions on agricultural 
methods. (600.) . . 

Mr. Hale says the Grange is doing splendid work in some States where it is work¬ 
ing as an educational organization. In Michigan, New York, California, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, New Jersey, and all the New England States it is doing grand work for 
agriculture. Mr. Hale believes there should be organizations of farmers for educa¬ 
tional purposes in every community. (391.) . 

Vermont. —Mr. Spear testifies that the Grange in Vermont is more of a social busi¬ 
ness organization than strictly educational. (405.) 

Mamichueette.—yir. Stockwell says the Grange is doing an excellent work in 
Massachusetts and working in perfect harmony with the board of agriculture. It 
has done a great deal to add to the intelligence and attractiveness of the fanner’s 
home. Tlie Grange is very largely taking the place of farmers’ clubs in Massachu¬ 
setts, but some of the clubs still remain. Institute speakers are supplied to them 
where possible. (895.) 

New York. —Mr. Nonius, master of the New York State Grange, says granges have 
been established in all but about 6 counties of that State. The Grange has organized 
fire relief associations throughout New York, which have saved the fanners thousands 
of dollars in safe and economical insurance. (320,329.) 

Mr. Norris says the Grange is not a political organization; partisan politics are 
never discussed in the order. Its ultimate objects are sociability, fraternity, and 


intelligence. (329.) . . 

Illinois. —Mr. Wilson, master of tlie Illinois State Grange, says that organization 
has taken some action on the subject of public warehouses or elevators, but it has 
never crystallized into any definite legislation; the organization has never been strong 
enough. The Grange in Illinois is in a flourishing condition, however, and grad¬ 
ually increasing in numbers. Though not itself in business, the State Grange has 
made arrangements whereby the farmers can purchase supplies at very satisfactory 
prices. (250, 251, 253, 254.) 

2. National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union.— Mr. Hanley says the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America represents a membership of some¬ 
thing over 3,600,000 practical farmera and planters in the United States, composed of 
ail shades of political and religious opinions. The main purpose of the union is to 
look after the interests of agriculture in a nonpartisan way, as manufacturers look 
after their interests. The farmers are organizing a trust to fight another trust and to 
resist its attempt to get products for less than the farmers are entitled to. (281,282, 
285.) 
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break away from their own store and buy where they can buy cheapest. Mr. 
George doubts the possibility of organizing farmers thoroughly for commercial ends. 
He has worked at it for several years, but there are so many interferences that failure 
seems inevitable. The leaders become ambitious and want offices, or some outside 
influence makes use of the Grange or the Alliance for its own benefit. (222 -) 

8. Proposed legislation in aid of cooperation. —Mr. Holmes is of the opinion that 
cooperation among,farmers would be strengthened by legislation promoting honesty 
and efficiency of administration. He suggests that incorporated cooperative com¬ 
panies should lie subjected to the sujiervision of a State officer or commission cor¬ 
responding to that to which banks and insurance comparfies are subjected, the 
supervision to consist of examination of accounts and publicity of the business. He 
believes this would protect many cooperators. Mr. Holmes would prefer that Con¬ 
gress should legislate for the cooperative corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
if possible. (160, 161.) 

XVIII. GOVERNMENTAL ACTION IN BEHALF OF AGRICULTURE. 

A. United States Department of Agriculture.— 1. A national department 
of applied ecience. —Dr. Tri e compares the United States Department of Agriculture 
toagreatagricultural experiment station, both working along the higher lines of scien¬ 
tific research to more practical lines and giving out a large amount of information. 
(139.) . , 

Professor Davenport quotes Secretary Wilson to the effect that the United States 
Government interests itself in agriculture in three ways: (1) In collecting insinuation 
about agriculture as a commercial enterprise; (2) in investigating the principles of 
agriculture, through the Department of Agriculture and the experiment stations; 
(3) through the establishment of agricultural colleges in each State. (259.) 

Rermestsfor information. —Mr. Whitney says the Department of Agriculture is con¬ 
stantly in receipt of requests for information as to where certain settlements of people 
could be made to grow certain crops, and very frequently the utmost ignorance is 
shown as to localities and conditions. (800.) 

Dr. Wiley says the men who are putting their money into the beet-sugar industry 
come to the Department of Agriculture to ask where to locate their factories, because 
the Department has collected the data and studied the subject, not from a monetary, 
but from a purely scientific point of view. A large factory built in Colorado in 1901) 
was located by the Department of Agriculture; a great many localities in the State 
wanted the factory and were bidding for it, but the investors wanted to put the fac¬ 
tory in the region that would produce the most business. Some capitalists who 
desired to locate a factory at Fredericksburg, Va., applied to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture for information, and lie advised them not to do so, though very good lieets 
could be grown there, because beets grown 300 miles farther north had a sugar con¬ 
tent 4 per cent greater and would make 80 pounds more sugar to t lie ton at the same 
expense; their competitors farther north could therefore undersell them in any 
market. (648.) • . 

Distribution of bulletins.— Dr. Howard says that owing to recent Congressional leg¬ 
islation there is only one class of bulletins of the Department of Agriculture which 
can be freely distributed to all applicants, namely, the Farmers’ Bulletins. For the 
large bulletins the mailing list is restricted, hut they can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents for 5 or 10 cents apiece. The Division of Entomology 
issues circulars giving concise directions about specific insects. (762.) 

Scientific aids in the Bureau of Soil t.— Mr. Whitney says several college men have 
agreed to go into the Department of Agriculture at low salaries ($40 a month) and 
put themselves under the direction of the tobacco expert employed by the Bureau of 




then will have some training in the laboratories in the principles underlying the 
manipulation of tobacco. Mr. Whitney predicts that these young men will go out 
from the Department at salaries of from $3,000 to $5,000, as other men have who 
have been trained in the Department. Men are leaving jxwitions in which they 
were getting $1,000 or $1,200 and coming to the Department for $40 a month and the 
experience they can get there. Young men readily come to the Department at such 
low salaries because they acquire an intimate knowledge of farming operations, of 
soils, of the production and management of tobacco, etc. Some of the young men 
from the Department have had offers to go out West and protect lands from alkali at 
$2,500 or $3,000. (867,868.) „ 

2. Bureau of Animal Industry. (Sea n\m Diseases of animals, XI B,,p. cclxxi; Krdu- 
sion of American cattle from European countries, XV’ B 3, p. cct'XLVi.)— Dr. Salmon, 
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Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, classifies the work of that Bureau under eight heads, as follows: 

A. Control of contagious diseases of animals in the United States. 

B. To prevent importation of contagion. 

C. To prevent exportation of contagion. 

D. Meat inspection. 

E. Investigation of diseases and remedies. 

F. Cooiwration to prevent disease. 

G. To aid exports. 

If. Collection of information. 

Control of contagious diseases of animals in the United Staten .—Dr. Salmon says the 
disease particularly in view when the Bureau of Animal Industry was established 
was contagious pleuro-jineumonia of cattle, which was causing much anxiety among 
stock raisers and had interfered with exports of live cattle. This disease was com¬ 
pletely stamped out by cooperation between the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
authorities of the interested States. 

The disease second in inqiortance was Texas fever, to prevent the spread of which 
a quarantine line was established. (See map facing p. 742.) The portion of the 
country south of this line is permanently infected with Texas fever, and while the 
cattle in that area do not suffer greatly from the disease, they carry the contagion 
with them when they are taken to other parts of the country, and so produce fatal 
outbreaks. The quarantine does not prevent the shipment of cattle by rail for 
slaughter, provided proper precautions are taken in unloading; and cattle to be sold 
for grazing are allowed to lie shipped from the infected district during November and 
December without restriction. The result of the quarantine and inspection has been 
to prevent Texas fever almost, entirely in the territory north of the quarantine line, 
and also to prevent its development among cattle en route to Europe. 

Sheep scab, though easily cured, has not been easily understood bv sheep owners, 
and has spread until it has become one of the greatest obstacles to the prosperity of 
the sheep industry. Inspectors have recently been stationed in the Western States 
and Territories to prevent the shipment of diseased animals and to supervise the 
dipping of diseased sheep. Inspection for this disease is also maintained in the prin¬ 
cipal stock yards. 

During the quarantine season of 1 899 the employees of the Bureau inspected and 
supervised the movement of 1,058,484 cattle, and supervised the disinfection of 39,663 
ears in which infected cattle had lieen carried; 1,801,379 sheep were examined for 
sheep scab, and 626,838 were dipped under the supervision of the inspectors. (742.) 

Efforts In /irerent the importation of contagious diseases .—Dr. Salmon says that animal 
quarantine stations have tieen established at Boston, New York, and Baltimore, where 
cattle from countries where pleuro-pneumonia has existed are held in quarantine for 
90 days; other ruminant animals and swine are detained 15 days. Inspection and 
quarantine stations have also been established along the Mexican and Canadian 
borders. Tuberculin tests are also required in order to guard against the importa¬ 
tion of animals infected with tuberculosis. Inspectors have recently been sent to 
Great Britain and to Canada to make tuberculin tests, so that, diseased animals may 
lie rejected before shipment. (742.) 

Efforts to prevent exportation of contagion .—Dr. Salmon says that horses, cattle, and 
sheep are inspected liefore shipment in order to prevent the exportation of contagion. 
The animals are marked with tags, and health certificates are issued for cattle and 
horses; it has been impossible to issue certificates for sheep, on account of the exist¬ 
ence of sheep scab and the general infection of stock yards and cars. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 305,182 exiiort cattle, 73,426 sheep, and 37,080 
horses were thus inspeeted. (743.) 

Meat inspection. —Dr. Salmon savs meat inspection has lieen established at the prin¬ 
cipal packing houses to guard against the interstate and foreign shipment of diseased 
meat. The inspection is made liefore the animals are slaughtered and again when 
the carcasses are being dressed. The sound ami wholesome meat is marked for 
identification and certified to in accordance with the law. During the fiscal year 
1899-1900 34,737,613 carcasses were inspected. 

A microscopic inspection of pork for trichinae is also maintained, but it is applied 
only to pork for export to countries which require such inspection. The greater 
part of the pork products goes to Germany and France. Only 55,809,626 pounds of 
microscopically inspected pork were exported during the fiscal year 1899-1900, 
though in some previous years as much as 120,000,000 pounds have been exported. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry makes an agreement with abattoir managers that 
they will dispose of condemned meat according to the regulations of the Bureau. 
There is no law authorizing this arrangement, but the Bureau has not been able to 
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cover the entire country with its inspection, and will not put an inspector into an 
abattoir unless this is agreed to. When meat once gets on the market it is impos¬ 
sible to know whether it stops in the State when? the slaughter was done or is 
shipped out, A Federal inspector once condemned a tuberculous steer which the 
Illinois inspector passed. The State commission demanded that the carcass should 
be turned over to it to l>e used locally. On investigation it was found that it had 
been sold to a large canning establishment in Chicago, and it was impossible to say 
whether it was to'lx? used in Illinois. (745.) 

The Bureau inspects all the large abattoirs which purport to do interstate business, 
but has not been able to cover all the smaller places that do interstate business. The 
34,000,000 animals inspected during the year 1899-1900 included about 5,000,000 cat¬ 
tle, 6,000,000 sheep, and over 23,000,000 hogs, by far the greater part of the animals 
slauglitered for meat. Dr. Salmon does not see his way clear to include in the 
inspection the large numlier of small places where 50 to 100 hogs and 10 to 15 cows 
are killed daily; the Bureau has not been able thus far to get enough inspectors for 
the purpose, although the appropriations have been as large as could be used to 
advantage. Dr. Salmon estimates the entire slaughtering of beeves at 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 a year. (750.) 

Investigation of contagion* di tease * and their remedies.— Dr. Salmon says that investi¬ 
gations have been conducted with reference to Texas fever, hog cholera, sheep scab, 
tuberculosis, rabies, and various other diseases. 

Texas fever .—All of the mysteries regarding Texas fever have been cleared up, and 
it is now possible to control it very effectually. The apcciea of tick which causes the 
disease is Wing eradicated in many sections, and it is possible to inoculate the cattle 
needed in the Texas fever district for breeding purposes I adore they are shipjied 
from the Northern States so that they will resist the fever when exposed to it. 

Hog cholera .—The prevention of hog cholera is a problem on which the experts of 
the Bureau are still working. 

Sheep scab .—In the control of sheep scab it very early became necessary to use 
dips, which will cure the disease without injurious effects, and two standard dips 
have been adopted. 

Inherculosis .—Investigations have been made to determine the prevalence of 
tuberculosis, the effect of tuberculin when used for its diagnosis, and the infectious¬ 
ness of dairy products. 

Raines .—Investigation shows that rabies has become very common in the United 
States. Not on ly does it affect dogs, but a large number of horses, cattle, and swine 
are bitten and die of it. Many persons an' also bitten, and a considerable number 
of them contract the disease. (743, 744.) 

Cooperation with State authorities and individual stock owners. —Dr. Salmon says the 
Bureau supplies State authorities with tuberculin to be used in testing animals for 
tuberculosis. The tuberculin is manufactured in the lalwratory of the Bureau, and 
is supplied free of expense for official use. 

Maflein, for detecting glanders in horses, is supplied in the same manner, Ixith to 
State authorities and to the War Department. The Bureau has also been making 
vaccine for blackleg in cattle, which is supplied directly to cattle owners. 

Where the Texas fever quarantine line crosses a State or Territory, as in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, and California, the line is 
maintained by cooperation between the State authorities ami the Federal Bureau. 
The Federal authorities alone could only make a quarantine linecorresi>onding with 
the boundaries of States. (744.) , 

Dr. Salmon adds that Texas fever is almost entirely prevented by this cooperation. 
The quarantine line is made in the first instance on State lines; then in the case of 
States which arc partially free from infection and which will cooperate with the 
Federal Bureau, it is put across the territory of the State. That is a great induce¬ 
ment to cooperate. (750.) 

Dr. Salmon says the Federal Government has done nothing toward stamping out 
any disease except pleuropneumonia and sheep scab. It has never gone into the 
States and condemned animals except in the pleuropneumonia work. That was a 
great emergency, and in most cases the States made the Federal inspectors State 
inspectors also, the expenses, however, being borne by the Federal Government. 
(749.) . 

Promotion of exports of animals and animal products. —Dr. Salmon says that besides 
the trichinae inspection and the inspection of live animals and meat for export, the 
Bureau maintains an inspection and control of cattle fittings on steamers carrying 
animals to Europe. The strength, space, ventilation, etc., and the number of attend¬ 
ants are prescribed. These regulations have reduced the losses«in transit tremen¬ 
dously. When the regulations went into effect the insurance upon export cattle was 
about 8 per cent of their value; it is now considerably less than 1 per cent. 
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Experimental shipments of butter, cheese, and eggs have also been made, and 
much has been done to create a demand for these American products, especially in 
Great Britain. (744.) 

Collection of information. —Dr. Salmon says information is collected and diffused in 
regard to (1) the nature and treatment of prevailing diseases, (2) the characteristics of 
various animals and the methods of breeding and feeding them, (3) the dairy 
industry, and (4) the animal industry generally. (745.) 

Personnel — Appointment, qualifications, and tenure of office. —Dr. Salmon says all the 
inspectors, assistant inspectors, inicroscopists, stock examiners, and taggers are 
appointed under civii-service rules, and are not changed for political reasons. The 
inicroscopists do not have steady work, their work varying with the export trade. The 
majority of the inspectors and assistant inspectors are quite young, because they are 
appointed at $l,200a year, and also because a young man fresh from college can pass 
an examination better than one who has been in practice for a time. Dr. Salmon 
says the establishment of his Bureau has been of advantage to the science of veter¬ 
inary surgery by the investigation of a number of diseases that were not understood 
before, and lias also lieen of advantage to the profession by furnishing employment 
for a number of men. All the inspectors and assistant inspectors are veterinarians. 
This demand for veterinarians has led in turn to an effort to supply the demand by 
the establishment of veterinary departments in a good many colleges. (750, 753.) 

Attempted bribiri / of ins]lectors. —Dr. Salmon says that in one Western abattoir 
attempts were made to bribe three inspectors of the Bureau. The inspectors had 
lieen changed in order to get additional evidence. Action was then brought against 
the manager of the abattoir, but the judge decided the inspection law unconstitu¬ 
tional on the ground that the meat did not become a subject of interstate commerce 
until actually in shipment, and refused to apply any penalty. As this was a crimi¬ 
nal case it could not lie appealed. Dr. Salmon thinks the inspectors are honest and 
report any improper advances on the part of the abattoir managers, but after a man 
gets acquainted with the abattoir authorities it is human nature to lie lenient with 
them, and this can only la; counteracted by changing the inspectora. (752.) 

Inspectors in Jiurojie. —This Bureau has 3 inspectors in Great Britain, 2 for cattle 
and sheep and 1 who inspects the cattle coming from Great Britain. Our meat 
exporters an; required to pay for the meat inspection in Germany and France. (751.) 

International cooperation. —Dr. Salmon says that his Bureau has more or less corre¬ 
spondence with scientific investigators abroad, and hears of every tiling they do. 
There is more or less cooperation by exchange of material for investigation, but no 
cooperation in executive work. (751.) 

3. Bureau of Forestry.—Mr. Wiutnky says the Division [now Bureau] of Forestry 
concerns itself with the problems of reforestation, protection against forest fires, and 
more rational methods of cutting timber. (878.) 

4. Division of Entomology.— Dr. Howard says that when he first came to Washing¬ 
ton the only appropriation for entomological work was for the Balary of the entomol¬ 
ogist and one assistant. Now there is an annual appropriation of about $10,000 for 
statutory salaries, besides a lump fund of $22,500, about three-fourths of which is 
expended in salaries of investigators who may be used in any investigation. The 
Division has recently investigated a good many s]>eeial topics, e. g. insects attacking 
garden crops and citrus crops, lieneficial insects from abroad, etc. The work could 
lie done more expeditiously with larger appropriations. Dr. Howard feels sure that 
a great ileal more money could be spent to the advantage of agricultural classes. Ho 
cites the increase of the appropriations, however, as showing that the appreciation of 
the importance of his work is growing. (7(13.) 

A certain amount of work is done in cooperation with State authorities. Dr. A. D. 
Hopkins, of West Virginia, who has paid special attention to insects injurious to for¬ 
est trees, has been employed by the Division of Entomology to study the damage 
done by insects to the forests of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Maine. The expe¬ 
rience which he gains in this way is of value both to the State and to the General 
Government. Other State officials have been employed in the same way. There is 
also an association of all the economic entomologists; each man studies conditions in 
his own locality and the association brings the information together. (761,762.) 

6. Work of other divisions and bureaus in relation to inseots.— Dr. Howard says it is 
almost impossible to get a pure paris green, but the Division of Chemistry is analys¬ 
ing a large number of chemical insecticides. The Division of Vegetable Physiology 
anil Pathology studies the diseases of plants, some of which are spread by insects. 
The wilt of the melon leaf, for instance, a bacterial disease, is carried by insects. 
There are many insects which are injurious to animals—the horse bot, the ox warble 
or grub, the sheep bot, etc.— and they come within the scope of the Bureau of Ani¬ 
mal Industry. (762.) 
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8. Investigation! of food and foodstnffli. —Dr. W’n.KV, Chief Chemist of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, says the making of macaroni is a large industry in San Fran¬ 
cisco, because of the large Italian and other foreign population, and the Pacific wheat 
until recently made an excellent article; but complaints wtre made by the millers 
that the wheat would not make macaroni as it did a few years ago. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, on investigation, found that the content of gluten had fallen so 
low that the wheat was no longer suitable for making macaroni. Dr. Wiley mentions 
this as an instance of an investigation which a wheat grower or miller would hardly 
be willing to undertake, while the Agricultural Departmcnt^in the interest of agricul¬ 
ture as a whole, can do a good work by pointing out the causes which produce the 
depreciation, and if possible suggesting remedies. (643.) 

Mr. A. .1. Weiiukrui'un, corresponding secretary of the National Pure Food and 
Drug Congress, has made several rejairts on food adulteration as special agent of the 
Department of Agriculture. One of these was on the adulteration of hotter ami 
butter nostrums, published with considerable addition as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 12. 
Another was a report on the adulteration of flour, which was published by order of 
the Ways and Means Committee of Congress, and was followed by legislation in the 
early part, of the Fifty-fifth Congress comjielling the branding and taxing of adul¬ 
terated flour, (til!), 820, 638.1 

Mr. Wedderburn also made reports Nos. 25, 32, 40, and 41 of the Division of Chem¬ 
istry. He refers to the various parts of Bulletin No. 13 as the most extensive and 
best literature on the subject of food adulteration in the world, (til!), 020, 833.) 

7. Sagar-beet seed station.—By authority of Congress a station was established ill 
Nebraska under the control of the Department of Agriculture, with Dr. Wn.nv as 
director, to see what influence the soil and climate of the United States would have 
upon the production of a high-grade sugar heet. The station was continued only 3 
years, but it proved that the seeds grown in this country, when planted side by side 
with imported seeds of the same character, produced heels averaging 20 pounds of 
sugar more to the ton than those grown from European seed, a perfect demonstra¬ 
tion that we should produce our beet seeds here, even if hv a eostlv process. No 
further attempts have lieen made by the (iovenuucnt to grow high-grade seed, nor 
have anv private individuals engaged in the business. The Secretary of Agriculture 
who took office in 1893 did not believe in any kind of paternalism, and he called 
the growth of seed ‘'paternalism gone to seed,” so he abolished the station and sold 
all the appliances. No further attempts have been made by the Government to 
grow high-grade seed, but some of the experiment stations are devoting their atten¬ 
tion to the matter. (See Bulletins 30, 33. and 38, Division of Chemistry.) (842, 
844.) 

Dr. Wiley thinks it would lie very advisable for the Government- to continue the 
work of demonstrating how beet seeds can lie produced, hut not to produce them 
commercially. Dr. Wiley is opposed to the free seed distribution of the Govern¬ 
ment as bad "in principle, but declares it the duty of the Government to do a work 
which no individual will do, because it is without any possibility of pecuniary gain. 
In the absence of private endowment for such purposes, it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to promote the interest of agriculture in every line. The development of high- 
grade seeds in this country is necessary from a pecuniary point of view. We can 
not afford always to import our seeds; they are worth 10 cents a pound by the 
cargo, and at least 20 pounds should lie planted to the acre. If we have 100,000 
acres planted in beets we are sending at least $200,000 out of the country each year 
for beet seed, and as the industry increases we must produce the seed at home. 
(843,644.) 

8. Office of Experiment Stationi. —Dr. Tara testifies that the Office of Experiment 
Stations is a sort, of clearinghouse for agricultural education anil experimentation; 
it receives the reports and bulletins of all the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in this country and many foreign countries, reviews them, and publishes 
as much of their contents as may he of general advantage in America. Personal 
visits have been made to every part of the United States and to many European 
countries, for the purpose of studying questions pertaining to agricultural education 
and experimentation. (138.) 

Irrigation investigation*.—Mr. Mean gives a list of ttie publications of the Office of 
Experiment Stations on irrigation, published since his connection with the Depart¬ 
ment as expert in charge of irrigation investigations. (1049,1050.) 

9. Division of Statistics.— Mr. Hyde, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
says that while the necessity of agricultural statistics iH unquestionable, there arc far 
greater difficulties encountered in ttieir collection than in the cusp of any other great 
department of the world’s business, such as mining or manufacturing^ partly because 
of the character of the business, and partly because of its wide distribution and the 
minute subdivision of operations. These difficulties cau not be overcome by indi- 
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vidual effort. It was perhaps the greater facility with which a knowledge of the 
operations of other branches of business is obtained that gained for them their much 
earlier and more adequate recognition in legislation. The collection of agricultural 
statistics was for many years the work of an obscure section of one branch of a 
bureau in the Department of the Interior; but a statistical office early became a 
necessity to the farmers, and such a branch of the Department of Agriculture has 
lieen in continuous operation since 1863. Some of the most general and greatest 
benefits which have accrued to agriculture have been the result of knowledge 
obtained from this office. It tends to increase the rewards of industry by augment¬ 
ing production through the analysis of comparative results by the maintenance of 
equilibrium between supply and demand, and by contributing to stability of value 
through reducing the risks of trading to a minimum. 

The Division of Statistics issues monthly statements relating to the existing condi¬ 
tions throughout the country, based largely upon data obtained from voluntary cor¬ 
respondents. Besides about 2,750 princijial county correspondents, each of whom 
has 3 assistants covering specified districts, and from 6 to 15 township correspondents 
in each county, there are 43 salaried State statistical agents, each of whom maintains 
an independent list of correspondents completely covering the State, and ranging 
from 30 to 700 in number. The returns are carefully tabulated and weighted accord¬ 
ing to the relative importance of each county represented before the summarized 
report is submitted to the Department. From States west of the Mississippi the 
reports of State agents are telegraphed in cipher. 

No individual is allowed to serve upon any two of these groups of correspondents. 
The tal minted reports of the correspondents and State agents are brought together on 
the 8th of each month, providing the Statistician with 3 separate estimates, covering 
the same territory and the same crops, made by separate corps of correspondents, 
each reporting for a territory with which he is thoroughly familiar. These data, 
however, are supplemented by the reports of salaried special field agents who sys¬ 
tematically traverse the producing portions of the country, procuring all possible 
data and carefully analyzing the situation, while reports concerning the final yield 
jh‘1- acre are further obtained from a very large list of individual producers, each 
reporting for ids own farm. The total numlior of correspondents of all classes in the 
crop-reporting service aggregates nearly 2.>0,l)00. 

In tabulation the figures are carefully weighted so that each county and State may 
have its proper influence in determining the totals, according to its crop importance. 
The census figures are used as a basis, acreage and production being earned from year 
to year by the percentage method. Correspondents are asked to rcfsirt in percent¬ 
ages, comparing the acrea ie and production with that of the preceding year, and the 
condition of crops with a normal condition. The yield per acre and prices are 
reported quantitatively. 

Tho cotton reports obtained in the manner above, described are supplemented by 
returns on special schedules from a list of special cotton correspondents, embracing 
a very largo number of persons intimately concerned in the industry, a complete list 
of cotton ginners, and a list of planters, each reporting for his own plantation. This 
method of investigating cotton production, however, is employed only for making a 
preliminary statement,, the final figures being derived from statistics of movement 
and consumption obtained from transportation companies, port officials, and mills. 
This filial report can not be completed until after August 31, the close of the com¬ 
mercial cotton year. 

Statements relating to live stock and the principal farm crops, except cotton, are 
made public ou the 10th of each month; the cotton statements arc issued on the 3d 
of eaeli month during the growing season. The statements are sent out by telegraph, 
so that the information may lie made available simultaneously throughout the 
country; ami in order that the information may be placed within easy reach of the 
farmer at the earliest possible moment, printed cards are mailed to every postmaster 
in the ITnited States withinafew hoursof the time w. .en thestatementsare telegraphed, 
to be posted conspicuously for the information of the public. (840, 841.) 

Mr. Hyde says the crop rejiorts might lie positively detrimental to the interests of 
fanners if possessed by only a few persons or restricted to commercial circulars. It 
is therefore the aim of the Division of Statistics to make the widest possible distribu¬ 
tion of the information it receives as promptly and speedily as is consistent with accu¬ 
racy. The monthly crop reports are mailed as promptly as possible to the State 
statistical agents and those who report to them; to the county correspondents and 
their assistants; to the township or district correspondents; to cotton planters; to 
1,200 newspapers, mostly rural; and to other persons, mainly farmers. The reports 
relate at different seasons to the conditions of soil, weather planting, growth, harvest¬ 
ing, yield, quality, transportation, markets, and prices. They are sent regularly and 
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gratuitously to all persons who ask lor them, and the demand for them leaves little 
doubt that considerable value is set upon them. (842.) 

Mr. Hyde says that in the promotion of relations of mutual benefit between pro¬ 
ducers and consumers the Division of Statistics has benefited agriculture to an incal¬ 
culable extent, and has incidentally benefited all legitimate occupations and all con¬ 
sumers. He predicts that when certain improvements in the croiweporting service 
shall have been made, there will be no division of any Government department, and 
certainly no independent organization, that will lie promoting so greatly and so gen¬ 
erally the agricultural interests of the country. The benefits conferred upon agri¬ 
culture by statistics have no more attained their full limits than agriculture has 
attained its full development. Through the gradual utilization of whatever knowl¬ 
edge of physical conditions ami of human needs may be available and susceptible of 
numerical expression, and the exposition of its relation to agriculture, the statistician 
of the future will be able to promote the agricultural interests of the country in direc¬ 
tions now hardly dreamed of. (842.) 

Mr. Booms, of North Dakota, is of the opinion that the monthly crop reports have 
a tendency to apply the rule of supply and demand, and to that extent at least coun¬ 
teract the effect of gambling in grain. He considers the crop reports a good thing. 
(857.) 

Criticism of the crop reports. —Mr. If ammond thinks that speculation in cotton is 
stimulated by the Government crop reports, and that the stimulation is largely unnec¬ 
essary and due to the unreliable character of the reports. The Government state¬ 
ments, he says, are mere guesses. They might be made much more reliable. He 
would have the Department of Agriculture prepare a township map of the cotton 
belt, showing the amount of the crop in each, according to the most accurate enumera¬ 
tion available. Then he would have paid inspectors make some 8 tours of inspection 
during the year, visiting certain townships and portions of townships, and by per¬ 
sonal inspection ohtaih actual figures upon which the Department might base 
estimates of the growing crop. Such figures would be the average number of plants 
in a given length of row, their average height, the count of lolls under definite 
regulation, etc. 

But after the picking season begins, the gin-house returns would furnish the best 
basis for a forecast of the crop. Ginneries, like other manufacturing establishments, 
are being consolidated. The public ginnery is superseding the old plantation gin 
house. The public ginner has no interest in w ithholding information as to the num¬ 
ber of bales turned out, and it is a part of his business to know what the small gin 
houses in his locality, competing with him, are doing. Unbiased reports could bo 
obtained from him. They can not he obtained from the cotton growers who corre¬ 
spond with the Department. All the cotton goes through the ginneries within a 
short time after it is gathered. Ginned cotton may lie stored for months and years 
on the plantation and in warehouse's, but unginned cotton is not. By Deccmlier 31 
95 per cent of the cotton is ginned; and if the Department would get returns from the 
gin houses, the size of the crop might be accurately known. (831,836-838.) 

Mr. Dyk believes that there is a certain tendency for the bulletins of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to overestimate the probable crops, thus tending to depress 
prices. The time of greatest injury to the crops is that of maturity, so that previous 
estimates are apt to lie unduly exaggerated. (97, 98.) 

Mr. Mohan, president of the Grain Growers’ Cooperative Association, desires the 
abolition of the forecast crop reports of the Department of Agriculture, an the ground 
that it is one of the most disastrous elements in destroying the value of farm products. 
These reports, ho says, can not lie accurate until the thrashing machine has done its 
work. (720.) 

10. Beotian of Foreign Markets. —Mr. Hitchcock testifies that the section of foreign 
markets of the Department of Agriculture depends as far as possible upon the official 
reports issued by various foreign governments. It also has hail the cooperation of 
the United States consular service and some assistance from special agents employed 
by the Department of Agriculture to study agricultural conditions in foreign coun¬ 
tries. For information concerning our own export trade the office is very largely 
dependent upon the reports of customs officials published by the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment. (666.) 

11. Introdnetlon of American product! abroad.— Mr. Snow testifies that Secretary 
Rusk secured an appropriation for introducing American products abroad, but the 
work was stopped 2 years after its inception, so thdte has never been a fair opportu¬ 
nity to judge what might have resulted. The agent selected by Mr. Rusk went to 
Denmark and solicited grocers to handle some American prooocts, and with the 
United States minister gave a dinner of corn products. Denmark did not then 
import a pound of American com products, but from that time there has been an 
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increasing trade in these products with Denmark, amounting (1899) to 20,000 or 
25,000 barrels o! com meal a year, and still increasing very rapidly. (239.) (See 
also Increased, exportation of grain impracticable and undesirable, XV D 3, p. cocxlix.) 

12. Suggested extensions of the Department's work. (See also Proposed agencies for 
developing foreign trade, XV E, p. cccxlix.) —Mr. Moran, president o( the National 
Grain Growers' Cooperative Association, says his association desires an official inquiry 
into the cost of raising grain, cotton, and meat, to be undertaken by the National 
Department of Agriculture, in order to furnish accurate data as a basis for remedial 
legislation. (720.) 

The association also approves increasing the annual appropriation for the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to at least 110,000,000, to enable it to keep pace with the impor¬ 
tance of the greatest industry of the country. (720.) 

B. State departments of agriculture.—1. Now York.— Mr. Flanders, 
Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture of New York, says that the New York State 
Department of Agriculture is an outgrowth of the Dairy Commission, which was cre¬ 
ated by an act of 1884 to stop the sale of adulterated milk and the fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine as butter. An educational branch for the purpose of giving instruction 
to farmers in making uniform, first-class products was afterwards added to it. In 1893 
more work was confided to it and the name was changed to Department of Agriculture. 
The educational work consists of imparting knowledge to the agriculturists of the 
State through a bureau known as the Bureau of Farmers’ Institutes. The depart¬ 
ment now stops the fraudulent sale, of oleomargarine as and for butter, filled cheese, 
cheese falsely branded as to quality, stops the sale of impure and adulterated milk, 
the sale of calves under 4 weeks of age, the sale of sugar made in imitation.of maple 
sugar, the sale of vinegar containing less than 41 per cent acetic acid, the sale of 
adulterated linseed oils, and the sale of condensed milk containing less than 25 per 
cent of butter fat. It is also charged with the enforcement of the law for the sup¬ 
pression or prevention of contagious and infectious diseases of domestic animals and 
with the suppression or extermination of infectious or contagious diseases of fruit 
trees. The department also distributes the State bounty for the production of beet 
sugar and the money appropriated by the legislature for agricultural fairs. (997.) 

Mr. Flanders says that New York does not gather any statistics of agricultural 
products except those relating to butter and cheese manufacture. (998.) 

2. Penmylvania.—Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, says the 
department of agriculture of that State is organized very much as the National 
Department of Agriculture is. The secretary is appointed by the governor for a term 
of 4 years. There is a deputy secretary, also appointed by the governor, who is the 
director of farmers’ institutes; a dairy and food commissioner, who has charge of the 
enforcement of the pure-food laws and does what he can to promote the dairy interests; 
a forestry commissioner, who has charge of the whole question of forestry; an eco¬ 
nomic zoologist, who looks after the diseases and insects affecting crops, investigat¬ 
ing their habits and making suggestions for the suppression of their ravages; and a 
veterinarian, who has charge of the suppression and prevention of the diseases of 
domestic animals, and is a member of the State Live-stock Sanitary Board, which has 
very large powers in providing for the inspection and quarantining of diseased animals. 
These are also clerks and other subordinate officers. The secretary has a supervisory 
control of all the division officers, and is directly in charge of the inspection of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers and the enforcement of the law regulating their sale; he sees that 
samples are collected and analyzed and the results published. He also has a fund 
for making special investigations into matters of agricultural inteiest. The depart¬ 
ment has 4 correspondents in each county, who report on the pricesof farm animals, 
crop statistics, and farm wages. (347,349.) 

8. Ohio.—Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Bays there 
are no two State departments of agriculture similarly oiyanizcd. Ohio has perhaps 
the most complete department of agriculture in the United States, except that of 
Pennsylvania. The laws of Ohio provide for county and district agricultural socie¬ 
ties, which are entitled to send one delegate each to the annual meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture at Columbus, in January. These delegates, together with 10 
members selected at the previous meeting, who constitute the Board of Agriculture 
during the interval between the meetings, constitute the Board of Agriculture for the 
day on which the meeting is held. The president, vice-president, and treasurer are 
elected from the members of the board, and a secretary and assistant secretary, whp 
may or may not be members of the board, are also chosen. (605.) 

Mr. Miller says the law of Ohio requires the State Board of Agriculture to hold an 
annual State fair or exposition, and to conduct farmers’ institutes throughout the 
State. The statutes also provide that the secretary of the board shall collect and 
publish agricultural and stock statistics and lie the inspector of commercial fertili¬ 
zers sold and used in the State. (605.) 
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Crop sUUiitics. —Mr. Miller says that Ohio lias a very complete system of gather¬ 
ing statistics as to grain and stock conditions. There is a very great demand for the 
monthly reports, all the dealers considering them very valuable and trying to get 
them at the earliest moment. At times prices are affected by these reports. Mr. 
Miller thinks they tend to settle prices hack to their normal conditions. (fil5, 618.) 

Local fairs. —Mr. Miller testifies that each local society organized nnder the laws 
of Ohio and operating under the rules of the State board draws a per capita allow¬ 
ance from the county funds, and is obliged to file with a lioard a statement under 
oath that all its rules have been complied with, and to make a full exhibit of its 
transactions. The State board does not allow any local society to jiermit the sale of 
intoxicants, or immoral exhibitions of any kind, at its fairs. The horse department 
is supposed to encourage the breeding of improved stock, and as speed is one of the 
requisites of a driving animal, they show the speed as well as the style and action of 
the animals; but no pool selling or gambling is allowed. There are also, however, 
what are called county agricultural societies which are distinct from those organized 
under the law and receive no allowance from the counties, and over which the State 
board has no control; these allow pool selling. (607.) 

4. Alabama.—Mr. 1’ooi.e testifies that the Department of Agriculture in Alabama 
is supported from a tag tax on fertilizers which passes through the hands of the 
commissioner, and is covered into the treasury. An expense fund of $500 a month 
is allowed the commissioner for holding farmers’ institutes, for the purchase of 
seeds, etc. (919, 920.) 

8. Louiaiana.—Dr. Stubbs says the Louisiana State Hoard of Agriculture and Immi¬ 
gration consists of 1 farmer or planter from each Congressional district, together 
with certain ex officio State officials, including I)r. Stubbs, the Governor, the presi¬ 
dent of the agricultural college, the Commissioner of Agriculture, the director of 
the experiment station, and the vice-president of the board of supervisors of the 
agricultural and mechanical college. The board has an office in Baton Rouge, from 
which a large amount of agricultural literature is issued. (782.) 

6. Cooperation between national and State departments.—Mr. Miller says the laws 
have not been framed so as to bring about any considerable cooperation between the 
national and State departments of agriculture. (607.) 

C. Various matters connected with government.—1. Political repre¬ 
sentation of farmers.— In Congress.—Mr. Hanley gives statistics showing that of 
each 1,000 men in the Union Army in the civil war 487 were from agricultural 
pursuits. Ill contrast with this showing he quotes President Clayton of the Farmers’ 
Congress as saying that the farming clement of the country had only 65 members 
out of 444 members in the national House of Representatives and only 1 member 
in the Senate; that the chairman of the Senate agricultural committee and 10 of the 
18 members of the House agricultural committee, including the chairman, were 
lawyers, and that the only chairmanship held by a farmer was that of the Commit¬ 
tee on Ventilation and Acoustics. (29(1.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Acer thinks that, the farmers of Maryland are not as well repre¬ 
sented in the legislature in proportion to the munliers and interests they represent 
as other classes. (114.) 

West Virginia. —Mr. Oloiian testifies that the farmers generally control the legis¬ 
lature of West Virginia, but always divide on 'political lines. (604.) 

2. Billa introduced in the New York legislature. —Professor Bailey, of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, says that 61 special bills in aid of agricultural interests were introduced in a 
recent New York legislature. 

"A large number nt these were regulatory ami police measures. One made it obligatory iqion State 
institutions to give preference to New York State products wtien buying supplies, one prn|> 0 Kcd to 
make it mandatory upon commission merchants to rentier to the consignor the names and addresses of 
purchasers, thereby affording the farmer a eheek on the middleman. One related to regulations con¬ 
cerning the sale and analysis of feeding studs. Eight had to do with adulteration and regulation of 
articles of food and feeding. Two related to sugar beets. Four were concerned with establishing 
legal sizes of packages. Four protected the farmer from nuisances, as weeds and rabbits. One 
sought to check the spread' of diseases of liees, One related to the control of commercial fertilizers. 
Two appropriated money for the furtherance of agricultural education. With the exception of ttie 
two bills to promote education, all the 31 proposed measures aimed only to protect the farmer and to 
give him a fair chance to work out his own salvation. They could not make him a better farmer nor 
relieve any fundamental difficulty.” (1010.) 

3. Fence lawi.— Ohio.— Mr. Miller says Ohio has a law prohibiting the roaming 
of domestic animals at large, ami the farmers are not qfiliged to use fences. He. does 
not think they will use as much wire fencing us they would if prices were lower, 
but does not think farmers in Ohio will ever dispense with fences, having been edu¬ 
cated from generation to generation to fence their farms. In some localities, how¬ 
ever, it is a growing practice to discontinue the building of fences. (615.) 
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Went Virt/inui. —Mr. Clohan suggests that if the fence laws of West Virginia could 
|x: dispensed with, it would do away with the wire trust, as far as barbed wire is 
concerned; but there is no law in the State governing the animals running at large, 
and the farmers have to depend upon their fences. (602.) 

South Carolina, —Mr. Hammond says that the South Carolina fanners succeeded, 
after many years of effort, in passing a law requiring the fencing in of stock, and the 
punishing of owners who allowed their stock to trespass on the unfenced lands of 
others, lie regards the result as injurious. Less fencing is necessary, but the 
amount of stuck has diminished, and, since it is no longer necessary to preserve the 
woodland as a source of fence material, the destruction of the woods has gonu on 
the faster. The fences also acted as barriers to the washing of the hills, and their 
removal has increased the damage from freshets. Mr. Hammond says one can drive 
100 miles in the country without finding a fence. Probably no other civilized 
country has so few fences as South Carolina. (828,834.) 

4. Regulation of railroade and elevators.—Mr. Nohris says the railroads and elevator 
men in the Northwest have unduly taken advantage of tke producers, but lie thinks 
that legislation lias improved matters somewhat, so that they now ask only alsjut 
one-half where they used to take two-thirds. (331.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. M. F. Greeley testifies that the people of South Dakota have 
not much confidence in the railroad commissioners, but are about as distrustful of 
them as of the railroads; perhaps too much so. The railroad commissioners are 
elected by the people. Sir. Greeley thinks the railroad commission has tried hard 
in a good many instances to afford relief, but there are so many changes and compli¬ 
cations in the law and so many deferred trials that it does not get very quick or good 
results. (94(1, 1143.) 

5. Salaries of publio officers.—According to Mr. Jones, the National Grange lielieves 
that, for the most part the salaries of local, Stale, and national officers are more than 
commensurate with those paid for similar service in private life. The decrease in the 
prices of commodities has meant practically a large increase in salaries. The burden 
of taxi's is a serious one. It is recognized that owing to the insecurity of public jsisi- 
tions salaries should be somewhat higher, but the extravagant style of living of many 
public officials has a demoralizing effect on the minds of the peojile. Enough should 
lie paid tosecurethe best service, and full and faithful service should then bedemanded. 
(33.) 

1>. Proposed remedial legislation.— (See also under separate heads 
throughout digest.)—1. Various propoaed reforms.—Mr. Peek, of Georgia, feels ho|>cful 
that, much good will come from the Industrial Commission, and says the fanners need 
help, if anything can be done to help them. Mr. Peek proposes the following reme¬ 
dial legislation: (1) A change in the banking system (apparently to enable national 
banka to loan money on real estate); (2) an export Isiuiity on all agricultural pro¬ 
ducts; (3) Government, ownership of transportation and other public utilities, and, 
pending that, an amendment giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to enforce decrees; (4) restriction of land ownership. (402,463.) 

Mr. Clohan, of West Virginia, thinks there is no chance to relieve the ills of the 
farmer by legislation except in the matter of taxation, and perhaps in the control of 
railroad rates and accommodations. (603, 604.) 

2. Regulation of trusts and other corporations. -Mr. Brioham, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, believes that there should be some regulation of trusts and great cor¬ 
porations. Though many of them claim that the public does not suffer from their 
actions, there is danger that they will prove oppressive when they get thorough con¬ 
trol of the business. The State grants corporations special privileges and has a right 
to require them to do a legitimate business. State legislation has so far not proved 
very successful. Federal legislation is desirable, but is probably not constitutional 
unless the business is in some sense interstate. (26, 27.) 

Mr. Jones, master of the National Grange, believes that the liberty of the people, 
the values of their property and of their labor are put in jeopardy by the growing 
power of trusts, and that there is need of legislation to restrain them. (31.) 

Mr. Bowers says that some corporations are organized by villains to swindle the 
public. Some trusts are organized in that way, and some are legitimate, as some 
corporations are, and have honest men back of them. He predicts that the next few 
years will witness the collapse lx>th of trusts and of small corporations organized 
fraudulently for swindling purposes and not under public control, causing much 
greater loss than the exactions of combinations in constraint of trade. (191.; 

Mr. Powers says the existing legislation concerning trusts, which is largely pro¬ 
hibitive, is in line with the legislation of England from 1300 to the beginning of this 
century against organizations in restraint of trade, which was largely the regulation 
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of labor. All these attempts in England for 600 years wore futile, and in so far as 
the organization of capital is profitable it will grow in spite of legislation. (192.) 

Mr. Powers emphasizes the need of bringing all corporations under complete pub¬ 
lic control and making their affairs public. The cry against trusts hides the real 
issue and delays the effort to secure the regulation of corporations until they are so 
large that the difficulty of regulation is increased. Mr. Powers believes that a large 
amount of the talk against trusts is fostered by certain classes of men who are pro¬ 
moting them and are interested in making the people believe that there are profits 
on all the watered stock they issue in order that they maj sell that stock. He 
believes that there are men even in public life interested in trusts who are advocat¬ 
ing laws against trusts, and expect to make their money in selling their stock when 
the collapse comes. Mr. Powers says that most of the State and national laws relat¬ 
ing to trusts have resulted in giving trusts other forms, and have assisted the move¬ 
ment for the organization of great capitalistic combinations instead of deterring it. 
Mr. Powers advocates the regulation of corporations by the States in which they do 
business, as insurance and banking companies are regulated, though the principle 
would doubtless have to lie modified in the details for each line of industry. Any 
State has the ] lower to require publicity and to bar any corporation from doing busi¬ 
ness if it fails to observe reasonable regulations, even if it was created elsewhere. 
Such regulations would render ineffectual the plan of incorporation in one State for 
the purpose of getting around the laws of some other State. (191, 192.) 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, also believes that the 
legislation that is needed for trusts is the same that is needed for smaller corpora¬ 
tions. He does not believe it would be possible or wise to banish the trusts, but 
believes that there should lie legislation wliich would enable individuals to protect 
themselves against powerful combinations. The average individual now has no 
power to gain redress because of the expense of litigation. The State is bound to 
supply this protection, because it granted to the corporations the powers they 
possess. (374.) 

Mr. Stockwell, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, considers 
enormous aggregations of capital and the unequal division of wealth a menace to our 
institutions. He feels sure that immense revenue to the rich by oppression of the )ioor 
can not continue. Exorbitant prices curtail the laborer’s power to buy, and thereby 
the mills are rendered idle and the product is unsold. The farmer is the loser. 

Mr. Stockwell conceives trusts to lie an evil as they are now. The increased cost 
above what is necessary in any line is unjust, and to that extent a tax. (896, 897.) 

It seems to Mr. Stockwell that national legislation should declare that great com¬ 
binations and giant monopolies are not infant industries to lie protected. Mr. Stock- 
well admits that the protective tariff helps to a limited extent the independent tin¬ 
plate plants, but says it also puts immense profits into the hands of the trust, by 
which it can at any time destroy or absorb the weak industries; or perhaps they are 
allowed to live for the influence they have in sustaining the tariff. 

As further remedies for trusts Mr. Stockwell advocates taxation and severe laws 
against combinations endeavoring to control trade. (897.) 

Mr. Stockwell predicts that the large oil company which is trying to compete with 
the Standard Oil Company will eventually lie dissolved, or else work in perfect har¬ 
mony with the latter, as the so-called competing sugar refining companies have with 
the American Sugar Refining Company. The results of the coneest between the 
American Sugar Refining Company and the Spreckels interests, and of the coffee 
war between Havemeyer and the A rbuckles, are not encouraging symntonis, and the 
fate of the smaller producers in their contest with the Standard Oil Company is not 
likely to encourage small capital to enter contests with large combinations. (897.) 

Mr. Hale, a fruitgrower, of Georgia and Connecticut, thinks trusts are a hindrance 
to trade, but does not think they can create a permanent monopoly. He would not 
be surprised if they went to pieces of their own weight. The life of trade is the 
individual back of small concerns. Taking the jiersonal element out takes the life 
and soul out of business. Mr. Halo would rather have his money in a good farm 
than in a trust. (399.) _ ... 

Mr. Hale thinks the removal of the tariff in the case of monopolies, while doing 
some good, might harm others. He suggests uniform legislation requiring publicity 
of accounts. (399.) 

Mr. Dye, secretary of the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture, says men have 
a perfect right to consolidate capital for carrying on great industries, but when they 
attempt to monopolize trade, drive others out of the business, and fix prices, they 
ought to be regulated. (98.) 

Mr. Noams, master of the New York State Grange, says the position of the farmers 
of New York is that anything that tends to make a monopoly of a product should be 
*Qiscounteuanced. (332.) 
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Mr. Stevens, commissioner of agriculture of Georgia, says it will require great wis¬ 
dom to determine what regulations should be established for trusts and other fonns 
of monopoly. Combinations of this kind should be intelligently resisted and broken 
down. There have been no favorable results from existing antitrust laws; something 
more far-reaching will have to be enacted before favorable results can be obtained. 
(916.) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, thinks there are two sides to the trust question. Organi¬ 
zation of capital is necessary to carry on great enterprises, but unless guarded against 
the trusts are a menace. Where there is no limit on nature’s supply of an article, as 
in the case of ice, the trust may not have a monopoly, but may prove a great econ¬ 
omy. It throws men out of employment, but by thus economizing it may deliver ice 
for 26 cents instead of 40 or 60 cents a hundred pounds. (225.) 

Mr. Holmes, of the United States Department of Agriculture, defines a trust to be 
an association of individuals, partnerships, or corporations for the purpose of regu¬ 
lating, maintaining, or raising prices or rates, or for the purpose of regulating the 
management of the undertaking, in which purpose there is a considerable degree of 
success, but not necessarily that of a monopoly. A trust, he says, may include farm¬ 
ers, dairymen, and fruit growers, and as a matter of fact these men have been organ¬ 
izing trusts in all parts of the country. (157, 158.) 

Whatever legislation is enacted with regard to trusts must necessarily apply to this 
farmers’ movement, which has been beneficial in no unreasonable sense to a large 
fraction of American producers. These associations are an outgrowth of the economic 
necessities of the time. They try to do away so far as possible with the middleman, 
who is one of the leeches of American agriculture. Mr. Holmes objects to the sup¬ 
pression of these agricultural trusts, hut has no objection to their regulation. He 
believes in the regulation of trusts and of corporations, and would like to see their 
business subjected to publicity. (157-160.) 

Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Education of South Dakota, 
advocates giving the Federal Government absolute power over all combinations of 
capital for the regulation of prices of products and transjiortation. Such control, he 
says, would do much to eliminate the feeling from the farming classes that every 
man’s hand is against them, and that they must be sustained by favorable legis¬ 
lation. (941.) 

3. Rural mail delivery. —Mr. Brigham believes that farmers all desire the estab- 
lishmentof free rural mail delivery. They need it more than the people of thesmaller 
towns. One man could save a hundred families from going a considerable distance 
for their mail. (27.) 

Mr. Stockweli,, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, says 
free rural mail delivery means bringing the country into quicker, easier, and more 
direct communication with the rest of the world, and more contentment to the 
fanner. Mr. Stockweli thinks it strange that rural delivery has lieen so long delayed, 
and suggests that 8 to 9 mail deliveries a day in the city as compared with none in 
the country iH a discrimination against the latter; foreigners in the city are served at 
least 3 times a day, while native citizens in the country, who help to pay for the 
service, must get their mail as liest they can at their own cost and inconvenience. 
Mr. Stockweli suggests that electric railways be used for carrying the mails to country 
homes. He regards fret; mail delivery as the imperative demand of the times, and 
declares it is the duty of the Government to broaden the service. (904.) 

Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, predicts that rural delivery will prove one of the 
greatest blessings and educators ever brought to the back-country farmer; and 
declares that its value can not lie overestimated. It not only helps to make the 
farmers more content, but enables an excellent class from the towns and cities to 
make permanent homes in the country—a class who would never do so without regu¬ 
lar mails. (944.) 

4. Postal savings banks.— Mr. Greeley, secretary of the Board of Regents of Educa¬ 
tion of South Dakota, declares that nothing could help the common wage-earner 
more than well-established postal savings tanks. He has known many a man who 
could not be induced to save a dollar because he knew of no safe way to keep it in 
small amounts. He has urged not a few young men to save, who promptly showed 
accounts with banks which had failed, and declared that they would not try again. 
(944.) 

Mr. Brigham says the National Grange is on the whole in favor of postal savings 
banks. The only objections are that it would take capital out of the community, and 
that there might be difficulty in investing it. (27, 28.) 

Mr. Stockwell thinks that there is a feeling among the farmers of Massachusetts 
in favor of postal savings banks, but that they are not so interested in the matter aa 
formerly. The banking facilities in Massachusetts are excellent. (904.) 
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Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, thinks that secure savings banks, 
perhaps postal savings banks, would do much to educate and elevate the negro. 
(839.) 

5. Direct election of Senators.—Mr. Jones says the National Grange is in favor of the 
direct election of Senators. Since the exjiericnce of 1899, when legislation was stag¬ 
nated in many States, there seems to him to lie little need for argument. (32.) 


XIX. TAXATION. 

A. Indirect taxes.—1. How the tariff affeots the farmer. (See also Sheep hus¬ 
bandry, IX E 3, p. ccxxxvi; Tariff an sugar, X 4, p. cclxxi.) —Professor Bailey, of 
the College of Agriculture in Cornell University, says that the protective tariff is of less 
value to farming than to manufacturing, and this may he one reason of the inequality 
between the two businesses. What benefit the farmer secures from tariff protection 
is largely indirect. Yet “it is difficult to believe that protection can be assigned as 
a cause of any general agricultural decline, for the fanner has shared in whatever 
general prosperity the tariff protection may have brought.” (1011.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, is of the opinion that agri¬ 
culture has not had some of the advantages of legislation that manufacturing and 
some other lines of business have had—tariff legislation, for instance. He is inclined 
to believe that the tendency of protection has not been toward the agricultural 
classes. Mr. Nall has always favored reasonable encouragement to other lines of 
business, lielieving that the establishment of factories helps the farmers within reach 
of them, but lie is inclined to think with the people of Kentucky that Congress lias 
gone a little too far in most instances, and that the tariff duties have had a depressing 
effect on agriculture. (Spit.) 

Mr. Powers knows of no direct protection to the farmers. To catch certain voters 
a nominal tariff is put upon certain agricultural products brought in from other coun¬ 
tries. It may affect prices a trifle on the border, but generally sjieaking prices are not 
affected. In so far as the tariff develops home markets and brings people into the 
country, however, it is an indirect protection, without which the farmer would feel 
the world competition under very much worse conditions. Mr. Powers says the 
tariff on steel rails is of as little consequence to-day, when steel rails are exported, as 
the tariff on farm products. (17ti.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says the farmers have been anil are generally in 
favor of a protective tariff for the benefit of the people and to encourage industries, 
but not to build up oppressive combinations of capital ami giant monopolies. The 
farmers of New England gain somewhat from the protective tariff on agricultural 
products iuqior'ed from Canada and the provinces, particularly hay and potatoes; 
and also from the tobacco tariff. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Ntockwell considers protec¬ 
tive legislation injurious to the farmer, increasing the. prices of what, he has to buy 
and of labor, thus more than offsetting the advantage lie receives from a I letter home 
market. (901.) 

Mr. Weddkrbcrn, master of the Virginia .State Grange, does not. believe in a pro¬ 
tective tariff. lie objects to “ protecting the manufacturer and making the farmer 
pay the bill and letting him scutlle for his price on his product.” If manufacturers 
are to lie protected, the farmer should have an equal protection that would enable 
him to buy the manufactured products. Mr. Wedderlmrn does not lielieve there is 
any farm product except wool that has any protection. The duty on tobacco does 
no good because this country exports hundreds or thousands of pounds for every 
pound imported. Mr. Wedderburn is familiar with the fact that there are tariff 
duties on certain agricultural products from abroad, but says that in the case of the 
great staples which are exported, such as wheat, a tariff of $5 a bushel would not 
amount to any more than no tariff at all, because the price is fixed at Liverpool, the 
central market of the world, and the price paid in this country is the Liverpool price 
less the (»Bt of transportation to Liverpool. The tariff on vegetables practically 
amounts to nothing, liecause transjiortation is so an important a feature. No tariff 
has been put on cotton, although cotton is imported from Egypt in sufficiently large 
quantities to ‘materially reduce the price of sea-island cotton. Mr. Wedderburn 
believes that if one class of jieople is to be protected all should be. If there is going 
to be a duty on anything he would favor a duty on long staple cotton. (625-627,631.) 

Mr. Wedderburn complains of the high prices th<? fanner is obliged to pay lor his 
purchases. He lias had to pay for protected products more than their real value, and 
has hail to sell at prices fixed in the world’s markets. There half been an advance 
of 75 to 80 ]ier cent in 2 years in the price of plows, and of every manufactured prod¬ 
uct, so far as he is able to discover, coming under the the protective-tariff laws. 
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Everything that is protected has a fictitious value put uixm it. and the consumer paya 
the tax. (624,627.) 

Mr. Burkk, editor of the Fanners’ Voice, says a purchaser of an article subject to 
tariff paya the tariff tax, plus interest and profit. (195.) 

Mr. Bkown, president of the Georgia State Agriculture Society, thinks that possibly 
the tariff is too high, but that it alone can not have any great effect, in depressing 
agriculture in Georgia. The greater part of the goods which the Southern planters 
buy are manufactured in this country; many of them are not subject to tariff. He 
believes, however, that the tariff oil cotton manufactured articles imported from 
Europe is really paid by the planters in this country. (60, 64.) 

Mr. Halr, of Georgia and Connecticut, believes that in all our tariff laws, with the 
exception of the McKinley tariff, protection was given to everyone else at the 
expense of the farmer. Under the McKinley law the protection was more equal. 
The farmers are willing to stand on an equality with the others. If others nave 
protection they want it also. (397.) 

Ihttji on likles. —Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, thinks the duty on hides heljis the 
cattle raisers materially at present. (942.) 

Sugar and rice. —Dr.” Swims, says the sugar crop of liouisiana amounts to only 
about one-seventh of the consumption of the United States, and the present rice pro¬ 
duction of Ivouisiana, Texas, Carolina, and Georgia is less than half the consumption 
of the country; hence the tariff is of great value to both sugar and rice producers, 
though it will tie years before they can hope to supply the home demand. (773.) 

Mr. Powers lielieves that if the import duty were removed from sugar the people 
would use more sugar and get it cheaper. (177.) 

Protection to California ]rrodnrtx. —Mr, Naktzger testifies that the Mediterranean 
fruits pay a duty of 70 cents a box and 30 cents freight, putting them practically 
on a par with the California fruits, which have to pay $1.05 a box for freight; there 
is a differential of 5 cents against, the California, and 30 cents additional if they are 
refrigerated. The Californians claim that the lemons grown in that State are better 
than the Mediterranean lemons. They are seedless, while the foreign fruit lias a 
great many seeds. A chemical test was recently made and decided in favor of the 
California lemons. The Mediterranean lemons have rather a thicker skin liecause 
they are not cured; the California lemons are sweated down after they are taken 
from the trees. They run on an average larger than the foreign lemons. The Italian 
lemons are often shipped much smaller than 300 to the box. (959.) 

Mr. Naitzger thinks the existing tariff duties should not lie reduced, either by 
legislation or by treaty. The existing duties give California an advantage on several 
items, such as wines, olives, raisins, prunes, walnuts, and almonds; but the reduction 
proposed in the French treaty would work a hardship to the fruit interest, as would 
also the Jamaica treaty. (965.) 

So far as Mr. Turnbuli, is informed, the people of California do not wish the tariff 
to be lowered in any case, by reciprocity treaties or otherwise. (987.) 

2. Protective dntiei propoted for the benefit of agriculture. —Mr. Coles, a farmer and 
dairyman of New Jersey, considers it necessary to give agricultural products all the 
protection possible. He mentions wool and hides in particular as articles on which 
a higher tariff is needed, lie says that between three and four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of agricultural products are inqiortod which should be produced in this 
country. Nearly everything that can lie grown in this country should be encouraged 
as manufactures have fieen encouraged, and this would help to diversify agricultural 
products. (123.) 

Hemp .—Mr. Nall says the farmers of Kentucky complain of the competition with 
foreign-grown hemp, manila, sisal, and jute being admitted free of duty. Hemp is 
grown in the blue-grass region, but the product has fallen from 21,000,000 pounds to 
4,01X1,000 pounds. Mr. Nall does not think that all the falling off is due to the com¬ 
petition of foreign hemp, liecause hurley tobacco took up a good deal of the hemp 
land; but the farmers complain that they can not compete with the Sisal hemp and 
Manila hemp or jute and jute butts, introduced free of dutv. The reduction from 
21,000,000 to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 pounds has not increased the price, but has prob¬ 
ably kept it from falling flat.. The Kentucky-grown hemp went to New York, Boston, 
etc., anil was used for cordage and domestic twine. Mr. Nall thinks the demand was 
diminished by the invention of iron ties for cotton. A great deal of hemp tow was 
once used for making cheap twine and nqie for binding wheat and baling cotton, but 
it is not now used for those purposes. There has been a substitution of Sisal and 
Manila hemp, especially for twine binders; and jute is used for twine and jute butts 
for bagging. For binding twine the Kentucky hemp has lieen superseded by the 
Sisal, out of which a cheaper twine is made. To this, Mr. Nall thinks, is partially 
due the diminished hemp acreage of Kentucky, affecting injuriously not only the 
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Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, thinks that secure savings banks, 
perhaps postal savings banks, would do much to educate and elevate the negro. 
(839.) 

5. Direct election of Senators.—Mr. Jones says the National Grange is in favor of the 
direct election of Senators. Since the exjiericnce of 1899, when legislation was stag¬ 
nated in many States, there seems to him to lie little need for argument. (32.) 


XIX. TAXATION. 

A. Indirect taxes.—1. How the tariff affeots the farmer. (See also Sheep hus¬ 
bandry, IX E 3, p. ccxxxvi; Tariff an sugar, X 4, p. cclxxi.) —Professor Bailey, of 
the College of Agriculture in Cornell University, says that the protective tariff is of less 
value to farming than to manufacturing, and this may he one reason of the inequality 
between the two businesses. What benefit the farmer secures from tariff protection 
is largely indirect. Yet “it is difficult to believe that protection can be assigned as 
a cause of any general agricultural decline, for the fanner has shared in whatever 
general prosperity the tariff protection may have brought.” (1011.) 

Mr. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, is of the opinion that agri¬ 
culture has not had some of the advantages of legislation that manufacturing and 
some other lines of business have had—tariff legislation, for instance. He is inclined 
to believe that the tendency of protection has not been toward the agricultural 
classes. Mr. Nall has always favored reasonable encouragement to other lines of 
business, lielieving that the establishment of factories helps the farmers within reach 
of them, but lie is inclined to think with the people of Kentucky that Congress lias 
gone a little too far in most instances, and that the tariff duties have had a depressing 
effect on agriculture. (Spit.) 

Mr. Powers knows of no direct protection to the farmers. To catch certain voters 
a nominal tariff is put upon certain agricultural products brought in from other coun¬ 
tries. It may affect prices a trifle on the border, but generally sjieaking prices are not 
affected. In so far as the tariff develops home markets and brings people into the 
country, however, it is an indirect protection, without which the farmer would feel 
the world competition under very much worse conditions. Mr. Powers says the 
tariff on steel rails is of as little consequence to-day, when steel rails are exported, as 
the tariff on farm products. (17ti.) 

Mr. Stockwell, of Massachusetts, says the farmers have been anil are generally in 
favor of a protective tariff for the benefit of the people and to encourage industries, 
but not to build up oppressive combinations of capital ami giant monopolies. The 
farmers of New England gain somewhat from the protective tariff on agricultural 
products iuqior'ed from Canada and the provinces, particularly hay and potatoes; 
and also from the tobacco tariff. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Ntockwell considers protec¬ 
tive legislation injurious to the farmer, increasing the. prices of what, he has to buy 
and of labor, thus more than offsetting the advantage lie receives from a I letter home 
market. (901.) 

Mr. Weddkrbcrn, master of the Virginia .State Grange, does not. believe in a pro¬ 
tective tariff. lie objects to “ protecting the manufacturer and making the farmer 
pay the bill and letting him scutlle for his price on his product.” If manufacturers 
are to lie protected, the farmer should have an equal protection that would enable 
him to buy the manufactured products. Mr. Wedderlmrn does not lielieve there is 
any farm product except wool that has any protection. The duty on tobacco does 
no good because this country exports hundreds or thousands of pounds for every 
pound imported. Mr. Wedderburn is familiar with the fact that there are tariff 
duties on certain agricultural products from abroad, but says that in the case of the 
great staples which are exported, such as wheat, a tariff of $5 a bushel would not 
amount to any more than no tariff at all, because the price is fixed at Liverpool, the 
central market of the world, and the price paid in this country is the Liverpool price 
less the (»Bt of transportation to Liverpool. The tariff on vegetables practically 
amounts to nothing, liecause transjiortation is so an important a feature. No tariff 
has been put on cotton, although cotton is imported from Egypt in sufficiently large 
quantities to ‘materially reduce the price of sea-island cotton. Mr. Wedderburn 
believes that if one class of jieople is to be protected all should be. If there is going 
to be a duty on anything he would favor a duty on long staple cotton. (625-627,631.) 

Mr. Wedderburn complains of the high prices th<? fanner is obliged to pay lor his 
purchases. He lias had to pay for protected products more than their real value, and 
has hail to sell at prices fixed in the world’s markets. There half been an advance 
of 75 to 80 ]ier cent in 2 years in the price of plows, and of every manufactured prod¬ 
uct, so far as he is able to discover, coming under the the protective-tariff laws. 
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the support of the county and township governments are levied upon real estate, 
horses, and cattle. There is also a small tax on dogs which goes to reimburse per¬ 
sons whose sheep have been killed, when it is impossible to find out whose dog did 
the killing. The State returns to the county three-fourths of the tax received on 
money at interest. Property is assessed by elected assessors, and the valuations 
revised by the county commissioners, after opportunity for appeal. The township 
boards of road supervisors, school directors, and overseers of the poor fix the amount 
of tax to be levied for roads, schools, and care of the poor, respectively, so that the 
township is maintained by taxes levied by its own officers. The tax for ordinary 
school purposes is limited to 10 mills, and there is also a limit for the road tax, but 
the road supervisors can get around it by running the township into debt. Real- 
estate assessments are made once in 3 years. (352, 354.) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the assessment of real estate in Pennsylvania varies 
from one-fourth of the value to more than the property is worth, according to the 
judgment of the assessors. He has known of property divided by a township line, 
one part of which was assessed twice as much as the other, though they were as 
nearly alike as possible. The tax rate differs according to the pleasure of the several 
township boards. It may reach 30 mills, or it may be only 3 or 4 mills. The county 
rate is fixed by the board of county commissioners, and is usually from 3 to 5 mills. 
The State taxes are fixed by statute. (353.) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that the officers who make the assessments are elected, and 
frequently their intention as to raising or lowering the valuation is known before the 
election. " In many cases it is understood that a candidate, if elected, will lower valua¬ 
tions, or if there are large property interests in a locality held by comparatively few 
persons and the large majority of voters hold small amounts of property, the chances 
are that the pledge will bo made that values shall be raised. 

Mr. Hamilton believes that 3assessors, selected because of theirgood judgment and 
integrity, should be appointed in each township by the court. Then the assessments 
throughout the county should be revised and equalized by a body composed of one 
man from each township board of assessors instead of by the county commissioners, 
who have no knowledge of the situation in the various localities. There should be a 
right of appeal to the board of county commissioners with opportunity for the 
aggrieved taxpayer and the assessors to be heard. (357.) 

Ohm.— Mr. Miller, secretary of the State board of agriculture, says that in Ohio 
values are fixed by township and district assessors. Real estate is assessed once in 10 
years and personal property annually. Some very ineomi>etent men are elected 
assessors, and they doubtless favor their friends sometimes. Appeal lies to the county 
board of equalization, butappealsare not made, as a rule. Many owners of intangible 
property refuse to answer the questions of the assessor, in which case the assessor 
makes such return as he can from the information he can secure and adds 50 per cent 
aa a penalty. Most owners of intangible property let this stand, but often a property 
owner makes affidavit that it is too high and makes his own returns, which is in many 
cases accepted. A tax commission recently found that a verv considerable part of 
the intangible property was not placed on the tax rolls. Mr. Miller thinks the trouble 
is laxity in the execution of the law. (611, 612.) 

Mr. Miller says that Ohio has for a few years past had a tax-inquisitor law. The 
counties are authorized to employ a man to investigate the holdings of the citizens of 
the county, and if he finds that they have been escaping taxation report the amount 
to the auditor. large amounts of property have been discovered through these 
inquisitors. Mr. Miller thinks Ohio has no State inspection of taxes, but there is a 
State Board of Equalization. ■ (612.) 

Ittin m'k.—M r. Burke testifies that the taxation of personal property in Illinois is 
governed by a new law. The taxpayer renders his own statement on a schedule, 
subject to revision by the board of review. Taxation of personal property was 
increased about 46 or 47 per cent by this law. (195.) 

Mr. W ilson testifies that land is assessed in Illinois every 2 years, and new improve¬ 
ments may be added each year. (248.) 

North Dakota. —Mr. Prom says that in North Dakota property is valued by the 
assessor, and then a levy is made to meet the expenses of the different counties. 
The tax is supposed to be on the actual value of the property. It is upon the assessed 
value, which is a great deal below the actual value. (791.) 

South Dakota. —Mr. Greeley says the aim in South Dakota seems to be to assess 
property at about two-thirds the value, or possibly less. The rate of taxation is fixed 
by the county board, and the assessments are equalized by the State Board of Equali¬ 
zation. (935.) 

Maryland.— Mr. Agrr says there is no regular period for general reappraisement 
in Maryland, and the only general assessment within 20 years was that of 1897. 
During the regular assessments only new improvements are noted. 
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Mr. Acer illustrates tlic working of this system as follows: “ When I first came to 
Hyattsvflle I hail 20 cows and 3 horses. The treasurer came and took down the 
amount of stock I had. I paid tax on that for 10 or 15 years, while I had double 
that amount a good deal of the time.” (Ill, 112.) 

Virginia. —Mr. Wkddkrbukx thinks the State tax in Virginia is between 40 and 50 
cents on $100. The total tax in Fairfax County is about $1.30; in Alexandria 
County it is in the neighborhood of $2. The county tax is levied by the hoard of 
supervisors, all of whom are farmers in Fairfax County. Property is assessed once 
in 5 years, very reasonably and low. The State tax is equally borne by all the prop¬ 
erty of the State; no discrimination is allowed under the constitution. A committee 
recently sent out circulars for information about the amount, of taxation levied in the 
various counties and - townships of Virginia. Returns were received from about 33 
counties, showing that, the taxes for county and township expenses in these counties 
were very nearly $1,000,000—nearly three times ns great as in any 33 counties in 
North Carolina. Mr. Wedderhitrn'thinks there are too many officeholders. At 
Fairfax Court-house there is a county treasurer, a board of supervisors, magistrates, 
2 assessors, and other officials. (021.) 

Mr. Wedderbum thinks taxation the burning question in Virginia, and tiie real 
reason for calling the constitutional convention. He thinks the convention would 
not have been called on account, of the suffrage question alone. The strongest white 
district went strongest against, the constitutional convention, and the strongest black 
district went strongest for it. (621.(122.) 

!!>*( Virginia. —Mr. Clouan testifies that the rate of State taxation in West Vir¬ 
ginia is 35 cents on $100. The county rate, is fixed by the county court, composed of 
three elected Commissioners. In Berkeley County the county tax is 45 cents. The 
heaviest tax is a district-school tax, fixed bv the school commissioners. There is 
also a road tax laid by the county court hut levied on the districts according to their 
needs. One district may jay 10 cents, another 15, and another 20. (500.) 

Kentucky. —Mr. N'au, says the Kentucky rtile is to value projierty for what, it would 
bring at a fair voluntary sale. The assessor is looked after bv the hoard of supervis¬ 
ors in each county, and there is also a State Board of Equalization. Until recently 
the railroads have largely escaped taxation, hut since they have been put into the 
hands of the Railroad Commission there is not. so much complaint on that score. 
(811.) 

North Carolina.— Mr. White thinks the taxes are fair and equitable in North Caro¬ 
lina. There is an income tax on salaries and wages which some have grumbled 


about, but Mr. White thinks it nothing more than right. (432.) 

Tennessee and Mississippi. —Mr. Nokfi.eet testifies that the rate of taxation is over 
3 per cent in Memphis and about 3 jxw cent on agricultural lands in the Delta. In 
the front counties about 17 mills constitute the levee tax, and the remaining 13 the 
State and county tax. Open land is assessed at $8 to $12 per acre. There is also an 
acreage tax of 5 cents an acre. (48!).) 

Desert lands in California. —Mr. Naftzc.ek testifies that the desert, lands of Califor¬ 
nia are valued at an extremelv low rale, but he thinks they are usually taxed in pro- 
jxjrtion to their value with other property. (951.) 

2. Taxation of mortgages.— Vermont. —Mr. Spear testifies that there has lieeli a 
great deal of dissatisfaction in Vermont during the past decade over the taxation 
both of mortgages and of mortgaged real estate. This double taxation is a heavy 
burden upon the farmers who are in debt for their holdings. (407.) 

West Virginia.—Mr. Clouan, a farmer of West Virginia, declares emphatically that 
taxation is the most serious matter the fanners have to contend w ith. The practice 
in West Virginia is to make real estate tear the whole burden of taxes. If a man buys 
a farm for $10,000 and puts only $2,.500 into it, he mast at. once pay taxes on the 
whole value of the farm. When the fanner tmrrows money he has to pay 6 or 7 per 
cent, because the lender will tell him he has to pay 1} cents county tax, and must 
put up the interest to cover that amount. As a matter of fact, though the laws call 
for the listing of evidences of indebtedness, they are not listed. Tin: assessor is gen¬ 
erally a candidate for reelection, and docs not want the enmity of the money lender, 
who is generally an influential man. When the assessor finds the creditors they 
refuse to list their notes and securities, and he can not levy a tax on notes and mort¬ 
gages unless he can see them. When the assessor comes to Mr. Clohan’e farm, Mr. 
Clohan says to him; “There are the horses, there are the cows and everything; you 
value them;” but a man does not open his desk ajid show his mortgages, notes, and 
tends. The farmer pays the tax on real estate, and pays the tax over again to the 
lender. (598,599.) 

Ohio.—Mr. Mii.LER, of Ohio, says “the owners of the intangilflo property actually 
own their property, while the man who pays the taxes on his real estate is jiaying 
for the privilege of calling it his own at some future time.” (813.) 
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8. Taxation of corporations.— Exemption of the telephone monopoly in MaetachueeUe.— 
Mr. Stock well testifies that by the charter granted by Massachusetts to the tele- 
phone company many years ago the stock is exempted from taxation to the amount 
of about $50,000,000. The company protects its monopoly by covering the ground 
so that nobody else can get a foothold. The ground is so well covered that compet- 
ing companies can not oner sufficient inducements so that cities will allow a second 
line of appliances. A competing company has been laying wires in Boston, but when 
they attempted to get the Bame right in Worcester the conditions were so hard that 
they had to give it up. Mr. Stockwell thinks it the duty of the State or nation to 
cease to protect any corporation which receives an undue proportion of the profit of 
that protection and does not share it with the pople. Mr. Stockwell s impression is 
that certain industries export products and sell them abroad at a lower price than at 
home. In such-cases he says the tariff should be taken off. and if exemption from 
taxation has been granted it should be revoked. (897,898.) 

Ammed value of the properly of corporationt in New York.— Mr. Deyo, Secretary of 
the Board of Tax Commissioners of New York, says that he has succeeded in sep¬ 
arating the assessments of the property of corporations from other aswssments, and 
finds the proportion surprisingly small, ranging from 12 per cent of all assessed val¬ 
ues in New York County to 31 per cent in Schenectady, and averaging 14J per cent 
for the State. This includes steam railroads, 3.47 per cent; street railroads, 1.6 per 
cent; telephone and telegraph companies, 0.25 per cent; gas, electric-light, and power 
companies, 1.15 per cent; banks, 2.73 per cent; and miscellaneous, 6.33 per cent. 

( 1000 .) 

' Mode of asseiment in Ohio.— Mr. Miller testifies that in Ohio each railroad corpo¬ 
ration is assessed by a lioard composed of the auditors of the counties through which 
the railroad extends. The practice is to assess the company so much a mile for 
the main track, so much a mile for side tracks, so much for termini and improve¬ 
ments, and so much a mile for rolling stock. Mr. Miller docs not think this is an 
equitable method of taxation as it is conducted, and believes in a general rather than 
in a local method of taxing railroads. He thinks the Nichols law applied to rail- 
roads would be very much more successful than the present law. (613.) 

The Indiana plan.— Mr. Aaron Jones says the railways in Indiana have always 
been taxed on the value of their property, but about 10 years ago the new plan was 
liegun of having that value ascertained by the State Board of Equalisation and appor¬ 
tioned among tho separate localities. The effect has been to increase the railway 
assessments From $06,206,000 to $161,039,000. Tho actual wiling value of the visible 
property is sought by taking account of the market value of the capital, the earnings, 
etc. Every minute item of property owned by the railways must be scheduled. 
The witness considers this system justand satisfactory. 

Palace cars, telegraph and telephone lines are assessed in essentially the same 
manner, and the assessment has lieen largely increased by doing so. (35, 36.) 

Mr. Brigham says the valuation of railways in Indiana is aliout double per mile 
that in Ohio. Pennsylvania raises practically all its State revenue from corporations; 
there is no direct State tax on land. (16.) 

4. Occupation tax in Penncylvania.— Mr. Hamilton says there is an occupation tax 
in Pennsylvania, levied under the assumption that the constitution forbids taxing 
except under a classification, so that the tax must be low enough to make it possible 
tor the most impecunious lawyer, tor instance, to pay it. In a certain county law¬ 
yers are put down at $250, and if the rate is 1 mill the lawyer is taxed 25 cents, 
though his income may he $10,000 or $20,000. In this county physicians are taxed 
at $200; ministers at $75; county superintendents at $250; professors of colleges and 
academies at $250; superintendents of high schools at $200; common-school teachers 
at $50; merchants at $200; shopkeepers at $100; clerks at $100; mechanics at $100; 
apprentices at $50; bosses and foremen at $75; civil engineers at $250; surveyors at 
$160; bank presidents at $400; bank cashiers at $250; county officers at $250; presi¬ 
dent judge at $300. The law gives the president judge a salary of $4,000. Farmers 
do not pay an occupation tax in Pennsylvania. (3631) . 

Mr. Hamilton thinks it would be possible under the constitution of Pennsylvania 
to classify occupations according to the amount of business done or the income. 
(365.) 

C. Taxation of agricultural property.—1. Overtaxation of the famor.— 

Mr. Powers says there is no question that the farmer, of all classes in the United 
States, has the least chance of escaping taxation. In New York State the city people 
pay, in proportion to their wealth ana ability, only one-third of what the country 
people do; and it is but jutt that large sums are raised in the cities to support the 
country schools. Taxation in cities involves heavier expenses than are common in 
the country, but the people paying them have special advantages. There are many 
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so-called taxes in cities—as for sidewalks, water, and sewers—charged against the 
abutting property, which are really not taxes, but investments under the name of 
taxes. (186.) 

Mr. George, of Chicago, thinks that the farmers of the United States pay consid¬ 
erably more than their fair share of taxes, their visible assets being subject to assess- 
ment’at all times. (221.) 

Mr. W. H. Burke, editor of the Farmer’s Voice, says that in cities property is 
hidden, but the property of the farmer is visible. An average Chicago man worth 
ostensibly $10,000 will spend more money in a month than a farmer worth $ 10,000 
will in a year. He will have more personal property than the farmer will, but much 
of it will’be so minute as to escape the assessor. Even where property can not be 
hidden, Mr. Burke thinks there are good grounds for believing that assessors are 
influenced in their estimates. He has known the property of the Pullman Car Com¬ 
pany to 1 it* assessed ridiculously low. (194.) 

Referring to a series of articles published in the Chicago Times early in 1897, show¬ 
ing inequalities and discriminations in assessments, Mr. Burke says the assessed val¬ 
uation of Chicago at that time was about $77,000,000 less than in 1878, when the 
population was only about 360,000. (200.) 

Mr. Burke cites a pamphlet by Mr. Lawson Purdy as authority for the following 
statement: In Monroe County, N. Y., containing the city of Rochester, the 
assessed valuation of real estate is more than double that of Oneida County, though 
the personal property assessment in Oneida County is nearly double that, of Monroe 
County. In the four citv counties of Missouri personal property amounts to 155 per 
cent of the total assessed valuation, and in the remainder of the State 295 per cent. 
In St. Louis personal property amounts to 14J per cent of the total valuation, and in 
Camden County, a typical farming county, it amounts to 37 per cent. Mr. Purdy is 
quoted as saving that it does not appear that taxes on personal property Ixmefit the 
farmers in Missouri. (1’93,194.) 

Professor Davenport says all the farmer’s property is open to inspection. The 
assessor is one of his near neighbors, who knows exactly how much land and per¬ 
sonal property he has, and what, it is worth. As an assessor, Professor Davenport 
has succeeded in finding a $100 note, which would lie ridiculous in a citv. He says 
it is much more difficult to get at the personal property of any other profession than 
that of a typical farmer. (226.) 

Mr. Norfleet, a cotton factor of Memphis, thinks there is not. much ground for 
the claim that real-estate taxes are heavier in the country than in the towns, but 
the personal property of farmers is more exposed, and they pay more fully on what 
thev own than those pursuing other occupations. Speaking with special reference 
to Mississippi and Tennessee, he says property is assessed on the same basis in city 
and country, at about 40 to 60 per cent of the value (perhaps about one-third in some 
instances), according to the conscientiousness of the ow ner and his particular friend¬ 
ship with the assessor. (489.) 

Professor Bailee, of Cornell University, thinks the farmer is taxed relatively 
too high, but the amount of excess is so small as compared with the earning power 
of the investment that it can scarcely lie regarded as contributing, in any large 
degree, to agricultural decline. (1011. j 

New England— Mr. Bach elder believes that farm property in New England is 
assessed at higher rates than city and village property. Many farms remain on the 
tax listat rates fixed many years ago, when they were more fertile ami valuable. (43.) 

It seems very clear to Dr. Chow ell that the rate of taxation on farms in many 
8tates is too high. In Massachusetts farm land is assessed at $1,000 which will sell 
for $600 or $700, so that the rate of taxation is much higher than where property 
sells a good deal above its tax valuation; consequently people are not going to invest 
itfrural real estate. Dr. Crowell thinks real estate, especially rural real estate, is 
bearing too large a burden of taxation. (341.) 

Mr. Btockwell says the farm is seen and taxed; there is no escape; but probably 
from 1,500 to 2,000 millions of intangible wealth eseajies taxation in Massachusetts. 
If this were remedied it wopld lower the taxation of the farm very greatly. The 
double burden falls on the productive industries, and most heavily on the farmer. 

The school tax is not entirely for the benefit of tho town, but of the State, and the 
roads are not entirely for the benefit of the town, but of the traveling public; yet 
the taxes for these purposes are on the town. The removal of industries, popula¬ 
tion, and wealth makes this a heavy burden. 

Mr. Stockwell sayB Massachusetts has the best corporation laws ot any State, and 
honest returns are enforced; but Massachusetts people desiring watered stock or a 
little fraud step into the adjoining States and come back with a Maine, Delaware, or 
the New Jersey charter. So Massachusetts business is carried on in Massachusetts 
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cities and towns free from control of the State tax commissioner, and contributing 
nothing, though receiving all the advantages and protection of the laws of the State. 

These, Mr. Stockwell says, are three of the ways in which taxation has fallen very 
heavily on the farmers. (888,889.) 

Mr. Stockwell adds that in the western part of Massachusetts the ordinary farmers 
dependent upon their farm crops have been found to be really oppressed by taxation, 
because wealthy residents demand so many improvements and the town is obliged 
to do so much. The farmers are proud of the town, but want some relief from the 
taxation that is driving them away. Lenox is a great summer resort for wealthy New 
York )>eople, but Mr. Stockwell thinks the real estate valuation has not increased 
in consequence of their improvements as it should have done. (889, .890.) 

Mr. Stockwell testifies that real estate in the farming communities of Massachu¬ 
setts is in some cases valued for more than it would bring at forced sale. (889.) 

Mr. Stockwell says there is no greater crime in Massachusetts than the exemption 
of the rich and the double taxation of the poor. There are indirect taxes—tariff 
duties and trust monojiolies—and direct taxes caused by the exemption of $15,000,000 
of wealth. Mr. Stockwell quotes a well-known gentleman as saying, “The poor 
always have paid the taxes and they always will.” (889, 898.) 

Nem York. —Mr. Pkyo, secretary of the New York Board of Tax Commissioners, 
says that the only subdivisions of his State for purposes of taxation are cities and 
towns. There is no separation of farm lands from village property. While the 
local assessors generally declare that, they assess property at its full value, this is not 
accepted as a fact. The State Isanti equalizes assessments for State taxes, according 
to the proportions which the assessed valueH hear to the real values, as nearly as 
they can he ascertained. It is the opinion of the commissioners that farm property 
is generally assessed more nearly at its real value than city property. The reason is 
lielieved to he tiiat farm lands have greatly declined in value. It is also believed 
that properly worth, say, from $1,000 to $5,000 is assessed most nearly at full value, 
and that the"more, expensive buildings, both residences and manufacturing or busi¬ 
ness property, usually bear the lowest relative assessment, both in the city and in 
the country. (999,1000.) 

In reply to a question concerning the taxation of agricultural property, Mr. Norris, 
master of the New York State Grange, expresses the opinion that landed property 
pays an unfair tax as compared with personal property, real estate being visible, 
while money is put, into the form of Ixmds or concealed. He thinks the fault is 
largely in the enforcement of the law. (328,331.) 

Mr. Norris says there has perhaps been as much discussion of taxation in the 
granges of New York as of any one subject. The farmers are of one mind that 
land pays an unfair projKirtion of the taxes. Some are in favor of exempting per¬ 
sonal property, but others favor taxing it. (329.) 

Mr. Bcrkk refers to an inquiry into taxation as affecting farmers in four counties 
of New York, instituted by the United States Department of Agriculture in 1896, 
which showed that the farmers hear a large proportion of the taxes. (193.) 

Mr. Wirtino does not think that, the fanners in New York are disproportionately 


taxed. The average farm of 100 acres pays a tax not exceeding $25. He dims not 
think that this amount can make the difference between good times and hard times 
to the owner of such a farm. (994.) 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, quotes a letter from a representative New 
York farmer, in which it is stated that an ordinary farm of 100 acres has to pay taxes 
amounting to not far from $70,a year. (1007.) 

New Jenny .—According to Mr. Dye, secretary of the New Jersey State Board of 
Agriculture, the methods oi assessing property in different parts or New Jersey are 
lacking in uniformity, although the State board of taxation, which was recently estab¬ 
lished, had an important influence in reducing this evil. Practically all farm prd£- 
ertv is assessed while other forms of property escape. The taxation of corporations 
of different kinds has been sufficient since 1884 to cover the expenses of State govern¬ 


ment, except the State school tax, but the local taxpayers do not profit by this tax. 
There is a project now on hand, in view of the increase of State taxes, to distribute 
part of them among the counties. The average tax rate for all classes of governments in 
the State in 1897 was $1.78 per $100. In the urban counties, where the average assess¬ 
ment is 00 per cent of the true value, the rate was $2.13; in the agricultural counties, 
where the property is assessed at full value, the average was $1.26. (90,91.) 

Mr. Colbs considers the tax laws about as equitable as they can be made, but com- 
pluins that Borne officers do not do their full duty in executing them, so that some¬ 
times taxes are not properly equalized. Everything in agriculture can be seen by 
the assessor, while in some other occupations the property can be concealed. (126.) 

Mr. Ketchum, of Mercer County, N. J., says the valuation of farm land in that 
county is higher than that of city property. In some instances a hardship resnlts 
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from the farmer’s own persistence in putting too high a value on his property. He 
does not reconcile himself to the shrinkage in values, especially if his farm is for 
sale. On the other hand, some farm land is occasionally rated toq low by the assessor, 
especially if he wants to he reelected. The rate of taxation of agricultural property 
varies from $1.38 to $1.45, as compared with about $2.50 in Trenton. (134.} 
Pmmi/lvania. —Mr., Hamilton believes that real estate holders, including farmers, 
are taxed out of all proportion to other classes of business men in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hamilton thinks that real estate bears too much taxation, and that some other 
things are taxed too lightly. With the development of business most of the people 
are employed and receive salaries, some of them very large, and the amount of their 
tax is almost nothing. Mr. Hamilton knows of men who get salaries of $5,000 a 
year whose road tax is 75 cents, while a common day laborer in the same commu¬ 
nity pays a road tax of $1.80. There are judges of courts who get salaries of $4,000 
or $5,000 who pay a tax of $300, while a man who owns a house worth $2,000 or 
$3,000 will be taxed upon its full value, though lie may have no income whatever 
and may lie in debt for the property. Merchants who do a large business pay almost 
no tax on their occupation. The tax on a farm property worth $8,000, at a 10-mill 
rate, is $60 a year, though the farmer’s income from the investment, after his own 
labor is paid for, would perhaps not lie over $300, and if there is a failure of crops 
the tax must come out of the original property or other funds. A man with a salary 
of $5,000 a year would pay only $3 as a 10-mill tax on his occupation. The salaried 
man who invests his salary in a mortgage on a farm pays a 4-mill tax to the State, 
and if he puts his money into a farm he will pay, on an average, a 10-mill tax. The 
effect of the difference is to keep men from buying farms. Mr. Hamilton says it 
was equitable at the origin of the Government to make real estate l>car the burdens 
of government, but the system has not been adjusted to meet new conditions. (355, 
358.) 

Mr. Hamilton says that in 1890 Secretary Kdge, of the Pennsylvania Statu Hoard 
of Agriculture, collected statistics of actual sales of farm property in the State and the 
tax paid by each piece of property. The number of farms returned was 550 in 48 
counties; they had lieen sold for $4,225,805, and paid a tax of $40,282.85. The rate, 
not deducting the tax on farm animals, which is comparatively insignificant, was 
9.50 mills, and after deducting the personalpro petty was 8.88 nulls. Mr. Hamilton at 
that time made an examination of a county, omitting the boroughs, and found that 
the taxation on the actual value of the property, including horses and cattle, was 9.9 
mills. In 1891 the secretary of the State board of agriculture collected statistics upon 
8,081 farms, the estimated'value amounting to $51,525,929 and the taxes paid to 
$440,317.96. In 1894 the property on the list was increased to 19,719 farms, and in 
1895, 24,734, the total value being $151,529,458 and the total tax $1,259,847.17, or 8 3 
mills. Examination by a different method showed that real estate in Pennsylvania, 
in country and city, at that time paid aliont 15 mills. (354.) 

Ohio.— Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Hoard of Agriculture, says the 
laws of Ohio require that alt property shall lie taxed at its actual value, hut it is gen¬ 
erally understood that property is not assessed for all it would bring under the most 
favorable conditions. Mr. Miller has no doubt that the farmers of the State pay an 
undue proportion of taxes, tiecause securities are not placed on the tax list, while the 
fanner s property is exposed to view and can not escape the assessor's eye. (811.) 

Mr. Brigham believes that farmers pay relativt ly much more taxes than other 
classes. The real estate itself in the country is usually assessed higher (ban in the 
cities, especially where the same officer or authority makes the assessments in both. 
Certain wealthy taypayers in the town usually see to it that a man is chosen as 
assessor who will be inclined to favor town property. 

Personal property of farmers is assessed at from 40 to 50 per cent of its true value 
if Ohio, while other forms of personal property, merchandise, bonds and mortgages, 
bank property, etc., probably are not assessed alsive 15 percent. This is not because 
the farmer is more nonest, but because he can not secrete his property. It is not 
pretended in Ohio that any property is assessed at its full value; the assessment at' 
the best is only from 40 to 75 percent. But the fanner’s personal property is almost 
all visible, and he is required to swear to a minute statement of his possessions. The 
assessor knows fairly well the value of the different articles. Tiie merchant, on the 
other hand, gives a rough sum for his assessment,-and usually very much lielow the 
true value of his stock, and the assessor is incompetent to correct it. Manufacturers 
of Ohio, under the law itself, were formerly exempt'from taxation on their products 
on hand. It was shown a few years ago that some of the strong State banks were 
assessed at less than $2,000. National banks can not escape so largely, since their 
books are open, but the courts in certain cases have held that their property could 
not be assessed at a higher rate than property around them. (14, 17.) 
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Indiana.— Mr. Jones confirms the opinions of Mr. Brigham as to the relatively 
excessive taxation of agricultural property, referring especially to the State of Indiana. 
He adds that the schedules of questions used in assessing personal property apply 
especially to farm property and are less detailed as to other classes. A uniform 
method of assessing personal property is desirable. Much evasion of taxation is justi¬ 
fied by the taxpayers on the ground that assessments are so unequal. If a note is 
turned in at all it "will naturally be at its full value, while merchandise, etc., are con¬ 
fessedly assessed much below real value. Taxes would be lowered by one-third if all 
property were assessed. Wealthy men do not always escape taxation, but securities 
of different kinds, which they largely hold, are frequently exempt from taxation or 
are not discovered. 

The farmers are often without representation on State boards of equalization, and 
yet those lioarrls are more familiar with the value of farm lands than of city property, 
and assess it too high. (34,36.) 

Illinois. —Mr. Wmson, master of the Illinois State Grange, says the farmers of Illi¬ 
nois are not satisfied with tin; system of taxation. The farmers are paying the greater 
part of the taxes—probably 78 or 79 per cent. The farmercan not conceal any prop- 
erty even if he is so inclined; it is all out under the assessor’s eye. The fanners are not 
great money lenders, and their surplus is generally invested in real estate, stock, or 
something visible. The farmer gives an itemized account of all his property, and he 
is about the only man who does. The assessor asks the number of horses, cattle, 
lings, and chickens, whereas in the city or village he asks the merchants the amount 
of their merchandise in one question. The bankers nearly escape personal property 
taxation. Mr. Wilson thinks if one man itemizes his property every other man 
houhl do so. (247, 248.) 

Minnesota.— Mr. Hanley believes farmers pay much more in taxes than they 
should, as compared with other industries. As a representative of the farmers before 
the Minnesota State board of equalization, he found that leading merchants and 
jobbers who were rated at $1,000,000 and carried $7,50,000 insurance stated that 
$6.5,000 was all that they ought to pay taxes on. They said, “If you tax us, you will 
drive us out of this State.” (278.) 

.South Dakota.—Mr. Greeley, of South Dakota, knows of no intention that the 
farmer should be overtaxed, but says all the farmer has can be seen, and for that 
reason he pays more nearly on what he has than one who has his money invested 
otherwise. Many farme's feel that, they are unfairly taxed. (938.) 

Maryland. —Mr. Auer thinks agricultural property in Maryland and other States 
bears a heavier taxation in proportion to profits than any other property, because it 
is all visible, and a great deal of invisible property is never taxe> He believes many 
men will perjure themselves in returning their property for taxation when they would 
not in any other case. (111.) 

Virginia.— Mr. Weddkrhi'rn, master of the Virginia State Grange, says the farmers 
in Virginia pay what would be called in other States a low tax rate. His opinion is 
that the farmer has the best of it, as compared with the merchant and manufacturer. 
Mr. Wedderbum does not believe in the Virginia system of licenses and taxes on 
manufactures. (621.) 

Kentucky.— Mr. Nall considers the Kentucky tax law sufficient, but says the 
administration of it has failed to bear equally upon farming lands and other property. 
The farmer’s land lies before the assessor, and is very apt to lie assessed up to its full 
value, while a great deal of corporate and invisible property has escaped; but investiga¬ 
tions are now bringing these oqt, and the evil may be corrected. The answers to Mr. 
Nall’s inquiry on the subject indicate that agricultural lands bear more than their 
just proportion of taxation. (811.) 

.South Carolina.— Mr. Hammond, a cotton planter of South Carolina, says that the 
present weight of taxation on agricultural property is three or four times as great as it 
was a generation or more ago. The burden is endured without rebellion only because 
it is distributed among small taxpayers who do not realize it. “A charge of $1 poll tax 
and of $1 road tax is collected from a negro who has not a change o! clothes, upon 
the penalty of putting him on the chain gang if it is not paid. The assessment valua¬ 
tion of property is preposterous, unequal, and unjust. When made by local boards 
of assessors all sorts of favoritism is shown.” (827, 828.) 

Oeoraia.— Mr. Hale declares that in Georgia and everywhere else real estate pays 
more than its share of taxation. The taxation of agricultural property in Georgia Is 
on a par with other real estate. The rate of taxation is moderate. Mr. Hale sug¬ 
gests that it might be better if more taxes were raised and used for the public benefit. 

Mr. Peek says taxes on farms are pretty heavy in Georgia. The rate is about 6$ 
mills, and nothing on the farm can escape taxation. The assessments generally com¬ 
pare very well with the cash value. (460.) 
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from the farmer’s own persistence in putting too high a value on his property. He 
does not reconcile himself to the shrinkage in values, especially if his farm is for 
sale. On the other hand, some farm land is occasionally rated toq low by the assessor, 
especially if he wants to he reelected. The rate of taxation of agricultural property 
varies from $1.38 to $1.45, as compared with about $2.50 in Trenton. (134.} 
Pmmi/lvania. —Mr., Hamilton believes that real estate holders, including farmers, 
are taxed out of all proportion to other classes of business men in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hamilton thinks that real estate bears too much taxation, and that some other 
things are taxed too lightly. With the development of business most of the people 
are employed and receive salaries, some of them very large, and the amount of their 
tax is almost nothing. Mr. Hamilton knows of men who get salaries of $5,000 a 
year whose road tax is 75 cents, while a common day laborer in the same commu¬ 
nity pays a road tax of $1.80. There are judges of courts who get salaries of $4,000 
or $5,000 who pay a tax of $300, while a man who owns a house worth $2,000 or 
$3,000 will be taxed upon its full value, though lie may have no income whatever 
and may lie in debt for the property. Merchants who do a large business pay almost 
no tax on their occupation. The tax on a farm property worth $8,000, at a 10-mill 
rate, is $60 a year, though the farmer’s income from the investment, after his own 
labor is paid for, would perhaps not lie over $300, and if there is a failure of crops 
the tax must come out of the original property or other funds. A man with a salary 
of $5,000 a year would pay only $3 as a 10-mill tax on his occupation. The salaried 
man who invests his salary in a mortgage on a farm pays a 4-mill tax to the State, 
and if he puts his money into a farm he will pay, on an average, a 10-mill tax. The 
effect of the difference is to keep men from buying farms. Mr. Hamilton says it 
was equitable at the origin of the Government to make real estate l>car the burdens 
of government, but the system has not been adjusted to meet new conditions. (355, 
358.) 

Mr. Hamilton says that in 1890 Secretary Kdge, of the Pennsylvania Statu Hoard 
of Agriculture, collected statistics of actual sales of farm property in the State and the 
tax paid by each piece of property. The number of farms returned was 550 in 48 
counties; they had lieen sold for $4,225,805, and paid a tax of $40,282.85. The rate, 
not deducting the tax on farm animals, which is comparatively insignificant, was 
9.50 mills, and after deducting the personalpro petty was 8.88 nulls. Mr. Hamilton at 
that time made an examination of a county, omitting the boroughs, and found that 
the taxation on the actual value of the property, including horses and cattle, was 9.9 
mills. In 1891 the secretary of the State board of agriculture collected statistics upon 
8,081 farms, the estimated'value amounting to $51,525,929 and the taxes paid to 
$440,317.96. In 1894 the property on the list was increased to 19,719 farms, and in 
1895, 24,734, the total value being $151,529,458 and the total tax $1,259,847.17, or 8 3 
mills. Examination by a different method showed that real estate in Pennsylvania, 
in country and city, at that time paid aliont 15 mills. (354.) 

Ohio.— Mr. Miller, secretary of the Ohio State Hoard of Agriculture, says the 
laws of Ohio require that alt property shall lie taxed at its actual value, hut it is gen¬ 
erally understood that property is not assessed for all it would bring under the most 
favorable conditions. Mr. Miller has no doubt that the farmers of the State pay an 
undue proportion of taxes, tiecause securities are not placed on the tax list, while the 
fanner s property is exposed to view and can not escape the assessor's eye. (811.) 

Mr. Brigham believes that farmers pay relativt ly much more taxes than other 
classes. The real estate itself in the country is usually assessed higher (ban in the 
cities, especially where the same officer or authority makes the assessments in both. 
Certain wealthy taypayers in the town usually see to it that a man is chosen as 
assessor who will be inclined to favor town property. 

Personal property of farmers is assessed at from 40 to 50 per cent of its true value 
if Ohio, while other forms of personal property, merchandise, bonds and mortgages, 
bank property, etc., probably are not assessed alsive 15 percent. This is not because 
the farmer is more nonest, but because he can not secrete his property. It is not 
pretended in Ohio that any property is assessed at its full value; the assessment at' 
the best is only from 40 to 75 percent. But the fanner’s personal property is almost 
all visible, and he is required to swear to a minute statement of his possessions. The 
assessor knows fairly well the value of the different articles. Tiie merchant, on the 
other hand, gives a rough sum for his assessment,-and usually very much lielow the 
true value of his stock, and the assessor is incompetent to correct it. Manufacturers 
of Ohio, under the law itself, were formerly exempt'from taxation on their products 
on hand. It was shown a few years ago that some of the strong State banks were 
assessed at less than $2,000. National banks can not escape so largely, since their 
books are open, but the courts in certain cases have held that their property could 
not be assessed at a higher rate than property around them. (14, 17.) 
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Mr. Hale believes there should be a uniform law in every State requiring the 
listing of all property once a year, under a very severe penalty. (387.) 

Mr. Norris thinks that all classes of property should bear as nearly as possible an 
equitable proportion of taxes, either by a listing system or some other system. (326.) 

Mr. Hanley believes in taxing every article of property, visible or invisible, on its 
full cash value. He promises that certificates of stock should not be transferable as 
legal assets unless stamped to show that the tax has been paid upon them. He 
believes uniform legislation necessary, because for individual States to undertake 
such taxation would drive people to ether States. (278.) 

Mr. Miller says there are in Ohio a good many fanners’ elubs which discuss tax¬ 
ation and other questions pertaining to agriculture. The farmers’ organizations 
very generally believe that franchises and intangible property should be placed on 
the tax duplicate at their actual value. Mr. Miller believes that intangible projierty 
should be assessed according to its earning capacity. (613.) 

Mr. Norfleet is of the opinion that a very low rate of taxation snould be fixed 
on personal property, so that it would come to the surface and be assessed. (489.) 

Mr. Burke thinks it a human impossibility to prevent deceit, perjury, and fraud 
under the present mixed system of taxation. The system is too confusing; no one 
mind is capable of grasping it. State officers might accomplish something, how¬ 
ever, by consultation and adopting the best measures possible. (200.) 

Appointment of assessors.— Mr. Stockweli, testifies that in Massachusetts the asses¬ 
sors are elected by the people of the town. He thinks it would lie far better if they 
were removed from the influence of the electors by lieiiig apixiinted. One man of 
prominence anti wealth can assure the election of an assessor to his liking or endan¬ 
ger that of one who does his duty. The rich influence the assessors by threatening 
to leave the town and by putting the honest assessor out of office. (889.) 

Mr. Miller, of Ohio,'thinks it would lie an advantage to have assessors appointed 
instead of elected, if excellent men were appointed, lieeause men who are elected 
assessors are greatly inclined to favor the voters of their districts. (611.) 

Taxation of evidences of indebtedness.— Mr. Clouan suggests a twofold remedy: 
(1) He would allow the borrower to make a mortgage a matter of record and have 
the tax he pays credited on the interest due on his note. (2) He would also have 
any evidence of debt without the assessor’s stamp showing that it had been listed 
for taxation every year declared uncollectible. (599.) 

Objections to the persoixd-irroperlt/ tax. —Mr. Ralston submits a report which ho pre¬ 
pared for the Washington Board of Trade upon a bill proposed to be introduced in 
Congress, relative to the assessment and collection of taxes in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. In this report Mr. Ralston sets forth certain objections to taxation of personal 
property: (1) Buch a tax is inquisitorial in its nature. (2) Because of this fact false 
returns are rendered, and wherever the enforcement of the personal-property tax is 
attempted truthful men suffer and the unscrupulous gain. (3) Personal taxes are 
unequal with reference to the ability of businesses to liear them, and therefore force 
some men out of their occupations ami so foster monopoly. (4) A personal tax does 
not commonly rest on those at whom it is directed. A tax on the stock of a store¬ 
keeper is ultimately paid not by him, but by his customers. It is therefore not a tax 
upon accumulated wealth, but upon the necessities of life, and therefore falls upon 
the i>oor in infinitely greater degree than on the rich. In like manner a tax on 
money loaned is secured by the lender from the Iwrrower, in the shape of commis¬ 
sions or of a higher rate of interest. In this case also the necessitious pay the tax 
and the wealthy escape. (5) A personal tax is always a double tax. If a man bor¬ 
rows $1,000 to help in buying a piece of real estate worth $2,000, and if he pays taxes 
on the value of the real estate and also on the $1,000 borrowed, it is evident that he 
pays taxes on a total valuation of $3,000, or pays twice on the borrowed $1,000. But 
all personal taxation is double taxation in a broader and less obvious sense. Real 
estate increases in value, according to the opportunity it affords for the possession, 
preservation, and production of personal property, if we tax both the opportunity 
tor producing, preserving, and enjoying wealth, as represented by real estate, ana 
also the thing preserved or enjoyed, in the form of personal property, we inflict 
double taxation. (6) Some personal property, as Government bonds, is exempt by 
law, and this introduces an inequality lietween Borne owners of personal property 
and others. (7) A personal tax is readily evaded. (8) A jiersonal tax interferes 
with thrift and throttles industry. To tax articles produced is to diminish produc¬ 
tion, and to diminish production is to lessen comfort and create squalor. (9) The 
assessor can know little of the personal property he assesses, especially under city 
conditions. (1034,1035.) 

Mr. Ralston cites a considerable number of official reports condemning existing 
svstems of personal-property taxation as inefficient and unjust The Controller of 
ute State of New York in 1898 declared in his report that the tax upon personalty 
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is “ unjust as between individuals, unjust as between communities, and, as experience 
has shown the world over, it is impossible of even approximately just administra¬ 
tion.” The commission appointed to inquire into the expediency of revising the tax 
laws of Massachusetts, in its report issued in October, 1897, states that “everywhere, 
without exception, the testimony is that this part of the system of the general prop¬ 
erty tax is unequal, unsuccessful, often demoralizing to tax officers, always irritating 
to taxpayers.” The New Jersey Commission on Taxation, in its report of 1897, 
declared that “the . nly ones who now pay honest taxes on personal property are 
the estates of decedents, widows and orphans, idiots and lunatics.” The Ohio Tax 
Commission rejiorted in 1893 that “the system as it is “actually administered 
results in debauching the moral sense. It is a school of perjury. It sends large 
amounts of property into hiding. It drives capital in large quantities from the State.” 
(1037,1038.) 

Mr. George, formerly an assessor, says a banker in his town bought,Government 
bonds previous to the first of May, when an assessment took place, and after the 
assessor had made his estimate, found it profitable to sell the bonds and loan out the 
money, sometimes at 10 and 20 per cent, on short-term jiaper. In Chicago tangible 
property is practically confiscated, while those who have their investments in some 
other form escape by not listing their property. Even under the new compulsory 
law they are refusing to schedule their property. A man does not want to lie if he 
can escape it by saying nothing at all. (221.) 

Mr. Burkf. says the farmer is chiefly to blame for the personal-pro]ierty tax. He 
always demands it, on the mistaken hypothesis that the business man would escape 
if personal property were not taxed. (195.) 

2. Equalization on the basis of local taxation. —Mr. Ralston mentions a plan recently 
proposed in the New York legislature for the equalization of taxation between com¬ 
munities. It is promised to fix each community’s share of the State tax as a per¬ 
centage of the tax which it raises for local purposes. (1028.) 

3. Partial exemption of honses.— In a report prepared for the Washington Board of 
Trade upon a bill relating to taxation in the District of Columbia, Mr. Ralston sug¬ 
gests a partial exemption from taxation of honses occupied by their owners. The 
exemption proposed extends to $1,000 of assessed value in each ease. It is suggested 
that such a measure would increase the numlier of home owners by placing a pre¬ 
mium upon the purchase of homes and diminishing the annual outlay necessary to 
maintain them. It would stimulate the construction of more ami better houses and 
increase the employment of labor in building them. The whole community would 
share in the benefit of this quickening effect. It would tend to the use of larger lots, 
because men would be better able to afford them, and would so promote the health 
of the community. The tenqKirary diminution of revenue would probably be 
speedily offset by the increased production of houses and by the rise of land values 
due to the larger use of land. (1030,1037.) 

4. Taxation of productive property and occupation*—License taxoa.— Mr. Hamilton, 
Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, believes that all income-producing property, 
professions, occupations, and industries, including the franchises of corporations, etc., 
should tie taxed according to net income or profit. The implements of the trade or 
occupation, carriages for personal use, furniture and other naturally unproductive 
property the necessary parts of the equipment of a comfortable home should be 
exempt. A bouse or building that may be rented should lie taxed, being capable of 
production. The tax on each piece of property should have a direct relation to its 
tneome-producing power, and should never exceed the net income. The State can 
not afford to require an individual to pay a tax greater than the producing power of 
his property, for anything that impoverishes the citizens is a detriment to the State. 
Mr. Hamilton would tax vacant lots in accordance with the average annual increase 
in value, and would apply the same principle to undeveloped mining property and 
woodland. A part of tne’income, he says, should lie left to the owner as interest, so 
that he can be induced to keep his money in that kind of property and ultimately 
make it productive; then the State will get the advantage of the tax. To tax com¬ 
paratively unproductive property, as a vacant lot, Becoming to the value of the sur¬ 
rounding lots, would be confiscating the property. (369,380,363.) 

Mr. Hamilton testifies that about 60 years ago Pennsylvania was forested through 
a breadth of perhaps 100 miles from the Virginia line to the New York line; but 
to-day there is hardly any timber in all that region, and it is impossible fora man to 
hold timber land. The tax on timber land will confiscate it in a very few years, and 
the owners have been obliged to cut the timber and sell it in self-defense. Localities 
have raised the tax on timber land so that the annual growth would not begin to 
pay the tax and the interest on the money invested. Quantities 8f lands have been 
abandoned and sold at tax sales because the owners could not afford to hold them. 
If there had been some system by which the owner had been allowed a fair income, 
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a million acres would be to-day in the hands of the owners for the maintenance of a 
great industry which has nearly left the State. Landowners are coming to the For¬ 
estry Commission and wanting ft to take lands at from 50 cents to $1.50 an acre which 
a few yearH ago were worth a large amount of money because of the timber on them. 
(363.) 

Mr. Hamilton suggests that reforested lands should be taxed annually on their 
estimated income-producing power, and that when the timber is finally cut the tax 
should be levied upon the product, instead of putting a ruinous tax ui>on the land 
while the timtier is growing. Putting the main tax on the product, would defer the 
cutting of the timber as long as possible, and make it to the advantage of capitalists 
who wished to invest their money over a long series of years to put it into timber 
land, with the assurance that it would not be taxed out of existence, but would ulti¬ 
mately pay a revenue. (365.) 

Mr. Hamilton is of the opinion that places of religious worship, educational and 
charitable institutions, and cemeteries and burial lots should be exempted from taxa¬ 
tion, a tax upon them lieing a discouragement of religion, morality, education, or 
charity. Every man is bound to support good order, and the church is the best 
policeman in any city; any burden laid upon the church is an additional burden 
upon the individuals composing it, and it is unfair to increase the burdens of men 
who are already doing their full duty as citizens and taxpayers, by requiring them 
to pay a tax upon an object of lieueficence. (358, 361, 363.) 

Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, suggests the classification of lands and the valu¬ 
ation by classes and the taxation of licenses and franchises. He would also advocate 
a license tax on cotton planting in proportion to acreage. This would diminish the 
excesB of exjienditure in that direction and turn the energies of the community prof¬ 
itably to other pursuits. (828.) 

Mr. Mii.ler thinks the constitution of Ohio should be so amended as to make it 
legal to impose a license or control the sale of intoxicants. There would lie a more 
responsible class of people in the business, it would be better controlled, and a larger 
revenue would be received from the business which adds greatly to the burdens of 
the people. (613.) 

Mr. Ralston declares that trade licenses or occupation taxes infringe the inalien¬ 
able right of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They nearly tax 
out of existence the poor and defenseless, while the rich accept their comparatively 
small occupation tax as a partial protection against competition. To them the occu¬ 
pation tax is useful in the maintenance of business monopolies. This is in itself a 
gross perversion of the taxing power. However, the identification of those engaged 
in certain occupations is sometimes desirable, and a high license tax on certain 
occupations may be desirable for police reasons. Identification could be secured 
where necessary by a nominal tax of 25 or 50 cents a year. (1035.) 

5. Income, inheritance, and corporation taxei.— Mr. Powers says the systems of taxa¬ 
tion of most of the States need complete remodeling. They were developed at a time 
when all property was visible; but visible forms of wealth now make up only about 
one-half of the total, and about one-third of the property of the country escapes tax¬ 
ation. To meet these conditions we must change our methods anil adopt various 
forms of taxation suited to the time—the corporation tax, inheritance tax, and income 
tax. (184.) 

Mr. Auer favors an income tax and both a collateral and a direct inheritance tax, 
and says that corporations should pay their share. (112.) 

Mr. Jones, master of the National Grange, advocates a graded income tax, with 
the exemption of a reasonable cost of living. The tax should be so adjusted to the 
general property tax as not to involve a double burden on the same income. Mr. 
Jones opposes the single tax, and also the inheritance tax, on the ground that if a 
man has paid taxes fairly during his life it is unjust to take from his children a part 
of the property he leaves. (36, 37.) 

Mr. Ueoroe believes that the only way to reach capital successfully is by an income 
tax. He says it is easy for a man to pay taxes if he gets the money, but it is not easy 
to pay taxes if he is not earning anything. (221.) 

Mr. Hale favors an i ncome tax in the States. Ho believes in the justice of a grad¬ 
uated income tax, but he would have everyone a taxpayer. He thinks the humblest 
citizen would have more interest in local and State governments if he paid a small 
tax. Mr. Hale does not think that any upright business man would be injured by 
having his income made public. (387, 388.) 

Mr. Stockwell considers the income tax a just tax, but not sufficient. There 
should be also a tax on property, and honest returns should be enforced. (900.) 

Mr. Stockwell declares that those corporations that yield a return of 12,20, ana 40 
per cent ought to be taxed according to ability. It is perfectly legitimate to let their 
returns be known to the Government which protects them and gives them their 
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opportunity. Taxation of the giant monopolies according to their ability would not 
help the prices to the consumer, but would lessen the burden of general taxation. 
(898,900.) 

Mr. Ralston, in a report prepared for the Washington Board of Trade with refer¬ 
ence to taxation in the District of Columbia, deprecates the levying of any special 
tax upon corporations, excepting those which enjoy natural or artificial monopolies. 
If any such special tax is to lie levied, he suggests, as one involving tho minimum of 
evil, a tax upon their net earnings. (1035.) 

6. A single tax on land valnez.— Mr. Redding, director of the Georgia Experiment 
Station, would substitute the single tax for the present systein of taxation, taking all 
taxes off personal property. (452.) 

Mr. Burke, editor of tlie Fanners’ Voice, advocates a single tax on land values, 
believing that there is no other form of taxation that is equitable and just under ail 
circumstances. No one can own iiersonal property to a very large amount, except 
in the form of jewelry and small trinkets, unless it is in some way related to land. 
Stocks and bonds have their basis in land. A merchant would not escape taxation 
under the system proposed, because lie must have a store, the rental on which would 
go into the public treasury. Taxation, Mr. Burke says, should encourage trade, and 
not put a fine upon it; the benefit would lie diffused through the community, because 
goods would be sold more cheaply. The hypothesis of the single tax is that society 
has created land values. It is a form of taxation which is not taxation at all, but 
simply rental regulated by the law of supply and demand. The fee simple would 
not tie altered and the mode of assessment and collection would not be changed. 
(195,196.) 

Mr. Burke thinks assessment would be equitable under the single-fax system 
because the map in the county treasurer’s office would show the valuation of each 
piece of property. He thinks no other scheme of taxation has ever been devised to 
ojien taxation to the inspection of all. A published list of taxes would not show 
anything under the present system liecause of the improvements on some property; 
but if there were no buildings involved any discriminations would lie apparent. 
The single tax, he says, would also prevent inequalities lietween different sections of 
the State, because there would tie a common basis for comparison. (198-200.) 

Mr. Burke says the farmers of Illinois do not want the single tax, but thinks they 
would favor it if they did not have an idea that it would disturb their fee. Under it 
the farmer would not pay a tithe of the taxes he now pays, and every railroad and 
every corporation which has the slightest relation to land would pay upon its land 
values in the same ratio as himself. A farmer would pay only upon original land 
values. Cook County would pay its fair share. Mr. Burke cites figures to the effect 
that Cook County has more than one-third of the total real estate values of the State, 
but only one sixty-third as much as the rest of tile State in watches and clocks, one 
twenty-second as much in carriages and wagons and in money, and one-tenth as 
much in credits, as shown by the assessed valuation. Personal property is only 13J 
per cent of the total valuation in Cook County and 17.7 ]>er cent in the remainder of 
the State. Mr. Burke says some one must make up for every piece of personal prop¬ 
erty that escapes taxation. (197, 198.) 

Mr. Burke thinks a single-tax law would settle the question of trusts, as well as the 
question of taxation, by destroying H]iecial privileges. (200.) 

Mr. Ralston defines the single tax as 

"A system of taxation which calls for the levying of all taxes on ihc valncof land, Mclnslvc of the 
improvements home upon the land. When carried to Its logical ultimate, itwould Involve the doing 
away with all tariff taxes, and with all license taxes, with a possible exception fn so fur as license 
taxes are imposed for police reasons; the abolition of all taxes on personal property and of tuxeB upon 
the improvements upon land, leaving as the sole subject of taxation the value of land Itself, the one 
thing which is not the direct result of labor, and which Is rather the incidental result flowing from 
the advancement of the community, from the perfection of government, from the educational and 
other advances incidental to the community, transportation facilities, and any of the elements that 
would naturally conspire to maintain or increase the value of land.” 

Mr. Ralston explains that the single tax is entirely different from land nationaliza¬ 
tion, and does not involve any ownership of land by the state or any change of 
ownership or management. Mr. Ralston understands that the socialists believe in 
land nationalization and would have the community own the land and detoi mine 
the use to which each parcel should be put. The single taxers would leave the land 
in the possession of its owners end leave them the management of it as exclusively 
as now. (1019,1027.) 

In the belief of single taxers there has been a constant groping toward the single 
tax for several hundred years. Mr. Ralston cites several French philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Turgot, the great Frencfr minister, tried to 
reform the systemofFrench taxation in the line of a single tax. The vested interests of 
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France were too strong for him and he ultimately lost his power. Laterseveral English 
writers set forth the general principles which are now grouped under the name of 
the single tax. The theoiy has been elaborated most logically and most completely 
by Mr. Henry George. Mr. George did not claim to be the originator of his system. 
The ideas which are associated with his name may be found in writings of far 
earlier date. He assembled and grouped those ideas and clothed them in a style of 
unsurpassed literary excellence. Mr. George himself refers in the course of his 
argument to such names as those of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer. The present movement toward the single tax may, however, lie dated 
from the publication of Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty in 1879. Mr. George’s 
campaign for the mayoralty of New York in 1880 gave notoriety to the movement, 
and it was brought again into prominence by his second campaign for the mayoralty 
in 1897. (1019,1020.) 

Mr. Kalston mentions several legislative proposals which have looked toward partial 
or complete adoption of t he single tax. About 1891 a subcommittee of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives on the District of Columbia, headed by Hon. Tom L. 
Johnson, made an investigation of the system with respect to the advisability of 
putting it into effect in the District of Columbia. The report of the committee was 
favorable and was supported with an abundance of tables. When the Wilson bill 
was before Congress an amendment was introduced providing for the taxation of 
land values throughout the United States as a supplement to the taxation of imports. 
The amendment received the votes of such men as Mr. Harter, of Ohio, Mr. Tracy, 
of Albany, N. Y., and Mr. John De Witt Warner, of New York City, it was of 
course defeated. At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced for the grad¬ 
ual adoption of the single tax in the District of Columbia. It was referred to the 
Committee of the House on the District of Columbia, and nothing came of it, though 
it received the sanction of the labor organizations of the District. 

Some 3 years ago an amendment to the constitution of the State bf Washington 
was passed by the legislature and submitted to the people to permit local bodies to 
adopt the single-tax system, if they should desire, for local purposes. Though not 
necessarily a single-tax proposition, it was so treated by the people and press of the 
State. It was defeated, but it received a very heavy vote in the popular election. 
At the last session of the legislature of Colorado a somewhat similar constitutional 
amendment was adopted by a vote of about 4 or 5 to 1, which will be submitted to 
the people in 1902. A similar amendment was discussed in the last session of the 
legislature of Delaware. It passed the lower house and was defeated in the senate 
by pure accident, through the momentary absence of one advocate of it, and the 
negative vote of another, east under a misunderstanding. Several similar proposi¬ 
tions have come near adoption in other States at recent sessions of their legislatures. 
One was lost in the State of Michigan about 2 years ago by 1 vote in the house, after 
having passed the senate. (1020,1021.) 

Mr. Ralston declares that the single tax has received the very general sanction of 
labor organizations throughout the country, and that it is impossible to find any 
opposition to it among them, unless on the part of individuals who have not studied 
the question or who are biased by what they consider their more immediate personal 
interests. A surprisingly large pro]>ortion of newspaper men also believe in the 
single tax. The idea does not yet find support in the editorial columns of the press; 
but this, the witness lielieves, is because the editorial columns are largely controlled 
by the business office, and business interests are not yet sufficiently educated on this 
subject to realize that their best development will lie found in the line of the single 
tax. (1020, 1021.) 

Some 60 years ago the common council of the town of Alton, Ill., passed a resolu¬ 
tion providing that all taxes should be levied upon the value of the land, and that 
improvements and personal property should lie exempt Mr. Ralston’s knowledge 
of the fact is derived from a report of a case in one of the earliest Illinois Reports. 
The ease related to the validity of a tax deed. The constitution of Illinois provided 
that all property should lie taxed, and the question arose whether the town of Alton 
had violated this provision. The supreme court decided that Alton had no right to 
make the exemptions it had made. Mr. Ralston remarks as a curious fact that the 
arguments of tho attorneys for the town in this case were substantially the arguments 
now brought forward by single taxers; namely, that such a system of taxation would 
prove beneficial to industry, would tend to the building of houses, and might do 
away with the holding of land out of use, for speculation, to the detriment of the 
community. Mr. Ralston describes a similar experiment in which he himself was 
directly interested. The town of Hyattsville, Md,, where Mr. Ralston lives, decided 
in 1892, by vote of the board of commissioners, to exempt improvements from taxa¬ 
tion. Personal property was already exempted. Upon the assessment roll of the 
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town was a column for land values, a column for improvements, and a column for 
pergonal property. The only change of system was to Btrike out the improvement 
column and the personal property column. The rate of taxation was raised from 15 
cents to 25 cents. Taxes were collected under this system for 1 year. The specula¬ 
tors of the town antagonized the movement and appealed to the courts. In the cir¬ 
cuit court the town was sustained, but the court of appeals held that the measure 
was not authorized by the charter of the town and was unconstitutional. Mr. Ral¬ 
ston adds that since that time the single tax has not been attempted in this country, 
lamely and perhaps altogether because of constitutional difficulties. (1022, 1031.) 

In New Zealand a considerable proportion of the colonial taxes are levied on the 
value of lands, exclusive of improvements. A considerable number of towns or local 
taxing districts have also adopted the single-tax system for local purposes. No town 
or taxing district in New Zealand, having once made the change, has gone back to 
the old method. Adjoining towns, seeing the benefit of the new plan, have adopted 
the single tax by majorities running as high as 8 nnd 10 to 1. (1022, 1023.) 

Mr. Ralston asserts that a tax upon the value of improvements deters the making 
of improvements. If it is a good thing that improvements be made, we ought to 
avoid that which in a degree prevents them. One of the most effective ways to 
diminish the number of dogs is to tax them. In France there is a tax on windows 
and doors. It diminishes the use of windows and doors, to the detriment of health. 
England had the same experience with a window tax, and also with a tax on fire¬ 
places; the number of windows and the number of fireplaces were diminished. The 
tax on houses has an effect exactly similar to that of a tax on dogs or on windows. 
It compels people to live in poorer houses, beisuise in (laying their rent they have to 
pay the tax. ft limits the employment of labor in producing houses. (1023.) 

Mr. Ralston discusses the question of the taxation of improvements upon laud 
from the point of view.of the lienefit derived from the expenditure of taxes. If a 
street in front of a house is improved, the value of the; house is not increased 
or maintained by it. The value of the house is added to by things that the 
owner does—painting or building an addition. The town, by improving the 
streets, adds value to something, but not to the house. The whole benefit of the 
street improvement is added to the value of the land. The same is true of side¬ 
walks, sewers, and water systems. Tlie value of the land is increased by such 
improvements, but the value of the house itself remains the same. It is said that 
the house ought to lie taxed because the taxes iiay for protection from fire and from 
violence; but the fire department and the police, however efficient, do not in the 
least increase the value of the house. They do increase the value of the land. If a 
house in one locality is tietter protected from fire or from thieves than a house in 
another, the land that that house stands on will have a higher value than the land 
that the other house stands on; but the houses themselves, if they are similar, will 
lie of equal value. For a tax upon a piece of land, whether it is expended in street 
improvements or in police or fire protection, the owner of the land gets a money 
return; but fora tax upon his house he gets no return. Somebody, however, does 
get it. Suppose that beside the house there is a vacant lot; the value of that vacant 
lot is increased just as much by the street improvements and by the protection 
against thieves and against fire as the value of the lot on which the house stands. 
The owner of the vacant lot gets the return, not only for the tax which he pays on 
his lot, but also for a part of the tax which his neighbor pays on his house. The 
single taxer holds that in this injustice lies the secret of the maladjustment of 
society. So long as taxes are laid on the property of one man and expended for the 
benefit of another man, a proper adjustment of industrial conditions is impossible. 
It is necessary to readjust, the system of taxation upon the clear, logical, and just 
basis of giving a man just what he pays for, and not taking money from one man 
and giving it to another. (1022, 102.1.) 

Mr. Ralston points out that great quantities of land that ought to be used are held 
idle, in order that their owners may make a profit by the rise in value. The people 
in the cities are crowded together in narrow quarters, and the workmen who would 
be glad to build larger and tietter houses for them are deprived of employment. If 
the tax on houses were abolished and the tax on vacant lands were increased, it 
would no longer lie profitable to hold land idle for speculative purposes. When the 
adoption of the single tax in Hyattsville, Md., was proposed, some of the landholders 
said, "If we have the single tax the tax on land will tie so high that no poor man 
can buy a lot." But when the single tax was addjited they said, “ We can not afford 
to pay these taxes, and we shall have to sell at any price if we do pot get rid of the 
single tax.” The effect of the single tax would be to increas* the amount of land 
available for use, to lower the selling price of it and encourage building, to increase 
the employment of labor, and to give the people better conditions. (1025,1026.) 
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Mr. Ralston declares that in the opinion of the upholders of the single tax the 
recurrence of hard times is due to the vicious system of holding land for speculation, 
which is connected with a vicious system of taxation, and until this is corrected 
hard times will constantly recur. The inheritance law of France is believed by sin¬ 
gle taxers to have contributed to the comparative exemption of France from indus¬ 
trial depressions and to its rapid recovery from the ravages of war. France does not 
allow a man to will away more than a certain amount of land from his children. 
The system iB not theoretically the best, because it divides land into too small hold¬ 
ings and makes it impossible to work land in the most economical way. Yet in a 
large degree it has proved the salvation of France. (1026,1Q29.) 

Mr. Ralston says that in the opinion of single taxers one man has as good a natu¬ 
ral right as another to be upon the earth and to enjoy the blessing of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If one man owns the land upon which others have to 
live, he possesses not only his own right to life, libertv, and the pursuit of happiness, 
but theirs too. They have to pay him for the privilege of existence. Men are not 
equally free when one has to pay tribute to another to get at the earth upon which 
alt must live. Assuming the equal right of all men to make use of the earth, no 
measure is necessary to secure this right except the payment into a common fund, 
to be disbursed for the common benefit, of the special value which accrues to the 
owners of land merely as owners. If 20 men were common owners of a horse and 
the yearly valueof the use of the horse were $20, therightsof all would be Becure if one 
man used the horse and paid $20 into a common fund, to be disbursed to all the stock¬ 
holders. So if the net rental value of the land of the United States is $1,000,000,000 
a year, if the owners of land pay that billion dollars into the common fund and it is 
disbursed for the benefit of the w hole community, the equal rights of everyone to the 
land upon which all work and live will be recognized, and the extremes of poverty 
and wealth which now exist because certain persons get the whole benefit of the value 
of land will disappear. (1026.) 

Mr. Ralston explains that under the single-tax system the taxes for the General 
Government, as well as for the State and the localities, would be collected just as 
the State and local taxes are collected now. No new system would be necessary. 
It is impossible to say with accuracy what proportion the share, of United States 
taxes which would fall to a particular State, together with all the State and local 
taxes, would bear to the rental value of land. Mr. Shearman, in his work on Natu¬ 
ral Taxation, shows satisfactorily, in Mr. Ralston’s judgment, that the present rental 
value of land, exclusive of improvements, is more than enough to meet all local and 
general taxes. (1026, 1027.) 

Mr. Ralston does not admit that private ownership of land has lieen instrumental 
in bringing us to our high position in civilization anu wealth. He thinks it has been 
a deterrent, in that it has enabled land to be held out of use. This withholding 
of land has thrown people out of work, has prevented the orderly development of 
cities, and has amassed great, wealth in the hands of some people and held others in 
poverty. (1028.) 

To the question whether a small manufacturer might not be ejected from his place 
of business by a rich and powerful rival, under the single-tax system, by the process 
of outbidding him for the use of the land on which his factory stands, Mr. Ralston 
replies that such a bid could not lie accepted by the assessor nor supported by the 
community. The tax to be levied is determined by what the community generally 
iB willing to pay for the use of the land. It would not under any circumstances lie 
determined by the extraordinary offers of an individual. Property does not rise in 
value in an extraordinary degree in a particular square and not in a neighboring 
square similarly situated. (1029.) 

Mr. Ralston goes on to say that the tax on land would increase with the value ofj. 
land just as it does now, though in a greater degree. It happens to-day that improve¬ 
ments become valueless because of changes in the surroundings of the land. Improve¬ 
ments which were made 20 or 30 years ago at great expense may now be entirely 
disregarded in selling the land in some cases, because they are no longer suitable for 
the situation; they have become valueless. That might happen underthe single tax 
to the disadvantage of owners, but it happens to-day. (1028.) 

Mr. Ralston expresses the opinion that taxes can tie shifted only through some 
change that they make in the value of the thing taxed. The value of a thing Is 
increased either by increasing the demand or by diminishing thesupply. Taxing a hat 
discourages the making of nats and diminishes the supply. A man will not go on 
making hats unless he can get the tax out of the consumer. Taxing a house dimin¬ 
ishes the supply of houses, because people will wait before buildinghouses until they 
can get the tax out of the tenants. Diminishing the supply increases the value. 
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This increase of value which the tenant has to pay to the owner constitutes the shift¬ 
ing of the tax. But the tax upon land does not m any way diminish the supply of 
land. It rather increases the available supply, by opening up for use land which 
would otherwise be held for .speculation. It diminishes rather than increases the 
value of land. It does not introduce any condition which enables the owner to get 
more rent from the tenant, or, in other words, to shift the tax upon him. (1032, 
1033.) 

Mr. Ralston says that while a great manufacturing concern like the Brooks Loco¬ 
motive Works would perhaps be greatly lainefited, its taxes gfiyatly lightened, by the 
adoption of the single-tax system, almost all the home owners in the town would also 
be benefited. No one would suffer except the man who was holding his land out of 
use or who had improved it inadequately. In support of this statement Mr. Ralston 
cites the actual experience of his town of Hyattsville. When this town adopted the 
single tax its total assessment was $600,000. The lands were valued at about 
$400,000, improvements at $200,000. When the land value only was taken as a 
basis the $200,000 of improvements was stricken off the rolls, and the tax rate was 
raised from 15 cents to 25 cents a hundred. Practically every householder in the 
town paid less tax than before, yet the town raised slightly more revenue. Vacant 
land was assessed just as high as improved laud similarly situated, and the whole 
amount of the tax which was taken off the householders was put upon the speculators. 
(1030, 1031.) 

Mr. Ralston declares that the tax on land values is not a tax on labor but on oppor¬ 
tunity. Lal>or does not create land values. It is the i>eop]e as a whole that create 
land values, anil the more intelligent they are, the more they advance in every 
respect, the higher the land values go. (1031.) 

Mr. Ralston admits that if a man owns a lot and is unable to improve it as surround¬ 
ing lots are improved the tax might be raised under the single-tax system until he 
should lie unable to pay it. He admits that this might amount to confiscation. The 
question arises, he says, whether that sort of confiscation is right. If the owner created 
the land value, or if he can show any natural right to the land, the confiscation is 
wrong; but if the value of the land was created by the whole community, as it is, and 
if the owner did not create the land or bring it into existence, the confiscation is 
right. The man who is simply a landholder, doing nothing with the land, whether 
from poverty or from any other cause, while his neighbors are building up the town 
around him,' is doing a positive injury to the community. If he could show as clear 
a title to the land as to his hat or his house, which he has made, no doubt he should 
be permitted to keep it in spite of the injury he does; but he can not. The hat or 
the house was made by his individual labor, or by the individual labor of men who 
have conveyed it to him. The value of the land is created by the community; and 
the whole community, being the creator, should have the benefit of the value. (1031, 
1032.) 

Mr. Ralston admits that farmers in genera] are prejudiced against the single tax, 
and suppose that it would lav a special burden upon them. He declares that this is 
a mistake. The farmer thinks of himself as a great landowner; in fact, he is not. 
He is a great land user. land ownership, measured by value, is predominantly in 
the cities. The farmer pays a heavy tax on goods coming through the. custom-house; 
he pays a heavy tax on his personal property, out of all proportion to the personal 
tax paid by men in cities; he pays a tax upon his house, his bam, his outbuild¬ 
ings, his fencing, hie fruit trees, and upon everything that he does to give value to 
his premises. In the case of the average farm the value of improvements is vastly 
greater than the value of the naked land. Mr. Ralston cites an instance in Prince 
George County, Md., in which a tract of unimproved land about 25 miles from 
Washington sold for $1.10 an acre, and a neighboring piece of land, equally distent 
from the railroad, improved with fences, stables, bams, and a fair, average farm¬ 
house, sold for $20 an acre. Mr. Ralston admits that this is an extreme instance, 
but it differs from average cases only in degree. Mr. Ralston refers to an investiga¬ 
tion made about 5 years ago by Mr. Robinson, a statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, covering 6 or 8 counties in New York Htate and perhaps some in Penn¬ 
sylvania. The conclusion was that the fanner would be largely the gainer by the 
adoption of the single tax. Mr. Schilling, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois, 
in a report of some 5 or 6 years ago, pointed out the fact that the value of a single acre 
of land in the city of Chicago was greater than the value of some whole counties in 
Illinois—land, improvements, personal property, and all. There are lots on F street 
in Washington, says Mr. Ralston, of perhaps 2,000 square fee|, which are worth as 
much as 50 farms in Prince George County, Md., with all their improvements. 
(1024, 1025.) 
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State universities, separation from. clxvii 

Agricultural industries, importance of. lxxix 

Agricultural schools (seealso Agricultural college*): 

Audubon sugar school. clxix 

Graduates of. clxvj 

Briarcliff Manor. clxviii 

Calhoun colored school. clxviii 

Dairy school, Wisconsin. ci.xix 

Glenwood school for Ixiys. clxviii 

Hampton Institute. clxviii 

New York State College of Forestry. clxix 

Tuskegee Institute. clxviii 

Agricultural societies. ccclxvi 

Agriculture; mineral conditions. x-xv 

Alfalfa, California. ccxxxix 

Alkali, irrigation. xxxi-xxxii, ccvii-ccvm 

A rbitration, California State Board of. ecu 

Artesian wells, use in irrigation. cevi 

Audubon sugar school. clxix 

Graduates of. clxvi • 

Bacteria, culture of soil. cxcii 

Banking. cx-cxii 

Southern States. lxiii, xviii 

Storage tickets as security for loans. cccxxiv 

Barley. xxxiv-xxxv,ecxm-ccxiv 

Beer adulteration. ccclvii 

Birds, importance in suppressing insect pests. ecnxxvm 

Bonanza farms. cxcvi-cxcvn 

Bounties: 

Beet sugar. xxxviii.ccxlv 

■ E ?8?m. LXIV, COCLIV 

Bnarcliff Manor. clxviii 

Brown-tail moth. cclxxviii 

Bucket ehope, Chicago. oocxxxm 

COCXCIX 
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Fufja 

Bureau of Animal Industry.... m-LXvin-eccLXxi 

Exports of animals and animal products, promotion of.... ccclxx 

Bureau of Forestry.1. ccclxxi 

Butter making. ecxxxiv-ccx xxv 

Calhoun colored sihool. epxvm 

California State Board of Arbitration. ecu 

Canada, migration to. xxm 

Canal forwarders, Buffalo.t. ccexxxix 

Cane Biigar. (See Sugar .) 

Canned goods, adulteration. ccclvii 

Cattle, exclusion from European countries. oecxuv 

Cattle raising, stock foods, adulteration. ecci.vm 

Cereals: 

Raising of. ccxii-ccxvm 

Yield per acre. ccxiv-ccxv 

Cheese: 

Adulteration. recevi-ccci.vii 

Making. cexvxv 

Chicago Board of Trade, investigation of warehouse methods... ccoxxxiv-ccexxxv 

Chinch bugs. cclxxv 

Chinese exclusion act. cxlvi 

Cities, migration to.. xxiv-xxv,cxux.cuv 

Causes.;. cl-clhi 

Remedies for. cuii 

City and country, relative advantages. xxv-xxvi, clvi-ci.x 

’ Chances of economic success. ci.ix 

Earnings of capital in agriculture. ci,vn-ei.x 

Standard of living among farmers. ci.vi-clvii 

Clover, Kentucky. ccxxxvm 

Clover-seed midge. cclxxviii 

Codling moth. rci.xxvn 

Coffee, adulteration. ccclvii 

Colleges of agriculture. (Sec Agricultural colleges.) 

Colonization: 

Immigrants. exi.v-cxi.vi 

Negroes. cxxxix-cxi, 

Combinations, industrial: 

Elevators, grain. ax'xix 

Proposed regulation. Lxm.mxxxvii-cccLxxix 

Commission merchants. ccxem 

Competition: 

Foreign. {See Foreign competition.) 

Western, cause of depression. i.xxxiv-lxxxv 

Conservatism of farmer... lxxxv 

Consular service, development of foreign markets. cccu 

Convict labor, use in road construction . cccxvi-cccxvii 

Cooperation among fanners. lvii 

Buying. ccclxviii 

Creameries. coclxvih 

Difficulties. ccclxviii 

Extent and results. ccclxviii 

Fruit-growers’ associations. ccxcv-ccxcvii 

Marketing of produce. ccxciv 

Milk Producers’ Union. ccxciv-ccxcv 

Proposed legislation .i... ccclxviii 

Sugar-beet industry. cclxv 

Corn. ccxiii 

Corn-meal adulteration.. coclvii 

Corporation taxes. coclxxxv,k>cxciii 

Cost of living, California. ooxlviii 

Cost of production: 

Cotton.....1. xxxv 

Machinery, effect on reducing. ^ cnl 

Cotton.....,. uj/«PwjIxvi 

Complaints against American exports.•... cccxi*rt-coOx li v 

Cotton seed. ccxxiv 
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Cotton—Continued. 

Cultivation, methods of. 

Cylindrical hales. 

insect pests. 

■ Manufacture. 

Marketing. 

Prices. 

Production. 

Cost of... 

Overproduction. 

Prompt and deferred sales. 

Railroad pool. 

Varieties. 

Warehouses. 

Yield per acre. 

Cotton factories. 

Loans by. 

Negroes . 

Southern States .. 

Cotton factors and brokers. 

Cream of tartar, adulteration. 

Creameries, cooperative. 

Crime, negroes. 

Crop liens: 

Digest of evidence. 

Review of evidence. 

Proposed legislation. 

Crop reports, criticisms of. 

Crop sharing. 

Dairy industry. 

Sugar-beet culture, benefit to. 

Dairy products, complaints against American exports 

Dairy school, Wisconsin. 

Departments of agriculture: 

•State. 

United States. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Bureau of Forestry. 

Division of Entomology. 

Division of Statistics. 

Investigations of food and food stuffs. 

Office of Experiment Stations. 

Proposed extensions of work. 

Section of foreign markets. 

Sugar beet seed station. 

Depression of agriculture. . 

Causes . 

Competition, foreign. 

Conservatism of farmer. 

Poor farming.,. 

Competition, Western. 

Money, scarcity of. 

Discontent of farmers, decline of. 


Cure 

. cexix • 

. ccxxin > 

. CCLXXV 

. cox xv 

. ccxxt 

_ecxxi-cexxn 

_ccxvm-eexix <■ 

. xxxv, cex.v 

... coxxii-eexxm 

.ccxei-ooxcii 
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. ccxxtv 

. eexif 

. CCXXY 
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....... CXXXVII 

XXXY-XXXV! 
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. C0CLXV1II 

. cxxxui 


. cvi-ex 

. XVII-XVIII 

. ox 

. eoci.xxiv 

. e-civ 
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. eri.xn 

..eeexuv-eeexi.v 

. ei.xix 


. ceCLXXv-eeet^ptvi 

i.vn-Lvm, ccclxviii-ccot.xxv 

. cccLxvni-ccei.xxr 

. eeet.xxt 

. eeei.xxi 

. eeeLX.xu-cxci.xxiv 

. CCCLXXII 

. CCCLXXII 

. I,XIII, CCC1.XXV 

. ccclxxiv 

. CCCLXXII 

. LXXX-LXXXV11 

. X-Xt, I.XXIV-LXXVI 

. l.XXXIV—LXXXV 

. LXXXV 

.. LXXXV 

. l.XXXIV—LXXXV 

.. LXXXVI 

.. xcvin 


Discriminations: 

Elevators. 

Railroads. 

Elevator rebates. 

Proposed legislation.. 

Diseases of animals (see also Ilumin of Animal Indurtry): 

Review of evidence.. 

Digest of evidence. 

Hog cholera. 

Loss from disease. 

.Ptajirp-pneumohia. 

668a—- xxvi 
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Diseases of animals—Continued. ' p ‘* e - 

Proposed legislation............ Mt 

National...«,. cctxxxvi 

State.-..... cclxxxv 

Babies..'. t ... cccnxx 

Sheepscab... ccctxx 

State laws and their administration. ■ .cclxxxih-cclxxxiv 

Swine. cctxxxni 

Plague.ccLXXxni 

Trichime.♦. cclxxxiii 

Texas fever..... cclxxxhi, ccclxx 

Tuberculosis.-. ccclxx 

Danger to human life..I. cclxxxii 

Diversification of croi>s: 

Review of evidence. xxxiii-xxxiv 

Digest of evidence. erxxxix-ccxuv 

Investigation by State and national governments. t.xt 

Machinerv, effect on. xciv 

Progress of. f . ccxl-ccxlh 

Single-crop system. cuxxxix-ccxl 

Southern States, difficult in. ccxui-ccxuu 

Specialization, tendency toward. ccxuii-ccxuv 

Division of Entomology. ccclxxi 

Divisionof Statistics... ooci.xxii-ccclxxiv 

Domestic service.«•.. cxxx 

Domestic training. cnxvn 

Drainage, swamp lands. xxxi, cvevn-oxcvni 

Drugs, adulteration.. ccci.vil 

Education. (See Xegron, education; Schoola.) 

Education, agricultural (see also Agricultural colleger; Agricultural relwoht): 

Review of evidence.•-. xxvi-xxvm 

Digest of evidence. clx-clxxxvi 

Common schools, nature study in ...1. clxxxiii-clxXXV 

Fanners’ institutes. CI.XI-CLXX1I 

j Influence on agriculture. clxxxv-cucxxvi 

’ Machinerv, effect of. xcv; 

Negroes .’. exxxix 

Proposed legislation. nx 

Public schools, need of, in. ci.xvii-ci.xviu 

Reading courses for farmers.,.cLxxu-CLXxtii 

Traveling schools. cbXXlt 

Education, compulsory: 

Foreign countries..’.— ci.x-cr.xi 

Germany. clxi 

Great Britain. cut! 

Electric railways. wi, ccxcvui 

Elevators, grain: 

Review of evidence... . xlviii-uv 

Digest of evidence. ca%vn-cccxxxix 

Buffalo, Western Elevating Association of.cccxxxvm-cccxxxix 

Card prices .... cccxx 

Chicagosystem. ccexxvir-cecxxxvin 

Review of evidence.....1... xux, ui 

Abuses. occxxxm-oocxxwv 

Board of Trade investigation.cccxx xiv-cccxxxv 

Capacity........- cccxxviu 

Combinations. cocxxvin 

Court decisioaa.ccexxxvroocxxxru 

History. eocxxm 

Legislation of J897....cocxxxvn 

Transfer of grain.cccixxvH-cocxxxvnt 

Combinations...cccxix, cccxxxvni-cocxxxix 

Chicago... cccxxvnt 

Cost of operation..—. cccxil 

Country bayers^v.......*eecxxiia raxuumu 
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Elevators, gtiaimr-Contlnued. Page, 

Discriminations t .....*.,.. cccxxi 

Economic functieft..... occxvii 

Farmers’ elevators.........i. xlix 

Futures, sale of, by .. ?.. cccxxn 

Grading of gram.%.:..... cccxxix 

By country buyers...V... cccxxm 

Grain monopoly, Chicago. cccxxxn 

Independent. cccxxiv-cccxxv,cccxxxix 

Independent shipments.%..'. xlxx, cccxxv-cocxxvn 

Inspection of gram, Minnesota. cccxxjii-cccxxiv 

legislation— 

Proposed^.. eccxxvn 

State.'.. eccxxvn 

Mixing of grain.cccxxi, cccxxix 

Northwest.cccxvir-cccxxvn 

Premiums. cccxxix 

Prices, manipulation of. tl cccxxi 

Profits.•! cccxxi 

Railroads —.< ... 

Rebates....'.. . qfccxxm 

Relation to. cccxxn, cccxxx 

Regulation of.'. cbcLxxvu 

Short weights, Chicago.;.. cccxxvm 

South Dakota.'.. cccxvm 

Speculation by, evils of. ccc.vxx-cccxxxn 

Storage charges. ccexix, cccxxvm 

Storage tickets as security for loans. cccxxiv 

Swindling charges. cccxxn 

Warehouse receipts, fraudulent. cccxxix 

Western elevating associations. liii-uv 

Wheat, drying of.. cccxxi 


Employment: 

Duration. 

Irregularity. 

. Number of laborers. 

Scarcity of supply. 

Sugar-beet industry, effect of. 

Employment agencies.. 

Entomology, Division of. 

Exhaustion of soil: 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence. 

Causes. 

Plant food, abundance of. 

Expansion, territorial, commercial effects 


Experiment stations: • 

Beview of evidence. 

Digest of evidence.. 

Coordination of work.:_ 

Criticism and valuation. 

Distribution of bulletins. 

History and statistics.. 

' Office of, Department of Agriculture.. 

Experts, salaries.. 

Exports. (See Foreign markett .) 

Express, shipment of fruit by. 

Extensive culture. (See Intensive culture. ) 

SWrs, local, Ohio... 

Farmers: 

Accounts. 

Conservatism of. 


Economies in production and distribution, need of 
Purchases. 


Representation in legislatures...... 


.. xix, txvii-cxvni 

. CXVIII 

.. CXVII 
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. CCLX1I 
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Paste. 

Farmers' Alliance... OCCLXV--em.\vi 

Farmers’ elevators.. xux 

Farmers’ institutes. clxix-clxxh 

Fanners’ organizations. (See Organizations of farmers.) 

Farms: 

Number. i.xxix 

Size of. (See Size of farms.) 

Value..1. i.xxix 

Farm tenures. (See Mortgages; Ownership; Tenancg.) 

Farm values. lxxix 

Feeding stuffs, adulteration. cra.vm 

Fence laws. ccei.xxvt 

Fertility (see also Exhaustion; Fertilizers; Jritensiee culture): 

Bacteria, culture of soil. exeu 

Increase in. tx 

Maintenance of. xxix-xxx, ci.xxxvii, cxc-excn 

Plant food, artificial supply of. exeu 

Rotation of crops... cxci 

Sugar-beet culture, advantages of. ocL.xt 

Fertilizers... cxcii-cxciv 

Commercial. cxeii-oxcin 

Composition and source of supply. cxcm-cxeiv 

Legislation.. xxx, cxeiv 

Proposed national. i.x 

Manure. exeu 

Muck. exeu 

Prices.. xxx, cxriv 

Sewage. cxriv 

Sugar-beet. culture. eei.vu 

Flax, North Dakota. eexxviu 

Flour: 

Adulteration. eeei.vu 

Manufacture. ivxiv 

Food adulteration: 

Review of evidence. xui-xun 

Digest of evidence. ccclv-ccclxvii 

Ancient times. ccclv 

Beer. ccclvii 

Canned goods. eeei.vu 

Causes. eeei,v 

Cheese. ccclvi-ccvi.vii 

Coffee. eeei.vu 

Corn meal. ccclvii 

Cream of tartar. eeei.vu 

Drugs. ccclvii 

Effects. ccclv 

Extent of. ccci.v 

Flour. ccclvii 

Legislation- 

Existing. CCCLV1II-CCCLIX 

Proposed national. i.xi-lxii, ccclix-ccclxi 

Maple sugar and sirup. ccclvii 

Milk. ccclvi 

National Pure Food Association. ccclvi 

Oleomargarine. occlviii 

Olive oil. ccclvii 

Restaurant foods. ccclvii 

Spices. ccclvii 

Unwholesome food. ccclviii 

Forage crops. ecxxxvm-ccxxxix 

Foreign bom: 

Review of evidence. xxii-xxiii 

Character as farmers. a .i. cxl-cxlv 

Colonization. cxlv-cxlvi 
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Foreign horn—Continued. 

Distribution of. 

Sugar-beet industry.. 

Foreign competition. 

Cause of agricultural depression. 

Australasian export trade.. 

Canadian cheese, butter, etc- 

Danish butter and bacon. 

European countries, butter from 
Foreign markets: 

Review of evidence. 


I'nge. 

.xxu, CXI.VI 

. CCLXl 

CCCXLV—CCl'XLVII 
. . LXXXIV—LXXXV 

.. UCCXIiVII 

CCOXLVI-CCCXI.V1I 

. cccxi.v 

. CCCXLV-CCCX1.VI 


uv-t.v 


Digest of evidence. ccoxxxix-ccoliv 

Agencies for developing. cccxux-cccuv 

Cattle, exclusion of American. cccxuv 

Cold-storage facilities. cccui 

Competition. i.iv 

Complaints against American products. cccxi.ii-cccxlv 

Consular service. cccu 

Distribution of exports. cccxl-cccxli 

Exhibits. cccu 

Export bounties. i.xiv, cccuv 

Export commission proposed. cccui 

Farm implements. xcvm 

drain. uv-i.v 

Inspection of exports. cccxmx-cccl 

Animals and animal products by Bureau of Animal Industry_ ccci.xx 

Isthmian canal.'. cccui 

Legislation, proposed national. lxiv 

Merchant marine, development of. cccun 

Oriental, desirability of developing. cccxi.vm-cccxux 

Pacific trade, recent development.cccxu-cccxLlt 

Possible extension of. cccxlvii-cccxux 

Section of, United States Department of Agriculture. ccci.xxiv 

South American trade. cocxmi 

Statistics of exports. cccxxxix 

Territorial expansion, commercial effects. cccxux 

Traveling agents. cccu 

Forestry .. cxcvm-cc 

Review of evidence. xxxii 

Bureau of. ccclxxi 

Germany. exeix 

New York State College of. xxxm, m.xiv 

Proposed legislation . i,xi, cc 

Water supply, relation of forests to. cxcvm 

Freight rates: 

Decrease. ccct 

Farmers not benefited by. ccctv 

Northwest. cccui 

Excessive in South. eccit 

Fruit, California.,. cccui 

l nerease_............_......... ccct 

Land values, effect on. ccxcvn 

Switching charges. cccxxn 

Fr °tt*: —•. xxxvi, ccxxx-ccxxxii 

California, railroad pool. cccv-cccvi* 

Cost of production................................................ ccxxxii t 

Evaluation. ccxxx 

Fruit. growers’ associations__...._.....___ccxcv-ccxcvn 

Insect pests........._ cclxxvi 

Iaibor, fruit industry.cxxvm-cxxix 

Markets. (X’xxxn 

Railroad facilities for shipment. cexcix-coci 

Shipment by express.:. xlv, ccxcix-coc 

Southern States. ccxmi 

Tariff on... occlxxxi 

Futures, elevators, sale by.......". cccxxn 
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Page. 

Gennany, agricultural education. clxi 

Gipsy moth. cclxxvii 

Glenwood school for boys..*. clxviu 

Good roads. ( See Roads .) 

Government aid (see edeo Legislation): 

Diversification o| crops. ccxliv 

Irrigation. ccxii 

Roads.cccxv-cccxvi 

Rural schools.'. clxxxv 

Government ownership. lxiii, cccix 

Grading of grain. cccxxm 

Chicago, manipulation of. cccxxix 

Grading of grain, national grade advocated. lxii, cccxxvii 

Grain. ccxii-ocxvm 

Chicago market, abuses in. lii-liii 

Complaints against American exports. cccxlii-ccoxliii 

Elevators (s ee Elevators): 

Exports. uv-r.v 

Grading of.:. nram 

Chicago. cccxxix 

National grade advocated. lxii, cccxxvii 

Insect pests. cclxxiv 

Inspection. xlix, lxii, cccxxiii-cecxxiv 

Markets.•... ccxiv 

Yield per acre. ccxiv 

Grain buyers. ccxcm 

Grain Growers’ Association. ccclxvi 

Grange.:. i eci.xrv-ccct.xv 

Grassnoppers. cclxxv 

Grazing, protection of public lands. lx, clv 

Great Britain, agricultural education. clxi 

Hampton Institute. clxviu 

Hay... .. CCXXXVIII, CCXXXIX 

Hedging by millers. eexe 

Hemp, proposed protective duty. ccclxxxi 

Hides, tariff on. ccclxxxi 

High schools, township, advocated. clxxxv 

Hog cholera... ccci.x x 

Hop-plant louse. cclxxviii 

Horse breeding... ccxxxvi 

Hours of labor: 

Review of evidence. xix-xx 

Digest of evidence. cxx-cxxi 

Housing of laborers and tenants. exxvn-cxxviii 

Immigration (see also Foreign-bom): 

Chinese exclusion act. cxlvi 

Encouragement of. cxlvi 

Restriction of. . cxlvi 

Implements, agricultural. (See Machinery.) 

Improvement of soil. (See Exhaustion; Fertility; Ferlilixm; Intermix cul¬ 
ture; Drainage.) 

Income taxes. cccxcm 

Indirect taxes. ccclxxx-occlxxxii 

Industrial revolution in agriculture. xcm-xcviii 

Inheritance taxes.. cocxcm 

Insect pests: 

Review of evidence..•. x li-x i.ii 

' Digest of evidence... cclxxiv-oclx :xi 

Brown-tail moth. cclxxviii 

Chinch bugs. cclxxv 

Clover-seed midge.;. cclxxviii 

Codling moth. I . cclxxvii 

Cotton. cclxxv 

Economic importance .r.. cclxxiv 

Fruit. cclxxvi 
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Insect pests—Continued. 

Gipsy moth. 

Grain. ... 

Grasshoppers... 

Hessian fly.. 

Hop-plant louse. 

Inspection, nurseries, orchards, etc. 

Laws.... 

Mexican orange maggot. 

Multiplication of. 

Proposed legislation. 

National quarantine.... 

Uniform State, desirable____ 

Quarantine from California... 

Remedies— 

Birds. 

Parasites.*. 

Spraying. 

Han Jose scale. 

Shade trees. 

State entomologists. 

Tobacco . 

Wheat weevils.. 

Inspection: 

Exports.. 

Grain, Minnesota. 

Meat. 

Nurseries, orchards, etc. 

Intemperance, negroes. 

Intensive and extensive culture... 

Review of evidence. . 

Methods of intensive, without commercial fertilizers. 

Hugar beets.•. 

Interest.. 

Southern States... 

Interstate-commerce law: 

Criticisms. 

Increase of commission's powers advocated. 

Irrigation: 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence. 

Alkali. 

Artesian wells. 

Cost of. 

Distribution of water. 

Economic aspects.. 

Engineering methods and difficulties. 

Extent and importance. 

Government aid.•.. 

Legislation, proposed national. 

Products of irrigated lands. 

Public and private works. 

Rice.. 

Seepage. 

Silt. 

Storage reservoirs.' 

Sugar-beet industry. . . . . . . . . . 

Water rights._•. 

Isthmian Canal influence on exports. 

Labor, agricultural... 

Review of evidence. 

Employment. (See Employment.) 

Enticing laborers away. 

Exchange of. 

Fruit industry.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Hours of labor. (See Hours of labor .) 
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Labor, agricultural—Continued. 

Inefficiency. 

Laborers. 

Condition of. 

Housing... 

Marital condition. 

Negro, capacity for. 

Organizations and disputes. 

Savings. 

Social status. 

Southern attitude toward manual labor.. 

Southern farms. 

Sugar beets, thinning.. 

Threshing crews.. 

Wages. (See Mages.) 

Labor organizations, California.. 

Land values— 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence.. 

Freight rates, effect of. 

Sugar-beet industry, effect. 

Taxation. 

Legislation, proposed. 

i’ustal savings banks. 

Rural mail delivery . 

Senators, direct election of. 

Trusts and other corporations, regulation 
legislatures— 

New York, bills in aid of agriculture_ 

Representation of farmers in.. 

Senators, direct election of. 

license taxes.... 

Liens on crops. (See Crop Unix.) 

Machinery: 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence. 

Prices. 

Mail delivery, rural. 

Manufactures, advance in prices. 

Manure fertilizer. 

Maple simp, adulteration. 

Maple sugar... 

Adulteration. 

Marital condition farm laborers. 

Marketing: 

Cooperation in. 

Fruit-growers’ associations.. 

Milk Producers’ Union.. 

Organization, need of. 

Middlemen. 

Milk. 

Prompt and deferred sales. 

Markets: 

Cotton . 

Foreign. (See Foreign market*.) 

Fruit.. 

Grain. 

Chicago, abuses in the.. 
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Middlemen. 
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Cotton factors and brokers. 

Grain buyers.... 

Relation to prices.. 
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Canada, migration to. 

Interstate. 

North to South. 

Northwest. 

Westward movement in South. 

Negroes— 

Migratory disposition. 
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Milk; 

Adulteration. 

Marketing. 
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Millers, hedging by. 
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Digest of evidence. 

Taxation of. 

Mutton, railroad facilities for shipment. 

National aid. (See <luirrnment aid.) 

National Farmers’ Alliance ami Industrial Union. 

National Pure Food Association. 

Nature stuuy in common schools.I. 

Navigation— 

Conflicting rights of irrigation and. 

Proposed improvements. 

Negroes: • 

Review of evidence.'. 

Digest of evidence. 

Characteristics.. 

Cotton mills. 

Education— 

Review of evidence... 

Digest of evidence. 

Agricultural . 

Calhoun colored school. 

Colored schools, discrimination against. 

Hampton Institute. 

Higher. 

Professional and mechanical. 

School attendance_. 

Tuskegee Institute.. 
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New York State College of Forestry. 

Newspapers, agricultural. 

Nurseries, Southern States. 

Nuts.*-. 

Southern States.:. 

Occupation tax, Pennsylvania. 

Office of Experiment Stations. 

Oleomargarine. 

Extent of use as butter. 

National legislation proposed. 

Wholesomeness. 

Olive groves. 

Olive oil, adulteration. 

Oranges: 

Florida.. 

Mexican orange maggot... 

Organizations of farmers: 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence. 

Agricultural societies.. 

Beet-growers’ associations.. 

Cooperation among farmers. 

Grain Growers’ Association. 

National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 

Patrons of husbandry. 

Overproduction, cotton. 

Ownership of farms: 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence. 

Negroes. 

Patrons of husbandry..*. 

Peaches, Maryland. 

Personal-property tax, objections to. 

Petroleum, Pacific coast. 

Pineapples: 

Raising under cover. 
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Plantation managers, salaries. 

Plantation stores. 

Mississippi. 
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Political representation of fanners. 
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Legalization of. 
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Prices (see also Land value*; Speculation): 

Review of evidence. 

Digest of evidence. 
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Decline, causes. 

Elevators, grain, manipulation by. 

How fixed.. 

Demand and supply. 

Statistics, agricultural. 

Wheat markets.. 

Manufactured articles, advance. 

Middlemen, relation to. 

Seasonal fluctuations.. 

Wheat... 

How fixed.. 

Products and resources. 

Pacific coast. 

Southern States. 

Professional education, negroes. 

Profit sharing. 
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AGRICULTURE AWD AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


TOPICAL PLAN OF INQUIRY OF SUBCOMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

[The term agriculturist as heroin used includes farmers, planters, dairymen, stockmen, nursery¬ 
men, gardeners, fruit growers, and all others engaged in agricultural pursuits.] 

PART I.—LABOR EMPLOYED. 


Condition of Labor, 

1. Increase or decrease in number employed in agricultural labor in the 

several States during the past 50 years. 

2. Comparative condition of those so engaged. 

8. Effect of improved machinery on labor. 

4. Causes of irregularity of employment. 

5. Transient labor in busy seasons. 

6. Hours of labor in different agricultural pursuits. 

7. Average number of days employed in the year. 

8. Tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment; causes and 

remedies. 

Wages and Methods of Payment. 

9. Daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly payment. 

10. Maximum wages; minimum; average, in different branches; in different 

States and sections. 

11. Cash payment, store orders, payment in kind. 

12. Tenant houses and tenant-house allowances. 

Crop-Sharing, Partnership, Tenancy. 

18. Practicability and present status of these methods. 

14. Loans to tenants, liens on growing or prospective crops; extent of; effect of. 
Immigration and Education. 

15. Nationality and character of foreign immigrants. 

1®' Percentage of literacy compared with American agriculturists. 

Jo i,S?“ enc / *° c °hmize—to preserve foreign customs and languages. 

18. Effect of such immigration upon American agriculture. 

19. Suggestions as to regulation of immigration. 

20. Colored labor, extent of. 

21. School age of children in the different States. 

22. Sufficiency of public-school facilities; per cent enrolled. 

28. Adaptation of public-school curriculum to the needs of the agricultural 
people. 

24. Technical education. 


PART II.—CAPITAL EMPLOYED. 


Comparative Earnings of Capital Invested in Agriculture. 

25. Total capital employed in agricultural pursuits, 

20. Earnings of capital compared with 40 years ago. 

27. Earnings of capital compared with other lines of business—banking 
ufacturing, railroading, mercantile, etc. 
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HEABINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Comparative Earnings of Capital Invested in Agriculture— Continued. 

28. Taxation of agricultural property, (a) Character, extent, and effects in 

the different States, (b) Suggestions for modification and unification 
of tax methods: State and local. 

29. Migration of agriculturists from localities: causes and extent of. 

The Present Condition of Agriculturists. 

30. Decline in prices of agricultural products. 

31. Decline in money value of agricultural lands in the older States; causes 

and extent of. 

32. Decline in productive condition of soil in said States; causes and rem¬ 

edies. 

33. Increase in acreage under cultivation. 

34. Its effect on production, on prices, on profits, on wages, on employment. 

35. “ Bonanza farming." Its effect on production, wages, prices. 

36. Organizations of agriculturists; causes inducing; objects sought; results 

secured: rules governing. 

Annual Production. 

37. Present production in relation to consumption and existing markets. 

38. Overproduction in certain lines; underproduction in other lines; causes 

and remedies. 

39. Diversification of agricultural industries. 

40. Effect of improved agricultural machinery on production and prices. 

41. Extension of foreign markets; possibilities and methods. 

Cost of Production and Transportation. 

42. Cost of production, including interest on capital, cost of labor, and other 

charges. 

43. Increase or decrease in transportation rates during the past fifty years. 

44. Good roads; effect on cost of local transportation. 

Local Markets as to Pricf.s. 

45. Combinations to control prices. 

46. Effect of so-called “ grain and cotton gambling.” 

PART ni.—REMEDIAL LEGISLATION. 

As to Existing Federal and State Laws Touching Agricultural Industries. 

47. Legal regulation of trusts, combinations, and other forms of monopoly. 

48. Operation of existing antitrust laws; interstate commerce laws; olernar- 

garine laws; suggestions for their modification or extension. 

49. Operation of existing pure-food laws; objects sought; results secured; 

advisability of Federal legislation thereon. 

50. Operation of existing Federal and State laws to prevent the spread of dis¬ 

ease among domestic animals; among plants; suggestions tor the mod¬ 
ification or extension of said laws. 


Washington, D. C., March IS, ISO!). 

TESTIMONY OF HON. JOSEPH H. BRIGHAM, 


AeHetant Secretary (.'titled Staten Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 11.80 a. m., March 13,1899, Mr. Farquhar presiding. 

Assistant Secretary Joseph H. Brigham, of the Department of Agriculture, 
testified. (The syllabus on agriculture was followed in the examination of the 
witness.) 

Q. (By Mr. FarquhaR). What has been your connection with agricultural 
matters?—A. I have been connected since 1873 with the grange, or the Order of 
the Patrons of Husbandry. I served 10 years as master of the State Grange of 
Ohio, and was 9 years master of the National Grange. I was also for some years 
a member of the State Board of Agriculture of Ohio. During that time I have 
visited nearly every State in the Union and came constantly in close touch with 
the farmers of the different sections of the country, which has gjvefi me, of course, 
some opportunity to understand the conditions in the different sections. I do not 
pretend to be an expert or to know it all, but I have had those opportunities. 

Q. Are you a farmer?—A. Yes; I came off my farm when I moved here. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What has been the increase in the locality in which 
you live in the number of laborers employed upon the farm?—A. I think, among 
the farmers where I am best acquainted, the labor that is employed the year 
round, the regular employees, are about the same in number—that is, thero has 
not been much decrease; but in hiring transient labor there has been quite a 
decrease, in my judgment. 

Q. What is the condition of those so employed compared with former years?— 
A. I think that farm laborers have a very much better time than they did 50 
years ago. I know that you could hire the best of help on farms then in Ohio, 
on the Western Reserve, for from $10 to $12 a month, and very often they would 
work from daylight to dark, 

Q. What part of Ohio do yon live in?—A. I live now in northwestern Ohio; I 
was bom on the Western Reserve, in Medina County. I speak of conditions 50 
years ago in Medina County. I was about 10 years of age then, but I know 
about what they got at that time. 

Q. During the time you were master of the National Orange and traveling 
through the United States in the interest of the grange, did you have an opportu¬ 
nity to observe the condition of the hired labor from time to time?—A. Yes; I 
had a good opportunity to do so. 

Q. What is your opinion of the condition of the hired labor upon the farm of 
late years?—A. I think he has a very decided advantage over tho farmer himself. 
He has pretty good wages, and the work is not ordinarily quite as heavy, because 
of the use of machinery, as it was years ago, and is done with much less muscu¬ 
lar effort, and the man who boards in the family lives just as the family does, 
eats at the same table, and they have many advantages that they did not formerly 
have. It is quite customary for the farm hand to keep a horse and buggy. They 
have much better times and more conveniences than they did when I was work¬ 
ing on the farm for $12 a month. 

Q. So far as labor is concerned, has the small farmer, as a rule, much advantage 
over the hired man?—A. Not any. When the prices are low he is at a disadvan¬ 
tage, because the wages do not fluctuate as the prices of agricultural products 
fluctuate. There has been a gradual increase in the pay of the farm laborer from 
what it was when I was a young man. The hours of labor have been greatly 
reduced. Occasionally there is a man that gets his help out at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, but they are very few. I remember when I was out milking cows at 4 • 
o’clock m the morning, and when I got through at night it was dark. They 
worked more hours; swinging a scythe and cradle was hard, muscular work. 
They do not do it now. They ride a sulky plow, and a great many other machines 
that lighten labor, and the farm hand has a better life, better pay, etc., than years 
ago, when I was a young man. 

Q. What has been the effect of improved agricultural machinery on the price 
of labor?—A, I do not think it has decreased the price of labor. It has decreased 
the employment of labor in harvesting and haying time a little, but it has not 
decreased the price. The price has been maintained, and in my judgment it bas 
rather increased. In New England they do not expect to hire a man for less than 
$1.25 a day, and they give him his dinner during the busy season. 

Q. Compared with 30 or 40 years ago, does tbe hired man on the farm do as 
hard work, tho same drudgery,now as then?—A. There has been a great improve¬ 
ment in that respect; there are some classes of hard work yet, pitching manure, 
and some ditching. The latter is usually done by men employed especially for 
that work. 

Q. A8 a rule, where you have ditching or any extremely hard work, do you 
generally engage men who follow that business?—A. In ditching, they do; wher 
a man rs hired as a farm hand he is expected to do whatever there is to be done. 
The ditching is not very much, except in the low, wet lands. Of course a hired 
man is expected to do some ditching if not otherwise engaged; he is expected to 
help; but we always have experts come to do that kind of work. 

Q. What are the causes of irregular employment on the farm?—A. The haying 
used to last, you know, for several months—several weeks at least; now the good 
farmer wants to do his haying all up and get it out of tbe way before harvest 
time, and then his wheat and oat harvest is not expected to last more than 4 or 5 
days; in a few days he can do more now with two men than he could do with 
several hands m several days when I was working on the farm. 

..S' Where do you procure transient labor in busy seasons now?—A. It is a very 
difficult matter to procure it at all. You have to make arrangements Borne time 
ah^d in order to be sure, and have to pay pretty good prices to get it. 

Q. Do you go to the villages or cities for the help?—A. Yes; we go to the vil¬ 
lages, but we do not go to the cities very often. I do not live near enough to the 
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cities to get labor from them. They will come out and help us thrash, if we pay 
them pretty good wages; they say they get good food; they like to get together in 
groups of men. For very heavy work, like com cutting, it is very hard to get men. 

Q. Do you get any assistance in your part of the country from the Canadian 
labor?—A. Not very much, if any; not where I live. In Michigan they get some, 
but very little in our part of the country. 

Q. Do the railroads extend any facilities to the agriculturists in bringing labor 
from distances, if desired?—A. No; not that I know of. I never knew them to 
extend any help of that kind. 

Q. Please state the hours of labor upon the farm in different seasons and in 
different agricultural industries.—A. The situation varies somewhat. In the 
South t hey put in more hours than in the North—colored laborers put in more 
hours. When I was a young man, as I told yon, we put in the time from about 4 
or 5 o’clock in the morning until about 8 o’clock at night. Of course there were 
the meal hours, and au hour at noon to take out of that, but we started early and 
worked very late. Since the war there has been a change in that respect, at least 
the hours have been greatly reduced, until 10 hours a day is considered good time 
to put in on the farm. If a man works a team ho is expected to take care of his 
team before that time, and to be ready to bo in the field at about 7 o'clock; they 
take an hour for noon and close generally at about 6 o’clock; of course they have 
to put up their team. Some fanners let them stop work at 5 o'clock, so they can 
put up their horses for the night and give them a good currying. They do not 
get farm labor, ordinarily, for more than 10 hours a day during the busy season, 
and in the winter a little less than that—about 8 or 9 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is the reduction in the hours of farm labor due to 
new machinery or to organizations among the farm hands?—A. There is no organi¬ 
zation that I know of among the farm laborers. It is becoming a custom among 
the farmers generally, I think; they feel they will get as much and better work 
out of a day of 10 hours than if they undertake to put in too many hours. The 
man with his team gets into the field at 7 o'clock and works until noon, gets his 
dinner, and works until about 6 o'clock; then they don’t feel like wooden men, as 
a man will if he does not get sleep enough. 

Q. Has it been your experience that a greater and better amount of work is 
performed in shorter hours?—A. I think 10 hours' good work on a farm is about 
the limit of what a farmer could expect or would be benefited by getting. I 
think more hours of labor in a day than that, ordinarily, would bo of no advan¬ 
tage to the farmer. I think the man feels better if not worked too late. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhak.) Do many agricultural laborers belong to organiza¬ 
tions in which they undertake to regulate the hours of labor?—A. No, sir. Of 
course farmers usually work themselves; they go to the field, bike hold and labor; 
they are on very good terms with their help, very many of these laborers are 
members of the fanners’ organization. 

Q. Are your organizations open to employer and employee, to male and female?— 
A. Yes, both. Some of our very best members in these organizations are the men 
and women that work for the employer on the farm. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Please state the social relations that exist as a rule 
between hired labor on the farm and the farmer himself.—A. It varies somewhat 
in different sections of the country. In the North the hired man is usually a 
member of the family; some farmers prefer to hire a married man, and build him 
a house so that he can board himself. It relieves the farmer’s wife and family of 
some labor. There are times, always, when members of a family like to be by 
themselves, and prefer not to have anyone live in the same house with them. A 
majority of the unmarried laborers are employed by the month or year and 
board -with the family. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How permanent is farm labor?—A. I think that the 
farmers in the real farming sections of the country, where they make a business 
of farming—they employ help most of the year, as much now as they ever did. I 
think the only reduction that has come in that respect is in the transient labor. 
Many farmers with only 80 or 100 acres like to get along with only one man for 
permanent help. 

Q. What is about the average time men work for the same farmer?—A. A 
decent sort of farmer (there are some farmers who are not as good as they might 
be, though they average with other people), when he gets a good man, does not 
like, ordinarily, to make a change. He will do everything that is reasonable to 
keep the same help for years. When a man has worked a good while for a 
farmer, he is very uable to get to a point where he almost own# the farm, and 
than it is sometimes necessary to change. There is a little of that in human 
nature. If they get a poor hand they change as soon as possible. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long, as a rule, does an ordinary farm hand 
who is economical and industrious remain a farm hand?—A. Some of them work 
a good while. Some of them will save their money and put it on interest; wait 
until they get a snug little sum and then start for themselves. Others do not 
wait so long. They go out and rent a farm, thinking they can make a little more 
than working by the month or year and be their own boss. I knew a young man 
that started on a farm right after the war. He worked for me 2,3, or 4 years, and 
then he bought a farm for himself. He now has nice buildings and a nice farm- 
one of tho best in the neighborhood. I know of several instances of that kind. 

O. (By Mr. Conger.) Are farm hands,as a rule,generally young men whose 
ambition is to become proprietors, and who, as a rule, in later life do become own¬ 
ers of farms and work for themselves?—A. A great many of them do; the indus¬ 
trious, saving men do. It depends whetner they save or not. A good many men 
who are good workers do not save money; they spend it as fast as they get it. 
Men on the farm frequently save more than they do in ordinary walks of life. 
Industrious, economical men in course of time have farms for themselves. 

Q. I had the impression that the average age of the farm hand would be less 
than workmen in manufactories. For instance, in manufacturing concerns 
men often continue as employees all their lives, whereas my observation is that a 
farm hand most frequently becomes a farmer himself in later life.—A. I think 
a larger proportion of the farm help do that than perhaps other help. There are a 
great many men who start in on the farm and are good workers and continue as 
farm hands all their life. They get married and lay up their money as fast as they 
get it. Late years they have really found, I think—those most observing—that it 
is better for tliem to work for a farmer for wages than for themselvos. The low 
prices in products, etc.,lead them to this belief. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does your farm help in Ohio now usnally remain 
there?—A. I think so; I do not think they migrate now; they used to go; they 
would strike out for Michigan, Indiana, and Iowa, start in, and grow up with the 
country; they do so very seldom now. 

Q. Do you think there are more inducements to remain in Ohio now than there 
were 35, 40, or 45 years ago, when men went West to take up 160 acres of land?— 
A. They can not get the 160 acres now. 

Q. Are there no inducements to go West now?—A. No; they do not have the 
Western fover now; they are pretty apt to stay. They sometimes shift about, gc 
from the farm to the railroad, or go to work at something else; there are very few 
of them, from my observation, that go West now, compared with former times. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In certain seasons of the year is the demand for farm 
hands greater than at others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are farm hands, during tho dull seasons, obliged to seek other avenues of 
employment, and do they go to the cities and into the mines, etc., during the 
winter months?—A. A great many young men seek employment in the cities, 
where there is more company. A man does not like to work by himself; he likes 
to have associations with others. 

y. But are men obliged to do this as a means of securing employment during 
the dull seasons of the year?—A. I do not think they go because they are obliged 
to, but because they like employment in tho city, and to have the company of 
other men, which they can not nave on the farm. My experience for years is 
that it is a difficult matter for us to get tho best help to stay on the farm. Tran¬ 
sient help in our country is scarce. If a man becomes a day laborer, he finds the 
demand for his work is greater than he is able to fill, most of the time. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is he master of the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the average number of days of an employee on the farm during 
the year?—A. A good farmer who has a farm of 160 acres, or even 100 acres, 
wants help 365 days in the year—that is, every day. A good farmer never gets 
out of work for his help. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Does he usually use as much help in the winter as in the 
summer?—A. A man is expected to help take care of the stock in the winter; and 
there is plenty of work to keep him busy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a general tendency on the part of farm 
labor to seek other employment; and if so, what is the cause?—A. 1 think there 
is auite a tendency on the part of farm labor, bright, intelligent young men, to 
look for employment elsewhere; they think there is less danger of being lost 
Bight of if they can get into some other kind of employment, and the tendency is 
to get away from the farm, 

Q. As a rule, who does the work on the small farms?—A. On a farm of 40, 60, 
or 80 acres, if the fanner is an able-bodied young man, he does most of the work 
himself; that is my observation. 
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Q. How about his sons?—A. They grow up and work on the farm at home for 
a while, then, if they desire to remain farmers, they will remain as long as there 
is plenty of work to do. If there is not enough to occupy them, they go out and 
seek employment elsewhere. 

Q. Is there a tendency on the part of the farm boys when they get a very fair 
education to get a little restless on the farm?—A. Yes; they want to be doctors, 
lawyers, merchant;!—almost anything other than fanners. The farmers are a 
little to blame for that; they are always talking about hard times; they magnify 
this matter sometimes. There have been hard times, and a fanner does not 
always really appreciate good times when they come. A good many fanners do 
not make any allowances for what they havo in the way of good living and the 
privileges they have on the fann. They figure that what they make on the farm is 
what they really save after all the matters of living, etc., have been taken out. 
They do not appreciate the cost of these things if they had to buy them. 

Q. You touched upon the remedy that would make the farm more attractive. 
I wish you would go a little further into that.—A. It is the purpose of our organi¬ 
zation to make fann life attractive and give the farmer’s family the best social 
opportunities that are to bo afforded anywhere; to stimulate investigation and 
thought; to let the boys and girls on the farm take up in their associations liter¬ 
ary work and learn to discuss all questions of public interest. There is no busi¬ 
ness in the world that requires more general intelligence than that of farming. 
Professional work, merchandising, or mechanical work does not compare in 
breadth with farm work. A farmer has to be a merchant and mechanic, and 
should know something of law and medicine as well as farming. It is quite necos- 
sary to have method and system in his work, and What wo are aiming to do is to 
get the the blight young man to know that there is plenty of room on the farm 
for the exercise of his ability, and there has been a remarkable improvement 
among the farmers where this work is going on. College graduates are staying 
on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Do you have what you call literary circles in your 
grange and other farm organizations?—A. Many granges meet once a week and 
have a nice programme—singing, music, recitations, essays, and discussions—a 
right good literary society. It is also a fraternal body, and one of the main 
features is to shake hands and lie just as happy as you can; to look on the bright 
side always. 

Q. How many miles does one of these granges take in?—A. We like to have 
organizations in every township of 5 or 7 miles square. In the little State of 
New Hampshire there are 244 granges. You see how they are fixed there. In 
many of the larger agricultural States they are not so thickly located. But it is 
the purpose and work of this organization to help the farmer in any way it can— 
financially, socially, intellectually, and in deciding great political questions. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What, as a rule, is the method of payment on the 
farm—by the day, month, or year, or is it changed to suit the occasion?—A. It 
changes to suit the occasion. The farmers paycasli; they do not pay in store 
orders or ask help to take anything in lieu of money. If the man works by the 
day, and wants his money at night, it is usually ready for him. If he works by 
the month, and wants it once a week, Saturday night, they calculate to have it 
for him. Most of the farmers employing labor make that arrangement. Very 
few ask for money and do not get it. There are sections, perhaps, where this 
would not be true. I am speaking of conditions such as wo have in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, and through that country. I do not know so much about conditions 
of labor in the South. 

Q. What is the maximum wage earned upon the farm for a good farm hand in 

? our part of the State?—A. A good farm hand, if he works by the month, will get 
rom $18 to $20 and his board and washing. If he works by the year, and gets 
his board and washing, they will pay him perhaps $180 to $200 for the year. A 
good many farmers let a man board himself. 

Q. What is the minimum wage?—A. I think for monthly wages, perhaps the 
minimum for the 8 months of the year is $15 and board and washing. If he 
works by the day, $1 a day. Sometimes a man will board himself if ne has a 
family nearby, and will then work for $1 to $1.25. 

Q. What will be the average for the ordinary farm hand?—A. $16 or $17, 
perhaps. 

9- (By Mr. Farquhab.) Do wages of farm hands rise with higher market 
prices of farm products, or fall with shrunken prices of produce?—A. Wages on 
the farm do not fluctuate with the price of farm products, as a wile, but if prod¬ 
ucts have been low for a series of years, farmers will hire less help or ask the help 
■ to accept lower wages as a condition of employment. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spoke of farmers having tenement houses and 
hiring married men. How far does that practice prevail in your section?—A. 
There are quite a number of farmers that hire that way. They build tenement 
houses andf the farm hand moves into the house with his family. He works all 
the year ordinarily. They give him, generally, his house, and he has his garden 

E atch and a cow and a pig, and a few chickens. Sometimes they keep a horse. I 
ave hired several men that way, and their pay ranges from $210 to $240 a year, 
and give them the house and their wood and the other things named. Occasion¬ 
ally a man did not care to milk a cow, and he would not keep one, but would get 
his milk at the house. 

Q. What, as a rule, is the condition of those tenement houses?—A. Usually not 
large houses, but comfortable, and better than we used to live in when we were 
young; frame houses, most of them. Very often the tenement house is the house 
moved off the old site, when a fanner builds a new one, and some of them cost 
$700 or $800, and some of them $300. A good fanner generally thinks it best to 
give tho help a pretty fair house to livo in—they feel better about it. 

Q. Does the tenant furnish his house?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Batohford.) Aro there other advantages afforded the tenant, such 
as cheaper produce, flour, fruit, etc.?—A. The fruit on the farm is usually free; 
the tenants help themselves; they have all they want during tho season when 
frnit is plenty. If they put up some winter fruit that is salable in the market, 
they pay the market price for it. Very frequently a man will go to the grocery 
and buy flour. Of course, the farmer would let him have wheat at the market 
price. I had a man who would frequently buy up 20 or 25 bushels of wheat and 
draw flour when he wanted it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any crop sharing in your part of the 
country?—A. A good deal. 

Q. I wish yon would state the methods of crop sharing and their effect upon 
the farmer.—A. I think the average farmer favors renting his land and getting a 
share out of it rather than paying money. Tho average man will take a little 
more interest in the work—a little better care of the crop and the stock, if he is 
taking care of his own stock, and the tendency is in that direction. I think the 
help on the farm will very largely, in the future, receive a share of the crop for 
their pay rather than be hired outright for money. There are several reasons 
why I think so. There are occasionally men who don’t care whether they make 
money farming or not. They hire for the sake of bossing; they want the work 
done just as they want it whether it pays or not. 

Q. Who furnishes the stock and equipments of the farm when it is run on 
shares?—A. Customs vary. Occasionally a man furnishes everything. He puts 
the man on tho farm and says, '• I will furnish seed, team, and tools, and you do 
the work for a certain share of the crop.” Another plan is for the tenant to fur¬ 
nish half of everything. Occasionally a tenant furnishes his own team and tools 
and they divide the crop equally. The team is kept on the farm. He has usu¬ 
ally, then, a couple of cows for his own use. The owner of the farm has no share 
of their product. That is one plan I have worked upon. I have two plans. I go 
into partnershipwith my man. Ho furnishes half and I furnish half oreverything 
on the farm. He does all the work, and when anything is sold we divide the 
money. When he is taking care of his hogs he is taking care of my hogs. We 
divide up at the end of the year, or when anything is sold. I have another man 
who has no equipment. I furnish everything, let him do the work, and then we 
divide a little differently. 

Q. How do those two methods compare with cash rent?—A. I would not rent 
for cash at all. 


Q. What effect does it have?—A. It ruins the farm in a few years. Of course, 
a man might draw a contract so strong and enforce it so rigidly as to maintain 
the fertility of his land, but ordinarily it could not be done. But when you rent 
on shares the tenant will usually take good care of the farm; he has to sow the 
clover seed, to haul out the manure, and if he does not keep the farm up you do 
not keep him; he loses his job. 

., Q- Have you any system of loaning money to your tenant?—A. We do not do 
that. If a man wants to take half interest, and we think he is all right, we will 
give him a chance to pay for his half in installments, but we do not usually loan 
money, 

Q. Do you regard it as not being a good practice?—A. That is not a good prao- 
tice m our country; of course, I have done that occasionally. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) When the tenant only furnishes the labor what share 
does he receive?—A. About a third, generally. 

Q. Are those shares, the half and the third to the tenant, fixed by custom, or do 
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they vary?—A. That is about the way it goes with us. In some sections, however, 
the tenant is required to furnish almost everything—that is, his team and tools— 
and take half the crop. It depends on the soil a good deal. If the land is very 
productive the tenant can furnish a little more. Generally the tenant has good 
pasture land for the stock that he keeps. Almost every man has some different 
features in his plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think the man who works the farm has an 
advantage when the owner furnishes everything?—A. I think the plan is ordina¬ 
rily a little better than when he has to furnish half of everything. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you believe that a high productiveness of soil 
increases the ability of the tenant to pay the landlord a proportionately higher 
share?—A. Yes. If the soil is good, his crops will be better, 

Q. Do you believe the landlord is entitled to a proportionately higher share from 
the tenant where the soil is rich than where it is not rich?—A. If he furnishes 
him with better land, his capital i3 more. He offsets his labor against the capital 
of the landlord in the soil, stock, and tools, all of which have cost somebody a 
good deal of labor. If a farm will produce 25 bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
the farm beside it will produce only 20 bushels to the acre, the land that produces 
20 bushels is not worth near as much to the renter as that which produces 25 
bushels; in other words, it will cost just as much labor to raise 20 bushels as 25. 
The 6 bushels is all profit. The landlord gets part of it. I know some men who 
have worked new ground, where the labor was greater and the crop not quite so 
large, who received two-fifths instead of one-third. The condition of the soil, the 
markets, the location of the farm, have very much to do with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When a man gets one-third, as you have mentioned, is 
that as much as the owner could allow, after the tenant was permitted to raise 
potatoes and other vegetables?—A. Yes; he also has his garden produce. The 
landlord hardly ever looks after that. If he lives on the farm, he has all the fruit 
he wants usually during the growing season. Of course when the winter apples 
are gathered they are divided, but I never knew a farmer to make any account of 
the fruit used during the summer season; that is, the apples, etc. If he raises the 
ordinary garden stuff, enough for the family, the landlord hardly ever pays any 
attention to that or expects to get any share of it. However, some do. A man 
who lives in town sometimes makes an arrangement to have some share of that; 
and if he does, he furnishes the seed for the garden or makes some allowance 
for it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any foreign immigrants in your section 
of the country?—A. Very few in my county. One township of the county, which 
is called German Township, was settled by Germans and French nearly altogether. 
They were all foreigners originally, but they have lived there for many years, and 
of course their children are American born. Some Polanders went there to work 
on railroads, and some few of them have bought farms. In our immediate sec¬ 
tion the people are mostly native Americans. 

Q. What is their percentage of illiteracy fcompared with the American farm¬ 
ers?—A. The German families that come there are usually pretty well educated; 
sometimes better than Americans. Of late years the fanners are taking more 
interest in the schools and send their children to them. 

Q. Is there any tendency to colonize?—A. Yes, among the Germans and French 
there is. They generally all go into that one township. They pay almost any 
price for land there rather than go outside. A great many belong to the same 
church and go together. They will not be separated. There is, however, not a 
great deal or that in our section. It is mostly west and north of us. 

Q. Is there any tendency to preserve their foreign customs and language?— 
A. There is some; yes, sir. Some insist upon having German and French taught 
in the district schools, and they talk it in their families. But a large majority of 
them are growing away from that, preferring that their children shall be edu¬ 
cated in English, knowing that they are going to make this country their home. 

Q. What is the effect of this foreign immigration on agriculture?—A. It has 
damaged the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States to open these territories 
in advance of the world’s needs. 

Q. Are yon speaking of the country at large?—A. Oh, yes. We have suffered 
materially. Wnat has hurt agriculture in New England is the agriculture west 
of New England. What has made low prices in Ohio for agricultural products, 
is the fact that these large areas of land nave beefi brought under cultivation in 
advance of the necessities of the world. 

Q. What suggestions have you to make in regard to the regulation of immigra¬ 
tion?—A. I have changed my views somewhat upon that. I used to think it was 
a grand thing to have all this country settled up, but I think the time has come 
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when we realize that it would have been better for us not to have encouraged 
immigration. At least there should have been restrictions. I would require that 
they bring something with them to show that they have been prudent and indus¬ 
trious persons. I would require some' educational and moral qualifications. I 
would.be very sure to insist upon the moral qualifications, in order to shut out 
the dangerous classes that they want to get rid of abroad. Of course I am speak¬ 
ing of it from the standpoint of the interest ot our people here. It seems to me 
that it would have been better for our people to have gone a little slower. I think 
we were altogether too liberal with our lands. We might better have held them 
until the world really needed the products of those farms. When I saw the train 
loads of emigrants going West years ago over these trunk lines, I said to the 
farmers: “We will sometime hear from these people in the markets of the 
world.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Are you speaking of the undesirable element in that 
immigration?—A. Oh, yes; yes. Of course, I would not close the door in the face 
of good people that come here to become good citizens. The point I wish to make 
is, that if we had it to do over again it would be better not to make it so much 
of an object. I would not advertise our free land so extensively; I would not 
invite and urge them to come, as our people did. I think we made a mistake in 
giving the railroads the quantity of land we did, and the homestead law was car¬ 
ried to extremes in giving away the public land. A great many people that went 
there did not get the advantages they hoped for. The large increase in produc¬ 
tion brought down the prices of agricultural products below the limit of profitable 
production. There was no profit for them, and it glutted our market to our 
great loss. Of course this land would have all come under cultivation in time, 
but it ought to have come naturally. If the settlement of the Northwest had 
been a natural settlement, a natural pushing on there by the pioneers, as it used 
to be when this country was developed and settled, there would yet be an acreage 
of land left there for our children. Now it is all taken up. 

Q. Were not the railway companies anxious to have the farms settled in order 
to give them local traffic, especially along the roads that pushed West to the 
Pacific coast?—A. Yes, sir; it was good for the railroads, but not so good for farmers 
of the Middle and Eastern States. 

Do you think the disadvantage of the Eastern and Middle State farmer is on 
an increasing grade or has it come to a stop?—A. I think the reaction has set in. 
I think a farmer will do better to go East than West now, but there has been a 
time when it was the other way. 

Q. Has the diversification of crops by the Middle State and Eastern farmer 
given him a wider market for a smaller class of products and a class easier pro¬ 
duced, than the Western man can jiossibly bring into the market?—A. He has had 
to change his system of farming entirely. This has been an advantage to Borne of 
them, depending a good deal upon location. It has been particularly hard on the 
farmer in the East who is far from some center of population. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was most of the inviting of immigrants you spealc of 
by the foreign steamship companies that profited by immigration? —A. The for¬ 
eign steamship companies and the railroads. The railroads that had this land to 
sell of course wanted the homesteads taken up to enhance the value of their land. 

Q. Does most of the undesirable immigration that comes to this country remain 
in the cities, while tho really desirable immigration goes to the farms of the 
Northwest?—A. Largely true, no doubt. The most desirable class usually go to 
the farms; the undesirable class does not usually go out on the farms; they can 
not stay on the fann without becoming pretty good people. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it impossible to get them on the farm?—A. They 
are clannish and not satisfied to go on the farm. A good many of them, if they 
knew how to farm, would go out into the country. Many of them have a very 
hard life in the mines ana elsewhere, and would do much better to go on to the 
farms. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the school age of children in your State?— 
A. From 6 to 21 in the public schools. 

Q. What have you say in regard to the sufficiency of the public-school facili- 
A. We are well provided in Ohio with good schools. 

Q. About what size are your districts, through the country, as a rule?—A. I 
think 2 miles square or thereabouts. 

Q. What is the character of the schoolhouses?—A. Good schoolhouses; fine 
schools. 

Q. And the teachers?—A. Good teachers and good schools; we are ahead of the 
East now, as far as the district schools are concerned. 

Q. Can you state what per cent of the school population is enrolled in the 
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schools?—A. I have not the figures to give you the exact per cent, but in the coun¬ 
try districts it is a very unusual thing for the children not to attend the district 
schools. The young children usually go 0 months in a year, and when they get 
older and can work perhaps they stay out of school in the summer and go in the 
winter. But of course there are families that do not send their children unless 
compelled to do so, but they are very scarce, and a man would hardly be permitted 
to stay in the community now if ho would not let his children go to school. 

Q. (By Mr. Conors.) Do you mean for the entire period of the school age you 
just mentioned, from 6 to 21 years?—No; I mean they start in at 6 and go summer 
and winter until they get old enough to work. They are Hardly ever taken out of 
the summer school liefore they are 10 or 12 years old. When a toy gets stout 
enough, about IS! or 14 years old, he usually helps his father on the farm in the 
summer. 

Q. Until about what age do the toys continue in school during the winter?—A. 
If they want to get just enough education to enable them to do ordinary work 
they will quit going at about 16 or 18 years of age. Others will, if they desire an 
education after they reach that age, generally go to a higher school. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L.’ Harris.) Have you a provision in Ohio for a township high 
school?—A. Yes, sir; I think we liave it in some sections; it is not very general in 
our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you believo that compulsory education should be 
enforced in the agricultural districts?—A. I think most of the farmers that have 
toys have a desire to give them an education. I think they almost always give 
them all the advantages that are within their reach. If they do not send them 
away from home and hire their board, they give them all the advantages they can 
get near-by. Some boys and girls fritter away their time in school and then the 
farmer thinks they will be better educated if they are put to work. I do not 
know of any farmer who would not rather encourage his toy to know more, 
although he might probably ask him to stay home in the busy season in the sum¬ 
mer and take the 6 months in the fall or winter. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What have you to say in regard to the adaptation of 
the public-school course in your State to the needs of the agricultural people?— 
A. 1 think that the elementary principles of agriculture ought to be taught in all 
those schools. Of course they would hot go into it extensively, but they ought 
to know something about the soil, how to maintain its fertility, etc., and what 
kind of farming will pay best in particular localities; all the things that a fanner 
ought to know to succeed on the fann. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Would you advise including the chemistry of fanning 
in these schools?—A. I do not know that I would very extensively in the district 
school; I would go into it somewhat, however. Their minds ought to to impressed 
with the importance of maintaining and not exhausting the fertility of the soil. 
There are certain kinds of fanning which exhaust the soil in a few years, and 
there are other systems which are not so exhausting. They ought to understand 
that it is not economy to feed all corn, for it is not a complete ration, and I would 
like to see such information furnished in county schools. A great many toys 
who leave the farm would stay and become interested in fanning if there was a 
little elementary instruction in that line. I think every man ought to be taught 
to earn his living with his hands. Farming is one of the surest methods of get¬ 
ting a living. 

Q. Do you think the increased knowledge of the American farmer,, during the 
last 30 or 85 years in respect to soils and the feeding of stock has doubled the 
ability and the capacities of most of them?—A. It has increased it very much. 
Of course, there has been a great improvement. Farmers now try to avoid the 
exhausting of soil. They are trying now to restore and maintain the fertility. 
They are making great progress in that direction. That has been one of the 
things we have kept constantly before the fanners in our organization. 

Q. Has the United States Agricultural Department done an immense amount 
of good?—A. Undoubtedly it has done much good in increasing agricultural intel¬ 
ligence. 

Q. Do the young men usually take to the agricultural college and the expen- 
ment station?—A. No; the larger share of the young men that want to get an 
education do not go to the agricultural and mechanical colleges. They want an 
education in the hope of engaging in some other work. Of course, it is getting 
better. The number of farmers’ sons that feel that way now is decreasing rap¬ 
idly, but a great many farmers thought if their boys were to he educated they did 
not want them to come back to the farm; but there has been a wonderful change 
in that during late years. 
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Q. Do yon think it would be better to have agricultural education a part of an 
established college than in a separate college?—A. No; I want the agricultural 
college by itself; I want it separate and distinct. These attachments to the regu¬ 
lar universities are humbugs, as a rule. They get money of the people, appropri¬ 
ated for giving instruction in agricultural and mechanical arts and then teach 
tli6 classics. 

Q I wouid like to hear you explain that in a practical way.—A. They want the 
money. They are greedy for that always, and they think they can get the money 
and put off the farmer with little return for it. And so far they have been able 
to do it. I understand that in many States the universities have simply robbed 
not only the farmers, but the mechanics. I can remember very well when in Ohio 
our agricultural college had just one professor to give instruction in agriculture. 
All the rest of the money was going in other directions. There are many colleges 
in the country now that give very little instruction in agricultural and mechanical 
arts, but they get the money. The best condition possible for an agricultural col¬ 
lege is to be an agricultural and mechanical college, an industrial institution where 
the sentiment is that it is honorable to work at any honorable employment. That 
is what you want with the boys who are getting an industrial education. You do 
not want them to be influenced by anything in the air that would indicate that a 
preacher or a lawyer is more respectable than a fanner or mechanic or any better. 
That is my idea of it. There must be a spirit of pride and enthusiasm. Of course 
there are a good many of these institutions that have got other educational advan¬ 
tages aside from agricultural and mechanical, that are doing very good work. Our 
organization has made it a point tomakethefightonthatline.andwe have accom¬ 
plished quite a little. A few years ago there was a bill pending here to give more 
money to the agricultural colleges. There was no provision that it should be 
expended in giving instruction in agriculture and the mechanical arts. Our 
organization went before the committee and said, “ You must put into that bill a 

E revision that this money shall be expended only in giving instruction in such 
ranches as portain to agriculture and the mechanical arts.” We had quite a 
fight over it, but they did it and saved the bill. In some places it is carried out 
in good faith, and in others it is not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the total capital employed in agricultural 
pursuits?—A. I have the exact figures, but not here. A little over $15,000,000,000. 

Q. What are the comparative earnings of that occupation at present compared, 
say, with 40 years ago?—A. I think farmers made more 40 years ago on a given 
amount of money invested in a farm than they would make to-day. 

Q. Will you please state the reason for that?—A. The valuations of property 
were lower then, averaging the country over. In seme localities they were higher 
than they are now, but through Ohio 40 years ago land was not valued as high as 
it is now. He would have more land and probably for the same amount of 
money could get more live stock. Labor was much cheaper, and he depended 
very largely upon the local markets. He was not affected quite so much by the 
competition of labor all over the world engaged in agricultural pursuits. I think 
he had more left of real profit out of his investment then than he does now. Of 
course, there is a good deal of guesswork atxnit this, and 1 would have to investi¬ 
gate before being too Bure of it. You know, a man that was worth $10,000 was 
a rich man 40 years ago, or a little more than 40. He was called very well off, 
and I remember very well when a man worth $5,000 was considered a rich man 
in Medina County, where I lived. 

Q. What was the difference in the purchasing value of a dollar then and now?— 
A. A dollar will buy a good deal more now of most things than it would then; of 
clothing, furniture, and everything of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) Will it buy as much land?—A. No; it will not buy as 
much land and it will not buy as many cattle. He would not have to invest 
as much then to make the samo amount of money. He would probably realize as 
mnch advance on a steer then as he would realize now, and he would have a great 
deal less capital invested in the steer. His taxes were very much lower. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If he would go to town now with $5 or $10 would he * 
bring home nearly twice as much sugar, calico, and so on, as he could then?—A. 
And almost everything. I can remember when farm tools cost, perhaps, twice as 
much as they cost now. Perhaps a plow might be an exception. Plows are about 
as high now as they were then but they are better; but take the small tools, hoes 
and pitchforks, and you can buy just as good for 80 cents now as you could then 
for $1. 

Q. Would he bring home a better character of plow or cultivator now?—A. 
Very much, and $1 wul buy more of almost everything of that kind. Sometimes 
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some of the things we buy to-day do not wear as well as some of the old-fashioned 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the earnings of the capital invested in 
agriculture compared with other lines of investment, such as banking, manufac¬ 
turing, mercantile business, and railroading?—A. In a general way they are one- 
third or one-half less, as nearly as I can figure it out. Take all the capital a man 
has invested in farming and figure the por cent ho is getting, and it will, perhaps, 
range from 2 to 3 per cent. There may be some instances where he would realize 
a good deal more than that and others where it would not be as large. I do not 
think the net profit would range much above 3 per cent. 4 

Q. Do you mean after the living is taken out?—A. 1 moan the net profit, after 
you had credited the farm with your living and charged for work, etc.; charge 
all you pay out and credit all you take in. Now, of course, that is my idea; take 
the country over, 2 or 3 per cent, perhaps, would be somewhere near it. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the taxation of agricultural property as 
compared with other industries?—A. My impression is that agricultural property 
pays more than its proportion of the taxes. 

Q. Will you state how?—A. In the first place, it is all visible property; you can 
not hide it. I am speaking of farm property; 1 am not speaking of those farmers 
that may have some money invested in stocks, bonds, etc., but I mean the land 
and the cattle and the tools and the grain. The assessor finds it all: he comes 
around and gets all of it. He has a long list of questions that it takes an awfully 
shrewd farmer to dodge in returning the property, and then he has to hold up his 
hand and swear to it. They do not ask the city fellows to swear; the assessor 
does not require it. The assessor knows what farm property is worth. If yon 
have a good horse he knows about what it is worth; they do not pretend to put it 
in at 1(H) cents on the dollar of its value, what you would take for it. Farm prop¬ 
erty goes in from 40 to 75 per cent of what the owner would consider it worth to 
sell; that is the way it goes in for taxation. Do you want me to go on a little? 
In the first place tako the real estate, and you know how it is valued in our State. 
It is appraised once in 10 years. When a land assessor is to be elected the people 
in town are pretty sure to get some shrewd fellow who is expected to favor town 
property. I am speaking of Ohio. They may put the land in at a pretty fair 
figure and the buildings pretty low on the farms, and then when they come to the 
town they put in the buildings low where the principal value is in the buildings. 
And the farm that would rent at a fair rent for say, $250 a year, will pay more 
taxes than a business block that rents for $500. Of course the large corporations 
and large interests manage to get their valuations down pretty low. 

When it comes to personal property, after they get through with the farmer 
they come to the merchant. The lawrequires that this property shall be returned 
at its actual cash value. The merchant says; “ Tho farmer puts in his property 
at 40 to 60 per cent; he does not give the value, and it is not fair that I should put 
in my property at full value.” The law requires him to put in the monthly aver¬ 
age value of his stock; that is the law in Ohio now. The question is, How much 
shall he return? He averages up all through the year. There was one farmer 
who sold his farm and went into merchandising, and he took an inventory and 
divided his inventory by twelve and returned the quotient. He thought that was 
about the fair way to return it, and that is about the way our mercantile friends 
return it in Ohio. 

9- (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does that valuation stand with the assessor?—A. I 
think it does generally. 

Q. Was that farmer a granger?—A. He was a fanner and he left the grange 
when he went into merchandising. Of course, he had a different way of getting 
at it than the other fellows, but the other fellows reached about the same result. 
The merchant that will carry about $25,000 worth of stock will advertise it for 
sale on that basis and returns it for taxes at $2,500, and lots of them carry $10,000 
stock and return them for $1,000. I can show you a merchant in an adjoining 
county that carried $25,000 of stock and only returned $1,000. The merchant will 
'say, " It is not right; I know it is not right, but the other fellows are putting it in 
about that way and we do about as they do.” So much for merchandising. Then 
come to the man who has notes and mortgages and makes his living out of the 
interest and buying and selling. I don’t care whether he is a farmer or who he 
is. But it is astonishing how poor those people are. When an assessor comes 
around, they have very little to return for taxation* Then, go to the local banker 
and it is astonishing how much business he can do on a capital of $1,000 or $2,000. 
Some of the strongest banks in Columbus, if you recollect, Governor Foraker 
said in his message had their valuation at less than $2,000. The manufacturers 
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in Ohio for years made no return on goods that had been carried over. His facto¬ 
ries, his buildings, and his warehouses could be full of binders, wagons, and car¬ 
riages, and not a cent was returned for taxation on that property. If one of them 
would be sold to a farmer it would be returned and he was taxed on it. That was 
the law, they were shrewd enough to get that little provision into the law that we 
grangers struck out a few years ago; and of course it made the amount they 
returned according to the property they had, very low. Take the State over and 
I will guarantee that the merchandise of the State of Ohio is not returned for 
taxation at over 15 per cent of its value; I think that is a proper estimate; while 
farm property will run from 40 to 50 per cent. Outside of the national banks, 
where you can get at them, bank property has not returned that much; the men 
that own notes and mortgages, take the State over, had not returned 15 per cent 
of them. A great deal of this property seems to be out of the State when the 
assessor calls. Some fellow takes a mortgage in his own name but does not own 
it; and it is very hard to find it until after the assessment is over. So that, taking 
it all in all, the farmer pays more than his proportion, not because he is more 
honest than other men, but he can not secrete his property. I do not know that 
he would but he might; there are some farmers, no doubt, that would. We do 
not ask the merchant what his stock inventoried at the last inventory, but if 
they would just give us an inventory at the lowest point in the year they would 
pay a great deal more taxes; they would come somewhere near paying their pro¬ 
portion. And there is a way of getting at these bonds, mortgages, notes, etc., 
but they do not get at them, and for that reason the farmer pays more than his 
fair proportion. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) What per cent do farmers have to pay for money at the 
local banks?—A. That depends a little upon the locality; they can get it from 5 
to 8 per cent I think. 

Q. How can they do that without being ruined if they make but 3 per cent on 
their invested capital?—A. They are very apt to go that way if they borrow too 
much of it. A man can borrow a little to bridge over and pay it off. 

Q. Is there much borrowing done at the banks?—A. No farmer to-day borrows 
money if he can possibly help it. They used to borrow liberally, and they did not 
think it was worth while to pay if they saw a place to put the money and make more 
out of it than the interest; but the experience of the last few years has taught the 
farmer that he never should borrow money unless ho knows whence the money is 
coming to pay his debt. No farmer worthy of the name of farmer will borrow 
money unless it is to make somo shift. If he lias some stuff to ship, perhaps he 
will borrow the money to ship his stuff and sell it and pay it back. If the farmer 
sees something he would like and does not have the ready money, he will not bor¬ 
row it; he does not borrow unless ho sees where the money is coming from to pay 
it back. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What effect has the decline in the value of real estate 
since 1886 had on the valuation for taxation?—A. It has not declined for taxation 
as much as in actual selling value. 

Q. Now, there is a constant decline in the money value of the farm; would the 
farmer have to pay the tax pretty nearly on the full value of the farm?—A. He 
gets no rebate from that; the appraisement is for 10 years. Ho has to pay on the 
appraiser’s value. But all farms have not declined; good farms that nave been 
taken good care of have not declined in value materially. 

Q. I have heard it said that farm land lias decreased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Is that true?—A. That is not so. There may be a few localities where they may 
have done so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is there a board of equalization in every county in 
Ohio?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a man can show that board that he is taxed unjustly, will he get a reduc¬ 
tion?—A. If he can show them that his property has been appraised at a higher 
valuation than the Bame kind of property of his neighbor he can have that equal¬ 
ized; but he could not receive relief by going before that board and showing 
that the merchant has returned merchandize at less than his own property is 
returned. They can equalize land values only once in 10 years. When the town¬ 
ship appraisers have done their work the county board takes the matter up and 
equalizes the valuations in the county between individuals, and then it goes up 
to the State board of equalization and the State board takes the matter up ana 
equalizes between counties. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Is your county board given the authority of spreading 
the taxes within its own county lines?—A. They can equalize it between individ¬ 
uals within their territory; they can take it off of one and put it on another. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would be done in case of a building being 
burned and a new building being erected?—A. Tho new building is put on, I sup¬ 
pose. If a building is burned it is taken off, I presume. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is it your observation that the fanner is burdened 
with taxation compared with the workingman who owns a home in the city?— 
A. I think farm property is in at a higher per cent of its actual value. Of course, 
there are exceptions, but"I think that as a general rule the town property, the real 
estate, including the buildings, is put in at a lower rate. In other words, if a 
farm would sell for $5,000, property in town that would sell for $8,000 would pay 
about the same taxes as the farm would. 

Q. Do you think, on the whole, that the farm property is at a disadvantage as 
compared with all city property in the matter of taxation?—A. I think that in 
making up the valuation of property the people that live in town watch the matter 
more closely. Of course, a great many do not have anything to do with it, but 
there are shrewd men who have a great deal of money invested; and they see that 
some man is put on to value the property who will, at least, be very fair to their 
city. They control it. 

Q. Is that also true of the country districts?—A. Where it is all in the country 
they try to get a man who will return it low enough. If it is lower than the 
neighboring township, it is raised. But generally tho same man assesses the 
property in the town and country, and I suggested the idea, perhaps, that they 
put the land in as high as it ought to lie and the buildings low on the farms—that 
is, it seemed low—and when you como to the town, where the principal value is 
in the buildings, they are put in low. This applies to small towns or villages. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Do you mean the assessor is more snsceptiblo to the 
town influence than to the country?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you so scattered you can not select them?—A. We neglect our duty. At 
the last valuation, however, we took off a good many millions from the farmers 
and put them on the cities, and yet we did not get it equalized. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Did you do that through organization?—A. Certainly; 
no other way in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the tax methods in Indiana very much like those 
of Ohio?—A. Indiana is very much like our State. 

Q. Are there any other States that aro collecting more on the railroads than 
Ohio?—A. The valuations on the main lines of railways in Indiana are about 
double what they are in Ohio. The side lines are about the same—that is, the extra 
track, if they have a double track. 

Speaking of taxation: A business block in town that will rent readily for $500 
a year will not pay as much tax as the farm outsido that rents for $250. Of course 
there are individual exceptions. That is the rule. I am not finding fault with 
these conditions—simply stating what I regard as facts. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to mako now as to the unification of tax methods, 
providing it could be accomplished throughout tho States?—A. I think the law 
should apply everywhere. I think when you go into the details and ask the 
farmer to return the number of his horses and cattle, and his hogs, and the number 
of bushels of corn, and everything, when you go to a man who lias other kinds of 
property, he should list it by the piece, just the same—make a full exhibit; and if 
the fanner is required to swear, he should be. Valuation of property for taxation 
should depend somewhat upon its productive jiower. Sometimes there has been 
a great deal of money invested in a plant, for instance, that has ceased to lie val¬ 
uable; it should lie appraised at what it is actually worth; that should be the 
basis, and every man should pay his fair proportion. 

Q. Do yon know of any States in the Union that raise almost their entire reve¬ 
nue from corporations—railroads?—A. Pennsylvania's State taxation is all from 
the railways, I think, or from corporations. Thero is no direct tax, I think, on 
land at all in Pennsylvania for State proposes. 

Q. Would you suggest that thero should be a unification, at least so far as tax¬ 
ation of corporations is concerned?—A. I think it should be uniform, so that they 
would not dodge from one State to another to escape taxation. People wlio 
actuuily live in Ohio, and own property there, go to New York or some other 
place a part of the year, where they can get rid of taxation. If there was uni¬ 
form taxation all over the country they would not do that. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) I understood you to state that the largest private banks 
of Columbus were appraised at from $1,000 to»$2,000 each. Is that also true of 
the national banks?—A. No; they get at the stock of the national,banks. I would 
not Bay here that that amonnt is returned by those banks row. I do not know 
whether that is true now or not. I simply referred to the fact being stated in 
the message of the governor to the legislature some years ago. The banks never 
denied it, and never forgave him, either. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether the national banks are 
assessed at the full value of their capital stock?—A. I do not think they are. I 
think a few cases were tried in court where they claimed they were paying more 
than other kinds of property, and the courts decided they could not be made to do 
so, and their property was returned for taxation at the same value as property 
around them. 

Q. Please state what has been the decline in prices of agricultural products in 
the last 80 years?—A. I think the prices are somewhat lower than they were 80 
years ago, taking the general average. Of course, some things are higher and 
some lower. I think the general average has declined. I mean by the same 
measure of value. Thirty years ago we were not on the same basis as we are now. 

Q. What has been the decline in the money value of agricultural lands in your 
section?—A. In my immediate section there has not been very much decline, if 
any. In some sections of the State there has been quite a marked decline. In the 
older sections, where they have not kept up their farms, exhausted the fertility, 
let them run down, and the buildings and fences have run down, there has been 
quite a marked decline. My part of the State is a new country. The soil is rich 
and has been drained and improved, and I suppose there has not been very much 
decline there. Good farming land ranges anywhere from fifty to eighty dollars 
an acre in that section. 

Q. What has been the decline in the productive power of the soil?—A. There 
has been a marked decline in that. It is in counties where they must use fertil¬ 
izer to get a crop, and if they do not use fertilizer they do not get crops. They 
have drawn on the soil until it is largely exhausted. 

Q. Where the soil has been exhausted, you think that is one of the causes of 
the decline of the value of the land?—A. That is one cause. There are other 
causes, but that is the principal one. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you help that by diversification of your crops?—A. 
Yes; rotation. 

Q. And by resting the land or fallowing?—A. Wo do not fallow in Ohio any 
more; we fertilize it and keep more stock. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What has been the increase of acreage under cul¬ 
tivation in your State in the last 80 years?—A. There has been some increase; 
not very much in our section. 

0- What has been the increase in the country at large?—A. I do not think that 
there has been any increase in the Eastern portion. There has been rather a 
decrease. In the West there has probably been an increase—that is, new lands 
have been brought under the plow; and you may take some .sections in Ohio, 
through Madison and Ross and the Sciota Valley, where they used to raise a great 
many cattle, they are plowing more and raising more com and wheat. 

Q. What has been the effect of this increase in acreage of farm land for culti¬ 
vation on production and on prices?—A. It has very largely increased production 
ind of course has lowered prices. The opening up of this great expanse of country 
in the West, bringing into competition with the other farms millions of acres that 
were not cultivated a few years ago, has had a marked effect on prices. The prices 
if agricultural products depend upon the amount produced. The demand is about 
the same all the time. If you have a very large production, you get very low 
prices. A very unusual crop for a series of years makes a farmer poor. For 
instance, the four largest crops of corn we ever grew in this country were worth 1 
f233,000,000 less than the four smallest crops we grew in the past 80 years. The 
four largest crops of potatoeswero worth $70,000,000 less than the four smallest 
trope in 20 years. In other words, if you offer the consumer more than he wants 
to buy, he fixes the price and fixes it low. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The farmer does not always sustain the loss-that 
people usually believe he does by reason of shortness of crops?—A. No. A medium 
short crop is usually better for the farmer than a large crop. The individual 
farmer, if he raises big crops, makes money; but when farmers all over the world 
get very large crops the price is so low it leaves no profit. Two years ago you 
could not sell the best apples for 75 cents a barrel; this year you get $5 a barrel, 
t or a long time the price of com remained pretty well up, but the continuance of 
the big crops finally broke it down. 

Q-JBy Mr. A. L. Harris.) What has been the effect of bonanza farming as 
piacticed in the West upon the smaller farms in the East?—A. It does not hurt 
us a bit. They aro the fellows who lose money. It is the men who went up there 

u° 5®“.wives and children big enough to pick up potatoes and work all day long 
who hurt us. It is not the bonanza farmer. Those people are breaking up; the? 
are not going to hurt us any more, if they have ever done it; they do not hurt us - 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Did not the farmers of Ohio in former years raise consid¬ 
erable wheat?—A. They do now; it is one of their main crops. 

Q. Is it not the bonanza farming that brought about the very large crops of 
wheat that have been produced in this country?—A. Of course they have con¬ 
tributed to the large crops. I do not think they have hurt us very much. If all 
that country up there was in the hands of bonanza farmers, and those other fel¬ 
lows were in Europe, where they were, eating our farm products for us, I think 
it would be better. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think the consumer should be on the other side 
of the Atlantic?—A. No; but if he is a consumer over ftiero he won’t hurt us so 
much as the producer here. I think there has been a time, of course, when that 
bonanza farming lias hurt us, but it soon reaches a point where it does not amount 
to much. They exhaust the soil, and it is expensive to keep it up. The soil is 
becoming impoverished; they take out the fertility; it is all taken out, and 
nothing is put back. That has not hurt us except along with the other kind of 
farming. The vast increase of production has affected prices. That method of 
farming—tilling the soil—has not injured us more than tho ordinary style. We 
can hold our own with them, I think, pretty well. Of course we grow wheat in 
Ohio in a rotation of crops. It is not a specially money-making crop. Wheat is 
all they have up there. Perhaps you have a wrong impression. I (lid not mean 
the increased production did not affect the price of wheat. I do not think that 
style of fanning hurts the farmer more than he would be hurt if the land were 
divided up into smaller farms. 

Mr. Jones (president of the National Grange, who was present to give his testi¬ 
mony). There isadifference between bonanza grain growing, which is impracti¬ 
cable, and bonanza stock growing. There are bonanza stock growers who handle 
sheep, hogs, horses, and cattle, and I think they do injury to the fanners in the 
Central fetes. I think this bonanza farming should be defined, in order that 
Mr. Brigham may not be misunderstood. 

A. (Mr. Brigham, resuming.) I do not agree with my friend Jones. I do not 
think that competing cattle raising is hurting us. I will let him testify as to 
that. I think when they sum up their losses they will not find much profit. 
I think wo are hurt by the men who control tho prices in Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything further to say in regard to 
organization of agriculturists?—A. That is a hobby of mine. I think tho fanners, 
recognizing tho fact that everything around them was organizing and combining 
and attempting in one way and another to control production and prices and 
regulate their interests in other ways by combining alt their influence and jiower, 
became satisfied that they must for their own protection organize their forces 
and make available their power, and that led to tho formation of these fanners’ 
organizations. It was a matter that seemed to be forced upon them. Of course, 
the decline of prices after the war, and other causes, made tho farmer a little 
dissatisfied. They had been getting large prices. Perhaps they were somewhat 
fictitious, but they recognized tho fact that the prices wero declining, and they 
believed their interests required the formation of organizations. They believed 
the railroads were discriminating and extorting unreasonable prices in many 
instances. They knew they were discriminating, and they thought the charges 
were unreasonable sometimes. They organized practically with a view, first, of 
protecting their financial interests; but they soon thought it necessary for them 
to go beyond that and look after their social interests and cultivate their intel¬ 
lectual powers, and all that became a part of their work as an organization. 
They wanted to be in a position so that if legislation was needed to protect an 
agricultural interest, they could bring their power to bear to get it. If a com¬ 
bination of many manufacturers and business men or merchants was formed to 
oppress them, to force down tho prieo of what they had to sell, or force up the 

f nce of what they had to buy, they wanted to bo in a position to meet them. 

or instance, if the pork packers got together and Baid, “ We won't pay any more 
than 8 cents for pork,’’ they thought it would lie advisable to got together and 
say, “ Yon can not have our pork for less than 4 cents.” Or if the National 
Cordage Company or some other combination of manufacturers of binder twine 
got together and advanced prices unreasonably, farmers could protect themselveB 
by refusing to buy at that price. 

There was a time when the mannfactnrers of agricultural implements would 
not sell anything to the fanners directly. They liad to pay two prices for every¬ 
thing they got, because of the expense of selling; fanners did n<jt know anything 
about the first cost of goods. They organized for the purpose of finding out these 
things and protecting themselves. They have done a great deal in the way of 
ascertaining the first cost and securing supplies at first price. They have some- 
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times protected themselves from unjust combinations to pnt down prices. Per¬ 
haps I can illustrate that in the matter of wool. I was interested in that because 
I was a woolgrower. Circulars went out all over the country to local buyers, 
saying: “ You paid too much for wool last year; must not pay so much this year; 
better commence preparing the woolgrower to take 25 cents for his wool.” 
I watched it, and every place I went buyers were talking 25 cents for wool this 
year. I was master of the State Grange, and put out a circular advising wool- 
growers to commence the work of preparing buyers to give 30 cents for wool. 
I do not know what influence it had, but I know they did not get the wool for 
25 cents. 


A few years ago Mr. Arbuckle would not allow his coffee to be sold for less 
than 25 cents a pound. If a man sold it for less he was put on the blacklist, and 
they would not let him handle it. My attention was called to it, and I at once 

d out a circular. I had the blacklist containing the name of every man that 
sold below the stipulated price, and to whom wholesale dealers were not 
allowed to sell. I put out the circular giving the facts in the case, and suggested 
that it might be a good thing to stop buying Arbuckle coffee and buy some other 
kind or drink something else. Within 10 days the man who gave me the informa¬ 
tion got notice from the firm that he could have the coffee; that he could buy it 
wherever he pleased, and sell it as ho pleased. I do not know that the circular 
that went out had anything to do with it; but when a man in a business of that 
kind understands that there is an organization of fanners that is not going to con¬ 
sume that particular article under the terms on which it is sold it would probably 
have the effect of waking him up. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is your organization as active nowin these matters 
as formerly?—A. Yes. They are more active. They are doing more work, but in 
a different way. We have learned that thero are different ways of doing things. 
Bluff and blow and bluster do not accomplish much. We are very thoroughly 
discussing the propositions that we undertake to carry through. If we want any 
reformatory legislation we discuss it thoroughly until we are pretty well satisfied 
what is right. We think it would be very bad policy for us to ask for anything 
that is not right and fair to other people. That would be a great mistake. And, 
whilst we are insistent upon having what belongs to us, wo are willing to concedo 
to the other fellow all that belongB to him, and so we are pretty careful. Our 
organization made a great raid on the middlemen. There was good reason for 
that. We paid, as I have stated, two prices for farm implements. You could 
not buy them if your farm was opposite the factory. Could not buy them at all. 
You would have to go to the agent and pay him 50 per cent more than he paid for 
them. Those people were taxing us too much. We learned that there was work 
for us to do. We wanted men to look after those things. 

Q. Does the middleman exist now in sales of farm machinery?—A. Oh, yes; 
they have their agents everywhere. 

Q. Is it now done more by salaried men, instoad of under the old commission 
system?—A. A good many of them are salaried, but there is some commission 
business done, we have arrangements through which we can buy our supplies 
without buying them that way, if we want them. They have to sell them at a 
pretty fair price, or we do not buy them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do yon look forward hopefully to the time when there 
will be such a thorough and perfect organization of the farmers that they will be 
able to withhold their products if tho price offered them is below the cost of pro¬ 
duction or below a figure that would return them a profit?—A. I do not think 
there can ever be an organization that will include all the fanners and lead to a 
perfect unity of action along that line, but I do think the farmers can be organ¬ 
ized and educated to a point where they will withhold from the market a staple 
product when it is below the cost of production. For instance, when wheatought 
to bring 75 cents a bushel to return first cost, if it drops to 60 cents, if the farmers 
should have no wheat to sell at that price, it would soon go to 75 cents. If they 
would take half the wheat off the market and sell the other half, if they would 
throw away half, or feed it to the hogs or chickens, they would get more for what 
they would sell than they would get for the entire crop. When the thing goes to 
an extreme in that direction, I think the farmers could protect themselves; but I 
do not think they could ever form an organization that would enable them to fix 
arbitrary prices on their products, nor do I think it would be a good thing if they 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think the combinations in other industries 
are forcing the farmer to do that?—A. He may do more and more of that, but I 
do not think, mattered as they are over a vast territory, that you can ever get 
them all together. Last year when wheat dropped down they thought wheat 
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ought to sell for a better price than it was bringing, and wheat was withheld 
from the market. I can illustrate by a little incident in my own experience. I 
lived on a farm, as I told you, before I came to Washington. We had our own 
butter—kept a few Jerseys—and had a little to sell. I used to take it up town 
myself ana sell it, and they paid me 10 cents a pound for it at the time I speak of. 
Or course, I lost at least 5 cents a pound, so far as real profit was concerned, 
if not 10 cents: It helped pay the grocery bill, however, and I let the sur- 

S lus go. There was not enough good butter brought into town to supply the local 
emand. I knew that. I went up one day with my basket on my arm and handed 
my grocer the butter. Ho weighed it out and put up the groceries I wanted. 
When he commenced to figure up I did not like the figures. I said: “What is the 
matter here? You ought to owe me, but I owe you. He said: “ Butter is only 
8 cents a pound.” “ Only 8 cents a pound?" “Yes; none of us pay more than 
that.” I did not look very good-natured about it. He said: “You are mad now.” 
I replied: “I am as mad as the devil. It is an outrage. You can sell every pound 
of good butter that comes into this market. There is a local demand for it. 
These consumers are Mulling to pay a fair living price. Ten cents a pound is a 
■ow price. You have all agreed to pay only 8. Now, sir, I have no more 8-cent 
butter to sell.” I went up to the grange immediately and said to them that we 
had better not sell any more 8-cent butter. Three or four days afterwards I went 
to the grocer and he said to me, ‘ Why don’t you bring me some more butter?” I 
told him my cows did not make any 8-cent butter. He told me to bring it up and 
he would give me 11 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Does the organization of which you have been speak¬ 
ing ever enter into strikes?—A. No. 

Q. Do you regard the action of the farmers in combining and holding their 
pork, wool, butter, and produce, as a species of strike?—A. In one sense it might 
be. A man strikes, if he strikes because the wages are not satisfactory; if he is 
not fairly paid he quits work. 

Q. Is not that what the farmer is striking for, when he withholds his prod¬ 
uct?—A. Yes; but if anyone else comes in and sells butter for 8 cents, he lets him 
sell it. He does not interfere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Might you possibly boycott the man with whom he 
deals?—A. Yes. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is refusing to patronize merchants who hold their 
supplies at an unreasonable price understood as a boycott in the organization 
which you represent?—A. No; not exactly. Of course, if the dealer charges more 
than a fair price and we know it, and if we can buy of anybody else cheaper, we do 
so. If he puts it up too high we get along without it. For instance, when the 
combination put up binder twine from 10 to 25 cents we concluded we would 
get along without twine. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What was your substitute?—A. We did not have to 
substitute; twine came down. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is your association purely for defensive purposes?— 
A. We have that feature. We will undertake to protect ourselves from combi¬ 
nations that attempt to force prices below what would be fair or charge more 
than is fair. If we can do that we will do it, but of course it will simply be a 
matter of peaceable arrangement with us. Wo understand that if anybody elBe 
comes in we can not help ourselves. That has been one trouble; farmers would 
accept conditions we would not favor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any fear of the injunction against this boy¬ 
cotting and striking?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is your organization increasing in numbers?—A. Oh, 


Q. When was it first organized?—A. It became strong about 1878. It was 
founded in I860. The National Grange was organized in Washington with 7 
members. It had not much growth until 1872 or 1873. 

Q. What is your membership now?—A. I do not know the figures exactly. We 
have in the country something like 28,000 organizations. 

Q. How many States do you cover with your organization?—A. We have local 
organizations in every State except some or the new States. The organization in 
some of the States is very weak; in others it is strong. We have gained in 
membership in the last 10 years probably 100,000. 

Q. Have you any political feature in your Organization?—A. Oh, yes. We 
expect to do a good: deal politically, but not in a partisan sense. We have repre¬ 
sentatives from all political parties. All we aim to do as a* organization is to 
reach a man and insist upon his making good use of his political power as a 
citizen in the proper way. We do not allow our organization to dabble in parti¬ 
san matters at aB; can not do it without violating our rules; but we hope to 
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secure some political reforms. For instance, we want Senators elected by the 
direct vote of the people. We think the experience of the last few months has 
demonstrated that that would be a good thing. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have the results so far been encouraging?— A. 
Very The farmers are taking very much more interest in public questions; they 
understand them better, and are more patriotic than they were years ago on 
account of this agitation. . .... 

Q What have you to say of the present production of the farm in relation to 
consumption?—A. I think we are producing in some lines more than is profitable. 

I think in some lines it would be better to diversify. For instance, we import 
*300,000,000 or $300,000,000 worth of agricultural products every year. Of course, 
some of it we can not grow here. Some of it wo can and ought to grow here. I 
think it would be better for us to produce some of those things we buy and cur¬ 
tail the production of some things which, because of large production, are selling 

t0 Q.°(By Mr. Kennedy. ) Do those imports include tropical fruits?—A. Yes, some 
of the things we can not produce; but sugar is not one of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is Canadian grain included in those products?— A. 
No, they do not hurt us now; they do not sell us much grain. We sell them 
grain; oats and barley might come in. The Northwestern States, I think, are 
growing more barley than they used to. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the effect of this overproduction upon 
existing prices?—A. It lowers the price whenever you produce more than the 
market will readily absorb. For instance, the price of wheat is fixed by the 
price of wheat in Liverpool. There are incidental things that affect prices; per¬ 
haps the gambling in Chicago, or lowering or increasing railroad rates. But the 
price of wheat is largely regulated by the price at Liverpool, and what it 
costs to get it there. They want in Liverpool, in addition to what they 
have in their own country, say, 150,000.000 bushels. If we offer them 100,000,000 
bushels we will get a good price for it. If that is all the markets have for 
sale, that price will fix the price of every bushel in our country. If we offer 
them 300,000,000 bushels when they want only 150,000,000, they will fix the price 
and fix it very low. They will put their hands in their pockets and whistle until 
we get ready to take a low price. They are in no hurry; they can wait; they 
know we have to sell. That would not matter so much to us if that low price 
they paid us did not fix the price of every bushel of grain we sell in the United 
States. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The cereals in this country being 90 per cent of na¬ 
tional consumption of the whole product, does the 10 per cent sold in the foreign 
market regulate the price locally?—A. Yes; that is a fact. Of course, as I stated, 
there is occasionally an incident that will interfere with it. That is where we are 
very much interested in this matter. Our fanners ought not to sell one bushel of 
wheat in Liverpool. We ought to let them have the Hour; it ought to be worked 
up ready to be made into bread. We should keep the bran and shorts at home 
for the stock, and all fertilizing material should be kept at home. 

Q. Would your withholding the American product ultimately develop Argen¬ 
tine, Danubian, and other sources of supply?—A. It might. I want to supply 
them flour. We do not propose to starve them. We should get all the labor out 
of it and that fertilizing material before it goes over there, and let them have the 
flour instead of shipping them the wheat. It would maintain the fertility of our 
soil, and still they would haVe their bread. They must have this wheat; that is 
what frightens them when they find there is a shortage of supply. If they begin 
to fear that somebody is going to have short rations before tne year is over they 
are anxious to buy; but the farmer who knows that is not anxious to sell. He 
waits; he says he will take that profit, whatever it is, and, by and by, if his idea is 
correct, wheat goes up, and the farmer gets the profit instead of the speculator. 
That is what has helped the farmer out in the last 3 or 8 years; they have gotten 
millions that ordinarily they would not have gotten. 

Q. Are you taking the profits of the wheat pit a good deal and dividing it 
among yourselves?—A. We simply waited. The indications were that wheat 
would advance and, instead of rushing it on the market and breaking it down or 
helping those gamblers to break it down, we waited and got the advance ourselves. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In what line would you suggest diversification of 
agricultural industries?—A. We should feed our grain to our stock, and raise the 
best kind of stock and put it in the best possible condition before we parted with 
it. That would consume a large part of our surplus. We would get the profit. 
When we find we can not grow a certain crop with profit we should perhaps not 
abandon it entirely, but work gradually into other productions. >• There is always 
something the farmer can grow that the world wants and will pay good prices 
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for. If lie offers the world more than it wants of other things it buys them at its 
own price. 

Q. Your department has made a survey of this country and has charts showing the 
best territory for securing specific products; for instance' sugar beets. Will you 
state to the commission what the outlook is?—A. There is no question that we 
can produce in this country all the sugar we want and perhaps have sugar to sell. 
It will be a good business in certain localities, and it has been pretty fairly 
demonstrated that the sugar out of it will be clear profit. Build factories and 
establish around them dairies for the production of tmttgr, cheese, etc., and feed 
the cows on the pulp of the beet, That business will pay for the growing of the 
beet; the sugar will be profit. Whether that will ho so or not I do not know. If 
sugar will remain at about 5 or 41 cents a pound we will in a few years 
produce all the sugar wo want in this country and make a fair profit on it. If 
these new possessions of ours should give us sugar for 2 cents or 2) we might not 
think it profitable to grow beets for sugar. Horses are growing on the ranges 
and are not worth $10 a head. Nobody wants them; they can grow horses that 
are worth $100ahead. There is a demand in Europe for army horses, for instance. 
If they grow the kind of horses the market wants and is hunting for, they can 
make a profit on them. Our idea is to induce tho farmers to grow a kind of 
horse the world wants. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is to improve the breeds or grades?— A. Yes. 

Q. Sowing the best, reaping the best?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is your organization very strong in the South?—A. No; 
we are rather weak in the South. 

Q. Have you been able to do much toward encouraging the farmers of the South 
to diversify their crops?—A. Our Department of Agriculture has been working 
on that line; has been trying to do a great deal. We have some organizations 
down there; they have our literature; they know what our views are. It is avery 
hard matter, and it takes some time to get them to change, especially where for a 
long series of years they have been doing a certain kind of work. It takes longer 
to change a custom in the South than in other portions of tho country where they 
have not been accustomed for so long a time to one kind of fanning. There are 
a great many reasons why the order is not as strong in the South as in other 
sections. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What would he the effect of the extension of foreign 
markets to agricultural products?—A. I think it would help us a little if wo could 
hunt up new markets. I think if we could sell our butter and cheese in new mar¬ 
kets it would help us, and I will tell you how you can help us yourselves. If you 
can get the Congress of the United’States to make it a crime involving a heavy 
penalty to sell something for what it is not, putting frauds on the market, and 
offer to the foreign consumer only genuine cheese and good butter, you can extend 
our market for those things. As long as they are offered filled cheese and some¬ 
thing that is a substitute for butter they are suspicious of all our products of that 
kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Is the Canadian cheese preferred to ours in the foreign 
market?—A. Yes; because they do not make filled cheese or skimmed-milk cheese. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent could our consuls help us?—A. If 
they were enthusiastic, and knew anything about the bnsiness, they could help 
ns. There ought to be in all the foreign countries we trade with men whose spe¬ 
cial work it is to look after markets for American products. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Do you think, in consideration of the immense exports 
we have had, that it is remarkable that very little attention is given in the con¬ 
sular service to the farming: interests?—A. If they sent a few more farmers over 
there theywould take more interest. A man takes interest in something he knows 
about. We want a representative that actually represents, a man can not repre¬ 
sent anything he don’t know anything about. We have one or two attach6s con¬ 
nected with some important consular offices over there, and they are looking after 
the matter. I write them every once in a while asking for information. I have 
a friend in Germany who writes me regularly, (jiving me information about agri¬ 
cultural conditions aronnd his point of observation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would bo the effect of a good American 
merchant marine?—A. I am inclined to think itwonldbe agood thing. Anything 
that would tend to open up new markets for our finished products would be a 
good thing for our country. There are countries that do not know anything about 
what we nave to sell that would be willing to pay good prices. There are coun¬ 
tries that pay 70 cents apound for butter, and are glad to get IDS that do not know 
anything about our butter. 

Q. How do we reach those countriesat present?—A. Our stuff has to go through 
merchants of other countries now, I suppose. 
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Q. In shipping from New York how could we lay our products down in a coun¬ 
try, say in South America, that we are not in close connection with, by merchant 
Hhips making regular runs?—A. It would have to go to Liverpool, and then be 
reshipped, and if it was better than the English product, it would be sold as an 
English product, though it was produced in this country. 

Q. Would the American producer have to stand the extra freight?—A. Yes. I 
think there is some good probably coming along that line, but it is a line we are 
not so familiar with. 

Q. To what extent would the agriculturists in this country be benefited by the 
Nicaragua or other canal in getting farm products of the Mississippi Valley, 
say, to the Pacific Ocean?—A. I think the farmers on the western shore of the 
continent would be benefited, and the farmers toward the Gulf of Mexico would 
perhaps be benefited. Of course the farm pays every cent of the transportation 
charge. Tho man that handles it never takes any chances of collecting the trans¬ 
portation from the consumer. He takes it out of the first hands. For instance, 
m hauling grain to Liverpool from any point in the West, if the rate goes up 5 
cents wheat goes down 5 cents in the Western market. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does such expense lessen the price that goes to the 
original producer?—A. Yes. When the merchant buys it he figures out all com¬ 
missions, freight charges, and everything of that kind he must pay, and the bal¬ 
ance, after taking out bis own profit, goes to the producer. 

Q. Tho cheapening on the producer does not help the consumer?—A. No. The 
gap is pretty wide between what the consumer pays and what the producer 
receives. The difference between what I pay for butter here and what I get for 
butter on the farm is pretty wide. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have transportation rates increased or decreased 
on agricultural products in the last 30 years?—A. Decreased largely. There is 
this about it, however: It is claimed, and I was told of it by a man connected 
with the railway interests for many years and who used to he in Congress, that 
when there is an enormous crop to go east over tho railroads and everything is 
going to he crowded, they put the price of freight up. They reap the profits by 
putting up the prices of freight. Five cents a hundred makes a mighty difference 
to the railroads, and that much difference to the farmers; it puts down their 
price. Many times a good crop is parted with by tbe farmer without much profit 
because of that fact; it costs him more to get it to market. 

Q. What effect have low rates had on the farmer in the Middle States?—A. It 
has deprived him of the advantage of location. For instance, they can charge 
the farmer who lives at Rochester, N. Y., just as much for putting his product 
into New York City as they cliargo the farmer who lives in Colorado, San Fran¬ 
cisco, or Kansas. They can not charge more, but can charge just as much, under 
the interstate commerce law. Tho through rates are very much lower, of course, 
than the local rates, and it deprives the man of that advantage of location. 

Q. Has that condition helped to develop the new West?—A. Yes; but it is death 
to the fellows that live between. 


Q. Aro all fanners clamoring for low rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you wish to say anything on the subject of country roads?—A. No; not 
much. Of course it would be a great advantage if we had good roads. The 
farmers complain of taxes, and they are, as I said, taxed pretty heavily. I do not 
think the farmers would complain of the cost of good roads if tho cost could be 
fairly distributed among the taxpayers. They do complain about paying for 
building roads for tbe fellow with tho bicycle to ride over. The farmer has to 
pay it anyway; if he does not pay it for building roads, he pays it in his team 
going through the mud. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What escape has the farmer from the payment of 
excessive rates?—A. It is a pretty haru matter for him to control unless he can 
get legislation that will fix the maximum rate. 

Q. At present has he iio escape; is he obliged to ship his grains usually over one 
r °ad?—A. Whether he does ornot.it is the same thing; there is no competition. 

9' Is he obliged to sell to the railroad companies?—A. I think that is sometimes 
80 in the extreme West, where they own the elevators. 

Q. Is the Western farmer obliged to sell his produce at the prices offered him, 
and pay the transportation rates that are demanded for the shipment of it?—A. 
When they offer him a price they take out the transportation pnees, of course; if 
it is high they take out more than they would if it were low. The farmer west of 
Chicago, for instance, pays a high rate to get his grain into Chicago, but the mad 
that ships it from Chicago east gets a pretty low rate. They make special con¬ 
tracts and can get it through low. All of the charges come out of the farmer. 
The many millions that are paid to the people who insure the grain that never 
grew comes out of him. 
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Q. Do those who fix rates do it with a thorough knowledge that he has no escape 
from them?—A. Of course, if he sends it over their road he must pay the price. 

Q. Can he send it over any other road usually?—A. The only thing he can do 
is to reduce the bulk by feeding his grain into stock and shipping the stock, and 
that costs him less. He can save himself something in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you know about the combination of rail¬ 
roads and elevator men, especially in the Northwest, in fixing prices, coming 
under the head of “ Combinations to control prices?”—A. Of late years I have not 
given that matter very much study. I understand that there are combinations. 
The warehousemen in Chicago have a good deal to do with tlio expense of getting 
grain through Chicago. You know you can hardly get grain through to the sea 
unless it goes through Chicago. Those warehouse charges must be paid. They 
have the thing fixed so there is hardly any escape under the present system. The 
whole matter is organized so as to get a good thing out of it as it goes through. 

Q. What do you know about the elevators along the lines of some of the rail¬ 
roads of the Northwest paying the same price, while you can not get a higher 
price from one than from another?—A. I have understood that was the case. 

Q. Please state as fully as possible the effect of so-called grain and cotton 
gambling on prices of farm products.—A. The farmer has the impression that he 
is injured in the long run by this gambling in certain of his products. When he 
lias a good crop, for instance, they can get the price down, and hold lower than 
it ought to be. They seem to be able to crush the man who undertakes to come 
in and put it up. Some people say there can not be a seller without a buyer. 
That is not so. These men can sell to their own men if they want to. Suppose 
a man wants to break down the market. He sells a large amount of wheat— 
wind wheat, as it is called. It does not exist. His own men buy it. It has its 
effects on the market—breaks it down. They are fixing prices on May and July 
wheat now, these boards of trade, and it is sometimes pretty hard to get the wheat 
above the prices they-fix. Of course, if it develops that the crop is short; that 
these men have been mistaken in their calculations, the price gets away from 
them and goes up, and they lose some money. You take Mr. Letter, for instance; 
you know of his recent experience. He can tell you what I can only guess at. I 
understand he wanted to buy wheat, and he simply meant to make the men who 
sold him grain deliver the grain. If he had stuck to that he would have been 
all right. I was reading an article written by a man connected with the business 
for a long time, and lie said no man, no matter how wealthy and strong he was, 
could stand the strain a long time; that they would finally break him if he under¬ 
took to hold the price up. I think, in actual operations, they can hold the price 
down below what it ought to be easier than tho other influences can hold it up to 
even what it ought to be. We do not want to stop actual speculation in gram— 
that is, we want the capitalists to buy the grain, all we have to sell, and carry it 
for us, and realize a reasonable profit; but it seems that the speculative feeling 
can be satisfied just as well with wind wheat. A fellow goes in and wants to buy 
wheat. Some fellow who has no wheat sells it to him; takes his chances; gambles; 
he is satisfied, and goes off the market. The numlier of buyers that way is 
reduced down by selling what does not exist at all. I can not seo where we are 
benefited. I think we lose by this gambling. What I mean is by this buying and 
selling of stuff that men do not own or control, and never expect to own or con¬ 
trol. I do not think we would suffer at all by the buying of wheat in advance of 
its tune for delivery; but the more I think about it the more I am satisfied that 
we, in the long run, suffer by what is called “ gambling ” in these products. I 
know they make a great many rules and regulations that are injurious to us. As 
I hinted a moment ago, the men that deal and do business there have to pay taxes 
and insurance and warehouse charges on all this grain that was never raised. 
They have to pay for storing it the same as if it were there. They have to pay 
that storage charge to warehousemen. It amounts to millions of dollars annuauy. 

I do not think I am mistaken about that, because the president of the board com¬ 
plained of that in a letter he wrote. They had some trouble over it. On all this 
grain that never was handled—never came there—never could have been burned 
up because it did not exist, all those charges had to be carried. I think sooner or 
later this reaches back to the producer. He has it to pay. I can not see any 
advantage from it. Take oats, for instance; they do not gamble in oats as they 
do in wheat. Oats are commanding a fair price. 

Q. How about com?—A. They do not gamble in com os they do in wheat; not 
so much. 

Q. And barley?—A. Do not gamble in barley. ,, 

Q. Please define what you term gambling.—A. What I term gambling is this: 
Here are men on the board of trade; that is their business. They pay a large 
• amount for the privilege of being on the floor to do business. Suppose you were 
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one and I the other. You sell wheat and I buy; that is, you offer to sell me 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat. I agree to buy it. I must nut up, when I buy that, a 
certain amount of money as a margin to cover the fluctuations; if that wheat 
goes down I must put up more money or abandon it; if it goes up the man who 
sold it must make it good; that is, he must make up the loss. That is what I call 
gambling. If you expect to give me the actual grain and do so, that is not 
gambling. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do they settle on the market price without regard to the 
wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) If it is called, do you settle on the market price?—A. 
Yes; except that the charges have to be paid. We have to pay the charges for 
doing this business. He is interested in doing everything he can, of course, to 
put down the price. I am interested in keeping it up. It is a sort of see-saw 
among them. I can not see any good that comes out of that. I think the rules 
and regulations they make to carry on business in that way are very detrimental 
to the actual trade in this country, yet it is pretty hard to frame a law that will 
prevent this gambling and yet allow the business to go on in a legitimate way. 

Q. Is it not done in all the markets of the world?—A. I do not think it is. 

Q. In Liverpool?—A. I think it is. 

Cj. In London?—A. I do not know about that. Probably so. 

Q. Does not a great deal depend upon the judgment of buyers as to seasonal 
changes and short crops?—A. Yes: anything that affects the actual production 
has its effect on the market. 

Q. Is the grain dealer in the same position as the merchant who is taking a 
horoscope of the markets, studying the supply and demand?—A. If he actually 
bought the stuff and sold it, as a merchant does, it would bo all right. We do 
not object to that. 

Q. Would you say that the gambling exists in the nonholding of the product?— 
A. The injury comes in, I think, from the selling. Suppose we havo 100,000,000 
bushels to sell, and we have 500,000,000 bushels, and the word goes abroad that so 
much is sold. I suppose this knowledge can be used to affect the markets abroad. 
I do not know just what its effect is; it is hard to tell. 

Q. Are you aware that in the Western States they have passed laws to suppress 
that sort of gambling in the wheat pits?—A. Yes. 

Q. In Illinois?—A. Yes. 

(J. And that the rules and regulations of the local boards are stronger than the 
legislature itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there no remedy?—A. As long as the people will submit to the violation of 
law by these people, of course there will not be much remedy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it not possible to have it defined as gambling, 
and make it a crime?—A. Yes. The difficulty comes in framing the law so that 
it will not interfere with legitimate business and yet stop the gambling. Those 
fellows who had that fight understand that. Our organization made a great 
fight at that time. We were here backing it up; making a great fight with 
the others. They said if this law passes wheat will go down at once 10 cents a 
bushel in so many days. They made strong statements., It did not become a 
law, but wheat went down and kept going down. If the law had passed at that 
time and wheat had gone down, as it would have gone anyway, on account of 
the large surplus in the market and large crops, or course these people would 
have said, “ See what you have done for yourselves; advocated a measure that 
has proved detrimental to you.” So there is always a little danger in that kind 
of legislation, because there are agencies and influences that even the law can 
not regulate. 

Q. Do you object to legitimate future sales?—A. Not at all; we want them to 
do that; it helps the farmer out. He does not have to build granaries to store 
the wheat himself. What we object to is the selling of stuff we do not have. 

Q. Is it possible to frame a law defining • ‘ options ,r and • ‘ nuts ” and ‘ ‘ calls? ”— 
A. Yes; but you and I know that it is almost impossible to get a law through 
Congress or the legislature without having some amendments slipped in here and 
there that interfere, perhaps, with the free working of the law. 

Q. Is it true that all reform legislation has to meet these difficulties?—A. Yes, 
it has to have a trial; we have to learn by experience. 

Q. And you are not discouraged?—A. Oh, not at all. 

Q. Where do yon think such legislation should start—with the States, declaring 
dealing in options a crime, on with the National Government, under a tax author¬ 
ity, or the regulation of commerce between the States?—A. I think United States 
law would be the law. I do not think a State law would reach it. because Hie 
farmer out West suffers just as much as a farmer who lives in Illinois or Indiana. 

Q. Can the United States declare a transaction of that kind within a State a 
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crime?—A. I do not know how far they can go in that matter. They might get 
it in under commerce between the States. This is a matter that affects all the 
States. It is not a State matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Has all the remedial legislation you have had come 
through taxation?—A. All legislation of that kind. 

Q. Could you have an oleomargarine law without taxation?—A. No. 

Q. Could you-have an adulteration law or a law regulating filled cheese with¬ 
out taxation?—A. I presume that is the way of getting at it. 

Q. Does it depend on the transportation at all?—A. Nyt at all. 

Q. Has your organization ever seriously taken up this fight on grain gambling?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Within a year or two?—A. Not since the Hatch bill. You can not do any¬ 
thing in this matter effectively until yon have in Congress somebody who is 
willing to take up the fight and carry it on there in season and out of season, 
every day in the week, night and day. Bo ready and fighting; that is the way 
Wilbur got the filled-oheese bill tlirough. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) I understand the report the committee made to the 
House on that bill laid more stress on the taxation clauso of the Constitution than 
any other, and the regulating of commerce between the States came on rather 
from an argumentative point of view. Did it seem that the committee was not 
fully decided as to their power?—A. There was a great diversity of opinion; and 
some men with stronger interests were represented; sometimes it is really a diffi¬ 
cult matter to tell how to do a thing and not do more harm than good. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you found that the legitimate grain men of the 
States have been favorable to your proposition?—A. Yes; many of their represent¬ 
atives were here advocating the measure. In explanation of the standing of the 
legitimate dealers, I understand that they objected to what they called “puts" 
and “calls” on the curbstone outside. They wanted that stopped, but they did 
not want the buying and selling of futures stopped as they did it on the board of 
trade under the regulations, and the fact is the same men who did it on the board 
of trade went outside and indulged in “puts" and “ calls.” 

It might be well to say that their predictions did not prove true. They claimed 
that it would be beneficial; that we would lie the gainers if the bill was defeated; 
the price would be better—it would go up and lie maintained. That did not prove 
true. Prices went down and down right along; they never recovered for a long 
time afterwards. There may have been other causes. I do not say their dealings 
there had anything to do with that. 

Q. (By Mr.A.L. Harris.) Have you any objections, if I want to sell my next 
year’s crop, to my selling or engaging to sell it?—A. Not a bit, if you want to 
contract for it. 

Q. What have you to say of legal regulation of trusts and corporations and 
combinations and other forms of monopoly?—A. Legislation thus far has not 
been very successful in dealing with these matters, but it seems to me there 
should be some regulation of these corporations; they ought to be kept within 
certain limits. A corporation has a certain power which the individual does not 
have; thatis, they can combine elements of power, capital, intelligence, and all 
that; and when they are granted u charter to do business we think they ought to 
be required in the charter or by law to do a legitimate, straightforward business 
without interfering with other interests. 

Q. Where should that legislation be enacted?—A. I do not know; perhaps that 
ought to be both State and national legislation. 

Q. Does the corporation get its charter from the State?—A. Yes. 

Q. How can the National Government control it unless it is an interstate cor¬ 
poration? Can it control it more than it can an individual?—A. I do not think 
it can, unless it becomes in some sense an interstate matter. 


Q. Have you noticed recently a disposition to form what wo call trusts?—A. 
Yes, there has been u marked development of trusts recently. 

Q. What hare you to suggest as a remedy for that tendency?—A. I do not know 
just how to deal with the question in detail, but think our legislatures and 
national Congress ought to be strong enough to protect the individual against the 
abuses of any combination or corporation. 

Q. Is the present trend of trusts different from what it was a few years ago? 
Instead of combining corporations, are they now taking out new charters in cer¬ 
tain States?—A. They may be doing that, changing from one State to another. 

Q. Are all recent charters taken in the State of New Jersey owing to the fact 
that the New Jersey law rather invites them to come there?—A ^ I presume that is 
the case; they would not go there unless it is to their advantage. When our 
legislatures get at the matter in earnest and determine to remedy the evils, I think 
they will do it. 
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Q. What laws would you suggest throughout the States in this connection?— 
A. The first thing is to get at the meat of the matter and study the effect of these 
trusts. Many of them make the claim that the public does not suffer; they com¬ 
bine for the purpose of reducing expenses, and do not intend to put up prices; but 
I am a little afraid when they get their full power, when they can control abso¬ 
lutely, they will be oppressive. 

Q. What has been the result of the operation of the existing antitrust laws?— 
A. I do not think these laws have been very effective. It is a very hard matter 
to get a law through the national Congress when the men who make the laws are 
interested in these trusts. 

Q. You spoke about the interstate commerce law on long and short hauls. 
Has the interstate commerce law been effective?—A. I think it has done good. 
There is no doubt about that. They have investigated matters, and in a number 
of cases I know of have interfered to the benefit of the parties shipping. 

<j. Would you advise an extension of that law?—A. I would give them more 
power. I would give them the power when they find a wrong to right it, if 
possible to do so. 

Q. Can yon suggest an amendment to the oleomargarine laws?—A. I would 
suggest an increase in the tax on oleomargarine sold in imitation of butter. If 
the general public know and are warned of the fact that it is oleomargarine when 
it is placed before thorn, and they want it, that is all right. No one has any right 
to object, but a large per cent of the people think they are eating butter. 

O, What is the operation of the existing pure-food laws in the States gen¬ 
erally?—A. Where they are enforced by efficient officers they are doing good; 
they have not destroyed all the sale of impure food. It is still going on, but it 
has been some protection to the consumers and producers. A man whose duty it 
is to enforce the law is under strong temptations, and it is not always enforced 
as it ought to be. 

Q. What have you to say on the advisability of Federal legislation on that sub¬ 
ject?—A. I think there should be such legislation, because under the decision of 
the courts an nnbroken packago can come into the State, and no one can interfere 
with the sale of it. I think some interstate legislation, some national legislation, 
would bo advisable. A great mass of the people, both producers and consumers, 
want to know what they eat. 

Q. Would you advise in favor of a separate department to deal with this sub¬ 
ject?—A. I do not know why it can not be made a part of one of the existing 
departments. 

Q. Would it naturally be a part of the Department of Agriculture?—A. I 
think that would be a very good place to put it. The Treasury Department 
would be a good place, only the Treasury Department officials are so accustomed 
to seeing money come in thoy hate to see money offered them and not take it. 
If a man violates the law and offers a certain sum of money if they will not 
prosecute it is a great temptation to take the money and let him go. 

Q. Is the operation of the Federal and State laws to prevent diseases among 
domestic animals satisfactory?—A. They are doing grand work. I presume they 
need some additional legislation; but I think the laws are quite effective in that 
regard. 

Q. Would it be desirable if all the States had such laws upon their statute 
books?—A. Where they are having trouble I think it would be. 

Q. Do you desire to say anything on the question of free rural mail delivery?— 
A. We are all in favor of that. We think there should be an extension of the 
postal system. The country greatly needs the improvement. The men who live in 
the country are entitled to all the advantages of those who live elsewhere; and if 
it is possible to give them that service, it would be a greater advantage to them 
than to people in smaller towns. It would be a matter of great economy to the 
farmers. While it would cost the Post-Office Department something, it would 
l)e a great economy to the people. For instance, one man can serve 100 families 
in his circuit every day, which would save all of those families from going into 
town after mail. They would read more, I think, and it would increase the num¬ 
ber of letters and the circulation of periodicals and papers, which would pay a 
large part of the expense. It would be a great saving of time and expense, 
when you consider one man could do what a great many men have to do. 

Q. What do you think of the propriety of establishing postal savings banks?— 
A. I do not know how that would operate. We are rather in favor of it, but 
to work it out in detail and have it operate successfully, no plan has yet been 
devised for this country. The only objection made to it is that it takes all the 
money out of the country and sends it away. Just what the Government would 
do with that money is a question. 
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Q. Do you think there would be a congestion of money in some places?—A. 
Yes; that is one objection. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) How would the United States get any interest on that 
money?—A. Unless there could be some arrangement" by which the man who 
deposits money can draw a little interest and the man who wants to borrow that 
money could pay for the use of it, it would not seem to be very helpful. 

Q. Do you know any means by which the United States can get interest on such 
money?—A. That is a difficult matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer. ) I have heard it suggested that^he deposits in postal sav¬ 
ings banks might be utilized by the Government in the erection of buildings for 
post offices, where tho Government is now l«iying rent. Has that been discussed 
in your grange?—A. General Stone could use tho money in building good roads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If there is anything you desire to say in regard to 
anything we have not taken up, yon are at privilege to enlighten us.—A. A vigor¬ 
ous effort was made to pass through Congress an appropriation for the purpose 
of impounding the head waters of the Missouri and great western rivers, building 
reservoirs and canals for the purpose of irrigating the arid land up there. It 
passed the Senate and was knocked out in the House in the conference commit¬ 
tee. That is a matter I think of great interest to our farmers and to all people. 
What affects farmers affects everybody in one way or another. The time will 
come when that land will be needed. We fanners feel that it is not needed now for 
agricultural purposes, and we know that this scheme was just an entering 
wedge—it was just a few thousands now, which means hundreds of millions before 
they get through with it. When they commence agitating the matter of build¬ 
ing reservoirs up there, the interested parties said they did not want the Gov¬ 
ernment to build the dams; all they wanted the Government to do was to survey 
the country and locate these reservoirs. They wanted it to be a private enterprise, 
and they worked on that theory for some time; but now they have come to the 
point where they say, • 1 If the Government does not expect to build these reservoirs, 
what did they go to the expense of making these surveys for?” I attended their 
convention last year, and for the first time they came out strongly on the ground 
that the Government was to build these reservoirs. The argument made, and 
the ground upon which they asked it, was that it would practically prevent tho 
river from flooding the lower country in that way, and on that ground some 
supported it; I think our Senator did. That is a humbug, in my judgment. If 
the reservoirs were built, and dams constructed, they would hold the water until 
full and then the flooding would continue. The best engineer in the convention 
admitted that there was not anything in that; that it was talked for effect; that 
after the reservoirs were filled the water would go down just the same, and 
flood the country below. The claim was made that they wanted land for the 
landless, and homes for the poor. If that measure had been enacted and those 
dams were constructed—reservoirs, canals, etc.—we would find that all that land 
would bo owned by syndicates, and the men who tilled it would get only a bare 
living. The men who controlled the lantl would be made rich, and the rest of 
us would “pay the fiddler.” The time will come, perhaps, when this land will 
be needed; perhaps not in our time, and I think it is well for us to wait until that 
time comes. I am satisfied that ninety-nine thousand out of every hundred thou¬ 
sand of the fanners east of the Mississippi River are opposed to this. I do not 
know that this comes in the scope of your investigation; but it is one of the things 
that is advocated; one that ought to receive attention, and ought to wait until it 
is needed for cultivation. Then it ought to be controlled by the Government so 
that men who farm it will get the benefit and not some syndicate. Our organiza¬ 
tion is watching this. Yon will find on record in our association our protest 
against expenditures of that kind at the present time. 


Washington, D. C., March U, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF HR. AARON JONES, 

Master of the National Orange of the Patrons of Husbandry. 

The commission met at 10 a. m,, March 14,1899,'Mr. Farqflhar presiding. Mr. 
Aaron Jones, of South Bend, Ind., master of the National Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, appeared and testified. Mr. Jones is also a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Indiana and master of the Indiana State Grange. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many years have yon been connected with the 
National Grange?-A. Twenty-six years. 

Q. From its foundation?—A. No; the order is 82 years old. 

Q. PleaBe state the business of the grange, its membership, and the sections of 
the country it covers.—A. The fundamental purpose of the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry is the elevation and improvement of the agricultural classes from a 
social, intellectual, and moral standpoint, and to improve the condition of farmers 
financially. One of the great purposes of the founders of the order was to unite 
the farmers of all sections of the country in one fraternity. It was brought into 
existence soon after the war, to harmonize the diffent sections of our country and 
to prevent sectional strife. In this regard the order has had marked success. Its 
achievements in this respect are second to no organization that I know of. A 
better feeling has and does now obtain, through its influence, between the extremes 
of our country, North and South, East and West, than could possibly have 
obtained had there been no such order. It has shown that agriculturists must 
either stand together in all sections of the country or go down together. You can 
not make a law that will affect injuriously one portion of our country and its 
agricultural interests and not another portion; that we understand thoroughly. 

Along our educational line, the order has improved the public-school system in 
country districts in every State of the Union, without any exception. It is mak¬ 
ing a strong effort now, with very reasonable probability of success, to introduce 
into our public-school system the study of agricultural science. We believe that 
the elevation or improvement and advancement, socially, intellectually, and finan¬ 
cially, of the farmers of this country has to come through an intellectual stand¬ 
ard. We are thoroughly convinced of that fact. No combination can be made 
so strong as the combination that comes through intellectual convictions of right. 
From a social standpoint the order has been of inestimable value to the agricul¬ 
tural classes. The very nature of the business of farming causes too much isola¬ 
tion. The farmers do not come into contact with each other and with other 


people enough. The order has a tendency to elevate them out of this condition, 
bringing a sociability into farm life that it has never known before. It creates a 
better feeling and better sentiment, harmonizes the people of the locality in which 
the grange is established, and factional difficulties between neighbors are 
removed. Lawsuits and difficulties in court are often obviated by the system of 
arbitration in the order and the friendly interchange of opinion. It is in that 
direction that the order has been of incalculable advantage. 

I venture the assertion, and I believe it can be sustained, that to-day there 
would have been a much larger decrease of value of country real estate had it 
not been for the advance of intelligence and better society in the country brought 
about by the organization of the Patrons of Husbandry. We recognize two val¬ 
ues to farms. There is the value of its income-producing qualities as a means of 
subsistence, and its value as a home—a place in which to live, to rear a family. 
If we can bring before the American people the great advantages of a home m 
the country and the desirability of rearing a family amid country surroundings, 
we will advance the price of real estate in the market, through the home value, at 
least 10 per cent above what it is to-day. In this regard I believe that the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry ought to have the encouragement of the National Gov¬ 
ernment. It ought to have the encouragement of every good citizen of the 
Republic because it is building up a higher and better citizenship. As you stated, 
the majority of this board are men that came from country homes. Such is the 
case everywhere; the men that control and manage the Government in a large 
degree came from country homes. You elevate that condition and the chances 
are we will have still better men; a higher appreciation for honesty and purity of 
citizenship will be established in this Republic. 

[A copy of the declaration of purposes of the Patrons of Husbandry was here 
introduced by Mr. Jones and placed on file.] 

G. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What have yon to say as to the numbers in your 
order and its geographical divisions?—A. There are no geographical divisions. 
It has members m nearly all States, or in a large majority of them. We have 
organized between 27,000 and 28,000 granges in the United States. The individual 
membership of the grange never can run below 18. When it falls below 18 the 
charter is suspended and the grange does not exist. In some portions of our 
country the membership is as high as 600. The largest number in any one local 
or subordinate grange is 607. 

Q. What are the various bodies composing your organization?—A. We have 
our subordinate grange—that is the basis of our organization upon which the 
whole superstructure rests, as does the Government upon the citizenship of the 
Republic. Then we have the county grange, where matters affecting the county 
interests are discussed. In the local grange they come together from distances 
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of from 10 to 20 miles. We have the State grange, which is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the subordinate and Pomona, or county, granges. They meet in 
annual conference and take into view all the agricultural interests in that par¬ 
ticular State. We have the national grange, which is composed of the masters 
(and their wives) of State granges. They take into consideration the broad ques¬ 
tions aifecting all the States. We make prominent the improvement of our roads 
and homes, -lean take you into portions of our beautiful countrv, and after I 
have shown yon the indications you can point out the homes of the patrons of 
husbandry by the additional beautification of their homes and surroundings and 
the magnificent shade trees they havo planted for the comfort of their families 
and of their stock. Where the grange has been properly understood there is no 
friction nor objection on the part of business men, professional men, or man¬ 
ufacturers. Mistakes were made, and still are made. The order is strictly 
nonpartisan. 

Q. Do you think this organization is stronger in its educational features than 
any other?—A. Yes. We have a lecturer whose business it is to instruct the diffi¬ 
dent members of our order and get them to take part in its work. There is not 
one in twenty who does not become interested before they are members of our 
order for a single year. And after the men and women have been in the grange 
for ono year, those who take part in this educational feature are fully 95 per cent. 

Q. Do the themes yon discuss relate solely to agriculture?—A. They relate to 
agriculture, domestic and political economy, and the duties devolving on us as 
individuals and citizens of the Republic. 

(J. Is there an equal participation by the women in speaking, writing essays, 
and discussing home matters?—A. It has been my pleasure since I havo been 
master of the National Grange to visit about twenty-five States. While in those 
States I have attended their subordinate, Pomona, and other meetings, and it is a 
great gratification to give evidence here that the majority of the attendants are of 
the gentler sex. They have regarded the grange as the organization specially 
friendly to them. Our wives and daughters need this sociability ten times more 
than the farmers and the sons do, and the grange furnishes it. 

Q. Is it the moral element you cultivate to build up the American family?—A. 
Temperance is inculcated, industry fostered, and economy practiced. There is a 
strict observance of the usages of refined society and a moral feature that covers 
all. When women become members of the order and they see the improvement 
of conditions they become its warmest friends and most enthusiastic supporters. 
The building of homes where culture, refinement, devotion, and love for each 
other characterize each member, truly is a noble mission. A lady in Colorado 
said to me: “ It is in the grange that 1 can be of more good to my locality and to 
my children than in any other department I have ever worked, because there is a 
moral atmosphere that surrounds the child that has a strong effect upon its 
future.” 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry speaks not as a partisan, because its mem¬ 
bers affiliate with the various parties. We do seek certain legislation that will 
be just to us and fair to all other classes. We take up these questions with great 
deliberation; we discuss them in our subordinate, county, State, and national 
grange. Then we try to secure that legislation along just and equitable lines. 
Our legislative committee felt profoundly gratified when this nonpartisan com¬ 
mission, as we understand it, was created. You are getting the facts relating to 
the needs and necessities of the industrial interests of this country and will make 
recommendations to Congress and the legislatures of tho several States of this 
Union. We believe this is tho best movement that has ever been inaugurated in 
this country to secure proper and just legislation to all the poople. Facts have 
been wanted, and it has been our earnest desire that such a commission should lie 
established. We are pleased to be called before you that wo may, if possible, 
secure your cooperation in the enactment of such laws as, in our judgment, and 
we hope in your judgment after you have secured all the facts, will fill the agricul¬ 
tural needs of our time. We know and fully appreciate that the farmer can not 
be advanced beyond his just deserts without the injury of others, and the injury 
of others is reflected on the farmer. We understand that proposition, and hence wo 
are conservative. Men of various opinions politically, we como as citizens hoping 
for the time when through the elevation of partisan poli tics every man will guide his 
action with a view to its effect upon the citizenship of the country, and not merely 
upon his party. We have legislative committees in every State of the Union that 
aro seeking State legislation along the lines I have mentioned. Through our 
organization we can distribute facts to the people and make apparent the great 
importance of your work, and we hope that this commission will be one of per¬ 
manent duration. 1 do not know what "your plan is, but the commission ought 
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to be perpetual. There Is no question about that, because you are in the way of 
getting the right kind of legislation. We believe that transportation to-day is 
one of the great questions affecting the various industrial interests of our coun¬ 
try. It affects and touches every man in the country. Statistics show that 60 
per cent of the freight upon our railway lines, our steamships on our lakes, and in 
the coastwise trade are the products of the farm. Equitable rates, just to the rail¬ 
roads and other transportation companies and just to the consumer and the pro¬ 
ducer, is a very important desideratum. We believe that a commission—if it be 
the Interstate Commerce Commission well and good—should have this whole 
matter in charge, and say and have the power to enforce that which is equitable 
between the shipper and the transportation companies. 

As a farmer in Indiana I raise some wheat. If I have a few thousand bushels 
of wheat to send to New York and the matter was left entirely with me I would 
not make the cost of transportation too high—I would be sure of that. The 
probabilities are that my selfishness would bring it below what ought to be paid. 
If you leave it entirely to the transportation company the some selfishness obtains 
on that side as upon ours. If it is not fair to leave it to us it is not quite fair to 
leave it to them. Wo ought to have this special noninterested commission to fix 
the price. We think there ought to be legislation along that line; and we are 
profoundly impressed with the idea that if this commission in their investigations 
of these subjects should reach that conclusion the American public would approve 
their decision almost unanimously without partisan division, because in our judg¬ 
ment that would secure justice and equity between all the interests; and when 
you have a basis of equity you have subserved the best interests of the entire 
country. 

The grange believes a great injustice has been done the fanners through the 
importation of shoddy into this country and the displacement of our wools. That 
has injured our market, and a wrong has been perpetrated upon the consumer as 
well as producers of wool by the manufacture and salo of cloth composed largely of 
shoddy. We believe that the men that pay the taxes in this country have a right 
to protection from imposition through the shoddy that is being put into goods. 
We have no objection to such cloth being sold, but we do not want it sold for a 
pure-wool article. 

There is another question which, perhaps, is the most important. We need 
legislation restraining and controlling the growing disposition and grasping power 
of trusts in this country. We believe the liberty of the people is jeopardized by 
the growing power in this direction; wo believe that the actual values of our 
property are in jeopardy through these combinations. If this commission should 
make no recommendation other than one to meet this evil through national and 
State laws it would have been the means of accomplishing the grandest achieve¬ 
ment that has ever been reached by legislative bodies in this country. We can 
not imagine a better place where Riich laws should emanate than from a body of 
men liko yourselves: because we know that men in Congress and in the legis- 
latures who are elected by partisan influence and partisan control must neces¬ 
sarily he largely influenced by party interests. We hope to be able to make 
others see that this is a commission that has risen above partisan bias and seeks 
only the heat good of the citizens of the Republic, and hence the laws that you 
would recommend could not be biased, or parties divide upon them from a par¬ 
tisan standpoint. Hence we have great expectations, and we have had confidence 
in the results that this commission is to bring about. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you feel that the value of your labor is also jeop¬ 
ardized by these trusts?—A. Yea; it is. We can not draw any distinction between 
abor and capital. Labor is capital, and capital is labor condensed and stored 
•way. We belie ve the true interests of capital must be the true interests of labor, 

1 ,? r no t ^ eve y° tt ? an separate them, if thoy are properly understood. 
w J i also w,l nt a widening of the markets for the farmers. We feel that the 
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;o widen the market for our manufacturing industries in foreign countries. We 
relieve there should be no discrimination and that the same energies and efforts 
night to be put forward by the Government for advancing the markets of agri- 
Jiutnre in all foreign countries. Men in the consular service ought to be sent 
rbroad with the view of ascertaining what the market requires in the various 
lountnes, the probable demand of this country for importation and the probable 
supplies it might have for export, so as to advise this country. Farmers are placed 
»t a disadvantage, compared with the commercial interests of the country, because 
thejr are slower in learning the demand of the world for the products they have in 
hand than are the commercial interests. We believe it is within the legitimate 
province of the Government to protect all its citizens alike, and we believe that 
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no man should be appointed in the consular service who is not imbned with 
the importance of agriculture and the sale of agricultural products equally 
with manufactured goods. Our schoolteachers are examined to see if they are 
qualified to teach what we want. When we send a man abroad to look after our 
interests, we think he ought to be qualified for the position he holds, and that 
would advance and enlarge our markets for the products of the farm. We believe 
it is within the province of this Government to see that when any discrimination 
in any of the laws of foreign countries are made against the interests of the agri¬ 
culture of the United States, this Government should protect us by proper methods. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do yon think that the widening"of the foreign market 
for manufactured products is of no benefit to the farmer?—A. In some lines it is 
a very serious damage to the farmer. 

Q. Do you desire a widened market for farm products?—A. Yes. 

Q. If we enlarge the foreign market for a given line of manufactured products, 
say, 50 per cent, so that where 200 men have been employed in this country, 800will 
be at work, would that additional 100 men create an enlarged market for the 

S roducts of the farmer?—A. That would widen onr home demand. Yes; we are 
ecidedly in favor of that. We do not want to curtail our manufactures a par¬ 
ticle; no, not that. In fact, if we could get all the men in our own country mak¬ 
ing goods, so as to eat up all we can produce, it would be still better. It is a benefit, 
but it is only a relative benefit that does not come in the same degree that it does 
to the manufacturer. If they could also enlarge our market in an equal propor¬ 
tion, it would be an advantage to us equal to tho advantage of the manufacturer. 
Our market is of equal advantage to manufacturers that the manufacturers’ is to 
us, because, if we are more prosperous we can buy more manufactured products, 
and that tends to make a larger demand for the products of factories. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the particular lines of manufacturing in 
this country that injure the farmer?—A. That is the point. We send our best- 
made agricultural implements in large quantities to the cheap land and labor 
countries of the world, which are in direct competition with us m tho markets of 
the world for the products that we produce. If we send one hundred harvesting 
machines to operate in the Argentine Republic, upon lands that stand at a 
valuation of only $1 to $5 an acre, and can produce substantially the same 
number of bushels of wheat as onr land, and those machines can bo operated by 
labor that costs no more than one-tenth of what our labor costs, and then the 
product of those farms meets our product in Liverpool and London, there is a com¬ 
petition which is injuring the farmers of the United States. There is not enough 
compensation or advantage coming back to us by the additional number of men 
employed in those factories, the feeding of which will not equal the loss thatcomes 
to us through the excess of production that is brought about by this improved 
machinery in Argentina, India, and Russia. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger). Would that apply to the manufacture of steel rails?—A. 
Nothing of that kind. But I want it understood we do not object if the same 
push is used to get a market for agricultural products. That is an incident that 
can not be escaped; they do push their manufactured goods there; they push 
their plows; they push their reapers into those countries, and help the manufac¬ 
turers to get a market, and they do not help us. 

We favor the election of United States Senators by popular vote. I do not think 
any man needs any argument in favor of that after tho experience of the last 
winter. It seems as though all legislation is stagnated in a great m#ny States in 
which United States Senators are to bo elected, and we would be wonderfully 
pleased to see the Constitution changed so as to get United States Senators nearer 
the people. The Patrons of Husbandry insist on amending the Constitution so as 
to require the election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Q. If agricultural machinery were not sold to Argentina and other agricultural 
countries by American manufacturers, would not the same machines Be sold by 
European countries?—A. Yes; but not as good ones. 

Q. Do they not make as good ones?—A. No; we make the best machines the 
world has ever produced. The European manufacturers are far behind us. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) What other legislation do you favor?—A. We believe 


commensurate, with the same class of talent and ability in private life, and 
should be in relation to the cost of living, and we believe that there ought to be 
a revision of salaries of county, State, and national officials. JYe believe, as has 
been argued, that the purchasing value of a dollar goes very much further toward 
a man's living than it did formerly; therefore the same salary, measured by the 
products that he uses to live, has been largely increased if the salary remains the 


there is a growing tendency thoughout the United States—in the Federal, State, 
and county services—to keep the rates of salaried men higher than they should 
be. We believe that the salaries of men should be commensurate, or in a degree 
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same. I remember when the salaries of Congressmen of the United States were 
advanced from $3,000 to $3,000. The argument was made that the cost of living 
had materially increased, and therefore justice demanded there should be an 
increase in salary. Now the reverse conditions have come why should not the 
same argument be applied? This would reduce the taxes upon the people. The 
burden of taxes now is of serious moment, and is affecting the people of this 
country. We are burdened with an unjust proportion of them, hence we think 
they ought to be reduced. An equitable adjustment of salaries would materially 
reduce the cost of county, State, and National Government. If this commission 
should make recommendations in favor of this reduction of salaries, it would not 
perhaps cause all these changes to be made, but public attention would be called 
to this matter, and 1 think it would eventually result in the readjustment of 
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Q. Have you taken into your consideration of this question the insecurity of 
positions under the Government?—A. We do not mean they should be graded to 
the same level as other salaries, but we believe they are now too high and should 
be reduced. We believe the extravagant style of living indulged in by public 
officers has an injurious effect on the public mind and should be discouraged. 

Q. Do you think the remedy would be secured by endeavoring to get 8 hours 
work out of Government officers throughout the country and to do away with 
sinecures?—A. That would help and should also be applied. 

Q. Do you think that one-third of tho officials of this country are totally useless 
in the country?—A. I am not familiar with that. We increased the officers in 
our State 4,000. We got along without them before. The basis of salaries ought 
to be high enough to command the best talent of the country. We should pay a 
man well for his service, and then exact that service of him, and compel him to 
render honest service. If you favor the action I have indicated we can cooperate 
with yon and create a feeling among the people—the voters, and the taxpayers 
along these lines—so as to reach Congressmen and members of legislatures every¬ 
where. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please refer to our plan of inquiry, Part I, on the 
subject of “Labor employed,” and reply to such topics as you care to touch 
upon.—A: My observation is that there is about the same amount of labor 
employed as formerly. I did discover in every State that the farmer was so shap¬ 
ing his farm management as to employ continuously a certain amount of labor, 
so as furnish the laborer work all the time. In every place 1 visited the farmer 
was trying to make the employment of his help as continuous as it would be in 
the factory, and there is a general disposition to furnish homes for the labor, and 
to employ men who will live upon the farm. 

The effect of improved machinery has not been to reduce the number of labor¬ 
ers so much as it has been to decrease the onerous work, lessen the labor, make 
it lighter, and very much more agreeable. Skilled labor is the kind wanted on 
the farm. If we could get skilled labor the demand would be much greater. 

tj. (By Mr. Conger.) What, in your opinion, is the condition of the laborers 
on the farm now compared with 20 or 40 years ago?—A. It is better in every way; 
in every conceivable way. They live better, thoir families enjoy life better; they 
have less hours of labor, and a great deal more freedom and privileges than they 
ever had before. 

Q. What privileges do they enjoy?—A. The use of horses and buggies, the 
keeping of stock, the use of land for garden purposes, houses to live in, fuel, etc. 
The hours of labor are greatly decreased. I know of no exception to that rule. 
The tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment arises more from 
the want of sociability than from any other one thing, in my judgment. I 
believe the wage rate that is being paid to-day for ordinary labor will allow the 
average man to save more money in a year and enjoy more comforts of life on 
the farm than can be done elsewhere by the same class of labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar. ) How does the amount of drinking among farm hands 
to-day compare with the usage 40 years ago?—A. My judgment is, there is less 
drinking to-day among the farm help than there was 40 years ago. 

Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Higher intelligence, better opportunities 
for enjoyment, and a higher respect for a man's family. 

Q. Is there the same crowding in the village cross-road saloon and the noisy 
demonstration of the early days?—A. To my intense gratification that is dying 
out in nearly all parts of the country. Only here and there does that old-fash-' 
ioned custom of getting together and exchanging storieB at night and taking a 
drink exist. It will in a short time, be a thing of the past. I attribute that 
largely to the grange famishing a counter place for these people to come together • 
ana enjoy and improve themselves. 

068A-3 
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Q. Is the farmer of to-day discontented with his lot?—A. The period of discon¬ 
tent is passing away, because the broader range of thought; the closer and better 
information that farmers have of the perplexities and the environments of other 
occupations and trades makes him better satisfied with his position. He knows 
that his lot is not so much harder than that of others. That is one of the things 
we have tried to inculcate in the farmer through our order. We have tried to 
show him that he must give credit to that home in which he lives; that he has for 
his table a far superior quality of food than the man who buys in the markets; 
that his buggies and carnages for his pleasure are worth money, and credit should 
be given to the farm for them. When they take into account those things, they 
see they have a value and that they cost the professional and business man money. 
Add these and many other items that could be mentioned to the account of the 
income of the fann, and they are better satisfied. Tho cash system is universal 
on the fann. Thero is a great tendency for cooperation between owners and the 
labor that ojierates the land. There is a universal Bentiment that a basis of coopera¬ 
tion ought to be established. There are two plans that we are considering with 
a great deal of favor. The plan Colonel Brigham spoke of yesterday, of dividing 
crops, is one; and that, perhaps, is the one more generally in use. But there is 
another plan that is largely in use in our State and a great many Western States 
that I visited, and that is to fix an agreed value upon the property, and a tenant 
goes on it upon a fixed basis of rental. They agree upon a low rental and a low 
per cent. That has a good effect upon the tenant's mind, because if a tenant says 
“ If you give me a share of the crop I don’t know whether yon are getting too 
much or too little." He is not satisfied; but if yon have agreed upon a basis on 
which he is perfectly willing to give you :i or 4 per cent for the use of the land 
he goes on and operates the farm, and you have cooperation of labor and capital; 
after the payment of rental and wages agreed the balance of the proceeds is 
equally divided. That system lias l»een very successful where applied, and a 
great satisfaction has come from it, as you have agreed upon two important 
factors; one as to the per cent to charge for use of the money invested m land 
and what a man's labor is worth, both of which come out before you divide profits, 
and the man feels a little better. Ho feels a little more important. Ho is upon an 
equal footing with the proprietor of the land. Of course, if you get profits, that 
makes a larger percentage on your land, and the laborer gets more for his labor. 

Q. Has the question of usury very frequently come before the Grangers?—A. 
Yes; the Grange has grown wonderfully on that line. The Grange has lifted 
people up, and the members believe that money is like other property—the rate of 
interest is fixed by the supply and demand. In our State we have a good deal 
of foreign labor. The question is as to the literacy and illiteracy of those people 
as compared with ours. The majority of foreigners that come in our country are 
well educated—fully as well as the same number of Americans. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) What are their nationalities?— A. They are Swedes 
and Germans. They have a tendency to colonize, and wherever a German settle¬ 
ment or a Swedish settlement takes hold you will find an advance in the price of 


Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do they usually become desirable citizens?—A. Invariably. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Do the Hollanders along the western shore of Lake 
Michigan stick together?—A. Yes; they take possession of the low lands, that others 
do not regard as valuable, and are making the best kind of farms. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) Are foreign languages and customs usually retained 
among the Hollanders in western Michigan?—A. Yes; to a large degreo. 

Q. Do they retain the language in the second generation; fail to become profi¬ 
cient in English?—A. Yes; usually. 

Q. Do they educate their children in their own language or in English?—A. In 
English. We hndit is impossible to compete with the Polish people in the markets. 
They are good farmers, and very industrious. These Polanders will have all their 
children employed at something. They keep up parochial schools. Very few send 
their children to the public schools. I suppose there are 750 Polish children in St. 
Joseph Connty. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you speak of a parochial school as a school for a 
particular religious training, or for teaching their own language?—A. It is a 
school for both. The elementary principles of an ordinary edncation are taught 
in all those parochial schools; the Catholic religion is insisted upon. We are 
becoming intensely interested on tho question of taxation, We believe that we 
are paying more than our just share of the taxes. When the schedules were fixed 
years and years ago in our State and other States, the great bulk of personal prop¬ 
erty belonged to farmers. Then they fixed a schedule of a number of questions, 
which practically made an inventory of all his property. The other industries or 
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onr country do not have to do that. They ask the merchant the amount of mer¬ 
chandise he has on hand in one line, and he states a given amount. The assessor 
has no possible way of verifyingthat statement, except in a general way: and it 
is true also of manufacturers. We believe that the farmers are just as honest as 
those engaged in other business, and we would like to see an effort made in every 
State to have tax laws uniform, making every man who owns property give sub¬ 
stantially an inventory of his property, stating valuations. We believe there 
should be a change upon that basis. Either all should inventory their property 
or none. We find that the Stato boards of equalization in almost every instance 
have personal knowledge of the valuation of land, but no personal knowledge as 
to values of the different properties in cities of the country. Because of that I 
think great injustice is done the farmer, because upon a State board of review or 
equalization the farmers are often without representation and the boards are 
usually composed of a majority of men engaged in other pursuits. There is 
another injustice that comes to the fanner. I believe in our State we have 
$1,200,000,000 worth of assessable property. Of this amount there is about $589,- 
000.000 of farm property, land, ana improvements in the State, and the balance 
is composed of all other property. Of personal property there is about $125 000,000. 
The railroad property and corporations have a little over $154,000,000. So that, 
as compared with the other class of property, and disregarding railroad property, 
wo have a higher valuation than all in the balance of the State. As a matter of 
fact we are of the opinion that the other property is worth at least 50 per cent 
more than ours if put upon the market to sell. Colonel Brigham stated yesterday 
that ho know from his personal knowledge that property based upon a rental 
value was assessed about the same rate as it would be in the country with half 
tho rental value. That is nearly true in our Stato; I think it is pretty generally 
true in most of tho States. I believe it ought to be the law. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Would the higher rate of municipal tax for street im¬ 
provements, etc., as compared with the township tax, in a measure equalize the 
difference in the general taxes?—A. If there is not a compensating advantage for 
municipal tax, there is no justification in making it. You can not tax people for a 
sewer or pavement unless there is a compensation coming directly to them. 

q. How are the railroads taxed in your State?—A. They are taxed upon valua¬ 
tion of the property as other property is taxed, except that the valuation is fixed 
by the State board of review and not by local assessors. 

Q. How is the rate determined?—A. That is not done by the assessor, but by 
the State board of equalization. That is done to make it general. The rate is 
fixed as are all other rates. The Stato makes the rate for each county; then the 
State auditor sends to each county the number of miles of road or track in said 
county. . 

Q. How long has tho present system existed in Indiana?—A. This system of 
taxation has always been in vogue. The system of finding valuations has been in 
vogue about 10 years, but the system of taxation has never been changed. 

Q. Did you about 10 years ago evolve a new system of fixing the value?—A. Yes. 

Cj. Did the inauguration of that system increase the tax of railroads?—A. Yes: 
from $60,206,000 to $161,039,000. The matter was carried into the Supreme Court, 
and the decision was rendered about a year ago compelling the roads to pay upon 
the higher valuation. The present valuation is not regarded as at a higher ratio 
than other property is assessed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In reaching that valuation, does y>ur board take 
into consideration tho visible property?—A. Yes; they don't consider the stock. 
There is no corporation in our State that is assessed by the stock; it is the visible 


property. 

Q. If one road is profitable and another is not profitable, does that make any 
difference?—A. Yes. It is the value of the road; what it will sell for. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Does the board of assessors have authority to take into 
consideration the value of the stock and the capitalization of the road in fixing 
the value per mile?—A. Yes. 

q. Do they take into consideration the market value of the stock?—A. Yes. 
That is one of the means used in finding the value of the road per mile. 

Q. Do they take into consideration the earnings of the railroad?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In Indiana is everything the railroad owns scheduled 
for taxation, even if it be to the value of $5?—A. Yes. Even the tools that the 
track men have are all listed and put down; that is right. There is no injustice 
between these classes if the railroad property is assessed at as high a rate as farm 
property. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you do in your State with the dasB at 
property the Pullman Palace Car Company uses?—A, We have various rates on 
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cars, according to value and the line they run over, and then we charge them the 
same rates pro rata. That is the only equitable basis we could devise and I think 
it is a fair one. We took the telephone and the telegraph lines. Under the new 
law their assessments were largely increased. 

Q. Do you tax every pole they put up?—A. The number and quality of the 
poles and the number and quality of the wire are taken into account in fixing the 
amount of assessment per mile. 

Q. Would you take into consideration the length.of time the poles had been 
standing?—A. Yes. We consider the life of the pole to be a certain number of 
years, and that the value of the pole would decrease as tile years go by, and we 
take into account the various kinds of wire that they use, and that is a very 
material thing. 

Q. Do you consider your system of taxing this kind of property such that you 
would recommend it to other States?—A. So far as those two classes are concerned, 
it operates well in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the general opinion among the railroads that 
are taxed, with respect to this system of taxation?—A. I do not think they are 
very much in love with it. They arc getting to like it tetter than they did. My 
opinion is that if you make a fair valuation of property, you will unearth a great 
deal of property that is now hidden. There is no question about that. When a 
man has property and sees inequalities of taxation, he feels himself justified in 
making some little secretions of property. That is one of the causes. The prej¬ 
udice that prompts the idea that a man who has a $10,(MX) note shall be assessed 
for $10,000, but that the very moment that he trades it for a house it shall be 
assessed at $5,000, or if he should buy $10,lXX) worth of paid-up life insurance that 
has a fixed surrender value at all times, it is not assessed at all. does not meet a 
responsive acquiescence in by the man who owns that $10,000 note. I believe 
that if all property would be equally assessed or fairly assessed there would be 
much less property hidden and much more property would be listed for taxation. 
The laws as we have them now are not always carried out. 

Q. Would a fair assessment lower the taxes of the farmer?—A. Taxes would 
be lowered one-third if all property was fairly assessed—if all, property were com¬ 
pelled to pay its just proportion of taxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What suggestions have you to offer for the unification 
of tax methods?—A. In the first place, I should make the suggestion that the 
assessment law should be uniform—either all shall furnish an itemized inventory 
of property or none. It matters not in what kind of property one's itossessions 
should be, it should all be on a uniform basis. The law now requires property to 
be assessed at its actual cash value. The interpretation of the law in different 
States differs as it does in different parts of the same State. The interpretation 
of the law in the State of Indiana means about 88 per cent: the interpretation in 
Ohio is about 40 to 50 per cent. I recollect very well a case at Toledo. One of 
the national banks was assessed 100 per cent. They carried the case up and got 
a decision that they should not be assessed over 40 per cent. I think it might be 
provided in the law that all classes of property shall be upon the same ratio. I 
think that should be in the law. For instance, in Chicago property is assessed 
at a much lower rate than the farm property of Illinois. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you favor the single tax on land?—A. I am in 
favor of assessing values upon every kind of property, improvements as well as 
land. I do not believe in the Bingle tax at all. 

Q. Do you believe that railway property should be taxed according to its value 
per mile, or on its groBS or net earnings?—A. I think it should be assessed upon its 
valueper mile. 

Q. Its value determined by its business?—A. Determined by what it will sell 
for—determined as yon would any other value. 

Q. Is it a fact that the selling price is determined by the business of the 
road?—A. That may be, but the buyer reaches that point. I do not believe in 
making two standards of value. I am decidedly opposed to making one standard 
of the earning value and another of the selling value, because there is a liability 
of much inequality and dissatisfaction growing out of it. A man wants to sell a 
piece of property that does not return as much income as another piece of prop¬ 
erty; that makes the property less valuable; it sells for less money, and hence 
should be appraised for less. He can own any kind of property, but let every 
dollar of the property, whether it be in the corporate limits of a city or town or 
in the country, one kind of property or another, bear an equal and just share of 
the public burden, because It is protected by the laws of the jltate the same as 
any other property. I do not mean that country property should.bear any part 
of municipal taxes. 
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Q Do vou believe property should be valued for taxation exactly at the price 
it willsefi for?—A Idon? m it should be valued at the price it would self for, 
tat it should be on a basis of equity with other property, whether Revaluation 
is at its full selling price or based upon percentage, a percentage of that price. 
Thefactof it is, it would make no difference. As t£e interpretation of the 
assessors has been upon the selling value, it has never been enforced anywhere. 

Q. Do vou believe in taxing the incomes of men who have no visible property 
but who have large incomes?—A. Yea; 1 would favor an income tax. 

Q (Bv Mr. Oonokk. ) What kind of income tax do you favor?—A. A graded one. 

O’ ByMr.FAUquHAR.) Do you think it would be possible to make an equitable 

income tax in the United States?—A. Possibly not; tat it might be made as 

eauitable as any other tax. , „ . . , . , „ . 

q (By jj; r . Eatchford.) What are your views on the subject of taxation of 
inheritances?—A. I am opposed to that. I do not talieve an inheritance tax is 
the proper thing. If a man has paid his taxes fairly to the time of his death, 
there is no reason why wo should take from his children a proportion of the prop- 

er Q. h (By a Mi-! Conger.) Are you of the opinion that a majority of the men worth 
from Sol) ,000 to greater amounts usually pay their full share of the taxes?— 
A. They may or they may not. They may have paid a good deal more. I believe 
I can name a number of fanners who aro worth $50,000, and if they had them just 
deserts the State would pay them the unjust amounts collected from them, 
instead of taking money from their children. Therefore, it would be an injus¬ 
tice to that class of men. , , , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) When you come to the concrete of the whole ques¬ 
tion, do all taxes come from wages?—A. Yes; labor pays everything. 

6. Is that the general law that governs all civilized mankind?—A. It comes 

' M Q. Are not the millionaires and multimillionaires taxed equally with the work¬ 
ingman and the farmer in the ramifications where their wealth and capital are 
invested?—A. I think not. National securities are not taxable, as are the munici¬ 
pal securities of our country, which are very large. I am of the opinion that a 
large proportion of these municipal securities are not taxed because you can not 
find them. As a rule that kind of property is not found by the assessor, and the 
men who own the bonds do not pay their just proportion of the taxes. 

Q. Is capital, whether of savings banks or not, that is loaned on first and second 
mortgages in Indiana taxed?—A. It should lie. 

Q. Are the savings banks chartered by the State?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenned y. ) When you say you favor a uniform income tax, do you 
mean that the income of all people should be taxed?—A. I can see no reason why 
one man's income should not lie taxed equally with that of another, except small 
incomes, which should be exempt. 

Q. Would some men's incomes boar any taxation?—A. No; those with very 
small incomes need it all to support their families. Some men’s incomes arise 
entirely from rents of property, which property is already taxed, while another 
man’s income arises entirely from his profession. In that case the one really has 

to pay two taxes, one on the property and one on an income. . 

Q. Do you think that the cost of an average living should be eliminated before 
a man’s income is taxed, if we are to have an income tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could a track man working on a railroad at $3 a day afford to pay an income 
tax?—A. No. 

Q. Is your national organization on record in favor of a graduated income 
t Y 6H 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) We will proceed to No. 31 of the syllabus: “ The 
decline in money value of agricultural lands in the older States—causes and extent 
of.”—A. There are two causes for the decline. One is the decline in absolute 
intrinsic value, because the fertility has gone out of the land through bad manage¬ 
ment. Another cause is the unnatural development of this country. There is an 
unfair competition upon the agricultural worker in the unnatural development 
of our Western frontier. The pushing through of the Northern Paoifio Railroad, 
the giving away of this land, the discriminating charges that have been made by 
the railroads, carrying the products of those cheap lands to the East for less money 
than they were carried from the older Central and Eastern States, has caused ft 
serious and depressing effect. In the eighties it was no uncommon thing to carry 
wheat from Dakota to New York for from 10 to 15 cents a hundred less than ft 
was carried from the Central States. That had a serious and depressing effect oh 
our land, and accounts for much of the s hri nk age of values in the older States. The 
development of the cheap laud and labor countries, and the shipping abroad and 
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Hie nee of our fine agricultural machinery in those cheap land and labor countries 
is another cause that has depressed agriculture in the United States. I regard 
bonanzo fanning as having some effect—the same effect, upon ordinary fanning 
that the large manufacturing establishments are having upon the smaller factories 
of the country: Especially is this true in stock raising. If that same land now 
used for bonanza fanning were handled by small farmers it would make a compe¬ 
tition still more'difficult for us to meet. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Why would the competition be greater if the bonanza 
farms were divided?—A. Simply from the fact that the same number of acres in 
smaller tracts, managed by the owner, will produce more than any of the bonanza 
managers are able to do, and hence we would have a larger quantity. 

Q. Would the methods of production be tile same as they are now if those farms 
were spl it up?—A. I presume not. 

Q. Would that not tend to counteract the present difficulty?—A. The tendency 
of that would be to relieve one particular crop, perhaps, but while you relieve 
that you make a pressure upon the others which would equalize it and amount to 
the same thing. 

Q. If those farms were divided into ordinary sizes and farmed by as many 
farmers, could the steam plows and other improved devices of agriculture be used 
as at present,?—A. Not to that extent, but when the bonanza farm is divided into 
80-acre tracts each is worked by the farmer himself. The bonanza farmer has to 
hire men to do his work. Many a man runs a farm and says ho cannot hire a man 
to do the work, but that he can do it himself, because he must make a living. 
And that makes a competition that is harder to meet. If you have all hired men, 
your theory of reasoning would lie correct: the small farmer does his own work. 

Q. Is it true that where manufacturing is earned on upon a large scale the 
expense has always been lessened?—A. That is true of manufacturing, because 
you can bring that to a system, but there are factors in farming that make it more 
difficult to bring under the rules that apply to manufacturing industries. On the 
small farm you get the advantage of intense application and personal interest. I 
will say further that if one-quarter of the tillable soil of this country could be 
converted into forest, that the remaining three-fourths would produce more than 
the whole at present. I do not think we have developed to-day over 50 per cent 
of the productive qualities of our soil. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you think the farmers in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
have any right to complain of the competition that comes to them from the 
farmers, with 160 acres of land, in the Dakotas or Kansas?—A. He has no right 
to complain of the farmers, but he has a right to complain of the system by which 
it was brought about. I will admit that I was one of those in favor of that; I 
thought at the time it was a good thing to do. I was in favor of the appropria¬ 
tion to push forward the Northern Pacific Railroad, and I favored the homestead 
law, but I now see we made a mistake. It brought upon us a competition that 
is ruinous to us in the Central States. The same argument applies to the great 
irrigation system proposed to lie taken up by our Government. Three or 4 years 
ago I was in New Hampshire, and while we were sitting in the hotel a gentleman 
introduced that subject. He said he would favor that sort of thing and that it 
was a great thing because it would relieve and develop that country and muke it 
a garden spot; it would relieve the plethora in our cities: relieve tho manufactur¬ 
ing districts of the surplus labor and so on, and they could grow crops there con¬ 
tinuously, rain or no rain. “ Well,’’ I said to him, " I do not want to get into 
this discussion, but you have a printing establishment across there?” “ Yes.” 
“ You employ a good many men?” “ Yes.” “ Suppose tho Government sets up 
one right beside you, and puts it in there and pays the expense. Do you think 
that is u fair competition between you and them? ” He said, “ No, it would ruin 
me.” “ That is just what you propose to do in the West. Is that a fair competi¬ 
tion? You propose to let them raise crops, rain or no rain. That is the principle 
underlying this Government irrigation scheme, and so far as my influence can 
extend I shall try and do everything in my power to prevent this Government 
building up an unhealthy competition to help somebody else and increase the 
value of their private property at the expense of the farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Do you prefer a more natural development?—A. We 
like a natural development. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did the Senators from the East who opposed Govern¬ 
mental aid in irrigating the arid tracts of the West have any sympathy from 
organizations of faimers in defeating the efforts of the Western Senators to secure 
such aid?—A. Yes; they had our sympathy. The lines would be drawn on men 
who propose to put in that unhealthy competition, whether we are Democrats or 
Republicans. Referring to No. 89 of the syllabus, “ Diversification of agricnl- 
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tural industries.” we favor that to the largest and fullest extent. We favor it on 
the ground of tne markets and on the ground of maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. 

Q. What is the attitude of the farmers of the United States toward the ques¬ 
tion of national expansion?—A. The attitude of the fanners on this proposition 
is one of investigation and stndy. The farmers do not like to take a position 
until fully informed. They are a little slow in reaching a conclusion, and they 
want to know all the facts and conditions, advantages and disadvantages, that 
.grow out of the matter before they make up their minds. The case is in the 
hands of the jury, and they are not yet ready to make a report. That would 
be my judgment. The question of good roads is of great importance to-day. 
If you build good roads all over the country, every dollar that could be wisely 
and judiciously expended for that purpose would return to the owners of the 
farms and the people of this country 300 per cent, at the lowest. It is the most 
important thing I know of; it would aid in giving us free rural mail delivery; 
it would promote sociability in the country; it would give us the facilities by 
which we could reach the markets at any time, so there would be none of those 
fluctuations and variations because of the stoppage of transit from the farms to 
the markets. It will prevent and largely stop the storage of the farmer’s product 
in the elevators. Storing their product in these elevators and warehouses is a 
very unwise thing for farmers to do, and it largely comes from the fact that 
when they want to sell they can not get to the markets. If the fanners of this 
country would build their own storage houses and keep their products on their 
own ground, it would disarm the gamblers in the markets of New York and 
Chicago and all over this country. Good roads would help us along that line. 

Q. ( By Mr. Farouhar.) Do you think the farmer ought to have an opportunity 
of putting his product into the market 10 months instead of 3 or 3?—A. Yes, 13 
months in a year. A good manufacturer always furnishes storage for the product 
of his factory until consumptive demand requires it. The good business man 
furnishes storage capacity for his goods until consumptive demand requires it. 
There was in 1805 138,000,000 to 138,000,000 of bushels of wheat stored in public 
elevators for sale to Europe. This had the effect of depressing prices. The same 
amount of wheat in farmers’ granaries on their farms would not have had so 
great an effect. This would relieve us of the large expense for insurance and 
storage, which the farmer has to pay. A man buys gram to carry until August 
and May. There is a storage account and insurance account that must be paid, 
and it is taken out of the price of the product. It does not cost half so much to 
insure property on the farm as in the city. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you favor the collection of tolls on roads?—A. No; 
make them free as air. We believe that all combinations to arbitrarily control 
prices should be put down by law. We believe they are wrong. We believe they 
are injurious and against public policy. Cornering the market, which is done 
frequently, is injurious to the entire public, and very injurious to the farmers, 
and it gives rise to gamblingin grain. We believe there ought to be a law to 
prevent gambling in grain. We have a system of public elevators in this country. 
The controllers and lessees of those elevators claim the right of buying and storing 
their own grain in elevators controlled by themselves. It has been charged they 
mix higher with lower grades. This is another injury to the value of all better 
grades of grain. We believe there ought to be a law to prevent this practice. I 
believe there is a case in the Supreme Court from Chicago on this point. 

Referring to No. 49 of the syllabus: I insist that pure food is absolutely essen¬ 
tial for our markets. When I was in Wisconsin last fall one traveling salesman 
informed me he had sold 10,000 barrels of so-called maple sirup, and that the fac¬ 
tory where it was made had no connection with maple trees, thus displacing the 
sale of 10,000 or more barrels of pure maple sirup, and also destroying the demand 
on account of these adulterated compounds. It shuts off the market for our 
maple sirups, and thereby lessens the income of our farms. And the same thing 
is true in regard to vinegar. The value of our orchard products is materially 
lessened by acid vinegars. So all along the line, the market for the pure article 
of the farmer’s products is materially reduced by the sale of these adulterated 
articles, and we ought to have protection for our markets. In 1890, when we 
shipped our cheese to England, we sold it for as much as Canadians could sell 
theirs, but after the introduction of the filled cheese in this country and the want 
of proper inspection here and the close inspection that was had in Canada, Cana¬ 
dians could sell cheese for 3 or 8 cents a pound more in the English market than 
we could, simply on account of adulterations of cheese in this country. Hog lard, 
being adulterated with the oil of cotton seed, very materially injures the product 
in that line. This is the point we want to make. We are entitled especially for 
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that kind of protection that will protect the markets that we hare got. We build 
up a demand for our product only to be destroyed by adulterated articles put in 
place of them. It is a fraud that tho laws of this country should punish severely. 
The health of the people is seriously imperiled by the poisonous substances that 
often enter into these adulterations. The consumer is entitled to get what he 
buys and nays for. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L-Harris.) What national pure-food legislation do you favor?— 
A. We favor the bill that was before Congress last year—the Faulkner bill. We 
think that covers the ground so far as national legislation is concerned. It should 
be supplemented by State legislation. * 

Q. What State has the best law on the subject of pure food?—A. I have not 
examined the laws ef all the States and therefore could not say which has the best 
laws. But in the interest of honesty, in the interest of the health of the people, 
the demand for effective legislation is imperative, and we will look to this com¬ 
mission to recommend such laws, Federal and State, as will effectually prevent 
the sale of adulterated foods as pure foods. 


Washington, D. C., March U, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. N. J. BACHELDER, 

Master of the State Orange , Patrons of Huslmndry. of New Hampshire. 

The commission met at 10 a. m., March 14,1899, Mr. Farquhar presiding. Mr. 
N. J. Bachelder, Concord, N. H., master of the State Grange, Patrons of Husbandly, 
of New Hampshire, testified at 2 p.m. The topical plan of inquiry relating to 
agriculture was followed during the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please state your official position in the order you rep¬ 
resent, your general experience, and whether you are a practical farmer.—A. I 
have been master of the State Grange for 7 years; secretary of the State board of 
agriculture for 12 years, and a member Of the executive committee of the National 
Grange for 8 years. I am a practical farmer. 

It seems rather unnecessary for me, coming from a section that is not specially 
known for its agriculture, to take any active part in this discussion. I am con¬ 
nected with an organization, as has been previously stated, where there is no sec¬ 
tionalism—no North, no South, no East, no West—and although some things that 
have been asked for by my associates on the committee, and some of the conditions 
they have described are not applicable directly to New England, I am sure I am 
iust as earnest as they in making the requests they make. This is one of the 
leading principles that is taught in the organization which we represent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris,) Were you a member of the legislative committee of 
the National Grange?—A. I am a member of the legislative committee of the 
National Grange, and appear here in that capacity. 

4J. Please take up the plan of inquiry and reply to snch questions as you desire 
to answer.—A. The farmers of New England are dependent upon local markets for 
the sale of their products, and any legislation or any action that would tend to 
develop those markets would tend to the prosperity of the New England farmer. 
The farm products that we send outside of New England for sale are very limited, 
and consist principally of fruit and potatoes and something in the dairy line. In 
order to have an intelligent understanding of the conditions there, perhaps it 
might not be out of place for me to refer to the subject of the abandoned farms, 
that has attracted considerable attention throughout the country. There has 
existed a very indefinite idea in the minds of many people as to the conditions 
which we are trying to change. The letters that we have received have indicated 
that many people suppose there are large tracts of land that are offered by the 
State; that the people had abandoned them, and the titles had reverted to the 
States. Such is not the fact. The abandoned farms about which this discussion 
has arisen are farms that are owned by individuals. They have been abandoned 
in the sense that they have ceased to be occupied, and the causes that have led to 
that have been several. Chief among them is the development of the West, and 
the taking of our young men from these farms to aid in the development of the 
Western country. Then there has been a desire for more social enjoyment than 
has been available on the farms, and young people have left the farms to go to 
the cities and villages where they could have better social facilities. The farms 
which we have advertised and to which we have called attention are farms upon 
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which are buildings fairly suitable for occupancy, but which have become 
vacant. I can speak quite accurately upon this matter, for it was my privilege 
to draft the first bill which became a law in New Hampshire 10 years ago, in the 
beginning of this movement, and which was afterwards adopted in modified 
form in four of the other five New England States. A canvass of the State of 
New Hampshire, and I think about the same proportion exists in the other New 
England States, revealed the fact that we had about 1,000 farms upon which 
were buildings suitable for occupancy, but without occupants. This is in a 
State of 32,000 farms. I think the same relative condition existed mother New 
England States. This does not include lands which have been more completely 
abandoned, upon which no buildings exist. We have certain sections upon the 
tops of hills and on the sides of mountains, remote from railroads and not 
workable by farm machinery, where there were farms, once occupied by thrifty, 
successful, contented fanners. Many of those places have not only beoome 
abandoned, but the buildings have decayed. They are growing up to wood 
and timber, and no use is made of them except for pasturage. That class of 
land is not included in tbe 1,000 farms which I named as having suitable 
buildings. The causes which have brought about the abandonment of those 
lands I believe to be the changed condition of the times, and under the present 
circumstances they could no longer be made profitable for cultivation. When the 
land was new, although the soil was thin, it possessed considerable fertility and 
afforded a satisfactory living to the people who occupied these farms, but in later 
days we are not satisfied with the living that satisfied people 50 years ago. The 
demand from the West took the energetic, active, intelligent boys andgirlsaway, 
and when the old people died the farms were left, and buildings went to decay; 
they had served their purpose in their time, but could no longer be made valuable 
for agriculture. They were not adapted to the use of agricultural machinery, 
and consequently could be of no use except for growing wood and timber. I pre¬ 
sume this has no bearing upon the work of your commission, but being a subject 
about which so much newspaper comment has been made, I have been induced 
to make this statement. 

(jj. (By Mr. Conger.) Are the 1,000 farms yon refer to being utilized for the culti¬ 
vation of crops, for grazing, or other purposes?—A. They are utilized for grazing; 
the fruit growing on them is gathered, and in Borne instances grass is cut for hay. 
During the past 10 years 75 per cent of those farms in New Hampshire have been 
taken up and are now occupied. This movement was inaugurated by the State, 
believing it to be for the interest of the State to have the farms occupied, because 
if a farm is unoccupied it decreases in value each year; if occupied, it would prob¬ 
ably hold its own in value, and the crops it would produce would not materially 
affect the local market, upon which we depend. These farms have been taken up 
by two classes of people; one class that came there for farming, and the other 
that has purchased them for summer homes. The latter class is composed of 
people from cities and villages in various sections of the country. I can name a 
single township, a township without a village, with nothing but farming land, 
that during the last 10 years has doubled its assessed value from the sale or farms 
for this purpose. When these farms are taken up to be used as summer homes the 
owners will frequently spend |8,000, $4,000, or $5,000, in addition to the purchase 
price, in improvements, and, instead of coming in competition with the fanners 
in the production of crops, they make a market for their products. Not very long 
ago I made an investigation of. the result in 10 townships where this movement 
was the most noticeable, and I found that every one of those townships in the past 
10 years had increased in the assessed valuation of its real estate. Ten townships, 
of about the same agricultural facilities naturally but with no summer business, 
had decreased in assessed valuation during that time, showing that this move¬ 
ment had materially advanced the valuation of the property in those sections. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris). How do you maintain the fertility of the farms you 
are occupying and using for agricultural purposes?—A. The fertility Of-some of 
our farms has been exhausted by the selling of crops, but the intelligent,progres¬ 
sive farmers of the State practice a system of farming that maintains the fertility. 
The farms located near the cities and large villages are more productive to-day 
than they ever were in the past, but that is not true of farms in general. They 
are not generally so productive as they were 40 or 50 years ago. 

Q. Do you use barnyard or commercial fertilizer, or both?—A. We recommend 
bow. Farmers are buying chemical manures, and mixing the nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid, and potash themselves. 

Q. Do you experiment upon your soil to know what it needs?—A. That is the 
principle upon which we work and is what we advocate. 

Q. Are the rudiments of ohemistry sufficient for that purpose?—A. It would 
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require a skilled chemist to make an analysis of the soil, but the process which we 
recommend, and which is practiced, is experimentation by growing crops upon 
the soil with different elements of fertility applied, and if the nitrogen gives better 
results than phosphoric acid, or potash better than nitrogen, it is an indication 
what element of fertility that soil requires. 

Q. What are jour hopes of the future for the production of your soil under 
skilled treatment?—A. We think the better class of farms will improve. The 
farms that are best located, nearest the markets and that have the most summer¬ 
boarding business, will increase in productiveness. Anyjegislation that will give 
us an increased and more active local market will benefit our farmers. We have 
sought to supplement the market we have in cities and villages by developing the 
summer-boarding business and by encouraging wealthy people to buy our farms. 

Q. Have yon any truck farming?—A. To some extent, but the market for it is 
confined mainly to the cities within New Hampshire. 

Q. What prices do your local products bring in your local market?—A. The 
price of those articles that are not produced in sufficient quantities to supply the 
demand is regulated by the price of the portion brought in to complete the supply. 
The price of those articles of which there is a surplus is less than the price in the 
market where the surplus is sold. 

Q. Is it the native American who has redeemed these abandoned farms, or is it 
the foreign immigrant that is helping you to redeem them?—A. I think it is gen¬ 
erally the native American, although some foreign element has come in. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What is the nationality of tliosewho have taken up these 
farms for purely agricultural purposes?—A. Generally, Americans. 

Q. Where do they come from?—A. They come from all sections of New England, 
and, to some extent, from different sections of the country. They frequently are 
people who were formerly residents of New England, who have been to the West 
and returned to their homes among the New England hills, where they were bom 
and for which they never lost their regard. In some instances people come from 
cities to take up these farms, who have not previously been engaged in fanning. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon anything to say in regard to the condi¬ 
tion of farm labor in New England?—A. I think the condition of farm labor is 
better than at any previous time. 

Q. What is the money value of farm labor?—A. The most of the farm lalior is 
employed by the year. It is not practicable to depend upon transient lalior, and 
the farmers have made their operation such that they can employ labor by the 
year; in winter time, in cutting wood and timber, taking care of the stock, and of 
the dairy. The price is aliont 525 a month. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Who holds the title to the abandoned farms?—A. Usu¬ 
ally people in New Hampshire. 

Q. Do they keep the taxes up?—A. They keep the taxes up. 

Q. What are the prices of those lands?—A. They vary according to their dis¬ 
tance from a railroad and their scenery; many of those places are located on the 
hillsides where they are very desirable by city people for summer homes, and in 
these instances, the fertility of the soil has very little to do with fixing the price. 
Q. Are the houses on these farms habitable, as a rule?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the farms sold at a low rate?—A. At a low rate. 

Q. As cheap as Government lands in the West, $1.25 an acre?—A. Land which 
is not tillable, probably could be taught at that price, lmt tillable land would 
than that. 


command a i 

Q. Is an abandoned farm considered tillable at present?—A. Some portions of 
these farms are tillable. These farms differ from the farms in the West, inasmuch 
as a farm of 120 acres might contain 40 acres of tillable land and the balance pas¬ 
turage and wood land, so that when we speak of a farm by its acreage it is no 
indication of its value for agricultural purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are these abandoned farms purchased by the per¬ 
sons who build the cottages, or are the cottages built by the original owners of the 
land, and rented?—A. The cottages and houses are built by parties who purchase 
the farms. 

Q. Does the man who owns the lands and builds the cottage generally occupy 
it?—A. The man who purchases the land and builds the cottage generally occu¬ 
pies it himself. We have summer hotels in the State that will in the aggregate 
accommodate 80,000 people. Those people whp do not purchase farms usually 
stop at those places. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) So that these farms are occupied without much advance 
of agriculture in your State?—A. Not much advance in agricultural productions. 

Q. Can you state the reasons that caused your New England farms to be aban¬ 
doned?—A. I think the principal cause was the opportunity that was opened up 
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in the development of the West for our young, energetic men to go there and better 
themselves by the opportunity that was given for extensive farming, and better 
promise of large financial success than upon the farms in New England. 

Q. Did you,In New England, have a good fighting chance in the markets before 
the great agricultural development west of the Mississippi and Missouri?—A. I 
think we had a better chance in staple agricultural products than now. 

Q. Did yon have a large market in Boston and at the same time an export mar¬ 
ket there for a time?—A. Yes. , , . „ 

y. About what time did the abandonment of the New England farms begin?— 
A. I should say it began about 50 years ago. There is no abandonment of farms 
going on now; it has been checked; the tendency is the other way. People are 
coming back into these country towns, and are better contented and better satis¬ 
fied with what they are doing than they have ever been before. I do not mean 
by that they are making any more money, but they are getting a better living— 
they have better horses, better carriages, wear better clothes, go to the city 
oftener. This is largely the result of the work of the grange. There is no terri¬ 
tory of equal area in the world that has a more thorough farmers’ organization 
than we have in New Hampshire, and the educational and social work that organ¬ 
ization is doing there is accomplishing wonderful results in increasing the intel¬ 
ligence of the fanner, and causing him to appreciate advantages around him that 
he did not see before. 

Q. What is the relative taxation of farm property in New England compared 
with other kinds of property?—A. I have not the exact figures to give the com¬ 
mission, but my opinion is that it is higher than the taxation upon city and 
village property. I believe that many of our farms remain upon the tax fist at 
the rate fixed years ago, before the deterioration in fertility and before they were 
reduced in value, and they are paying tax on a larger assessment than they would 
sell for. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How often do you fix valuations?— A. Our valua¬ 
tion is fixed by a board of assessors in the town. They go around annually, on 
the 1st of April, and make the assessments. We have a State board of equaliza¬ 
tion, which regulates the rates of assessment between towns and cities, but does 
not regulate rate of assessment between individuals. That has to be fixed in the 
local board that makes the first assessment. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchah. ) Are the owners of these abandoned farms living in 
New Hampshire now?—A. They are generally living in New Hampshire. 

Q. Are they usually well off?—A. Some have retired with a competency. 

Q. Is there much nonresident ownership of farm lands there?—A. Not very much. 
The farms upon which there are no buildings have usually been sold to some 
farmer owning adjoining land and used to help out pasturage. 

Q. How about mortgages in your State?—A. We have some. 

Q. On farm property?—A. Yes. 

y. By whom are they held?—A. They are held by individuals and savings 
banks. 


y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the school age of children in New Hamp¬ 
shire?—A. They are required to attend school at least 12 weeks a year, from 5 to 
14 years of age. 

y. How long may they attend school?—A. I think there is no limit. They 
may attend as long as they desire; usually till 16 or 18 years of age. 

9 . What have you to say in regard to the sufficiency of your public-school 
facilities, as to houses, teacnets, and the size of your districts?—A. They are not 
what they should be. 

y. What are the public-school facilities in New Hampshire?—A. I think our 
Bchool facilities in tlie country towns are not what they should be in the matter 
of schoolhouses or in the efficiency of schools, but we are gaining in this respect; 
we are improving, and we point with pride to the schoolhouses in some of the 
towns, and believe that through a movement that has just been inaugurated our 
organization will aid the rural sections of the State in educational facilities more 
than in any other way. We believe in teaching the principles of agriculture in 
the country schools. Not that we believe in showing a boy how to plow and hoe 
and plant and cultivate, but that we believe the principles of agriculture can be 
used for mind development in the country schools to a reasonable extent. 

Q. Is your public-school course sufficient for the needs of your people?—A. It la 
not in all instances. 

y. In what ways do you consider it deficient?—A. It is deficient in the matter 
of proper supervision, and also deficient in the length of school year. 

Q. Should the technical education of the farmer be pursued beyond what he 
can ordinarily get in the common school, or do you think a sufficient education 
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can be obtained in the public school?—A. Oh, no. He should go beyond what can 
be had in a country school. He should go to the agricultural college. 

Q. Have you an agricultural college?—A. We have an agricultural college in 
each of the New England States. 

Q. Axe those colleges devoted wholly to the teaching of agriculture and 
mechanic arte?—A. In the State of New Hampshire it is devoted to teaching 
agriculture and mechanic arts. I think it is devoted to that in all the New 
England States. The suggestion that I would make is, that agriculture is not 
made prominent enough in those institutions compared with the mechanic arts 
department. I believe that when a hoy goes to one of those colleges and studies 
agriculture he should be made to feel that he is taking the leading course in the 
institution, and the influence in thoso institutions should be stronger toward the 
agricultural departments than it was intended when the colleges were established. 

Q. To what extent are the mechanic arts taught, to qualify one for mechan¬ 
ical or factory work?—A. I understand that the mechanic arts department does 
qualify people for that kind of work. 

Q. Have yon any special chairs in your agricultural college for the different 
mechanic arts, such as the making of textile fabrics, the production of good 
dairy products, or things along that line?—A. Our institution is not classified to 
that extent. We have different courses in engineering, and we have agricultural 
courses. But what I would like to see in our New England agricultural colleges 
is an influence that would attract boys to study agriculture and return to the 
farms, and exert an influence in rural towns that in a few years would elevate 
the whole business of agriculture to a higher plane. 

Q. What becomes of your fanner boys after they go through the course in your 
agricultural college?—A. Some of them return to the farm, but generally they 
do not. 

t,). Why is that?—A. These agricultural colleges, so called, were established at 
a time when there was very little interest among the people in agricultural edu¬ 
cation, and when there were not many people qualified to instruct in agriculture. 
There were not many text-books in agriculture, and under those circumstances 
they drifted into the mechanic arts line more than into the agricultural line. 
Having been developed in that direction it is difficult to develop great enthusiasm 
in agricultural instruction in these institutions. 

Q. Does your agricultural college teacli the classics as well as agriculture?— 
A. I think not. 

Q. Then it does not go to the extent of the university?—A. It does not. 

Q. Where is your college located?—A. Our college is located at Durham. I 
would not like to have it understood that I am making these recommendations 
based upon our college in particular, but upon our agricultural colleges in New 
England as I know them. 

Q. What is the attendance at your agricultural college?—A. About 100. 

Q. What facilities has that college in a financial way and for. taking care of the 
students?—A. Our college has an income of about $50,000 a year. 

Q. Is a part of that raised from State taxation?—A. About $10,000 from the 
State. 

Q. Was the money raised from an original land grant?—A. And from subse¬ 
quent appropriations made by Congress and the State legislature. 

Q. Is that money devoted to agriculture and mechanic arts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you given the subject of trusts any consideration?—A. I have not given 
it sufficient consideration to be able to add anything of interest to what has been 
said by Mr. Jones and Colonel Brigham. I indorse what they have said about 
trusts. 

Q. Did you ever, previous to the passage of the interstate-commerce law, have 
to pay more for a short haul than yon paid for a long haul?—A. Yes; we had 
some trouble in that respect, and desire to have the law amended and the com¬ 
mission given power to remedy evils, which they are not able to do now. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to the oleomargarine law?—A. I desire 
to request the enactment of the bill that was introduced into Congress at the last 
session, imposing a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine that is colored in 
imitation of butter, and I desire to indorse that principle and ask for its enact¬ 
ment. 

<}. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is that intended to tax it out of existence?—A. It 
might have that effect. 

Q. Is it a fact that in the manufacture of oleomargarine Jihe farmer has added 
to his producing power by the fact that the bull can also make butter?—A. We 
are willing that oleomargarine shall be made and used, if it can be used for what 
it is. 
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Q. Are you aware that it goes all over the world and brings millions into this 
country?—A. Yes; bnt I do not understand that it increases its real value as an 
article of food, however, when it is colored to imitate butter. 

Q. Do the creameries of this country use oleomargarine in their mixtures now?— 
A. I suppose there is some creamery butter in nearly all oleomargarine. 

Q. Does your organization see a way to prevent these creameries from mixing 
oleomargarine with their butter and in that way avoiding the coloring?—A. I 
would be in favor of legislation that would require anything that is not made from 
pure, unadulterated milk and cream to be marked so that whoever buys and uses 
it will know what he is using. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) would the contention of your organization be satis¬ 
fied by labeling this adulterated food, showing what it is, rather than by fixing the 
price of it bylaw?—A. We are not satisfied, because the person who eats it has no 
idea what label may have been upon it. The person that buys it and serves it in 
a hotel to 800 or 400 guests may know what he is buying, but he imposes upon his 
guests and practically says, “ This is butter.” 

Q. Is the contention of the farmer for fixing prices by law for any given article- 
butter, for instance—more justifiable than the contention of the miner would be 
in endeavoring to fix a price for gas, oil, electricity, and other substitutes for coal?— 
A. We do not want to fix the price by law. My position is that any legislation 
that will require this oleomargarine to lie sold and used with the knowledge that 
it is oleomargarine and is not butter is all right, but any law that does not accom¬ 
plish that would not be right. I do not wish to be understood as stating the 
position of the National Grange, for I do not think it has taken action on this 
particular point; but I am speaking for myself and for the Grange and farmers 
of New Hampshire. I say we are not satisfied simply in having it marked, because 
it does not prevent it being served and used as pure butter. We have a law in 
our State, and this law is also in force in several other States, that any hotel or 
boarding house that serves oleomargarine, colored to imitate butter to its guests 
shall notify the guests of the fact that oleomargarine is served. 

Q, (By Mr. Conger.) Is that law effective?—A. Within a month I have made 
thirty-two prosecutions under that law and got an indictment in every case. 

Q. How many convictions?—A. All of them. They all paid their fine. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the penalty?— A. The fine is $35. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If you had that color law you desire would it save 
you from all prosecutions, because the instant the oleomargarine is put on the 
table the guests would know it?—A. They would see it was oleomargarine, and 
the person who bought it would buy it for a good deal less money than he pays 
now. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you think it would be fair to prohibit the manufac¬ 
turer of oleomargarine from coloring it yellow and not prohibit the manufacturer 
of butter from coloring his product yellow during the winter time when it fre¬ 
quently is not that color?—A. Yellow is the natural color of butter. 

Q. At all times of the year?—A. At all times of the year, with the exception 
that in some instances the shade of yellow is not so deep as in others. Yellow is 
the natural color of butter, and it is not the natural color of oleomargarine. 

G. Is it the custom of butter makers in tho winter time to color their butter, 
and should not that also be prohibited?—A. I will answer in the words which 
have just been used. The coloring of butter is to intensify the color of yellow in 
the butter, but not to add yellow. In oleomargarine the coloring does not inten¬ 
sify any color that previously pxisted, but it is for the purpose of having it appear 
something which it is not and to deceive the public. 

Q. When oleomargarine or butterine is displayed for what it is, would you 
contend that the coloring is for tho purpose of a fraud?—A. Not in the matter of 
the sale. 

Q. What is the coloring for, when it is sold for just what it is?—A. It is done 
to conceal, to deceive the person who eats it; it is to make it take the place of 
something else; if it was not so it would not he done. 
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Washington, D, C., June 19,1899. 

TESTIMONY OF HE. JAKES BAJtBETT, 

Farmer, Augrnta, Ga. 

The commission met at 11.53 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
James Barrett, vice-president Georgia State Agricultural Society, being duly 
sworn, testified. Tho topical plan or inquiry on agriculture was followed. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Will you please tell the commission the 
general condition of agriculture in your section?—A. So far as tho condition of 
agriculture in the section of the State where I live is concerned, it is decidedly 
worse than it has ever been. 

Q. Is the agricultural labor, or persons employed, increasing or decreasing in 
Georgia and the South?—A. Increasing. 

Q. From what source does this increase come—class of people?—A. From the 
increase of births; very little immigration. 

Q. Natural increase in population?—A. Natural increase in population. 

Q. Please take the syllabus, step by step, and make your own statement in 
regard to it. 

The W ITNESS. The natural increase in the population in what wo call tho cotton 
States is about all wo have, I think. I do not think the immigration to the South 
amounts to anything. The cause of that nonimmigration to the South is the 
cheapness of labor. The comparative condition of those engaged in agriculture 
I think is much worse than it has ever been. The chief product of the soil has 
been produced at a loss for 2 years, at unremunerativo prices; that is, cotton. 

“Transient labor in busy seasons’’—the labor is becoming more transient; in 
other words, they shift from plantation to plantation. 

“ Hours of labor in different agricultural pursuits ”—tho hours of wage labor 
are about 9 hours to 9 hours and 20 minutes on the averago through the year, 
taking winter and summer. The average number of days employed in the year 
for wage labor—all are workdays, except when tho weather does not permit or 
sickness. Now, for day labor it is very irregular; I do not suppose it averages 
one-half of tho year. The white labor of the State is drifting to tho cities and 
seeking other employment; the negro labor, from necessity, is confined locally to 
the farm, as there is a disposition all over the South, I think a great deal, to 
exclude the negro from mechanical pursuits, just as I found in the State of Ohio 
when I was out there. 

We pay daily, weekly, and monthly wages, but generally when wo hire labor 
by the month on the farm, we pay only half, and the other at the termination 
of the period for which they are lured. We do not hire labor by the year; wo 
hire it about 7 months, up to cotton-picking time, and then the cotton is picked 
by the pound, so much per hundred; it ranges from 90 to 40 cents, some as low ns 
25 cents; the average figure is about 50 to 80 cents per day. Wo pay for lqbor by 
the month; for the best, $6 and wliat we call rations, which cost about 55 cents a 
week. In that wo include his house and his garden or the privilege of keeping 
pigs, chickens, if he is a thrifty negro, or whatever he surrounds himself with. 
I nave had no experience in white labor; in farming pursuits it has all been with 
colored labor. 

Q. Do yon mean to say the laborer does not have house, land, or anything of 
that kind?—A. Nothing of that kind. The wage laborer has a plot of land, there¬ 
fore he can cultivate acres of land for himself, doing that on his holiday—I mean 
Saturday; he has generally half of every Saturday—and work it together with his 
wife and children. He pays nothing for his rent, his household, or the rations 
for himself, individually; he buys rations for his family. HiB wife and children 
do the preliminary picking of the cotton crop. Tho maximum wages,as I said, 
are $6 per month and the minimum about $2. Some farmers pay by orders on 
the store, dividing the profit with the storekeeper in some cases. I always pay 
the money. 

Tenement houses are furnished with the rent of the land. Land in my section 
rents from $1.25 to as high as $5 an acre. It depends upon the location and 
quality of the land. 

Q. Having said nothing at all about that cl^ps of labor, you would better explain 
that. What is the tenant?—A. The tenant is the one who runs the land for you, 
and is commonly called a cropper, owning his own mule, renting him on credit 
or out of his own pocket, usually—credit In tho country sfbre. 

Q. What are the terms?—A. If he pays in cotton (I always think it fair to make 
it a money valuation myself), it runs from about 500 pounds for a one-mule 
-r,,n from 500 pounds to 1,000. 
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Q. That is rent?—A. That is rent. And the landlord has first lien on that rent. 

Q. What privileges has that tenant?—A. House free, garden patches, and wood. 
And we have another system where they work on shares. 

Q. Explain that.—A. The farmer furnishes the land, mule, and the feed of the 
mulo, and the tenant’s house; the tenant furnishes the labor, feeds himself, then 
divides the expenses of the blacksmith, or the repairs, and half the guano, and 
they divide the crop equally between them, share and share alike. The farmer 
puts hiB mule, the feed of tho mule, and land against the labor and feed of the 
labor. Those aro the systems pursued in our section of the country. 

6. (By Senator Mallory.) You said that the rent of tho land was from $1.25 
to $5 an acre. Is that where you rent land without taking any of the product at 
all in compensation?—A. I take the money; it is money valuation, jnst like you 
rent a house for money. 

Q. Yon value the land rented for $1.25?—A. Yes; and he has nothing more to 
do with it. The land I get $5 an acre for is worth $100 an acre; about 5 per cent 
without the tax. The land we get $1.25 for, which is located right close to the 
village,isworthabout$8or$10anacre. That is the open land. Nowthewooded 
land and the waste land, which is included in that valuation of $10 in the aggre¬ 
gate, does not rent at all, except the tenant has tho right to fuel off from it. 

Q. The tenant, or cropper, as you call him, pays no rent at all?—A. The crop¬ 
per pays no l'ent at all. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) In making a statement please give the 
custom of the State and the country rather than a particular locality.—A. You 
are well aware of tho Wild Grass section in Georgia. It is nearly all white labor, 
and they do their own work and own their own land. In north Georgia, in the 
mountains, the principal tenants aro white labor; and that is the custom all over 
tho State with the cropper—equal division. The tenant is a renter; but the crop¬ 
per system is pursued in tho mountains of Georgia, as well as in the Black Belt m 
Cherokee County; they pay tho same way; divide the crop. 

Q. “ Loans to tenants, liens on growing or prospective crops; extent of; effect 
of.”—A. That is the worst part of it. If you go into a country store, asking 
them to help you, the profit charged is not less than 50 per cent, and sometimes 
100. To illustrate, they buy a bushel of corn for 50 cents, and they sell it on time 
for $1; they pay 5 cents a pound for meat, and Bell it at 10 cents a pound; and that 
average time is only 4 months, not 12. If yon go to a cotton factor in Augusta 
or Savannah, or anywhere else, that is tho system of loamng. The tenant, or one- 
horse farmer, goes to the cotton factor and says he wants $100, and the cotton 
factor says, “ Yes; yon can get it at« percent/ But that does not tell the tale. 
He takos an obligation from that one-horse farmer that he will send him 10 bales 
of cotton and pay him a commission of $1.50 a bale. Well, if the acts of the 
King’s enemy or the acts of God should prevent him from making that 10 bales 
of cotton he has got to pay that $15. He pays that whether he makes it or not. 
I do not believe it is legal payment, but if he does not pay it he does not get any 
more advances. When yon count that up, it is about 23 per cent; that does not 
include insurance or transportation, or anything else. In the town where I live 
the rate on a bale of cotton is 15 cents a hundred, and 75 cents a bale for 30 miles, 
a pretty stiff rate. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) What town is that?—A. Waynesboro, near Au¬ 
gusta. To be accurate, it is just 32 miles, and it is 75 cents. 

t). How are these merchants who advance to croppersand farmers protected?— 
A. Generally by taking the landlord with them—a lien on the crop. Generally 
he sizes up what the crop will be. 

Q. Suppose it is the landlord himself, do they not then make him give a lien?— 
A. When they make the landlord waive his lien, that is the Bame as the landlord 
giving the lien, because the tenant himself may make enough to pay it. The law 
m Georgia gives the landlord the first lien on all crops, and gives the second Uen 
to the man who advances the supplies. Now, to make it doubly secure, he gets 
tho landlord to waive his lien notes; then he has a lien for the supplies, ana he 
has the whole thing. 

Q. Do the landholders ever waive that lien without accepting rents?—A. Yes, 
very often without accepting rents, in our section. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You mean to say get nothing?—A. That 
they get nothing if the merchant sizes up what the negro can make, and he gen¬ 
erally does. Now, I will give you another illustration of that. We will take the 
renter who rents right square out for the money. The landlord takes that note 
to one of our local county banks and asks that bank to discount it: he indorsee 
the tenant’s note. It is largely now the landowner who wants a little money. 
He goes into the bank: “ Yes, we will do it for you, but we will take off 10 per 
cent. ” If it is $100 they give you $90 back, and the note is due the 1st of October, 
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which is 8 months, and it you multiply that by four you get the percentage that 
they charge there. I will tell you what is the cause of all this, in my humble 
opinion. It is the national-bank act outlawing real estate as a security. When 
the war ended we had nothing in the world left for sechrity but land, and we had 
nothing to put up; and we were then plundered and pilfered as much as they 
pleased, to get something to support this large population thrown on us without 
a thing in the world, ana it has been so ever since, and the remedy is to give land 
the dignity of security. 

Q. You mean to say that you want the national bapks to loan money on real 
estate as collateral?— A. Yes. 

Q. And that the fanners have nothing but that?—A. Nothing but that. 

Q. They are shut up to this system to get advances?—A. Yes. 

Q. And otherwise they give loans on something they have not got?—A. I under¬ 
stand that. We are shut up to the lien system. It is a wrong system. . 

Q. And the man who furnishes guano or com or flour must be secured in some 
way, so you have a system in Georgia of securing for advances by giving what 
they call crop liens?—A. Yes; crop liens. 

Q. And those crop liens are made in what season of the year?—A. Those crop 
liens commence about the 1st of January and end about the 1st of September, 
when the cotton begins to be picked. 

Q. You mean to say farmers are shut up to that system because robbed of the 
credit landought to give them?—A. Yes; I do suy that, jxisitively; the land ought 
to be their credit. 

Q, Is that the cause of the State banks in Georgia decreasing?—A. No; the 
State banks, before the war, increased; the land was the highest security we had, 
as it is in Europe to-day; lands are the highest security kuown there, but we are 
smarter financiers than the Europeans. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) If lands had been put up as security in that early date, 

when there was comparatively no money-A. (Interrupting.) Wo had plenty 

of bank capital then; my town had three more at that time than now. 

Q. The question is, would these lands have lieen private? Would they not 
have been sold for security, perhaps, and the condition have been worse?—A. No; 
I do not think so. In my county, Burke, the largest agricultural county in 
Georgia, we have scarcely a man there—I have lived there 2!) years—who has a 
large farm who has not been taken up on an interest account and sold out and 
absorbed by the merchant. You can not legislate to protect f ools. Tho more you 
let fools alone the better off you will be. Just let the farmer to-day be untram¬ 
meled. He wants no protection whatever, but wants no legislation against his 
interests. That is his idea about it. Give him reasonable transportation for his 
goods to the market, and reasonable rates of interest, and tho cotton farmer can 
take care of himself. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If the farmer of the South could use his 
land as a credit, would it lower the rate of interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how much?—A. I think it ikould be about the legal rate of interest in 
Georgia. 

Q. About 7 per cent?—A. About 7 per cent. We were speaking of the rates of 
interest Wednesday. I have covered entirely this land association, tho result 
of that Corbin Banking Company, and others; I do not specify them any more 
than any other. The rule is, if a man wanted $10,000, he apparently got it at 
8 per cent interest, but here comes in a big commission—20 pe» cent commission 
for indorsing that loan—and when he got the money actually in his hands he got 
$1,000; so he paid 8 per cent on $10,000 for 5 years, or as long as the loan lasted, 
and got $7,000 in the beginning. The result was he was sold out. 

Q. Did . that system of loaning and borrowing money prevail for a long time in 
the South or not?—A. Almost universally. 

Q. It does not now much?—A. Largely now. The store-keeping business is 
more dominant than it ever was. 

Q. Explain'why it was, instead of going to Augusta and Atlanta to borrow 
money on his real estate, a fanner had to go to the Boston Company, Corbin 
Blanking Company, or some other company to get money.—A. Because the 
national-bank act outlawed his security. 

6. Is the landed property of the South the only property outlawed by the 
national-bank act?—A. I do not know of anything else, especially at this time. I 
think mules, or something of that sort—they would not take personalty. 

Q. How about railroad bonds, State bonds, and county bonds?—A. Yes; mighty 
glad to get them: railroad stock, factory stock, or any other kind of stock that I 
know of. I think some of our national banks in Georgia have a very good recol¬ 
lection of the Central Railroad stocks. 
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Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Does not real estate really hold substantial, stable 
value, better than many things accepted by national banks?—A. Yes, decidedly. 
Real estate really fluctuates less than anything I know of. I will give you an 
illustration: I have known of one factory stock that sold for 210; to-day you can 
secure that factory stock at 65. „ . , „ , „ 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do I understand you to say that the 
misfortunes of the planters of the South, and the laborers therefore connected 
with them, largely come out of this banking system?—A. I do think so; yes. I 
do not see any difference between a national bank and a State bank, except the 
difference in currencv. I think that national banks have done more to injure 
agricultural interests of the South than any legislation ever enacted by the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

Q. How about grading and classing the cotton; who has that to do?—A. The 
merchant classifies it, if the seller is ignorant, to suit himself. If the Beller is 
intelligent, he generally classifies it correctly. 

Q. Yon mean to say, then, in the first place, the farmer, the landlord, the ten¬ 
ant, the cropper, or the laborer, if they have any advances made to them, are all 
in the hands of the money loaner?—A. Almost invariably, with a few exceptions. 
There are some men who are not. 

Q. We are talking about the general rule.—A. Yes. 

Q. To begin with, they are all in the hands of the money loaner?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the crops are raised they are all mortgaged?—A. Nine-tenths of them. 

Q, It is delivered to the factor, or to the merchant, or whoever holds that lien, 
under that mortgage at a given date, as he gets it out?—A. They are all due, but 
he pays along when he gets it out. 

Q. Due on the 1st of October?—A. Yes; 1st or 15th. 

Q. Does not that have a tendency to depress the price of cotton?—A. No ques¬ 
tion, if you rush into a new market more than it can consume. If you run a 
crop of watermelons to New York it will depress the price. It is the Bame thing 


in cotton. 

Q. You say, then, that the employer of labor is at a disadvantage in that all 
cotton of the South is due on the market at a given time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Liverpool has nothing to do with it, but seems to do it?—A. That is 
true; it has a tendency to depress prices. 

Q. There is the whole crop of cotton of the entire South—six. eight, or ten mil¬ 
lions of bales—put on the market in 16 or 15 days?—A. Y'es. 

Q. What is the usual answer when the merchant is asked to advance the price 
of cotton along about that lime? Does ho say he has plenty of money but no 
money to buy cotton?—A. They generally say they have plenty or, veiy often, 
no. i know one thing of my own knowledge; they did not have any money to 
pay for cotton, but they bought it, neverthel. ss, about the time it came along. 

Q. Is cotton cheapest the 10th or 15th of October?—A. Generally lower than 
almost any time. I think last year or this year—crop of 1598 or I860—averaged 
the fanner in our section a fraction over 4 cents on the farm. 

9- What, in your opinion, does cotton cost the fanner to raise it?—A. Yon can 
raise cotton at the present price at $3 labor, but at $6 labor it is a loss. It costs 
over 0 cents a pound to make it. 

Q. You mean $6 a month?—A. Six dollars a month: it takes to run a mule on 
a cotton plantation two and a half hands to the plow; in other words, five hands 
to two plows. You can not cut them in two, but that is the average. In other 
words, it would take two good hands and a half-grown child to make a crop for 
one mule. 

Q. The mule does the plowing.—A. The mule does the plowing, the negro does 
the hoeing and picking; together their work will make a cotton crop in my sec¬ 
tion. That labor costs us $6 a month, and rations $2.50 for one plow, and it is a 
very good farmer, white or black, that will make 10 bales of cotton to the plow 
and gather it. At a fraction over 4 cents—a standard bale of cotton is 500 pounds— 
10 bales of cotton at $20 a bale is $200, and you have given $250 on that for labor 
without anything else. That is the condition that we are in to-day. We do not 
count his interest account, nor the wear and tear of his mule. Tho general esti¬ 
mate of the wear and tear of a mule on a cotton farm is about $25 a year; it may 
be a little exorbitant, but we will even put it at $15. Generally, when he goes 
four years through tlie hands of the negro, it is pretty near to $100 he costs, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If that condition now confronts you will it not force 
you to raise other crops or try to make money in another way?—A. I have tried 
on cotton; I have diversified, and I have not made any money by diversification. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqdhar.) What is the character of your market?—A. I run a 
truck farm. I grow green peas and everything I know of. I have raised horses, 
668a-4 
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cows, and hogs, and I have diversified it for the last 8 years, and have not been 
able to make a dollar; but I have been able to keep my land from being mort¬ 
gaged—that is, 1,500 acres. 

Q. Is the Augusta price regulated at all by the prices of New York or else¬ 
where?—A, Liverpool controls the prices. 

0. I mean diversified products of the farm?—A. No; New York does not con- 
trolthat. Itisgenerally the people at home. My experience is confined to cotton. 
The nearer you sell anything at home the better off you are. The closer you sell 
a bale of cotton to your gin house the better off you are. Then there is another 
thing that comes up that we farmers have to pay that Ike do not get anything for, 
and that is the bagging and ties; it is absolute loss. The average cost of bag¬ 
ging and ties in our section with merchants is about 85 cents; the absolute cost is 
about 60. The absolute tare of a cotton bale is 24| pounds, according to the test 
of the mills in Augusta, and Mr. Alexander says he hopes to get it down to 24 
pounds. The tare in Liverpool is 30 pounds, which is 0 pounds taken from us. 
Any process that will get rid of bagging and ties will be another great benefit to 
the farmer. 

Q. (By Senator Mai.i.ory. ) Have yon had any experience at all with this new 
method?—A. Round bale? 

Q. Round bale, and also the small bale?—A. 24 by 54? That is the biggest hum¬ 
bug of all; that does not remedy the evil at all. Let us take that 24 by 54. You 
do not get rid of bagging, you do not get rid of tie, and you do not get rid of 
compressing. The ordinary bale of cotton has only a density of 12J pounds, and 
the 24 bv 54 has 224 pounds. 

Q. I think it is 12 by 36. I am not accurate on the size, but the density of the 
bale is 4T pounds. The tare on the Lowry bale is only 1 per cent.—A. The tare 
of the square bale—it is hullabaloo, this square bale of cotton—that, too, is com¬ 
pressed. Then another thing that farmers have to pay for is what is called 
country damage. God knows there is no country damage on a bale of cotton 
when it leaves the country ginkouse. 

Q. How much is deducted for that?—A. We estimate, in Liverpool, §500,000 
for the entire crop. 

Q. How about the round bales?—A. I am greatly in favor of the round bales, 
after investigating them, with one exception—it is dry. with everything tight. 
In other words, a man does not own his press: he only pays rent to use it, and 
guarantees, whether he uses it or not, to pay a royalty on it for 1? years, and for 
the patent arrangement $100 for 17 years. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston. ) Will vou explain what a round bale is?— 
A. There are two systems of round bales. One we call the batting system; it 
takes cotton as it comes out of the ginhouse from the condenser, comes up the 
batting form, and passes through two presses, iron rolls, and rolls the bale in that 
way. That is the American bale. The Lowry bale is fed into a hopper on top 
of slots that revolve around it. and passes over little slots and spokes, the spiral 
system, just like a screw. The packing is done by hydraulic press underneath, 
and as it passes through this spiral winding it straightens the filler. The other 
bale injures the filler. 

Q. What is the standard weight?—A. The round bale is 250 pounds, and two 
of them make a standard bale; and they are covered. 

Q. And by that you get rid of the ties?—A. That is bound by four wires. In 
this spiral-packed bale there is a hole, and you ran a wire through the hole and 
around on the outside, and when you cut those wires it just opens like a screw— 
exactly like an old-fashioned wooden screw. There is no unwinding at all. The 
American bale has to be unwound to get out. The Lowry bale, in my humble 
judgment, is the best. 

Q. What is the present cost of a bale, as ready for market?—A. The absolute 
cost is about 62 cents—the bagging and ties; ginning is $1, and packing would 
come to $1. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiar.) How is it with the Lowry and the other one?— A. The 
ginning and packing of the old Lowry bale is $2; about $2.20. 

Q. (By Senator Mali.oky.) Is there a saving in that over the other?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. The Lowry is half the size of the standard bale?—A. I am basing everything 
on the 500-pound standard bale. Two bales together cost 40 cents, which would 
be $2.40, including bagging and ties. There w 50 cents each on the round bales, 
royalty; then the ginner gets his dollar; then the lugging and ties are 20 cents 
less than the gunny-bagging bale. It is 41 cents to compr^s a square bale, and 
the round bale is already compressed; that is the only saving. Yon do not lose 
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24 pounds tare at 6 cents, which would be $1.44 a bale, and the amount charged 
for tare would end there. Then they can not pilfer the bale either. There is no 
15-pound pilferage, as Mr. Hester puts it. , _ . . , 

0 Why can they not steal it?—A. No; they can not do it. That is another 
advantage of the Lowry bale. You can not false pack or mix pack; the farmer 
can not play the rascal there. „ , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is, introduce foreign substances?—A. You can 
not do it. It will show at the inspection. 

Q You can do that with the American bale?—A. You can false pack the 
American square bale. The round bale—Lowry bale—saves 45 cents a hundred— 

0.0044 per cent. „ , ,, . , 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is the Lowry an English patent.'—A. It is by a 
Boston man—American; I think he is a naturalized Irishman. 

Q. Thoy rent the machine?—A. It costs $1,000 to build the presses. They 
sell them to the farmer or ginner for $500, and every bale has a tax on it of 50 
cents or $1 for a 500-pound bale. If that ginner does not use that press after¬ 
wards he is bound to pay $100 royalty, whether he uses it or not, for 17 years, 
and there is the wrong part of it. The other one is worse still; I have not had 
time to read on it—the American bale; I have just hastily looked over it. There 
is one danger in the cotton baling, and that is another trust; another trust in 
Texas has had a great deal of trouble with the American bale. The Texas legis¬ 
lature has been legislating against it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Is that trust created by patent?—A. Yes. 

CJ. That is the father of it?—A. The railroads are the '• mammy and daddy” of 
trusts. They are like the hen that lays the egg without the rooster. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) One would gather from your testimony that the farm¬ 
ers through Georgia are in a pitiable condition, and yet it is generally con 
sidered that Georgia is a prosperous State,—A. Well, our tax returns last year 
show a decrease. 

q. According to your testimony you lose money making cotton. Do you make 
it up in any other way?—A. I told you how I settled in Burke County. 

Q. What is it that makes Georgia a prosperous State?—A. Georgia is not a 
prosperous State. The tax returns have decreased in the last year or two, and 
the tax has increased, unfortunately. 

Q. Do you make up for this loss in cotton with your peaches and water¬ 
melons?—A. The watermelon industry in Georgia has been absolutely destroyed 
by freights. No man can raise watermelons profitably in Georgia to-day. My 
county used to 1* one of the largest watermelon-growing counties. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Does that apply to other products?—A. Wo can 
not ship products to New York from where I live. The railroads beat us out. 

Q. (By Mr. FAitquHAR.) How many miles are you from Augusta?—A. About 
02 miles. 

Q. Is freight on that 32 miles equal to water transportation from Augusta to 
New York?—A. I do not think it is. I am not positive about it. It is 90 cents a 
bale on 500-pound bales of cotton. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Thirty-two miles?—A. Yes. Now I will give yon an 
illustration: On the Southern road, or South Carolina road, running from Augusta 
to Charleston, the freight on a bale of cotton to Langley Cotton Mills, 7 miles 
was 25 cents. Since the Southern road absorbed the South Carolina road they 
charge 9 cents per 100, 45 cents per bale, as against 25. There is one of your 
trusts; yon say there are no. trusts in railroads. While I am on this railroad 
question: I was talking with" Mr. Scott of the Georgia Railroad in regard to the 
round bale. I said; “What are you going to do? What is the tonnage of the 
round bale? ” “ Well,” he says,I would lie perfectly willing to reduce rates 
from competing points, but from noncompeting points 1 can not reduce rates. I 
can put in, with this round bale, (10,000 pounds of cotton, and, with the square 
bale, 20,000 pounds. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Into what?—A. Into a box car. That is 
Mr. Scott’s own statement, no longer than Thursday afternoon. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think the road you are speaking of now has 
enough tonnage to reduce rates? Do you know anything about the dividends of the 
road?—A. That is the question, The Louisville and Nashville road pays a rental 
of $600,000, and it pays dividend earnings of 11 per cent to its owners. I think 
they could reduce it on that. To he just to the road, I want to state nothing but 
the truth. I do not want to do any concern an injustice. The road does not earn 
all the rental, but they have to pay nearly the equivalent to it in improvements 
and the rental. 
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(By Senator Mau.ohy.) Since they bought it?—A. Since they leased it. 

Put on improvements, you say?—A. I think it is capitalized at something 
like $7,000,000. 

Q. You say improvements, do you mean by that, distinct from repairs?—A. 
Improved shops, improved depots, improved everything, improved rails. 

(f. Do you know actually what that particular road is making now on the capi¬ 
talization?—A. Well, they consider it in Augusta a good 7 per cent investment 
outside of the bank, and the bank makes a little over 1 per cent, making it a 7 per 
cent investment. They guarantee that stock when they lease it; they guarantee 
it at 11 per cent, 10 per cent, the bank making a little .over 1 per cent. 

Q. The railroad pays stockholders now 10 per cent?—A. Well, they do not make 
it; I think their deficit is about $80,000 to $100,000 a year. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Mr. Farqnhar asked you if you thought 
they would lose if they reduced rates.—A. On the capitalization? 

Q. You think the road loses $100,000 to $150,000 a year? If so, they are not in 
good shape to reduce rates?—A. If they can reduce from competing points they 
can reduce it from local points. 

Q. That is not the question.—A. If they do it on the one hand, they ought to 
do it on the other. It is a 7 per cent road anyhow. The Louisville and Nashville 
road is using it simply to break down competition and it makes up what it loses 
in that competition. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you stato what is the cost of shipping a bale of 
cotton to Liverpool, and then the cost of getting a bale to the seaboard from your 
place?—A. I think from Augusta to Savannah it is $1.30 a bale, or a little over. 

Q. And then 3,000 miles to Liverpool, how much?—A. I think it is about one 

Q uarter of a penny a pound. It may be more than that. I would not be positive, 
t may be about $3 or $2.50 a bale, or one-quarter of a penny. 

Q. Double the cost of getting it to Savannah?—A. Yes; but when you add my 
freight on to that, and then freight to Savannah, it is about equal to 00 cents, which, 
added to $1.50, makes it about equal, laying 10 cents off. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Take up the question of immigration as 
it affects the farm. Is there anything of that down South?—A. We will never 
have immigration as long as the negro is there: in the Black Belt I mean. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory. ) You stated that the cause for the absence of immi¬ 
gration is the cheapness of labor. Is that the only cause?—A. I think that is the 
real cause. Nobody but the negro and the Chinaman can live on what we pay 
the negro. 

Q. Is there nothing in the social status of the field labor there; would the white 
man work alongside of the negro in the field?—A. That would not be necessary 
for white labor. 

Q. I am speaking of black people?—A. Well, almost all labor is negro. The 
way we do in my country we work separately from the negro. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What inducement has the European labor 
to go South and work where the Mack negro is?—A. None whatever, for the sim¬ 
ple fact that he can not live as cheaply, itnless it is the Chinaman. You must 
recollect that the Italian or Chinaman can not do that work for less than the 
negro. Then they have not social relations. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) That is what I wanted to get at.—A. If they came 
in colonies they would have social relations, but if they come individually they 
do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Has the establishment of mills in Georgia brought 
any immigration there?—A. I think, without exception, a very few. The excep¬ 
tion would absolutely prove the rule. It is all white Southern labor in our cotton 
mills; I know it is so around Augusta; we have no Canadian labor. I know they 
started a mill recently to make fine goods. All our labor was very awkward at 
it; they had to be taught; they are running them now; they are a great deal bet¬ 
ter. At one time it was agitated to bring Canadian lalior and put it in that mill; 
they had to abandon it; they did not bring it; I do not know why. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Are they getting along without any new labor?— A. 
Yes. 

Have they had success down there in making fine fabrics?—A. No. 

It is an experiment?—A. Yea. It has been a failure so far; but the mill peo¬ 
ple are learning. Theymakenomoneyandlosenomoney. They are swapping one 
dollar for a new one. I was talking with the president tho other day; he said 
he saw his way clear to make money on the finer class of goods. Oh, there is no 
doubt about the people learning it here. If the Anglo-Saxon can learn it in 
England he can learn it in America. I do not see any distinction in the Anglo- 
Saxon. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it not a rule, generally, that they are not Anglo- 
Saxons who work in these mills?—A. In Georgia they are all natives. We are 
getting rid of Northern superintendents very rapidly. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Are cotton factories making money down 
South?—A. Yes; they do, but they reduce wages. 

Q. What advantage did the low price of cotton give the Southern manufac¬ 
turer-difference between freights?—A. Yon see in a bale of cotton there is 75 
pounds loss in the manufacture. They save that 75 ponnds loss and the differ¬ 
ence in freight, too. In other words, you take a bale of cotton and there is only 
425 ponnds of cotton in it, the 75 pounds is in the by-product, bagging, tare, seed, 
sand, and dirt. I think our labor is somewhat cheaper than theirs, and we work 
our labor in the mills in Georgia 11 hours and in New England they work 10. 

Q. You havo the additional advantage of light and longer hours?—A. Light 
ami longer hours—4 per cent, you might say. 

Q. Do they have any advantage in the waste; for instance, a bale of cotton of 
the samo class of cotton spun in Augusta—do you know what the difference in 
loss is on account of the climate, and so on, outside of what you have already 
stated?—A. No; I think generally about 15 per cent on what they call 5-yard 
goods. On liner goods the loss is greater. In muslins they require more care in 
getting out the fiber. Tho whole secret in cotton manufacture is in the carding 
room, and all starts to bo carded in tho carding room first. 

Q. What is the State of Georgia or the South doing to educate the agricultural 
labor—anything?—A. We have no textile school. We have a technical school. 
They are starting to build one in Augusta now. 

Q. I asked you what you were doing to educate the agricultural labor?—A. 
They all have the same advantages, white and black, with the common-school 
system; and we spend several millions of dollars a year equally between the 
races. I do not think there is any distinction in the money question between the 
white and the black, except there is no mixture of schools like you said you had 
in Ohio, Mr. Harris. 

Q. The schools are kept separate?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the teachers and support are all paid from the common fund?—A. I 
think that the teachers and the expenses are all paid from the common fund. 
The negroes can have white teachers or they can have negro teachers; that is left 
to their predilections—their own choice. 

hj- (By Mr. FAnquiiAR.) Within the last 10 years, what has been the proportion 
of increase of your appropriations for schools and school facilities in the State of 
Georgia?—A. I think it has been nearly double. 

Q. Are there complaints made of lack of facilities in your State?—A. No; I do 
not hear of any. Sometimes there is some little complaint that the school term 
is not long enough, but that arises largely from the poverty of the people being 
unable to stand any more taxation. I think the State of Georgia is bearing all 
the taxation on that line that it is possible for it to bear with the depressed 
condition of agriculture. 

Q. Are the schools provided for by other than the general tax in your State?— 
A. General taxation. 


Q. Are there special license fees or anything else that enters into the support 
of your schools?—A. The county tax and the State tax and the railroad appro¬ 
priations; and there are some schools that have donations from outsiders, both 
negro and white schools. For instance, Atlanta College, and Lucy Haney Insti- 
tutem my town. In Augusta they have, of course, that donation more than the 
white. Then we have another school that has been given a donation- - Payne 
Institute. I think Mr. Payne, who founded that school, was from Missouri. 
That is a high school. 

• 9-What- the school age of children in Georgia?—A. I think they take them 
into the public schools at about 8; require them to be 8. 

Q. Six to 18, is it?—A. Yes. 

y■ What per cent of from 6 to 18 are enrolled? Do they go to school generally, 
or not?—A. I think in the cities they generally go; I think in the country they do 
not. I think the percentage—take the statistics of 1890—of illiteracy in Georgia 
was 18 per cent among the whites and 87 per cent among the negroes. Strange 
to say—I am ashamed to admit it before this commission—the census of 1890 
showed my own city was the most illiterate in the United States. 

(By Senator Mallory.) That includes the whites as well as the blacks?—A. 
I hat includes aU. I have my opinion of the cause of it. I do not know as it is 
well for me to say. 

t 5’. PfJPi Farqchar.) What is your opinion as to the cause of it?— A. Well 
I think it is too much politics in the schools. ’ 
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Q. What ia your town?—A. Augusta. I think politics is about as had a thing 
for education as railroads are for fostering the trusts. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What remedies would you suggest to the 
commission to be incorporated into law by the States or by the General Govern¬ 
ment to better the condition of the fanners and laborers of the South?—A. The 
first is to abolish the outlawing of realty. Let realty be a good collateral secu¬ 
rity. The second is Governmental ownership of railroads. 

Q. Anything else?—A. Have the Government let national banks run their own 
affairs instead of protecting them by taxing other people for issuing notes and 
circulation. Let the national banks hew to the line and take care of themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do yon not think that there is another large question 
that concerns the whole agricultural world—taxation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that enters in more than some of these questions yon have 
mentioned?—A. How are you going to help taxation with a deficit? Taxation is 
government in its last analysis. 

Q. Has it not been the complaint of the Georgia farmer that he is taxed more 
than the manufacturer and owner of personal property?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give the commission your views on this taxation that rests on the 
farmer, on his agricultural lands, and his personal property?—A. On the first 
proposition, how are yon going to reduce taxation—the first proposition our 
Supreme Court sat down upon; thought they were wiser than Moses. Moses put 
on an income tax. An income tax is the fairest and most just and equitable 
tax that can be levied. If one has an income he is able to pay it, and if he lias 
not an income he does not have to pay it. Under Moses's law, if he did not make 
10 bushels of corn he need not pay 1 bushel. 

Q. You do not seem to catch my meaning. Does the Georgia farmer bear a 
disproportionate rate of taxation, compared to other classes in Georgia?—A. Yes, 
and Ohio the same way, if you want that down. Mr. Chase said that it had been 
puzzling statesmen for thousands of years how to tax capital, and you have no 
solution of it yet, and he did not, either. 

Q. Providing it came to this commission to find a remedy and introduce the 
remedy into the State of Georgia, in respect to the taxation of agricultural lands, 
what in your opinion ought it to lie?—A. An income tax in the State. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Mr. Farquhar asked yon this plain ques¬ 
tion, If the real estate of Georgia is not made to bear the great burden of taxa¬ 
tion?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Your idea is that notes and accounts pay no taxes?—A. Nor gold watches. 

Q. And that bonds and stocks are hid out more or less, and all those things are 
hid out. Does the money that handles the entire cotton trade of Georgia pay any 
taxes?—A. No, it does not. 

Q. Do you know what the number of tons is?—A. I think it is nearly a million: 
I am not positive, but I have some recollection that that is about the amount. 

<j. Can you give the commission any information as to how that comes into 
Georgia and then gets out?—A. The notes do not pay. They take the notes in 
Georgia and sell them out into another Btate. That is the way they hide it out. 
The notes are taken after the tax return; that is the way. 

Q. And they are disposed of before the collection day comes along?—A. Taken 
after the 1st of April. 

Q. Come in between?—A. Come in along after the tax returns and tax col¬ 
lections. 

Q. Is there not a great deal of other business done there the same way?—A. 
Lots of it. The solution of that is, that if a note or an account has not the stamp 
of the tax collector on it that the tax has lieen paid on it, that it can not be sued 
on in a court of justice. 

Q. The money that handles the cotton in Georgia begins to come in and move 
it out at what time?—A. About the 1st of September; if it is an early crop, about 
the last of August. 

Q. When is the cotton all sold and gone?—A. They commence collecting their 
notes in November, as a general thing, and get through then. The tax collector 
comes in the 1st of March. 

Q. The 1st of March all the money and notes have gono out?—A. I do not think 
the State of Georgia gets a single cent of tax on cotton notes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Or cotton money?—A. Or cotton money, either, and I 
do not think it gets any money on any other kina of notes scarcely, or very little. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The witness has stated that the farmer of Ohio and 
Georgia in particular bears the burden of taxation.—A. Yes, t do. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any other State in which that is not equally 
true.or nearly so?—A. That is true. If you take the broad proposition, 1 will 
quote your statesman, Mr. Chase, that labor pays all the taxes. 
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Q. Labor pays all the taxes, but the question at issue now is whether the farmer 
pays more.—A. The source of wealth is land and soil, and if Adam Smith is right 
m his political economy, all wealth is what is taken out of the country in one year. 

Q, Is the farmer paying more taxes, in proportion to his ownership of this 
wealth, than the mechanic, the miner who owns a little home?—A. No, I do not 
think they pay any more than the mechanic or the miner. 

Q. You do not believe they pay more in proportion?—A. But they pay a great 
deal more than the capitalist. 

Q. That, perhaps, is generally true in all the States.—A. All the States. They 
do not pay any more than the miner or anything more than the cotton planter or 
anybody else that owns a home. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Then, to better the condition of the South¬ 
ern people, the farmer and the laborer, you would recommend that this commis¬ 
sion suggest to the legislatures the equalization of taxation?—A. The equalization 
of taxation. 

Q. On all values?—A. On full values and outlawed notes that have not paid the 
taxes. 

Q. And then you recommend that the national banking act bo so amended that 
a man can borrow money on his real property as well as his factory stock?—A. 
Let the owners of property be capable of creating a debt on it, and break up all 
this collection of debts; take all the trammels off the property possible. 

Q. Any other recommendations that you have to make that would better the 
condition of things down there?—A. I have no prejudice against railroads, none 
in the world—railroads with legitimate competition; I would like to see more of 
them; but combinations that prevent legitimate competition I am opposed to. 

Q. Does not the State of Georgia tax railroads, every line, every wire, and every 
pole?—A. You never had ataxonrailroadsuntilyouhadtheToombsconstitution, 
They are taxed now, but not at their value. 

Q. Are they not taxable in any county in which they go?—A. Yes, that is the 
Glenn law. 

Q. The Georgia Railroad pays no taxes to the State.—A. That was their char¬ 
ter. They are paying their chartered rates, but under the constitution we can 
not tax them. 

Q. But outside of that all railroads are taxed.—A. Up to that, none of them 
paid. General Toombs made that so they had to pay. I have not any prejudice 
against legitimate competition, but 1 must say I have very considerable prejudice 
against any combine that means to take advantage of the people. 

Q. You make a distinction between a corporation ami a combine, do you?— 
A. Yes: a corporation is different. 

Q. What is the difference?—A. A corporation operated singly is not so objec¬ 
tionable, but when they combine together to operate together they are very 
objectionable. 

Q. When you speak of railroad combinations, you mean corporations coming 
together to destroy competition?—A. Those two parallel lines, the South Carolina 
and Georgia and the Charlotte and Columbia, I think. 

Q. Can that be done in Georgia under our constitution?—A. It is like Mr. 
Lockwood said about the Pennsylvania Central—they do it. Did not the Central 
Railroad lease tho Georgia Railroad, paralleling lines? 

Q. The constitution of Georgia prohibits it.—A. The executive officers of the 
State did not enforce the law, and you know who the executive officers were. 
The Georgia road is controlled by a noncompeting line; gone out of the hands of 
the Central. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any suggestions to make of a remedy in the 
matter of these store and crop liens? Does any other way seem to promise a 
better outcome both for the owner of the land and for the crop owner?—A. I 
never did believe you could give a mortgage on something you did not have, and 
that is the rottenness of crop liens. That is why I am anxious and hope to live 
to see the day that the national banking law will be repealed—outlawing real 
estate as a security. Then we will not have any liens. The abolishment of the 
State crop liens that we had several years ago—one in South Carolina—also greatly 
benefited the farmers. Then they took the lien from the very beginning; now 
the law says they can take it if the crop is planted. There ought not to be any 
lien at all; it ought to be wiped out. 

Q. Does the lien down there keep the land owner and the cropper in debt con¬ 
tinuously?—A. If he waives his right, it does continuously. 

Q. Is it a cause of poverty down there?—A. Yes; it is very dangerous. Thirty 
years ago, when I moved to Burke County, I served as deputy clerk of the court 
of that county. That was immediately after the war; there were hardly any 
mortgages, but considerable crop liens; and it went on until the State instituted 
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this present system. Then there were a good many prosperous negro farmers 
and a good many prosperous white farmers, hut this system of high percentage 
and mortgaging their crops has absolutely wiped them all out in Burke County— 
almost without exception. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Can you state the relative area of land devoted to 
the cultivation of cotton and that devoted to the cultivation of com and other 
grain?—A. I know what it is in the South—all the Southern States—about the 
cotton area, but 1 do not know whether I could specify accurately for Georgia 
without looking at the year book. The general rule is to plant about 20 acres of 
cotton in our county, and 15 of com. and 5 of other crops. That is about the 
proportion. 

Q. Are the conditions you speak of with reference to cotton also the same with 
reference to com and other grains?—A. Corn on the farm in our State is hardly 
a commercial article. 

Q. It is used at home?—A. It is used at home. If yon go to a man to borrow 
any money on that corn, lie will say, “ Get out of here; I do not want any.” 

Q. I mean with reference to the sharing of the crop?—A. In working on shares, 
we take half the grain and half the corn—share ami sharo alike. We generally 
do not divide the potatoes: wo generally let the share cropper have his potatoes; 
do not bother with them; some take them, but I never did—sweet potatoes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have the prices of land gone up or down 
in the last year?—A. 1 think it has gone down. Values have decreased. 

Q. Is not the standard of the price of land the standard of the price of cotton? 
Is not that the old rule?—A. I think that is the rule; yes. 

Q. As cotton advances land advances?—A. As cotton goes down land goes 
down. There has been a gradual decline; that has been about the difference; it 
is gradually going down, down, down. To give you an illustration, I know a 

F Imitation for which, 30 years ago, I would have lieen willing to give $10 an acre 
can buy it to-day for $3. 

Q. That is not owing to their decrease in production?—A. It is owing to the 
decrease in price. It is just like a stock that does not pay any profit: it is not 
worth anything; the land does not pay any profit: it does not amount to any¬ 
thing. Take Mr. Harris's State; that land, I think, when I investigated it—this 
was in 1^80—was worth $47.50 an acre; that year our lands in Georgia were only 
worth $2.50 per acre. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As a rule, is not the value of the land measured by 
the production of the farms?—A. That is true: the price of land is regulated just 
the same as the price of factory stock. 

Q. You can raise stock in Georgia?—A. Yes; I can raise a horse there as cheaply 
as I can raise a cow. 

Q. You can raise a mule in Georgia?—A. Yes; just as cheaply as I can raise a 
cow; and I do it, and have been doing it for 30 years. 

You can raise hogs?—A. Just as well as you can in Ohio. 

Yon can raise wheat?—A. No. I think wheat is a very poor crop. 

How much is a horse worth?—A. The lowest one I sold was $00 and the 
ugliest one I ever sold was $200. 

Q. I see the average value of your Georgia horses is higher than in Ohio.—A. 
Maybe they are better. 

Q. How much is a mule worth?—A. An average mule will bring from $100 
to $125. 

Q. Is there a profit on a mule?—A. I think a mule can lie raised cheaper than 
a horse, and they stand more rough usage. 

Q. You can raise cattle?—A. Y es. 

Q. You can raise some sheep?—A. I do not know whether my people could be 
converted to it. They can raise cattle cheaper than you can in the West. We 
have a by-product that we used to throw away that is a great deal more valuable 
for feed; that is cotton-seed meal from the cotton seed hulls. 

Q. Can you not raise stock cheaper, really, there than you could in Ohio on 
account of our long winters?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That makes a saving in the winter feed?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You do raise a large amount of stock in Georgia?— 
A. Yes, we do in some sections, a very large amount, and we raise a good many 
hogs. 

Q. Now, the query in my mind was in regard to your agricultural condition, 
when the very crops and stock that we grow in Ohio are valued higher, really, in 
Georgia than in Ohio, and we are in a prosperous condition, and why you are in 
this unprosperous condition? That is something that I can not understand.—A. 
I think tho great cause is this outlawing of our land by the banks, and leaving us 
absolutely stripped of any collateral security at the end of the war, which did 
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not leave yon stripped of any; and again, we have not tho four millions of pen¬ 
sions poured into our State every year—that is another reason; and I do not think 
that the South will ever be prosperous under black labor. 

Q. Does all of your paper go through the banks?—A. Oh, no; it goes to the 
curbstone broker, mostly. 

Q Can you not under your law establish local banks? Does your law forbid 
it?—A. No. 

Q. I am speaking of banks of deposit.—A. Deposit and exchange; we can 
establish those. 

Q. Do you have those in your county?—A. Yes; we have two, and they are the 
ones that charge about 10 per cent interest. 

q, Does the law forbid organizing more?—A. No; you can have as many as you 
please. 

Q. If it is oppressive will they not organize more?—A. Before they put this 
other one there, the interest was really 50 per cent, but they have reduced it down 
now to about 40. 

Q. What I was trying to get at was how the national-banking system was such 
a heavy load on you when you can organize banks of deposit and exchange that 
will do all the business that the national banks will do, except issue?—A. Very 
often these little State banks exhaust their capital and they have to go to the 
North to their correspondents, which are generally national banks in New York, 
to borrow money, and they have to put up this collateral security, and when they 
put the land in there, they do not want it. That is this matter. They can not 
rediscount such paper as that at the North, even with the indorsements. 

Q. Do you not think that diversification of agricultural industry would be a 
great relief to your State?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been at it?—A. I have been at it 5 years now, in that 
diversified industry. 

Q. You are beginning to sell the crops you have raised?—A. I sell horses, cows, 
hogs, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbages, carrots, turnips, beets, and every¬ 
thing else, and raise rice, too. 

Q. Can Georgia to-day raise cotton as cheaply as Texas?—A. Yes; with hired 
labor she can raise it just as cheaply as Texas, but she can not compete with the 
white labor of Texas with her labor. 

Q. Is her soil as productive as Texas’s soil?—A. No. 

Q. Is it raised with white labor?—A. No; I was in Texas. I went out to look 
after that. I went right to the Brazos River, where the soil iB as deep as tins 
room, and I asked a cousin of mine what that land could make, and he said: “ I 
have made as high as 3 bales to the acre on it.” “ How much corn?” He said: 
“ 75 bushels.” I said to him, “ Cousin Jim, that is not what I want to get at. 
How much do you average in 5 years? That is the way to test crops. One experi¬ 
ment does not always prove the experiment.” And he said: “ Iaverago about 
three-quarters of a bale, and I average about 25 bushels of com to the acre.” 
Now, I said: “Jim, what do you pay your labor?” We were paying then, in 
Georgia, $10. He said: "We nay $18 dollars a month for labor.” I said: “ What 
do you pay for picking?” “ We pay $1 a hundred.” We paid 50 cents. Isaythat 
with hired labor I do not believe Texas can raise cotton any cheaper than we can 
in Georgia; and no one can make money at the higher labor. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) In addition to that, they do not use guano 
in Texas and we do. Now, what does that fertilizer cost in Georgia to the acre?— 
A. About $2.25, but does not the difference in tho price of labor make up for that? 
Is not their labor higher than ours, and does not that make a difference? We were 
getting about 12 cents a pound at that time, and then the difference in the labor 
of Texas and Georgia. Then here is another condition: we do not have the disas¬ 
ters in Georgia as generally as they do in Texas. Our crops are more certain. 
This last year and the year before that Texas had a good many disasters. The 
bulk of the cotton of Texas is made by white labor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does supply and demand have any effect upon the 
price of cotton?—A. I am one of the fools who do not believe in the law of supply 
and demand. I know some people who believe in it, but I say I am one of the 
fools who do not. I do not believe that God Almighty ever made a mistake, and 
he never made too much for any people if they were all employed. 

Q. What is the production of cotton in the United States?—A. We do not know 
what this year’s is going to be; last year’s crop was eleven million two hundred 
and some thousand bales. 

Q. What is the production of the world?—A. Now, that is a question. There is 
a great deal of doubt about what is the production in China. I have heard that 
the Chinese crop was estimated as high as 12,000,000 bales. 

Q. What is the demand in bales per year?—A. I never paid much attention to 
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this eastern crop, because the American crop is gradually putting that out in the 
European market , and even sweeping the Chinese cotton out of its own market. 
Mr. Alexander’s statement on that is simply that the fiber.of the Chinese cotton 
is not strong enough to stand the spinning machinery; it would stand the old 
spinning wheel and the old loom, but it will not stand the modern spinning 
machinery. 

Q. What is the consumption of cotton in tlio United States?—A. Something 
over 8,000,000 bales. The South consumed about 1,200,000 bales, I think. 

Q. What is the consumption of cotton in the world?—Ac I do not know exactly. 
We never could get at China with her 400,000,000 people. 

Q. In other words, what has become of the difference between the 11,000,000 
bales and the amount of the whole production? Where does that go to?—A. It 
goes into the equilibrium of the difference in production. A short crop this year 
and a long crop next year fills in the hole, just like your wheat crop. It goes 
abroad and here too. 

Q. Do you not think now when we raise wheat at the North and you raise cot¬ 
ton at the South that we are raising too much?—A. No; I do not. I do not think 
you ever raised a bushel too much or we a pound too much. Do you think the 
Almighty ever made a mistake? 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The Almighty is not before the commission?—A. Oh, 
I know that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As long as there is a large crop do you not expect 
to take a smaller price for it?—A. No; I will quote Mr. Chase again, •• It is tho 
moneythat fluctuates, especially tho paper money." 

Q. When there is a failure of the crop in some other part of the world, then do 
you not expect a higher price?—A. The biggest crop we ever had, the crop of 
1890, brought us the most money. That was the largest crop and it brought us 
more money than we ever did make. 

Q. I am speaking of the production of the world.—A. I must be candid with 
you, I am not familiar with the production of the world because we can not get 
at it, and nobody else knows what China makes. If China did not make any cot¬ 
ton we would not begin to make enough cotton to do China, because the people 
of China wear cotton goods almost entirely. 

Q. What effect, in your opinion, has gambling in cotton upon tho prices of cot¬ 
ton?—A. I do not think it amounts to a hill of beans. 

Q. And operating in stocks’—A. The only thing that can put up prices and 
put them down is the combine. I think this war on the bucket shops is all non¬ 
sense. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) The .State of Georgia makes a little over 
1,000,000 bales of cotton; she sells that at 5 cents; that is a certain amount of 
money that comes to the credit of the farmers of Georgia for that cotton crop?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if that cotton were put through the cotton press and manufactured 
inside the limits of Georgia, if you take that 1,000,000 bales and put it in Savannah 
manufactured, what would it sell for manufactured? I am not talking about 
labor and freights, or anything.—A. I think it would bring at least 50 per cent 
more. 

Q. A bale of cotton weighing 500 ponnds sold in its raw condition in Savannah 
at i cents would bring $20; now suppose you stop that in Augusta and nut it into 
cloth, and then sell the cloth; what would it bring?—A. It would bring about 
$15 a bale more, at a rough calculation; nearly double. 

Q. Now is not that one of tho great losses of the South?—A. Oh, yes; where 
we can convert our raw material the profit is a very great thing. 

Q. Is it not true that the man who sells raw material in this country or any¬ 
where, that the profits are made from the manufacture instead of out of that raw 
material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if we should manufacture our cotton, would that help ns?—A. It would 
help us enormously if we could convert the cotton into manufactured goods. 
That is self-evident. 

Q. Can you take the labor of the South and diversify successfully? Can they 
use the improved implements and can they attend to the shipping, and are they 
adapted for that kind of general work that would be necessary in diversified agri¬ 
culture—the negroes?—A. No; they can not use them except to break them up. 
We have tried the sulky plows. 1 have seen all kinds of fanning all over the 
State and I am quite an amateur trucker, and I have never seen a good negro 
farmer nor a good negro farm in my life, if he is left alo&e entirely to him¬ 
self, and I would travel to see one; I would liko to travel to see him, like I did 
once to see Elliott when he presided over the South Carolina legislature. I heard 
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that he was a smart man, and I went to see if he was. I never knew of a good 
negro^armer^ot mgan to ^ that the negro is not a good cotton laborer?—A. I 

say left to himself he is not. , 

Q. He is a good cotton laborer?—A. He is a good cotton laborer under the direc¬ 
tion of a white man. .... xr 

Q. Would not that man be a good stock raiser or a good truck raiser?—A. No; 

I do not believe he would. , . ,. . 

a Why not?—A. In the first place he is naturally brutal, and in the second 
place ho will not water stock unless you keep right after him, and water is as 
necessary to stock as corn, and I believe in Georgia to-day there are more cattle 
that die from want of water than from want of com and fodder. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I want to get back to this mule question.—A. I do 
not believe you can beat us on mule raising. We have good pasturage, and Mr. 
Wing, who is from your State, and by the by a very competent man, I think the 
most competent they have at the experiment station, contends that we have better 
milk and butter South than Ohio. 

Q. Do you raise all the mules in Georgia that you use?—A. No. I am raising 
mules and also hogs. The hog and the negro go together. 

Q. Where do your mulescome from?—A. Mostly from Kentucky and Tennessee; 
some from Indiana and some from Missouri. 

q. Ohio sends a good many down South; I do not know where they go to?—A. 
We buy nearly all or our stock in Georgia from the St. Louis market. 

Q. Is not your country well adapted to the promotion of dairy industries?—A. 
Quoting Mr. Wing—as I said, I do not know anybody more competent that I have 
ever come in contact with, more thorough and more reliable; I am glad to pay 
tribute to him—he says that there is no country he has ever been in that is supe¬ 
rior to Georgia for cows, milk, and butter. He says that 9 months in the year we 
have pasturage, and that this Bermuda grass is equal to any grass he has ever 
seen in Ohio or anywhere else for dairy purposes. 


Washington, D. C., June so, 1899 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. POPE BEOWN, 

President of the Georgia State Agricultural Society. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Phillips 
introduced Mr. J. Pope Brown, president of the Georgia State Agricultural 
Society, Hawldnsville, Ga., who, being first duly sworn, testified as follows (the 
topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed); 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) I will say that Mr. Brown is president of 
the Georgia State Agricultural Society. His homo is in Hawkinsville, Ga., which 
is in the southwestern part of the State. Mr. Brown is a planter and nothing but 
a planter and has no other interests. 

The Witness: None other, sir. 

Q. What is the condition of agriculture in the South, especially in Georgia, 
where you are better acquainted?—A. Well, I do not think it is prosperous. 

Q. Has there been an increase or decrease in number employed in agricultural 
labor in the South during the past 85 years?—A. I think there is more labor 
employed now in agriculture than there was then. 

Q. You mean to say there is a regular, constant increase in agricultural labor 
in the South?—A. It seems to be so. 

Q. What source does that come from?—A. That comes from the increased pop 
ulation. Some people are of the opinion that negroes—our main labor, especially 
in our section of the South—are not increasing, but I think that is a very great 
mistake. 

Q. Statistics of the State show the contrary.—A. Show that they are increas¬ 
ing; but I do not think statistics get them all. I think there are more than sta¬ 
tistics show. 

Q. There has been no increase to amount to anything from outside sources in 
the way of immigration—Italians, or Chinese, or Japanese, or Irish, or any other 
source, has there?—A. No. 

Q. They do not go South?—A. No; they do not come South; they do not come in 
our section. 
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Q. What is the condition of the labor?—A. A few days ago, while I was in the 
city of Atlanta, I was talking with a newspaper man, and I remarked that there 
were more people to-day in Georgia barefooted, hungry, and begging than I had 
seen since the war. 

Q. You mean to say that they have not so many of the comforts and less of the 
luxuries of life and absolute necessities of life?—A. That is my observation, 

Q. Will you stato the condition of the landholders, those who employ labor?— 
A. I think the landholders have lost ground very materially in the last few years, 
and I think we are in a more precarious condition than the public generally under¬ 
stands, from the fact that now and then a certain individual that we have all 
thought was doing well and out of debt, getting along smoothly, has almost been 
compelled to succumb to the depression of the last two or three yearn I heard 
no longer than a day or two ago of a gentleman who farms on an extensive scale; 
every laxly thought he was doing well; ho made the remark that ho was doing 
well to pay the interest on what he owed. 

Q. Which class of farmers are doing better, the extensive or the small fann¬ 
ers?—A. The small fanner is doing better, especially the small farmer who does 
his own work, and makes something to eat at home and stays at home and eats 
it. They are the only people that are able to stand the pressure, and they do not 
have many luxuries. They have the necessities which they can raise at home, 
which is their only salvation, but when it comes to carpets on the floor, organs, 
pianos, and carriages for the people to ride in, they do not have them. 

Q. You think the financial salvation of those small farmers by this time is 
largely dependent upon the simple fact that, they have cultivated the soil with 
their own hands; that is, the husband, wife, and children have done the farm¬ 
ing?—A. Yes. 

Q. And steered clear of hired labor of any kind?—A. Yes. I have right in my 
neighborhood an old negro who bought a piece of land 15 years ago, and he paid 
for it very promptly, he bought 250 acres. He told me just the other day that he 
was afraid he was going to lose it. I know a good many cases like that. He 
bought and paid for it with his own labor. 

Q. Recognizing the fact that the South was once the most prosperous agricul¬ 
tural section in the world, what has led up to this condition, both of the land¬ 
holder and the labor?—A. That has been a question that has given a great deal of 
concern to the best thought of the country, and I have given it a great deal 
of thought myself, but I have never been able to answer it to my own mind 
satisfactorily. 

Q. There may he a varied lot of causes. You can cover them all.—A. If you 
will allow me just a little latitude. I may say that away back 15 years ago, dur¬ 
ing Mr. Grady's lifetime, the question was discussed by the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. He asked General Gordon to call an interstate convention of the 
farmers of the Southern States. General Gordon called that convention to 
inquire into the depression of agriculture, and the cause for it and the remedy for 
it; and I recall that Mr. Grady made a speech on that occasion in which he 
stated that it was not the soil nor the climate. Well, that gave something to 
think about; and right on that line there was a gentleman from Mississippi that 
made a speech. The tariff then was considered a great “bugaboo,” and he made 
a great speech on the tariff. We had had a great deal to say about the tariff; 
that was the cause of a great many of our ills. He went on to say there was not 
any tariff on Western bacon; was not any tariff on Western tools, no tariff on hoe 
handles nor plow stocks, and that we were buying away from home, and ought to 
be making at home. There was no tariff on what we bought from the West, and 
we ought to be making that at home; nor on the corn, and a great many things 
he mentioned that we were buying. When he got through I thought maybe the 
tariff was not such a great big trouble for the fanner; that it was not in the soil 
or climate, as Mr. Grady said, and then if it was not in the soil and climate, and 
this old gentleman had kind of knocked the tariff “ bugaboo ” in the head—what 
was it? While the tariff might be too high, I do not think that alone, or in itself, 
has cut any great figure in the depression of agriculture in our country. One of 
the greatest troubles has been in the methods which we have pursued as farmers, 
and in the plan which we adopted in the beginning, of all cotton. That was by 
necessity, almost. You can not go into all of that. Wewerepoor, had nothing to 
go on, had no collateral, and we just had to plant the crop that would bring 
money right away. We did not have time to wait. 

Q. Ana one that the banks and everybody else would take?—A. Yes. For 
instance, if a man went into a supply store and wanted to buy mules, fertilizer, 
and provisions, the merchant said to him right away, “ How much cotton are 
you going to plant? ” and he got a mortgage on the cotton crop. They do not con- 
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sider a mortgage on the mules, and they do not consider a mortgage on the land 
worth anything; nothing was worth anything except cotton. Therefore they 
were forced in the beginning to plant cotton, and it was a long time before they 
could get out of it. They thought it was an easy way to make a good living. 
When the fellow would come up at the end of the year with 6 short bales of cot¬ 
ton and a mule, the cotton fanner would say to him, “ Why did you not make 
more cotton? Here is a man that got 10 bales. ” He went back home and put in 
to make 10 bales, and at the end of the year he had 10 bales, and when he came up 
to the farmer the latter said, “ Why did you not make more? Here is a man that 
made 12 bales, and here is another fellow who made 15 bales.” He wont back 
and tried to beat that, and then “ the most unkindest out of all ” was when they 
told him, “ You fool, you have mado too much; you have overdone the thing.” 
And he was doing what they told him to do all the time. We got in that fix and 
we did not know what to do. I was one of those fellows. I made as much 
cotton to the mule, I reckon, as any man in Georgia, and I went on the idea if 
a man could make two bales of cotton where one grew before he was a bene¬ 
factor-changed cotton to grass. I discovered after a while it did not seem to be 
working that way; it seemed we mado too much of it. The trouble about it was 
we started out making it at 20 cents, and then it went to 15, and then to 10, and 
when we learned how to make it at 10 it went to 8, and when we thought we had 
learned to make it at 8 it wont to 6, and when we had learned how to make it at 6 it 
went to 4. The people of Georgia would not be planting it except they hope to get 
a better price for it than the now prevailing market. I will say right on that line 
that you can not buy a cotton crop to-day from the farmers of Georgia for 7 cents 
a pound, although they see quotations here on the market. They have a linger¬ 
ing hope that it may be 8 cents, and some of them think it may be 10. No, sir; 
you can not buy it for 7 cents a pound. They have that idea; they hope that it 
will be better; that they will get a better price it. Having gotten in that rut of 
planting cotton, and depending upon the cotton for money, it is very hard on all 
of us. 

Q. If a man diversified from cotton into any other agricultural product or 
products, must he have 12 months’ absolute cash to start it?—A. Yes; he must; 
independent ot this advance to him. A few years ago, when cotton went down 
pretty low, we had a few instances of men stating, “ Now we will quit cotton.” 
Well, at the end of the year they were probably fixed for it. They had com, 
potatoes, and everything to eat that they wanted at home and a good many of 
these things to sell, but there was no market, no market. 

Q. And they would not take them on debts?—A. No; we can not sell com and 
wheat and oats and pork in competition with the West. Our country is not par¬ 
ticularly adapted to wheat nor to stock raising nor the production of food crops, 
and, in my opinion, it is a place only where diversified agriculture will succeed; 
yon have got to diversify it. We must make something of all these things. I 
was one of those who ran a good deal on cotton. I have been trying to get out 
of it for several years, and this year I have not bought a pound of meat for my 
whole plantation; I have not bought a bushel of corn; in other words, I have 
sold corn myself, and sirup and potatoes and hay, and 1 just thrashed out enough 
of wheat to last us a year; I think we will have flour enough. A great many other 
people are trying to get on that same line; people are trying to do it, trying to 
get there, but it is a hard matter for them to get rid of cotton to a great extent. 

Q. If they go out of cotton, must they have something to live on during the year, 
while the experiment is being made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will the merchants or banks, or anybody else, advance them equipment for 12 
months, to make that experiment?—A. I should not think so. 

Q. Can they put the land in?—A. Land is not negotiable. 

Q. Land is not negotiable under the national-bank act?—A. They can not use 
land to borrow money to make that experiment with. There is one way they 
can use it—go to one of the land associations; they will loan money at 7 or 8 per 
cent. 

Q. That puts them in for 5 years, does it not?—A. Yes. 

(j). And the interest amounts to 15 or 20 per cent?—A. Something in that 
neighborhood. 

Q. How about the labor? Is it all drilled and skilled in the line of cotton?—A. I 
was going to say, right on that lino, I think another cause of trouble with ns is the 
fact that our system of education in the South has been radically wrong for a num¬ 
ber of years. 

Q. You mean common-school education?— A. Common-school and college edu¬ 
cation. The whole thing has been that a white boy was given an education upon 
the idea that when educated he would not have to work. We ought to have nad 
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that education which would teach him to work after he got his education, and we 
have not had it. 

Q. You think our common schools and colleges and high schools ought to teach 
industrial education?—A. Industrial education. We ought to have had industrial 
training in our common schools and in our colleges. 

Q. Is there any other education practicable to that laboring class we have there 
except industrial education?—A. I do not think there is, there, that will amount 
to much. 

Q. Is there anything open to them?—A. Nothing at all. 

tj. Mercantile interests, railroading, nothing at all?—A. No. I think one of 
the causes of the depression in agriculture in the South is the presence of the 
negro. The negro does not know liow to use improved implements, and does not 
want to know how, and it is almost impossible to teach him. If a man farming 
cotton on an extensive scale puts an improved implement in use, every darky says 
it is impossible to use it, and they do not. They enter very largely into the 
agricultural conditions of the South; the people rent to them, and work on 
shares with them. They are averse to making anything in the world except 
cotton. They do not want to make corn. They love watermelons better than 
any people or any nation on earth, and they do not know how to make water¬ 
melons. They do not care anything about knowing how, but they do love them. 
There is no man in the State that lives under pleasanter relations with the 
negro than I do, and I work a good many of them. A few years ago I had 6 or 7 
white men employed, and I cut down to 3. and this last year I cut down every 
one I had, Itecause I could not pay them. At the present time I have a negro 
foreman, and I expect everything to be all right when I go back there. I have 
never had any burnings and I do not have any stealing, and the negro and I get 
along just as well as we possibly can. The negroes on my plantation were born 
and raised there, some of them before the war, and they do not think about leav¬ 
ing there any more than I do. Mr. Lovejoy spoke about the darky and water¬ 
melon to-day. I said to a neighbor i if mine the other day, who had some watermelons 
stolen by some negroes, that, if I was a justice of the peace and you brought 
them before me.Iwonld not fine them. You have no right to put such a tempta¬ 
tion before the darky. I was of the opinion that the man ought to be fined for 
doing it. I believe the presence of the negro in the South will retard its progress, 
its industrial and moral development, and its advantageous development, and its 
social development, agricultural development, and all other kinds of development; 
and the question is now. What are you going to do about it? Bishop Turner 
advocates a separation of the races. I am with him on it. I think it is the best 
solution of it. He wants Congress to appropriate $100,000,000 to colonize them, 
and I am in favor of that. If I were a member of Congress. I would vote for it, 
or any other bill, to relieve the situation. I think it a good investment for the 
people of this country, because the relations are strained now. It will pay us to 
get rid of them at any cost. That is the way I feel about it. There is no question 
but that if the negroes were removed from our country their places would be 
filled in the future l>y more intelligent labor. 

Q. Do you know about the Fitzgerald settlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that illustrate the statements just made to a very great extent? What 
are these Fitzgerald people doing?—A. I went over to Fitzgerald when it was 
first started. It is only about 50 miles below us. I went there a few days ago as 
a guest of these people. They were celebrating the erection of their gas and 
water works. They started out with the idea that they would have their own 
people in there, and that they would not have any darkies. 

Q. Are these peoplo all from the West and North?—A. Yes. They have a cer¬ 
tain territory there within which they sell only to people congenial to them. 

Q. They do not sell to colored people?—A. No; not at all. 

Q. They do not let them in the city either?—A. Not to buy proiierty. 

Q. They own no property in the city?—A. That is my idea. 

They are prospering very well, are they not?—A. They seem to be very well 
satisfied. I stayed there during the afternoon before they had the banquet that 
night, and all the next day, and they seemed very much pleased with the town. 
They are putting up fine buildings all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiujps.) In what States, Territory, or country would you estab¬ 
lish these colonies of which you speak?—A, I have no choice about that. I think 
that ought to be left very much to the negro. If he wants to go, let him pick out 
his country. 

Q. Would you colonize them in this country or some Jpreign country?—A. 
That is a matter for future consideration. If I had my choice about it, I would 
put him in a foreign country; but I do not know as we ought to put on a foreign 
people something we do not want ourselves. 
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S . (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it practicable to get rid of the negro by colonization, 
would they give the suggestion of Bishop Turner, or anybody else, consider¬ 
ation?—A. That is a question—whether it is practicable. It is a question I do 
not discuss with many of them, because it is one that they are not prepared to 
handle; but now and then I do ask one about the question, and I do not believe 
they want to go. They do not want to leave that country because they feel it is 
their home. The other day I told a story to a negro. He has been around about 
my farm house for a number of years. He wanted to say something about trade; 
he wanted to make the next year with me. Says I, “ Next year? I thought you 
were all going home next year.” He says, “What home?” “Well,” says I, 
“ Bishop Turner wants them all to go home. He has a home for them.” He says, 
“What home talking about?” I said, “Africa.” He said, “I never been to 
Africa; I no' got no home there. I will not; if he want to go there he can go; I 
can get a home here. I kill nobody, and I don't reckon they will kill me, unless 
something to be killed for. I no scared of their killing me; and Bishop Turner 
can go if he wants to; I no go.” Well, that is what that darky said, and all the 
other negroes are pretty cunning. While they have not the sharp intelligence of 
a great many people, they are pretty cunning. That might not have been just 
exactly like he felt about it, but that is the way he talked. 

I want to say something else about the negro, as long as we are on that line. 
A few years ago I asked a certain gentleman, who lives in the negro belt in our 
country, how long it would be before a certain territory in our section would be 
given over entirely to the negro. He smiled, and leading me a little farther on 
he says, “ It won’t be long before it is given over entirely to the negroes, and you 
will live to see the day when it will be given over to deer, wild cats, etc. The 
negro can not subsist by himself.” I have lived to see it. It is within 80 miles of 
where I live. You put an object lesson before them, and they are great people 
for imitation. It kind of buoys them up, and they do more work, especially 
when thero is somebody to stir them up every day. If you put them off to them¬ 
selves, they are not self-supporting. You can not put them off. Give them terri¬ 
tory and a year's rations, and in 5 years’ time they will not own anything in the 
world. They will not make enough to support them for 18 months. The only 
way I farm with them is by having to see them every day myself, or have some¬ 
body else see them. 

Q. Are not the people of the South so greatly dependent upon negro labor in 
agriculture that they would not lie apt to look with favor upon that suggestion 
of colonization?—A. I do not know whether they would or not. They might 
not know it was for their interests. I hope I will not appear to be too egotistical. 
I was riding with a man 15 years ago, and we were talking on that line. I said 
to him, “ The best thing for the South would be for every negro to leave by the 
10th day of January.” He said, “All I have I made out of negroes; wherever 
they go I am going to follow them.” That man to-day is without a home. He 
finally got to the place whore he had to rent out his lands and move to town, or 
did do it, and borrowed money from the loan association. It sold his land when 
the note came due, and he is to-day with a family of children without a house 
and home. There are a number of other instances that way, and a great many 
other people feel, perhaps, just like lie does. 

Q. Have you labor in Georgia to supplant the negro labor?—A. No; but it 
would be better, in my opinion, to let lands lie out 1, 3, 8, or 5 years, if neces¬ 
sary. I do not think it would be better for them in the beginning, but I do not 
know of anything that would be better for the people of the South and better for 
the people of this country than to get rid of the negro. 

Q. Would you prefer to get rid of the negro and have white immigration come 
from othor countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Does the cotton producer of the South 
have anything to do with the price of his product,?—A. Nothing in the world. 

Q. Who prices cotton?—A. The price is made in Liverpool and New York 
City. 

Q. Is there an unreasonable amount of tare on the cotton?—A. I do not know 
that there is; 84 pounds is what I understand it is. 

Q. Is it true that you do not get anything for the bagging of cotton?—A. Yes, 
that is true. 

3 . Do you get anything for the wrapping?—A. No, we have to furnish that. * 

. If your cotton was priced in this country and controlled in this country, do 
you think you would have more sympathy from New Yorkers and Bostonians 
and Baltimoreans than you get from Liverpool?—A. I really do not know. I 
hardly think we would. I think the Bostonians and New Yorkers would prioe it 
to their own interest. 
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Q. Is it true that the Liverpool cotton man sells his cotton to the manufac¬ 
turers of Europe'/—A. It is supposed ho does. 

Q. Do they manufacture and sell cotton to the world, a great deal of which 
comes back to this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these European manufacturers about upon a level with American 
manufacturers?—A. No; I think there is considerable tariff on their stuff. 

Q. Are theynot likely to make the cotton planter of the South pay it?—A. That 
is reasonable; that all comes out of the planter. Of course there is no question 
about that, just like the farmer pays all freights and all tariffs and all other 
expenses; no getting around that. 

Q. And whatever advantage the manufacturer of this country has it comes out 
of the producers of the cotton?—A. Yes, of course. 

Q. Does not that help to keep our people poor?—A. Yes, perhaps to that extent. 

Q. Please explain the utter helplessness of the Southern landholder, financially, 
as to credit, improvement by borrowing money, and anything of that kind.—A. 
He has not much chance to borrow money unless he goes to the loan association 
and borrows at a tremendous rate of interest . Mr. Witham is president of 25 banks 
in Georgia. Ho has banks all over Georgia, run on an independent scale; every 
bank is independent of every other, but ho happens to be president of the 25. He 
was advocating the other day before the bankers' association the loan of money 
to farmers. I was so much impressed with his talk that l wrote him to come 
before the State Agricultural Association—that ho was the man we were looking 
for—and make a talk along the same line. He said there that he had never lost a 
dollar on a farm and had been at it several years. 

Q. Would the cotton producers of the South be vastly benefited if they could 
manufacture within their own limits the cotton that they raise?—A. Yes, I think 
diversified agriculture is the first step, and then I think almost equally important 
is diversified manufacture. We want to manufacture everything that we need 
and can make in this country, and we ought to manufacture right in my home 
town and your home town and everybody else’s home town, so we would not have 
to pay any freight on it. 


to pay any freight on it. 

Q. That can not lie done without money.—A. No. 

Q. And the entire landed property is entirely worthless as collateral to borrow 
money?—A. Yes. Then the great lienefit of that idea is that if people in the 
country would make enough at home for themselves and enough to feed the peo¬ 
ple in these towns, it would give them a market at home for the whole product 
they make, and I think we in the South would then have an ideal country. We 
ought to diversify our products at home, but the lack of money has been the great 
drawback, and the lack of a proper system of education. If we want to start a 
manufacturing enterprise in Georgia, in any part of the State, we must import, 
getting men from somewhere to run it. I think, when Senator Morrill introduced 
his bill in Congress to establish these colleges, to maintain agricultural and 
mechanical schools, it was one of the grandest measures ever introduced, and 
wherever advantage has been taken of it-thev have done a great deal of good; and 
and I am sorry, blush, to think that our State money is not properly applied. 
The instructors of the youth in our State have gone on the idea that the boys must 
be filled with Greek and Latin, and be prepared to go out and teach school, per¬ 
haps, or something of that kind. It never has occurred to them that his hand 
needed training. We have proven this kind of education, in my opinion, neces¬ 
sary. They sent their wins to school with the idea that the school people knew 
what to teach. 

Q. Georgia has a colored industrial school and a white industrial school fostered 
by State aid?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Savannah school?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are making a beginning in that way?—A. Yes. I think we are doing 
a great work. I have my son, a lx>y 17 years old, at the technical school at 
Atlanta. I went to the president of that college and told him that I wanted the 
boy to know how to set a tire, set a plow, and shoe a horse. He said he taught 
nearly everything else but that,. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Have you, in the State of Georgia, an industrial 
school for girls also?—A. Yes; at MTilledgeville. 
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Q. That is also on the industrial line?—A. I am not really prepared to say what 
the nature of that school is. 

Q. It has been charged down there that the railroads, banks, wholesale mer¬ 
chants, and everybody arc bleeding the farmer. Would you care to make any 
statements about these things?—A. I may say this, that so far as the merchants 
are concerned ,the prices they have charged in many instances have been exorbitant. 

Q. is it owing to the fact that the men have to buy on time?—A. Yes; that 
gives them leverage; and then the merchant justifies himself on this line; That 
he did not want to do anybody injustice; that he did not know what he was going 
to get, and he was running a great risk, and in running a great risk he had to have 
a mg margin. This system of doing business has not always inured to the enrich¬ 
ment of the merchant who charged the fabulous prices, because it proved that he 
was taking a hig risk, and he did not collect; he did not get the money. I think 
some of them do not pay him. The banks have put a stiff rate of interest on the 
farmer. I speak from experience. I have paid all the way from 10 to 22 per cent 
per year for money. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any difference between national and private 
banks in regard to the rates they charge the farmers?—A. I do not think there is 
any at all. 

Q. There is no favoritism shown by the private banks over the national?—A. 
No; not that I know of. I want to be perfectly fair on that line. As far as I 
am concerned, the biggest trouble I have had was to pay them back and not in 
getting the money. As far as the railroads are concerned, the relations between 
them and our people are very cordial and hove been for a number of years. I 
will state, as an instance of that fact, that the railroads have cooperated with our 
State Agricultural Society and extended us many courtesies, just upon the ask¬ 
ing. They run their roads, of course, to make money, and it is possible that some 
of their freights are too high; 1 am not prepared to say; I am not a railroad man, 
and I do not know how much money they ought to make, and I do not know how 
much money they do make; but there is no real difficulty between the farmers 
and the railroads in my State. 

Q. Are they regulated by the State?—A. Yes; we have a railroad commission. 

Q. That regulates them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they control the rates of freight and depot buildings and everything?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are the railroad properties taxed by the commission?—A. Yes; they tax 
them, but I do not know whether they get the taxes on the full value of their 
property or not. 

Q. What interest in the South bears the burden of taxation largely?—A. I 
should say the land. 

Q. What per cent do yon suppose the laud bears of the total taxation in the 
South?—A. I should say perhaps 90 per cent. 

tj. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have stated that the negro would not lie self- 
sustaining even if the land were donated to him.—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the condition if he were educated along technical and indus¬ 
trial lines? Has it been sufficiently tried to say whether he would be self-sustain¬ 
ing?—A. That is a question. But I really believe that if the negro were to be 
left entirely alone for a while, at least, he would retrograde, no matter what educa¬ 
tional inducements might be offered him; that he would retrograde for a while. 
Perhaps ho might get back after a while. 

Q. Are there not ipiito a large number of noted examples of negroes who have 
been educated proving successful both in the professions and in the industries, 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that if proper care were taken they might all 
succeed, or a large number of them?—A. It strikes me that those are only the 
exceptions to the rule. I notice, for instance, in dealing with them—we nave 
white farmers without any education whatever, who make a little start and 
improve from year to year. For instance, here is a white fanner who comes from 
ignorant people; his people do not know how to read nor write, and he does not 
know how to read nor write. After a while ho gets on his feet and accumulates a 
little property. Tho negro, say, is raised amongst intelligent people, and after 
a while he starts out, and by a little persuasion and coaxing and general direction 
accumulates a little property. In a few years it is all gone. They get to a cer¬ 
tain place and they go back. There are instances all over the State of Georgia 
that way. I have studied the question for a good while, and I have studied it 
cloBely. I started out on the idea, a few years ago, that I would make a perma¬ 
nent tenantry of these people, and I cut my land all up into one-horse farmB, 
two-horse farms, three-horse farms, and four-horse farms, and I gave them a com- 
tortable house and stock, and I said to them that I was not after makinor any 
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money on goods. “If you want to get a little money, we will go down to the 
bank and sign a note together, and yon just feel at home here just as long as yon 
pay me the rent. ” He would go along and probably get the mule paid for, maybe 
two, and go, maybe 3, 8, or 4 years, and the first thing you knew he was all 
gone to pieces. 

Q. Do not'White people fail in the manner you have described?—A. Yes; but 
the negro fails almost universally. We have just exceptions enough to prove 
the rule. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in this city and a great many places in the North negroes 
have accumulated a great deal of property and made successes?—A. Yes; when 
you put it in the aggregate, that is true. 

Q. You have then but a very small per cent of what you would call thrifty, 
industrious negroes, who have accumulated anything in your part of the South or 
in the South generally?—A. No, wehavenot. If you give him a good price for cot¬ 
ton, the darky will do pretty well, because he will make cotton and he will make more 
out of it than anything else; but when it comes to growing other things, he is not 
in it. He may get there after awhile. But this I will say for them: They are the 
best-natured race of people on the face of the earth; they are accommodating; 
they are naturally polite and all that, but they are careless, they are indigent, 
and they are improvident. Generations may bo able to instill these other quali¬ 
ties into them, but they are not there now, as a race. 

<^. As they have only had their liberty 83 years, do you not think that there are 
indications of sufficient progress to warrant the conclusion that they will improve?— 
A. I used to think so, but I have my doubts about it now. 

Q. There are very few races that have come out of slavery as the negro has, 
that have made very eminent progress in that time, even the whites.—A. Yes; that 
is true. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What per cent of these colored people 
become landholders in Georgia?—A. The per cent is very small; I do not know 
the per cent. There are a good many of them that became landowners that do 
not own their land now. 

Q. Are these colored people prone to use intoxicating drinks?—A. Yes; they 
are very much inclined to drink whisky, and they have very little regard for their 
morals. 

Q. Is it true that the white people have forced prohibition in almost all the 
counties in Georgia, largely to keep these people away from the doggeries and 
low drinking places?—A. That is tme. 

Q. How many counties in Georgia now are prohibition counties?—A. About 

111 . 

Q. One hundred and eleven out of 187?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the great moving cause been the presence of this race?—A. Yes; to get 
the whisky away from them. When a negro is polite and pleasant and agreeable, 
if you load him up on whisky he will, be a very different negro and a dangerous 
negro, and we do not want whisky kept in the country. 

Q. Let me ask you if these terrible outrages—arson, murder, and rape—are not 
usually committed by a class of those people that are all the while drinking and 
all the while drunk?—A. I think it is true. Two years ago, within 3 miles of 
where I lived, there was an old gentleman murdered. He was sitting in the 
house with his wife, and a couple of negroes went in with an ax that they picked 
up near the woodpile and knocked him in the head, just its we would a hog. 
When I got there the next morning, he was still sitting in the chair, just as he 
was killed, and his wife was on the floor. Fortunately she was not killed. They 
thought they had killed her. They robbed him of his money. I said right then 
and there; ‘ • There is one thing you can set down ” (we saw none but negro tracks 
around there), “this crime was not committed by a negro that owned a mule or 
a foot of land or any other piece of property.” I have always been an advocate 
of bringing them up on that fine. I say whenever any man is a property owner, he 
is a better citizen tlian he was lief ore, if he does not own anything but a cow. 
Sure enough, wo traced this thing to a couple of negro tramps that followed up 
and down the railroads and gambled and drank whisky with the negroes after 
they had been paid off. They are the classes that commit the crimes. 

Q. As a race generally, they are kind and docile and good laborers?—A. Yes; 
that is true; but they are careless in their .methods and seem naturally averse to 
improved implements. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Is it a fact that almost every avocation now is 
completely organized outside of the farmers?—A. Yes; ^hat is true. 

Q. Do you know of any organization to raise the price of the labor of farm 
hands?—A. I do not. I do not know of any to raise the price of farm products 
either. 
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Q Is there any real organization to raise the price of farm products?—A. No. 

Q.’ Now the price of practically everything that grows is fixed by the syndicate, 
is it not?—A. Yes. . , ,. ...... . 

Q. In your speaking of a remedy, it is undoubtedly a good idea that you have 
manufactures all through the country.—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to ask you if that is possible under the inclination of the transporta- 
tion companies and manufacturing companies to manufacture at great centers like 
Chicago, for instance, and other great terminal points of railroads?—A. My impres¬ 
sion was that these railroad commissions were organized for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the smaller towns against the larger ones on that very idea. Not being a, 
manufacturer, I am not prepared to say what the rates are and what the discrimi¬ 
nation is between these smaller towns and the larger ones. I have never investi¬ 


gated that. 

Q. Do you know, from the investigations of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion of the cases before it, that the general custom of transportation companies 
is to favor great manufacturing centers, for instance, through a system that they 
call common points?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, they will say that the city of Denver, in Colorado, is a com¬ 
mon point, and in shipping sugar from San Francisco they will charge you more 
to stop than to go on 800 or 400 miles before they reach the common point?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do they not do the same thing generally in manufacturing—take a great city 
and say that ought to be a great manufacturing city or a great distributing point, 
and give it a rate?—A. We hear of those things. I am not prepared to state on that, 
because I have never investigated it at all, and I have never had any interest in 
any manufacturing; but it seems to be the idea that that is done. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether these cotton factories and others which are scattered through the little 
towns in the South are making money?—A. I hear in a general way that they are. 

Q. That is the general opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those that are in the South?—A. Yes; for instance, Griffin, Macon, Colum¬ 


bus, Augusta, Jackson, etc. 

Q. At these intermediate points they are making money?—A. That is the infor¬ 
mation that comes to me in a general way. 


Q. Do you know whether the smaller towns get a proportionate rate with the 
larger cities?—A. I do not know. Ours is not a manufacturing town, l am very 
sorry to say. We have a barrel factory and an oil mill. I believe that is all we 
have. 


Q. Was it not rather a rare thing to have banks in the small towns of the South, 
until the last 15 or 16 years?—A. I do not think it was, really, but I think we have a 
great many more now than we did then. 

Q. Was there a great multiplication of banks 15 or 16 years ago, becoming 
nearly as numerous as blacksmith shops?—A. We have a great many more banks, 
and this same man, Mr. Witharn, is president of 25. He lias organized them within 
the last 15 years. 

Q. Probably running them all on the same capital?—A. No; he goes and gets 
people interested; he says: “ I will tako so many dollars’ worth of stock, and you 
get your people here in town to tako so many.” Then a man will say, “I have no 
money,” and he says, “ I will tell you what you do; you pay $300 in stock and I 
will loan you $800,” and he has some man up here, I do not know where, that loans 
him the money. He loans itto him at a cheap rate, 5 or 6 per cent, on his stock, 
and he has made considerable money. I think Mr. Witharn is doing considerable 
service at that. 


to him?—A. I think it is a great deal better to borrow money at 7 or 12 per cent 
than to be cursed with a mortgage of from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Q. Is it not leading to absolute and unmistakable destruction when a man goes 
to farming on money at 8 per cent or 7 per cent or 6 per cent?—A. I do not think 
so. 

Q. Do you know of any general farm in the South that is paying a net profit of 
6 per cent?—A. Yes; I think I could mention some. 

Q. Do you think it is a general thing?—A. I do not. 

Q. It would be quite exceptional, would it not, if an ordinary farm should pay 
a net profit of 6 per cent on the investment?—A. I do not see why, right at this 
time. There is no question bnt what in the last 3 years our farms have been 
operated at a loss, because I think it takes about 6 cents to pay the cost of the 
production of cotton. But we do not propose to stick to that line, and I believe 
we can switch off on other things that win make our farms a paying investment. 
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Take into consideration, too, that our lands can be bought all the way from 
$3 to $8 and $10 an acre. 

Q. Do not the statistics of 1890 show that the general fanner in the South was 
not only making no money, but was eating up his capital?—A. I do not recollect 
what they show; I am not posted on that. That talk has been going on for 20 
years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In the matter of cotton, docs the crop raiser sell to the 
storekeeper?—A. Not necessarily. 

(J. Where is the immediate local market; in whose hands is it?—A. They carry 
it to the commission merchants, who sell it to the export buyers. 

Q. That is, the local commission buyers?—A. Yea. 

Q. They are really buyers upon commission?—A. They have their agents in all 
interior points. 

Q. Where are their headquarters?—A. They are located at Savannah. 

Q. Do they ship immediately there from the local market?—A. Yes. 

Q. First of all it is taken from the farm and placed in the hands of this com¬ 
mission merchant?—A. Yes; the commission merchant simply sells it for the 
farmer to the buyer. He is the representative of the exporter, and he charges 
the planter a commission. 

Q. There is a profit from the producer to this merchant?—A. To the commis¬ 
sion merchant. 

Q. There is a profit between him and the man who ultimately ships?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a profit from the shipper to the Liverpool market?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a profit in the brokerage on the Liverpool merchant?—A. \ T es; 
the exchange. 

Q. None of those parties can have any claim on the profits of either the preced¬ 
ing ones or the ones after him?—A. No. 

Q. Your idea would be that, instead of spending all these profits in Liverpool, 
if we were paying that profit in Augusta or Savannah, that profit should be taken 
out in the manufactured goods of your own State?—A. That is right; that is my 
idea. 

Q. So that the whole total of the worth of the article as a raw material and the 
profit that comes to it in the manufactured state would remain in the State of 
Georgia?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that is the commercial remedy for the cotton question in the 
South?—A. I think so. The cotton crop from all over our State is 1 .(XX),000 bales. 
When it is manufactured into the coarsest kind of cloth, for instance, it is worth 
$5,000,000; when it is manufactured into better cloth it is $40,000,000. There is 
$40,000,000 for Georgia instead of $25,000,000. 

Q. What are the inducements for people to go into Georgia to manufacture 
cotton?—A. I am a reader of the Manufacturers' Record, which frequently 
speaks of workers for the South. I am not capable of doing much in that line. 
I would be glad to be numbered amongst those people, but it seems they are con¬ 
tinually striking at the idea that there is some inimical legislation in some of the 
Southern States that frightens capital out. If there is any in Georgia, I do not 
know of it. If there is any disposition on the part of any people in Georgia to 
fight capital, I do not know it. Wo want to get our money as cheap as we can, 
but we certainly have no objection to cotton factories coming there. We want 
them to come there. There is not a town in the State of Georgia that I know of or 
that I have heard of that would not offer them inducements to come, and I do 
not see any reason why there should lie this fear. These loan associations have 
loaned their money there, and they generally get out of it their 7 or 8 per cent, 
and they pay their agent so much. Now and then they have to foreclose, but I 
do not hear of anybody pleading usury or anything of that kind. I think they 
hate to give up the land, of course, but when they can not get the money some¬ 
where, where will they go? I do not see that there is any great conflict between 
us on that line. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What advantages have capitalists there, 
to entice them to go South and manufacture cotton? Will you say we have a 
good climate to manufacture in, or not?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have we cheaper labor than they have in Massachusetts or anywhere else?— 
A. I reckon our labor is as cheap as it ought to be anywhere in the world. 

Q. We have no State laws there to force them to 8 hours or 9 hours or any other 
hours?—A. No; nothing of the kind. 

Q. They can work 10 hours or 12 hours or 15 hours if they want to?—A. I sup¬ 
pose that is entirely governed by the agreement. They shouM not work them, I 
think, longer than the endurance of the worker would justify. 
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S . They work in wood houses, and they are not compelled to build of brick 
stone?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can spend all winter in a frame house?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If you had these laborers in the cotton mills, do you 
not think it would be but a short time before they would be organized and get¬ 
ting as good hours and wages as in Massachusetts?—A. I should think so. 

Q. Would you not like to see them do it?—A. If they did, that money would 
still be in Georgia? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is what we want. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) It is for the salvation of your State, as you are cotton 
raisers and determined to raise cotton, to have this capital come in, have it on the 
ground, to retain the money for your raw product and your manufactured prod¬ 
uct?—A. Yes; that is the way it always ought to be. 

G, How do the lands of Georgia compare in fertility with those of Virginia 
anu Maryland? Is yours as good a State in that respect as those States?—A. I 
really think so. I am partial to my own State, and 1 might not be a competent 
witness when it came to answering that question. I really believe, though, that 
if a man will go to Georgia and start right there is no better country for a farm. 
I think it is the ideal homo of the fanner. A fanner who stays at home and 
raises what he wants at home—there is a difference between him and the specu¬ 
lative fanner. Where a man can be at home with his own family and raise 
everything that ho can eat at home, it is the ideal place for him. I have some 
negro tenants who are living a great deal better to-day than a great many people 
in cities. Just take one instance: I have a boy who started last year, and he is 
not at all above the average. According to my instruction, he planted certain 
crops. At the end of the year he had a plenty of corn and fodder,plenty of bread, 
vegetables, and potatoes; he had plenty of sirup all this year, and he had plenty 
of meat. He has not wanted for one thing in the way of anything to eat. He 
had his milk, butter, chickens, and eggs. What more did he want? And he has 
had his melons and his fruit. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Yon spoke of the difficulty which the Georgia farmer 
had in getting out of cotton raising. You have been diversifying over your whole 
plantation. Have you made or lost money as the result of this new departure of 
yours?—A. If I had not made a departure I would not be farming now. I do not 
know that I have made any money; I have managed to keep from breaking; and 
if I had not done that I would not be farming. 

Q. You took the advice of the gentleman from Mississippi, who, you said, spoke 
about 15 years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not solved the difficulty for your farmers in the South?—A. I do 
not claim I have solved it more than anybody else. I have been preaching it 
everywhere I could—diversifying agriculture and diversifying manufactures. It 
is a hard thing to get out of cotton raising; we need a leverage that must come 
in the way of some money. 

Q. You had that leverage?—A. No. Some people have a knack of borrowing 
the other fellow’s help, you know, a little better than other folks. I have seen 
that, for instance, in buying fertilizer. A man may appear to be a pretty good 
farmer, but he doos not think; he lias no financial ability. He may go along and 
give $4 or $5 more a ton for his fertilizer than I will, or he may wait until he 
needs some and go down and get the money and buy it. If he would buy a stock 
of it when it is low it might be done, if he knows how to do it. Ho may have 
gone to a bank, but he does pot know how to do it. The banks have held out the 
idea that they do not want to loan money to farmers; and whenever they go the 
idea is always that they may bo able to accommodate them, but money is mighty 
tight, though they may strain a point and let you have it. That is the cry that 
the farmer lias always heard, and when the bank man wants to know how much 
money he needs and he tells him about a hundred, he will want to know if he can 
not get along with fifty, and maybe he gets seventy-five; and that is the way they 
generally run; aud he would rather go and pay a little more in a great many 
instances. For instance, a man in Macon, 50 miles above my town, said, What 
is the matter with the farmers?” I said, “ What do you mean? ” He said, “ They 
do not seem to come to town and want any money.” I said, ‘‘Yon people say you 
do not have any money.” And this man, who was president of a Dank, said, “ I 
guess that is the idea; they stay away for that cause.” 

Q. You have said you are looking for a way out, and the colored people are 
looking for a way out. It seems to me from your testimony that you have found 
a way out, and that this colored man you speak of, who is a tenant of yours, fol¬ 
lowing your advice, has found the way out of his difficulties.—A. Yes. Well, 
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fanners, as a rule, do not think about their business, do not study their business, 
and do not work at their business with the business methods that other people 
use; and the very fact that they will not, and that a wrong method will prevail 
among them, as a rule operates against every other man who wants to do it prop¬ 
erly. In a community where the majority of the banks pursue a wrong method, 
those who want to do it right can not succeed. The same way with a railroad; 
those who want to run them wrong, on their basis, do so, and those who want to 
run them in the right way can not succeed. And it is a fact that when the 
majority of the fanners go the wrong way, they bring the jest down with them. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Does not that come out of the fact that the 
farmers have never been organized?—A. I mu a great advocate of organization 
among the farmers, not to oppress other people, but to keep other people from 
oppressing them. 

Q. Do you not think that the wage-worker gains from what he learns in his 
organization, and so with the banker and the merchant, and that the farmer is 
weak on that one point?—A. I think so. 

Q. That he is not organized, and therefore he is not educated?—A. I think so. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you not think that they ought to go 
into a combine like the sugar trust?—A. We ought to organize. I am an advocate 
of it. 

Q. You ought to organize and become ecjual with other communities in these 
great methods.—A. Yes, wo ought to organize by all means in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Your testimony is not exactly clear when we com¬ 
pare it with testimony of other witnesses from your State and from the South. 
You Btated, I believe^ that your State was not adapted to stock and cattle rais¬ 
ing?—A. I said it was not peculiarly adapted to that. We have not a country 
that is peculiarly a wheat country nor a com country, nor a stock country; but 
it is a country, in my opinion, peculiarly adapted to diversified agriculture. The 
West can beat us making corn and wheat and oats, but when yon take into con¬ 
sideration that we can make simp, potatoes, rice, wheat, com, rye, milk, and 
butter; that we can raise plenty of colts for our own homo use, and horses, and a 
good article of beef, too, then I say that all these things together bring up the 
average and make it a desirable place. But to produce any one crop—I do not 
believe it is peculiarly adapted to cattle raising nor horse raising nor wheat rais¬ 
ing nor com raising. I would not advocate the entire stopping of cotton plant¬ 
ing. I think wo ought to havo it as one of our crops, but I think we ought to 
have these other crops to back it up and have it to back up the others. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) You have a good climate and good land and 
short winter seasons. Will you explain why it is not adapted to cattle raising?— 
A. I will not say it is not adapted to cattle raising, but I uo not think it is supe¬ 
rior to some of thefts other countries, because our lands are not as fertile. Our 
lands are thin. The grass does not do as well in our long summers. It gets dry 
and dies. I have gone into cattle raising a little myself. A field that was culti¬ 
vated last year will make a better pasture than the field that was not cultivated 
last year, and the field upon which the cattle grazo this year will make better 
com and cotton next year by reason of the cattle having been upon it, or by rea¬ 
son of its rest from the plow. I think in our country we need all these different 
agencies to work together for the common upbuilding of the lands. It takes a 
good deal of thought and time and attention to do it. I do not believe that one 
can take any one fine exclusively and succeed on it. 

Q. You do not believe then that you have the advantage of the Western coun¬ 
try in the raising of cattle?—A. I do not? 

Q. You say that the banking interests and the merchants of the South will not 
take your com crops and wheat crops as collateral to as great an extent as they 
will take the cotton crop. Will you explain why that is a fact?—A. The cause 
involved is that when the com matures the merchant is in a mighty tight fix. 
The farmer depends on the retail merchant, and we are in the hands of agents 
and subagents, and New York is holding on to secure the whole thing. 

Q. (ByRepresentative Livingston.) Ho must have the money and you have to 
furnish it?—A. He must have the money, and the farmer goes to the retailer, and 
the retailer to the wholesaler, and he goes to the bank, ana that bank goes to New 
York and gets the money, and in the fall of the year everybody must be paid. 
The Macon banker, for instance, goes to the New York bank, and the New York 
banker says: “I am afraid of the whole thing.”* That thing was pretty well 
demonstrated by a sawmill man in our county. He is a kind of a wag and phi¬ 
losopher. He said he noticed how things ran. Every Saturday aight the darkies 
he had working for him would come up and take off their hats ana ask for their 
little money, and he said he would step over to a certain man’s house and get it 
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for them. He would go to the man and take off his hat and ask for a little money, 
and he said he thought to himself if he got in that man’s place he would not have 
to do that. A few days after he happened to be up in Macon and he saw that 
fellow up in Macon bowing and scraping and asking for money, and he said “ I 
heard them say that the Macon fellow went up to New York and just beat every¬ 
body bowing and scraping.” 

Q. Have corn and wheat as staple a value as cotton?—A. No. When corn 
matures, say in my town, everybody then has coni enough to do him until Christ¬ 
mas. Nobody there wants to buy corn. The merchant can not take that com 
and use it; he can not pay the bank with it; and if he gets a carload of it he must 
ship it in competition with the West, and whenever he does that there is nothing 
in it for him. 

Q. Is the statement that you make as to the people in your country being in the 
hands of agents and subagents generally true of the fanners?—A. I think that is 
true. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You have stated very plainly that the fanners of 
your State were going back, or, if not going back, that they are not progressing. 
Do you attribute that fact very largely to the employment of colored labor?—A. 
Yes; I think that is true to a very great extent. 

Q. What wages are usually paid to colored farm hands?—A. We pay them from 
$0 to $8 a month. We give them in addition to their wages 4 pounds of meat and 
a peck of meal, and we give them a good house to live in, and we give them an 
outside patch of 2 acres to work on Saturday evenings, upon which they can 
make generally about a bale of cotton. 

Q. How do those wages compare with the wages paid to white labor where they 
are employed in your State upon farms?—A. I think we give them about the 
same thing. 

Q. Do you know of any other section in the country that pays its farm labor at 
as low a rato as is paid in Georgia?—A. I do not. It is not in the amount of 
wages; it is the efficiency of the labor. I have always argued that, and my 
father before me argued that question. 

Q. The amount of the wages does not determine the efficiency of the labor?—A. 
And it does not determine the need of the people. It is the efficiency of the labor. 
A great many negroes I would not hire at any price. The more you pay a negro 
the less efficient he becomes us a laborer. 

Q. You believe he is worthless at any price?—A. No; I say the more you pay 
the negro the less efficient ho is. I will demonstrate that. The moreyou pay him 
tho less efficient he is as a laborer. Now that is the whole plan. For instance, 
about a year ago I was talking with a sawmill man in Dodge County, and we got 
to talking about the negro problem and the labor problem, and he said he started 
them to work in the sawmill. He paid them 75 cents a day. It is hard work, and 
for a while they wanted a little tetter work and a little tetter wages, and he gave 
them $1 a day. They had been working 5 days and they commenced to work 4 
days. He said they gambled. They commenced working 3 days in a week and 
gambled and drank the balance of the time. And a few days ago I had a man 
put in a wire fence for me. I was in a hurry with my crops and I could not fence 
them in in the spring. He was to be there Monday morning, but he did not get 
there until Tuesday. I said, “ Why didn't you come yesterday? ” “ I could not 
get my hands.” I said, “ Well, what areyou paying your hands?” And come to 
find out I knew what tho trouble was. They could make enough in 3 days to live 
on a week, and he worked then from Tuesday morning until Friday night, and 
the last time they quit Friday at dinner, and he could not keep them there. That 
is the truth about the negro. Now, I have an old foreman living at my house, 
he was born there before the war. and one day I was in the field and 1 said, “ I 
could give you twice as much wages as I do if you would appreciate it and try to 
work up, but, if I paid you twice as much as 1 do, you would not be worth as 
much as you are now.” He says, “ No, that is a fact.” And I will tell you why, 
because he would have more money to gamble with and spend for whisky. 

Q. What influence does colored labor nave in the South to keep the wages of the 
white men down; does it keep the wages down below what they would he other- 
wise?—A. I do not know. With the presence of the negro there, it gets into the 
white man's heart that the farm work is menial; that it is degrading for a white 
man to do; and I will say this, that you can not employ on farms the test white 
men, because they will go to town and live bn air ana water before they will go out 
and go to plowing for a pretty good salary. 

Q'I infer that the reckless and improvident habits of the colored man have 
much to do with putting down his wages?—A. Yes; I think that. 
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Q. That being the case, will wages set by them in these improvident habits have 
this influence on all other classes of farm labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. You stated that you need a farmers’ organization, not for the purpose of 
crushing anybody, but for the purpose of preventing others-from crushing them.— 
A. For their own protection. 

Q. Do you believe the labor employed on the farms should also organize for 
that same pnrposp?—A. I would not state about that. I do not think thero is any 
necessity for the farmers to organize to protect themselves against the labor. We 
never have any trouble with them. I will tell you what I said last fall: The ques¬ 
tion came up, What shall we pay the labor? and I made*this remark: “Gentle¬ 
men, we are paying them little enough now, and whenever it comes to a place 
where we can not pay them as much as we are paying now, wo had better quit. 
I do not want anybody to work for me for less than good victuals and good clothes, 
and when it comes to that, I will quit the business." 

Q. Taking the matter as a broad proposition, you believe in the farmer organiz¬ 
ing toprotect himself from whatever influence seeks to destroy him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you accord to the laborer the same right?—A. Yes. I think if we had 
the farmers thoroughly organized all over the country that we could manufacture 
all the cotton we make in this whole country right in this country. Here comes 
up the great question of tho uniform bale, the square bale, etc. They want the 
fanners to indorse this and that. But I do not think that cuts much figure one 
way or the other. The great thing for us to do is to manufacture it right at home; 
and if we had them organized, we could run our factories and farms and never 
would be out a dollar, and run them in connection with the merchant. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Who gets the better part of theprodnctof the 
fann in the South—the hired man or the owner?—A. The hired man, for the last 
few years. The negro laborer on the farm is better paid than a great many 
people in town. To demonstrate that I will say that I had a boy that had been 
living with me a number of years; quite an intelligent negro; could read and 
write quite well. He asked me one day if I would not be willing to pay him 
what draymen got in town. I had a little farm near Hawkinsville. I said,' ‘ Yes; 
I will be willing to pay you what they get. What do they get? ” He says, “ They 
get $13 a month." •• You want to work like they do?" “ Yes; I would like to work 
as they do.” " I will pay you what they get and settle with you every Saturday 
night. I wantyou to understand one thing: He pays so much house rent; ho pays 
for his 4 pounds of meat and peek of meal." " Yes; I understand.” “ He works 
from Monday morning until Saturday night. He does not have any Saturday off 
nor any outside patch. And I want you to understand another thing: Whenever 
you want a load of wood I will haul it to you and charge you $1 for it. ” He says, 
“ Boss, let's go back to the way we are now.” 

Q. His $8 a month is his profit?—A. We just give him his 4 pounds of meat. 
Now, if he wants any sirup, he buys it. He has this little piece that he calls 
his garden, and he will say lie is going to have the finest garden of anybody, and 
he will get another darky to help him, or maybe his wife will, in planting the 
seed all around the house. He is getting 2 acres of land, and lie will plant his 
cotton outside, away from the house. Ho works his cotton very well. He does 
not work his garden, and that is all he makes. He has his cotton. 

Q. It is charged here, and I have heard it stated as a fact a great many times, 
that the elevator combination that buys up the com and wheat of Minnesota and 
Nebraska will ship it from there to New York cheaper than the fanner in Penn¬ 
sylvania can ship his to New York. These charges have been maae for years 
publicly and stated here. Do you know whether such discriminations extend to 
your country?—A, I really do not know; but I know this, that the freight on 
com from our place to Chicago is about 15 cents a bushel. I sold a little com at 
Hawkinsville and I had to send it out at about 48 cents a bushel. The reason I 

r ot 48 cents was because they gave me the Chicago price with the freight added. 

suppose if I had had to ship that dim from Hawkinsville and compete with the 
man m Chicago my com would have been reduced to about 25 cents a bushel; 
and when you talk about our raising com in my country for 20 and 25 cents a 
bushel, that must mean that we are not in the business at all. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you raise a sufficient amount of com to supply 
the demand in your State?—A. I think there is a good deal of corn imported into 
our State. 1 will say that to the discredit of our people. There is no excuse for 
it. They are able to make enough com to do that,in our own county. I do not 
know the reason why com need be shipped in there. Wo ought to make enough 
com. 

Q. When you buy your subsistence you buy it from the Western fanner with 
the profits of the middleman added?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Corn, meat, and everything?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can raise mules in your State?—A. Yes; my grandfather before me 
raised some as fine as anybody, on a limited scale. He did not go into it exclusively. 

Q. Your State is fairly good for dairy products, is it not?—A. Yes. 

ft You can raise horses?—A. Yes, we can raise horses; but I will say right now 
that I would not advise a man to come to our State to raise horses in competition 
with Tennessee and Kentucky. They can raise a better grade of horses than we 


Q. With diversification, what reason can you see for Georgia being a less pro¬ 
ductive State than Ohio, taking land, labor, and capital into consideration; outside, 
of course, of the dearth of capital you have now?—A. I really do not think our 
soil is as fertile, take it all the way through, but it is adapted to a great diversity 
of crops. I do not think we make as much per acre as you do in Ohio. 

Q. You can raise crops that Ohio can not raise?—A. Yes. 

Q. It requires more fertilizer?—A. Yes. 

Q. About wliat is the average length of time that your pupils remain in school 
per year?—A. I think about 0 months. 

Q. From what age?—A. They go from 6 years of age up. 

Q. That, as I understand, is for both colored and white?—A. Yes. On my 
plantation we have a school for colored people, and the school fund now, I think, 
has been about exhausted, and the teacher is carrying on the school still by pri¬ 
vate subscription amongst my own people. The schoolhouse is right on my own 
plantation. I furnished them the land and bought the lumber and all the material 
for them to put it up, and they put up a brick schoolhouse and a church. 

Q. Are you obliged to keep white overseers to look after your colored men?—A. 
I just say that was an expense that I could probably do without, and I was going 
to do it if I possibly could. 

Q. Have you made money by the change?—A. I am trying to save what I was 
paying them. I talked to my people very plainly. 1 just told them, “ I can not 
afford to hire a man during the year to be idle. I am going to start on this line 
and I am going to try to do the work, and if you will go on and do what I tell 
you, we will get out without any white boss, but if necessity comes, I will hire 
somebody to drive it out of you.” We have got along very well so far. 

Q. Please state in as few words as possible, if you have anything in your mind, 
what your remedy is for the conditions in the South.—A. My remedy, in a nut 
shell, is diversified agriculture in the country, and let the people in this country 
mako everything they want at home and enough to feed the towns and cities— 
corn in the country, wheat in the country, meatin the country; and manufacture 
everything that we can in our own limits, in our towns and cities. 

Q. Wliat legislation would you suggest, that the nation could, under the United 
States Constitution, pass, to give you relief?—A. That is a great question. If 
there is any legislation that will bring about that state of affairs, I am in favor of 
it. When I was a member of the legislature of my State in 1894, and chairman of 
the committee on agriculture, that question was brought up, and I submitted a 
report to that committee, which was adopted and also adopted by the house, in 
which I made the very suggestions that I have just made here—that we favored 
any policy on the part of our State that would encourage the building up of 
manufacturing in the State of Georria. It was a pretty broad proposition, but 
that was it. It was unanimously adopted by the agricultural committee of the 
house, and by that legislature. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You did have for a long time there an 
exemption from taxes?—A. Yes; some of the municipalities aid them now. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the prevailing rate of interest in your part 
of the State now?—A. I expect it is about 8 to 10 per cent. 

Q. With the immense amount of capital we have in the North is there any rea¬ 
son why it does not go to the South when they can get such a high rate of inter¬ 
est?—A. I can not tell you. I have thought about that sorno and I can not tell 
you. I think there as a little apprehension on the part of some of the Northern 
people that perhaps their money would not be safe, but I do not see that experi¬ 
ence should justify that apprehension. Not only that—I think they apprehend 
that the farmer can not pay this interest in the present condition of agriculture. 
It is not want of confidence in a man’s integrity and his willingness, but it is a 
restoration of confidence in his ability to pay that we need. If one does not have 
confidence in another’s ability to pay, he will not loan him any money, no matter 
how honest he knows him to be. 

I simply want to state that my suggestion of what the remedy is for the condi¬ 
tion of agriculture and the general conditions in our section of the State. I sug¬ 
gested that we wanted more diversified farming, more manufacturing; and I was 
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asked what national legislation I thought necessary to bring this about. It seems 
to me that I would first want this 10 per cent on State banks removed. I think 
that lands should not be outlawed as security by national banks; and I think 
probably it would be to the interest of the people to have a system inaugurated 
by which the land deeds could be offered as collateral, like stocks and bonds, and 
be more quickly transferable. Some, of course, would argue that would be 
against the interest of the landholder, but I do not think so. Then I do not think 
this gambling in farm products is a good thing for the people. We call it gam¬ 
bling; I think that is all it is. If there is any way to stop it by an enactment of 
Congress, I think it ought to be done. I do not think it is a good thing. From 
the agriculturist’s standpoint, I would remove any legislation that operated 
against his interest in the interest of anybody else. The farmers, on the other 
hand, do not ask for any legislation for his special benefit. They have only asked 
for “equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” Now, on the line of 
organization—I think we do not get enough for our products, especially for cot¬ 
ton. I see that Major J. F. Hanson, of the American Cotton Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, in an article recently published in the Macon Telegraph, and 
reproduced in the Manufacturers’ Record, advocates the establishment of bonded 
warehouses in different centers, in order that the planter may carry his cotton 
there and get an advance upon it, take the money and pay the merchant, and let 
the merchant pay the bank in turn, so as not to be forced to sell it. You see this 
product is made in 12 months and sold in 3 months, and it is astonishing, under 
old conditions, that you could really hold out as well. Mr. Hanson is not a man 
that belongs to that class of people which thinks tho Government ought to sup¬ 
port the people, and I do not, either; in fact, he is a man of fine business quali¬ 
ties, and president of one or two manufacturing enterprises. I want to make 
myself clear on that point. While I think that this is the solution for all, there 
is something,perhaps,necessary to put ns in a position, or to help ns be in a posi¬ 
tion, to bring about that condition of affairs. I think that we have been talking 
too much on the line that the Government has been against us; and if you ever 
get an idea in a man’s head that the Government is against him, there is no use 
trying to get him to do anything until he gets the right idea; he is in a bad fix. 
If we will all look on the inside, we are more than apt to find a remedy. I do 
not claim that our people have done all that they ought to do; I think that we 
could have done some things we have not done, and I think we could have left 
undone some things that we have done. 

Q. I would like to have you give your reasons for your opinion that dealing; in 
options and futures is injurious to the cotton raisers because the same thing 
affects the wheat raisers in the North.—A. I think it has a tendency to demoralize 
prices, whether it puts them up or down. I think if we are going to bo governed 
oy supply and demand that we ought to go on that idea, and let the real supply 
and demand govern it, and not the fictitious supply and demand manipulated 
in the book rooms of these exchanges, where there is forty, fifty, or one hundred 
times as much cotton sold in a week as we lhake in a year; and the same way 
about wheat. Mr. Leiter advanced the wheat market; the fanners got the bene¬ 
fit of it. I am not any more an advocate of that than I would lie if he put it 
down to 23 cents a bnshel. When the farmer gets the benefit of it the purchasers 
pay it. If the other side had been the strongest they would have carried wheat 
to 23 cents a bushel. 

Q. You mean where there is really 1,000,000 bushels of spot wheat and 50,000,000 
are sold, that injures the price of real wheat?—A. Yes; and it puts a fictitious 
value upon it. 

Q. It destroys the law of supply and demand?—A. Yes, in ray opinion. Now, 
why should a manufacturer to-day be able to go on the New York market and 
buy all the cotton he wants? He need not wait until I make any cotton. 

Q. As I understand, the gambling goes further than the prospective supply; 
he might be able to sell the cotton planted, but you do not want Mm to go so far 
as to sell cotton you have not, never expect to nave, and can not possibly get?— 
A. That is the idea. 

9- And therefore put on the market millions of bales of cotton which do not 
exist and never did exist?—A. That is the idea. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you know the amount of money tied 
up in deals with stocks—the current money?—A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H arbis.) Have you any banlfs of exchange and deposits in 
your State?—A. Oh, yes; we have got two little banks in my town., 

Q. Have they all of the facilities of the national banks, witbsthe exception of 
issuing currency?—A. I suppose they have. 
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Q They can loan money and take deposits and discount paper as well as the 
national banks?—A. I think they have all those privileges. 

Q. Then a national bank has no advantage except the power to issue money?— 
A. That is all I know of. _ . 

Q. Do you prefer to have that condition of affairs to going back to the old 
State-bank plan?—A. I have always been opposed to the 10 per cent tax on State 
banks. If they want to prohibit State banks, let them come right out and say so, 
and not put a tax on them, because that is what it amounts to. 


Washington, D. C., June so, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. P. H. LOVEJOY, 

Merchant and planter, Hawkinwille, Oa. 

The commission met at 2.25 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips, presiding. Mr. 
P. H. Lovejoy, being sworn, testified. The topical plan of inquiry on agriculture 
was followed in the examination of the witness. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What is your full name?—A. P. H. Love¬ 
joy, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What business are you engaged in?—A. I am a mer¬ 
chant and a planter in Georgia. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What is the condition of the farmer and 
farm laborers of Georgia and the South?—A. I think the farmers are in worse 
condition than they have been. They are not prosperous in our section. They 
have been going back for the last 5 or G years. My experience in doing business 
with them, and then my experience with my own farm, shows that the conditions 
are not so good as they were years ago. 

(J. Is the condition of the farm laborer improving?—A. The farm laborer can 
not prosper when the farmer can not prosper; it all comes under the same head. 
What the laborer gets he uses daily, and it leaves him without muoh to go on, 
and then the fanner is not able to help him much. 

Q. What is the custom down there, hired help or crop sharing?—A. We rent, 
pay wages, and have crop work. We do all. Wo rent to some of them and share 
crops with some, and pay them wages; and I believe the man who gets $6 or $8 a 
month gets more than anybody else. 

Q. The wage laborers fare better than the tenants and croppers?—A. I think so. 
In the last few years the products have been so cheap that it would hardly pay 
out. For instance, you go halves with the tenant; he furnishes the labor ana you 
furnish the land, stock, and provisions to go with it; and his half would not pay 
his part of the expense. 

Q. That being tne case, how do the merchants South protect themselves in their 
advances?—A. Take mortgages on their land. 

Q. And you hold the farm responsible for the crop developments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when you let the cropper run it on his own hook; how do you protect 
yourself ?—A. We take a mortgage on the cotton corp. 

G. At what profit on these goods do you sell to these people?—A. Size him up, 
and if he is pretty good, we sejl him pretty cheap; ana if he is a hard case, we 
just take what he makes and quit. 

Q. What has led up to this depressed condition of labor and agriculture in the 
South?—A. It seems to me that it is the short prices and old cotton system we 
have been running in the South. When I bought cotton at 8 and 10 cents, itwas 
all right; but when cotton goes below 7 cents there is nothing in it for the laborer, 
nor tne planter, nor the merchant. The farmer figures his crop to get 10 cents 
for it. It has been this way now for the last 7 or 8 years; when the crop would 
sell it would bring 8 cents; and the next year he would figure for 8 and he would 
get 7; and the next year he would try to make it for 7 and he would get 6 cents; 
and the next year he would try to make it for 6 and would get 5 cents; so that 
just left him fiat with the mules and land all mortgaged. Half of the planters 
m our country have mules and lands under mortgage, and they have been so for 
the last 8 or 4 years. These things seem to get worse every year, because the 
products they make will not pay expenses for making them, when they make cot¬ 
ton for less than 5J cents. That is my experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it the superabundance of cheap labor that has so 
cheapened labor?—A. I think what did it was 'that the South started poor, and 
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there is nothing else made to bring ready money like cotton. Cotton is a product, 
you know, that will bring ready money every day in the week, and that has 
enabled the farmer to get hold of cash. They put forth exery effort they could 
to make a cotton crop. I think 4-cent prices last year started them out on new 
lines. They are getting so they make provisions at home. 

Q. If there had been only half of the laborers in the cotton States that there are 
there, or have been for some years past, would not cotton have been at a higher 
price?—A. Yes; I believe it would. I believe tho labor that we have there must 
be worked some way, and cotton is about the only thing they know how to make. 
You may put them to work a farm; but my experience is they can not make 
anything but cotton, because cotton will wait for them. We can take a given 
day and tell him to work out the crop in 3 weeks, but corn, wheat, and other 
things would not wait; you have got to work them out at the right time. Cotton 
will wait, and you can work it out and it will make. 

Q. Is there not considerable competition by cotton produced in other countries 
in the markets of the world that fixes prices?—A. There is some, I guess. I think 
where they do use our cotton competition is not so great. 

Q. If there were grown only half of tho cotton now produced in America, 
would it be a very much higher price in the markets of the world?—A. I 


think so. 

Q. That would be so with anything.—A. Yes; it would, unless being produced 
in other countries to meet the markets of the world on these terms. 

Q. (By Mr. Farvohar). Suppose that the United States exported half of the 
cotton to the European markets that they do today, what effect would it have on 
the market price of the world?—A. I believe it would put it up. 

Q, How much, do you think?—A. I do not know. I have not thought on that 
.subject. 

Q. Do you think it is the overproduction of cotton in the South thrown into 
the foreign markets that keeps the price of cotton down?—A. I do not think that 
is it altogether; I think that speculation has something to do with that. 

Q. Did you ever notice the regular, even condition of the Liverpool market for 
nearly 12 months?—A. Yes; but they do tho same thing over there, do they not? 

Q. They sell futures over there and speculate in it the same as we do. You 
can take your judgment from the fact that they are dealing in cotton three or 
four times more than the product.—A. Yes, 

U. Would your general judgment bo that out of 20 deals of that sort 19 men 
dealt with things they (lid not have?—A. Yes; no cotton in tho warehouse to 
take out. 

Q. Do you believe the Liverpool price of cotton makes the price for the world?— 
A. That was always my understanding. 

Q. Do yon know what countries are competing in cotton?—A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If one-half of the cotton crop of America 
were cut off what effect would that have pn the cotton fabric to tie worn by the 


world; would it make it scarcer and higher?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether there is a good demand for manufactured goods or 
not?—A. There is a good demand for them. 

Q. Do you charge that to the overproduction of cotton?—A. It would not seem 
so. It would really work Isith wayH. The raw material is going down and the 
manufactured has been going up for the last fl months. 

Q. Then you think there is something wrong about the prices made by that 
Liverpool operation?—A. It would seem to me tuat there was a “ cat in the mill" 
somewhere, but I do not know where it is. 

Q. Supposing the South manufactured itself ono-half of the cotton it raises, 
would that be addeu to the wealth of the South and prosperity of the South?—A. 
Yes. Whenever we have to make a half a crop to get full prices we are not 


UVUOUDCU. 

<£ My question was this: if wo manufacture in tho South half of that we pro¬ 
duce and export the other half, would not that add to the price of raw material?— 
A. I do not know as it would; it would add to the prosperity at home because 
that would leave money with us. 

Q. Do you believe it would enhance the price of cotton in Liverpool if we 
shipped only one-half?—A. Yes; I do. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) You say it (a remarkable fact that the price 
remains about the same throughout the year in Liverpool. Is not that the 
strongest indication that the same combination fixes the price and holds it?—A. 
It seems to me that is the cause or else it would fluctuate with otherthings. 

Q. For instance, the combination that fixes the price of white lead—while the 
crude lead goes down in price, that will remain the same the year through, 
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because the combination itself fixes it?—A. That is right; cotton is nearly in the 
same fix. 

Q. And then could the manufacturers of cotton goods uphold or fix the price?— 
A. It looks so to me. You take half the dry goods made—you will buy them just 
as the other fellow says. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you advance the goods to the cotton raisers on 
credit?—A. Yes. 

Q. What margin do you charge for goods advanced?—A. We generally put a 
pretty good margin on cheap men because we have to take chances on them. 

Q. About how much?—A. About 25 per cent. 

Q. How do you charge what you call good men?—A. We sell good men at 10 
per cent. We settle up what we call “ papors” the 1st of September. We aim 
for 10 per cent clear, because you know there is a certain amount of leakage to 
business that no one ever found yet. You can not figure like you can when loan¬ 
ing money. When you loan money you know what you are doing. When you 
sell goods there is a leakage that has to be covered, and. which you can not figure, 
and if you do not take care of it you will not last very long. 

Q. Is that the reason why you demand such large margins from the cotton 
raiser?—A. Yes. You see; we take all the risk. You take the good per cent of 
them, we have nothing for collateral except the crop, and if they should fail and 
anything turns up that they do not make a crop, it is a clear loss, and so you see 
we have to figure for the whole crowd to pay it. 

Q. Now, let me understand in regard to this 25 per cent. When you receive 
the invoice for the goods, is this price put on when marking the selling price of the 
goods?—A. We mark the cost price. 

Q. And then do you have also a selling price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is this 25 per cent added to the selling price when selling on credit?—A. No, 
it is added to what the goods cost. 

Q. You have various prices, then, in the same store for the same goods?—A. Yes. 
If a man comes in and we make a sale, we always let him know where he stands. 
We tell him we will risk his agreement. We can afford to take some risk. If he 
wants to do it, ho has the privilege to take it or let it alone. 

Q. Are the merchants prosperous in the South, as a rule?—A. No, not for the 
last few years. It has been all we could do to tote our customers with the money 
made in ton years. We are toting them with it now. 

Q. You are not making any money.—A. If we keep things balanced up even 
we are doing pretty well. 

Q. Do you keep a general store?—A. Yes. 

Q. You sell dry goods, groceries, and general supplies.—A. Anything from a 
cambric needle up to a two-horse wagon. 

Q. And this per cent of increase is upon all of the goods you sell?—A. That is, on 
time. We have had this system in the South for the last 80 years. It is bad for 
the merchant and bad for the planter. A good man has to pay for a bad man’s 
account, which ought not to bo. But you can not tell who is a good man; one may 
be good this year and bad next year. 

Q. Where do you get your bacon and your com and other supplies that you sell 
the cotton raiser?—A. We buy them from the West—buy it from brokers at home. 

Q. And it is not raised in the South?—A. Now, this year we have been doing 
better. Our planters have made some supplies. We have handled a great dew 
of home-made supplies this year. We have bought about one car of com this 
year. As a general thing we handle a great doal of com. 

Q. When you sell corn to the cotton raiser do you sell it at about the same price 
that you would sell it for if you had bought that com in Chicago with freight 
on?—A. No; we are not in that business. We would not have any business long 
if wo did that. 

Q. Do you sell the com you buy in Georgia at a less price than com you buy 
from tho West?—A. No, sir; we generally give the Georgia men the benefit of 
the freight in the price. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is the com equally as good?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Howmuohiscorn worth down in your place now?— 
A. We pay 53 cents. We get 80 cents where we sell it for cash, and on time 75 
cents a bushel, from which you can get an idea about the difference. 

Q. How much is bacon worth?—A. Bacon costs us about |5.40—I think the last 
we bought. We sell that at 0 cents for the money; on time we put It up any¬ 
where from 7J to 10 cents. You take the darky and he just “ blows” in what he 
gets to-day, and he does not figure for to-morrow at all; and we deal a great deal 
with the negro. 
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Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you want to say anything about bank 
facilities?—A. You can get plenty of money if you have tne collateral. I think 
the tenper cent tax on State banks ought to be repealed. • 

Q. What collateral, personalty, generally?—A. Yes; that is about all you oan 
use; personal security. Those national banks will not take mortgages on land, 
you know. It is too 'slow a process. You can not get your money out of it soon 
enough. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you refer to local banks as well as national 
banks?—A. Yes; all of them. ‘ 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) Fanners really do not borrow money, as 
a rule?—A. No. 

Q. How do they get supplies?—A. Through merchants. 

Q. And the merchants?—A. Through the banks. 

Q. And where do the local banks get their money?—A. New York. 

Q. And where does New York get it?—A. Usually it is from the Treasury here. 
Q. A great deal of it United States money on deposit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any remedies to suggest about the condition of the farmer and 
laborer down South?—A. I can not see any chance for them, unless they change 
the process of farming or get easier money, because they pay too much per cent; 
the farmers are paying too big per cent for what they do. While I am one of the 
gang charging them, it works a hardship on the merchant; it puts the farmers in 
shape that they can not pay it. and wherever they are behind that leaves the 
merchant behind. If you strike a year when the product brings a good price, 
everything lies easy, but if you strike two or three years that it does not, we all 
feel it. 

O. Are the farmers in that section of the country able to switch right around 
and diversify?—A. No. You must take it by degrees. You can not jump right 
out of all cotton system and go into the other. They have not the means to do it 
with, and they must have help. The cotton crop iB the only thing they can get 
ready money for in our section. 

Q. Why do you not take corn and wheat and products of that kind?—A. We 
have no market there for it. 

Q. (By Mr.A.L.HARRis.) If you had a market, you would have noway of 
storing the wheat and coni, or anything like that?—A. No; and then they can not 
make enough corn and wheat there to the acre to make it interesting to go in it. 
Ten or 15 bushels of corn is a good crop in our country. That is the reason why 
we stick to cotton. Our average crop of corn is not over 10 bushels. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) What do you make in wheat?—A. Five to 10 
bushels. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar. ) What is the reason of these small crops in your sec¬ 
tion?—A. You can not put as much on the land. I noticed on this trip that com 
is all 2 or 3 feet apart. We have to put onrs farther apart. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) What do you make of oats?—A. We make any¬ 
where from 4 to 50 bushels, owing to how the land is manured and fertilized. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are working that land now with fertilizers?—A. 
A small amount of fertilizer; that is all that it gets. 

. Q. (By Representative Bell.) How much hay?—A. We never gather much 
hay; but our land will make almut 1 or 2 tons per acre. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You use grass down there?—A. Yes; the 
grass crop is worth more than the garden crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What kind of grass, Bermuda?—A. Yes, that is the 
best; nut the grass that grows there mostly is crab grass and crow-foot grfi“« 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you grow timothy and clover?—A. No; it will not 
grow. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What crop do you grow for fertilizers?—A. The 
pea crop, and then cotton seed, you know, is a great fertilizer. 

Q. You can rotate the cowpea.—A. Yes, the cowpea is a fine fertilizer for our 


country. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have to come to this country for 
goods?—A. Yes. 

<Jj^(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the cotton crop an exhaustive crop for that soil?— 


Q. Does the cotton crop return anything to the soil at all?—A. Very little; but 
it does not take anything away from it. The seed is one of the best fertilizers we 
have. 

Q. Is there a general impoverishment in your section of (Georgia because of its 
having been cropped for a great many years?—A. It is owing to how it is cropped; 
if the crop is fertilized and rotated it builds it up every year. 
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Q. Have you much worn-out land down there?—A. A great deal of it. 

Q. Something like Virginia and Maryland?—A. Yes; been cropped to death. 

Q. Was not that one or the great reasons and the cause for putting in fertil¬ 
izers—the impoverished soil?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it ruins the soil; in fact, it takes everything from the soil and returns 
nothing to it?—A. That is it; and they use commercial fertilizer because it is 
easier to handle and to get better and quicker results; but I believe if the farmers 
would put the same amount of money into making a fertilizer that they put into 
the commercial fertilizer it would build the land up better and make better crops. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you a member of the board of education?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. About what is your usual school term for the year?—A. Ten months, 

Q. What per cent of your school children attend your schools?—A. I reckon 75 
per cent of them. 

Q. Ten months is the term in the country or city?—A. In the city. In the 
country schools it is 5 months now. It was 6 up to this year. 

Q. Are your school facilities good?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have good teachers?—A. Yes; we get the best teachers we can get. 

Q. The whites and blacks have equal advantages, except separate schools?—A. 
Yes; we try and give them good teachers. 

Q. What degree of efficiency do they reach in education?—A. Well, on some 
lines the darky will go right along up with the white children, but in other lines 
he is off. 

Q, Can you state the lines?—A. In writing and reading and memorizing he is 
all right, but on figures, or anything in that line, he is off. 

Q. Have you a sufficient number of white children in the country to organize 
good schools?—A. Yes. We have very good schools over the country. 

Q. What become of your white children when they grow up on the farm?—A. 
MoBt of them drift away from the farm. Some go to towns and hunt jobs, and 
things like that. We need them educated on different lines. 

Q. Do the farm boys, after getting an education, remain on the farm, as a 
rule?—A. No; not if they can get off. 

Q. Is there a good field for the intelligent farm boy to look after the farm?—A. 
There is not much room for them in the fanning interests there. They can not 
see money enough in it; they want to drift out into something better. If a boy 
has any move in him he wants something better. 

Q. Who does the work on the farm in your section of the State?—A. The 
darky and white man. 

Q. What proportion of the whites work on the farm?—A. I reckon 25 per cent. 

Q. How do the colored and white people compare in efficiency?—A. The white 
fellow that works for daily or monthly wages is no good. There is no more move 
in him than in the darky. 

Q. He would not make a good farmer?—A. The majority of them would not. 
The negro feels like he wants to lixik up to somebody if he does much; if not, he 
is not going to do much. Take one of those fellows—the negro feels he is about 
as biga man as the white fellow. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent, you say, of the work is done hy the white man; is that 
about the proportion of the population?—A. Ithinknot. There are more negroes, 
according to the population, that work on the farm than white people. 

Q. Are the young white men able to manage improved farm machinery?—A. 
Some of them are. They are more apt to learn it. 

Q. What class of labor-saving machinery do yon use in your looality?—A. I do 
not use much of any kind. 

Q. Do you sell farm machinery?—A. No; nothing more than wagons. 

Q. You have drills for putting in your cotton?—A. Yes; we have what we call 
the cotton planter; we sell those. 

Q. Do you have plows, and what kinds are they?—A. Well, all kinds of plows 
that we use. 

Q. Do you have sulky plows for your cotton?—A. No; there are very few in our 
country. 

Q. What kind of plows do you use?—A. Use the common Dixie and a common 
iron stock. 

Q. And the single stock?—A. Single stock. 

Q. You do not raise wheat enough to use binders, then?—A. Yes; they use 
some few. 

Q. Are they satisfactory in their work?—A. I think so. 

Mr. J. Pope Brown (president of the Georgia State Agricultural Society). 
May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 
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The Vice-Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. We have some trouble with our white people. We have not been 
educated on that line. We are deficient in mechanical education. We have a 
few reapers and binders in our country, but when they get out of fix we do not 
know how to fix them, It was not very long ago that I heard a man speaking 
about a reaper ifad binder that was sent to his station, and there was not a man 
in the whole country that knew how to put it up. I saw a man that lost his oat 
crop last year because his reaper got out of fix, and while he was fixing it his oats 
fell down. We are very deficient in that kind of education. I used to have a lot 
of improved machinery, but I do not use much now. I cut all my oats with a 
cradle. I am deficient in it myself, and I have not anybody on my whole planta¬ 
tion that knows anything about it. If my machinery gets out of fix and I want 
it fixed, I must send away off to get a man’to come and fix it, and he is very unre¬ 
liable about getting there. We need that kind of education very greatly. 

Representative Bell. Mr. Brown, is not labor at a cost of $8 a month cheaper 
than machines? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I argue that, too. I say I can take my hands in the neigh¬ 
borhood there—for instance. I give my cradlers, as I figure it. $1 a day and feed 
them. When I cut oats, if I have 100 acres of oats I want five or six men; if I 
have 200,1 want to double up; and if I have 400,1 double up, and keep doubling up. 
Representative Bell. It is really cheaper, is it not, than the machinery? 

Mr. Brown. I am inclined to think it may be. After I count up the expense 
and the interest, the repairs, and wear and tear, I would just as soon have 
the negro cradlers. There is one thing about it—you can not cut it quite so 
clean, but I try to fix that this way; I let the hogs follow the cradlers, and they 
get what is left. 

Representative Bell. It costs about §1 an acre with a machine? 

Mr. Brown. I can cut it cheaper than that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) There is one crop. Mr. Lovejoy, that has not had 
much said about it, and that is the fruit crop.—A. (Mr. Lovejoy.) In some parts 
of Georgia they raise a great many peaches—a great deal of fruit. I think in our 
section we do not raise much fruit because our lands there, a great many of them, 
are not adapted to the fruit business. 

Q. Do you raise enough for home consumption?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not for export?—A. No. 

Q. Many of our watermelons come from Georgia.—A. Well, they raise a great 
many watermelons down through there. 

Q. Do you ship watermelons?—A. Oh, yes; but our experience in shipping 
watermelons is that we always have to pay the freight. They draw on us for the 
freight. We can not get anything out of it. The railroads knock us out, I think, 
and I can not understand why it is. It costs us twice as much to ship a barrel of 
Irish potatoes from our town to New York as it does to ship them from New 
York to our town. It costs us twice as much to ship them from our place as it 
does to ship them back. 

Q. The railroads have a cheaper freight rate from New York?—A. I think it 
must be that way. If we could get the same freight rate out as we get in, we 
could make those industries pay. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Is it your experience with railroads generally 
that discriminations are made in favor of great commercial centers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that apply to manufacturing and everything else?—A. ’Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that a country settlement can thrive while that system is in 
vogue?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Is it not your opinion that if the railroad rate bore equally upon every indi¬ 
vidual and every community, that instead of having great commercial centers 
like New York, Boston, and Chicago, there would lie a great many good small towns 
in all portions of the country, to the great rdvantage of the body of the country?— 
A. I believe it would, yes. 

Q. Have not your people in Georgia taken that into consideration in looking 
for a remedy for the stagnation of the country?—A. Yes; they have been looking 
into that. 

Q. Have you some recommendation on that line as to railroad transportation— 
to equalize it?—A. If it were equalized, I think it would be a great benefit to the 
mass of the people. 

Q. Do you believe the country cBn thrive until it is equalized?—A. No; Ido not 
think so. The remedy for that I do not know-how to fix it. 

Q. You say that the freight from your place to the NeW York market is just 
about half what it is from New York?—A. It is just about half from New York 
to our place what it is from our place to New York. 
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Q. Is that common to other great commercial centers as well as New York?— 
A. I think it is in Georgia. 

Q. Do you have in Georgia what are called common points?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston. ) You call them competing points?—A. Yes; 
we nave competing points. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Sometimes charge you more to stop than they do 
to go on, do they not?—A. Yes; oh, yes. I had a steamboat man figuring with 
me the other day; wanted me to ship goods from the West through to Brunswick, 
and then he yyould bring them back on the boat for the same price that he would 
stop off at Hawlrinsville. 

Q. Do you think any country can thrive while that system prevails?—A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Following that proposition out a little further, the 
testimony goes to show on this subject that intermediate points, smaller cities 
and towns, are discriminated against because of the advantages given to the 
great commercial centers by the transportation companies. If that be true, how 
do you account for the fact that during recent years of depression there was 
found in those great commercial centers larger numbers of unemployed and 
greater suffering and privation among the poorer class than was found else¬ 
where?—A. Well, the common laborer never got anymore out of it; with all that, 
he did not get it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, take the city of Chicago, for instance, because of 
its peculiar location and its shipping advantages, the common laborer of the city 
is not more generally and more permanently employed than were those advan¬ 
tages not present?—A. Well, they could get the samo employment at the same 
wages, and then distribute it more equally among the common people through 
the country. 

Q. (By Representative Bell. ) Do you believe it would improve his condition?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) I want to know,if that particular city or section of 
the country be placed at an advantage over other sections, why he is suffering 
more there than he is else where?—A. It must be his own way of managing, or else 
that he does not get out of it what he ought to have. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it not true that the lower strataof pop¬ 
ulation drifts into theso largo centers, and that there is always a superabundance 
of them there?—A. Yes; I think that is true. You will find that a fellow comes 
to this country, or goes from the country to the city, quits his home, and will 
work there for less; throw that away just to bo in the city, when he could go into 
the country and get a good job. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Does the discrimination in favor of these great 
commercial centers have a tendency to aggregate a plethora of people there?—A. 
Yes. 

Necessarily?—A. I think it does. 

And then when business is stagnated they all turn up idle there in a 
dy?—A. Yes. 

Q. If they were distributed over the country would the whole country take 
care of them?—A. Yes; I think it would. 

Q. Can you see any reason why it would not be to the advantage of the laboring 
people, generally, to have a better distribution of the manufacturing and shipping 
Industries of the country?—A. I think it would be an advantage to them. It would 
get them out of such large citjes. They would get out where there would not be 
so many of them in one body, and they could do better. 

Q. (By Professor Johnson.) I would like to know whether we can not get at the 
cause of the difference in the rates out of your town, as contrasted with the rates 
into your town. Can you tell us whether you have competition, or more than one 
road in shipping from your place?—A. We have two roads, but they are under the 
same management. It is the Central and Southern system. 

Q. They are under one management?—A. Well, they are not claimed to be, but 
we know they are; yes. 

Q. Then you practically do not have competition?—A. Only our little boats 
there; they keep us in line when we can run them. 

Q. Do the boats go direct to New York and Northern points?—A. No; they can 
carry them to Brunswick and there meet a line of steamers that carry them east 
or west. 

Q. Then you do have some competition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether these two agencies, water and rail, compete against 
each other?—A. Yes; we have a line there that belongs to the city—a beat lines 
they keep it there for that business. 

668A-6 
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3 . Do you ever get lower rates because of that competition?—A. Yes. 

. Still you say, in general, your rates are twice as much to New York as they 
are from New York?—A. From New York to our place they are cheaper than they 
are from our place to New York. 

Q. Now, can you tell ns whether the freight that comes to your town from New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia is confined to one road, or whether that freight 
leaving those cities is adjusted between a larger number of roads?—A. They have 
it adjusted between tho different roads, I guess. 

Q. Then it is probably the competition at these great centers that gives you the 
low rate in, whereas the absence of competition accounts for the high rate out?— 
A. Yes. What I was trying to get at was that such a state of affairs kept our 
farmers back ffom raising products there, such as potatoes and things like that. 
They could not meet the market; the freight would keep them out—knock them 
out; they could not make anything out of it. 

Q. Can you tell the commission how a consignment of watermelons from your 
town would reach Philadelphia, or any typical cargo from your town to any other 
Northern seaport town? Would it be shipped direct from your town on tho bill of 
lading to Boston or New York or Philadelphia, or would it be shipped to some 
given shipping point and then billed to the point of destination?—A. I think they 
would bill it right through. 

Q. Have you considered the best, way to secure to your local town the rates that 
are secured by the large competitive centers?—A. I have always been interested 
in this. We ship more goods in than we do out. 

Q. How do you think the United States Government, for instance, could give 
you the advantages which vonr town does not possess because of its physical sit¬ 
uation?—A. I do not think they could do it. I think it is left with the railroads. 

Q. Of course you would not advocate the fixing of the rates by the Govern¬ 
ment?—A. No; I do not think that would do it. I think that the commission 
looks after it, and that is about as good shape as you can got that in. 

Q. (By Representative Bei.l. ) Y our commission can not look after that beyond 
yonr State line?—A. Is not there a national commission that looks after it? 


Washington, D. 0., June-’l, ISXK 

TESTIMONY OF ME, FRANKLIN DYE, 

Secretary uf the State Board of Ayriciiltiire of Xew Jerxey. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m.. Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. Franklin Dye was sworn as a witness on the subject of agriculture. The 
topical plan of inquiry on agriculture was followed. 

Q. (By Representative GaBDNFH.) You may state yonr name, residence, and 
occupation.—A. Franklin Dye; Trenton, N.J.; I am secretary of the State board 
of agriculture of New Jersey. 

Q. How long have yon been connected with the State board of agriculture and 
other agricultural organizations in New Jersey?—A. With the State I ward about 
IS years. 

Q. And previous to that time?—A. On the farm and connected with local farm¬ 
ers’organizations; fanner all my life until recently. 

Q. Have you anything to say on the subject of the increase or decrease in num¬ 
ber employed in agricultural labor in the several States during the past 50 yean?— 
A. In New Jersey, with the increase of manufacturing interests, railroad build¬ 
ing, etc., there has been a steady decrease in farm laborers, particularly of the 
native. 

Q. And the cause of that; are there less acres tilled than in former times in 
New Jersey?—A. Do you mean that question as a cause for the decrease of 
laborers? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; 1 do not think there is less acreage, but the manufacturing 
interests and railroad building and such other public enterprises have drawn the 
laborers away from the farm, in my judgment. 

Q. They have drawn the laborers away fronS the farm, but if the acres are tilled 
it must require the labor to till them. What does machinery have to do with 
it?—A. Improved machinery has lightened labor; transferred the heavier portions 
to the hone.' It has also decreased the demand for certain kinds of labor. 
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Q. Has the price for agricultural labor decreased in New Jersey, taking a long 
penod together?—A. No; not taking a long period together. It is higher than it 
was at the time your inquiry starts here—40 to 50 years ago. I remember then 
men were hired by my father—the best of men—for $150 a year and board. I would 
be glad to pay such a man $300 now. 

Q, That was true, was it not, at any time prior to the civil war?—A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. Well, question 3, comparative condition of those so engaged.—A. That 
question is a little vague. If it refers to those who have left farm labor for some 
other, they are no better off; if to the condition of thoso now working on the 
farms, they are better off than were similar workmen 50 years ago. Hours are 
shorter and machinery has relieved them of the more trying parts of farm work. 

Q. What is the comparative condition of those engaged in agricultural labor 
now and 25 years ago?—A. They are as well off. and I think better off, for the 
reasons I have suggested. They also have more of the conveniences and com¬ 
forts of modem home life. 

Q. Has there been a shortening of hours?—A. The hours are shortened very 
materially. The 10-hour system in the cities has had a tendency to compel that 
to a certain extent, particularly in the vicinity of the cities, where the whistle 
blows and they can hear it. Improved machinery has decreased the demand for 
certain kinds of work at certain periods of the year, as for men to do mowing 
and reaping during hay and grain harvesting. It has not decreased the price for 
labor. 

Q. Under former conditions it was necessary to employ more men on the farm 
and for longer hours, was it not, during harvest time?—A. Yes: the neighborhood 
was scoured by the leading fanners for help; audit was usual to begin work on the 
farm before sunrise, if possible, and work on until, very late. As to the causes 
of irregularity of employment, I will say: The general farmer does not require 
steady help, as he has little to do after the crops are gathered in the fall until the 
next season opens. With dairy farmers, workmen are required throughout the 
entire year. I think that is one cause of the irregularity of employment of 
the farm laborer. On the part of laboring men, most of such as are available 
for farm help now, there is an ever-present desire to see new places, try new 
employers and, perchance, strike a better bargain. The migratory character of 
farm labor decreases its efficiency. I think this cause of irregularity is twofold; 
not only caused by the character of the farm work, but caused by the character 
of the laborer himself—not willing to stay. I have had that experience right 
along with men on the farm. 

Q. Is it true generally in New Jersey that farm labor migrates from the South 
in the spring that is determined to return in tho fall?—A. To a certain extent, 
yes. There is more in the southern counties than in the northern. They are 
employing Southern holp in Gloucester and surrounding counties, and they expect 
to go back. Farmers now must usually go to the cities and towns for extra help 
in busy seasons. Formerly this was to be had from among the owners of small 
farms and tho poorer families whose sons and daughters were ever ready to earn 
a little money in this way. The latter were, as a rule, much more capable and 
efficient than the fonner. The native help that could then be hired was better 
than we can now pick up in the towns and cities; no question about that. 

Q. Can yon give the hours of labor in the different agricultural pursuits?—A. 
Farm help is usually expected to work a day ” whether hired by the year or by 
the day; but a day is much shorter on the farm than formerly, and few men will 
average 10 hours of solid work each day. I have often wished I could reduce to 
a method work on the farm so that we could have a system of hours. Some 
laborers have so many occasions to stop, loiter, and fool around, that they do not 
do 10 hours’ work, usually. 

Q. Do you know whether in New Jersey, generally, there is a difficulty in getting 
men to work on the farm in the most advantageous hours? In other wordB, if a 
man works on a farm 10 hours, does he or does he not insist upon putting in those 
10 hours-while the sun is up instead of at a time when it may be infinitely more 
advantageous to tho crop, when a major part of it should be done outside of the 
hottest part of thd day?—A. Yes; that is true. The 10 hours must be day hours. 

Q. And is it not true that the system of putting in a “ day ” during the day is 
at times of very great disadvantage to the crop, particularly in dry, hot times 
like we have had this month of June?—A. That is true, and it is also time in hay¬ 
ing and harvest time. By a little extra exertion—for instance, another half-honr’B 
work in the evening might bring in a heavy load of hay, if the weather is threaten¬ 
ing— but no, they must stop, and to-merrow that hay must he shaken out a"'* 
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dried, and it will take a good part of the forenoon to get it ready to come in again. 
They ignore the advantage to the farmer, and to themselves even. 

Q. It would he a very great advantage in many instances if the farm day were 
made from 6 to tl and 2.80 to 7.30, would it not?—A. That fa a question the fanners 
will have to meet. I will refer to that a little later. As to the average number 
of days employed in the year, that is difficult to come at, because some men are 
hired for the year and expect to work a whole year; others aro hired for 9 months; 
others are hired by the day. Those who are hired for the year expect to work 
every day for the whole year, except holidays, usually. 

Q. With your permission, wo will pass to No. 8—" Tendency of agricultural 
labor to seek other employment; causes and remedies.”—A. There is and has been 
a tendency to leave the farm and seek other employment. The causes, it occurs 
to me, are hope of lancer and better wages and fewer hours per day and desire for 
social intercourse. The latter applies to the female members of the laboring man's 
family equally with the men. They desire to get together and spend the hours 
after 6 o'clock in social intercourse. The remedy—give steady or all-tlie-year 
work, equivalent to 10 hours, whether working early, as in the dairy, or late in the 
day, from any cause. There comes in your point of a minute ago, Mr. Gardner. 
It would seem necessary to divide it, and, where a man is in the dairy business, 
for example, and in harvesting and other work, to have a set of men ready to take 
the work up early in the morning and others who would be willing to work late 
in the evening, or else give thorn a longer interval in the middle of the day, when 
they can rest. For years I was in the dairy business and had to get up at 4 o'clock 
in tho morning and get my milk off to the city, Sunday and week days, rain or 
shine. If yon put a hired man on that work' and expect him to work from 4 
o’clock in the morning to 7 o'clock in the evening, he is not going to do it. He 
should not be expected to do it. unless he has extra pay. I do not know any other 
remedy than that. 

Q. Do you think the character of the work causes a desire in young people to 
leave the" farm, without regard to the number of hours or tin.' pay?—A. Yes; 
there is such a feeling, I have no doubt. That obtains among farmers’ sons who 
aro leaving the farm and, it may be. to a certain extent among laboring men and 
particularly young men who want to get something that is a little cleaner and 
where they can be a little more “ fixed up." 

Q. And even more so, perhaps, among the young women?—A. I think so. 

As to daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly payment; Few men would be able or 
willing to work for a whole year without receiving anything on account. It is 
largely a question of agreement. I believe there is a greater tendency among 
farmers to pay oftener than a few years ago—even weekly. This is to satisfy the 
demands and necessities of working men. 

As to the maximum wages, and minimum; Where men board themselveH, $25 
to $30 a month, and usually a house and garden; where they are boarded, $12 to 
$18 per month, according to tho character of the men—according to their ability 
to work. This includes lodging, and sometimes washing and mending. In har¬ 
vest time $2 to $2.50 a day and hoard; ordinary farm work, 75 cents to $1 a day, 
that is, for day work. Market gardening and truck farming and dairying com¬ 
mand a little higher wages, I believe. I think that is about right. 

Q. The store-order system does not prevail at all among your agriculturists, 
does it?—A. No. Sometimes farm produce—butter, flour, eggs, etc.—are taken in 
part payment. 

Q. As to tenant houses and tenant-house allowances.—A. Tenant houses are 
falling down in many neighborluxxls for want of use. They used to lie fixtures 
of the farm, and men would stay all the year and work, but that is changing. 

Q. How as to crop sharing, partnership, and tenancy?—A. Where farms are lot 
“ on shares,” crops aro divided as per agreement. This is strictly partnership 
farming. Where farms are rented, the tenant usually 1ms full control, within 
the linutations of the agreement. He is sole proprietor of the farm and pays a 
money rent and certain privileges. 

Q. The old method of crop sharing-A. I have tried that myself; it is not, 

as a rule, so satisfactory as tenant fanning. 

Q. Loans to tenants, liens on growing crops or prospective crops; extent of; 
effect of. The system of loans to tenants does not prevail in New Jersey, does 
it?—A. No; that is in the West, not here. As to the desirability of it—I think 
tho history out there shows. In the middle West and in California, I believe, the 
banks will advance money and start a man on a farm. There,seems to be a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the immigrant, especially, to start on « farm, and the bank 
advances him money. H he has good luck, he is all right; if he has a dry season, 
it is bad for him ana bad for the bank. 
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Q. What is the character of immigration to the farm in New Jersey, or is there 
any of itf—A. We have. It is confined mostly to Hungarians, Swedes, and Ger¬ 
mans. I think these, more than any other nationality, take to farm life. 

Q. Character?—A. The moral character of the foreigner has to he discovered. 
The farm laborer of years ago was generally known. To-day he is usually a new 
man each year, and sometimes several times in a year. 

Q. Are they settling in New Jersey and becoming proprietors?—A. Yes, they 
are doing that in proximity to our larger cities, around New York and Philadel¬ 
phia: going into market gardening on a small scale. Of course you are familiar 
with the Jewish settlement in the southern partof the State; that is a colonization. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) What has been your observation as to their moral 
character, as a rule?—A. I think they improve as they settle and mingle with 
our people. 

Q. When they first come in among your farmers in New Jersey.for the pur¬ 
pose of working on the farms, do you observe that there is any difference between 
them as a moral, quiet, and orderly people, and Americans, or any other nation¬ 
ality you have not mentioned?—A. Perhaps not generally, but, as I say, the char¬ 
acter has to be discovered. They arc strangers; we do not know them. They 
come and appear all right, but in some cases they are very disappointing. 

Q. Nevertheless there is a comparison to be drawn probably. I understand you 
to say, that remains to bo discovered hereafter?—A. I said their moral character 
would have to be discovered in each case. I do not know the character of these 
gentlemen present here. I presume they are all first-rate fellows, but if I got 
better acquainted with them I might find some faults, and they might find some 
in me. We may take a man on the farm who is a foreigner, a stranger, and from 
his daily work and appearances he seems to be all right. 

, Q. I am not speaking of those men that come to yon to-day, but in the past, 
men of that class yon have had experience with. IIow do they class as quiet, 
industrious people?—A. They compare favorably. Immigrants of 50, or even 40, 
years ago were a better addition to our population than are those of the present. 
It would be very much better, however, for a man to settle down to a business 
and become efficient in it. The farm needs such lalwrers to-dav. I have had 
that very experience, and I know from the remarks of other men that farm labor 
is not efficient: and if these foreigners aro going to take up farming in this coun¬ 
try and will stick to it, it will be much better for them and for the farming 
interests. Manufacturers look for efficiency, and a man can not go into a factory 
and take up any certain lino of work unless he knows it, and we ought to look for 
the same efficiency on tho farm, but as a rule we do not get it. If a man can not 
get work at anything else he goes to the farm. 

Q. And the farmer has to teach him what his duties are?—A. Has to teach him, 
and whem ho has learned ho usually goes; very frequently goes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Percentage of literacy as compared with 
the American farmer?—A. I do not think we ought to compare them m the lump 
with our American-born people, laboring men if you choose. Some of them 
compare very favorably until our home people. The great majority, I think, are 
very illiterate. Foreigners coming to us now do not represent average European 
intelligence. They aro peasants, coming from tho lower strata of European 
society, and tho illiteracy among our foreign-born population is 88 per cent greater 
than among the native whites. 

Q. Is the tendoncy to colqnize. manifest among these people, in your part of 
New Jersey?—A. Not outside of the Jewish settlements. 

Q. Do yon happen to know anything about it in the neighborhood of Ham- 
monton?—A, Yes, I have been tliore, and have been to the Woodbine settlement. 

Q. Is it true in New Jersey that wherever there has been an opportunity to get 
lands cheaply the Italian laborers brought in to pick fruit and do like things 
have begun to get hold of the land—havo colonized and gono into that business 
and almost monopolized it in that locality?—A. I think that is true. Lands that 
were considered as barren a few years ago are being utilized and turned into 
productivity for these crops which yon havo indicated. We have several colo¬ 
nies in the southern part of the State—the Jewish settlement at Woodbine, as 
well as several others—and they are doing fairly well. 

Q. Is it true that where the attempt has been made to colonize the foreigner in 
New Jersey systematically and with outside aid tho progress has been less rapid 
than where these people have simply gone in themselves and colonized, by force 
of the circumstances, of their own desires?—A. I think, on general principles, 
that is true. I have not investigated it particularly. The fact of certain assist¬ 
ance all the time from outside sources will have a tendency usually to lead a man 
to comparative indolence. The system of colonization in general I do not tWnb 
is best for the country. 
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Q. What I mean is this, more particularly: Where the Americans settle and 
start some particular sort of agriculture—as, for instance, fruit culture at Ham- 
monton—and they get it so far advanced that they get special railroad facilities, 
with their schools and churches and all that sort of thing, and they have to 
employ the foreign labor to help them pick and handle the stuff, in such case do 
the foreigners show a tendency to colonize and take the business they have come 
to assist with? And if that be true, is it true that they anywhere show a disposi¬ 
tion to found a place of their own? Is it not the tendency always to take that 
which has already been created?—A. Yes; I do not know but there is such a 
tendency to create a similar industry of their own. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Do yon know of the success or nonsnccess of the Jew¬ 
ish settlements in southern New Jersey?—A. In general, I may say they are suc¬ 
ceeding. Their progress has been somewhat slow. They have had difficulties to 
contend with—very great difficulties—but I think they have overcome them. 

Q. What was it mainly, agriculture or manufactures?—A. Chiefly agriculture. 
In Woodbine, for example, a man settles on 10 acresof ground, and to help him a 
little house is built, and provision is made for the cultivation of tho ground and 
the growing of certain crops. The understanding is that if he is industrious and 
makes a little money that property will be his at a certain stipulated price in the 
near future. 

Q. What county are they located in?—A. Cape May chiefly. 

Q. What is the extent of lands that they settle on?—A. In the different colonies? 
Q. Yes.—A. I could not tell you. Several hundred acres in each settlement, 
aggregating thousands of acres. 

Q. You spoke of the transient help, foreign-lsmi laborers and others; do you 
find usually among that class of immigrants men who have had experience in 
agriculture in the countries they came from?—A. It varies. We have some who 
have had experience in the countries they came from; the Swedes and Germans 
more, I think, than the Hungarians. 

Q. Does that come from the fact that in Scandinavia there arc more small 
farms than in any other nation in Europe?—A. It may l>e so. I have not thought 
of the cause of it at all. The German farmers are generally considered to be a 
thrifty people at home. They are industrious. 

Q. Mainly, then, the foreign-born help in New Jersey are merely laborers with¬ 
out any experience in agriculture whatever?—A. No, I could not say that, except 
a certain per cent of them. I have in mind now Germans who came to our State 
years ago. They wero industrious, worked for so much a month, and saved their 
money. There are scores of that kind of men. They own property now. They 
are good citizens. But I do not recollect any Hungarians of that class. 

Q. Are there opportunities in New England or New Jersey for a foreigner who 
has some knowledge of agriculture and some means, to establish a little home 
there? Are the opportunities of your State of such character as to invite that 
class of immigration?—A. Yes, very emphatically; for the reason that onr lands 
have decreased in value from former valuations, so that in numerous cases the 
properties can he bought for the value of the improvements on them. That is so 
throughout tho whole State, and I know it is measurably true in New England 
also. 

Q. What is tho effect of immigration on American agriculture as to New Jer¬ 
sey?—A. It has been indirectly against it in the East. Unwarranted and unjust 
inducements to foreign immigration and the unfair (unfair to the people at large), 
almost gratuitous, disposal of our public lands, both to immigrants and railroad 
compames, has enormously increased agricultural productions. With this came, 
as a part of it, exceptionally low freight rates to the seaboard, and farmers in the 
older States have had to meet this competition. The result has been that for 
years they have grown some of their crops at a loss. Small wonder that the busi¬ 
ness has been dragging. Now, the effect of this immigration has not been, in New 
Jersey, directly apparent, but indirectly it has, because, as I say, the West has 
been taken up, and productions have been so enormously increased und brought 
to the seaboard at so low a freight rate that we were driven to the wall. It is a 
fact that a bushel of wheat in Dakota is jnst as near New York as a bushel in 
South New Jersey, so far as freight is concerned. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Have you any suggestion as to the regula¬ 
tion of immigration?—A. Well, I suggest that, Is we are just beginning to recover 
from this depression, the tide of immigration should he greatly restricted, at least 
for a time. There are enough laborers here now for our w*k and for years to 
come. Let these have it and the labor problem will soon settle itself. If any 
are admitted let them have intelligence and capital, so as to be a help and not a 
hindrance and burden to the State. Stop the opening up of new lands for at least 
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36 years to come, and, incidentally, irrigate no land, except for Government pur¬ 
poses, at public expense; let the States attend to that. All that will help. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Your test of immigration would be restrictive meas¬ 
ures with reference to the character and education of the immigrant, and social 
standing, and to his having a sum of money to take care of himself?—A. Yes; I 
think that would be fair. It would be well to take care of our people. There are 
so many here now dependent on labor that it seems an injustice to bring others 
to compete with them. 

Q. Under our treaty obligations with all foreign powers, how could the United 
States frame a law. unless they abrogated these treaties, to make these restric¬ 
tions?—A. But you remember, no doubt, that, as I suggested, unwarranted 
inducements were thrown out right after the war. The railroad companies, when 
they got the public lands, put their agents on the Continent and advertised, and 
the steamship companies cooperated and brought these immigrants here, as you 
know, and our Western lands were taken up. We used to sing it as one of our 
popular songs. I remember a song on this subject of about forty years ago, the 
chorus of which was: 

“ Come along, come along—make no delay, 

Come from every nation, come from every way; 

Our lands, they are broad enough, don’t be alarmed, 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.” 

Q. Colored labor—extent of.—A. In some localities that is on the increase. 
They come from the Southern States, and I think it would be well for both North 
and South if that could be encouraged, both for the housework and for the farm. 
It is a great trouble to get domestic help, as you know. Young girls will go in 
the store and work in the factory, but they won't work in the kitchen. If wo can 
get these colored people from the South to go up there and work as they are repre¬ 
sented to do in the South, it would be a great help. The majority of our help 
now is white, and mostly foreign. 

Q. Do you know, or not, that as soon as you get the colored girl from the South 
to the Northern kitchen that she comes in contact with the colored people of the 
North, and inside of 3 months will lx; demanding more wages than the store 
girl gets in a great many cases?—A. Is not that true also of foreign help? Yon 
get one of any nationality and she will soon be initiated and demand a higher 
price. It is true, as you suggest, no doubt, about the colored girl from the South, 
and yet I have known of cases where they have worked steadily for 3 years, ana 
then they must go South and see their friends. 

Q. What have you to say as to the school age of children?—A. We run from 5 
to 18 years in New Jersey; I believe that is the school age. 

Q. What about the sufficiency of the public school facilities in New Jersey?— 
A. Any growing demand for increased facilities is usually promptly met; that is 
to say, wo are trying to keep up with tlio demand. 

Q. You do not tlunk there is any lack of school facilities in the agricultural 
districts of New Jersey?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. What is the percentage enrolled?—A. That I have not. I think, though, 
onr school census takers usually get all of school age. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfohd.) Do we understand that you have a compulsory edu¬ 
cation law in New Jersey—a truant law?—A. Yes. Under that law children 
between the ages of 7 and 13 years are obliged to go to school at least 20 weeks 
each year, but the law is not enforced as it might be, not to the letter. 

Q. If it was enforced what would be the result?—A. They would have to go to 
scho 1 so many weeks in the year unless they were sick or were being taught 
elsewhere. 

Q. Not during the full term?—A. No, I think not. I have not looked itup, but 
I think that while from 6 to 18 is the school age the compulsory feature does not 
go beyond 16. Sometimes the earnings of the children in the factory or some 
other industry overcome the law, ana they do not get all the education they 
ought to have. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The fact is, the compulsory education law is 
enforced by the local authorities in the different towns and cities in the State, 
and the rigor or laxity with which it is enforced depends largely upon local 
sentiment?—A. Yes, largely 

Q. In eo far as you know, it is pretty generally enforced?—A. Not as well as it 
should be. 

Q. As to the adaptation of the public school curriculum to the needs of the 
agricultural people, what have you to say?—A. The curriculum as now eetab- 
“Shed m our public schools does not demand a knowledge of the principles of 
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agriculture on the part of the teacher. This makes it impossible for the pupil 
to secure training in those branches of knowledge so essential to his life work, if 
he expects to follow the farm. It would be a great gain.were teachers Qualified 
and required to give instruction in the elementary principles that underlie agri¬ 
cultural practice. Indeed, such knowledge would be of advantage to all pupils. 
We have had axommittee from our State board of agriculture confer with the 
State board of education, calling attention to this fact. State normal school 
pupils who expect to become teachers are required to study chemistry to a cer¬ 
tain extent, and botany, etc,., yet the technical underlying principles of agricul¬ 
ture are not touched. Such knowledge would be of advantage to all. because we 
find there is a tendency on the part of nearly everybody who succeeds in nearly 
every other business to go back to the farm, and even city and town people have 
a yard, a garden, or a tree and want to know how to deal with them, and if these 
principles were taught somewhat in the school it would help them. Your ques¬ 
tion suggests a remark made by Prof. Austin E. Apgar. He said: “A pupil from 
one of the leading schools of this State recently came to enter the normal, and as 
she had studied and been graduated from the subject of botany, sho wished to be 
excused from taking it again in our school. When questioned, she stated that 
they had never had a plant, or part of a plant, in the class during the whole course. ” 
Speaking to the State Board of Agriculture, he further said: “ Insist that some of 
the time in your schools he devoted to nature and natural things. Insist that the 
plants, their organs and the office of these organs, are subjects as worthy of study 
as cube root and the purchase and sale of stocks. Insist that the education of the 
eye to see things and of the mind to comprehend these things is as important as 
parsing; that a portion of the time devoted to the study of the rivers of Africa be 
given to the study of the trees of your neighborhood; that the three great king¬ 
doms of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral, shall at least have a few periods 
of the school course devoted to their study. 1 ’ 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any agricultural or industrial college in 
the State of New Jersey?—A. We have an agricultural college at New Bruns¬ 
wick, under the Morrill Act. 

Q. Is that exclusively an agricultural college, or what are the branches?—A. 
Agriculture and the mechanical arts: that is what the charter calls for. The 
pupils take a coui'se in agriculture and the mechanical arts. In our State, of those 
who have graduated a very small per cent goes from the college to the farm. I 
understand in North Carolina a great majority, about hi) per cent, of their gradu¬ 
ates return to the farm. 

Q. Is it not the general opinion that these colleges and industrial schools have 
been the real foundation of bettering fanning in America?—A. Yes: that is true. 
You know it was about 1840 that Liebig took up the question of agricultural 
chemistry. We had nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, but did not know the 
value of either. Chemistry’ has taken hold of the agricultural question and dis¬ 
covered what each crop is in need of. And of course the agricultural colleges 
have taken up the work of Liebig and enlarged it. and by their bulletins have 
brought it down to the farmer, and if he will read and attend he can be benefited. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the ignorance of chemistry’ of the soil and the rotation 
of crops is the cause of the impoverishment of the United States land Unlay?— 
A. Knowledge of the chemistry of the soil, the plant food that is in tho soil, and 
the requirements of the soil is essential knowledge. I have found tliat true in our 
intermediate West, in Illinois, in Iowa, and other States; continual growing of 
one crop, exhausts all the plant food in the soil that that crop requires and the 
yield is reduced. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) If agricultural chemistry had done what 
we claim for it and discovered the elements of plant food, so that we can return 
them to the soil, would not all the detrimental effects of continual cropping of 
one plant be overcome?—A. Laws and Gilbert have been carrying on such experi¬ 
ments in England, but generally that will not work. We have come to rotation 
as the better way. 

Q. You do not think that is becanse we do not know what we are taking out?— 
A. We can discover that. The vigilant farmer, if he watches and finds that his 
crop of wheat, for example, is poorer this year and poorer next year, can discover 
that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the great prairigs of the West the farmer knows 
that 20 to 25 years of fanning has exhausted nearly half his soil proper, and his 
crops of to-day are iustsomnch less than they have been in the Old native soil.— 
A. Yes; they nave been taking out the plant food and bunring the fertilizing 
ingredients; have not utilized the straw, and have exported the wheat. If they 
had exported the flour and kept the bran and pnt it on the soil it would have 
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been different. They are waking up to that. Notwithstanding chemistnr has 
discovered all this, the fanner has to get his money out of his crops to replenish 
his soil. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Has any experiment been yet made that 
has demonstrated that nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are the sum total of 
plant food?—A. Yes, these constitute the only essential fertility elements. The 
others are not liable to be exhausted. 

Q. In other words, you would not want to say that we know enough about 
agricultural chemistry to enable us to keep a soil at its standard with fertilizer, 
with continuous cropping of the same thing?—A. I would not want to try it on 
a farm of mine. Would use some green crop for humus in connection with the 
fertilizer. 

Q. We do not know what to put back yet?—A. Weknowwhatthe plantneeds, 
to a certain extent; not in every case. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the condition of your experiment station 
in New Jersey?—A. Its condition financially? 

Q. Condition as to its usefulness to the farmer and developing the condition of 
the soil in different portions of the State?—A. We think it very valuable indeed. 
We believe wo have one of the best corps of professors in the United States. 
Prof. Edward B. Voorhees is recognized as a very able man. They carry on in 
the different parts of the State every year certain experiments with farm crops, 
soils, and fertilizers, and demonstrate what is best for the locality. I have charge 
of the farmers’ institutes, and I invite the professors to go to these institutes In 
the winter and give lectures on these subjects. The farmers question them, and 
by this means we get the information down to the fanners by the institutes and 
the bulletins, and we think the experiment stations of incalculable value to the 
farmers. 

Q, Is it or is it not true that, after all, the experiments that are made on the 
farm as to what the soil will best produce are better than the laboratory?—A. The 
labratory discovers principles. The farmer, knowing these, works more intelli¬ 
gently with his soil. 

Q. Can you now, by any process of analysis, or in the laboratory, tell just how 
much phosphoric acid or ammonia there may be, suitable for plant food, in the 
soil?—A. The only way to ascertain that, as Professor Mapes has said, is to ask 
the soil questions; put several crops there with different proportions of different 
plant foods and see how they behave, and in an ordinarily favorable season you 
will see the trouble and can correct it. 

Q. If you find you have too much straw and not enough grain you have the 
remedy?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you find you have too much grain to the amount of straw and the grain 
falls, you know generally what to expect?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have local experiment stations, all under the control of your general 
Btation?—A. Experiment farms. The farmers are cooperating with the profes¬ 
sors in that way. 

Q. You test the soil in all parts of your State?—A. Different parts each year. 
A soil analysis, as you suggest, will not always revoal what the crop wants. It 
is impracticable, because you may find a dozen different soils on as many acres. 
Soil analysis is hardly practicable; the other way is better. 

Q. And the farmer, when he knows what is best to apply as a fertilizer, is then 
getting in the best condition to use his fertilizer most economically?—A. Yes. 

Q. And until he reaches that point the application of fertilizer is an experiment 
and may be a loss?—A. May be a loss, largely through ignorance in its applica¬ 
tion or of its ingredients or availability. 

Q. Have you a farm connected with your agricultural and mechanical col¬ 
lege?—A. The college owns a farm, and the professor of agriculture lives on it, 
and they are carrying on now a series of experiments from year to year, which is 
highly edifying, and they invite the farmers of the State to come there and 
inspect what they are doing. I was there myself the other day. They have a 
very modem dairy, and it is more than self-supporting; the college does not give 
the professor any money to run it. Ho is making the farm self-supporting also 
and making some money, and it is not tho best piece of land in the State by a 
good deal. 

Q. Do the students to some extent perform the work on the farm under the eye 
of the professor?—A. To some extent; not so generally as would be desirable. 
They mostly simply go out and observe what is being done. 

Q. Are there any inducements held out to the student to perform work on the 
farm?—A. I can not answer as to that; I am not posted. Prof. George H. Cook 
used to say that although young men did not go from the college to the farm, 
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that was no argument against this kind of education, and that in the final out¬ 
come many of these young men would come back to the farm. 

■ Q. How about technical education?—A. It is on the increase, and should be 
encouraged. Summer schools of practical agriculture, horticulture, and dairying 
would be of great advantage, especially for city youth contemplating the owner¬ 
ship of a country home. Let them take a few months of the practical with the 
theoretical on the farms of leading farmers as opportunity offers. That is being 
done in New York. Mr. George E. Powell is inviting some of the millionaires’ 
sons from the city to farm, ana last summer some of th6 young ladies asked to 
come out and take lessons in horticulture on the farm. I wish we could have 
more of that kind of education. As to the total amount of capital employed in 
agricultural pursuits, we have in New Jersey 80,288 farms, with an average size 
of 86 acres; total value, $159,262,840; live stock, according to thecensus, $15,811,430; 
implements and machinery, $7,878,644. I add to that $1,500,000 for this fertilizer 
we are talking about (it approximates nearer $2,000,000). That makes a total 
of $183,952,914, which does not include labor. We are not largely a farming 
State, but those who arc in it make a good showing. 

Q. Earnings of capital compared with 40 years ago?—A. Ido not think they are 
as much as 40 years ago. On earnings of capital invested in agriculture, com¬ 
pared with other lines of business—banking, manufacturing, railroading, mercan¬ 
tile, etc.—I have here a statement prepared by Dr. George H. Cook, which will 
• give some light [reading]: 

“ In 1870 the capital invested in agricultural lands and implements in New Jer¬ 
sey was $265,000,000, while that in manufactures-and mining was only $80,000,000; 
but the value of the products of agriculture was only $46,000',000. while that of 
manufactures was $169,000,000—more than three times greater. The manufac¬ 
turer and speculator may turn his capital several times in a year, while the 
farmer expects to get batik but a small portion of his each year. 

“ Invested in manufactories only in 1880 in New Jersey. $100,236,593; paid in 
wages, $46,083,045; value of material. $165,285,779, making $317,595,317. Value 
of products, $254,380,230. Value of farms, fences, and buildings, $190,895,833; 
implements and machinery, $6,921,085, making $197,816,918, or $67,188,082 less 
than in 1870. 

“Adding to this the value of live stock, $14,801,412, and fertilizers used in 1879, 
$1,001,609, gives us, invested in agriculture, in 1880, $214,289,939. The estimated 
value of all farm productions was $29,650,756. 

“While the amount invested in manufacturing in 1880 had increased about one- 
third over that invested in 1870, leaving mining out of the estimate, the amount 
invested in agriculture during the same period had fallen off nearly $15,000,000, 
and the productions from the smaller amount invested, $16,1149,244, being about 
174 per cent in 1870 against 134 per cent in 1880. From these estimated produc¬ 
tions must be taken interest on amount invested; cost ot production, as hire, 
board of help and family, repairs, taxes, etc,, which will leave a very low average 
per cent of actual profit.” 

It should be remarked that agriculture usually is the first to feel the depress¬ 
ing influence of unwise national legislation and of general financial crises, and 
if such depressing influences are long continued other business will finally feel 
the blighting effects against agriculture. They can not prosper long with agricul¬ 
ture depressed. And the fact needs to be emphasized that when business 
depression becomes general agriculture must first revive liefore there can be any 
general improvement. Our recent history shows this. Keep agriculture pros¬ 
perous if you would have general prosperity. 

As to the taxation of agricultural property, assessments are not uniform; assess¬ 
ors are in some cases a law unto themselves in fixing valuations. As to its 
“extent,” as I understand the purport of that word, it is very general and com¬ 
prehensive for most forms of property. Other forms of property sometimes 
evade or escape with a nominal assessment. Its effects are often burdensome 
because not equitable. A State board of taxation has been constituted by law in 
New Jersey at the instance of the State Board of Agriculture. It has done excel¬ 
lent work in unifying the methods of and basis of valuations for the assessors’ 
guidance. It has arbitrary power to adjust assessments that, in their view, are 
unfair. A great need is to have a correct and uniform basis on which valuations 
shall be made. Farmers are required to pay tains on certain forms of property 
over and over, as long as they live, that never earn anything. A young couple 
start in and get $200 or $800 worth of furniture, and if they livg 40 years they are 
taxed forty times on that furniture. Our statute says tax all property at its full 
value; but who shall fix that value? 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you very much concerned about the subject of 
taxation in New Jersey? Is it not a fact that you are about to be relieved from 
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taxes by the enormous revenue flowing into your treasury as a result of the cor¬ 
porations being chartered by yonr State?—A. The taxpayer, except in a general 
way, does not have any access to that. A bill was passed last winter by the legis¬ 
lature, which will permit, after a certain amount, the turning over of any surplus- 
excess of that amount—to the counties to relieve them of their school tax. The 
only State tax we have is the school tax. 

Has this relief come to you on account of this revenue that I speak of ?—A. 
This has gone on for several years. We could not have projected our Dig asylums, 
reformatories, armories, etc., without a State tax if it had not been for this income. 

Q. Can you state what that income has been to the State of New Jersey?—A. 
The amount received by the State for the year 1897 from railroads and canals, 
less the amount allotted to taxing districts, was $909,211, and from the tax on 
miscellaneous corporations $880,941. This (1899) has been an exceptional year. 

Q. (Senator Mallory.) You say the school tax is the only State tax?— A. The 
only State tax. 

Q. Do you have any bonded debt?—A. Yes; a remnant of our old civil-war debt 
of $71,000. It is not payable until 1902; otherwise we could pay it now. 

Q. This State board of taxation is taking up that question of fixing the valua¬ 
tions. Assessors have been a law unto themselves?—A. Some assessors have 
ignored the law and the decisions of the courts. The State board of taxation is 
compelling uniformity. If the taxpayers would take the matter up they would 
find the burdens and incongruities greatly relieved. 

Q. Do yon know how long it has been since New Jersey abolished all State 
taxes except for school purposes?—A. Since the adoption of the act of 1884, tax¬ 
ing railroads, canals, and imposing an annual license tax on miscellaneous cor¬ 
porations , the revenues from these sources have been sufficient to pay the running 
Stato expenses, without levying a State tax on private property. 

Q. Have you any idea what the county tax and the school tax make—the per¬ 
centage?—A. Although the State constitution requires that all property shall be 
assessed at truo value, in most of the counties it is the practice of the assessors to 
assess at a percentage of true value, contrary to law. The average tax rate for 
1897 in State was 1.78. In the urban counties where the assessment is based on 
a« average of 00 per centum of true value, the tax rate is about $2.13 per one 
hundred dollars' valuation. In the agricultural counties where property is 
assessed at true value, the average rate of taxation is $i.26. 

9 , What have yon to say as to the causes and extent of migration of agricul¬ 
turists?—A. The promise, often unrealized, of bettering their condition. Decline 
i n prices of agricultural products is caused by overproduction and the other causes 
named, and also no systematic management by city authorities to see to it that 
all food supplies, especially quickly perishable articles, such as fruits, are regularly 
supplied or made accessible to the poor and laboring classes every day at a fair 
pnee. I do not know where the city authorities are taking hold of this question 
with a view of getting fruit and other perishable substances before the poorer 
classes, fresh and at a lair price. The hucksters regulate that, and when it 
reaches them it is frequently stale and hardly fit to eat. In the section of the 
very poor it seems to me our city authorities might do something. It would help 
farmers, too, very much. I do not think there is so much more produced than is 
needed; the fact is, it does not get to the people as quickly as it ought, and at a 
Ean is^ W ^ 1C ^ cou ^ P urc ^ ase it. The price advances every time it changes 

Q- (% Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you describe now the various channels that 
the garden truck, for instance, when it leaves the farm, goes through before it 
reaches the consumer, and what the cost is in each channel?—A. I can not. I 
know oftentimes cars are side tracked, and the products arrive in a partially 
damaged condition, and I have heard producers say it is impossible for them 
personally to get their goods before the consumers in certain cities because of the 
P™ 1 m middlemen, hucksters, and dealers who stand between them—some 
obstacle thrown in the way. I can not give you details. There is one other thing 
m that connection that I have no doubt indirectly plays a large and serious part 
in the declension of prices of farm products, and that is adulteration, and the 
consumer getB no benefit from it. The genuine article is adulterated with the 
cheaper, as you know, and the consumer pays the price of the genuine. That is, 
what we are after in this pure-food movement. If an article may be adulterated, 
let us have it sold for just what it is, stamped just as our fertilizer bags are. and 
the consumer can buy intelligently. 

„ 9’i i Dy Senator Mablory.) What article of New Jersey product is adulterated! 
outside of butter agricultural products proper?—A, Feeds are adulterated, bran; 
hour with meal, etc. Groceries are adulterated. Paris green is an article the 
farmers are complaining of this year; they get very little benefit from it; it ia 
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very variable in quality. I do not say it is adulterated. I was speaking in the 
last sentence in a general way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Your idea is that everything should be sold for 
what it is; if adulterated, it should be so branded; if it is marked “ pure,” it 
should be pure, and the person who sells it as pure should be held responsible for 
the purity?—A. Yes; that is right. There should be some means for redress. 

Q. If you buy buckwheat flour, you do not want 25 per cent buckwheat, and 75 
per cent some other kind?—A. If I buy buckwheat I do not want a certain 
proportion of fine indian meal or some other cheaper substance. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in New Jersey?—A. Yes; since 1881. It includes 
all foods and drinks used by man and all medicines. 

Q. Have you an officer specially appointed to enforce your pure-food law?—A. 
That is in charge of the State hoard of health largely, aided by the State dairy 
commissioner, who is investigating the food products. He finds that a very large 
per cent are adulterated. 

Q. Is his office at the capital?—A. Yes; in the State house. 

Q. As to the decline in money value of agricultural lands in the older States; 
causes and extent.—A. The opening up of new lands with such enormous rapid¬ 
ity; sudden increase in the number of agricultural workers, from abroad largely; 
very low freight rates to the seaboard; farming for the cereals by wholesale by 
means of improved machinery on the Western plains, which was not possible 
there nor in the older States to such an extent without it—causes a low price for 
farm products, hence the farmers’ sons in the East sought new fields of work and 
farm values declined even below the cost of buildings and improvements. The 
decline is general. As I said, we have just begun to recover from that condition 
of things, and I hope it will go on. That is my view. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is it not a fact that a thrifty, industrious, intelli- 

f ent man can make a good living in New Jersey?—A. Yes; with a little capital. 

would not be afraid to buy an average good farm with improvements if I could 
pay for half of what it cost. I could make my way nicely and pay for the farm 
at present prices; farms are so low. 

Q. (By Sir. Ratchford.) That being the case, how do yon account for the 
tendency of the farm laborer to go to the city? You say the young men on the 
farms are rapidly leaving them and going to the cities.—A. Mr. Gardner sug¬ 
gested it was cleaner work they were looking for in the city, but I think it is the 
promise, the hope, rather, of making money more rapidly in the city. The young 
man is after a sudden increase 1 , and wants to get rich quick, and goes to the city; 
and coupled with that he has the idea that it is a little more respectable, and he 
goes to the city. Although he has an honest desire to improve his condition and 
to make money more rapidly than he can on the farm, it is largely sentimental. 

Q. What, in your opinion, has been the experience of the young men who have 
gone from the farm to the city? Have they found it advantageous or otherwise?— 
A. Wo can answer only in a general way. We have statistics to the effect that 
not a very large per cent of those who go to the city with the expectation of 
making money succeed. They drag along in some clerical employment year after 


year. 

0. (By Representative Gardnf.r.) Is it true that there has been a steady 
decline in agricultural lands in New Jersey?—A. Yes. 

Q. That decline has been due to the decline in the profits of agriculture?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is not the hopeless outlook the source of the great influence on the young 
man who is growing up on the farm, if he sees it growing more hopeless and dis¬ 
couraging from day to day?—A. Yes. But there is another cause. If any of you 
.have ever attended an agricultural meeting and heard a man lecture of stock 
raising, he has insisted upon the importance of heredity, of blood, of parental 
influence. Remember that some of the children of the last 25 years have been 
born in families where the hearts of the parents have been set against agriculture; 
they have come into life with hearts averse to agriculture, and the first thought 
is to run from it. 

Q. There is a cause why the parents had an aversion?—A. Yonr answer comes 
in there, and the boy has taken up the same point. 

Q. They have always had a hopeless impression?—A. Most of the crops were 
grown without much if any profit for a period of years. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The young man who stayed on the farm, according to 
your testimony, has fared better than the man who took his clymdes in the city?— 
A. In general he will fare better, in the ontcome, I am sure. There are excep¬ 
tional cases, of course. Some will go to the cities and succeed and some will stay 
on the farm and will not succeed. 
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Q. Just as it is true that the average of men who never gamble or speculate 
come out best; but the faot is that a few, one here and one there, make more or 
less money out of it.—A. The idea of the young man on the farm is the same as 
that of the young man everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not that also accounted for by the fact, perhaps, of 
the desire of a large per cent of the men to become prominent in politics and 
statesmanship?—A. I do not know about that, although we have some prominent 
men who have gone into politics and become prominent there. I think few have 
left the farm for politics. This ambition has come later. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You do not mean politics alone; you mean 
profession?—A. Yes; profession. Not politics alone. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is it not a fact that the amusements of city life, and 
the allurements as well, which are so often portrayed to the farm boy, who is tired 
of his daily toil, weekly toil, and monthly toil—that that will have as great an 
influence in bringing him from the farm to the city as any other influence?—A 
I have no doubt it has a very strong attraction. Tliero is also the matter of social 
intercourse. It was to meet this that such business and social organizations as 
the grange were organized. 

Q. Do you give it as your opinion that the greatest influences operating toward 
loading farm boys from the farm to the city are imaginary inducements?—A. 
Well, largely, bred of discontent. 

“ Decline in productive conditions of soil in said (older) States; causes and 
remedies.” This reached the first climax about 40 years ago. I remember when 
some of our best lands of to-day were turned out as “ commons,” and were driven 
over. The plant food was gone and the farmer did not know how to get it back. 
Peaches came along and brought a little money, and marl was discovered. That 
brought clover, and clover improved the soil. Then came along these agricultural 
investigations wo have been speaking of, and the tendency has been forward 
since iu the better farming regions of the State. Prom that time on up to the 
recent depression, the productive capacity of our lands increased in New Jersey, 
and now we produce more wheat to the acre than any Western State. 

Q. (By Representative G-akdner.) Why do yon say not in south Jersey?—A. 
Those are sand regions, so far as I know. The production of wheat was 20.7 
bushels per acre for the State in 1897. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Your average was higher than Ohio?—A. Higher than 
any Western State. 1 did not find it in California, because continual cropping 
with the same crop on the same soil has exhausted the plant food necessary to its 
production. Chemistry has revealed what constituents enter into the composi¬ 
tion of the several crops, and what dairy cows and other domestic animals need 
for best results. This necessary plant, food, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash are provided commercially. Peru has provided nitrate, and all the clovers 
and other leguminous crops are grown by progressive farmers. That is the key, 
I think, to reclaiming all run-down soils in almost any part of the country where 
clover will grow, and where that would not grow we can try some other similar 
plant. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Do you know what methods have been resorted to 
in central Europe for the purpose of preserving their soil from total destruction— 
soil which has been cultivated for hundreds of years, in Germany and Prance?— 
A. They were doing something a hundred years before chemistry was paying any 
attention to it. They depended on leguminous and root crops largely. German 
farmors live on little farms, and they have been very saving of manure. As Mark 
Twain says: “Their bank is'their manure heap.” And they not only preserve 
the coarser part of it, but they liavo been very choice of the nitrogenous part— 
the liquid and urine. I have been told by progressive fanners that at the proper 
time—the spring of the year—they apply this to certain crops, and the effect has 
been most beneficial and helpful. 

Q. Do you know if they save the drainage of the cities and transfer it back to 
the soil?—A. I do not know about the experiments. There is one going on in 
Prance, I think, to save the sewage of Pans, but as yet it is too expensive. 

Q. Have you any calculation of the value of the garbage of the cities if taken 
back to the soil?—A. It would be immense. Anything that smells bad has gen¬ 
erally the elements of manure in it, although stink is not essentially manure. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) All stink is not manure, but all manure 
stinks?—A. Not necessarily, although your question is to the point—if we could, 
by any means, save the city sewage and apply it generally to our Boils, it would 
aid in rapidly restoring their fertility. 

Q. Has not that been done in some of the small countries of Europe for a Ions' 
period?—A. I oan not state positively. 
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9- What have yon to say of the effects of increased acreage on productions, on 
prices, on profits, on wages, on employment?—A. Increased acreage lowers prices: 
that is, if you increase the acreage above the demand of the consumer, as has 
been done m certain lines, the increase destroys the profits; reduces the numbers 
ot those who might otherwise be steadily employed. As for “ bonanza ” farming- 
in 18981 was in California and passed up through the Sacramento Valley. There 
were supposed to be 15,000, 20,000, or 80,000 acres owned by one man, plowed, 
seeded, and harvested by the best improved machinery. Suppose this large prop¬ 
erty was divided up into 100 -acre farms, the population would be increased and 
employment given to many people; roads would be improved; schools would be 
established. 

Q. “Organization of agriculturists; causes inducing; objects sought; results 
secured; rules governing.—A. The causes inducing are, I think, in general, hopes 
of improving their condition. I know that to be the case—to increase the lntelli- 

f ence; to buy at wholesale prices by buying in large quantities. I know they are 
oing that in my State now, particularly in fertilizers and groceries. To cooper¬ 
ate in selling, and reduce the cost of transportation thereby, and to work together 
for the general improvement, with reference to roads, schools, taxation, social 
advantages, etc. These results are being secured and rules governing are frater¬ 
nal, businesslike, and strict. In the neighborhood of Moorestown and in other 
localities they save several thousand dollars a year by buying fertilizers and mix¬ 
ing them themselves, instead of buying from the manufacturers of fertilizers. 
One object they have in view is to save money in that way. They also increase 
their intelligence. They have discussions and essays, and take, as I suggest, 
an interest in other matters and discuss them. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) On that point of roads: You have, I suppose, a 
system of public roads—aid for building roads in New Jersey?—A. Yes; we have, 
I might say, several systems. We have the old-time township system of appro¬ 
priating money for tile improvement or repairing of the public roads. There was 
a law passed a few years ago taking the management of these roads from over¬ 
seers entirely and putting it in the hands of the town committee. Then we had 
special road acts; for instance, the Union County law, by which they could 
improve their roads, and piior to that Hudson County; but later the general 
road act for improving roads under a State-aid system was inaugurated. 

9. (By Representative Gardner. ) Please give an outline of that and what has 
been done with it.—A. The State board of agriculture has taken an active part 
in road improvements since organized 28 years ago. During Governor Abbott’s 
administration we had a committee appointed from the board. They were then 
desirous of having improvements and of having the road laws codified, because 
they were so many and so intricate. In the discussion of the question in my 
office of what could be done, Mr. Conrow suggested that the State should help to 
build the roads. To bring this question before the people, I asked the executve 
committee of the State board whether they favored calling a State road conven¬ 
tion, and they favored it, and for 3 successive years we hail a State road conven¬ 
tion, meeting right after the meeting of the State board of agriculture, and they 
were very enthusiastic meetings. It was surprising to find the interest that was 
manifested in the question. Just then this idea of State aid was advanced and 
the law formulated, and I think the first year $75,000 was appropriated under 
Governor Abbott's administration. He wanted to restrict it to $25,000, but we 
finally got it up to $75,000. The first year of that system not much of that money 
was used. I think nearly $40,000 or $50,000 went back into the treasury. The 
farmers were afraid of it in many localities. They said it would be a burden to 
them if they had to pay for the building of a road and then keep it up after¬ 
wards. The next year the matter became more popular, and it has been growing 
in popularity ever since, so that the appropriation increased, I might say, to 
$100,000 later, and last year to $150,000 for this purpose. Under that law, if the 
parties living along any line of road want a stone road built by State aid they 
sign a petition to that effect, which. I believe, the law requires to be signed by 
two-thirds of the property owners. 

9 . (By Senator Mallory.) What distance?— A. Any distance. 

9. Suppose a road was 20 miles long; would it require two-thirds living along 
that 20-mile stretch?—A. Yes. 

9- Could they petition for a shorter road?—A. Oh, yes. I think a mile is the 
shortest. If the application is granted, they are to pay one-third the cost of the 
building of the road. 

9- The people who sign it, or the county?—A. The people o\(piilig property along 
.the road; and the State pays one-third and the county one-third. Appraisers are 
appointed to fix the proportionate sum that each one of these property owners 
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should pay, constituting this one-third. After the road is tmilt, laid down, and 
accepted, it becomes a county road. 

Q. And to be cared for at county expense?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the road tax is mostly from counties, is it not?—A. Yes; for these 
roads. The freeholders report to the county board of assessors the sum reauired 
annually. This sum is included in the annual assessments, is collected ana paid 
over to the county. We take township tax for ordinary roads, and there may be 
special tax for that purpose. 

Q. Do you contract and let out repairs?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no county convict labor or anything of that kind?—A. No. The 
original act confined the material for the roads to stone macadam or telford, 
and the width and depth is a matter agreed upon largely by the property owners 
and road commissioners; but amendments have been made to the last law, allow¬ 
ing State aid for the building of roads with gravel, and also oyster sheiks, also 
bog ore. 

Q. Have you any idea of what the cost in New Jersey per square yard is to 
build a stone road?—A. From 20 to 70 cents; a little more where the road bed is 


springy; less, if rock is mined near the road to be constructed. 

Q. I suppose it is different in different parts of the State?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The decline in the value of agricultural 
lands in New Jersey seemed to be primarily caused by opening large areas in the 
West, did it not?—A. I think so. 

Q. After that, New Jersey, lying directly between New York and Philadelphia, 
with the various considerable cities within it, became largely a trucking area, 
did it not?—A. Especially near the cities. 

Q, So that the ordinary farming was displaced by truck faming. That used 
to be profitable, but now it is all gone; and where does that competition come 
from; do you know?—A. For early fruits and vegetables from the Southern States 
largely, for grain and meat—fat cattle—from the West, by reason of railroad 
facilities; but that is a matter we must face and meet. 


Q. It is true, then, is it, that the transportation facilities from the South and 
West raise a competition that is destructive to the New Jersey farming?—A. Yes; 
to a certain extent. 1 spoke of the wheat a while ago, and tho chairman sug¬ 
gested that they abandon wheat and go into truck faming. Of course, at par¬ 
ticular times, the competition of the South strikes pretty heavy; other times it 
does not affect us much; so our gardeners and truck farmers try to run in between 
these times. 


9- Does that competition prevent the New Jersey farmer from getting the 
prices he used to get for his first fruits?—A. In general, yes. In various isolated 
cases he may get those big prices, but they do not stay long. 

Q. Can he ever get them, only when he gets the first pease marketed? Have 
not Southern pease cut it down to standard level?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is an illustration of all other kinds of products; so that milk is 
about the only thing now that is free from competition from a long distance?— 
A. That is being overcome by refrigerated cars. Dairymen are not getting 2 cents 
a quart for their milk for the year. It does not pay at that price a profit such as 
should be derived from a business requiring so great an outlay of money, time, and 
labor. 


Q. What can you say as to the present annual production in relation to con¬ 
sumption and existing markets?—A. I will simply answer that, in some lines, itifi 
in excess of demand at paying prices. 

Q. Overproduction in certain lines; underproduction in other lines; causes and 
remedies?—A. This occurs from various causes. Ignorance of market demands 
leads to excessive planting sometimes. Natural conditions unusually favorable, 
give a crop far above normal at times. Underproduction results from the same 
cause as first named, and also adverse weather conditions. Farmers should be bet¬ 
ter informed as to the world’s annual requirements of the several crops, and care¬ 
fully prepared reports as to acreages devoted to these crops in the different States 
should be given out each winter by the State boards of agriculture to their own 
States, as well as by the United States Department of Agriculture to the several 
State boards. A great aid to a correct knowledge on this subject would be to have, 
our foreign consuls report as to production and consumption in foreign countries 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. I think that has been hinted at 
by somebody, If such information could be furnished and utilized by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and put before the farmers, it would be helpful. Inmyjwlg- 
ment, it would be impossible to so regulate the acreage as to have an annual 
production just equal to the requirements of mankind, either locally or generally i 
exactly or anywhere nearit. Suppose wedo know just what we would need in thq 
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United States, and how many acres would be required under natural conditions to 
produce it, and we plant so many acres, but there comes a drought we did not 
expect, the people would have to suffer. So, after all, our excess acreage may 
sometimes be a blessing in disguise to the consumer. 

Diversification of agricultural industries; This would be helpful locally in some 
sections. 

Effect of improved machinery on production and prices: Improved machinery 
has made possible ranch farming on a scale that was impossible before its advent, 
and hence enormous acreages have been brought into productivity. With an 
enormously increased acreage and increased crops, consequently lower prices fol¬ 
lowed. Anyone who has traveled over the Dakotas in the time of wheat har¬ 
vest would be convinced of this. If we had to plow that in the old way, sow it by 
hand, and harvest it with the cradle it would never be done. Improved machin¬ 
ery has worked a revolution in that direction. 

Q. That is in the West?—A. Yes; and in the East relatively. 

Q. The farmer in the East, before the advent of machinery, in determining the 
acreage which he would cultivate each year was guided more by the amount that 
he could fertilize than by the difficulty of harvesting it, was he not?—A. Yes, and 
it depended on what ho could take care of. 

Q. Has the advent of the commercial fertilizer been a great agent in the increase 
of acreage and overproduction?—A. Yes; in a general way it has. It has brought 
up acres which were unproductive years ago. It has increased the product per acre 
very largely. Our wheat average in New Jersey a few years ago was 12 or 18. It 
has run up to 16 now, and 20. That has helped. 

Q. As to “ the extension of foreign markets—possibilities and methods?”—A. It 
is possible, and ought to be encouraged. Our consuls can help, as suggested. The 
Department of Agriculture can help by introducing our products abroad, and 
teaching foreigners their value by teaching them how to prepare them. Special 
agents should be sent'to Asiatic countries to introduce our cereal products and 
extend their use, especially wheat. I remember a remark of President Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway System, at St. Paul in 181)7, that he believed it possible, 
without much effort, to introduce the use of our wheat flour in Asiatic countries, 
so that they would take all the surplus flour of the Pacific States without any 
trouble. They do not know what we have and do not know how to use it. 

Under 42—" cost of production, including interest on capital, cost of labor, and 
other charges”—the cost of production is largely determined by tho yield per acre 
for farm crops, or the yield per head for dairy animals, but other factors must be 
first considered, as value of land, expenditure for fertilizers, feeds, machinery, 
labor, marketing, etc. These vary somewhat in different crops and in different 
localities. I do not know how we are going to get at a general statement cover¬ 
ing that question. We have got to consider those factors Indore we can get at 
the cost of production. It is a question, however, that every fanner should take 
hold of and endeavor to settle for himself. I think it lies frequently at the foun¬ 
dation of success or failure; he is working too much in the dark. 

Increase or decrease in transportation during the past 50 years: There is much 
complaining as to what are claimed to be excessive freight rates. It is alleged 
that classification is so arranged as to lieat the farmer; also that there is discrim¬ 
ination against the short haul and in favor of the long haul; also in favor of 
shippers in large consignments; but I can not give a comparison of rates. I have 
not that in my possession. I have not looked it up. These complaints are very 
prevalent. 

Q. There is a general feeling of the New Jersey fanners that the arrangement 
of rates—long and short haul—discriminates against them and in favor of the 
farmer of Ohio, for instance, in the New York market?—A. I will not say Ohio, 
bnt 1 will say the long as againHt the short haul; and classification. 

(j. Is not that complaint becoming specific against Ohio and northwestern New 
York, that country np there, as to milk?—A. Yes; it is in onr State. Refrigerator 
cars made it possible. The peach growers, for example, in Hunterdon County— 
that section of the State where they produce in one county nearly 2,000,000 baskets 
a year—they began last year to pull up their orchards. They say, “ The freight 
is so great we can not afford to grow peaches any more.” The same thing 
occurred this year. Two or three years ago a gentleman who lived 22} miles from 
Newark had a large peach crop, exceptional in his neighborhood. He had other 
peach growers, who had no crop, to cart his crop to Newark in wagons so as to 
avoid the necessity of sending by rail, and he claimed he got to market in less 
time than if he had sent them by railroad, and in better cond^ioh. 

• Q. Do yon know the freight rate per hundred for that distanoe?—A. No; I do 
not. As I say, they are classified differently. Pears are light and they rate them 
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higher because they are more quickly perishable, so a higher rate is charged on 
them than on apples and potatoes. 

Q. What is the effect of good roads on cost of local transportation?—A. Good 
roads affect those especially who are near enough to team their products to mar¬ 
ket and market them themselves. For soft or quickly perishable products this is 
a great gain. It will not pay, usually, to cart long distances, even on good roads, 
in competition with steam roads. Their supposed value is easily overestimated. 
I put that in merely as a hint. 

Q. What have you to say as to combinations to control prices in local markets?— 
A. With the farmers in the East, especially those who grow small quantities of 
any one crop, it is difficult for them to combine to control prices. Indirectly, it 
might bo done by organization to grade products so as to put on the market only 
that which is worthy, and sending to the best market each day. That is being done 
in California. I think the large proportion of their output of fruit which goes 
east is handled by the association, and the fruits aro graded; hence they reach 
the Eastern market in a nice condition, uniform, and marketable shape. 

As to the effect of the so-called grain and cotton gambling, they are usually 
constituted to aid their promoters; the cheaper they can buy the greater their 
profits. They are not organized to benefit the farmer primarily, nor yet the con¬ 
sumer. Their usual effect is supposed to be against the farmer’s interest. The 
requirements of consumers will be best met by the supply on hand going direct 
from tho producer without the intermeddling of crop gamblers. That is the gen¬ 
eral view. I have not looked into the matter of this grain gambling as much as 
some have. 

Q. Have yon investigated that subject so as to have any idea as to whether grain 
gambling (foes or does not affect the price of grain?—A. No; only in a general 
way; general impression. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) It does not rob the producer of the general law of 
supply and demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. After the producer has parted with his product, what further interest has 
he?—A. Suppose we have not a very large crop. The farmers are not usually 
posted as to the output of the country. It is presumed that a half dozen of us 
have posted ourselves. We send out our men and buy the bulk of the crop—all 
we can get of it—and put it in the elevators. Immediately the crop begins to 
advance in price. We brought all the influence we could to bear to make it raise. 

Q. Suppose I have the financial ability to dump on the market a million bushels 
of wheat, when, in fact, I have not a bushel of wheat, what effect has that on the 
price?—A. The market does not know whether you have that wheat or not. 
Such sale is reported and the price. This has a tendency to fix prices lower than 
they would be had not a fictitious product been sold. 

Q. Are the fictitious values ami this booming of prices an advantage to the 
farmer himself in gotting higher prices?—A. They do not always boom them. 

Q. Is it a fact that oven the bucket shops and curbstone brokers really con¬ 
tribute to tho better prices rather than depressing the prices; and is not the object 
to keep up the prices rather than depress them?—A. There are bulls and bears on 
every market. If they keep up prices it is usually after the crop is under their 
control and largely out of the hands of the producer. 

Q. The bear is found even in the real market, but as to the speculative market 
itself would you not say that tho bulls are predominant?—A. Perhaps so. It is a 
question you want to look into very closely before you can give an answer; but 
the general impression is that this grain gambling works adversely both to the 
consumer and the producer. They put the price down to the producer and up to 
the consumer. That is the general belief. 

Q. Please state whether, in your opinion, the dumping of large amounts of ficti¬ 
tious grain upon the market constantly does not affect the price, and whether it 
does not deprive the fanner 6f the benefit of the natural law of supply and demand.— 
A. In my judgment it does. If we could have the information as to crop yields 
placed in the hands of the farmers very approximately correct, they would have 
the matter in their own hands; they would know the product of tho country for 
the year before, and the reports this year would show what the probable output 
would bo this year, and no man would be able to hoodwink them, as if they had 
not this information. 

Q. By what method could that be put in their hands?—A. By the present 
methods of the Department of Agriculture. Its correspondence is generally 
efficient and reliable. 

Q. Have you studied them?—A. Somewhat. 

4 Is it almost always true that these bulletins, and especially those of the agri¬ 
cultural papers, exaggerate the estimate of every crop in advance?—A. Well, I 
668a-7 
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would not like to say that in reference to the Department of Agriculture, if 
they do, I think it would be an error in reporting rather tnan a willful exaggera¬ 
tion. But there is such a tendency. < j, 

O. Is it not almost always true that the hard period is the period of maturity 
and every crop promises better than it yields?—A. It is frequently the case. 

The next question is the legal regulation of trusts, combinations, and other forms 
of monopoly. -That is a difficult question. I do not think any of us can question 
the right of men to consolidate their capital for the prosecution of great industries; 
in fact, it is necessary. We could not build our railroader our suspension bridges, 
or carry on great enterprises of that kind without a consolidation of capital. We 
have touched upon that general question in the provious one. If they are going to 
consolidate their capital in order to monopolize tho trade or to drive others out of 
the business, or crowd down the prices to tlio producer and enhance the price to the 
consumer, they ought to be regulated; that is, if yon are able to find out in Con¬ 
gress a wav to do it. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Do von know of any farmers’ organizations 
that would, upon investigation, prove to he trusts?—A. No: I do not. 

Q. Do you happen to know anything about the organization of fruit growers— 
whatever you call it—in California? I ask because you sjioke, a few minutes ago, 
about it.—A. That is not in the form of a trust, but it is to aid tho producer to 
get his crop on the market in a marketable shape, and send it to market so it will 
command a good price. The individal producer in California could not ship his 
goods to the East unless he was a very large producer, and make it pay. It is 
only shipped by trainloads, and hence this horticultural society has conceived this 
plan. The stuff is crated and shipped to the East in a marketable shape, and only 
that which is supposed to be in demand. No; I do not know of any trust. 

As to the operation of existing pure-food laws; objects sought; results secured; 
advisability of Federal legislation thereon: that we touched upon this morning. 
Where they are enforced they are beneficial. They seek, or should seek, to pre¬ 
vent the sale of poisonous or injurious foods, drinks, and condiments, ana to 
prevent the sale of an article, adulterated to cheapness in cost of manufacture, as 
pure and at the price (if the pure. All goods shonld be honestly labeled. One 
result would be the consumer would buy understandingly and would not pay a 
larger price for a cheaper article. It would seem necessary that Federal legisla¬ 
tion should cooperate with State, the two working harmoniously to secure the 
one end—honest goods, honestly lal>eled, and sold accordingly. 

As to the ojteration of existing Federal and State laws to prevent the spread of 
diseases among domestic animals; among plants; suggestions for the modification 
or extension of said laws: these, when judiciously enforced, are most helpful. 
Witness tho eradication of pleuropneumonia. Other disease's now claim, and 
shouldhave, immediate attention—Juberculosis, anthrax among hogs. etc. In this 
work, both for animal and plant diseases, best results will follow when the Fed¬ 
eral and State authorities cooperate. I have no suggestions to make. 

Q. (BySeuntor Mallory.) Do those laborers who come there in a transient 
way have families, as a rule?—A. Some of them do. 

Q. Are there any facilities for the children to go to school?—A. They have the 
same advantages that the other population have. 

Q. What rule have you as to the residence of the child in the school district?— 
A. Simply as determining what school they Wong to. For instance, a man 
comes into a certain district or township. He has children. It must be deter¬ 
mined whether he is a resident there before they can be enrolled. 

Q. Is his residence one of the conditions under which the child can attend 
school?—A. No. The law provides eqnal facilities for all alike; there is no 
discrimination. 


Q. Suppose I should go there to spend 2 months this summer and want to send 
my children to school; would the fact that I was a nonresident, merely a tran¬ 
sient visitor there, prevent my children from attending school?—A. Being a non¬ 
resident of the State your children could not draw any of the school money. By 
special arrangement with the school board they could attend school, yon paying 
for their tuition. 

Q. These transient farmers can send their children to school?—A. I never heard 

any objection. 

Q. As I understand, the poorest farm laborers’ children can have the same 
advantages as rich men’s children?—A. They sifon the same bench and graduate 
in the same class frequently. 

(Afterwards, on the 21st day of June, 1899, Mr. Franklin «£)ye, being present 
during the examination of another witness, and being asked for information upon 
certain topics, further testified as follows:) 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Will yon state what, if any, efforts have 
been made to improve the market for milk, or any combination on that line?—A. 
I will say, in a general way, there was a movement started about a year ago by 
Mr Mynck, editor of the American Agriculturalist, who took a very active part 
in organizing what he called the Five States Milk Association. It aimed to 
organize the milk producers in the five States contiguous to New York into a 
combination to control the output of milk, so that there would be no more put 
into the market than the day’s demand in the city of New York. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Did that succeed?—A. They have not 
succeeded as yet. They have pledges from a largo number of the farmers in the 
States named who have given a power of attorney to three or four men, which is 
a very doubtful course; but the thing has not matured and they have not 
realized, and I doubt if they ever will. 

Q. What do they propose to do with the residue of the milk; make it into but- 
ter?—A. There would be a surplus, and they would use that at home; make it 
into butter perhaps. 

Q. Did they establish agencies in New York?—A. They would do that if they 
could get the farmers to subscribe to this general plan and could hold them so 
they would not sell any beyond a certain amount; but it is doubtful whether 
it will succeed. A similar effort was made in Philadelphia a few years ago, and 
it petered out finally. The last legislature passed a law which goes into effect 
the 1st of November, that after that day cattle brought into the State must be 
examined and pass the tuberculosis test. 

Q, I will ask you if it has not been established in New York that tuberculosis 
is contagious?—A. Medical men claim, I believe, that it is not contagious; and 
yet, if you put a tuberculous cow in the stall and two healthy animals on each 
side, the chances are the other animals mil show the effects of the disease sooner 
or later. 

Q. I believe it is held by the medical world that it is not contagious between 
man and man?—A. I will say that recently we went into a herd of 30 or 40 ani¬ 
mals and took out 17 or 18 of them. We put them in the same stable, and they 
were there about 12 weeks. Tho man wanted them all tested, and some 8 or 10 
of those calves were condemned and showed traces of tuberculosis. The first 
inference was that they had been nursed by a cow that was tuberculous; but one 
of the veterinarians, and I think his judgment is very wiso, gave it as his view 
that this vitiated air was the cause of those calves taking the disease. _ It was 
very (dose, and they were there from their birth, not only taking milk which was 
contaminated, but breathing the air. Therefore I think his reasoning was correct. 
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THE TESTIMONY 0E MR. JOHN 0. MAGIE, 

Farmer, dairyman, and dock raiser, Elizabeth, N. J. 

The commission met at 10.05 a. m., Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
At 2.15 p. m. Mr. John O. Magic appeared and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows; 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You may state your name and residence.— 
A. John O. Magie, Elizabeth, Union Township, N. J. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Farmer, milk raiser, and raiser of thorough¬ 
bred stock. 

Q. As to the condition of the dairy business in New Jersey—what do you say?— 
A. In sections of our State where we can retail the milk from our own wagons, 
it is done at a profit. Raising milk for New York City markets in our vicinity 
can be done at a loss only. 

Q. Then, I understand, your milk can not be raised and sold to the milk dealer 
at a profit?—A. The New York milk dealer I spoke of. There are people in our 
township who raise milk and sell it for Elizabeth and Newark markets. 

Q. Milk can hot be produced in New Jersey for tho wholesale market at a 
profit?—A. That is correct. 

Q. But the dairy business may be profitable if the producer is his own 
retailer?—A. That is the fact. 

Q. The dairy business is carried on in New Jersey very extensively,is it not?— 
A, It is. 
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Q. All the way from Sussex down to Salem and Cumberland counties?—A. 
Yes; the northern parts. In all the upper parts of tho State they very largely 
ship their milk to New York. 

Q. The development of the dairy business in New Jersey to its present extent 
is comparatively recent?—A. It is. 

Q. At what period would you put it,?—A. In our neighborhood wo commenced 
selling milk about 1840; but that was then shipped to New York. 

Q. What caused the New Jersey farmer to turn from the regular lines of agri¬ 
culture pursued theretofore to dairy farming?—A. Tli* West could undersell uh 
on grain and all their products, as the carrying powers were increased to bring 
them to tho people. 

Q. Tho larger productions of the West and facilities for transportation reduced 
cereals.—A. Potatoes can be raised to an advantage now; we raise them in our 
county largely for the early market. After tho potatoes will do to ship from New 
York State they can undersell us; at least, they can sell at prices that mako it 
unprofitable for raisers in our section of the State. 

(J. The only crop of potatoes marketable is the one you can murket beforothey 
come in from New York?—A. Ordinarily. Some farmers keep them all winter 
for a fair return. Prices are generally best on early potatoes. 

Q. How does the dairy business compare with what it was 10, 12, or 15 years 
ago?—A. Prices are a little lower and people demand better milk, put up in bet¬ 
ter shape. We are bottling milk mostly now. 

9- Is the competition by reason of transportation facilities growing in the 
dairy business?—A. Yes; competition all around us ia growing. People who were 
formerly market gardeners are leaving it and are raising milk, for the reason that 
we are crowded out of the gardening market by Southern raisers. 

Q. You are driven out of ordinary agriculture by the West, and the South, if I 
understand you, is crowding out tho trucker?—A. Yes, largely so. 

Q. So that miik is all that you have left?—A. That is somewhat so. 

Q. And oven in that conditions are becoming harder?—A. Yes. 

O. From what cause?—A. More are going into it; people arc leaving tracking 
and going into it. Towns are growing up, but not as fast as the supply is 
increasing. 

Q. What about refrigerator cars in transportation, or the equally low price for 
the long haul out of Orange County, etc.? What effect is that having?—A. That 
is having an effect in New York State, not with us. In our county we do not 
raise any milk for Ni w York City. 

Q. Is it affecting the dairy business generally in the State? A. It is affecting 
shippers ail over the State. 

y. What is your opinion as to the future prospect of the dairying business in 
New Jersey?--A. I think we have touched bottom; I think we are on the upward; 
in other words, there is a limit. 

Q. You think conditions will become no worse; that you have reached the' 
height of practicable comjsU.ition?—A. That, is my opinion'. There are no statis¬ 
tics to prove it. 

Q. (By Senator MaI.J.okv.) What other business besides the production of 
milk have the dairymen of New Jersey? Do they produce anything else?—A. In 
some sections they are producing corn and hay to some extent. 

Q. They farm as well as carry on the daily business?—A. Yes; in some sections 
they are raising ami feeding stock to some extent. 

Q. Raising stock for sale?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of stock—cattle and horses?—A. Cattle and sheep. Very few 
horses raised in our section; in gome sections of the State a few horses. 

Q. Does this class of people make butter as well as sell milk?—A. Some locali¬ 
ties make butter, but selling milk is the general practice. 

Q. Have you any cheese dairies in the State?—A. Not in our pan of the State. 

I do not know of any. 

Q. What is the average price of milk per quart for use in Elizabeth? What do 
you got there in your locality?—A. Seven cents a quart delivered. Within a year 
it was 8 cents. A year ago this last spring it was lower—from 8 to 7 cents at 
retail. 

Q. Sold for consumption in New York, what would yon get at your place?— 
A. About 2 cents would be the price. We formerly got that when we shipped to 
New York or sold to the man who did ship it. 

Q. You sold to a middleman?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far is yonr town of Elizabeth from Jersey City?—iThirteen miles. 

(j. Is any milk made in yonr locality sold in Jersey City?—A. I do not know of 
any. 
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Q. You say you con not afford to ship to New York. Would that remark apply 
to Jersey City?—A. I should think it would, although I think Jersey City is largely 
supplied by dairymen near the city; but the New York supply comes from a 
distance. 

Q. Were it not for the nearness of the city of Elizabeth, you would probably 
have much lower prices than 7 cents a quart?—A. Yes. Newark is 6 miles from 
us, and that is five or six times as large as Elizabeth, and of course there is a 
great deal of milk sold there, shipped in from Morris County largely. 

Q. Have you any electric roads running into the country from these cities by 
which you can ship milk?—A. Nothing that can be used for shipping at present. 
They are agitating that question. I was up at Passaic a few months ago; we can 
go all the way there by electric roads, but there is no shipment of any produce 
being made. 

Q. What is the average number of cattle that the dairymen of New Jersey keep 
on hand?—A. I am not posted on that. We are milking about 50 head—one of 
my sons and myself—on two farms. 

Q. How many acres liavo you?—A. Wo are cultivating a little over 200 acres. 

Q. Does that furnish pasturage during the summer for your stock—50 head?— 
A. It affords ordinarily fair pasturage. We have a great deal of young stock, 
50 head, making 100 head in all; but this season being uncommonly dry we are 
feeding, of course; in fact, we expect to raise com and feed dry feed the year 
round. 

Q. You feed dry feed the year round?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do for forage in winter?—A. Corn fodder, hay, cornstalks. 
We raise com for the corn as well as the com fodder alone. . 

(j. Are there any special diseases that trouble your cattle or cause them to 
deteriorate in your part of the country?—A. We are troubled in our section of the 
country sometimes with tuberculosis, and it is very detrimental to us that we 
have not a law to prohibit cattle being shipped into New Jersey without being 
tested for tuberculosis. Our legislature has not seen fit. to pass a law that would 
prevent shippers of stock from dumping the stock upon us without being tested. 

y. Canyon state what is the average yield of your milch cows in your dairy 
and the dairies similarly situated in your State?—A. We consider a very good 
cow one that will average 10 quarts for 805 days: seldom that we can get one. 

0- That is above the average, is it not?—A. Yes. There is a dairyman in our 
neighborhood that has done that, hut it is seldom that any number will do it. 
He has a small dairy and has been a very practical man. 

Q. Your dairymen, as a rule, pay some attention to the improvement of their 
stock?—A. As a rule, they do. In later years they have done a great deal on that 
line. 


Q. la there any particular breed of cattle that they prefer for dairy purposes 
in New Jersey?—A. The Ayrshires are very popular. Jerseys are wanted by 
those who sell cream. Guernseys are good. 

O. Do you have the full-blood Jerseys there for that purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do they stand the climate?—A. They stand the climate well. The 
trouble is to get those that will give milk enough to pay. It is very hard to get a 
Jersey herd that can be made to pay. 

Cj. (By Representative Livingston.) What, amount of milk do you expect from 
a paying cow?—A. For selling milk you must get one that will average 6 or 7 
quarts a day the year round, and very few Jerseys will do that. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory. ) 'Do your dairymen raise cattle for the market?—A. 
Not as a rule: usually do not raise enough for their own use. That is the reason 
we can not get any law against tuberculosis. There are a great many fresh cows 
brought in for sale. Dealers in that stock and their friends do not want any 
hindrance put upon bringing in that stock. 

Q. What portion of the dairymen raise heef cattle for sale?—A. There are no beef 
cattle raised in our vicinity and very few dairy cattle, and there is not one dairy¬ 
man in a hundred who raises calves enough for his own use to keep up his dairy. 

Q. I also understood you to say you raised sheep?—A. There are sheep raised 
in the State, but none in our vicinity. The first sheep I saw after leaving home 
was down near Trenton. 

Q. Is that because you have no pasturage for them?—A. We have run into 
milk; and the dogs drove tho sheep away. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Can you make more money off milk, 
butter, and cheese than you can off mutton and wool?—A. Yes; they can be 
shipped 1,000 or 2,000 miles about as cheaply as we can get them into the market. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You nave stated milk usually retails for 7 
cents, what is it in Newark?—A. About the same. Some milk is sold down to 
4,5, or 6 cents. 
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Q. What is the retail price in New York?—A. Five to 8 cents. I think Mr. 
B. C. Seers told me he was getting 8 cents in New York for bottled mill? shipped 
direct from his farm. 

Q. What do you know about that combination of milk dealers in New York 
that absolutely regulates prices, and the farmer takes just what they elect to fix 
the price to be?—A. I know nothing about, that, from the fact that I have had 
nothing to do with them; we have sharp competition right around us. 

Q. You know as a fact that tho wholesale price is 2 cents a quart and the retail 
price in the New York market is 7?—A. That is the highest retail price for the 
best goods. There is, as I said, milk sold for 4 cents. 

Q. What does it retail out of the can for—not bottled milk, not something 
fancy?—A. SevOb cents from the can. 

Q. The difference between tho wholesale and the retail price is 5 cents?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Can you undertake to say what is the average 
number of milch cows on the dairy farms in New Jersey?—A. I could not say. 

Q. What number of milk-giving cows would lie the least that you think a man 
ought to undertake to carry on this business with?—A. There are people in our 
vicinity who have startl'd with one or two and grown to a good business. 

Q. He must have land?—A Many have only a city lot or one or two city lots. 

(J. How about the grazing of these cattle?—A. He would keep them on the com¬ 
mons about the cities, and in a stable and feed. 

Q. In the country where there are no commons?—A. In the country people ordi¬ 
narily are occupying farms, and have pastures to keep them on; expect to have 
some pasture and utilize ground feed and dry feed as well. 

G. (By Representative Livingston.) Did you ever try a combination of the 
milk producers against those New York people; did you ever try a milk combine 
on them?—A. We never have. 


Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is there any statement yon would like to 
make on any matter you think important?—A. In the matter of labor, farm labor¬ 
ers are receiving more in our vicinity than they did 30, 40, or 50 years ago. Com¬ 
petent farm laborers are receiving more, and their hours are shorter than formerly. 
Of course, in the dairy business we have to make long hours, but they are shorter 
than they were some years ago. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What are your dairy hours?—A. From 4 
o'clock in the morning until—we are trying to make it 0 in the evening. We run 
over that in some seasons. 

Q. What are the wages?—A. From §12 to §20 a month and board, or $80 or $35 
and house rent for competent men. 

Q. You mean you pay that money to what you call competent labor?—A. 
Competent. 

Q. You do not tako indiscriminate labor and pay those wages?—A. We usually 
pay $12 to $20 and their board, not indiscriminate. They must lx; good, compe¬ 
tent men for $20 a month, men that are not only good milkers, butgood farmers, 
as it were—teamsters. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do yon know whether an independent producer 
could establish himself and sell his milk in New York?—A. My impression is that 
he could, although some men that have had abundant means behind them have 
abandoned it. and that recently. There was the Havemeyer estate that sold their 
stock at auction a year ago last month. Mr. Meyer, the son-in-la vt, who carried 
it on, said he could not realize off his milk. He had a dairy store in New York 
where they were selling gilt-edge milk, and he said he could not realize enough 
for it to pay his bills. 

J |. Did he assign a cause for not being able to?—A. Competition. Prices were 
need. They used to get 12 cents a quart for Jersey milk put up nicely, shipped 
in ice refrigerator cars and kept on ice; but the price was so reduced that he 
abandoned it. 

Q. Yon are not aware of any combination?—A. No combination that I am 
aware of in that line. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do not they have a milk dealers' associa¬ 
tion in New York?—A. They have. Of course, that is the foundation of it, but 
there have been a good many independent dairies that have shipped their milk in 
in bottles. Up at Fairfield there is a dairyman who has—I saw it published not 
long ago—385 cows. They are shipping their failk to Newark or, rather, they 
are carting it there, through the Oranges, and selling it and retailing it about, 
and they are doing a large business. Whether it is actually profitable or not I 
am unable to say. 

Q. You do not know whether, if an independent milk dealer starts in to get a 
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route in New York—whether the milk dealers’ association put down prices on 
that route to drive him out or not?—A. I have heard it said they have done that, 
but from my own knowledge I could not say positively. 

Q. It is the understanding, is it not, that they do that?—A. It is so understood. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habris.) You say the milk you ship to New York you get 2 
cents a quart?—A. That i the summer price, as I see from the papers. 

Q, And it is sold at 7 cents a quart—who gets the benefit of the 5 cents?—A. 
The New York wholesale dealers, as they are termed; the middlemen. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) One-half cent a quart, 20 cents a can, goes 
as freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many hands does that pass through before it 
reaches the consumer?—A. These middlemen would have the milkmen come to 
Jersey City, where the cars land it, or New York depot where it lands, and load 
their milk, take it where they want it; that would be the practice. There are 
wholesale men in Newark who have their wagons drive through the upper part 
of Sussex County and Morris County and come back loaded with milk. 

Q. In your opinion, who makes the greatest profit from tho milk, the producer 
or the middleman?—A. The middleman. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Is not tho profit of the middleman in milk divided 
between the two? Are there not two parties to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. First of all, there is tho man who pays the freight and receives it, and then 
it is scattered out to what are commonly called the peddlers?—A. Milk peddlers. 

Q. These peddlers must keep their own horses and drivers, and collect their 
money, and everything of that kind, and also they furnish the small retail stores 
all over with their milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. These parties all have a profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, can you give us an idea about what that average is to a man with 
horses and wagons; that is, considering the beep of the horses and the hire of the 
men, for instance, for a day in New York?—A. I can not, correctly. 

Q. Independent of tho freight, that is 4$ cents to divide, and I suppose there is 
1 cent given to the man who has the sending out there in New York, and there is 
31 cents to divide; and that is all there is between the consumer and the man who 
first of all gets his cans on the wagon and does the whole distribution and the 
whole collection, and keeps his horses, and at the same time takes care of all this?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you state the fact under oath that there 
are two of the wholesale men in New York? In Philadelphia the wholesale man 
generally has his own wagons and serves his own several milk routes. He does 
not sell it to the peddler.—A. No, he owns the wagons; he owns the horses; and 
he serves the milk routes. 

Q. George Abbott has a third of Philadelphia, lias he not?—A. Yes. 


Washington, D. C., June. 33, 1S99. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. JOSEPH B. AOER, 

Master o'f the State Orange, of Maryland. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Joseph 
B. Ager, Master of the State Grange of Maryland, being duly sworn, testified, 
following the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) State your name and address?—A. Joseph B. Ager, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Q. You may state your occupation.—A. Farmer and dairyman. Principal busi- ’* 
ness is dairying. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in dairying?—A. Twenty years on the 1st 
of last May; m Maryland. 

Q- How largely are you engaged in the business?—A. I keep from 40 to 00 cows. 

Q. Where do you market your dairy product?—A. Washington. 

Q. In the shape of milk, butter, etc.?—A. Milk and cream. 

Q. You do not manufacture butter or cheese?—A. No. , 

Q. Has there been an inorease or decrease in the agricultnral labor of your State 
or vicinity in the last 80 to 40 years?—A. Throughout the State there has been a 
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decided decrease, from the fact that 40 years ago there was a great deal more land 
nnder cultivation than there is at the present time. There are a good many farms 
and plantations, cultivated at that time, which are not cultivated at all now, and 
a great leal has grown up in timber. Along the lines of railroad many farms 
have been subdivided into small town sites. Small towns have grown up along 
these lines. I should say there has been a decided decrease in the number 
employed. 

Q. What is the condition of those employed compared with former years?—A. 
They are not in a> good condition as they were at finite time, although there are 
exceptions. In every locality you will find thriving industrious farmers making 
money, but the average condition, I should say, was below what it was 40 years 
ago. 

Q. What effect, if any, has improved machinery had ujion the advance or 
decrease?—A. It lias a tendency to decrease, from the fact that with improved 
machinery farmers do not require the amount of labor they did before. During 
the harvest, where we used to have 5 or (i men, 1 or 2 answer now with improved 
machinery. Self-binders, mowing machines, hay loaders, and horse pitchforks 
do away with a great deal of labor. 

Q. What effect does that have on the drudgery of labor?—A. It makes it much 
lighter. With machinery a great deal is done riding that used to be done walking. 

Q. Is employment regular or irregular in your State?—A. That depends a good 
deal upon the employee. Our labor is mostly colored, and during the summer 
season, when they can get employment most anywhere, wo can hardly ever keep 
them more than a month. 1 would be glad to keep a good hand right along, but 
they flock away to the city, and when they can get work it is for shorter hoursand 
larger pay. The employees themselves are the cause of the irregularity largely. 

Q. What are the hours of labor in your business?—A. Generally from 4 or 5 
o'clock in the morning to 7 or 8 at night-long days. I once heard one of our 

E ublic speakc-s say 'hat the fanners had settled the 8-hour question bv having 8 
ours before dinner and 8 after. 


<^. What are the hours of labor in other agricultural pursuits outside of dairy¬ 
ing?—A. About the same. 

Q. What have you to say about the average number of days the laborer is 
employed?—A. In dairying it is 385 days in the year, and in other occupations 
there is not as much employment in winter. In our neighborhood it is largely 
according to contract. They keep some labor during the winter, but not as much 
as during the growing season. 

Q. What, if any, is the tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employ¬ 
ment?—A. They will seek other employment when they can get less hours of work 
and better pay. 

Q. Doe.ithat prevail to any great extent?—A. Yes; quite a great deal, especially 
in this season. There is a great deal of work going on in this city, and the best 
labor flocks into the city. 

Q. A great deal of labor?—A. There is more this season than for several years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) What are the wages prevailing for agricultural labor 
by the day, month, or year?—A. We usually hire very little bv the year. It is 
usually bytho week, day, or month. Ten dollars a month would'lie the minimum 
and 815 the maximum amount. They are boarded at these prices. Seventy five 
cents and $1 a day when they board themselves. 

Q. When they come to Washington and get $1, $1.35, and $1.50 a (lay they care 
for themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) What is the cause of the difference between the 
maximum of $15 and the miniinnm of $10?—A. Well, often in the season of the 
year, and then in the difference in help. Some men are better worth $15 than 
others are $10. 

Q. Do you pay in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. How frequently do yon pay?—A. Those employed by the week we pay by 
the week; those employed by the month expect to be paid by the month, but they 
almost always want more or less every week. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to tenement houses?—A. Most farmers have 
them, more or less. I have three tenements on my place. 

Q. Yon may state the terms upon which the occupiers of your tenement houses 
work for yon.—A. I have the houses with the view of having my own help in 
them. I thought I would have more reliable help, but I find I was mistaken in 
that. In fact, of the tenants of the three houses 1 have not qnels employed on 
the place. They go outside and go to somebody else. ’ 

Q. Describe the houses.—A. Usually small, perhaps three rooms; about the 
gene-al size of that. 
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Q. Of what are they constructed?—A. Usually frame, lath, and plaster; quite 
a comfortable house, but small. „ 

Q. What appurtenances go with the houses?—A. Generally a garden spot, per¬ 
haps a quarter of an acree of ground. That is more than most of them will 
cultivate. 

Q. Is that all free?—A. Yes. 1 charge $4 a month rent and they have the use 
of the garden spot and such down fuel as they may pick up about the place. 

Q. When you furnish the tenant house with a garden spot and hire * he help and 
charge §4 a month rent, how much do you pay?—A. We pay about $15 a month. 

Q. Goes he board himself?—A. No; he is boarded. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh.,r.) Is it in the form of rations?—A. No. That used to lie 
the custom years ago, but not at present very much. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What does he raise on that garden spot?—A. A few 
garden vegetables, potatoes, and corn, and possibly some watermelons. 

Q. Can he raise sufficient vegetables to support his family?—A. They do not do 
it. Some classes of tenants, like the Germans in the West, on a piece of that size, 
would raise enough to support themselves, but the coloied tenant hardly will use 
the ground you give him. 

Q. What time, if any, do you give your tenants to till this?—A. We usually 
plow it for them and they work it at night or early in the morning. Their wives 
often do some of it; generally do more of it than the men. 

Q. You do not give them so many hours a week to tako care of it?—A. No. 

Cjj. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Do yon give them any time on Saturday, as is given in 
the South—about 3 or 4 hours Saturday afternoon?—A. Not as a general thing. 
We aim to get through the work a little earlier on Saturday night than other 
times; but it is owing to tho condition of the work we have on hand. 

Q. That would drive the tenant to the cultivation of bis garden spot on Sun¬ 
day?—A. It would if he took much pride in cultivating it. 

6. Do they put in any Sunday work on that garden?—A. No. 

Q. Do you rent any of your land?—A. No. 

Q. Is that practiced?—A. It is in some localities. 

Q. You may state on what terms.—A. That depends a great deal on the condi¬ 
tion of the farm, locations, etc. 

Q. Is that cash rent or crop sharing?—A. More apt to share crops; do it in 
southern Maryland. I know one gentleman who furnishes everything and he 
gives tho tenant one-third of what is sold off from the place. In other localities, 
where land is in better condition and 1 boy raise better crops, they furnish usually 
one-half the seed and give one-half the crop. 

Q. Have yon an opinion as to the practicability of that method of renting, both 
for the tenant and landowner?—A. Well, I do not think, as a general thing, it is 
very desirable for the owner; in fact, it is very difficult to get men to rent a fans 
who have sufficient energy to work it as it should be. It is very hard to get work 
done at tire proper time and in tho proper manner, from the fact that the man 
who is industrious enough to rent a farm, and work it as it should bedone, usually 
has a farm of his own. Owing to the cheapness of land in Maryland, a man with 
much ambition or much energy is able to have land of his own and not rent land. 

Q. Do you practice loaning to your tenants who cultivate your land?—A. In 
some locatities they do. Sometimes they get short of grain, etc., and the owner 
perhaps will sell them the grain at the market price, and then when the crop is 
harvested he returns the grain at the then market price. 

Q. I am anxious to know whether yon have any general way of doing that?— 
A. No, I think not. 

Q. Does not prevail to any extent?—A. No. 

Q. You have nothingin the nature of Henson crops?*AA. No. As far as Mary¬ 
land is concerned, especially in tho southern part, where they grow tobacco, which 
is a crop that does not bring in money frequently, they go to Baltimore and obtain 
supplies from the merchants there, and I presume they take a lien on the crop. 
They obtain their fertilizers and necessary provisions, and so on, and when they 
sell the tobacco they settle with the merchants. That business is done more with 
the merchant than with the owner of the farm, 

G, Not done by the local merchants?—A. No Generally done by the men in 
Baltimore. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent is that done?—A. Quite largely., I ■ 

should jr* " ’ " ... .... 

tobacco. 


, through southern Maryland and other localities where they grow 


(effect. He 


Q. What is the effect on the tenant?—A. I think it has a < _ _ _ 

would be better off and more thrifty if he were able to pay cash for what he 
bought and then have his crop left. 
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G. Do you know anything about the tenns on which these advances are made?— 
A. No: I do not. 

Q. Have yon any immigrants in that locality?—A. Veuy few; they are mostly 
Germans. 

Q. What is the character of those you have?—A. Those we have are very good 
immigrants. I think Germans are about the best class of immigrants we have. 
They are generally thrifty and industrious. I have known them to come and go 
out to work on a farm as laborers and in a few years have land of their own. 

Q. Do they make good citizens?—A. Make good citizen*. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) These were men of experience in farming before they 
came here?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do those immigrants there settle on farms or small property near the cities?— 
A. Generally about cities, and engage in tracking. It requires less capital. With 
a few acres and an old horse or two they can go to trucking, and it does not require 
the capital that it does to buy a larger tract and go into general farming, stock 
raising, etc. 

Q. Is there much track farming in Maryland?—A. A great deal near Washing¬ 
ton and Baltimore. In Baltimore County and Prince George County there is a 
great deal of it done. 

Q. Is track farming a paying business?—A. It formerly was very profitable; 
especially if a man understands how to maintain the fertility of the land and grow 
the best crops. Some have greenhouses, where they grow winter crops; that is 
quite profitable. But many of them complain that they can not any more than 
make both ends meet. 

Q. Is there ready access in the cities to manure and other crop fertilizers; is it 
cheap in the city?—A. Not so very cheap, considering the comparative value. 

Q. What is the price in your locality?—A. They charge about 73 cents to $1 for 
a 2-horse load in the city, and haul it out, but since they have got the improved 
stables here, where the liquid portion goes into the sewer, about all they get is 
dirty straw, and that is not very valuable. I believe if the gardeners would work 
less land and try to enrich their land with clover, cowpeas, and other leguminous 
crops they would have more money at the end of the year than in hauling so 
much manure. I think Professor Voorhees, of the New Jersey experiment sta¬ 
tion, said that the average ton of horse manure has not over 28 pounds of plant 
food in it, and when you pay §1 a load and haul it out you are paying a pretty 
good price. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect on American agriculture have the Ger¬ 
mans you spoke of; is the effect to improve or lessen the condition of the agricul¬ 
turist?—A. It has improved the condition. They certainly set ns good exam¬ 
ples in everything. They are industrious and economical and some are our best 
citizens. One of the leading men in our neighborhood is a German, a man who 
has accumulated quite a good property through industry and economy. 

Q. Would you suggest any changes in our, present laws in regard to immigra¬ 
tion?—A. I think you have stringent laws against importing cnm'inais and pau¬ 


pers. 

Q. I had more reference to encouraging good citizens ?—A. I think there is a 
grand opening for immigrants from foreign countries in portions of the North 
and West and in Maryland. Thereis land lying between this city and Baltimore 
as fine as ever lay out doors, and all it needs is intelligent cultivation to make it 
produce, and they can have a home market for all they can produce. 

Q. Have you a largo amount of colored labor?—A. Nearly all colored labor. 

Q. What is the efficiency of your labor ?—A. Some of them very good, but as a 
general thing yon have to have some one right with them to superintend and see 
that they do the work praeerly. 

Q. Do they become intelligent hands after experience?—A. Not very many of 
them. There are very few whom you can trust to go on and do a piece of work 
properly unless you have a foreman right with them. 

Q. Yon do not consider colored help as valuable as white help?—A. It depends 
on the kind of white help. The white help in the South is not much better than 
the colored, but the German, Dane, and N orwegian are different. I lived for 25 years 
in Wisconsin, and although we paid them higher wages it was Cheaper help than 
we hire here. 

Q. Do the colored help improve by experience oq the farm?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Do they take to farming as a matter of taste?—A. I think not. I think they 
would rather come to the city here and black boots than work on the farm. 

Q. What is the school age of children?—A. Six years to, I suppose, about 20. 

Q. Are the facilities tor public instruction in your State sufficient?—A. I think 
they are for the white, but 1 think there should he more schools for the colored. 
I think there is a lack of schools for colored children. 
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Q, You may state the difference in the facilities for ©cheating the white and 
the facilities for educating the colored children?—A. As a general thing they look 
after the schools for the white better than the colored, but I think, perhaps, they 
have good teachers. There is one thing about it: I can say for the colored children 
that many of them are more anxious to get an education and go a longer distance 
to get it than the whites. 

Q. You have separate schools and separate teachers.—A. Oh, yes. 

Q, What is the condition of your schoolhouses, as a rule, for both white and 
black?—A. As a general thing, good. 

Q. And your teachers?—A. Very good teachers. They have to be qualified and 
have a good grade. Many of them are graduates of normal schools. 

Q. Have you any compulsory law?—A. I think not. 

Q. What is the average attendance, if you know, in the year?—A. I could not 
say, only so far as our district is concerned; that averages about 40. We have to 
have that average in order to have it a graded school. - 

Q. What is the average enrollment?—A. 1 think about 50 in our distriot 

Q. Have you free schoolbooks?—A. Yes; furnished by the State; a law passed, 
I think, by the last legislature. 

Q. Do you have any truant law?—A. No. 

Q. You feel the adaptation of your public school curriculum is equal to the 
wants of the agricultural peoplo, do you?—A. No; I do not. I think agriculture 
should be taught in our schools—nature studies. 

Q. Yon may state in a general way what is taught in your schools, and then 
you may explain your idea of enlarging and teaching subjects which pertain to 
agriculture?—A. The usual studies taught in our schools are arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, grammar, reading, bookkeeping, and writing. I think that agriculture 
should be taught, for I believe that it is as important that every boy should be 
taught agriculture as it is for a young man if ho intends to be a lawyer or adoctor to 
bo taught those professions. I think they should teach agricultural chemistry 
in order to be able to analyze the various soils, to be able to analyze the fertilizers 
and know their value. I think in the primary school the first principles of agri¬ 
culture should be taught and, where it is possible, they should go to agricultural 
colleges and have practical lessons. It is very important in dairying now that a 
person should understand that thoroughly; should be able to use the Babcock 
tester, to know the value of his cows, the amount of butter fat in the milk, and 
how to select a good cow'. 1 think that should be taught at the colleges and 
experiment stations in our State. 

Q. You have an agricultural college in your State?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you an agricultural farm connected with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Where?—A. At College Park. 

CJ. Is that well attended?—A. Yes. Since President Sylvester has been presi¬ 
dent of the college they have had to build an addition to accommodate the 
students. 

Q. Any branches taught besides agriculture?—A. The mechanical arts, horti¬ 
culture, and dairying. 

Q. Do you teach the classics?—A. Yes; I think there are more of them educated 
for that than there are for agriculture. 

Q. Do they get a diploma for different courses of study?—A. I think they do. 

Q. Do they receive a diploma for the agricultural course, say, bachelor of agri¬ 
culture?—A. Yes. 


Q. You have a scientific eburse?—A. Yes. 

V. A separate diploma is given for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a mechanical course?—A. Yes, 

Q. And give a diploma for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you an experiment station in your State?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may state how efficient you think that is.—A. That has been a great 
help to the farmer's of Maryland. Those who will take the pains to get the bulle¬ 
tins (which they can by Bending their address) read them. It has been a great 
help to the farmers. They often let the professors come out to our institute meet¬ 
ings and. Grange meetings and give lectures on various subjects, and that is of 
great benefit to the fanners. As an illustration of what they accomplish I wilt 
name one thing: Last year the average crop of wheat throughout Maryland was 
not to exceed 20 bushels per acre, but on a field of 12 acres at the college they had 
40 bushels per acre. I inquired of the professor of agriculture how it was done. 
He said he attributed the small crop of wheat throughout the State to Severn 
causes. One was, on the 1st of April we had a very warm time a year ago; wheat 
took a very vigorous growth, and then the last of April it turned cold, pretty 
nearly snowed, and consequently wheat looked very poor. This weak plant wUb 
like a weak individual—disease attacked it. Hethoughtthatwasoneof the causes 
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of the light yield. I asked, ‘ ■ How is it that you have such a large yield?" He said, 
“ We were looking at it, and I told the president of the college, ‘ the farmers’ 
clubs are coming to visit us and we must do something for that wheat.’ Wo went 
to work and sowed 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, and it came right on. 
We attributed the yield to the fact of the sowing of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre.” 

Q. He determined that by knowing the kinds of plant food necessary?—A. Yes. 
To show the benefit of the knowledge we got in the growing of early potatoes 
last year- I went to Professor Patterson to get a formula. Jn our grange we get 
the chemicals, instead of mixed fertilizer, and mix them ourselves according to 
the formula given by Professor Patterson. He gave us the formula, but did not 
put in any nitrate of soda. Some of our members thought it was strange end so 
I saw the professor and said: "Our members think it strange that you did not 
put in any nitrate of soda.” He answered, “ I did not put it in because 1 was 
afraid it would get away from you. It is very soluble and if you were to put it 
in the drill the spring rains would dissolve it and it would get out of reach by the 
time the plant would develop to take it up. If you want to use nitrate of soda, 
mix 100 or 200 pounds of phosphate, and sow it on the row when the potatoes 
come up." Some of us procured the soda and phosphate and sowed it under his 
direction, and we left several rows that we did not put it on. During the time 
the potatoes were making the weather was very dry, and this soda caused the 
vines to make very rapid growth and shadow the land and protect it from the 
drought, and where the soda was put on there was a good crop, and where we did 
not put on the soda there were hardly any marketable potatoes. That made 
several hundreds of dollars to those who used the nitrate or soda. 

Q, Have you ever experimented in top-dressing to your pasture lands?—A. 
Yes: and we have used nitrate of soda; not especially on pasture lands, but on our 
hay crop; sowed 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre on the grass just as it was 
starting and it often increased the crop 1,200 to 1,500 pounds to the acre. 

Q. Have you experiment farms under the control of the experiment station, 
except at the agricultural college';—A. In some cases they have experimented 
with various kinds of crops in other portions of the State. 

Q. You have a variety of soil in Maryland?—A. Oh, yes; a great variety. 

Q. Have your experiments at the experiment station gone far enough to test 
the different, varieties of soil in different portions of the State?—A. No; 1 do not 
know that they have. The fact is. about all that is necessary for any soil is 
nitrogen, phosphate, soda, and potash. Large amounts of them they claim are 
in the soil. The great trouble is to make it available. This is done by the use of 
lime, which is a great help in many instances, and thorough tillage. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) You stated that the principal labor is negro labor; 
is mere any other, to any appreciable extent?—A. Not very much. 

6. In your section of the State?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about the western and southern part of the State?— 
A. No, I do not; but I think as a general thing it is nearly ull negro labor. 

Q. Are these negroes that work on the farm, as a rule, stationary or migra¬ 
tory?—A. I think back from the cities they are more stationary than near the 
cities. Near the cities they are migratory. 

Q. As a general rule they are hired labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any of them do farming on their own account?—A. Ones: in awhile; but 
not very many. 

Q, Is there any requirement in your State that a man shall live in a certain 
school district in order to have his children attend that school?—A. I think not. 
There should be a law, but I do not think there is. If there is it is not enforced. 
In our school district they will go to Hyattsville, Brookland, or come into the 


District. 

Q. What is your observation regarding the literacy of the average negro 
laborer?—A. They are improving. 

Q. Many of them read and write?—A. Quite a good many of the younger ones; 
most of the younger ones can. 

Q. What is their character for orderly life and demeanor—morality?—A. I do 
not think they are up to the whites by any means. I was on the grand jury at 
Marlboro, our county seat, and I think nearly every case brought before us was a 
colored case. 

Q. What is the relative proportion of population bf whites'and negroes in that 
county?—A. I should judge there were about one-third colored. 

*Q. Do you consider the proximity of a large city like Washington as tending 
■ to bring about that effect?—A. Yes; I do. I think there is not as mtich criminal¬ 
ity as you go back from the city; there are not as many criminals as near the 
city. 
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. Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What are the reasons, if you know, for the crime 
among the black people?—A. Well, I think the use of intoxicants. They usually 
want a little money Saturday night, and they go down to Bladensburg, or wher¬ 
ever liquor is sold, and they get into cutting or shooting scrapes. They are gen¬ 
erally under the influence of liquor. 

Q. Have you local option in the counties in Maryland?—A. In Montgomery 
County they have local option. I think in several counties they do. 

Q, Do you regard that making this county “ dry ” is some prevention against 
crime?—A. Yes; I do. A few years ago we had local option in Prineo George 
.County, and the sheriff of the county told me there were not nearly the number 
of arrests and the county expenses were much less. 

Q, What is your observation of the percentage of crime caused by drunken¬ 
ness?—A. I should judge almost nine-tenths. 

Q. Do you think that drink is the bane of the black race?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you not think it accounts for the more than natural shiftlessness of the 
negro, and his carelessness, and his transient condition, traveling from one spot 
to another, losing time and opportunities? Do you think that drink is the main 
cause of both the crime and indolence?—A. Yes. I have a man living on my 
place now who has been sick ever since last summer. The doctor says he is going 
to die. His condition was brought on by drink. 

Q. Do you find the negro laborer a faithful, docile man when away from drink?— 
A. Docile enough, but I have never found one that was very trusty—that you 
could depend on to do a piece of work. He goes away Saturday and you expect 
him back Sunday, but you can place no dependence on him. If the month is up 
and you pay him off, expecting him to come back the next day, maybe you wifi 
never see lnm again. 

Q. Do they work faithfully enough under supervision?—A. If you have a man 
right after them. 

Q. Are they quarrelsome or sullen?—A. As a general thing they are not, unless 
they have liquor about. 

Q. Most of your farmers in Maryland are native Marylanders?—A. A great 
many of them. Quite a number of them are Northern and Western men. 

Q. When did the Northern men come in there?—A. During the last 20 years. 

Q. And those who take up Maryland farms usually become permanent?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. It is noticeable to every man who passes, especially along the railroads of 
Maryland there, that there is a large amount of abandoned land. Can you say 
why it is that those farms are abandoned entirely to the brush and to the weeds?— 
A. I think it is because during slavery it was owned in large tracts, and when the 
skives were set free tlio planters thought they could not do anything with hired 
labor, and they did not attempt to farm it with free labor, and the consequence 
was they went to living out these farms. They mortgaged them to get means of 
support, and they fell into the hands of merchants here in Washington. A gro- 
cerymati hero owned perhaps half of Prince George County, by furnishing goods 
and having to foreclose mortgages and take the land. That has thrown large 
tracts into the market, and they have them on their hands and want to dispose of 
them. Another thing which causes them to be unoccupied is that they have 
grown crops on them continually, crop after crop, until they have exhausted the 
land, and let it grow up to brush, weeds, and timber. 

Q. What do these abandoned lands sell for now, especially in Prince George 
County?—A. Differentpric.es. From $6 to §10 an acre. President Sylvester bought 
200 acres for $000 in southern Maryland, and he was so pleased with it that he and 
his brother-in-law bought 1,700 acres for $10,000. 

Q. Has there been much reclamation of these abandoned lands of late years?— 
A. They are taking hold of them now more than a few years ago. 

Q. They are good soil and all they need is intelligent cultivation?—A. I 
remarked to Dr. Hill, near Marlboro, “You have good lands and all they need is 
intelligent cultivation, get tho lands into clover, etc." He Rays, “The farmers 
down here do not want to raise any clover when they can get fertilizer in Balti¬ 
more by just signing a note.” 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) What, in your judgment, is the condition of the 
farmer of Maryland to-day as compared with what it was 20 years ago?—A. 1 do 
not think the average is as good as it was. 

Q. To what do you ascribe that decadence?—A. The low prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts and farm machinery has had a tendency to make these lower prices; and the 
opening up of the West. .4. 

Q. Sharper competition?—A. Yes. As a class, the farmers have not kepfljp 
with the times. They have kept in the same ruts. They have not endeavored So 
produce at lower prices, tried to keep up their land cheaper, and raise better crops; 
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they have raised the same crops year alter year, and have not applied business 
principles to farming. 

Q. Do you observe any impulse, under the stimulation of experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges, in the farmer to advance some in that matter?—A. Oh, 
yes; since the experiment station has been started. We succeeded in getting a 
bill through our legislature for a small appropriation for holding fanners’ insti¬ 
tutes; that has h^d a tendency to improve conditions. But the very class who 
need this instruction do not attend these institutes and meetings. They are the 
ones who are seldom there. They call it “ book farming," call it “ theory, not 
practice; ” but there is where they are mistaken. * 

Q. Aro you engaged in truck farming?—A. I am a dairyman. 

Q. Do you know .whether the importation from the South of early vegetables 
has any effect on the market here?—A. Oh, yes; it has a tendency to lower the 
prices. 

(^. Is there any steady shipment from the South during the vegetable season, 
or is it sporadic?—A. Yes; generally through the season. It commences down in 
Florida and works along up the coast. Now the Norfolk early potatoes are com¬ 
ing in and keeping the market down lower tlian it would lie if it were not for 
these* 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are not able to go into the market when Florida 
or the Carolinas come in?—A. Yes; but get lower prices. 

Q. Nor when the Carolinas come ill?—A. No. 

Q. Where is the first line that touches yon—Virginia?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have the advantage, certainly, against crops of lower Virginia, have 
you not, in the market?—A. I do not know. The transportation, especially by 
boat, is almost as cheap as it would be to bring it from 10 miles out by wagon. 

Q. Does any competition come from the South while your products are coming 
into the markets here?—A. In potatoes. 

Q. What else?—A. Tomatoes, strawberries, etc. 

Q. When you have the flush of strawberries here?—A. Not with the flush; that 
could not be. 

Q. Do you export North after your season passes hero, when you have an open 
market North?—A. Commission men do to some extent, but gardeners dp not, 
though I think they should. 

Q. You could not be under a disadvantage when you consider the Florida pro¬ 
duction and this middle production here of tile District and Maryland, and the 
northern district of Pennsylvania and New York?—A. Yes; but thero are various 
objections. The vegetables come up from the South, and the people have them 
until they get tired of them, and there is not tho demand there would lie if 
they had not had those. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. HaKris.) Is the capital employed in agriculture as profitable 
as rt was 30 to 40 years ago?—A. It is not. 

Q. You may state tho reason.—A. Tho lower price of farm products; and 
another thing, our taxes seem to be increasing all the time. 

Q. If the price of tho farm product is low for a series of years, it affects the 
price of land?—A. Yes; it affects the price of the farms. 

Q. In other words, the more profitable the farms the higher the price of the 
land?—A. If wheat was bringing right along for a number of seasons $1, $1.50, 
or $3 a bushel, farm lauds would bo sought for, and would advance in price. 

6. Compared with other business, how does capital employed in agriculture 
yield profit?—A. It does not seem to do near as well. Yon do not find capitalists 
investing in farms. They seem to prefer trusts, banking, and things of that kind 
instead of buying farms very much. 

Q. Is it not a safer investment, when properly invested?—A. For my part, I 
would rather have what I have invested in my farm than in anything else. I can 
manage that, and I would be a poor hand to manage anything else. 

Q. Taking the farmer as a rule, whatis hiscondition, from your observation, as 
to the necessaries of life—good living, getting out of life a comfortable living?—A. 
A good many seem to have it. That is one trouble—the farmers like to have 
their sons and daughters dress well and have as good horses and carriages, etc., 
as those engaged in other business; and it is often the case that the farm is mort¬ 
gaged to do that. Thirty per cent of the farms in Maryland are mortgaged, and 
I am told by those who know that of those who were free from debt 20 years ago, 
many have mortgages on their farms to-day. 

Q. Yon mean when the sons and daughters get a taste for dress and pleasure 
they neglect the dnties of the farm?—A. Yes; I think so. The tendency of the 
farmer is to gratify his sons and daughters, and the profits of the farm are taken 
to pay it. 
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Q Can the banker or the mercantile man on the same capital give to his family 
greater comforts than the farmer gives to his family, as a rule?-A. I could not 
say as to that. I am not familiar vrith banking. It is said, I behove, that 90 per 
cent of the people who go into the mercantile business make a failure, and I do 

not believe there are so many fanners. 

O. Are there many farmers who make failures?—A. Yes. 

2 (Bv Mr. Farquhar.) In other words, $5,000 invested in your farm is a bet¬ 
ter investment in your mind to-day than $5,00u put into a produce commission 
house down here on Louisiana avenue?—A. It would be for me. . 

O And you think that for yourself, family, and your peace of mind, in fact, 
vonr home comforts, you are 50 per cent better off than this man struggling here 
in the market with his $5,000?-A. I think I would be. I would sleep better of 
nights and have better health. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you look with favor on Mr. Havemeyer s suggestion 
that the farmers form a trust to regulate prices of their products?—A. I think it 
would be a good thing for them, if it is a good thing for other classes. But that 
is the last thing they would ever be able to accomplish. It would be the worse 
trust extant if they could do it, for a man has to have something to eat. There 
would be a howl if the dairymen should say no milk should come into Washing¬ 
ton for a week. „ . „ 

Q. Is not the grange looking in that direction?—A. Not at all; no. 

Q. They never discuss that subject?—A. No; they have never discussed it m a 
formal way. If cabbages are worth $4 a hundred on the market and some man 
comes in and quietly offers $3.50, the farmer would let him have them. 

Q. Are Maryland farmers in favor of that kind of a trust?—A. I would be if 
it could be accomplished. I am quite sure it could not be. The only way we can 
do is to lump our orders and buy in large quantities. Our grange last spring 
bought 300 barrels ot seed potatoes. Wo buy them in carload lots and make 
quite a saving. We buy our fertilizer, and there is quite a saving in freight; and 
when we come to sell, in certain instances we might ship off to certain points and 
combine to control prices. The only combination that I know of of this kind is 
what is called the Five States Milk Producers’ Association, near New York. The 
dairymen have combined to a certain extent to maintain prices. There is a trust, 
formed in New York City, of dealers to handle milk and get it from the dairymen 
at their own prices. Through the influence of the American Agriculturalist the 
fanners formed what is known as the Five States Milk Producers Association, 
with agencies at nearly every shipping point on the lines that ship into New 
York; and at these stations they put up a creamery or cream separator, and have 
a man in New York to tell how much should come from each station, and they 
send on that quantity and keep the surplus off the market, and obtain a fair 
price. They made a contract with this syndicate in New York to furnish milkat 
$1.17 per 100 pounds, whereas they were only getting before this organization 80 
cents, about 2 cents a quart in summer and about 3 cents in winter. That is about 
the only organization of farmers that I know of that has accomplished anything 
in that line. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What have you to say about the taxation of agricultural 
property and its bearing upon agricultural property compared with other property 
in Maryland?—A. I think in Maryland and other States agricultural property 
bears a larger taxation in proportion to the profits accruing than any other, because 
it is all visible property. The assessor sees everything that the farmer has and it 
is taxed. 

Q. That is supposed to be the case with all property, is it not?—A. That is sup¬ 
posed to be the case, but a great deal of invisible property never is taxed. 

Q. How does it escape?—A. I believe many men would perjure themselves in 
giving a statement in regard to their property to be taxed when they would not 
in any other case. 

Q. Who fixes the valuation in your State?—A. The owner first makes out his 
statement and then the assessors fix it to suit themselves^ afterwards although 
you can go before the board of review and get it cut down if it is not right. 

Q. The merchant and banker are required to do the same, no exception?—A. Yes. 

Q. Personal property?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you value real estate for taxation?—A. I have lived in Mary¬ 
land for 20 years and they have never had a general assessment until, I think, a 
year ago last summer. 

Q. Is that true of city property as well?—A. I could not say as regards that. I 
think in Baltimore they assess oftener than that. 

Q. What do you mean by general assessment?—A. During the regular assess* 
ment the treasurer goes over the district and sees the improvements made or 
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buildings put up. But a law was passed by the legislature, I think 2 years ago, 
and the assessors went around and made a list of all the property, both real and 
personal, and made a new valuation. 

Q. Is your real estate assessed for taxation now at the same value it was 30 
years ago?—A. Well, 20 years ago is as far as my judgment goes. They have 
increased it very much. 

Q. Is your real estate as valuable as it was at that time?—A. Oh, yes; it is more 
so, as the city extends out that way. 

Q. The State at large?—A. Through the State I could not say it is. It is only 
property contiguous to tlie cities that has increased verymuch. In Montgomery 
County and southern Prince George they lowered the basis of taxation. 

Q. You have ne regular period for reappraisement of real estate all over the 
State?—A. No. When they want a reappraisement a bill is passed by the legis¬ 
lature. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Can you state the percentage of the State tax in 
Maryland?—A. I think IT! per hundred is the State taxation. 

Q. In addition to that you have a county tax?—A. Yes; I think our county tax 
is 90 odd cents on the hundred. 

Q. Does Maryland have a tax for bonded debt?—A. I can not say for the State. 
Our county has, from the fact that a number of years ago they decided to borrow 
money and go on a cash basis, and they had to bond the county for, 1 think, 
|80,000 to do it. 

Q. Have you a State school tax and county school tax also?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what the State school tax is?—A. That is included in the whole 
amount. 

Q. How do you build your public roads in Maryland?—A. They are not built at 
all, you miglit say. 

Q. There is some law on the subject?—A. Yes; thero is a law in regard to it, 
but it is a very poor law. The commissioners of the county appoint supervisors, 
and they generally appoint men of their own party as a compensation for political 
work; and that is about the way our road system is worked out. 

Q. Is the fund out of which it is built a tax on the county?—A. Yes. 

Q. People are not required to work the roads?—A. No. Gen. Roy Stone told 
us at the grange a year ago that $(100,000 bad been spent every year in Maryland 
for the improvement of roads which were never improved, and I think he is about 
right. The roads are no better than 20 years ago. If the money was judiciously 
used, we should have had good macadamized roads all over the State. 

Q. Each county has a road commissioner?—A. Our county is divided into 14 
road districts or precincts, and there are 3 commissioners appointed for each dis¬ 
trict. Their duty is to go over the roads and see their condition and make a 
report as to the amount of money they need to have expended on them. I have 
acted as such commissioner, and we sent in a report, and 9 times out of 10 it was 
put in the pigeonhole and never taken out. 

Q. If the commissioners make a rei>ort,,the county is the one to furnish the 
funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the State furnish anything at all for the building of roads?—A. No. 
We ha', e a liquor-license fund which generally goes to the roads. 

What becomes of your fines for criminal offenses?—A. I could not say. 


4 


(By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you anything to say as to a remedy in regard 
s methods?—A. I think a system of annual assessment like iy the West, if 
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it could be done as cheaply as it is done there, would be more equitable than being 
assessed once in 10 years. Property changes very much in value during that 
time. When I first came to Hyattsville I had 20 cows and 8 horses. The treas¬ 
urer came and took down the amonnt of stock I had. I paid tax on that for 10 or 
15 years, while I had double that amount a good deal of the time. In a good many 
cases a good deal of property escapes taxation that way. 

Q. Suppose your property should be reduced?—A. I would be paying tax on 
the full amonnt I was assessed for. 1 think there should be an annual assess¬ 
ment, and instead of having 3 assessors, as in those cases, 1 should be sufficient to 
do the work. It could be done economically, and would be better for the tax¬ 
payer and all classes of property. I think it would be a good thing if we could 
have an income tax. All corporations, etc., should pay their share of the tax. 

Q. And everything else?—A. And everything else. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the inheritance .tax?—A. That would be a good 
thing. 

Q. Both direct and collateral?—A. Yes. „ 

Q. Have yon any suggestions to reach stocks, bonds, money, notes?—A. That is 
the only way that I know of. They used to claim in the West they could not tax 
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mortgagee—that la, of nonresidents—but they arranged that. They allowed the 
mortga g ee to pay the tax and deduct it from the mortgage. 

Q. What is the per cent of the decline of agricultural products, if you know?— 
A. A good many have declined. Wheat, for instance, hasdeclined 25 per cent, at 
least. 

Q. That covers the entire farm product?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may state whether there has been an increase or a decrease in the acre¬ 
age under cultivation in your State in the last 20 years?—A. It has decreased. 

Q. Is it abandoned because no longer productive?—A. Partially so and partially 
because it could not be worked by the people who owned it at a profit. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar. ) You mean to answer that the ownership was in the 
hands of nonresidents?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the character of your organization and 
causes inducing it,the objects you seek, and the results you have obtained by it?— 
A. We organized for the social, educational, and financial benefits received from 
it. Largely the educational feature we considered the foundation of our order. 

Q. Any profession except the agriculturist admitted?—A. No. They must be 
engaged m agriculture or in interests that would not conflict. We take in clergy¬ 
men, school-teachers who teach our children, etc. ' 

Q. Any distinction in regard to sex?—A. No; from the age of 14 years up. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) State the strength of the organization in your State.— 
A. At one time we had a strong organization, but it has been reduced very mate¬ 
rially. We do not seem to see the benefits a great many farmers do in the West 
and North. In the little State of New Hampshire they nave 21,500 members, in 
something over 200 granges, but the order throughout the South is not generally 
very prosperous. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqhhar.) Was there not an expectation on the part of many that 
it would assume political features, and they were disappointed that it did not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that one reason for the lessening of your numbers?—A. That was one 
of the causes. When they found out the grange could not be used for political 
purposes they withdrew. A great many went in expecting it was going to put 
dollars into their pockets without any effort on their part, and they were disap¬ 
pointed and withdrew. While we have now a prosperous grange in our neigh¬ 
borhood, a great many fanners do not take interest in the organization; do not 
see the benefit of the educational feature. It is something or a farmers’ club. 
At every meeting we have questions selected to discuss at the next meeting. We 
have some who read papers on those questions, and we often invite the professors 
from the Agricultural Department and from the college to our county meetings. 
The greatest benefit derived, I think, is the education we receive through the 
organization. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You confine your discussion to agricultural ques¬ 
tions?—A. Yes. Partisan politics or sectarian religion is not allowed to be dis¬ 
cussed. We are not necessarily confined to agriculture. Any question which 
may be of interest to us as agriculturists is acceptable to the grange. 

Q. What benefits have you received from your organization, in yonr estima¬ 
tion?—A. We have been made better farmers and better citizens, and the social 
feature is worth a great deal. We form a great many acquaintances which we 
would not but for the grange, and we know oar neighbors Letter, and there is a 
fraternal feeling existing in the order which is beneficial. I lived 10 years right 
out here, and you might sayd did not know my neighbors for the first 10 years, 
but when the grange was organized I found I had some excellent neighbors I did 
not know before. We become acquainted throughout the State more or less, and 
I think it is a great benefit to us as agriculturists. It is said that 2 men can not 
converse together 10 minutes without learning something, and if we meet other 
grangers from the State we learn something. 

Q. Creates a higher ambition?—A. Yes. A great many grangers exhibit their 
products; exhibit what they have grown and tell how they have grown it. As 
one man expressed himself, “ I have been a gardener and trucker for 80 years 
and thought I knew all about it, but when I joined the grange I found I did not 
know anything.” 

ti. Your meetings are pleasant and attractive as well as instructive?—A. Yes; 
I think so. 

Q. Do you see any difference among yonr farmers who belong to the grange, in 
their manner of farming and in the condition of their farms?—A. Oh, yes; a 
decided improvement, I think. They are better farmers; I believe there are very 
few grangers who attend the grange meetings but make better farmers and bettor, 
citizens and are more prosperous. The great trouble with the farmers in Mary¬ 
land is they do not understand their business thoroughly enough. 
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Q. Yon think a general interest in the grange throughout the State of Maryland 
would have a good effect on the farmer?—A. I do. 

Q. And create a greater desire to see his children better educated?—A. I think 
it would. 

Q. Give a wider expanse of knowledge to his children by the time they grew 
up?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you anything further you desire to state in regard to the advantage of 
an organization of that kind among farmers?—A. Nothing except what I have 
said, and bulking our orders, and the principles of doing business for cash. We 
claim it is better for a man to hire his money and pay interest than go in debt. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is this organization confined to the State of Mary¬ 
land or is it in connection with the granges of the other States?—A. We have a 
national organization, the State organization in the several States, the county 
organization, and the local or subordinate organization. 

Q, What is the title of the national officer in charge?—A. Master of theNatlonal 
Grange. 

Q. You have your national convocations annually?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your State convocations annually?—A. Yes. 

Q. County?—A. Quarterly. 

Q. And your local organizations?—A. Weekly, monthly, semiweekly, or semi¬ 
monthly. 

Q. How is the attendance?—A. Generally good, except perhaps in the busy 
season of the year. In the winter attendance is better than m the summer. 

Q. Since the decrease in membership have not the remaining members shown 
more interest than the bulk of the members formerly?—A. 1 think perhaps they 
have. 

Q. Have you a larger average attendance than yon had when the membership 
was larger?—A. Well, that differs with different granges. Some are larger, some 
not as large. It depends a good deal on the locality, distance from meeting, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you influential enough in Maryland to secure leg¬ 
islation favorable to the farmer and prevent inimical legislation, as the grangers 
of Kentucky and New Hampshire are?—A. No. We are not as strong as in New 
Hampshire and some other States, but wo have secured something for our bene¬ 
fit in the past, and I think perhaps we may be able to do so in the future. 
Through the instrumentality of members of the grange and the college a dele¬ 
gation several times went to Annapolis and secured an appropriation of $4,000 
for holding farmers’ institutes. We never attempt anything in a partisan line 
at all; only what we consider to be for the general good. We are not a politi¬ 
cal organization in any sense of the word. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have yon a largo representation of the farming inter¬ 
ests in the Maryland legislature?—A. No, very small; a good deal like it is in Con¬ 
gress—very few farmers. 

Q. Do you think the farmers of Maryland, according to their numbers and the 
interests of the State they represent, are at well represented in the legislature of 
Maryland as other classes?—A. I think not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please describe the object of the farmers’ insti¬ 
tute and the work performed, in a few words.—A. There is a director of farm¬ 
ers’ institutes appointed, and he holds a meeting, and notice is given of the 
meeting and different subjects which will he discussed. If he is going into a local¬ 
ity where dairying is the principal business, dairying will be the principal sub¬ 
ject. If he is going to hold an institute in a locality where truck farming is 
general, he will have that for the principal subject. He will secure speakers, 
and if they can not be obtained in the State he will go out of the State and get 
practical men in these lines—either in dairying, fruit-growing, or gardening—to 
come and deliver addresses. At the close of the addresses the speakers are ques¬ 
tioned. Anyone is at liberty to ask questions in regard to anything he may wish 
to, and in that manner it enlightens the farmer on various lines, which informa¬ 
tion ho would not get if it were not for these institutes. 

Q. How long do you hold your sessions, usually?—A. They have been holding 
them only 1 day. They have not had sufficient funds to hold them more than 1 
day; but they have perhaps 8 sessions—morning, afternoon, and night. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Please state what effect you think institutes have?— 
A. As far as we can get the farmers out I think it has a very beneficial effect. 
The director, Mr. Amos, thinks they have been ihuch better attended the past year 
than formerly. The more interest created in them, and the larger the attendance, 
the more benefit will be derived by the farmer. * 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In your opinion is the condition of the agriculturist 
improving?—A. I think it is. 
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Q. And his family have more comforts than they had before?—A. Yes. I think 
if tne farmer understood his business as thoroughly as most other classes do their 
business, and applied business principles to farming, they would be a great deal 
more prosperous to-day. They would know better how to improve their farms, 
and consequently would make more money. As the saying is, “ There is always 
room on top,” if they produce a first-class article. Hardly any of the butter tne 
farmer brings in on this market would bring a first-class price. The people send 
out to Illinois and Iowa and get Elgin and creamery butter, whereas if a farmer 
living near thecity would make a good article he would be able to command first- 
class prices. 

Q. So he puts in the labor without intelligence, and has to sell his product at a 
low price?—A. Yes. Ho wants intelligence in his business to make it successful. 

Q. Do you wish to say anything about the present production and existing mar¬ 
kets?—A. I think there is an overproduction—I do not know what the remedy 
would be—of a good many things. 

Q. Is it something that can be affected by legislation?—A. No; I do not think 
it can. Some say there is overproduction and others say there is no overproduc¬ 
tion but that the people have not the money to buy and consume. I do not know. 

Q. If your organization should ever become more universal would you be able 
to take advantage of the products that are overproduced and turn them to prod¬ 
ucts that, I might say, are underproduced?—A. Yes. There are certain things 
that are imported; they say there are a great many eggs imported into this coun¬ 
try. Certain things are imported here which should be produced here. The 
tendency of the American farmer is to work along certain lines and stick to them 
without regard to changed conditions or changed demands. 

Q. You would be an advocate then of diversification in farming and agricul¬ 
ture?—A. Certainly. The diversification of farming and the rotation of crops, I 
believe, is the only successful way to fann. 

Q. What effect, if any, has the improved agricultural machinery had upon the 
production and the ability of the farmer to produce?—A. Of course a man is 
enabled to produce a gTeat deal more at less expense than without the machinery 

Q. Would it be possible at the present time, with the amount of labor there is 
on the farm, to produce without the assistance of machinery?—A. No, I think 
not; not with the amount and class of labor that we have here at least. 

Q. Has not the improved machinery largely taken the drudgery away from the 
farm?—A. Yes; very materially so. There is quite a difference between mowing 
with a mowing machine and the way I used to do it by swinging a scythe. 

Q. And your binder is preferable to the old-fashioned cradle?—A. Yes; I served 
my time at both. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in regard to the possibility of extending for¬ 
eign markets?—A. 1 hope it may be done. I suppose that Secretary Wilson is 
laboring to accomplish that. Secretary Rusk did accomplish a good deal, I 
believe, formerly. 

Q. What per cent of the exports come from the farm?—A. I believe they said 
that last year 70 per cent of our exports were of agriculture. It is the fanners that 
deserve the credit for the balance of trade, I think, which is in favor of this 
country. I think it is what has brought the gold into this country. 

Q. Have you anything to offer the commissioh as to the best means of extend¬ 
ing foreign markets outside of what has been suggested in the way of consuls by 
the Secretary of Agriculture?—A. No. I believe they should labor to that end 
as consuls. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to carrying the tonnage of this country 
on American ships?—A. I should like to see it done. 

Q. It would be of interest to the farmer, would it?—A. Yes; I believe so. I 
think it would be much better for the interest of the farmers to have the ships 
manufactured here in this country than to take the oak timber from out here in 
Howard County and send it to Europe and have the ships built of it there. 

9- What have you to say in regard to the decrease in transportation rates in 
this country?—A. There has been quite a decrease; especially from the West to 
the East. 

Q. Has that affected the Maryland farmer?—A. Of course; it has lowered hit: 
products very much as the trade from the West has increased. 

Q. Low transportation rates, then, in your opinion, have affected the Maryland 
farmer adversely?—A. Yes; as far as the sale of his products is concerned. You 
might see an offset against it. Wedaimnenhave to buy bran and mill feed from 
the West and low transportation rates help us. 

Q. How much do you have to pay for bran?—A. I bought a carload in con* 
neotlon with some others and 1 paid f 15.60 per ton, about a month ago. 
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(j. Has your State any laws touching the subject of pure food?—A. No; I do 
not think we have. 

Q. What is yonr opinion in regard to the necessity of a law of that kind?—A. 
I think there is a great necessity for snch a law. I think the adulteration of food 
is not only injurious to health, but it is a detriment to those who will produce pure 
articles of food. 

Q. In what wajr is it a detriment to the producer?—A. It lessens the price. This 
oleomargarine and butterine which they have takes the place and lessens the price 
of a goo d article. 

Q. What would yon suggest in the way of protection ffom oleomargarine?—A. 
I should suggest that they have a heavy tax upon it, or have it colored pink instead 
of having it colored butter color, so that people, if they want to buy it, might buy 
it for what it is and not for butter. 

Q. (By Senator Mauxjry.) Is that done to any great extent now—selling it 
for butter when it is in reality oleomargarine?—A. Perhaps not as much as it was. 
They have a stringent law here in the District, and there have been several pros¬ 
ecutions and convictions under it, and of course, they are not doing it so much. 

Q. Many of the States have prohibited it?—A. Yes; many States nave. I guess 
Iowa has about abolished it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no objections to oleomargarine being sold 
as oleomargarine?—A. No. If a person wants to buy it, he can buy it; out I 
think if he would go into some of these packing houses in Chicago and see how 
they make it, he would not want to buy it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is coloring resorted to in dairies in making butter?— 
A. Oh, yes; there is very little winter butter but what is colored. 

Q. The same thing is done for oleomargarine, which is sold for butter?—A. It 
is sold for butter. 


Q. Supposing it is labeled, as it is here in the District?—A. I do not suppose 
there would be any objection where it is sold for what it is and a person knows it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is oleomargarine a wholesome food?—A. As far as I 
know, no. I would not buy any of it for my own use. 

Q. Have you ever used it?—A. Not that I know of. I may have. I think that 
they take most kinds of grease to ma^e it of. In the way of deodorizing of it and 
purifying of it, they claim- 
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of it made from deodorized material in this country?—A. No; I am not. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory. ) Your objection to these adulterations is that they 
are sold to the public under false pretenses?—A .Yes. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What, in your opinion, is the advisability of Fed¬ 
eral legislation on the subject of pure food?—A. I think there should be a strong 
law against the adulteration of any kind of foods; that is, that would be injuri¬ 
ous to health. As far as the coloring of butter is concerned I do not think that 
any of you gentlemen would use winter butter, white as it is. in preference to the 
colored article, providing, of course, you knew it was colored. A preparation of 
annato is used in the coloring of butter. 

Q. Have you anything further to suggest on the subject of adulteration?—A. 
Some of the dairymen here in the city are coloring their milk. That gives it a 
richer appearance, whereas therfe may not be the same amount of fat in it as in 
samples that were not colored. It gives it the appearance of being better, and it 
is bought in preference to the milk of the man that does not colorjris milk; and 
so in cream. There have been several arrests, and they are not doing it as much 
as they were. Some test was made last winter. Parties were arrested here in 
town for selling colored cream and milk. 1 think it requires 20 per cent to be 
pure fat in the cream to be the standard; and they found some of the colored 
samples were only 14 per cent, while, as to appearance, they looked just as well 
as those which contained 20, which were not colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does this coloring add to or take from the quality of 
the butter?—A. I do not think that it adds to or takes from. It adds to the appear¬ 
ance. It makes it more pleasing to the eye. 

<j. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the coloring matter yon use?—A. A prep¬ 
aration of annato is used largely. It is largely manufactured by Wells Sc Rich¬ 
ardson, of Vermont. They make what is called Wells & Richardson’s butter col¬ 
oring which, I think, is largely used by the creameries and dairymen throughout 
the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the nature of the matter-harmless, clean, 
and very nutritive?—A, I could not say. » 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do different kinds of feed affect the color of the 
mitk?—A. Yes. If you had carrots to feed that would tend to make the butter 
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more yellow. The feed has a great deal to do with it. Daring the gammer sear- 
son, when yon get grass, there is no necessity of coloring either milk or hatter; 
it is yellow enough. 

Q. Is the coloring that is used in milk or butter deleterious to health?—A. It is 
claimed that it is not. I haVdly think that it is. This annato is a vegetable mat¬ 
ter which is not injurious to health. 


Washington, D. C., June $$, 1899, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. I. W. Y0BMAJTS, 

Farmer and Merchant, Fairfax, South Carolina. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At 2.80 p. m. 
Mr. L. W. Yonmans, of Fairfax, S. C., was introduced and sworn as a witness. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What can you say as to the condition of 
agriculture in the South?—A. In my section of the countiy it is in a deplorable 
condition. I can not say that it is from any vicissitudes of the season, from any 
lack of industry on the part of the people, or from any failure in the soil to 
respond to cultivation. At least for the last 2 years the seasons have been good. 
I have not seen anything especially wrong in the industry of the people, ana the 
yield has been abundant. But the fertility of the Boil, the propitiousness of 
the seasons, the industry of the people, and the abundant harvests, so far from 
securing a benefit to the country, as in past years of prosperity and plenty, seem 
to have brought about hardship and distress. There must be some cause tor it 
and the cause must be artificial. We can not charge it to natural circumstances. 
To claim that the triumphs of art or the bounty of nature would result in an 
overproduction of the good things of life and therefore bring about hardship and 
distress, it seems would be to argue an absurdity. 

Q. Will you give us the conditions of the landholder and the laborer in the 
Carolines and the South? Are they in debt?—A. Yes; the small landholders are 
• being forced to give up the title deeds to their land, and with the large land¬ 
holders, under present conditions, it will only be a question of rime until they 
follow suit. 

Q. Is that done in the form of mortgages?—A, Yes; it just means that the pro¬ 
ceeds of their crops will not pay the expenses of making them. I can give you 
my own experience. I think I have as fine a plantation as there is in my section 
of the State; I have it all stocked; I have as well-disciplined labor as there is in 
my section of the Slate, and I considered the 1st of January whether there was 
any crop that I could plant on that land with the certainty of reaping a profit. 
It was suggested by some gentleman who testified before this commission that 
they ought to diversify. My experience is not confined to raising cotton. I have 
raised watermelons, com, vegetables, and other crops which grow in my coun¬ 
try, and, after mature reflection and an experience of 80 years, I thought the 
best promise would be in cotton. I tried it last year and I lost money on it. The 
very same consideration was given the subject again when I started in January 
of this year and I thought cotton was the best chance, and I am going into 
cotton again. 

That question will lead right up to wages. The charge is made against the 
agricultural element that they are extravagant. I do not think that will apply, 
especially to my experience, and right here the element of cost of the production 
comes in. I have heard a great deal about the protection of American labor, but 
1 do not see any of it in my section. Take my plowmen, for instance: I employ 
them by the month, and they make 5$ days’ nonest good work each week, unlees 
they are interfered with by the weather or sickness; but the application of what 
I am going to say is on the supposition that they perform 5} days’ work; it is all 
that is counted and a little more than we got from the slaves before the war: 
and these hands on my plantation I allow to have 2 acres of land, and the pldw 
men, if I do not need the animals, have the use of them on Saturday evenings. 
But when I settle with them at 13 o’clock on Saturday or Friday night, I pay 
these hands for their 5f days’ work, in addition to their rations of 1 peck of meal 
and 3 pounds of bacon and salt, 80 cents in trade, to be traded out in the stores at 
50 per cent profit, and 80 cents in cash; that is all they get for 5 4 days’ labor. If I 
employ the labor by the day—and there is a great deal more of it than I have any 
need for—I pay them 80 cents, one-fourth in cash and three-fourths to be traded 
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out at 50 per cent profit; and yet raising the crops as cheaply as that the proceeds 
will sot meet the expense of raising. 

Q. What monthly wages do you pay?—A. $5.20 for 26 days’ work. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you mean by “being trafied out at 50 per cent 
profit?—A. They take orders on the store. I run my plantation in connection 
with a store and the instructions are to put 50 per cent profit on the goods sold. 
I will say that m/labor is about as well paid, as well clothed, and I think the 
best satisfied labor in that vicinity. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have you tried diversified farming with 
the same labor?—A. 1 have tried watermelons. 

Q. Wheat, corn, and oats?—A. I do not raise wheat. There has been an exper¬ 
iment made of wheat there this spring, but it was not very satisfactory; but we 
have had a very unusual spring, very dry. I can get wheat flour cheaper. It is 
cheaper in my section to raise cotton than wheat. Our section does not produce 
wheat. 

Q. Do you find your labor efficient?—A. Yes. I have no complaint to make of 
my labor at all. 

Q. They are colored?—A. Yea. 

Q. If you should adopt another method, and succeed in manufacturing the cot¬ 
ton that you raise on your plantation instead of selling it in its raw or crude state, 
what would be the resu It to you?— A. I could not give you any reliable information 
on that point, because I have no experience as a manufacturer. 

Q. From a general standpoint, do you believe that any man can sell any raw 
material produced at a profit, whether cotton, flax, watermelons, or anything 
else?—A. I always sold my raw material at a profit until 1890. I was a cotton 
planter, and made money steadily until 1890. 

Q. Why is it that since 1890 cotton is unprofitable?—A. Not only the cotton, 
but there is scarcely any industry that is profitable in that section. Low prices 
are not confined to cotton, but to all products we raise. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the prices of all the products of labor declining?—A. 
Yes; as ageneral thing. Of course there are temporary reactions in certain lines, 
but the tendency of prices is downward. 

Q. We have had testimony here to the effect that the prices of many products 
are increasing.—A. That is only a temporary increase; it will not hold. I am 
talking about over a period of years. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How do you know that, in the light of the past?— A. 
I know it because I could sell for $20 twenty years ago what I can not get $5 for 
now. 


Q. Yon believe history will repeat itself beyond a doubt?—A. I believe history 
repeats itself. I know this matter of prices repeats itself, and I can prove it by 
the decline in the '20s and ’40s, the rise in the ’50s, and the decline since 1872. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Can you give the comparative prices of 
some of the leading products in 1872 and 1878 up to now outside of anything you 
have given? Take cattle, horses, wheat—anything you please.—A. I can take 
what I deal in. I have paid 9 and 10 cents for meat and I can buy it now for 6 
cents. Taxes, debts, and all fixed charges require just as much money as they 
ever did. These have to be paid out of the products of labor. They are worth 
half what they were in 1873. It takes twice as much of the products of labor to 
pay these debts, and these liens pretty nearly cover the entire sales of the prod¬ 
ucts, and it leaves nothing to the producer to purchase on his own account. 

Q. Are rates of interest much lower now than they used to be?—A. I can not 
say that the rate of interest is; in that country it is not any less. We pay 18 per 
cent to the banks for money now. I rav it. 

Q, (By Representative Gardner.) Where is that?—A. Barnwell County, S. C. 
I started to raise cotton on a basis of 7 cents. My debts were all contracted on a 
basis of cotton at 7 cents. When I sold my crop it did not average me over 4} 
cents a pound. You see very easily 1 could have made money if I had got 7 cents, 
or even 6 cents, but when I got only 4) cents I met with a loss, and so did every 
man who advanced on the cotton crop. Cotton has been steadily declining since 
1873. There have been reactions, but the tendency is downward. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In that connection, is it not a fact that everything 
else has had a downward tendency?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the decline in cotton been greater than other commodities?—A. Cotton 
sola in 1871 at 20 cents a pound; 1 sold my last chip at 4) cents a pound; that 
would be a decline of 75 per cent. I do not think other commodities have declined 
so much. I think there has been an average decline of about M per cent. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Did the farmers of the South lprgelycon- 
tract the debts that now worry them prior to 1872 ?—A. I do not think so. Those 
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parties contracted and the lands passed ont of their hands. Other parties have 
bought them, and they are going outof their hands now. We have to pay a usu¬ 
rious rate of interest—the agricultural element of our country. The discount is 
about 18 per cent when they can borrow from the bank; ar.a when a man has 
not good collateral he has to borrow from the country merchant and has to give 
60 to 75 per cent profit. 

Q. Why is it you are required to pay 18 per cent V—A. I can not go to New York 
and borrow money. 1 can not go to Augusta and get money. 1 went there to 
make the experiment, and 1 said to the president of the bank: “ I want to borrow 
money.” “What security do you propose to give?’’ “Real estate.” “I won’t 
take that; any bonds?” “No.” “We do not loan money on real estate." That 
throws me back on the country banks, where I can borrow money, but I have to 
pay 13 per cent. When money congests at these trade centers there is no auto¬ 
matic power to redistribute it. It stays there, and when it does come out it comes 
out from the town with brokerage, and you gentlemen know as well as I do that 
there is no business except successful mining and gambling that can stand 13 per 
cent; but that is what our people pay, and a great many pay more. I attribute 
that to the fact that there are no banks of private issue allowed in the country. 
I think it comes about as the result of the 10 per cent tax on the issue of private 
bangs. I am not in favor of wild-cat banking. I am in favor of a judicious sys¬ 
tem of banking that will allow judicious circulation up to a certain amount, a 
judicious system of local issue, well regulated, limited by the General Government 
to a certain amount. In fact, we want our own money and we want to borrow 
money, and we ought to be able to borrow money at 8 per cent. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) County banks such as you have there at Barnwell, 
made money, did they not?—A. One of those banks has gone out of business. I 
do not think they made money. The president told me that they have a certain 
paid up capital; it amounts to$40,000 to $50,000. They very soon loan that. They 
get a certain line of securities and they arrange with New York banks to borrow 
money, and they pay 8 per cent. They bring that money back and have to make 
that 6 per cent, and they have to put on their profit. Everything is declining. 
Land is going down. Men took mortgages on land 5 and 8 years ago when it was 
worth more than now, and they can not realize what they advanced on the land. 
There is a general decline in prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I believe you said there, was no industry in South Caro¬ 
lina that was thriving. Is it true that the industry of cotton manufacturing there 
is thriving?—A. I do not know anything about the manufacturing of cotton. I 
think the depression of agriculture is so great and the wages so low—as I told you, 
80 cents a day—that the manufacturers can get their laborers much cheaper than 
they can up North. 

Q. They do not get labor at that rate in the cotton mills?—A. No; but when 
they can get men for that in the fields, for a little more they can get them in the fac¬ 
tory; but I am not an expert in manufacturing; I can give you no information on 
that subject. There is very little manufacturing in my section. 

Q. There is considerable in South Carolina?—A. In the upper part of the State, 
but I live in the southern part. 

S . (By Representative Livingston.) Do you think you could diversify fanning 
benefit the producer?—A. If I thought I could diversify to my advantage,I 
would do so, but there is no crop there that I can plant with more certainty of 
coming out even. I came to that conclusion from examining the market. Some 
years I can make money on watermelons, but if I strike it wrong it is a dead loss. 
Many have tried watermelons; they have tried potatoes, have tried wheat. I 
know a man who sunk lots of money in a vegetable farm. One went into the 
tobacco business, and I think he lost thousands before he quit. I raise all my home 
supplies, oats, com, forage, and as a money crop I think cotton is the best I can do; 
but sometimes I try watermelons. Some years, when everybody had lost money 
and I thought they would get frightened and not plant them, I planted them. 

Q. Is the labor you have fairly satisfactory?—A. Itissatisfactory tome. I have 
no fault to find with my labor. I suppose I have between 800 and 400 negroes on 
my plantation, and I have no fault to find with their conduct. I am perfectly 
willing to leave my family there. They are like good, large children. They have 
to be looked after, but they respond to kindness more than any other race in the’ 
world. 

Q. Yon have your foreman?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has been done to educate the masses?—A. We are pretty heavily taxed 
to educate them. I do not think education is of any benefit to them. My expert* 
enceisthatif you educate the negro heisof no account, but I am very friendly dia* 
posed toward them, because I have been raised with them all my life. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you introduced improved machinery into agricul¬ 
ture in Soutn Carolina?—A. Whatdo you call improved machinery, mowers, rakes, 
double plows? Further than that, in my experience, improved machinery does 
not pay, usually. 

9 . Do your people take readily to machinery?—A. They can not run machinery; 
it is the exception. 

Q. Do you prefer white labor to the labor you have in South Carolina?—A. I 
prefer colored labor. 

Q. You do not want to colonize the colored man and send him out of the coun¬ 
try?—A. No. I do not want this line of cosmopolitan people around me. The negro 
will respond to kind treatment. We do not look for mobs. I think we are the 
safest people in the world. I have traveled all over my State, and where there are 
only white people those sections do not look anymore prosperous. No matter how 
much the colored man may make he will make way with it, but there is good in 
him. He is a good laborer and responds kindly to good treatment. 

9 . Do you think it is detrimental to the negro to educate him?—A. I do not 
think it improves his morals; I do not think it is any advantage. That is my 
experience. 


9 . Your own State of South Carolina is doing this?—A. That is public senti¬ 
ment and we would be criticised if we did not do it. I pay the taxes and pay 
them cheerfully, but I think that is thrown away. 

9 . (ByMr. Farquhar.) What is the difference between the competition of the 
white labor and black labor in South Carolina?—A. The cotton is raised by col¬ 
ored people. The white people raise cotton in competition with the colored man 
and for the same work we do not pay any more. My whole place is arranged in 
so much for a day’s work, and no matter who I have to plow I pay the same for 
the work. I have overseers and a colored foreman that I pay more. 

9 . Do you think usually a white foreman or colored foreman is the best?—A. I 
have 2 white and 1 colored. 


9 . Is your preference in handling that class of labor for the white, or can you 
bring the black up to be good foremen?—A. There are instances where you can 
get good black foremen, but where yon can not get there every day it is better to 
have a white man, because his judgment is better. 

9 . Have you many white farmers who own their own land in the State?—A. 
Yes. They have the title deeds yet, but they are mortgaged. The small farmers 
are being crowded out. The mortgages have eaten them up. They get in debt, 
increase the mortgage, and every year it takes a little more, and finally they have 
to give up the deeds. I think it is only a question of time until most of them 


9 . And the absorption of the small farms into the greater comes from the fact 
of the indebtedness?—A. A great many large plantations are being absorbed too. 

9. Is their indebtedness in the hands of the local brokers or bankers, or where 
does the indebtedness on farm lands usually lay?—A. It starts with the country 
merchant or cotton factor usually, and he borrows his money here at the North. 

9 . Are your country merchants prosperous?—A. Not in my section. They 
lose money. 

9- How do your smaller banks do?—A. They are going out of the business; 
they have their money all tied up in real estate, and can not realize the amount 
of the mortgages. 

9' Is there not a good deal of difficulty in all the Southern Statesfrom the fact 
of the contraction of debts after the war, and is it not a debt problem more than 
anything else in the South; something like the Western States—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and others—where they borrowed the money to buy the farm?—A. The 
old original landholders got in debt early. Cotton in I860 down there dropped 
very heavily, and they all got involved, and their land has nearly all been parceled 
out, and the parties who have been more thrifty got them, and those lands in 
turn are being run out of the hands of the second parties now. I can scarcely 
hold my property, and I made it since the war. It is a struggle with me, not to 
make money, but to hold my property. You do not have any idea of it. I have 
been trying to give you an idea of it. I have not oveastated the case at all. 

Q. One of the great reasons is the low price of cotton, which is a cash article?— 
A. There is no business that we can engage in down there that we can make any 
money out of. I would gladly turn my hand to pny business in which there was 
more money than raising cotton if I knew what it was. I could not go into 
manufacturing, because 1 have no money to buy material. 

9. Have you engaged in stock raising down there?—A. Ourtsountry is not very 
good stock-raising country, although 1 keep cattle there to supply my family 
* necessities. We do not raise any for tho market. Our counter is not a good 
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country for pasturage. It is adapted to cotton, and we can get more money out 
of it than anything else. 

Q. Do you raise sufficient produce there in your section to care for your own 
people, or do you import from the West and other parts of the South?—A. I raise 
my own corn and forage for the whole plantation, and I raise bacon for my own 
family, and I keep cattle there to supply the necessaries of my own family. As 
for my rations, I buy my meat from the West. I can buy it cheaper than S 
cents—cheaper than I can raise it. 

Q. Where do storekeepers there in your section get supplies from—what cities 
mostly—West?—A. They buy groceries very often from Savannah and Augusta. 
They do not get any farther than that. I do not have to buy corn. When wedo 
buy it, we buy it by the carload, sometimes West, but not much. Weboughthay 
out West, but as a rule we raise that now. Wo did not use to do it. On one of 
my plantations there for a long time I raised cotton and bought corn, because I 
could get 10 cents a pound for cotton, and could buy corn by the carload for 60 
cents, and I would put wheat bran with it and it would make a very wholesome 
and nutritious food for my stock. I can raise my com, and I raise sufficient to 
supply all of my plantation needs. 

Q. Do you raise therein your section all the mules that yonhave use for?—A. No. 

Q. You buy mules?—A. I can buy Western horses cheaper than I can raise 
them. For the last 2 years we have been able to buy horses down there for $40 
to $50. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the colored people taken advantage of and robbed 
by the storekeepers down there in that section?—A. I do not think so. I think 
the general disposition toward the colored people is very kind. I think they are 
very kindly treated. If the colored man behaves himself, he is treated as well as 
anybody. 

Q. I am not talking about that phase of it. I am talking about orders which 
are given, backed up by somebody else, for supplies, upon which inordinate profits 
are charged. Is that true?—A. I do not think they make any distinction between 
who it is on. I do not think any unfairness is shown, or any desire to take 
advantage of them on account of their color, none in the world. I know the feel¬ 
ings are very kindly there between the two races of people. If a man does not 
behave himself, black or white, he catches due reward; that is my experience. 

Q. Do these money loaners take advantage of the white people by sometimes 
charging inordinate rates of interest and taking advantage of circumstances?—A. 
That is according to the man. He charges according to the probability of his 
getting his money. He covers the risk on all of them. A good man can go there, 
where pay is certain, cheaper than a man of more uncertain pay. The people are 
just the same there as they are anywhere else. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You do not think there is less humanity 
down then than up in New Jersey?—A. No; I think they are just as kindly dis¬ 
posed there as anywhere else, some good and some bad. The white and black are 
just as they are anywhere else. I have them on my plantation; some give me 
trouble ana some do not. 

Q. Do you have any immigration there?—A. They occasionally change and 
move about. Now, most of the labor on my plantation—I raise them. Their 
parents go there and stay, and they stay there. I do not have any trouble, and I 
do not Bee any difference respecting them now than when they were slaves. 

Q. You have no European immigration there?—A. No; and I do not want it, 
either. 


Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Have you any particular objections to state against 
European immigration?—A. No; I have no objections against anybody or any¬ 
thing. loan just get along with the colored people. I know them and they know 
me, and I am satisfied with their labor. A white man does not obey me any more, 
and generally puts me to more trouble, and he is harder to please as long as he 
stays with me. 

Q. Have any of these colored people down there acquired land and little homes 
of their own?—A. It strikes me some years ago they did. I think they have been 

S well all “skinned” out. They have just about followed the small land- 
. There may be some. I would not like to state that as a square-cut protK 
lem all round. I think that is the tendency; in fact, I do not know everything 
that has transpired, even in my vicinity. I attend to my business pretty closely. 
It is only my observation around there. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) How large is your plantation?— A. About 
4,000 acres. 

Is it all arable land?—A. Partly timber; most of it arable land. 

And you employ how many men about?—A. I can not tell you exactly how 
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many there are. I plant about 1,800 or 1,400 acres. I cultivate entirely by wages. 
The balance of it, the houses are scattered all about, and they rent. Now, for 
instance, my plowmen and my foremen are about the only hands I have lured 
steadily by the month. It is understood by all the others that whenever I want 
them to work I pay some wages, and if they are working anywhere else they are 
to give me the preference when I want them, and when I get through with them 
they go back to their work. I suppose there are between 300 and 400. I raised 
about one-half of them. 

Q. They do not work for you continuously?—A. I only hjre them for 6 months, 
until the crops are laid away, and I pay them by the day. 

Q. You have houses on the place and tenements, and those people rent them, I 
understood you to say?—A. Yes. 

Q. They rent and work the land on their own account?—A. A great deal of it— 
what I do not attend to myself. 

Q. With the understanding that they are to work for yon whenever you want 
them?—A. When I want them. Of course I can accommodate myself to circum¬ 
stances. Often they are busy with their crops and I do not call on them. That 
is understood—they are not to neglect their own crops to go into mine. 

Q. I want to ask about the convenience of that method. We have tried it in a 
small way in New Jersey, and found it did not work, for the reason that on the 
particular day when we found it necessary to have something done each tenant 
round that on that particular day his own crop needed precisely the same atten¬ 
tion.—A. That might be the case with the white tenants. Mine are colored 
tenants, and I do not have much of that kind of trouble. They always want 
work; I can not keep them in work. 

Q. Money being scarce, they want money?—A. They want employment. The 
trouble with me is trying to find work for them. I try to give them what I have. 
When winter comes and they get out of rations, they come and want credit and 
want work, and if I can arrange work for them I always do. I have not found 
them unreasonable. They are reasonable enough with me. 

Q. I suppose in that particular feature that tno situation is relieved in that the 
women and children will give their crops the attention needed at that particular 
time?—A. Yes; women and children work in the field. In fact, I think their hus¬ 
bands make them do a little too much of that. 


Washington, D. C., June S3.1899. 

TESTIMONY OF M&. EICHMAN COLES, 

Farmer, Woodetoum, iV. J. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. in.. Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. Richman Coles, of Woodstown, N. J., was sworn and examined as a witness 
touching agricultural conditions. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You may state your name, residence, and 
occupation.—A. Richman Coles, Woodstown, Salem County, N.J.; agriculturist, 
although I am now identified with dairying interests to some extent. 

Q. Are you more specially identified with dairying than other branches of agri¬ 
culture?—A. No. 

Q. In a general way what is the condition of agriculture in New Jersey?—A. 
Well, the condition of agriculture in our section, of course, is not very prosperous, 
but I do not know that there is any particular complaint that I can make. 

Q. In what respects does it differ from former periods?—A. It differs in these 

T cts: The prices are generally lower and'wages are somewhat higher. 

What are the causes, in your judgment, of the lower prices for products in 
New Jersey?—A. Our cereal products, of course, have not been in the same 
demand in foreign countries that they have been sometimes; all other articles are 
lower in value. I do not know that agricultural products are very much lower 
in value than productions of other industries. 

Q. Has competition increased in your nearest ^markets, Philadelphia, for in¬ 
stance?—A. Yes; competition is always increasing. 

Q. Competition fromnew sources of supply springing up?—A. From new sources 
of supply, and if we take the West the low freights will bring It down, so that it 
does not make very much difference whether welive near the general market or at 
* a distance from it. 
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Q. Is there anygeneral feeling in New Jersey among farmers that they suffer by 
reason of low freights for long hauls?—A. There is some feeling that way. 

Q. What is the effect, according to your observation, of the continually devel¬ 
oping competition from the South on our truck farmers?—A. Among truck farmers 
there has been quite a good deal of competition felt in that respect. It has hurt 
our truck farmers quite a good deal. 

Q. Is there any competition in the dairy business?—A. Yes; for instance, we 
are shipping our milk most generally to the Philadelphia market. Part is manu¬ 
factured in the immediate vicinity, but they are bringing milk from a much longer 
distance into the Philadelphia market now than heretofore. For almost the same 
price it costs us to get it 25 miles they will bring it 200—for very little advance in 
price, and furnish refrigerator cars. 

Q, What is the freight on milk from Salem to Philadelphia?—A. Twenty cents 
a can of 100 pounds—40 quarts—one-half cent a quart; and it is the same all the 
way to Philadelphia. 

Q. In a general way , have you any statement that you could make of the gen¬ 
eral condition of agriculture in New Jersey; your opinion as to the tendency, 
whether upward or downward, and the causes for that tendency?—A. I do not 
know that I would make any extended statement in regard to it. All real estate 
has been reduced in value, of course, and that seems to make the profits smaller, 
especially where they contracted for land at a higher price, ana now have the 
interest to pay. 

Q. The decline in the price of land has been due to the decline in the prioe of 
products, has it not?—A. To a certain extent, but the price of real estate has all 
fallen at about the same ratio, I think. It would seem so with us. 

Q. Is all real estate through your section controlled by the agricultural condi¬ 
tions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Salem County lies on the marl belt of New Jersey?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has been regarded as one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
world, has it not?—A. I do not know about that. 

Q. And Western competition has driven the Salem County farmer, in a general 
way, out of the raising of grain, the usual agricultural crops?—A. While they 
have not abandoned the growing of cereal crops, they are growing less of them 
than formerly, and have turned their attention to other things. Quite a great deal 
of berries, asparagus, and tomatoes, for canning and packing purposes, are grown 
in our county. 

Q. As they withdrew from cereals, they turned to small fruits; or those con¬ 
venient to navigation, particularly water navigation, turned their attention to 
trucking?—A. To the manufacture of milk in our section. 

Q. And has competition caused many of them to withdraw from trucking more 
and more and turn their attention to milk?—A. Yes. 

O. That is, the new competition from the South?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the New Jersey farmer was driven from growing cereals by the West; 
is now being driven from trucking by the South, and milk is about all he has 
left?—A. Milk and cereals, yes. 

Q. What is the probable future of that if the refrigerator car and the develop¬ 
ment of the long haul goes on?—A. We can not always tell what the result will 
be. It will be necessary to study cheaper means of producing milk. There are 
no resources left that I know of except to make the milk as cheap as possible; 
study that part of it. 

Q, Is it not presumed that agricultural chemistry has got that down to nearly 
the bottom?—A. Agricultural chemistry may have, but the fanner does not 
always follow agricultural chemistry closely in his practice. 

Q. What remedies are needed in your opinion?—A. In the first place, we think 
it is necessary to give agricultural products all the protection that is possible, so 
that there will be a broader field to work on; import less agricultural products 
than we are doing now. In fact, nearly everything that can be successfully 
grown in our country should be encouraged the same as manufactures have been 
encouraged. We have free sugar, we have free hides; and on the list of imports 
there are between three and four hundred millions in value of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts that really should be produced in this country. That would help to diver¬ 
sify our agricultural products so that it would be an advantage to us. Our motto 
has been, as agriculturists, “ Give us the same protection that all other indus¬ 
tries have in every respect.” We would like you to work up the pure-food bill. 
Every man has a right to make any article that does not injure the community, 
but he should sell it under its proper name. He should not manufacture oleo 
and sell it for butter; he should not manufacture articles to mix along with 
other produots and sell them under another name. Our agriculturists are living 
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fairly well. We have no particular fault to find with regard to it. They might 
be doing better. But it requires them, as I said before, to study the best possible 
means to attain the end. That is necessary, I suppose, in all occupations. 

Q. What can you say as to the educational facilities in your State?—A. The 
educational facilities in our State are good. We have excellent public schools, 
which are all frqe, text books and all. 

Q. What can you say as to the adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of 
the agriculturists?—A. They need some elements of agricultural chemistry in 
our public schools. Professor Voorhees got out a verygiice little book that is 
being introduced into our public schools, which will pave the way for higher 
education in that line. 

Q. What is the character of the agricultural labor, generally, throughout south 
Jersey?—A. The agricultural labor throughout south Jersey is not as good as it 
was a few years ago on account of the manufacturing associations taking our 
best help. In our section we depend almost wholly on Southern labor that comes 
in there. They have better help in some sections than we have. 

Q. Is that derived from the permanent population?—A. In some sections of our 
county-they have more of that help, but we nave almost none of it with us at all. 

Q. That is, the colored population from the South coming north in March, 
April, and May and going back in the fall?—A. Going back in the fall, some stay¬ 
ing all winter. We have considerable colored population right in our vicinity, 
but it can not be relied on as well as those that come into the neighborhood. 

Q. Do you have any difficulty in the fall in holding that help until you are done 
with it?—A. Sometimes it gets a little difficult. They want to go back home. 
The worst fault with that help is that though it is fairly trustworthy it is very 
slow; they have been brought up to slow habits in some way. 

Q. If you have almost exclusively that kind of help, you do not meet the ques¬ 
tion of immigration on the farm among your farm labor?—A. No; although we 
have considerable help in our section from the intelligence offices in the city; but 
the majority of it is the Southern help. 

Q. Are any immigrants settling and becoming citizens in that part of the 
country?—A. There are some. Branches of families—a part of them are here— 
keep coming on and settling with us,-but there are very few whole now families 
that come and settle with us. 


Q. What is the effect of that immigration upon agriculture in that section?— 
A. I do not think that has much effect on agriculture at all, or that it is changing 
it. There are a great many native-born citizens of foreign parents who are very 
good farmers and they occupy a great many of our farms now. You understand 
me—they have not lately come to this country, but were bom here. 

Q. Why is that—because of greater industry, greater physical hardiness, econom¬ 
ical habits-of life, or what?—A. They are very economical in their habits, and are 
most generally very successful. 

Q. Work their women on the farms different from Americans?—A. Some of the 
Germans do; not much of any other. We have only the Germans and Irish with 
us as a rule. Some of the German women work on the farm; some few of the 
Irish, not to any great extent. 

G. Are they owners or tenant farmers?—A. They are purchasing. The children 
of the immigrants are purchasing farms to some extent. A great many of them 
occupy farms that were formerly occupied by our own citizens. 

<j. in your judgment, what is the percentage of foreigners or children of for¬ 
eigners who own farms, as compared with Americans?—A. A very small percent¬ 
age of that class of people have farms at present. 

Q. They have acquired them, while with the Americans who own farms through 
your country it is a matter of inheritance generally; not his own efforts, is it 
not?—A. To a certain extent citizens born of American parents have pretty gen¬ 
erally bought their fathers’ homesteads. 

Q. Have you any instances of American farm laborers whose children have 
acquired farms by purchase?—A. Yes; we have auite a number of instances of 
those whose parents were farm laborers acquiring farms of their own at this time. 
I think it is possible to buy a farm and live on it comfortably and pay for it at 
the present price of land. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are there any abandoned farms in New Jersey?—A. 
They say there are, but I do not know of any; none in our section. 

Q. (By Representative Gardneh. ) What are tne selling prices of farms through 
Salem County generally now—sales occurring mostly, I suppose, in the settlements 
of estates—public sales?—A. They run from $40 to as high * $80. Of course I 
mean tillable land. 

Q. Ina general way, how much does the prevailing price of farms exceed the 
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cost of the buildings?—A. There are a neat many of them that will not sell for 
very much more than the buildings really cost. They were built at the time of 
high prices. You can put up a new building now a great deal cheaper than you 
could a few years ago. 

Q. What elements are cheaper?—A. Lumber is much cheaper than it was a few 
years ago. 

Q. What has the decline of prices of farms amounted to in the last 13,15,20, or 
25 years in your section?—A. The decline has been about 50 per cent from its 
highest prices. 

6. Is there any colonization of foreign population with you?—A. No. 

Q. And the only immigrants you have are of German and Irish extraction?— 
A. Yes. There are several Jewish colonies. 

Q. How do the wages of farm laborers compare with former periods, 10,15, or 
20 years ago?—A. They are no higher than they were 10,15, or 20 years ago. 

Q. Are the hours of labor longer, shorter, or the same?—A. The hours of labor 
have a tendency to grow shorter. 

Q. What is the cause of that?—A. To a certain extent it is because the hours of 
labor have grown shorter in other pursuits. 

Q. What are the wages of farm laborers in your section, say the maximum for 
a good man and the minimum for a poor one?—A. The maximum is $20 and board. 
Not very many get that, but there are a number from that down to $12, and $10 
for office hands—hands employed through intelligence offices. 

Q. Is there a difference in wages in the different branches of agriculture?—A. 
Always a little higher prices are paid for wages among the truckers. The season 
is short, and they generally pay a little more wages. 

Q. They have to work without regard to hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. By steamboat and train schedules?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the system of payment of wages?—A. By the month, cash payment. 

Q. Is there any of the old system of tenant farming on shares left in your sec¬ 
tion of New Jersey?—A. Yes; quite a good deal. 

Q. What are the terms on which it is conducted now?—A. Generally, if the 
farmer owns the stock, they farm for one-half, and find half the seed, and gener¬ 
ally one-half the commercial fertilizer, but not always so. 

Q. How is it where the owner owns everything and the tenant furnishes only 
the labor?—A. One-third. 

Q. Has there been any change in these terms in any period?—A. I do notthink 
there has been any change in these terms; it has always been customary; but 
since they have been dairying so much (heretofore they only gave the owner one- 
half of the farm products ana kept the stock), since they have got to keeping so 
much stock, the owner of the farm gets part of the stock, has an interest in that 
also—I mean the cows. 

Q. What is the tendency of agricultural labor* and more particularly the 
children of farmers, as to remaining on the farm or leaving it for other occupa¬ 
tions?—A. A great many of them leave the farms, but our farms are all occu¬ 
pied. If a farmer has 2 or 3 sons, unless he cuts his farm up or buys his neighbor's 
farm, he can not find room for all his sons. 

Q. Some of them must get out?—A. Such as have a tendency for other occupa¬ 
tions; but, so far as my observation goes, only now and then one who leaves the 
farm and engages in other occupation succeeds better than the one left on the farm. 

Q. What is the effect of improvements in agricultural machinery upon the 
number of men employed in apiculture; to have the same amount of labor done 
and the labor diminished, or does it result in more extensive cultivation or the 
cultivation of wider areas and hence require the same number of mep?—A. It 
has been the cause of more diversified crops. 

Q. What is the general condition of the farmer now, as to his mode of living, 
general home comforts, interest in literature, etc., as compared with past periods 
10,15,20, or 25 years ago?—A. His home comforts are continually gromng pea ter. 
His enjoyments are greater than they have ever been since my knowledge of life. 

Q. Are his children better educated than formerly?—A. His children are bettor 
educated, because we have excellent public schools. Some are going away to 
school. 

Q. After the public schools, do a neater part of them go away to the normal 
schools or other places for higher education?-A. I do not Know that any greater 
number of them go away, unless they want to teach; then they go to normal 
sohools. Of course some go off to college; not very many of them; more than 
did formerly; but our public schools and our high schools are so much better 
qualified that they do not feel the necessity, unless they want to study a particular 
branch for a particular occupation. 
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Q. Does your county send a certain number of graduates, say, two a year, to 
the agricultural college?—A. Some go, but I do not think the county keeps up its 
quota. 

Q. Do those who go return to the county as teachers *and teach agriculture, 
return to the farm, or go on acquiring a higher education and disappear?—A. 
Somo of them return to the farm, and some have gone on to a higher education 
and found business more profitable to do. 

Q. The influence of the agricultural college on farming in your section is felt 
many fold greater by the influence that it has on farmers, and the information 
which it disseminates?—A. Than the education of our sobs, yes. 

Q. The price of the land having diminished one-half, as you said, has the 
increase of stock and modern implements equaled that, or has the general result, 
in your opinion, been a decline in the amount of capital employed?—A. I think 
the increased amount of stock in our section has brought the farm and its equip¬ 
ment up to a greater value, almost, than it was dnring the higher price of land. 

y. There are certain transportation lines between Philadelphia and various 
points in south Jersey, are there not, that are almost entirely sustained by the 
carrying of agricultural products to market?—A. Yes. 

y. Then, besides the amount of capital employed in agriculture directly, under 
the head of transportation there is a good deal of capital employed by agricul¬ 
ture?—A. Yes. 

y. How do you think the aggregate earnings of the capital employed in agri¬ 
culture in your section compare now with 40,30,20, and 10 years ago?—A. There 
have been somo periods within the last 50 years when we depended largely upon 
cereal crops, and there were years when the aggregate earnings of the farm were 
greater than at present. 

y. How about the percentage of profits on the capital employed?—A. Well, I 
do not think that the percentage of the capital employed is as great as it was in 
former years. Our labor costs us more. While it is not very much higher, we do 
not get the same quality of labor, and the amount of work we get out of it costs 
us more. 

Q. You stated that wages had not increased. Do you mean that wages by the 
month have not advanced, but wages in proportion to the amount of work done 
have advanced materially?—A. Yes; that is what I mean. 

y. Have you anything to say as to taxation of agricultural property in New 
Jersey?—A. As well as 1 am acquainted with tho laws, our tax laws are about as 
equitable as we can get them. Some officers, in carrying them out, do not prop¬ 
erly do their full duty. Everything in agriculture can he seen by the assessor. 
In some other occupations they are able to hide somo of it and it is not all taxed. 
Some of our assessors do not do their full duty that is required of them by law, 
so that sometimes, in some sections of the country and some sections of tho State, 
taxes are not equalized properly. 

Q. Is it true, as to Salem County, that a great many agriculturists have prop¬ 
erty outside of their agricultural interests?—A. Yes; a great many have. 

Q. They are the owners of the hidable kind?—A. I do not know that it is any 
more so than the other counties throughout tho State. 

Q. What have you to say as to the organization of agriculturists?—A. The 
organization of agriculturists has been following after the same plan as all other 
occupations that were organized, probably not with as good success as some 
others, but it was simply for their mutual benefit. 

Q. Has benefit resulted from the organization?—A. Yes; there are always some 
benefits resulting from an organization if it is carried on in a proper manner. It 
gives tho members within the organization somo ideas and somo protection 
against others; some idea of how their own occupation is coming along; and they 
can cooperate together to a certain extent to their advantage. I might say that 
they do not cooperate together as well as those of a great many other occupations. 

Q. Has, in your opinion, the agricultural college with the experiment station 
in New Jersey been of great benefit to the fanning interests of the State?—A. It 
has been a great benefit to the fanning community. I suppose one-half of our 
fanners do not realize it, but it has benefited them almost as much as those who 
have realized it and who have taken an interest in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you tell us something about the milk trust formed 
by the New Jersey farmers?—A. I think there is no inilk trust in our section of 
the State. 

Q. Have they not joined with others in tho upper section of the State?—A. I do 
not know anyilring about that at all. I simply saw that in the American Agri¬ 
culturist ana other papen. 

* Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What class of farming business pays in your section 
of New Jersey?—A. It is an old saying, not to put all your eggs in one basket, and 
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diversified farming is more sure of success, we think, and I guess everywhere else, 
although there are some sections of the country, for instance, in Dakota, where 
they can only raise 2 or 8 crops; but in our section we can grow almost anything 
that is suitable for our climate, and if you have them grow along all through the 
season and all kinds of crops, if the season affects one probably they will be suc¬ 
cessful in the other. 

Q. In your crops have you much competition from the South?—A. In early 
potatoes, yes. We grow a great many early potatoes in our section; 12,15, to 20 
acres on a hundred-acre farm are grown each year. 

Q. Is Philadelphia your permanent market?—A. That is our market. We have 
shippers who ship direct to New York and Boston; also along our river border, 
along the Delaware; they go over to Wilmington and Chester. From our section 
the main bulk goes to or through Philadelphia. 

Q. Is the percentage of the selling price of products as much as 50 per cent 
lower than 20 years ago?—A. No. The selling prices of agricultural products are 
somewhat lower than they were 15,20,25 years ago, but there has not been so 
much depreciation in that as on the land. 

Q. Is tne competition against your farm products regular or sporadic—changes 
by seasons?—A. It changes by seasons; for instance, there is a Southern market; 
if the early crop gets cut off and is not successful, or even if we can have their 
crop early at the proper season when nothing stops its growth, the glut of the 
Southern stuff will be over before ours is ready for market, and it is better for us; 
but if there is delay by cool weather and the glut comes in about the time ours 
comes in, it makes it pretty hard for us. 

Q. Does your section make many sales in the New York market?—A. There 
are dealers there for the New York market. 

Q. Do yon make any sales farther north than that in New York State and in 
Pennsylvania?—A. Yes; there are early potatoes and watermelons shipped all 
through northern Pennsylvania and New York, and on to Boston. 

Q. Are there many engaged in truck farming in your section?—A. Not in our 
immediate section, but in our county, over between a few miles west of us and 
tho river, and I supposb about 6 miles from the Deleware River and back, it is all 
tracking and sweet potatoes. 

Q. Is that carried on by native Jerseymen?—A. By native Jerseymen, to a large 
extent. 

Q- What is the average wheat crop in your section?—A. I think the average last 
year was placed at 18 bushels, and the year previous to that, I think, 22 bushels. 

Q. You have about the best farming land in New Jersey in that section?—A. 
We have some pretty good farming land. Some of our brothers from the upper 
end of the State think they have some very good, too. 

Q. What has been the average price of wheat there for the last 4 or 5 years?— 
A. At present it is about 85 cents; last summer it was about 75 cents; the year 
before it was somewhat higher, and the summer previous to that it was down to 
about 65 and 60. The average price for the last 2 years has been advanced over 
what it was some years previous. 

Q. Do you regard that the growing of wheat there is a paying crop?—A. No. 
It is sometimes necessary that we should grow it on account of the straw. Some 
say it is a paying crop on account of the straw, although some do not regard it as 
such. They think they can get along without straw, to a great extent. 

Q. Are commercial fertilizers in general use in that section?—A. They use a 
great deal in our section. Of course, where we have large dairies we make a 
great deal of homemade mafiure. 

Q. Do you think that possibly the college and experiment station and the gen¬ 
eral knowledge you gain through fanners’associations have given you an advan¬ 
tage in caring for your manure and determining the plant food for the farm?—A. 
And also given us a higher grade of fertilizer. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The practice is to sow wheat after early 
potatoes, is it not?—A. Yes; and other truck crops. 

Q. And for these crops you fertilize heavily?—A. Yea. 

Q. So that that crop of wheat grows on soil that has been heavily fertilized?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the crop as near as you can guess at it if you were to follow 
the method of the Dakotas, say, and grow 12 consecutive crops of wheat without 
any fertilizer at all?—A. I know it is stated that wheat does not impoverish land 
very fast, but I do not think we have any land in our section that would grow IS 
consecutive crops to any advantage whatever unless it was fertilized. 

Q. If a crop following your potatoes yielded 22 bushels per acre, the first own, 
what would you anticipate as the yield of the twelfth crop without any fertilizer? 
Would you expect anything worth harvesting?—A. I would not suppose there 
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would be; but I knew an old acquaintance—we think that is very hard on land— 
who had a small lot in a village not very far from us, and he grew com on it con¬ 
tinually for years. He husked the corn out and cut the stalks down and let them 
lay on the ground. In the spring he took a hoe and chopped these stalks up and 
plowed them under, and he went on for 12 or 15 years to my knowledge and raised 
good corn; but I do not know what would be the effect of the wheat crop. If the 
wheat and straw were all taken off, I think it would reduce it fast. 

Q. To prolong that grain experiment you would have to return the straw and 
turn it under, wouldyou not';—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How much fertilizer d<T you apply to the acre on 
an average for early potatoes?—A. We do not apply in our section more than 700 
or 800 pounds to the acre for early potatoes. There are some sections where they 
put on 1,000 pounds. 

Q. What land of fertilizer is that?—A. Of course there are different fertilizers. 
There is a good deal of nitrogen in it. 

Q. Superphosphate?—A. Some superphosphate with it. 

Q. How much is that worth per ton?—A. From $30 to $25. 

Q. How many bushels of potatoes do you grow on a field after that treatment?— 
A. There should be from 150 to 200 bushels per acre. Such a season as this we 
will not get very much. 

Q. Where do you market those potatoes?—A. They are bought up in our vicinity 
and shipped to Philadelphia and on. 

Q. What is the average price?—A. When they first commence to dig them they 
get probably $8 a barrel. 

Q. How many bushels in the barrel?—A. About 2J or 2}—175 pounds. 

Q. About $1 a bushel?—A. And from that on down to $1 a barrel. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Does not a barrel hold 25 half pecks?— A. The 
dealers are very apt to get the barrels a pretty good size when they aro buying 
them by the barrel. 

Q. Does not a full barrel arranged for heading with cloth hold 25 half pecks?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Three bushels and a half peck?—A. But there are not 25 half-peck baskets 
nowadays; they will not hold 25 half-peck baskets. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Do you sell by weight or measure?— A. Pretty gen¬ 
erally by the barrel. 

Q. Range from $1 to $3 a barrel, according to the season?—A. Sometimes they 
go lower than that. 

Q. How much on an average do you get per barrel, taking the season through? 
On an average, do you get $2 a barrel?—A. Not very much more than $1.50. 

Q. That would be in tho neighborhood of 50 cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 

Q, Do you plant with a machine?—A. Pretty generally now. 

Q. Do you till with the improved plow?—A. We have not any improved plows 
with us. We use the cultivator ana the gang plow some. 

Q. How do you dig them?—A. They are most generally plowed out with a potato 
plow, a plow made for that purpose; sometimes use the diggers, but not very 
much, in our neighborhood. 

Q. That crop is a profitable crop, is it not?—A. If we can get these prices, a 
good season, and a good crop, it is profitable. We look upon growing early 
potatoes very well. 

~. Your fertilizer is well paid for by the potato crop?—A. Yep. 

That is followed by the wheat crop?—A. Yes. 

Then what follows?—A. Grass. 

What kind?—A. Clover and timothy. 

_ What is your object in sowing clover?—A. The first year we mow it and the 
secondyear we pasture it generally. 

Q. What effect does that have upon the land?—A. Clover enriches the land; it 
always does it good. Timothy is a little harder on the land. 

Q. Under that treatment is your land improving?—A. Our land is improving if 
we have plenty of stock, bat just with the fertilizer alone it does not improve 
very much. 

■J. What becomes of your wheat straw?—A. It is converted into manure. 

J. What becomes of that?—A. That goes on the potato crop or on the land. 
That is one of the means of improving the soil?—A. Yes. 

Do you raise any corn?—A. Oh, yes; com is planted in clover sod with us. 
What yield do you get from com, on the average?—A. On our beet land, 60 
to 70 bushels; sometimes more; our poorer land, 40 bushels—she corn. 

Q. What do you do with that com?—A. We are generally supposed to feed it 
out. 
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Q. In your feeding how much do you get for that on an estimate?—A. We 
would be supposed to get a little over the market price, although part of this com 
has togo to the horses to do the farm work. 

Q. How much is the market price of com on an average?—A. It has been for 
some years ranging from 80 to 85 and 88 cents a bushel. 

Q. You convert a part of your straw into manure. What kind of stock do you 
feed it to to convert it into manure?—A. In our section usually to milch cows. 

Q. Do you raise any beef cattle?—A. There are a few, but very few now. 

Q. Are they profitable?—A. Not very profitable of late. 

Q, About how much do you get for your beef cattle on the hoof?—A. From 4 
to 4f cents. 

Q. Is that profitable?—A. If we do not have to pay too much for them; we 
have to buy them, you know. 

Q. Suppose you raise them and sell them for 8-year-olds at 44, is that profitable 
in your county?—A. We think it more profitable to raise heifers; the heifer at 
3 years old is worth a great deal more in our section. 

Q. Is there any other stock that you raise?—A. We raise some few hogs. There 
are a great many colts raised in our section. They were so low a few years ago 
that that industry seemed to drop off, but this last year or two they are coming 
to it more. 

Q. How much is a good, average horse worth now?—A. A good, average horse 
is worth from $60 to $90. 

Q. Does he pay for his raising at that price?—A. I have my doubts. They are 
looking for something fast nowadays. 

Q. Do you raise any mules?—A. As a rule, none. I know of a few young mules, 
but very few. 

Q. I would judge from your testimony that farming is fairly profitable in your 
part of the State?—A. It is fairly profitable at the prices we can buy farm land at 
now. 

Q. Is there not such a thing as land becoming too high for farming purposes, 
taking the investment into consideration?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And your land is still higher, taking the present dollar into consideration, 
than the product?—A. I think our product is fully as high as the land, taking the 
purchasing value of the dollar into consideration. 

Q. Take an 80-acre farm; what, in your estimation, as a rule, is the profit out¬ 
side of the satisfaction and comfort of having a farm highly improved?—A. What 
I mean to say is this: That you can buy a farm at present prices, and with careful 
attention and close economy you can live fairly well on it and pay the interest on 
the money. 

Q. Suppose you take a small capital and invest it in a manufacturing enter¬ 
prise. On an average would that pay a better per cent, all things considered, giv¬ 
ing the farm credit for all that it should have credit for, than the same investment 
in agricultural lands?—A. It might. It would depend on whether you were 
manufacturing a patented article, or something under great protection. 

Q. As a rule, are the farmers as prosperous as those who have their money 
invested in other lines of industry; mercantile, manufacturing, or even banking?— 
A. Well, we think that banking is the best business there is nowadays. ‘ 

Q. Are there any failures at that?—A. We have not had any in our section. 

Q. Have you any failures in agriculture in your section?—A. Yes; we have 
them sold out by the sheriff occasionally. 

Q. Careful, prudent, energetic farmers, were they?—A. They thought they were, 
but the great majority of them have been dragged down by the loaaof years ago, 
buying at high prices. 

Q. You speak of the comforts of the farmer at the present time. I wish you 
would describe a little further what you mean by those comforts.—A. The 
farmers in our section—the most of them—have fairly good homes; they have 
horses and carriages, and they live about as well, generally, as other people. 
They have a right to live better, because they can grow everything on their 
farms fresh. Their labor is very severe and very trying. Our milk farmers 
do not have any rest—7 days in the week, 13 months in the year. 

Q. Have you any of the luxuries that the manufacturer or the banker has? 

I am speaking now in regard to musical instruments, or equipments of that 
kind.—A. I do not know of any farmers around, where there is any talent far 
music, where they do not try to nave a musical instrument in the house. 

Q. Does that go to the dignity of a piano?—A. Host generally an organ, but 
there are a number of pianos, of course—a great many of them. i. 

Q. (By Representative Gabdnkr.) You were asked what fertiliser you puton : 
a field of potatoes, and you answered from 800 to 1,000 pounds to the acre. What 
668 a- 9 
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do yon pat on that land besides that commercial fertilizer for that crop?—A. 
All oar barnyard manure is pat npon the quantity of land that is farmed that 
year. 

S |. When yon plant the field of potatoes, yon fertilize highly with a view to 
ow with grain and grass?—A, Yes. 

Q. About hoy much to the acre do yon pat on—of barnyard manure besides 
the fertilizer?—A. We do not get on as much per acre as formerly, because with 
our best farmers their cornstalks are cut up and fed through the stables, and do 
not make near as many loads as it used to when they hquled it long. 

Q. How many loads per acre do you like to put on besides the commercial fer¬ 
tilizer?—A. Eight to 10 loads; 6 to 8 loads, anyhow. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is that plowed in?—A. It is plowed in, as a rule. 

<3. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you use a spreader?—A. There are a few used, 
perhaps, but it is generally spread by the fork; and we largely haul that manure 
out in the winter season when there is snow on the ground. 

Q. Have you ever used a spreader?—A. None ever used on my farm, though 
there are spreaders around there. 

Q. Have you noticed the effect of the spreader compared with the spreading by 
hand?—A. I think if the manure is long the spreader is an advantage, but I think 
as short as most of the manure is now we can spread it just as evenly with the 
fork as with the spreader. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You said a while ago the agricultural 
colleges benefited your farmers; how?—A. Yes; those who have followed it cloBely 
and been associated with the directors of the experimental stations have been bene¬ 
fited. And another reason is that they have forced the manufacturers of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers to give us a better grade of fertilizers for the money. 

Q. From what source do you get your nitrogen in the fertilizer?—A. From 
several sources. We sometimes get it from fish and sometimes from nitrate of 
soda; we use some of that; we use muriate of potash. 

Q. What do you put nitrate of soda into?—A. Acid phosphate. 

Q. Do you have beds of it up there?—A. No, we have no beds of acid phosphate 
there. 

What does that acid phosphate cost you laid down in New Jersey?—A. I 
think it cost us $9 this spring, ground and put in sacks. 

9 . What does your State law require that acid to analyze up to?—A. I do not 
think there is any State law on that. It has to prove itself to be what it is marked. 

Q. Suppose it is marked 12,10, or 20 per cent phosphoric acid, how do you know 
if you have no inspectors of fertilizer, and no law?—A. We know. All we have 
to do is to send a sample to the experimental station and they will return an 
analysis. 

Q. Did you ever try the simple plain acid phosphate?—A. No. 

<j. What per cent of ammonia does your fertilizer contain?—A. I have not the 
figures here at present. I buy the ingredients and mix them myself. 

Q. Do yon subsoil?—A. No. 

Q. On that clover sod, when you turn it down, how deep do yon run your 
plow?—A. Six or eight inches. 

Q. How many horses?—A. One or two. 

Q. What is the average size of your farms in acres?—A. I think the average 
size of the farms in our county is a little less than 100 acres. 

Q. You are all small farmers?—A. Yes, we would be called small farmers in 
some sections. 

S . You said a man could buy your Jersey farm, and if he was economical 
industrious he could make a fairly good living and pay the interest on the 
price of the land?—A. Yes. 

Q. When will he pay the principal?—A. He might be working it off a little at a 
time. 

Q. You think it would be a pretty hard job, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is there in the condition of your State that a man can not pay for the 
land? I suppose that the rate of interest is a little too high?—A. 6 per cent; and 
taxes are not very low. 

Q. Do banks bear their proportion of taxation in your State on the money they 
use during the year?—A. We do no know what they do. They ought to, accord¬ 
ing to law. s 

Q. What time do you give in taxes in New Jersey?—A. In our county we give 
them in along in June and July. There are some counties that give them in in 
Mav and June. * 

Q. There is nothing else but the high rate of Interest and the burden of taxa¬ 
tion on real estate that holds your farmers back from buying and paying for land 
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it the present prioes?—A. I do not wish you to understand me to say that. We 
need more protection than we have at present. 

<2. Protection of what kind?—A. We need to have a higher protection on wool, 
ana we need to have a higher protection on hides. The manufacture by the 
farmer of wool and the growing of hides is as much an industry as to prepare it 
and manufacture it into fabrics and should be protected the same. 

Q. You mean the raw wool and raw hides?—A. Yes. 

Q. How could that help you unless yon are a sheep-growing and beefgrowing 
people?—A. We would be greater sheep growers ana beef growers if we had that 
protection. 

Q. When you did have that protection in years gone by your fanners were in 
no better condition, were they?—A. They consider now that they were, years ago. 

Q. (By Senator Malloby.) Will you state what the rate of taxation is in New 
Jersey on real estate? Youhavenostatetax, Ibelieve?—A. Only the State school 
tax of about 20 cents on the hundred. Our State school tax last year was 28; our 
county tax 82. Township taxes vary. 

Q. Have you any idea of the average?—A. In our township where I live it was 
98 altogether. 

Q. That includes road tax?—A. Everything. Some sections are 120; other 
counties, where they have been building stone roads, have got up to over 200. 

Q. You have no idea what would be the average tax; not less than 98?—A. 
There is no township in our county that has a smaller percentage of tax than our 
township. 

Q. Do you think 150 would be the fair average; between200 and 98, say?—A. 160. 
We have not had any of that excessive taxation for stone roads in our county. 

Q. Please state, to the best of your judgment, as a man of experience, in New 
Jersey, what is the average tax in the State? You put two fignres, 98 and 200.—A. 
Well, in the absence of the comptroller’s report, which would give the exact fig¬ 
ures in every township,! should say 150 was high. Some of the cities are very 
much higher than our country districts. I should not think the average would 
reach 150 for the country districts. 

Q. How is it you have no State tax?—A. The corporation tax—the corporations 
pay our State taxes. 

Q. The organization of corporations?—A. The corporations—the railroads and 
other organized companies. 

Q. Are they subjected to the tax that everybody else is subjected to?—A. They 
pay direct to the State. 

Q. They do not pay any county or township taxes?—A. Very little. There is a 
little that is paid into the State and goes to the county. 

Q. You mean there is an assessment on railroad property on which a tax is paid 
direct to the State?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who makes that assessment?—A. The State board of assessors. 

Q. Who assesses that county tax?—A. The board of freeholders fixes the county 
tax. 

Q. Do you assess the railroad property going through the county?—A. That is 
done entirely by the State board. 

Q. In other words, all corporate property is assessed separately and distinct 
from the property of everyone else?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ana that suffices to pay all of the expenses of the State, including the leg¬ 
islature?—A. Yes. 

S . To what extent are you*ble to raise feed f oryour dairy cattle on your farm, 
what proportion must you buy outside?—A. we make an effort to raise every¬ 
thing on the farm excepting a certain quantity of wheat bran. 

Q. Do you raise wheat yourself?—A. Yes; but we sell that outright. We could 
not sell the flour to advantage. 

Q. Do you use cotton-seed meal?—A. Some do, to a small extent. 

Q. That has not been coming into vogue?—A. Yes; it has come into vogue, but 
some of them have thought that the stock received some injury. It has to be fed 
very carefully, we think. We may be mistaken. 

Q- What constitutes the principal food of your cattle during the spring anti 
summer months?—A. As soon as they get out on grass we do not give them very, 
much feed; just a little toentice them in, until it gets dry like it is now,and then 
we give whatever we have. We try to plant corn early so as to have corn as long, 
as possible. The season has been so dry that we have not very much yet, but ft 
will soon do to work on. Until a couple of weeks ago we had ensilage for ours. 
We had been feeding that. We do not use it in the winter and spring before we 
turn them out. ■ b 
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Q. Do yon furnish any ruta-baga turnips or anything of that hind?—A. Some 
are grown in our section, and sugar beets also. 

Q. In the winter what do you feed them on?—A. We hare the silo, and we cut 
our corn into ensilage, ears and all. That gives us a very"good feed; and then we 
use some bran with it. Some also use what is called gluten feed. 

(By Representative Livingston.) Have you ever used cotton-seed hulls?— 


Washington, D. C., June 2S, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. SAMUEL B. EETCHUM. 


Farmer, Pennington, N. J, 


The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
At 3.04 p. in. Samuel B. Eetchum was sworn, and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Representative Gakdner.) You may state your name.— A. Samuel B. 
Eetchum. 

Q. Residence?—A. Pennington, N. J. 

Q. Occupation?—I have been a farmer all my life until within the last 4 years. 
My occupation is now more that of trust officer; looking after estates in my 
charge. 

Q. What is the kind of agriculture mostly pursued in the vicinity of Penning¬ 
ton, Mercer County?—A. Generally mixed agriculture—potato farming and 
dairying. 

Q. Truck fanning Specifically is not much developed there?—A. Not there. In 
the lower part of the county—there is more tracking south of Trenton. 

Q. As to that locality, what is the condition of agriculture now as compared 
with former periods, say 20 years, or as far back as your memory carries you?— 
A. To go back 40 years, I think farming compares with what it was then. Take 
a period following the civil war for several years, fanning generally is not as 
good as it was during that time. For the last 10 years it has been about on a par 
with what it was before the civil war. 

Q. Has there lately been any material decrease in the number of acres under 
cultivation?—A. No. Lands have been all occupied and new lands have been 
cleared up. 


Q. As to the number of people employed in agriculture, has that decreased 
because of the new machinery, or for other reasons, or has it increased because 
of the more intensive system of fanning, or is it comparatively stationary?—A. I 
think the amount of labor employed is about the same as it was 30 to 40 years 
ago, because the lands have been developed, wet lands have been reclaimed by 
underdraining, timber lands have been cut off, more acreage has been brought 
up, and then our machinery has brought a more intensive farming, more thorough 
farming, so that we employ the same amount of labor, I should judge, as we aid 
80 to 40 years ago. 

Q. Does the advent of the commercial fertilizer permit you to cultivate each 
year more acres than you could previously when yon had to rely upon your own 
barnyard manure?—A. Yes. 

Q. From where do you get your farm labor?—A. In parts of the county we 
have some foreigners—a few Italians, men of that class—but the largest part of our 
labor that comes from out of the State is from southern and southwestern Virginia. 

Q. What percentage would you estimate of your farm labor do you employ 
the year round?—A. I think about three-fourths might be classed as permanent 
labor the entire year. The balance comes largely from southwestern Virginia. 

Q. The permanent as well as the transient u from Virginia?—A. Yes. 

<J. Then very few of your young men engage in the vocation of farm laborers?— 
A. Comparatively few. Of course there aresome. Suppose a man has a farm of 100 
acres and needs 4 men; he may have a son, and he ana his son will employ 2 men. 
It is owing to the nature of the farm. In the southern part of the county, where 
it is trucking alone, he needs more help in the summer than in the winter. Hi the 
north, where it is general fanning and dairying, especially dairying, he needs 
the same amount of help in the winter as in the summer. 

Q. What proportion of the farms of your county are devoted to dairying?—A, 
On a rough estimate, I should say one-half now make dairying rather a specialty. 

Q. Where do yon market the product?—A. A great deal at Trenton. Within 
perhaps a radius of 6 miles most of it goes to Trenton in the form of milk. 
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Q. What are the prices of milk in Trenton?—A. Abont 6 months wholesale 
prices will he 4 cents and for the remaining 6 months 3 cents; donble that for 
retail. 

Q. Where do truck farmers market their product in that section?—A. Mostly 
at Trenton. The dairymen that live outside of hauling distance from Trenton, 
most of them, ship to Philadelphia. 

Q. You have a milk train running to Philadelphia every morning?—A, Yes; 
rignt through every day. 

Q. Do the young men who grow upin that section remain on the farm, or is a 
tendency to leave it noticeable?—A. The tendency with our brightest, best young 
men is to leave. 

Q. Where do they go and what do they engage in?—A. Usually go to Trenton. 
Some enter professions, some mercantile pursuits; some one thing, Borne another. 

Q. Can you give the reason why they seek to escape the vocation of agricul¬ 
ture?—A. Various reasons are given. A good many think it is too slow a way of 
making money, and some think it is too laborious, and the difficulty that has been 
experienced in getting good reliable farm labor has led a good many to give it up. 

Q. The difficulty of getting good farm labor is an element of discouragenwac 
of agriculture?—A. It has been one of the difficulties. * 

Q. What are the prevailing wages paid farm labor through that section?—A. 
As near as I know, from $10 to $30 a month and board. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does the negro labor that comes from the South readily 
adapt itself to the improved machinery used in agriculture in New Jersey?—A. 
No; not many of them. 

Q. You do not put them to using machinery?—A. No, but very little—that is, 
intricate machinery like a binder or anything like that—unless there is someone in 
the field who can look after it if anything gets the matter with it. 


1 these people can 
drive a team all right and if 


Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Do you find a ] 

run a mowing machine all right?—A. They can c_ .. _ 

nothing gets out of condition they can run a mowing machine. 

Q. Can they run a com planter?—A. I would not want to trust one with a com 
planter unless he had been North a year or two. 

Q. Does that labor stay North after it leaves the farm, or return to Virginia 
each fall?—A. With us perhaps the first year or two they will return South about 
Christmas. We also have a good many female servants from the South, and a 
great many of them, after being there a couple of years or so, get married and 



not know of their going into any other pursuits. 

Q. If they come m the spring and return in the fall annually they soon become 
experienced?—A. Yes; they will. As 1 say, I would not want to trust them with 
machinery the first year. 

Q. Do you find that those who go South and return, as a rule, return the follow¬ 
ing spring to the same neighborhood, or do they prefer to get into some other 
neighborhood?—A. They generally come to the same neighborhood. 

Q. Then you get the advantage of the experience that they get on your farm?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you state approximately how many of these col¬ 
ored laborers come into your county?—A. No; I could not. 

Q. Do they come there by the hundreds?—A. I would not want to say how many 
hundreds there were on the line of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. They 
frequently come up the 1st of April, and when they get to Trenton Junction there 
will be almost a car full. By the time they get to Bound Brook they will scatter 
out at the different stations. 

Q. They do not all come at the same time?—A. Not all; but they try tomake it 
a point to be there and go to work the 1st day of April. That is the time of em¬ 
ploying help in our section. 

Q. You think that many thousands of them come to New Jersey to work aa 
farm laborers?—A. I am not acquainted with the different sections of the State 
sufficiently to answer that question. If the proportion was the same all over the 
State as it is in Mercer County, I think it would be perhaps two, three, or tour 
thousand. 

(By Representative Gardner. ) When they leave you in the fall and returh 
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intelligence offices. Many of them are employed for the next year when they 
leave to go South in the fall. If one man is South and coming North in the spring, 
and he has brothers or one or two friends that want to come North, he sends word 
to his employer that if his neighbors want hands he will fetch them up. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is this immigration caused by the lack of white help 
in your section?—A. The cause of our employing them is the lack of good white 
help. They aropreferable to the foreigner, whom we can not understand and who 
knows nothing of our ways. 

Q. Are there any foreign immigrants that make application for labor in your 
section?—A. None on the farms that I know of. 

Q. How long has this been the practice, the hiring of this colored help?—A. As 
near as I can tell,it started somewhere, perhaps, about 7 years ago in our section 
and has been increasing. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There must be considerable inducement in the way of 
increased wages to bring them up from Virginia. Do you gather from them what 
the difference in wages in the two States is?—A. Well, I have heard them speak 
of the wages they received at home, but I never put a great deal of confidence in 
what they said about their wages. There are conflicting reports. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What is the state of literacy among them, 
if yon have observed?—A. Those that I have had employed, both male and female, 
can read moderately well, and several of them that I have had can write so that 
you can understand their writing. Their attainments that way compare very 
favorably with the native colored people we have there, who have the benefit of 
free schools. 

Q. Is the method of fanning on shares in vogue to any extent now?—A. Yes; 
quite extensively. 

Q. On the usual terms of one-half or one-third, according to the stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Foreign immigration you have practically none?—A. Very little in our 
immediate section. 

Q. What are tho school facilities in your section?—A. Good. 

Q. Does it, in your judgment, need adaptation to the needs of agriculture in the 
agricultural schools?—A. I do not think there is any particular need of that. I 
am not an enthusiast on introducing the elements of agriculture in our general 
public schools, for the reason that the majority of our public schools, even in the 
country, are located in villages and towns where the school is perhaps made up of 
as many pupils who are not the children of farmers as of those who are. It may 
be a good thing, but I have not been an enthusiast on introducing that element. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the earnings of capital employed in agriculture 
as compared with former periods, taking the farms at their present value?—A. 
Going back to 1860,1 think it wonld compare very favorably. To go back to 1865, 
to 1875. or on later, it is not near as good as that period was. 

Q. What have you to say of the taxation of agricultural property in your 
county?—A. In our township our rate is almost If per cent; it varies from 1.38 to 
1.40 or 1.45. 


Q. How does that compare with the rate in cities—Trenton, for instance?—A. 
Trenton, I think, is about 2{. 

Q. Do you know of the comparative valuations of country and city property?— 
A. The valuations of farm land in the county are higher in proportion than the 
city property, 

Q. Does the New Jersey fanner yet reconcile himself, in fixing the value of his 
property for taxation, to the shrinkage that has taken place since the war?—A. He 
does not, especially if his farm is for sale and he wants to sell it. 

G. Does or not, in your judgment, the hardship of taxation result to the fanner 
by nis own persistence in putting a value on hu property that he knows to be 
higher than it would exchange for?—A. I think in some instances it does. 

Q. In cities the price fixed is usually the selling price?—A. In Trenton they 
have a board of assessors. In the country the valuation is fixed by the local 
assessor, who is elected by the people, and some farm land occasionally will be 
rated too low, according to location, especially if the assessor wants a vote next 
time. 

Q. Is there or not a prevailing thought that they can not afford to have their 
farms assessed as low as they believe they would sell for if put up at public sale?— 
A. Yes; especially if they have in view tne selling of their farms. Of course they 
do not want the price put down on the duplicate? 

Q. There has been a material decline in the prices of agricultuxal products, has 
there not, within 80 years?—A. Yes. * 

. Q. To what cause do you attribute that?— A. The prime cause I attribute to 
overproduction. The supply has been greater than the demand. 
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Q. What had, in your judgment, the prices of the period of which ' 
that resulted in booming ram land to do with stimulating that overprot . H 
A. The high prices of farm products some SO or 40 years ago led to the opening up 
of the immense territory of the West. The markets of the world were ruling nigh 

P rices at that time and we were enabled to get high prices for all we exported; 
ut it led Russia to develop and England to develop, and altogether after a while 
we got an oversnpply, 

Q. What has been the decline in the value of agricultural lands under that 
process in your vicinity?—A. From one-half to two-thirds almost, with the excep¬ 
tion of choice fame—choice locations near the city. 

Q. Are choice locations near the cities peculiarly available for dairying and 
trucking?—A. Yes; there is this advantage: A farm lying within 4 or 5 miles of 
Trenton will bring much higher prices than 10 miles from Trenton, even if not 
very productive, because the fanner looks up his customers and takes his milk 
into Trenton and retails it. He gets 6 and 8 cents a quart—all there is in it—and 
at the same time he can do a great deal of huckstering of potatoes, eggs, etc., that 
they grow on the farm; takes them along in the milk wagon, so that he gets all 
there is in it. It makes that farm worth almost double, in many instances, what 
it would be 10 or 15 miles away. 

Q. The special value of these farms results from conditions under which they 
can devote them not alone to agriculture, but they offer facilities of entering into 
retail trade with their products?—A. Yes; and having a local market which they 
can reach that way. 

Q. Is there a decline in the productive condition of the soil in New Jersey, in 
your judgment?—A. No; I do not think there is. 

Q. You think it is being kept up?—A. Yes; that is, the most of farms. Of 
course there are exceptions. 

Q. What have you to say as to the organization of agriculturists?—A. I think 
farmers' organizations are a good thing and have been of great benefit. 

Q. The farmers’ organizations have then in New Jersey beenameansof dissemi¬ 
nation of information, derived from the agricultural colleges and other sources, 
among your farmers?—A. Yes; they have been of great benefit in that line. 

Q. Have they, in your section, been of any advantage in marketing crops?—A. 
No particular advantage in my section. 

Q. Have they been of advantage in the purchase of fertilizer and other sup- 


9- (By Hr. Kennedy.) Is it a fact that there is a successful organization of 
dairy farmers in New Jersey to control the output and price of milk?—A. There is 
an organization that affects the extreme northern counties, connected with the 
Five States Milk Association, with headquarters in New York. I do not think it 
has accomplished much yet. I think the organization is hardly in working order. 
Last week I met a gentleman from the northern section of the State, a large 
farmer, who is interested in that, and he told me that they were not yet in condi¬ 
tion to test it really and know whether it was going to be of any benefit or not. 
That is the basis from which I answer that question. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Do you know whether there are some lines 
in New Jersey where there is underproduction to which more land might be 
devoted?—A. No; 1 do not know that I do. One crop might bring a high price 
this year and a great many farmers might go into it next year and make an excess 
and down would come the prices. 

Q. In ageneral way, whatJhas been theeffect of improved agricultural machinery 
in New Jersey on labor, wages, and the profits of the farmer?—A. I do not know 
how fanners could exist and go on farming without it. It has been a great benefit. 
We employ as many men as we did, but we are farming more extensively and it 
would be impossible to go back to the old methods. 

9 . It would be impossible so long as you are in competition with other areas 
which used it, but I presume the question contemplates the entire absence?—A. 
If the whole country and the world was to abandon improved machinery we 

3 htpossibly then go on the same basis we are now. 

. Have you studied theories as to the ways in which markets for the Americas 
cultural products might be extended?—A. I have my views about that. 1 do 
not know that I would say extended out of our own country, but I think the 
American farmer is, after all, dependent on a good home market, and if the supply 
of agricultural products in this country and the demand can be brought to any 
ways near an even balance, 1 think that farming would be as good as any other 
business, as good as anybody could expeot. When we get outside of our own 
country we have to go into competition with cheap labor of other countries. £■ 
9 . Then the increase of city population increases the farmer's market?—A. Yd; 
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very materially. When onr potteries in Trenton were in full blast it was no 
trouble for the fanner to take a load of produce and get the ready money for it. 

Q. And even the farmer boy who leaves and goes to the city becomes a con¬ 
sumer of farm products and to that extent aids the farmer; does he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking into account our improved machinery and the conveniences, com¬ 
mercial fertilizers and all that, what, in your judgment, is the comparative cost 
of production of a crop now under the new conditions, and under the old, before 
you had either?—A. 1 think the comparative cost is about the same as it was 
m1860. 

Q. Assuming that there is a gain in the machinery ana fertilizer, where does 
the loss occur that balances that?—A. Our farm labor costs us a great deal more 
than it did in 1860; and in 1860 commercial fertilizers were just beginning to be 
used, were not used one-quarter as extensively as they are now. We were com¬ 
pelled to use it because our soils were becoming exhausted. Now we have to 
supply that deficiency. 

Q. Are wages higher?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the month?—A. By the month and by the day. 

Q. And the hours; how much shorter?—A. The tendency is to shorten. Many 
diversified interests come in. A trucker has to make large hours at certain sea¬ 
sons. The dairyman who retails milk or ships to Philadelphia—the train goes 
early in the morning—has to get around very early in the morning. These two 
classes of men have to make very long hours, especially in the summer, and they 
do not get off from their time what they used to; but with other classes of farmers 
who do not ship milk, but follow the old lines of raising cereals, the tendency is 
to shorten hours. 

Q. Is it not about universally true that the farm hand of to-day is determined 
to work more deliberately and comfortably than he did 20 years ago?—A. They 
are much more independent in their work than they were back 20 and 80 years 
ago. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the good road movement in New Jer¬ 
sey on the agricultural interests?—A. I can not see that good roads will be of any 
great benefit except to the farmers that are adjacent to the large cities. To them 
they are undoubtedly a benefit. 

Q. What do you call adjacent? What is the hauling distance to market in your 
neighborhood?—A. Well, take a dairyman that runs his milk into the city, and 
who has to make a trip everyday; and take the man who raises grain, for instance, 
hay, which is one of our great staples; the man who carts his crop of hay to Tren¬ 
ton—the average farmer sells, say. 30 loads of hay—has to make 80 trips over that 
road to Trenton, and the milkman has his 365. 

Q. I notice through Burlington County, people above Riverton, over about 
Mount Holly, drive to Philadelphia with their truck, some of them as much as 18 
miles certainly.—A. We have very few that haul that fai to Trenton markets. 
The radius for that market is about 6 miles. With hay, grain, and potatoes they 
will run in for perhaps 12 miles. On the good-roads question, it is a help to the 
fanners living along these roads who come to the market frequently. For farm¬ 
ers living off from them a little distance, who do not go to Trenton frequently, 
it does not materially increase the value of the farm. 

9- What is the variation in transportation charges from your vicinity to either 
Philadelphia or New York within any period fresh in your memory?—A. There 
has been a very little change. The rates on some things to New- York were 
increased a few years ago, especially on live stock. 

Q. From all the indications now apparent, what is your opinion as to the future 
of agriculture in New Jersey?—A. 1 think the outlook is favorable. One thing 
that has made it a great burden, many bought their farms 20 or 80 years ago when 
the price of land was up, paid about one-third down and gave a mortgage for 
the balance, or one-half down and a mortgage for the balance, and the money 
they put in that was swept away. Lands are down now. If a man buys a farm 
now ne is in a very different condition from the man who bought a farm 80 years 
ago. My own opinion is that in our own country our supply and demand will 
equalize itself, perhaps in the present generation, we might say, and when that 
comes to be the case I think the outlook is good. Our best western lands are taken 
up, and our population is increasing so that, after all, when we compare figures 
the amount of our exports is not so very much compared with the whole amount 
that we grow. - If we can get that near equalized (I think it will come betore 
many years), the outlook is very good for the fanner. I would not advise a young 
man to buy a farm without any money, but if he can pay one«third or one-half 
down and is willing to work, 1 do not know of any occupation that the avenge 

R uum would have a more certain way of making a living from than he would 
/ing a farm. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) That advice, I suppose, applies to the young man who 
has been reared on the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find in Trenton a sufficient market?—A. For some distance around 
Trenton; all the goods from that section of the country, and most of the hay and 
milk. 

Q. Do you not think the New Jersey fanner should have some one to do his 
buying and selling?—A. One of his own class as a commission man instead of 
the regular commission man? How long would it be until he would be as bad as 
the original or professional commission man? 

Q. It would depend a good deal on just what he could make out of it. You 
could arrange among yourselves for a reasonable commission. Do you not think 
there is a great deal of money lost by not having a man on the market knowing 
what the products are worth?—A. The method among the commission men in 
New York to a great extent is that they buy the goods that are sent there them¬ 
selves and make returns for what the market price is that day. Very largely the 
commission men at the present time in New York, on articles that can be held, 
are the purchasers, the jobbers. 

y. In your farmers’ meetings there have you taken up that question?—A. No. 
In our section we have scarcely anything to send to the New York market because 
we are fortunate in being near a market that is oftentimes better than the New 
York market. Let our {lotteries be in full blast in Trenton and we have no use 
for the New York market. 


Q. Would the same amount of money put into farming yield as much as if put 
into mechanical or manufacturing business?—A. It might not yield as much and 
it might yield more. If a young man adapted for farming should buy a farm, 
would study it, and give his close attention to it, he perhaps would succeed more 
than if he put his money into mechanical pursuits. On the other hand, a young 
man not adapted for farming might succeed best the other way. 

Q. To a young man raised on a fann, an ordinary farmer’s boy, are there 
more inducements to stay at farming than start in any other kind of business?— 
A. For myself, I think the inducements at the present time are as good for him 
to remain on the farm as to go into the city. 

Q. Take it the 12 months round, do you think the fanner does any harder work 
than the mechanic working 8 to 10 hours a day in the city?—A. A great many of 
our farmers do, especially truckers and the dairymen. I do not think the average 
labor on the farm the year through is any harder than that of the mechanic who 
works 10 hours; but put it down to 8 and it makes a good deal of difference. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Hour for hour, do you think they work equally 
hard?—A. It is owing, of course, to what kind of mechanical labor a man is 
engaged in. 

Q. Machinist or molder?—A. I think the machinist’s labor would perhaps be as 
hard or harder than the fanner’s, the year round. 

Q. Do you think farming is more exacting than mechanical life, or is it easier?— 
A. I might answer that question by saying, anything is exacting if followed out 
thoroughly, farming as well as mechanical arts. 

Q. But you say the farm hand is getting more independent, more conservative 
of expending his energy?—A. The tendency of our best farm labor, such as we 
had 30 or 40 years ago, has been to leave the farm, especially our American laborers, 
and go to the city. One reason for that was that they could get higher wages 
than the fanner could pay. Another reason, especially in different manurac- 
tories, such as the large wire works, which manufacture millions of yards of wire 
cloth and things of that kind, his family and daughters could go to work. In the 
potteries they employ hundreds of girls. They could get work and get fair wages, 
and the family could spend their evenings at home together and have these social 
advantages and earn more money than they could on the farm. These things 
have drawn our best American labor away from a radius of 30 or 40 miles of 
the city. 

Q. You have plenty of help the whole year round?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you take into account the fact that most of these mechanics do not 
get over 8 or 9 months’ work, at presumably higher wages than the farm hands 
would?—A. Mechanics’ wages are higher because very few work by the month, 
but work by the day of so many hours. 

Q. To spread the mechanic’s greater wages over the 13 months, is not the 
farm hand in about as good condition as the mechanic?—A. I think he is. 

Q. With all of this, cheap, fresh vegetables, lay by, leisure, and everything else, 
is he not in better condition than the one who Beeks the mechanical trade?—A. J 
think that is true. But after they get in the city with their families it is aj 
life for the young people, and yon can not get them to return to the farm, 
will starve almost, hut they will not go back. 
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Q. The allurements of the city are really the reason the young man leaves the 
farm, not because his task is harder ana not as well paid?—A. Not always the 
allurements. There are ambitious young men who want to make money faster 
than they can make it on the farm; young men who wish tb enter professions are 
the pushing young men. 


Washinoton^D. C., June fj, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OP MB. A. C. TRUE, 

Director of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of 

Agriculture. 


The commission met at .11 a. m.. Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. A. C. True was sworn as a witness, and testified concerning agricultural 
experiment stations and colleges, as follows: 

4 (By Representative Gardner.) Please state your name?—A. A. C. True. 

Q. Occupation?—A. I am director of the office of experiment stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

I might say that under the call which I received to come before the commission 
I have prepared myself to speak especially on topics which are included under 
Nos. 23 and 24 of the commission's topical plan of inquiry on agriculture, tech¬ 
nical education in agriculture, and the agricultural experiment stations, and I 
shall have something to say on the adaptation of the public school to the needs of 
the agricultural people. I take it for granted that as I proceed in my remarks 
members of the commission will put in questions wherever they desire special 
information, and if I am able I will give it. 

Just a word as to my competency as a witness on these subjects: The office of 
experiment stations, with which I have been connected in various capacities 
since its foundation, is a sort of clearing house for agricultural education and 
experimentation in this country and abroad. We receive there the reports and 
bulletins of all the agricultural colleges and experiment stations and from many 
foreign countries, and we make a business of reviewing all that literature for the 
purpose of knowing its contents and publishing as much as may be of general 
advantage to our people in this country. Besides that, we have made, within 
recent years, personal visits to every part of the United States except our new 
island possessions, and also to many of the countries of Europe. I have been 
myself a number of times to all of the States and Territories in the United 
States except Alaska, and 1 have also visited Europe for the purpose of studying 
questions relating to agricultural education and experimentation. So that, in a 
general way, I think I am in a position to look at this matter broadly, and I hope 
I shall be able to bring out some information which will be of use to the com¬ 
mission. 


First, let me call your attention to the fact that there has been within the last 
half century a great world-wide movement for the organization of technical 
education in agriculture and scientific research along agricultural lines. It is 
very important, I think, that our people should understand thatthe work we are 
doing in this country is simply; a part of what is being done the world over, and 
that the great commercial nations, with which we are more and more coming in 
competition, are every year increasing their efforts to perfect their system of 
agricultural education and investigation. 

The movement abroad, in some respects, has reached its highest perfection in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, where agricultural education has been quite 
thoroughly organized, and includes schools of different grades from the university 
down to the elementary school. And now such countries as Russia and Australia 
and Japan are developing quite complete systems of agricultural investigation 
and education, and even in countries that we have connted as among those that 
never move in progressive lines there is a movement in this direction. In Egypt 
there is at least one very well organized agricultural college, and in connection 
with it agricultural experiments are being carried on under competent direction. 
Recently the Sultan of Turkey has called on the Secretary of Agriculture to recom¬ 
mend some scientifically trained expert along agricultural lines who might advise 
him how to organize agricultural education ana experimentation in the Turkish 
Empire. * 

Jn this line, as in other lines, we must always remember that we are meeting 
« an ever-increasing tide of competition and that we can not afford to be behind 
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the rest of the world in any way in the organization and perfecting of our schemes 
for technical edncation in agriculture ana for scientific and practical experiment¬ 
ing in agricultural lines. 

Coming now to the United States, we may say in general that we have three 
agencies for agricultural education and research. We have the agricultural col¬ 
leges and schools, the agricultural experiment stations, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The United States Department of Agriculture is, in 
the main, a great agricultural experiment station, working along both the higher 
lines of scientific research and more practical lines, and giving out a large amount 
of information for the benefit of the people. I thought that very likely the com¬ 
mission would call before it some representative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose not to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural edncation includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural schools which are of a lower grade, the fanners' institutes, 
various plans of university extension, as it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and farmers’ clubs, which pursue courses of stndy under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move¬ 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

Speaking first of the agricultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act which is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutions which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimes, as agricultural 
colleges. Now, the fact is that in this country we have only one purely agricul¬ 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. In 
27 States and Territories the colleges are organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, but they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are courses of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases some shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 States you have institutions ranging all the wav from 
those which have 2 or 8 courses of study to those which have 12 or 15 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col¬ 
lege?—A. The Mississippi College is classed as agricultural and mechanical—that 
is, it has courses in agriculture and mechanic arts especially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State universities, in which 
there is a department or school of agriculture, but of course these State universi¬ 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture—the regular 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years’duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc.—and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of these institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years toward specialization, both in the dividing up' of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which are taught by different teach¬ 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in different agricultural subjects; 
and this, I think,is strengthening the agricultural course andbringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fmly to meet the 
needs of different classes of students. 

You may be interested in one or two of these special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, whiohhas 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and chtese makers, and has also taught 
between 1,000 and 2,000 youngmen butter making on the farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. There is also at that institution a short courseln agri¬ 
culture which this year had 190 students in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the farm, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college, Professor Henry, makes; 

“We have found places on the farms this year for more than SOyoung men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from $2 to $5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us.” : 

Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a school for 
“nming sugar experts has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park, New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recently 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved usefm 
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and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist¬ 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in-all the States and 
Territories exoept Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the ofiice of experi¬ 
ment stations, was 64, of which 61 maintained courses in agriculture. They had, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, buildings, apparatus, machin¬ 
ery, libraries, and miscellaneous equipment to a total value of something over 
$53,500,000, and the incpme of these institutions, derived from the land-grant act of 
1882, from the United States appropriation under the act of 1890, from State appro¬ 
priations, from fees, and from other sources made a total of a little over $8,000,000. 
The value of the additions which were made to the buildings and the equipment 
of these institutions in the single year 1898 is estimated to be $2,800,000, showing 
a large relative increase and indicating the strength which these institutions have 
in the public regard, because a large part of this money came from the State 
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he number of persons teaching in these institutions was, in 1898, 2,611, and in 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts 1,722 instructors were employed. 
The total number of students in these institutions in that year was reported to be 
81,658, and, in the courses of agriculture alone, 4,181. 

Now, it would not do to measure the influence of these institutions on agricul¬ 
tural education and the promotion of the intelligence of our farmers, by the instruc¬ 
tion they give in exact facts regarding this art; it will not do to judge the influence of 
these colleges in that direction by the number of students in agriculture, because 
these institutions, as I shall try to show you a little later, are in many ways going 
out beyond the class room to exert a much wider influence on agricultural prog¬ 
ress in this country. But I think it is something that we ought to note carefully 
as an encouraging feature that we have such a large number relatively of stu¬ 
dents who are actually pursuing college courses in agriculture, for we are thereby, 
it seems to me, doing a great work in training the men who are to be the leaders 
in agricultural progress. We are sendiqg out every year a body of thoroughly 
trained young men along agricultural lines whose influence, without any doubt, 
will be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture in this country. 

We will consider next the schools of agriculture of lower grade than the col¬ 
leges, and here we shall find that we have simply the beginning of a movement. 
There is connected with the University of Minnesota a school of agriculture of 
high-school grade, having a course of study and a faculty organized separately 
from the college of agriculture in the university, and giving instruction of a dis¬ 
tinctively lower grade. This school, last year, reported an attendance of 275 
young men and 50 young women. It is also affirmed by the managers of this 
school that nearly all of its graduates returned to farm homes, and as one branch 
of that institution there is a dairy school, which has in attendance about 100 
young men who have had some previous experience in butter and cheese manu¬ 
facture, and who have come to get a more technical knowledge of this subject. 

A similar school has recently been started in the University of Nebraska and 
this year has an attendance of 60 boys, reported to be directly from the farm 
and with the intention of going back to the farm. The schools for colored 
people, the Hampton Institute, in Virginia, and the Tuskegee Institute, in Ala¬ 
bama, under Booker T. Washington’s wise management, of which we have all 
heard so much, are developing agricultural courses along these high school lines. 
Then we have a school under the Jewish auspices at Doylestown, Pa., endowed, 
as I understand it, by the Baron Hirsch fund to a considerable extent, which has 
a farm school on the European pattern, I should judge, though I have not had 
the privilege of visiting it. They take the boys to live on the farm and instruct 
them in agriculture along practical lines. I also understand that the Miller 
Manual Training School, In Virginia, gives some training in agriculture along 
this line. This, as I have stated, is only a beginning. 6 my judgment, every 
year shows more conclusively that we need in this country to develop secondary 
schools for agriculture as they have been developed to a considerable extent in 
the leading countries of Europe. Now, there are two ways in which I think this 
may well Be done. I think we ought to have a number of special schools after 
the plan of those schools in Minnesota and Nebraska. They might be begun 
in connection with the land-grant colleges, but they ought to be extended so 
as to have a number of them at different points in different pprtt of the State. 
They can be run, of course, as secondary colleges at comparatl rely moderate cost 
and the expenses of the students can be made Smaller than in the colleges, and 
they would be nearer to the students' homes; but even if that should be dose, 
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I think that in addition we should have the introduction of what I would call 
outline courses in the theory and practice of agriculture in the high schools in or 
near the rural communities. I do not think that our people outride of the cities 
fully understand that the cities are constantly developing their high schools along 
the lines of manual training and technical education. In Washington, for exam¬ 
ple, we have a business high school as a separate institution, and we are going to 
have a manual-training high school. In many high schools in the smaller cities, 
we have courses which directly relate to the various lines of business and indus¬ 
trial arts. Now, I think the same thing ought to be done for agriculture, and, 
in my judgment, it is a comparatively simple matter at least to make a begin¬ 
ning of this work. Many high schools in the cities where the high-school system 
is well organized already have at least one teacher who is chosen because of his 
ability to teach natural science in certain branches. That teacher might just as 
well be a person who had received instruction in scientific agriculture in the 
land-grant college, if you will, because there, of course, hegets instruction in the 
natural sciences, which is just the same as he gets in any college, and he receives 
instruction in technical agriculture besides. He could offer an outline course in 
agriculture as an optional study , if you will, that would enable the boy going 
from the common school to the high school, as many of them do to finish their 
education, to take up at the same time, in his high-school course, such a gen¬ 
eral survey of modern scientific information relating to agriculture as would 
enable him when he went back to the farm to further the movement that is going 
on for the uplifting of agriculture along these lines. It would enable him to 
understand more fully the bulletins sent out from the experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture, and, in a general way, it would give him an out¬ 
look toward comprehensive agriculture which would be of the greatest value to 
him. He could get all that without going farther from home than he now does 
to the high schools located in his own township or near there. 

Now, a similar thing to that along another line has been done in some States 
for the advantage of the high-school teachers; for example, the State of New York 
gives to every high school that organizes a teachers’ class with a certain number 
of students a subsidy, varying, according to the number of students, say from $500 
to $1,000 a year. That enables that high school to get a teacher who has had 
some instruction in a normal school, and he, in connection with his other duties, 
organizes a teachers' class and gives them an outline course in teaching. That is 
doing a great deal in New York State to raise the grade of teachers in the public 
schools, and lias been found a comparatively inexpensive plan. I think the same 
plan might be applied to the teaching of agriculture in the high schools under 
the auspices of the State. 

Passing now, and considering briefly the farmers’ institutes, which we may call 
the adult farmers’ school of agriculture: these are organized in different ways in 
the different States. In some cases they are under the general management of the 
agricultural college or experiment station. More frequently they are under the 
direction of the State board or commissioners of agriculture, and in a few States 
there is a special State officer known as the superintendent of farmers’ institutes, 
who has that general management. There has been a very rapid increase in the 
number of institutes annually held in this country. There are, I am sorry to say, 
no exact statistics available regarding these institutes, but I have collated them 
as well as I could, and I have estimated that institutes are regularly held now in 
about 80 States, and that during the past year some 3,000 institutes were held, the 
total attendance at which was about 500,000. These institutes are passing through 
an interesting stage in their development. When they were first organized the 
farmers seemed to like best to hear the local men who had had experience in their 
immediate vicinity—some successful farmers—and they didnotcare as much about 
Outsiders; but nowadays the demand more and more w for expert talkers at these 
farmers’ institutes, men who can not merely state what is within their own expe¬ 
rience, but who have had opportunity for some wide study of agricultural prob¬ 
lems, and so in one or two places at least there is the beginning of a movement to 
organize a special corpeof institute workers. They have, thus far, largely drawn 
upon the colleges and experiment stations; but these men, I must say in their 
behalf, are getting overworked, and so now there is a call for men who will 
devote their time more largely to the special work of the institutes. I think 
myself that this is a thing which ought to be encouraged; that we ought to have 
in this country men corresponding to what they call in Prance traveling profes¬ 
sors; men who can be connected with the central office of the farmersinstitute 
in the State, and who can have time to go to agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, or come to Washington and see what is going on in the Department of 
Agriculture as well as look around and see what the needs of the farmers are in 
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their own State. Then it should be made possible for them to disseminate this 
information by oral communications at the farmers’ institutes and other farmers’ 
meetings. 

Some of the States in which the institute movement has been most successful 
are the following—a few instances to show how the movement is developing: 

In Wisconsin there are now annually held 120 institutes with an average attend¬ 
ance of over SO,000 persons, and 60,000 copies of their annual institute bulletin, in 
which the best addresses are grouped together, making a book of over 800 pages, 
are annually distributed, and a copy put in every school library in the State. For 
this work the State gives an appropriation of $12,000 annually. 

In Massachusetts 12S institutes are held, with an attendance of about 18,000 
fanners. 

In Minnesota 50 fanners’ institutes of 2 or 8 days each are held, with an attend¬ 
ance of from 800 to 1,000 people at each institute, and 15,000 copies of their 
annual report are distributed. 

In Indiana an attendance is reported of over 25,000, an average number of 273 
persons in somewhat less than 100 institutes. 

In Michigan institutes are held in nearly every county and the total attendance 
is reported to reach about 120,000. 

In Pennsylvania some 200 institutes are held. 

In Ohio 235 institutes in 88 counties were held, with an attendance of about 
90,000. 

in New York some 250 institutes are held in a single year. 

Pass on, now, to consider briefly what may be called university extension work 
on behalf of the farmer, a part of which is included in what the colleges do for 
the fanners’ institutes, as already shown. 

We have an attemptin Pennsylvania and some other States to organize a regu¬ 
lar course of home reading for farmers. The Pennsylvania State College was 
the first to do this in any thorough way, and its work may show what can be 
done in this line. They have at present enrolled at the Pennsylvania State College 
between 400 and 500 persons who are pursuing these courses at their own homes. 
A syllabus of the course is sent out to each of these persons and they are recom¬ 
mended to read certain books and asked to write answers to questions, and these 
answers as they come in, in many instances, show a surprising degree of pro¬ 
ficiency. That work is growing rapidly, and it has already taxed the resources 
of the college to carry it on. Besides this, we have at times had what may be 
called traveling schools—that is, instead of the ordinary institutes, we have the 
instructors in the colleges and workers in the experiment stations going out and 
taking np some particular line of instruction for, say, 8 days, in a special locality, 
so that those in attendance get a little more systematic survey of the subject 
than at the ordinary institute through addresses. This is just in its beginning 
in this country, but has been attempted abroad to a considerable extent. For 
example, in England a number of traveling schools for dairying are put in 
operation each season. A dairy outfit of the modern kind is taken along on the 
train and on the cart finally, and the teacher in charge not only makes an address, 
but he shows how these instruments or apparatus are to be worked, and helps the 
farmer in this way to get an idea of the more modern methods. 

Lastly, under the head of agricultural education, we will consider agriculture 
in the elementary schools. This has been undertaken in some European countries 
to quite an extent, but the outcome is as yet problematical. The one great diffi¬ 
culty thus far, as in this country, has been to find teachers who are properly 
trained for that kind of work, because it requires a special training and especial 
adaptability to succeed; and then the general demand for the introduction of new 
studies into the elementary schools growing out of the general broadening of 
human knowledge makes it a very difficult matter to determine how far any 
special subject like agriculture can be safely and wisely introduced into the com¬ 
mon schools. In some cases it is done irith considerable success abroad. I 
remember,for instance, going myself to a school in a little village in Belgium, 
where the teacher, as in Europe in such schools is almost universal, was a man, 
who was that day giving instruction on milk to children 12 and 14 years of age. 
He was doing it in good shape, and they were much interested, and trying to get 
out of it all they could. They told me he was a very unusual man. His whole 
soul was in his work. He was secretary of an’agricultural club of the village, 
and he was trying to introduce a modern dairy, besides his onerous duties as 
general schoolmaster. He was one out of a thousand. Thqt snows that under 
some circumstances, at least, something can be done in this line, but, generally 
speaking, I do not myself believe that the formal teaching of agriculture can be 
introduced into the common schools, and that seems to me to be certainly true 
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under the present condition of our common schools. What we need to do now is 
to reform onr country schools along the modern lines of elementary instruction, 
just as we have the city schools, and we shall be busy for some years to come in 
getting the common schools into as good condition along these lines as they 
ought to be. One thing which can be done, and which will have considerable 
bearing on agriculture, is to introduce into the common schools the teaching of 
nature, to use a phrase that is becoming common—that is, to have the teachers 
in these schools as a part of their regular work lead the scholars to observe the 
natural objects and phenomena about them, and thus to get a start along the line 
of modern thought relating to science, and to see in an elementary way how this 
is related to their practical affairs. If that can be done in the rural schools gen¬ 
erally, of course the subjects which would naturally be selected by the intelli¬ 
gent teacher would very largely be subjects related to agriculture. If the teacher 
was to teach about a bug, for instance, the natural thing in the country would 
be to take a bug which was prominently known to the people there as a bug 
helpful or injunous to agriculture, as the case might be; and any inteligent 
teacher in the course of instruction would point out the fact that it was benefi¬ 
cial or injurious to agriculture; and so in regard to a wide range of subjects 
relating to nature. This movement has begun in a very successful way in the 
State of New York. It has spread into Indiana and Maryland, and possibly into 
some other States.' It seems to me to be the coming movement for the improve¬ 
ment of rural schools in the direction of benefit to agriculture. In New York 
the State makes an appropriation of $35,000 for university extension work to the 
college of agriculture connected with Cornell University, which is the land-grant 
college. A portion of that money is to be spent in simple experiments to be car¬ 
ried on in different parts of the State, and under such appropriations the college 
of agriculture and the experiment station connected with Cornell University 
have carried on several hundreds of experiments with potatoes and fertilizers and 
such other things as the farmers themselves could manage; and these have been 
distributed quite broadly through the State. But a good deal of the money is used 
in the preparation and dissemination of leaflets on nature subjects, which may be 
used by the teachers in preparing simple lessons for the scholars in the elemen¬ 
tary schools, and then the instructors in the agricultural college go about the 
State to attend the teachers’ institutes and farmers’ meetings to explain this 
movement and to help on in the work. 

They report that this year, under this plan, instruction is being given to some 
10,000 farmers and about 35,000 teachers, and presumably, of course, to the 
scholars under the control of these teachers. Now, the only difficulty about this 
movement is that it is so popular that the work imposed is an embarrassment to 
those in charge of it, and, as would be natural, the city schools see in it an 
opportunity to improve their course of study, and so the demand for these leaf¬ 
lets has come to a considerable extent from the teachers in the city schools, show¬ 
ing that they are alive to the subject. I speak of this because one of the greatest 
difficulties in such movements grows out of the conservatism of the farming 
population. 1 1 had myself an experience covering a period of years as a teacher 
m one of the State normal schools of Massachusetts. We trained our teachers, 
among other things, to give lessons on nature subjects. In Massachusetts the 
schools are under the control of the local board, and we found that when the 
teachers went out into the rurai schools and undertook to introduce these nature 
studies the school board said: "Oh,no; we do not want these new-fangled 
studies. Beadin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic is good enough for us.” This Is a 
matter that you will have to contend with in extending this movement for the 
introduction of nature study into the common schools. You will have to overcome 
the conservatism of the mass of the people in rural regions. 

1 have gotten through now with what I had marked out to say about agricul¬ 
tural education. If there are any inquiries, I might pause briefly there. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory. ) Do I understand you to advocate the introduction 
of these practical lessons in agriculture in the common schools in urban as well 
as rural districts?—A. No: I do not think we can urge that agriculture ought to 
be taught specifically in the urban schools, and yet it is very difficult to make, 
of course, an exact division. I think agriculture might well be taught in a great 
many places that we might call cities, which are intimately associated with rural, 
communities, but in our large cities, like Philadelphia and New York, 1 doubt if 

Where would you draw the line between urbanand*rural schools?—A. I do 
not think any exact line could be drawn. 

Q. That would have to be left to each particular case?—A. Yes; to each par¬ 
ticular case. , 
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Q. There would he danger, I suppose, of rather overloading the currioulum 
with practical work in having it in the city schools, because there is always, if I 
am not mistaken, a movement to bring in practical mechanics, industrial arts in 
some of the schools.—A. They teach things relating to the industries of the cities. 
What I urge is, in the high schools in and near the rural communities, there 
should be teaching relating to agriculture. 

Q. How are you going to draw the line?—A. I think that would have to be deter¬ 
mined largely by the local conditions. There are cities of 50,000 to 00,000 inhab¬ 
itants which really are rural centers surrounded by agricultural population. 
Take, for instance, a city like Des Moines, Iowa, where the agricultural interests 
of the State are so prominent. I have no doubt in the high school in Des Meines 
there are quite a large number of students who have come from the rural schools 
to finish their education. It would then be very appropriate, in such a school as 
thqt, that an optional course should be formed in agriculture for the benefit of 
these students. They could do it without any considerable expense, because, as 
I said, they already have at least one teacher who is equipped along scientific 
lines,' and if they got a teacher from some agricultural college he would know 
just as much science, and he would be able to give instruction in agriculture 
besides. 


Q. (Bv Mr. Farqchah.) Will you please state the substance of the la# of 1862, 
the land-grant act?—A. It is a law which granted each State and Territory 80,000 
acres of land for each Representative or Senator in Congress, the proceeds from 
the sale of which were to constitute a fund to be held by the State and devoted to 
the maintenance of colleges in which agriculture and the mechanic arts would 
be taught, but in which other subjects, not even excluding the classics, might be 
taught. 

Q. Do you recollect which State first took advantage of the act?—A. I do not. 
Colleges have been organized in all the States and Territories whioh could take 
advantage of the act. 

Q. Before the act of 1868 how many States had what we call State agricultural 
colleges?—A. Only a very few. The college of Michigan was the first college; 
established, I think, in 1855; Maryland had made some movement in that direc¬ 
tion; Pennsylvania likewise, and so in possibly 10 or 12 States there had been a 
movement. 

Q. In the early part of your discourse you mentioned that France, Germany, 
and Belgium had made great advances in agricultural education; why do you 
except Great Britain?—A. Great Britain has been backward in that respect. She 
has no thoroughly organized agricultural education or experimentation. There 
are a few agricultural colleges; and she has in recent years given grants of money 
to a number of institutions, but there is no regular system. She is behind, but 
she is beginning to wake up to see, as in regard to technical education generally, 
that this is one of the problems in England nowadays. 

Q. I suppose in Great Britain—if they have not organized systems of agricultu¬ 
ral education, how do you account for the fact that the farmefs are able to pay 
£3 to £5 rental annually and get crops off that pay them? This i« a practical 
view, independent of the educational features, is it not?—A. I should say, in large 
measure, that is due to the market right at hand—at their doors. England has 
imported a very large portion of her agricultural material of all sorts, but along 
lines which call for intensive farming, market gardening, and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, the raising of fine stock and industries which require a ltfrge amount of 
practical skill,patience, and systematic effort, her farmers have the advantage, 
though it is not certain how long they will retain that advantage. I should judge 
from what I read they do not feel secure in that position. 

Q. The point is this, you say that Great Britain has not systematized its education 
in agriculture, and yet practically this result we know, that farmers raising cereals 
in Great Britain pay rent from $15 to $25 per acre annually and make it pay. How 
does the British fanner learn these scientific principles?—A. He has learned 
through long years of the necessity for careful culture, and then he has taken 
advantage to a considerable extent, I would judge, of the information which has 
been riven him through what has been done on the continent of Europe. You 
will mid that the reports of the experiment stations in France, Germany, and 
Belgium are being constantly translated and made available to the English farmer. 
Much valuable information has also been given him by the experiment station 
at Rothamsted, in his own country, which has been at work over SO years. 
But, on the other band, in some things be has not been able tif hold his own alto¬ 
gether. The farmer in Denmark, who took up with the scientific side of dairying 
and with the heip of his Government organized the business of dairying ott a 
scientific basis, has been able to go into the English market with his butter said 
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drive out, to a certain extent, the Englishman himself. The Danish butter, I 
understand, is rated higher than any other batter on the English market. 

Q. And so with respect to Canadian cheese. I do not think the Canadians are 
very tar advanced in agricultural education, but Canadian cheese can sell in 
Liverpool and London markets against the best Dunlop.—A. But in Canada there 
has been of recent years very systematic and thorough work in agricultural 
education and investigation. They have an admirable system. 

Q, I thought in Canada, on account of the sparseness of population, it would 
be difficult to bring education in among the Canadian farmers?—A. I do not mean 
that large n ambers of Canadian farmers have actually gone to colleges, but they 
havo good agriculturists and good experiment stations, the reports or which have 
been widely disseminated in Canada. 

Q. To go back to the British farmer question; do you not think that the three 
great societies of agriculture in England and Scotland, through lectures and posi¬ 
tive experiments on their farms, without colleges, have really brought British 
agriculture up to its present high state, so that these farmers, renters, can pay 
these high rates of rent?—A. I think these organizations have had an important 
part m it. 

Q. Do you not think in these schools you are speaking of now, that there has 
been a good deal of lecturing and use of the class book and the study of formulas 
and all that, and not enough real practical work on the farm carried on by the 
students in the agricultural colleges?—A. Perhaps, in a general way, I should 
agree with you, but not probably in just the sense you think; that is, without 
doubt, the general plan of teaching in the agricultural colleges and schools of this 
country has be™ not well organized. One thing, I may say in that connection, 
that the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations is doing 
now is to study the methods of teaching agriculture with a view to their improve¬ 
ment.; but when I say that, I do not think we will have to go back to the old sys¬ 
tem of manual training in the schools, which has prevailed in Europe in connec¬ 
tion with agriculture, as with other subjects. I do not think that it is the best 
plan to have the boys go to a school and spend a considerable portion of their time 
in working on the farm. The farm connected with the school, in my judgment, 
should rather be used just as a laboratory is used in connection with the teaching 
of science, to bIiow certain things and to show how certain principles are to be 
applied to practice. Now, that will not be always done by the ordinary methods 
which the farmer would use on the farm, but the student, if intelligently 
instructed along these lines, can go back to the farm and apply these. Of course, 
he will incidentally get a certain amount of practice if the teacher is wise, which 
will enable him to carry out these things jiractically. 

Q. Is there not really among the agriculturists of the country a considerable 
aversion to what they call “ book learning” instead of practical lessons in agri¬ 
culture, and is not that the greatest obstacle you have to overcome?—A. Yes; it 
is a very great obstacle. At the same time you may say, on the other hand, there 
are more farmers every year who read and profit by the literature which is availa¬ 
ble to them. Of course, nobody wants to claim too much for reading or acquiring 
information in schools, but I think we may fairly claim that as accurate informa¬ 
tion is obtained the farmer has more and more taken advantage of it. 

Q. In various States of this Union, more especially in the States that were cul¬ 
tivated by black labor, we have the problem of a naturally impoverished soil. 
Even with the fertilizers and the known accessories that belong to agriculture it 
is hard to raise a profitable crop. Do you think that any of these hinds can be 
reclaimed or profitable cropg raised without the use of scientific agricultural 
means?—A. No. I do not think so, using the word “ scientific ” in its broad 
sense. 

Q. I mean tho everyday practical knowledge; that he has to acquire a knowledge 
of his soil and to diversify crops. Do you not think that is the largest problem we 
have to meet to day?—A. It is a very large problem, especially in the South and 
east of tho Alleghenies. 

Q. Now, do these experiment stations in the South, at Hampton and Tuskegee, 
cover anything like the problem of reclaiming these lands? Do you think that the 
style of education there is going to be helpful or is it sentimental?—A. I think the 
education in agriculture is decidedly practical. Of course, it has not gone very 
far, but the experiment stations and agricultural colleges in the South are teach¬ 
ing a great deal along this line, and the farmers should listen to what they have 
to say. Of course, in the South the greatest difficulty grows out of the conserva¬ 
tism of tho farmer, which increases in proportion to his ignorance. The colored 
man has it deep into his mind that it is no use for him to try to raise anything 
but cotton. That is the only crop on which he can get money advanced, and so 
668A-10 
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he is unwilling to venture beyond that with which he is already familial" but I 
think things are reaching such a stage in the South that he will be compelled 
to venture, and when he lias once ventured ho will find that he can live for 
an indefinite length of time if he does not get Iris advances; and if he is not 
at the mercy of the men who make advances of money on crops I think he 
will be a great deal better off year by year if he does nftt grow so much cotton. 
There are thousands of farms in the South where the profit on the better part 
of the land is more than eaten up by the loss on the poorer land, where cotton 
is grown under the present methods. 

It was my purpose, if there are no further questions, to take up now the agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations, about which I have not saiij,anything material thus 
far. Experimenting along agricultural lines began in this country in aregular way 
with the establishment of agricultural colleges, but it was only organized defi¬ 
nitely as an experiment-station movement just about 23 years ago, when the first 
regularly organized experiment station was started in the State of Connecticut. 
About the same time a similar thing was done in California, and stations began to 
be formed here and there in other States, until in 1887 we had 17 experiment sta¬ 
tions in 14 different States. In that year Congress passed what is known com¬ 
monly as the Hatch act, which gave to each State and Territory annually $15,000 
a year for the maintenance of an experiment station, which, as a rule, must Iw in 
connection with a land-grant college. The only exception is in those States 
which had State experiment stations organized before the passage of this act. 
Now, these early stations were largely occupied in organizing the control of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of the usefulness of basing the 
purchase of such fertilizers on the manufacturers' guaranty of their chemical 
composition, but the stations made also sufficient scientific investigations to indi¬ 
cate that with broadened facilities and resources they might render much more 
service to the agriculture of the country. The work of organizing new stations 
under the Hatch act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and they were soon 
in operation in every State and Territory. The basis for this rapid development 
of experiment-station Work had been laid by the agricultural colleges previously 
established under the land grant act of 18131 in most of the States and Terri¬ 
tories. As the Hatch act made the stations departments of these colleges, it was 
comparatively easy to find in their faculties men competent to undertake agri¬ 
cultural investigations, while their buildings, scientific apparatus, and farms fur¬ 
nished a sufficient equipment to make ft possible to begin experimental inquiries 
as soon as the funds for their maintenance were provided. The lines of work had 
already been marked out to a considerable extent by kindred institutions in 
Europe, by our older stations and by the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, whil'd already contained within itself a great experiment station through the 
work of its different scientific divisions. Tim method of publishing accounts of 
agricultural investigations through widely distributed reports and bulletins con¬ 
taining the scientific and technical details of the work or concise summaries of its 
practical results had already been established. It was possible, therefore, for the 
stations organized under the Hatch act almost immediately to undertake useful 
investigations and to begin the publication of information based on systematic 
observations and experiments. 

During the past 10 years more than $10,000,000 has been expended in the main¬ 
tenance of the expenment stations in the United States. Of this sum about 
$7,000,000 came from the Federal Government and $3,000,000 from State sources. 
This seems, perhaps, a very large sum to expend for agricultural investigations, 
but it will not appear unduly so if we bear in mind that during the Same period 
the United States produced agricultural products valued at $30,000,000,000; in 
other words, we have spent |l in the effort to improve our agriculture and 
increase the output for every $5,000 of product, which I think you will say is 
not a very large sum to expend in that way. 

The number of publications of these stations, including 3,000 bulletins and 600 
annual reports and exclusive of press bulletins, has reached 3,500. The bulletins 
of the stations are now regularly sent to more than 500,000 farmers, and it is esti¬ 
mated that about 5,000,000 copies of these publications are now annually distrib¬ 
uted. This, I may say, is in addition to the distribution of between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 copies of documents from the Department of Agriculture. 

The experiment stations are conducting a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory and plant bouse and an equally large amount of practical experi¬ 
menting in the field, the orchard, stable, and dairy. Practically all the stations 
are keeping a record of meteorological data, whilo 9 are making special studies of 
problems relatingtometeorologiealphcnomenaandclimaticconditions. Twenty- 
four stations arc at work upon soil investigations, its geology, posies, and chem- 
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istry, or conducting soil tests with fertilizers, or in other ways. Sixteen stations 
are studying questions relating to drainage and seepage or to irrigation in the 
field or greenhouse, and with orchard, garden, or farm crops. Forty-eight sta¬ 
tions are making analyses of commercial and home-made fertilizers or are con¬ 
ducting field experiments with fertilizers. At least 17 stations either exercise a 
fertilizer control in their respective States or make analyses on which the control 
is based. All stations are studying the more important crops, either with regard 
to their composition, nutritive value, methods of manuring and cultivation, and 
the best varieties adapted to individual localities, or with reference to systems of 
rotation. Thirty-six stations are investigating the composition of feeding stuffs 
and, in some instances, making digestion experiments. Thirty-seven stations are 
conducting feeding experiments for milk, beef, mutton, or pork, or are studying 
different methods of feeding. Twenty-five stations are investigating subjects re¬ 
lating to dairying, including the chemistry and bacteria of milk, creaming, butter 
making, or the construction and management of creameries. Fifty-two stations 
are doing chemical work and 37 are studying methods of analysis. Botanical 
studies occupy more or less of the attention of 37 stations, including investiga¬ 
tions in systematic and physiological botany with special reference to the diseases 
of plants, testing of seeds with reference to their vitality and purity, classification 
of weeds, and methods for their eradication. Forty stations work to a greater or 
less extent in horticulture, testing varieties of vegetables and large and small 
fruits, and making studies in varietal improvement and synonymy. Several sta¬ 
tions have begun operations in forestry. Thirty-four stations investigate inju¬ 
rious insects with reference to their restriction or destruction. Nineteen stations 
study animal diseases and the methods for their prevention or cure. At least 5 
stations are engaged in bee cnlture and 7 in experiments with poultry. One or 
more stations have made investigations on miscellaneous subjects, such as the fol¬ 
lowing: Technology of wine and of olive oil, bleaching of lints, preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, gaseous fermentation of canned goods, draft tests of farm 
implements, road-maMng experiments, cane, sorghum, and maple-sugar experi¬ 
ments, oyster culture, etc. 

That summary is, I think, enough to indicate something of the breadth on which 
our stations are organized. We may classify their duties roughly under 4 general 
heads: a, they take part in certain police duties such as are connected with the 
control of fertilizer inspection, of dairy products, etc.; b, they study the natural 
conditions and resources of the State by making something of a survey of the soil, 
of the plants, etc.; c, they conduct demonstration experiments in which they show 
how things, which have been worked out by science or through practical experi¬ 
ments can be adapted to local conditions; and then, finally, d, they conduct 
scientific investigations with reference to finding out new truths and new appli¬ 
cations of old principles. The stations are now organized in all the Htates and 
Territories under this Hatch act of March 3,1887, and work has been begun in 
Alaska under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture through 
the office of experiment stations. We have a very successful experiment station 
in operation in the Hawaiian Islands under private auspices, but having for its 
director a man formerly connected with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Louisiana experiment station. 

Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that the total num¬ 
ber of stations in the United States is 54, not counting branch stations, of which 
there are a number. Of these, 52 receive the appropriation provided for in the 
act of Congress above mentioned. The total income of these stations for the 
fiscal year 1808 was a little fiver $1,200,000, of which $720,000 was given from 
the national Treasury; the remainder, nearly $500,000, came from State sources. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Is there any revenue at all from the experiment 
stations?—A. Yes; they get from their farms a small revenue. I have noted that 
the sales of farm products of the stations in 1898 in the United States amounted 
to $65,356.25. Of course we can not experiment to make money, and can not 
expect to turn in much. 

In addition to this, the Office of Experiment Stations had an appropriation of 
$85,000 for its work last year, which included $5,000 for the Alaskan investiga¬ 
tion. The stations added to their equipment in 1898 buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
implements, live stock, etc., to the value of over $176,000. 

There were employed in 1898 669 persons in the work of administration and 
inquiry, divided as follows; 75 directors, 148 chemists, 71 agriculturists, 10 
experts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 
50 botanists, 46 etymologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 
physicists, 6 geologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 
16 in charge of substations, 28 secretaries and treasurers, 10 librarians, 46 clerks. 
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There are also 31 persons classified under the head of “ Miscellaneons,” including 
superintendents of gardens and buildings, apiarists, herdsmen, etc. 805 of the 
station officers do more or less teaching in the colleges with which the stations 
are connected. 

During 1898 the stations published 408 annual reports and bulletins. Besides 
regular reports and bulletins a number of the stations issued press bulletins, 
which were widely reproduced in the agricultural county papers. The mailing 
lists of the stations now aggregate half a million names. Correspondence with 
farmers steadily increases and calls on station officers for public addresses a* 
institutes and other meetings of fanners are more numerous each year. The sta¬ 
tion officers continue to contribute many articles on special topics to agricultural 
and scientific journals. A number of books on agricultural subjects, written by 
station officers, have been published during the last year. 

The individual stations are brought into intimate relations with each other and 
are made to constitute organic parts of a great national system of agricultural 
research through two general agencies—the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations and the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Association of Colleges and Stations holds annual meetings in different 
parts of the country, at which questions of general policy and management of the 
stations are discussed and papers on special topics connected with the work of 
the stations are read. The proceedings of this association are published by the 
Department of Agriculture. The next meeting will be held at San Francisco on 
the 5th of July, 1899. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, organized in October. 1888, in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, examines the work and expenditures of all the stations, 
publishes popular and technical summaries of their investigation, collects and 
disseminates information regarding the work of similar institutions throughout 
the world, suggests lines of inquiry, aids in cooperative enterprises, and in gen¬ 
eral aims to assist the stations in developing and strengthening their work. Since 
its establishment this office has published 10 volumes of the Experiment Station 
Record, comprising over 100 numbers or 10,000 pages, over 60 bulletins, about 40 
Farmers' Bulletins, and a card index of Experiment Station Literature, aggre¬ 
gating some 18,000 cards. Nearly 1,000,000 copies of the publications of this office 
alone are distributed during one year. 

The American experiment station as it exists to-day is the most complete and 
comprehensive system of agricultural research which the world has ever known. 
Its publications reach farther and come home more closely to great masses of our 
farmers than is the case in any other country. If any farmer in the United States 
is not acquainted with the latest information which agricultural science has to 
give him regarding the means for improving his art, it is because he has neglected 
to avail himself of the public agencies created for his benefit. 

I will speak now of some of the results of the station work under separate 
heads: 

As to what stations have done to defend the fanner against fraud: The stations 
largely, especially those east of the Mississippi River, nave been engaged in the 
investigation and inspection of commercial fertilizers under State laws. The fer¬ 
tilizer business involves millions of dollars and the stations have largely pre¬ 
vented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York alone, over 900 
brands of fertilizers were examined during 1898 and even then the station did not 
get around with its work. In Connecticut, where the inspection has. been very 
efficient, the business amounts to a million dollars in the year, while in Pennsyl¬ 
vania it is estmated it has reached $4,000,000. 

The stations have also done much to expose extravagant claims for fertilizers, 
showing the advantage of farm manures, cotton seed, etc., and instructing farm¬ 
ers how to mix their own fertilizers; and by testing the varieties of grain, vegeta¬ 
bles, fruits, etc., the stations have warned fanners against extravagant claims for 
new varieties. Other matters inspected by the stations are nursery stock for fun¬ 
gus diseases and insect pests; seeds, adulterated food, especially dairy products, 
butter increasere and preservatives,concentrated feeding stuffs; quack medicines 
for stock, especially hog-cholera remedies; they have also exposed frauds in cream- 
eryconstruction and equipment and dairy apparatus. 

Then they have done much to remove obstacles to agricultural industries. A 
very large feature of this work has been the investigation of injurious insects and 
diseases of plants, the value of which is now very widely acknowledged; such 
important work as that on the rot of grapes, apple scab, San Jose scale, gypsy 
moth, potato rot, potato scab, smuts in wheat and other grains; of course the 
Department of Agriculture has shared in this as in many of these lines of work. 
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It is hard to separate stations from the Department in sach enterprises. By dis¬ 
covering an effective curd test the Wisconsin station has provided a means of 
detecting taintedor defective milk at cheese factories, a matter which has caused 
a loss of from £100,000 to $200,000 each summer in Wisconsin alone. 

Tho agricultural colleges and stations have been largely instrumental in secur¬ 
ing State laws for the inspection of fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products, 
falsified foods, and feeding stuffs, creamery; glassware, paris green, and for the 
suppression of plant diseases and injurious insects. They have also aided in the 
passage of laws establishing farmers’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organiz¬ 
ing associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for con¬ 
tagious diseases, sale of oleomargarine, the apportionment and measurement of 
water for irrigation, State aid for highway improvement, etc. 

Then they have aided in the development of existing methods, crops, or indus¬ 
tries, in their several States. I can only give you a few examples of the work 
done in this line. 

In Louisiana, by developing new methods in the sugarhouse, previous losses in 
sugar making were either reduced or entirely removed, and by improving the 
cultivation or sugar cane and the selection of new varieties the industry has 
lieen considerably helped; and the Sugar Planters’ Association has recognized 
that by contributing to the support of the stations to a considerable extent. 

In Connecticut the chemical studies and elaborate field experiments of the 
Connecticut State station, in cooperation with tobacco growers, have given very 
important results. The quality of the Connecticut wrapper-leaf tobacco has been 
decidedly improved and hence this tobaceo commands higher prices than any 
Northern-grown wrapper leaf. 

In New York the animal industry and dairying have been improved by investi¬ 
gations made by the New York State station on ensilage, waste products of man¬ 
ufactures for feeding stuffs, processes of cheese manufacture, and elaborate tests 
of dairy breeds. 

In Missouri the investigations on the draft of wagons with broad tires have 
shown their advantage in nearly all conditions. This seems to be a tiling which 
the League of American Wheelmen have thought a good deal of. They published 
a large edition of the station bulletin on the subject at their own expense. 

In New York also the station connected with the Cornell University has made 
a very careful investigation on the care and preservation of farm manure and the 
effects of careful tillage. 

The Connecticut Storrs station has been notable for its studies on the nutri¬ 
tive valuo and digestibility of forage crops; and it has carried on a large number 
of cooperative experiments with fertilizers, also cooperative experiments on the 
effect of nitrogenous food materials on milk production. 

Ohio, by some feeding experiments, seems to have shown that much more stock 
food per acre can be secured in Ohio from corn than from sugar beets, and they 
have also had a good deal to do with showing the superiority of shallow over 
deep cultivation of corn on Ohio soils. 

The Mississippi station has done a very important work for the South on the 
development of the growth of forage plants and the live-stock industries, along 
with which went a demonstration of the value of cotton seed and products for 
stock. 

Of the stations in the irrigated regions we have an example in Utah, where 
important work has been done in improving the methods of tillage with special 
reference to the conservation of moisture, and by studies of alfalfa at different 
stages of growth, etc. 

In Vermont we have special investigations on the chemistry and physiology of 
sap flow as related to the maple-sugar industry. ’ 

In California a large amount of work has been done in the distribution of seeds 
and plants of improved varieties, in helping the wine industry and the olive 
industry by investigations on the raising of grapes and olives, ana in the making 
of wine and olive oil. 

In Oklahoma effective investigations have been made on the culture of Kafii 
corn. 

In Rhode Island there have been important investigations on the feeding and 
breeding of ducks and geese. 

In Nebraska, the station has had a good deal to do with promoting the grow¬ 
ing of alfalfa and winter wheat instead of spring wheat, by which the Stale has 
got to be a large producer of wheat, raising some 80,000,000 bushels in 1897. 
Its investigations of subsoiling in that region have been very important, and 
have resulted in increasing the yield of corn in some oases from 10 to 80 bushels 
per acre. 
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In Arkansas, some practical experiments on economical methods of producing 
pork and beef in connection with the raising of cotton, have been made with a 
special view to the improvement of the worn cotton soils. 

Lastly, we come to the higher work of the stations, which relates to the new 
methods, crops, or industries introduced by the stations. There is time to give 
only a very few examples. 

The Wisconsin station has been instrumental in introducing a variety of 
barley known as the Manshury barley. This increased the averageyield several 
bushels per acre in Wisconsin with a result worth millions of dollars annually to 
the State alone. This station and the Minnesota station have been largely instru¬ 
mental in introducing the growing of rapo in these States, and it is now grown 
on thousands of farms to the advantage of the farmer. The Wisconsin station 
was fortunate enough, after several other stations had made imperfect successes, 
to perfect a reliable milk tester—the Babcock milk tester—and that has very 
largely revolutionized the business of dairying in this country. 

The Pennsylvania station, and many other stations, have recently been engaged, 
as you doubtless know, in investigations on sugar beets. This together with what 
work the Department of Agriculture lias done, has shown definitely where good 
beets for sugar can be grown, so that we do not need to work on that problem 
any more. The question of manufacture now remains for other people, working 
along economic and commercial lines. 

The Maine station has shown that apples can be raised successfully in Aroos¬ 
took County, and now thousands of barrels of apples are shipped out of that 
county annually. 

Storrs station, in Connecticut, has made very important original investigations 
on problems connected with the nutrition of men and of animals, working out 
the apparatus and methods of experimenting, which can now be adapted to exper¬ 
iments with all sorts of farm animals, and the Department of Agriculture nas 
recently taken up that work in Pennsylvania, and we are going further than any¬ 
body in Europe has gone in studying certain problems connected with the nutri¬ 
tion of men and domestic animals. 

In Ohio a method of watering greenhouses by snbirrigation has been originated, 
which it is claimed will largely increase the product and make the crops less sub¬ 
ject to disease. 

In Florida the introduction of the velvet bean seems to have been a great thing 
for the State, resulting in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. It can 
also be used as a forage crop. Individual orange growers say they save as much 
as $1,000 annually by the use of the bean. Cassava is a new crop, and seems to be 
especially adapted to the sandy soil of Florida. One factory for the manufacture 
of starch from cassava has been built, and it seems that starch can lie made quite 
cheaply from this plant. 

The California station has been engaged in soil investigations, especially on 
alkali lands, and these have been along lines not previously attempted, and a great 
deal of information has lieen obtained, which has brought into agricultural use 
largo tracts of land which before were thought to contain alkali in such propor¬ 
tions as to make them useless. This has been an important result. 

Speaking of Kafir corn, which was introduced into Kansas by the Department 
of Agriculture and taken up by the Kansas station, in 1898 over a half million 
acres of this corn were grown on Kansas land, a value of about $6,000,000. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner ) Does it mature in Kansas all right?—A. I 
think so. I am speaking generally now; there may be localities where it will 
not. That is, of course, a dry-soil plant, and that is a great advantage for certain 
regions of Kansas. 

Let me speak briefly of a few hindrances which the stations have in their work, 
but from which,however, they are yearly escaping more and more. There has 
been to a considerable extent a failure to understand the real purpose of the 
stations, and there has been disappointment that they have not undertaken, I 
might say, more farm operations. It should be borne in mind all the time that 
the act under which the stations are operating has been framed with reference to 
the needs primarily of institutions where science is to be used for the benefit of 
agriculture, so that the stations are to work, so to speak, from the scientific end 
to the practical, and not to carry on farming operations for the sake of showing 
what good farming is, after the manner of the model farm or anything of that sort. 
Ignorance of this fact has often been coupled with a failure to appreciate the needs 
and requirements of scientific work on behalf of agriculture, so that many have 
supposed that tho workers in such institutions could engage very largely in outside 
work, such as lecturing, teaching, etc. Now, if the stations are to do their best 
work, the men engaged in them must give their time very fully to their investiga¬ 
tions and must be allowed to pursue these investigations according to the methods 
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demanded by the investigations, and must not be hampered by outside duties; and 
a failure to appreciate that by the people and boards of management has often 
hindered their work. 

But there is a general hindrance due to political influence working too actively in 
the organization of these stations, and it is well that the people should understand 
that and safeguard these institutions against it. In most of the States the board 
is appointed by the governor of the State, either with or without the consent of 
the legislature, and these boards have such terms of office that the membership 
can be more or less shifted for political purposes, and it has been done too largely. 
Of course every one can see that this is not the field in which political action is 
proper, safe, or wise. 

Now I want to say in that connection that I am not one of those who take a 
narrow view of the field of political activity. I think there is a wide field where 
political influence may properly exert itself, but when it comes to the manage¬ 
ment of educational and scientific institutions it is impossible for me to see how 
we can have a good state of things until these institutions are completely rid of 
personal and political influences and considerations. 

Then there nave been, as a result of many causes, shifting policies in the man¬ 
agement of these institutions, so that the officers have changed too frequently, 
and that has been a great hindrance to efficient work. We must have men who 
will stick to the work of agricultural experimenting long enough to accomplish 
the best work. Another difficulty arises from a lack of proper organization of 
the stations; the different workers have oftentimes been too independent of each 
other; at other times there has been too much meddling on the part of the board 
of management, who should confine their work to general matters. Then at the 
outset, and, to a considerable extent still, there is a lack of thoroughly trained 
men for this work. We are making this up every year, but that has been one of 
the difficulties. The haste for immediate results has been a considerable hin¬ 
drance. As soon as the stations are established, fanners and others want some¬ 
thing to show at once. In most lines of experimenting with which I am familiar 
we can not detennine much in 1 year or 2 years. It takes time, and if you hurry 
the thing too much you spoil it; and, connected with that, there has been a 
demand for too many kinds of work. The stations have a certain amount of 
money, and there are all sorts of questions, a thousand problems in any State, 
and of course it is not wise for any one station to take up more than a few and 
work them up thoroughly; lmt the demand for a little work here and a little 
there has, in many cases, spread the work out too much. 

On the other hand, there are many hopeful indications looking to the strengthen¬ 
ing and improvingof the work of the stations. Every year they have a better equip¬ 
ment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among spe¬ 
cialists and introduce new lines of work in that way. Then there is being made 
yearly a clearer distinction between the educational work which the college can 
properly do and the experimental work which the station ought to do. Finally, we 
have in an increased measure the cordial support of Congress and State legislatures 
and the people. I think it is very remarkable how the appropriations for experi¬ 
ment work have been made in Congress without demurrers and how those of the 
State legislatures have been increased from year to year, evidently with the back¬ 
ing and approbation of the people; and there are many evidences that farmers 
and people generally approve the work of these stations. 

Now, if I may be allowed to sum up in a few words the general results of the 
movement in this country for agricultural education and research, I would say 
first, that it has given us a body of trained leaders and experts, so that we are 
prepared as we have never been before for advanced work along these lines; 
secondly, we have an up-to-date American literature on American agriculture the 
like of which has never been seen. Reference has been made to the work done 
in England, and it is only a few years since we were compelled in this country to 
depend very largely on English works on agriculture for our agricultural litera¬ 
ture. This was unfortunate in many ways; but now we have a literature of our 
own which is up to the times and from an American standpoint. As a part of 
this some SO books have been published within the past few years whose authors 
are college and station men. Thirdly, there has been a free distribution of a vast 
amount of accurate and useful information. When yon have made all the allow¬ 
ance that you can fairly make for crudity and misinformation which the station 
and Department publications may from time to time contain, you can still say 
that a very large amount of accurate and valuable information has been dissemi- 
hated, and this has been more thoroughly done in the United States than it has 
been in any other country. This is a special feature of the work which our for¬ 
eign friends comment upon when they come to have a knowledge of it. In the 
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fourth place, I think we may fairly claim that the colleges and stations have 
been an important factor in breaking down the traditional opinion that agricul¬ 
ture is of necessity a nonprogressive art, and this is a work the effects of which 
will accumulate as the years go by. Fifth and lastly, they have been an impor¬ 
tant factor in making the state of the ignorant, shiftless, and nonprogressive 
farmer worse than it used to be. I think this work is also cumulative, because it 
is becoming clearer every year that if a man is to be successful in agriculture, as 
in other arts, he must be progressive and seek up-to-date information and ideas. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) With reference to this movement of experiment 
stations, are any of these men appointed by the United States Government?—A. 
No. The experiment stations are State institutions, each under its local board. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The distribution of the agricultural colleges 
over the country is "shown in your statement, is it not?—A. Yes; generally. 

Q. Is there one in every State?—A. Yes; one in every State; at least each has 
a college in which agriculture is taught. 

Q. And an experiment station?—A. Yes. 


Washington, D. C\. June 24,1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEOROE X. HOLMES, 

Assistant Statistician, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 2 p. m., Second Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. 
Mr. George K. Holmes, Assistant Statistician in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, being first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Representative Gardner: You may proceed in your own way. 

The Witness; The agricultural element is the largest one in our population. 
In 1890,8,500,000 persons were employed in gainful agricultural occupations of 
all sorts, out of 22,750,000 persons employed in all gainful occupations. Of these 
8,500,000agricultural workers for gain 3,000,000 are agricultural laborers, or those 
who work for wages, while 5,500,000 are- farmers, who constitute the proprietor 
class, including not only owners, but proprietor tenants. 

I mention these numbers not because they are new to you, but to suggest to 
you to bear in mind how important an element in our population this agricul¬ 
tural one is. 

Now, let me proceed to a consideration of the wages and earnings of this labor. 
Since 1866 the Department of Agriculture has collected statistics of the wage rates 
paid to agricultural laborers in all of the States and Territories, and the statistics 
have been brought down to 1895. In the last-named yearan agricultural laborer 
on the average received $17.69 per month, without board, during his actual em¬ 
ployment. This is a decline of $1.49 from the average of 1893, when .the financial 
depression began and when the farm laborer's wage rate was higher in this 
country than at any time since 1869, when it was $19.49 in gold. 

I have taken the Department's grouping of States—and I think that the names 
of the groups will sufficiently indicate where they are—and have computed the 
average wage rate for each of these groups, giving proper weights to each State 
in each group with regard to the number of agricultural laborers living in it. In 
the Eastern States the averago wage rate per month without board in 1895 was 
§29; in the Middle States, $23.80; in the Southern States, $12.71: in the Mountain 
States, $30.04; in the Pacific States, $31.68. 

The Department has also collected statistics of the wages of farm labor with 
board, and I have taken pains to subtract the rates with board from those with¬ 
out board to ascertain how large or small the farmer's allowance for the cost of 
the board of an agricultural laborer is. The result is that in 1895, as an average 
for the United States, this allowance was $5.67; and at no time covered by the 
investigations of the Department has the allowance been higher than $7.05 in 
gold in 1869 

To a person unaccustomed to agricultural conditions throughout most of the 
country this allowance for board seems exceedingly small; but it is partly 
accounted for by the fact that in the .South it is mostly the custom to feed farm 
laborers, if they receive board as an element of wages, by issuing rations to them 
consisting of hardly more than a certain amount of corn meal and bacon. This 
ration is a cheap one, the allowance for which in the Southern States is $4.03 per 
month, and brings the average for the whole country down to tho figures that I 
have given to you, $5.67. 
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Here are 8,000,000 workers, using the figures for 1890, having we do not know 
how many dependents upon them in them families—but very likely 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000—who are receiving but $17.89 per month without board, and then only 
when actually employed; and I could hardly use figures or other statements bet¬ 
ter to show how low is and must be the economic condition of this large popula¬ 
tion group. 


I have been able to compute the actual earnings of these agricultural laborers. 
Of course you understand the distinction between wage rates and earnings, and 

I want to be sure that I am not misunderstood when I say that I have computed 
the wage earnings. I took from the last census the average time during which 
these persons were out of employment for the year 1890 and subtracted it from 
one year, in order to find the time of employment. This probably gives us a 
larger period of employment than these farm laborers actually had, because I 
think that the census figures of idleness are too low in all occupations, especially 
in the occupation of apiculture. But, however that may be, 1 have multiplied 
the wage rate per month without board into the time of employment, which 
appears to be 11.85 months as an average for the United States and hardly below 

II months in any one State. As the computation stands, the actual earnings of 
the 8,000,000 of agricultural laborers of this country in the year 1890 amounted 
to $845,500,000, or an average of only $215 per individual during that time. 

This is the lowest-paid labor of all the great occupation groups in this country, 
and the income would hardly seem sufficient to provide subsistence for a family. 
Of course, it may be that the laborer has a garden, or that he has the privilege of 
getting his firewood from his employer's farm—and these things are frequently 
done, and when so are a considerable element of income—but even with consid¬ 
erable allowance for this addition to the total income of the farm laborer, it is a 
poor one and makes his condition, it strikes me, a lower one than that of any other 
great class of workers. 

In the South his computed individual earnings for 1890 are only $147 in North 
Carolina; $140 in South Carolina; $182 in Alabama; $178 in Mississippi, and $158 


in Tennessee. 


If the number of these laborers in the whole country were not so large no such 
aggregate earnings as $845,500,000 could be shown; but even this sum, as large as 
it may appear at first, is not as large as the earnings of persons engaged in trade 
and transportation. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain an estimate of the actual earnings in 
1890 of each large class of workers for hire—and by large class I mean the 
large groups given by the Census Office. These estimates were made by some 
experts in Washington for a special purpose, and have never been published. 
Of course they are only estimates, because it would be imjKMsible to ascertain 
the actual earnings of any large class of persons, especially for the entire wage¬ 
working population of the United States; but I am informed that wage-rate 
averages in the Department of Labor records were largely used for the purpose, 
with some allowance for idleness. 


Well, as I have said, the agricultural laborers received $645,500,000; persons 
engaged in trade and transportation received $746,000,000, or $100,000,000 more, 
although their number is given as only two millions; persons engaged in domes¬ 
tic and personal service, their number being about four millions, received 
$9)43,000,000, or $300,000,000 more than the agricultural laborers did; while per¬ 
sons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries received $2,197,000,000. 
The number of persons last "named is about five millions. It therefore appears 
that the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries, who are 
about a third of the wage earners, received nearly half of the entire earnings of 
labor during the time covered by this estimate, while the agricultural laborers, 
who are about one-fifth of the wage earners, received less than one-seventh of the 
total earnings. 

This is the first detailed estimate of the earnings of allot the labor of this coun¬ 
try—the first estimate of any kind, except the very roughest—and it may be 
interesting to you to pursue the subject somewhat further, for the sake of com¬ 
parisons with agricultural laborers. 

The allowance of actual yearly earnings made by these experts is $225 to fisher¬ 
men. Please remember that the actual ascertained average for agricultural labor¬ 
ers published by the Departmentof Agriculture for 1890 was $215. Well, the per¬ 
sons engaged in domestic and personal service received, it is estimated, $227; the 
persons engaged in trade and transportation, $340; various unclassified pursuits, 
including lumbermen, quarrymen, stock raisers, woodchoppers, etc., received $872; 
miners, $420; while lastly, the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries received, it is estimated, $445. That is the highest average given by 
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these experts to any one of these large classes of occupations, and of course, does 
not include board. 

Now I want to turn away from this subject to the kindred one of the income of 
the fanner. 

The fanner, you will remember, is known to us as the agricultural proprietor, 
whether an owner or whether a tenant for money rental or a share or the crop. 
In all these cases we understand the proprietor to be a farmer in this country. He 
is not a man in any case who works for hire. 

Now the product of agriculture in the United States in 1889 was reported by 
the enumerators of 1890 to be worth $2,500,000,000. Iaufnot saying that they 
told the truth about this, but of course there was no willful misrepresentation. 
The general understanding is—and I may say in regard to this that I have the 
opinion of the special agent who had charge of agriculture in the census of 1890, 
Mr. Hyde—the general opinion is that this statement of the value of agricultural 
products by the census of 1890 is t<x) low. These values are very difficult to ascer¬ 
tain, and there were not only underestimates but omissions. Mr. J, R. Dodge, 
formerly statistician of the Department of Agriculture, estimated the value of 
the farm products in 1889 to be about $3,500,000,000, after allowing for some dupli¬ 
cation, but this estimate is merely an estimate, and not being acceptable as suffi¬ 
ciently founded upon facts, it is safer to use the census figures with the under¬ 
standing that they are certainly too low. Let us see how this sum was distributed. 

We are able to determine several of the recipients of this product, and approxi¬ 
mate, in some cases quite accurately, the amounts that they receive. The wages 
of the 3.000,000 agricultural laborers during the 11.35 months while they were 
employed, as I have stated before, was $645,500,000. 

The enumerators of the census reported for each farm the value of the com¬ 
mercial fertilizers that were used on the farm during the agricultural year, and 
their value was $38,500,000. 

Then, again, it was ascertained in the census that the mortgages on the farms 
occupied by owners amounted to about $1,000,000,000, and the interest on these 
mortgages was $76,750,000. How much of theproductof agriculture went to pay 
the interest on crop liens has never been ascertained, but Iliave made inquiries of 
scores of cotton planters and cotton dealers and other persons who are familiar 
with the conditions of cotton raising, and I have estimated that the interest on tiie 
crop liens in the South, and these are mostly liens on the cotton crop and very 
little on any other crop—amounted to $120,006,000 in 1890. This is at the rate of 
40 per cent on the debt for the year, and all cotton men tell me that this is a mod¬ 
erate estimate. 

The taxes that fanners paid in 1890 arc of unknown quantity, but I have taken 
the average tax rate on all property at its estimated true value for that year, as 
reported by the census, and this was 0.73 of 1 per cent. At this rate of taxation 
on the farmers' entire capital the amount of taxes paid by the fanners of the 
country in 1890 was $116,666,000. 

Now, before I state the remainder of this distribution of the product of agri¬ 
culture. I ought to say that I am going to give you the result that I am aiming at 
in two forms. 

In the first place, I am going to allow the farmer a theoretical interest on his 
farm capital after deducting the mortgage interest that I have already allowed, 
and then see how much of the product there is left for the payment of wages to 
the proprietor farmer. Then I am going to allow the fanner wages before allow¬ 
ing him interest on his farm capital, and see whether he has any product left for 
the payment of interest to himself. 

In the first instance I allow the farmer a theoretical interest at the rate estab¬ 
lished for farm mortgages by the census of 1890. which was 7.7 per cent, and after 
deducting the mortgages on the farms occupied by owners this rate of interest 
multiplied into the remainder of the fanners’ capital, as stated by the census, 
amounts to $1,050,000,000. After taking the foregoing items of distribution from 
the value of the products of agriculture there remains only $410,000,000 to go to 
nearly 5,500,000 fanners, and this gives them only $8.88 a month for 12 months as 
an equivalent of wages. 

Let me now reach a conclusion in the other alternative. I will allow wages at the 
rate of $22.61 per month for 12 months to the nearly 5,500,000 fanners and that 
exactly absorbs this remainder of $410,000,000, so that, assumingthat our statistics 
are not so very far from the tnith, it appears that/'if you allow interest to the 
farmers on their farm capital they earn substantially no wages; and. pn the other 
hand, if you allow them no interest they receive but $22.61 per month as wages. 

This is a rather bold way in which to attack this problem, and one of winch I 
do not fully approve, in view of the inaccuracy of some of the statistics. 
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The value of farm products as reported by the census being unquestionably 
too low, of course the remnant of product allowed for the earnings of the farmer 
after the allowance of interest is made is too small, but I am inclined to believe 
that, as faulty as the statistics of the value of farm products may be, it is never¬ 
theless probable that one of these alternative conclusions is at any rate significant 
of too much of a competition. 

Now the question naturally arises, why is the farmer in this situation? ThiB is 
a question that has been agitating the farmer’s mind for a considerable number 
of years, and has interested students, scholars, and economists, and political and 
social agitators, and has received many sorts of answers. Probably I can give 
yon nothing new in the way of answer myself, but I want to say briefly that my 
explanation is that the farmer and farm laborer do not produce enough wealth, 
as measured in price and exchange, to make the situation any better than it is. 

It would seem that the application of unskilled human labor, even with the aid 
of the very excellent and labor-saving machines and implements that are used in 
agriculture, fails to produce wealth enough per capita of workers to afford the 
payment of better wages, and to return to the farmer after the sale of his prod¬ 
ucts enough to pay him both full interest and good wages on the one hand, or, if 
we allow him no interest at all, not enough to return to him a respectable com¬ 
pensation for his labor. 

It is in evidence from census returns that the agricultural product in the latest 
census year was only $293 for each farmer and farm laborer. In this computation I 
have not included the wives and children of farmers and farm laborers, unless it 
has been the case that they received wages for labor on the farm. As I have said 
before, it is confessedly a low valuation of farm products that the census has 
reported, so that the average I have just mentioned is one that is too low. 

The various parts of the country differ materially with resjiect to the average 
value of the agricultural product per worker, and I have had some computations 
made for the five geographical divisions established by the census of 1890, in order 
to see how the different regions vary. 

The lowest per capita product—-and please bear in mind that when I say “ per 
capita ” in connection with this matter, I mean per capita of fanners and labor¬ 
ers engaged in agriculture—the lowest per capita product is in the South Atlantic 
States, where it is only $177. These are cotton, and to some extent, tobacco 
States. 

The next group of States in order is the South Central, with an average of $211. 
These are also cotton States, and to some extent, tobacco States. 

The States of neither of these groups are exporters of grain nor of animals and 
dairy products. Of course there are minor exceptions to my sweeping statement, 
as, for instance, the exportation of cattle from Texas,but my statement is, I 
believe, substantially true. 

Upon coming to the North, the agriculturist produces a higher product in 
value. In the North Central States, which contain most of the great corn and 
wheat States of the Union, and which are prominent as producers of live stock 
and animals and dairy products, and States also where agricultural machines and 
improved implements are much more in use than in the South, in these States, 
the product per individual is $382, or more than twice as much as in the South 
Atlantic States. 

Next in order of product per worker are the North Atlantic States where the 
amount is $389. These are the States of more dense population, with more diver¬ 
sified agriculture, with the fliore numerous cities and large towns, and with the 
better local markets. 

Last among the groups of States is the one called the Western, for which the 
average agricultural product is $519. This is the largest of all, and if our theory, 
together with the information that wo have in a general way with rogard to api¬ 
culture and horticulture, holds good, then it is this highest product of agricultural 
wealth in the Western division of States—which includes the Pacifio States—that 
permits the comparatively high rate of farm wages in that part of the country. 
The statistics of the Department of Agriculture Bhow conclusively that the high¬ 
est farm wages are in the Western group of States, and that the Eastern States 
stand next, and these are the groups of States that stand highest in the value of 
the product of agricultural wealth per worker. 

A larger value is produced in manufacturing than in agriculture, namely, $896 
per worker, and wages are very much higher in the manufacturing industries 
than they are on the farm. There must be a product of wealth before the wages 
can be paid, and other things being the same in different industries, wages can go 
up only as the product permits them to go up. 

Now the fact is that the farm prices of moat of the agricultural products are 
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and have heen for years declining. Without regarding it as necessary to mention 
exceptional years, I may say that the prices of most of the principal products on 
which the farmer depends for his income have been declining. I would except 
most of the meat, dairy, and poultry products; but notwithstanding these impor¬ 
tant exceptions, the fanner has had to face declining prices, and in order that he 
might hold his footing he has needed to depend upon reducing the cost of produc¬ 
tion, upon facilities and cheapness of transportation, upon an increase of product, 
and upon combinations with his fellow farmers to keep up or increase the farm 
prices of his products. 

That his product has increased per acre, generally speaking for all agricultural 
products, is very doubtful. The statistics that we have show small changes, one 
way and another, but I doubt that these statistics are precise enough to enable us 
to place much dependence upon fine distinctions. They are prmcipally trust¬ 
worthy in pointing out distinct movements one way or another, or as indicating 
stationary conditions; but the statistics of agriculture in this country do not 
indicate any distinct movement towards intensive agriculture, although that 
movement is taking place, it is well known from observation in special directions. 

So much for the farmer’s dependence upon increased production in order to 
increase his income. 

Transportation has done great things for him. 

One whould hardly need to say more than that the freight rate on wheat per 
bushel from Chicago to New York had decreased from 321 cents to 12 cents since 
1867, to express strongly the enormous decrease in freight rates on agricultural 
products in general and to show how important this reduction has been to the 
farmer. 

If I need to reenforce the statement that I have just made with regard to the 
freight rate on wheat. I will mention corn. The all-rail rate on a bushel of corn, 
on the average, from Chicago to New York was 36J cents in 1858, and it declined 
to Ilf cents in 1807. 

A reduction in freight rates, which has been going on all over the United States 
and across the oceans, has given the fanners a new problem to solve. It has 
given them a world market for several of their largest, and in the aggregate, 
most remunerative crops, and for their cattle and swine. 

This reduction in the rates of transportation has created millions and millions 
of competitors for our fanners. 

It has made them competitors with ono another, and perhaps this is of as great 
importance as the fact that foreign competitors have been created. The Eastern 
farmer, when he found himself placed in competition with the West, had to 
change and diversify his agriculture materially, and has t>een able to save him¬ 
self only because of the density of population and the proximity of cities and 
towns, and by the use of fertilizers which he has saved and prepared himself. 

It may be that this gradual extension of the area of competition and of the 
number of agricultural competitors has largely lieen the cause of the falling 
prices of those products whose prices have fallen and of the prevention of the 
further increase of the prices of those products that liave increased in price. And 
yet, were it not for the present means of transportation, the farmer would be 
living in the ways of the Backwoods. 

I will turn now to say only a few words with regard to another dependence that 
I mentioned that the farmer might have for increasing his net income, and that 
is through decreasing the cost of production. 

It is difficult to form an opinion with regard to this. The most that we can do 
is to draw inferences, because little is known with regard to the cost of prodne- 
inganyagricultural product excopt cotton. 

We know unstatistically that the farmer has increased the use of machines and 
implements, and that he is using better and more labor-saving machines and 
implements than he ever used before, and we think that we know that the human 
labor element in agricultural production is a diminishing one relativo to the 
amount of the product. 

I have been allowed to get some information from the office copy of the report 
of the Department of Labor on hand and machine labor, and I will make a few 
comparisons for yon. 

First, let me compare the raising of 1 acre of corn in 1855 with the same acre 
in 1894. In the former year the shovel plow was used for marking the rows and 
for cultivating, the hoe for planting, and a peg in husking by hand. Tho stalks 
were cut with knives, and cut for fodder with an old-fashioned cutter turned by 
hand, and the corn was shelled by hand. , t 

In contrast with this is the raising of the same quantity of corn (40 bushels) on 
the same area (1 acre) in 1894, with the use of the best implements, machines, 
and methods. The plowing was done with a gang plow and corn planter; a 
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machine for cutting and binding stalks, a combined husking and fodder-cutting 
machine, and a steam cornsheller were used. 

The increased effectiveness of labor when aided by machines is clearly brought 
out in this comparison. Machines and improved implements in raising com 
reduced the human labor cost per bushel from 85.77 to 10.57 cents, or 25.20 cents, 
or 70.5 per cent, and reduced the time of human labor from 274 to 41.8 minutes, 
or 84.0 per cent. 

A comparison of the Department of Labor schedules discovers the following 
reductions in the cost of human and animal labor, per bushel, caused by the use 
of machines and implements: Com, from 12.58 to 8.27 cents; wheat, 19.17 to 10.18 
cents; wheat (another pair of schedules), 20 to 5.60 cents; oats, 8.88 to 4.07 cents; 
rye, 21.01 to 17.20 cents; barley, 12.94 to 8.54 cents; Irish potatoes, 5.99 to 2.72 
cents. 

The reduction of the time of human labor, per bushel, is as follows for selected 
pairs of schedules: Com, from 58.1 to 22.7 minutes; wheat, 183.2 to 10 minutes; 
oats, 90.0 to 10.8 minutes; rye, 151.2 to 00.4 minutes; barley, 116.2 to 6.8 minutes; 
Irish potatoes, 21.7 to 10.4 minutes. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Does that mean the minutes of human labor which 
are given to each bushel?—A. Yes; from the very beginning of the year, from 
the time of the plowing to the harvesting and stowing away of the grain in the 
granary. My last statement pertains to human labor. In the previous case it 
included animal labor. 

There is a great difference in results between the time when, as ascertained by 
the United States Department of Labor, 20 minutes of human labor were required 
to husk a bushel of com by hand, with the use of a husking peg, and 102 minutes 
to haul the stalks required to produce a bushel of com to a barn and cut them 
into fodder, and the time, as at present, when 17) minutes are sufficient to haul 
the same stalks to a busker and, by the use of a machine operated by Bteam, to 
husk the corn and at the same time cut the stalks into fodder; and there was a 
transition from one agricultural age to another when a man ceased to expend 100 
minutes of labor in shelling a bushel of corn by hand, and employed a steam 
sheller by which a bushel of com is shelled in a minute and a half. When farm¬ 
ers reaped their wheat with sickles and bound the straw by hand, hauled the 
sheaves to the barn and thrashed the grain with flails, these operations, applied 
to one bushel of wheat, required the labor of 1 man for 160 minutes, whereas this 
work is now done, by the use of a combined reaper and thrasher, operated by 
steam, with 4 minutes of human labor. 

Whether the numerous savings in agricultnral labor have, on the whole, enabled 
the farmer to save to himself alarger net income, 1 am unable to say. 

It may be that the effect of all this has gone into lower prices, perhaps partly 
into higher wage earnings of farm laborers—for it is a fact that the wage rates 
of farm labor have, on the whole, been increasing ones. But if the farmer is able 
to extract from his product, above the cost of production, a larger income than 
he has heretofore been able to extract, it is not an increase of which he is sensible. 

But in any discussion of this I should insist that the much increased quality in 
the general standard of living and in the farmers’ living should be taken into 
account. 

This is a new age to the farmer. He is now, more than ever before, a citizen of 
the world. Cheap and excellent books and periodical publications load the shelf 
and the table in his sitting room and parlor. He travels more than he ever did 
before, and he travels longer distances. His children are receiving a better edu¬ 
cation than he received hfinSelf.and they dress better than he did when he was a 
child. They are more frequently in contact with town and city life than he was. 
They have a top buggy, and a fancy whip, and a pretty lap robe, with a fast step¬ 
ping horse, whereas their father had an old wagon and a less expensive horse. 
The farmer’s table is better, too; his food is more varied, and more of it is bought 
by him and less of it is raised on his farm. 

Now, all this costs money, and if the fanner has nothing more to show for an 
increased net income, if he is receiving one, than his advanced standard of living, 
it is, after all, a good deal of a return. 

In recommendations that you may make with regard to trusts, I beg that yon 
will bear in mind the immense agricultnral interests of the country. The farm¬ 
ing element constitutes one-third of our population, and, while the capital owned 
by this fraction of our population is small, compared with that invested in man¬ 
ufacturing and mechanical industries, yet after all it is numbers of people rather 
than dollars of wealth that are entitled to primary consideration. 

A trust is not restricted in its nature to an association of men who are million¬ 
aires and manufacturers of refined sugar, or of cottonseed oil, but it may include 
common, everyday farmers, dairymen, and fruit growers, and, as a matter of fact. 
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these men have been organizing trusts and conducting them more or less success¬ 
fully, and are anxious to do so, in all parts of the country and in some cases upon 
a large scale. 

There is a trust movement among agriculturists which has obtained a success¬ 
ful foothold after many failures, and the fundamental reasons for this movement 
I will briefly state. 

Farmers are so numerous that they are frequently and severely subject to com¬ 
petition with one another in the disposal of their products; and, probably more so 
than with any Other class of producers, are naturally at the mercy of the middle¬ 
men, or the men who buy directly from them and dispose of the farm products to 
wholesale dealers or consumers. 

The farmer is more or less isolated; ho lacks capital; unaided and alone he is 
generally unable, to reach consumers directly; and so, operating independently, 
he is compelled to accept the services of the middleman and the middleman buys 
from the fanner practically upon commission, and sells for cash or upon short 
time; and thus, without furnishing much, if any, capital himself, compels the 
farmer to supply the capital for his operations and makes the farmer suffer for 
losses by bad debts or any other causes, to say nothing of tho frequent dishonesty 
of the middleman and his false reports with regard to the prices ho receives if he 
sells upon commission. 

You may call to mind some neighborhood in which tobacco is produced. It is 
visited by perhaps one or two tobacco buyers. They are in tacit, if not express, 
agreement as to the prices they will pay, and since practically the individual 
farmer can not reach a tobacco warehouseman or manufacturer m any other way 
ho is compelled to accept what these buyers offer. 

The farmer, acting alone in his dealings with men of concentrated capital and 
power, as is generally the case with the men and associations that buy and handle 
his products, is in a position that is economically weak, and I believe that it is 
fair to say that one of the reasons why the fanner has been and is discontented 
is because lie has fought the battles of production and trade single handed. 

Before proceeding to state the extent to which farmers have carried the trust 
idea and are disposed to carry it. I want to state what my understanding of a 
trust is. I should define a trust to bo an association of individuals, partnerships, 
or corporations for the purpose of regulating, maintaining, or raising prices or 
rates, or for the purpose of regulating the management of the undertaking, in 
which purpose there is a considerable degree of success, but not necessarily that 
of a monopoly. Whether tho operations of such an association should be of large 
dimensions before it may properly lie ti nned a trust, is a question; but apart 
from this the essential principles are the same, whether the association controls 
the hop crop of Oneida County, N. Y., or the hop crop of the United States; and 
any law that may be formed by the United States or by any State I should sup¬ 
pose would be unable to draw the line at any particular place with regard to the 
extensiveness of the operations of the association. 

The Department of Agriculture has endeavored to obtain the names of the 
associations of farmers in this country that are commonly termed cooperative, 
and among these associations are many that are virtual trusts. For instance, 
there is a milk-producers’union that supplies Boston with milk. Until some 
years ago the milk market situation in Boston was this: The buyers, that is the 
dealers in Boston, had an association, and although a milk producer in New 
Hampshire may have been selling to a dealer under contract directly and nomi¬ 
nally with him, yet, as a matter of fact, the farmer was dealing witlxthis associa¬ 
tion of milk dealers, because each individual dealer was acting in agreement with 
the combination of dealers, while the farmer had to deal with this combination 
unaided. 

The farmers were at a great disadvantage, contracts being made under such 
unequal conditions, and in the course of time they formed an association for the 
purpose of dealing in a body, through their representatives, with the representa¬ 
tives of the Boston milk dealers. 


As the business is now carried on, representatives of both organizations meet 
every year and agree upon prices for the remainder of the year. This arrange¬ 
ment is satisfactory to both parties, and the individual farmer finds himself in a 



ply milk to Boston. 

To give another instance of an agricultural trust, let me mention the compre¬ 
hensive and successful one of the California fruit growers. They were compelled 
to form a trust for the purpose of getting remunerative prices, for the purpose of 
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suppressing competition among themselves, for the purpose of getting lower 
freight rates, and for the purpose of finding responsible customers in the East 
and elsewhere. 

As the matter stood, an orange buyer, for instance, would go to an orange 
grower and offer him a certain price for the pick of his crop. The fruit grower, 
not being satisfied with the offer, would decline it, and the buyer would decline 
to buy, just as subsequent buyers would decline to do, because they were able to 
go to neighboring orange growers and obtain the oranges they wanted at the low 
offer that they had made. The result was that the fruit growers, Without know¬ 
ing what the market was or was to be, without knowing trade conditions and 
through freight rates, and without being able to obtain low freight rates on small 
shipments, were eventually compelled, in their own interest, to form what are 
known as “ exchanges.” 

The fruit growers of Santa Clara Valley, for instance, have formed a trust for 
the purpose of suppressing competition among themselves as well as for the pur¬ 
pose of having an expert manager to become acquainted with the conditions of 
the market and make their sales for them. And so there have grown numerous 
fruit associations all along the Pacific coast, embracing oranges, lemons, various 
citrus fruits, grapes, and English walnuts, and all the other fruits for which 
California has become famous; and these associations are coordinated by a cen¬ 
tral exchange in San Francisco, so that the entire fruit business of California is 
in the hands of a trust. It is not called a trust, but it has the essential elements 
of a trust, its objects being, among other things, to suppress competition among 
fruit growers and to regulate and perhaps raise the price of fruit. 

Q. Is that fact established, that one of their objects is the suppression of com¬ 
petition?—A. Well, it is one of them. 

Q. Or to secure the benefit of good prices by combining?—A. It is to combine 
all their fruit, you know, and make a sale of the fruit of all members or many 
members at the same time. 

Q. In suppressing competition, it does not lessen the product, does it?—A. No; 
not necessarily. I do not understand that they undertake to lessen the product. 

Mr. Fillmore Moore: They discourage the production of inferior fruits by 
establishing a standard that does not allow inferior fruit to lie put on the market. 

Tiie Witness: There is no other such immense fruit trust in this country, but 
there are similar ones in Florida, and in various parts of western New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, and in nearly all of the other fruit-growing States. 

I'or many years, at irregular times, cotton planters have held conventions with 
the express object of limiting the production of cotton and of raising its price. 

These conventions have never accomplished anything, although their purpose 
has been practically to form a trust of cotton planters, with the object of con¬ 
trolling the cotton market. It is not necessary to state why their intentions have 
failed, but there may come a day when their intentions will succeed, and when 
that day does come we shall have a gigantic trust, and just as distinctively a trust 
as that of the cotton-seed oil manufacturers. 

I mention these as some of the more prominent instances of the trust movement 
among farmers and to show how extensive it is becoming. 

Whatever legislation is to be enacted with regard to trusts must necessarily 
apply to this fanners’ movement, and I beg to suggest that it should not be enacted 
without a recognition of the fact that this movement has been beneficial, in no 
unreasonable sense, to a large fraction of our producers. 

Now, I should like to say a few words with regard to cooperation among farmers. 
This has been and is an extensive movement. The Department of Agriculture has 
obtained the name and address of nearly every cooperative association in this coun¬ 
try that is maintained entirely or mostly by fanners. The list contains the names 
of many about which there is some doubt with respect to their cooperative char¬ 
acter, but, with some uncertain allowance for this element, it is probable that 
farmers are now maintaining in this country about 5,000 cooperative organiza¬ 
tions, not including irrigation associations. These include cooperative insurance, 
cooperative buying of farm and family supplies, cooperative selling of farm 
products, the maintenance of cooperative stores, small factories and shops, many 
hundreds of cooperative butter and cheese factories, cooperative elevators, ware¬ 
houses, lumber companies, milling companies, cotton-gmning associations, tele¬ 
phone lines, and so on through a long variety of undertakings, and in addition to 
these there are thousands and thousands of irrigation canius and ditches in the 
arid regions. 

Cooperation among farmers has, it is true, often been a failure.but it has at the 
same time, especially recently, been unquestionably successful, and the failures 
and successes indicate in what respect some small legislation might be helpful. 
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If anything can help the cooperative movement among farmers it would help a 
movement which, if well conducted, is conducive to their welfare. It tends to 
eliminate the middlemen, makes the farmer more of a capitalist, tends to make 
him save, cultivates his knowledge of business, makes him more self-reliant, and 
perhaps, most important of all, unites in one interest both capital and labor. 

I suppose that it would be beyond the province of the United States to legis¬ 
late on the subject of cooperation, but it would be permissible to recommend to 
the States to outline more or less in detail some legislation with regard to the sub¬ 
ject. The difficulties that the cooperative undertakings of the farmers have 
encountered have been incompetent management, dishonest management, and 
lack of capital. Now, it is impossible to legislate honesty and ability into man¬ 
kind, but the law may prescribe certain requirements which will bar out the 
incompetent and the dishonest. For this purpose I would suggest that a coop¬ 
erative association, when incorporated, should be snbject to the supervision of a 
State officer or commission such as that to which banks and insurance companies 
are subjected; that is, a sujiervision consisting of an examination of accounts 
and with a publicity of the business. This, I believe, would protect many a 
cooperator who does not know how ill the business of his association may be con¬ 
ducted until it is too late, and until the collapse follows. 

I desire to say but a few words more, and these relate to the crop-lien system 
of the cotton States. By way of description, I will simply remind you that it is 
largely the custom of cotton planters and their tenants to use their credit with 
the neighboring merchant for the purpose of obtaining their plantation and fam¬ 
ily supplies in advance of the maturing of the crop, and this credit is often 
obtained even before the cotton seed is planted. The trouble with this system is, 
that it permits the planter and his tenants to live in the future, to be improvi¬ 
dent, to be hopeless with regard to their situation; and it is the direct cause of 
the enormous production of cotton in this country, with the constant tendency 
towards overproduction; and is the cause of 5-cent cotton and 4J-cent cotton. 

Now, the cost of raising cotton has recently been determined by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to be 5.27 cents per pound, and the price of cotton at the 
plantation has latterly gone below this. The reasonfor this is that the merchant, 
in order to cover the credit that the planter and the tenant have asked him, and 
to feel financially sure of covering that credit in case of partial crop failure, is 
calling for the production of cotton, cotton, and more cotton. 

I will not say that it will be a wise thing for any cotton State suddenly to extin¬ 
guish this privilege of credit against the future crop, but I believe that it would 
be well, in the way of a beginning, for the States to limit the credit to a certain 
percentage of the value of the cotton produced, this percentage to lie a diminish¬ 
ing one year by year. This would gradually compel the planter to produce the 
principal portion of the supplies used on his plantation, and would practically 
and eventually prevent him from purchasing his bacon in Chicago, his wheat 
flour in Minneapolis, his hay in Iowa, and his corn in various parts of the West, 
As all persons know, who are familiar with the cotton situation, this is what the 
cotton planter should avoid doing; and I tjiink I may safely appeal to the mem¬ 
ber of this commission from Georgia to sustain me. 

Let me summarize briefly the three points that I attempt to make. First, I 
claim that any legislation aimed at the destruction or regulation of trusts will 
apply to numerous farmers’organizations mainly having the object of marketing 
farm products. These associations are an outgrowth of the economic necessities 
of the times; they intend to make remunerative prices for farmers./ind, as far as 
now appears, they have not abused their intentions; they try as much as possible 
to do away with the middleman, who, as ho conducts himself to-day, is one of the 
leeches of American agriculture. While I object to the suppression of these agri¬ 
cultural trusts, I have not the slightest objection against their regulation. Indeed, 
I believe in the regulation of trusts and of corporations. I was reared in a State 
that was the pioneer in the regulation of corporations—the State of Massachusetts; 
and, in accordance with my political rearing, I should like to see the business of 
trusts and corporations compelled to be thrown open to the light of day rather 
than to be indiscriminately suppressed. 

My second point is that industrial cooperation should be strengthened by legis¬ 
lation that will promote honesty and efficiency of administration, and this by 
means of examination and publicity of accounts and manner of doing business. 

My third point is that that curse of the cotton States, the crop lien system, 
should be gradually extinguished by limiting the credit that may be placed on 
the cotton crop to some certain percentage of its value, and by making the limit 
a diminishing one year by year until some low minimum ratiojiefween the credit 
and the value of the crop snail be reached. 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Yon made a deduction from statistics on 
the wages of farmers, in which yCo stated that if interest were not allowed the 
wages would be equal to about $22350 a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that calculation are such items as rent for buildings that he keeps—his 
living comes out of the farm—taken into account?—A. The rent is taken into 
account in the form of interest; but it is douDtful if farmers, in reporting the 
value of their products to the census enumerators, have included living. I doubt 
that very much. They may have done so to some extent. 

Q. You stated that there was no general movement in the direction of intensive 
farming in the United States. Is it not true that the consensus of action among 
agriculturists at this time discourages that movement in this way, that they 
advise against the expenses for mineral fertilizers and other expensive methods 
of intensive farming, and advise the cultivating of less soil and keeping it up for 
crons to plow in?—A. I think that that is their plan, although I do not profess to 
be familiar with the general policy of the experiment stations with regard to that. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) I understand you, in your plan of organization of 
cooperative associations of farmers to advocate the placing of the control in the 
State authority. Do you think that Congress could not exercise any such power 
over those corporations so chartered or organized as are engaged in interstate 
commerce?—A. Well, I suppose so. I do not profesB to be capable of giving you 
a legal opinion on such a subject. 

Q. Would it not be better, if it were possible, for one power to exercise that 
control than for 40-odd?—A. I should rather think so, because the States will not 
go into the movement universally. There might be a pioneer or two. And as 
between the two, I should prefer that Congress should do it. 

t). You spoke of the advisability of the legislatures of the cotton States limiting 
the percentage of liens contracted on the crop. Would not a difficulty in that 
arise from the character of the legislatures themselves in those cotton States? 
The majority of the legislators in the cotton States are generally cotton raisers or 
connected with the cotton raisers.—A. The cotton men aro beginning to realize 
in the South that they are the victims of a bad system. I have heard them say 
so time and time again—the cotton men I have met in the last 8 or 10 years. 

Q. They say they are forced to it. A witness testified to that here a few days 
ago. He said he had deliberately tried to get out of it.—A. They tried that in 
Alabama. They had a proposition to get out of it, not to modify that crop-lien 
system. They had to give it up. The legislature could not pass the act. 

Q. I understand your objection to this lien system is not merely that it causes 
an overproduction, but it is also a very exorbitant drain upon the resources of 
the farmer?—A. It is dreadful. The rate of interest on the liens on the cotton 


crop of the South, it is safe to say, probably averages 40 per cent a year. All 
cotton men will agree that it is at least that. The store system of the South is a 
sort of a peonage; that is what it amounts to with the cotton planter. 

Q. And it has created with successive years a prospective debt to the pro¬ 
ducer?—A. Yes; they are a year behind; at least a year behind. 

Q. So, in fact, the only way to stop the store-lien system in the South is to 
shorten the production of the crop and make better, prices, or a price system of 
some kind, or a longer time in the payment of those liens?—A. You can not 
shorten the production as long as the merchant can say to the cotton planter, 
*‘ You have got to raise so many acres of cotton this year,” and that is what they 
are doing. 

Q. As a statistician, do you think that a matter of 600,000 bales from America 
make a very appreciable change in the Liverpool market as meeting the world’s 
product?—A. That is a difficult question to answer. It is a good deal more of an 
economic question, not merely with regard to cotton', but with regard to an export 
surplus. It is a good deal of a question as to what determines the home price. 
But we do export enough. I think we all agree, to determine the home price. 

Q. Would you not suggest a remedy this way, as a statistician, that instead of 
depending upon the Liverpool market we should manufacture it right here and 
then export the manufactured goods, holding the American wages at home?—A. 
I would like to see that done, of course. I believein home production, and it has 
grown enormously. The number of cotton manufacturers and cotton planters 
has increased enormously. 

Q. And not lessened on the part of New England?—A. I think not; not so far 
as I am aware. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about the cooperative marketing of 
milk at Boston. Have yon any statistics in regard to the price the -oducer has 
to sell his milk for and the price that the consumer has to pay for It?—A. I am 
not aware that our Department ever went into that. We each of us know how 
668a-11 
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much Ve pay in our own cities—how much we have to pay for milk—but we 
have no statistics so far as I am aware. 

Q. You have never made any investigationV-A. No. 

Q. You say you are not certain that the enumerator are able to get the full 
value of the product of the farms when the farmer gives in his product for the 
year?—A. It is doubtful if they do. It is probable that they omit to include the 
fanner’s garden, which is worth $25 or $50, and omit to give certain products on 
the farm; and sometimes he does not, we reckon. 

Q. He is more apt to give what he sells?—A. Yes; but there may be a duplica¬ 
tion, because the fanner may include so many hundred bushels of com and at 
the same time include the steers he sells that he fattens on the com. He may do 
that more or less, and there is a duplication on that to some extent, but nobody 
knows to what extent. You can not draw any very fine distinctions. 

Q. Has the Department ever made any calculations as to the average cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat?—A. Some years ago, about 1893, the statistician of 
the Department made an investigation of the cost of producing wheat and com; 
not the present statistician. I do not know whether they are generally regarded 
as trustworthy or not. 

Q. Can you tell what they were?—A. No; I do not rememlier what they were; 
and the method of the investigation and the form of the schedule and all that, are 
not known to-day. So, in tho absence of having information in regard to the 
schedule and the method of conducting tho investigation, I do not like to say or 
express an opinion as to how trustworthy the figures are. 

Q. (By Senator Mallory.) Relative to this proposition of limiting liens on 
prospective crops, what is the method by which the liens are made now?—A. 
Well, the farmer makes up his mind as to about how much credit lie wants and 
the merchant says, “ Well, you produce so many acres of cotton." and the mer¬ 
chant sees that he gets a good margin against a iiossible crop failure. 

Q. And your idea is that the merchant should not be permitted to advance only 
a certain amount?—A. That will compel the cotton planter to produce his own 
bacon. He should not lie obliged to buy his bacon in Kansas City or Chicago. 

Q. Not only that, but would it not probably diminish the amount produced?— 
A. Yes, it probably would; it would raise the price of cotton to the fanners, prob¬ 
ably, at least, to the extent of compensating linn for the cost of producing. 

Q. Have yon thought of the practical method by which that could be accom¬ 
plished; what kind of a law could be enacted to put that restraint, upon the free¬ 
dom of the merchant to contract?—A. Well, I should say a simple law of perhaps 
one section would be sufficient for that, just limiting the percentage of incum¬ 
brance that can lie placed on a crop prospective or actually in the ground, and I 
should have that a diminishing percentage year by year. 

Q. Will there not be a question as to whether the legislature would have that 
power?—A. They might mortgage a crop before it goes into the ground, as they 
do now, because they nave the permission of the legislature. It could not be done 
at common law. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) You seem to lie pretty hard on the middlemen. How 
is it possible for the agriculturists to get along without the middlemen?—A. 
The agriculturists can not get along without the middlemen. The middleman 
is a necessary link between the producer and tho consumer not only in agricul¬ 
ture, but in all industries. But what I would like to see done is for tne fanner to 
become his own middleman. The service performed by the middeman must be 
performed by somebody. Of course distribution must take plafte, whoever does 
it, and the farmer should do it himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You want the farmer to make the profit and not have 
somebody else have it all the while?—A. Yes; that is the California plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Owing to tho perishable condition of fruits, would it 
not be a difficult thing to assemble all those productions together into a central 
point before distributing?—A. Yes; of course the cooperative natnre of the move¬ 
ment with respect to the assembling and marketing of fruits has its limit. At the 
same time it has been developed to a great extent all up and down the Atlantic 
coast all the way from New York City to Florida and all along the Pacific coast 
it has been developed to a great extent in the truck-garden business and the fruit 
business. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Has not this been its ntmost development 
along the coast: To reach the New York maiket the farmers have organized into 
associations or unions. By getting together they have been more able to make 
proper arrangments of transportation at more opportune time*, probably through 
cars, where before it had to be changed from car to car; andthen any such bar¬ 
gains as they were able to make with one or more markets are not discounted for 
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handling their products, because they come in large quantities; they’’are the 
products of the union and not the products of individuals. Is not tl^at the sum 
total of the advantage they have rffeived up to the present time in the markets?— 
A. Those are the principal points of advantage so far; yes. I do not think they 
have raised the pnce of farm products—truck gardening. 

S . But they have reduced the cost of transporting them?—A. Yes; by having 
oad lots and by dealing with a great railroad corporation as a big body of 


ittriueiB. 

Q. What has been the result of the observation, if there has been any by the 
Department, of these associations extending credit to their members?—A. They 
advance cash. These associations of farmers require cash for sales. They do 
not buy on credit at all when they conduct a buying business. 

Q. Are there not some that buy for their members on credit?—A. I know of 
granges that have gone into that business—the Farmers’ Alliance people. 


Washington, D. C„ April s, 1S98. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. PITT DILLINGHAM. 

Principal Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham was introduced at 5.20 p. m., and testified concerning negro labor in 
the “black belt" of the South and its education, as follows: 

Q, (By Mr, A. L. Harms.) You may state your name.—A. Pitt Dillingham. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Principal of the Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Q. Now, without interrogatories, you may make such statement as you have in 
your mind in regard to the condition of labor in the "black belt.' —A. I would 
like to say to the gentlemen of the commission, to begin with, that perhaps it was 
a little rash for mo to accept the kind invitation to speak this afternoon, but feel¬ 
ing that it was doubtful whether I should have any other opportunity I used it. 
It would be possible, of course, to bring you later a carefully'written out, detailed 
statement. I am on my way North, and coming to Washington and going to see 
Dr. Curry, I found him profoundly interested in the question of the nation's taking 
hold of the education of the colored people. On going to see Commissioner Wright, 
I was told of this Industrial Commission and of the subcommission having to do 
with the condition of agriculture and agricultural labor, and I at once felt that I 
would like to know what was to be done in the study of agricultural labor in the 
black belt. I find, by going through your topical plan of inquiry on agriculture, 
that the questions which you ask are the questions which we would like to have 
asked down there, and the only thing that we hope is that you are not going to 
pass us by. We feel that the time has come when it is possible to turn on the light 
and make an investigation in regard to some of these matters bearing upon the 
condition of the new American oitizen in the black belt; in other words, it is no 
longer a race question; it is no longer primarily a political question; it hak become 
a sociological question and a labor question. We find at last it has entered into 
the universities. You find economists devoting their attention to this question. 
In connection with this, those of us who are living down there and trying to do 
something feel deeply the fact that so far, even though a generation has passed 
since the nation emancipated the colored people, practically nothing, really, has 
ever been done by the Government in the way of careful inquiry into the conditions 
of this new citizen. We realize, too, that this is a very complicated question; that 
it can not be answered bv any one man. We feel that if this commission should 
find it wise, if they should see their way to conduct investigations which would 
throw light upon the conditions of agricultural labor in the black belt, it would 
have a value which it is rather difficult to estimate. I believe you are likely to 
underestimate rather than overestimate its possible good consequences. In other 
words, to meet the very thing that Dr. Curry was speaking of this morning, the 
question of whether or not the nation is going to feel any responsibility in regard 
to this matter, it seems to me that an inquiry conducted by this commission is 
regard to agricultural labor in the black belt will perhaps do more than anything 
else. It will bring home'to the mind of the nation the urgenoy of the situation 
and the nation’s responsibility. 

I said that I would try to give some faots in regard to the condition of things u 
we see them, in Lowndes Connty especially. I ought to say that if there is any 
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reason "why I have a right to say a word here this afternoon, it is simply because I 
have been living for some five years in this connty, which is a typical black belt 
county, one of the blackest in all the black belt, the county selected by Mr. Booker 
Washington when the Calhonn Colored School was started some seven years ago. 
I am not here to tell yon abont the Bchool except as it bears upon this question of 
agricultural labor. The reason why the school was started there was because, in 
the first place,*the cotton belt is where the negro is—that is, an immense per cent 
we know are down there. In the so-called black belt yon have the highest percent¬ 
age of colored as against the white—something over 60 per cent. The desire, there¬ 
fore, was to get into the black belt itself, and getting thdre we got at once into the 
agricultural South, and we found the field hand of the South. When the school 
bell was i ung, it was rung out over a farm as well as a schoolhouse. We wanted 
to give agricultural education, and we were thinking of what we could do to help 
the State of Alabama, among other things, in bringing Borne kind of elementary 
agricultural education to bear in the country districts of the South, Then, if I 
men tion one other fact, you will see our situation. Besides conducting this school, 
we have around about us at the present moment some 70 families of negroes who 
are buying lands, 50-acre farms, at an average of about $7 an acre, on 8 years’ time 
at 8 per cent interest. In other words, we have really a sort of farm village. At 
the center there is a graded school, running from kindergarten up through the pri¬ 
mary and grammar grades, giving also agricultural instruction and training for 
the boys and domestic instruction and training for the girls. We are working for 
the farm and borne, trying to turn out farmers and fanners’ wives. We are sat¬ 
urated, as it were, with this agricultural situation. We have, for seven years, 
been coming up against all the facts of that situation in one way and another, all 
the disagreeable and hard and trying facts, and all of the hopeful ones, and are 
feeling exactly what we understand to be the feeling of every man, whether a 
Northern or Southern man, every educated man who thinks about the situation, 
and that is that the condition of things is bad, that it is urgent, that it is dangerous. 

I say that without being pessimistic, because the peculiarity of the situation as 
we see it is the combination of two things—we see the urgency, we see the danger. 
At the same time we see the hopefulness of the situation if only reasonable stim¬ 
ulus and help and guidancecan be given to that great body, those millions of col¬ 
ored people down there, children of the tropics, right at home. We say, in other 
words, the nation can do just as it pleases. It can have a body of intelligent, tax- 
paying, industrious, thritty citizens, or it can have God only knows what in the 
far future. We do believe, as a result of our 7 years' work down there, that there 
is a very hopeful way out, which we have actually tried, which we see being used 
right under our eyes. Take simply our county, with 28,000 colored people and 
only 4,000 white. Suppose yon ask, Are the colored people going up or down? I 
can not tell you, and for this reason: 1 can tell you of individuals who are going 
up and lean tell you of individuals who are going down, but when it comes to the 
- proportions going up and down, I can not answer the question. I wish I could 
bring it home to you our feeling that the time has come when we should be 
assisted by the nation in getting at the facts concerning the negro. Our situation 
is simply typical. In some way the nation should undertake to assist in the 
inquiries. We have, so to speak, a sociological catechism for our county which 
we have worked ont. We have a book of landowners among the colored people, 
all those who are buying or have bought land, and it is an encouraging book, 
but there is great need of a body of statistics that has not as yet been gotten. 

We are spqakingin a very general way, of course, when we »a.f the situation is 
bad and urgent. We sometimes talk about the ‘ 1 Big Four ’’ in Lowndes County. 
The “Big Four” to ns is the farm, the home, the school, and the church. We 
say that the home is the foundation of the nation. We say again, you can not 
have a home without a property basis for it. We say again, it is not enough 
simply to have the individual home; you must have a neighborhood of homes, and 
these homes must have a community center. You must have homes where you 
can hear the school and church bells ring, and the school making this community 
center must be a school and the church must be a church. I am reporting to you 
from a county that is very much worse than many of the counties in the South. 
Farms, homes, schools, and churches are what make civilisation: make Christian 
civilization, and American civilization. Now, what is happening to these institu¬ 
tions? We see a distinct danger of Africanizing. You remember Prof. N. S. 
Shaler pointed out some time ago that there were certain districts in the cotton 
belt which he said were in danger of being Africanized. That is what we see. 
We see what are called homes, what are called farms, whatriire called schools, 
what are called churches; but they are not They are not homes, they are not 
farms, they are not schools, they are not churches. At the present moment it 
can not be said in any sense that they amount to much, or that in particular 
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the A wiarlrom school system exists in our counter. What is the American school 
system? When you have no schoplhouse, and when you have no teacher, why 
call it a school Bystem? If you must take a Uttle old, tumble-down log hut, with 
no desks or blackboard or map or text-books, except a blue-back speller here and 
there, and the man who teaches can hardly conut his cotton weights, and school 
onlv lasts three months a year, can you say that is an American school system? 
Even if exceptions for the better exist, this condition of things bears as heavily on 
the poor whites as on the negro. Welive in the land of one-roomcabins, merecrop- 
mortgaged cotton peasants. I will not go into details about the homes, Probably 
they are sufficiently familiar to you. We simply have the worst probably that 
there is in the way of one-room cabin living, what is the matter? The two ques¬ 
tions you have asked, your topical plan of inquiry in regard to labor, “sufficiency 
of public-school facilities," No. 23, and No. 28, “ adaptation of public-school curri¬ 
culum to the needs of agricultural people," come very close to what is the matter. 
These questions seem to us of startling consequence for the agricultural regions of 
the country in general, with heavy additional weight for the black belt, because we 
sp© no way out for the colored people of the South except through agricultural 

^Agricultural education, combined with “small holdings ” of land, is to ns the 
wav to get from under the crop-mortgage system. Can we get from under it? 
Well we actually see individuals coming out from under it. They are raising 
their food and buying land, and this largely because of the stimulus that comes 
from having a school in their midst, giving agricultural instruction and training. 
You all know where the negro was at the time of his emancipation. He was 
literally in the air. That is where the nation left lum. He had not a square foot 
of ground. He was hungry. He had no loaf of bread. He had no land to get 
it out of. If he had had the land he had no plow, and if he had had the plow he 
had no mule to pull the plow, and if he had broken up the ground he had no seed 
to put in it, and if he could have gotten his crop started he hail no hoe to cultivate 
it with, and if he had been able to cultivate it he had no basket or bag to pick the 
cotton bolls into. He had a shirt to his back, and probably an old pair of plow 
shoes. However, in spite of all this, we regard the crop-mortgage system as a 
step up. It meant a beginning of free contract. Free contract meant that these 
men had found, as they say down there, “ a man to go on.” That is how they 
have been going ever since, getting an “advance,” and giving the years crop as 
security; eating their cotton before they pick it; living under a credit-pnce system 
out of the store, getting their food over the counter, then finding at the end of 
every year they nave eaten up all they have earned, and that a small or large 
balance is against them. 

Within the last three months (you know we have had two of the severest sea¬ 
sons the South has ever known) one noticeable thing has happened. The negroes 
who are buying land, although they are having a very hard time, are not dis¬ 
couraged. Of those that are not buying land, many get discouraged, and the 
small white fanners or renters are getting discouraged also, and some of them 
are leaving their farms and going onto the railroads and into the cities. 

To come back to the question of the general condition, and what agricultural 
labor has to say about it, we offer onr farm village as an object lesson, for what 
it is worth. It iB not enough, we are sure, to teach the individual, or to secure an 
individual home and farm,but there must be a neighborhood of farms and homes 
grouped about a civilising center, school and church, etc. There is such a neigh¬ 
borhood in Lowndes County ,jendeavoring to lessen the difficulties of the farmer's 
life, to overcome its poverty and its isolation. We believe in the sort of educa¬ 
tion that will give a property basis to the negro’s manhood, and enable him to make 
something of himself. Our hope is to plant these neighborhoods and stimulate 
the growth of them in our county; give an object leeson, and let it work as far 
as it will. We look to the farm village in particular to protect the life of the 
child. This goes to the root of matters, for the child is going to drift into crime 
unless something is done. In our county at present things are going pleasantly 
so far as the race question is concerned. One reason why I speak as I do is 
because white and colored people are working togetherat Calhoun. Mr. Cheenutt, 
a Southern white man sold one of his plantations to us. Now he ia supervising 
the buying of the colored people, and is practically the agent of the school, work¬ 
ing with us. He believes land owning is the way out for both races in Lowndes 
County. Only a very short time before Calhoun was founded there was a race 
war in our county. That means there was aotual organised fighting, and a very 
considerable fight it was. It grew out of an exceptionally aggravating case of arrest. 
Lowndes County has had its full share of lynching, and one or two summers ago 
we had an aggravated oww which caused a lynching not very far from ua, and some 
of the men—not all of them by any means, out some of the men—who had taken 
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part in that race war, carno to Calhonn’s colored farmer, John W. Lemon, a 
graduate of Hampton, and said: “You lead us, we are ready.” And what did he 
say to them. There was his opportunity. He got those men together and said: 
Now just look at the situation, and see what it means. What was the situation? 
Weil, a woman, the wife of a colored man, had been ordered ont into the field; 
she claimed she was sick; the husband then said to the man who ordered her ont 
that she should not go: that she was sick. The white man went for his shotgun. 
When he came back the black man was ready with his gun, and shot the white 
man first. Then finally came the lynching. The black man was hung up and 
riddled with shot. “ What,” now said Mr. Lemon, “ is th#real trouble? Is it not 
the crop-mortgage system, and the control of the labor of yohr wife? On the 1st 
of January you mortgage not only your labor but the labor of yonr wife, and 
the man has a right to the labor of that wife in this case. Is it not better to 
got down to the root of the trouble: to get land and homes, instead of fighting 
and setting all things back? Are we not to go out from under that system, bo 
you can say whether your wife should go to the field or not?” I mention 
this as n typical case. We want to promote kindly race feelings. This story 
hints at what is actually taking place around us. It can not be thrown into 
statistical form, but I think it was worth while, really, to send the group of people 
to Lowndes County—the eighteen people, black and white, educated blacks and 
whites working together in an agricultural settlement; worth while for our farm 
village to help stave off the possible race war that might spring up in our county. 

We find the one thing that enables the black man to pull himself together and 
do something, is to give him the motive and the ambition which the white man 
requires both North and South; the chance to get a home. The other day, lwfore 
I left the South, I visited and held a meeting on the Chesnutt plantation, and on 
the La Grande plantation. The farmers and their wives were present. We 
asked a carefully prepared series of questions, for instance, in regard to their 
farms: How far are you along in breaking up your land? How much new land 
have you taken in? How much cotton are you planting? How much food are 
you planning for? What is your advance going to be this year? Here is the 
point: We found these men were not only very hard at work; they had not only 
broken up the old land in good season, but were taking in new land; they not 
only were planning to l.e sure of plefity of cotton, but they were planning for 
food as never before. And, furthermore, they were all seeing how low they could 
bring down the advance. They were seeing the meaning of thrift; that, no mat¬ 
ter if they raise three times as much cotton as now, unless they raise their food 
and unless they learn how to save, there is no way ont. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean by advance, the advanced these men who will 
rent these lands; the merchant and the landlord?—A. Many of the men who are 
buying land have to get an advance, and they get it from Mr. Chesnutt, or 
through him. 

Q. Is the party who advances land to the tenants the landowner or the mer¬ 
chant?—A. We have both cases. We haje some absentee landowners, and 
merchants who are also landowners. The largest landowner near us is both a 
merchant and a landowner. 

The problem with the negro farmers is to learn how to raise their food and how 
to Bave. This is admitted to be the leading question of prosperity in the agricul¬ 
tural South—diversification of crops and raising of food, and the habit of thrift; 
breaking, in short, with mere cotton raising. Now, these colored fqpuers on the 
Chesnutt and La Grande plantations we found were learning to save, and actually 
thinking of food raising as a part of this. In a Review article which appeared a 
little while ago there was a statement to the effect that the colored man was a fail¬ 
ure as a farmer, saying also that he was a failure largely because slavery had 
existed and produced mere black muscle. Slavery did not prodnee the brain 
essential to our modern farmer. In a way this is only too trne. But it seemB to 
me that to realize this fact is to realize the need there is that now the nation should 


do something and the States shonld do something to teach that man to be a farmer. 

We have a fanners’ conference meeting each month. It is a school in farming 
for the older people. The economic gospel is, raise your food and buy your land. 
The black farmers of onr farm village are now buying some 3,600 acres. Only the 
other day a man wanted to sell 1.000 acres adjoining one of our plantations. So 
the opportunity to get land grows. At the same time I wifi say frankly there are 
landowners arohnd ns who probably do not altogether sympathise with the sell¬ 
ing of land. In other words, they take it that the land buying stands in the way 
of the renting system. There are certain conflicting interests^ The best tenants 
are the men who want to buy land. The point is this, howereri these very men 
say their land is growing poorer all the time, and the people are growing poorer. 
This is a double fact. It tends to create a certain unrest and discontent Under 
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its influence the boys and girls are beginning to drift to the cities. It is an easy 
thing to get to the railroad, and yon can play the tramp on a freight car until you 
get to Washington or Philadelphia. So the negro can help fill the slums of the 
northern and western cities, to say nothing about the black city slums in the 
South already forming. 

One word in regard to the definite proposition which I have been asked to sub¬ 
mit to this Industrial Commission. Are you going to investigate the condition of 
the colored man a i an agricultural laborer? I do not mean colored men in gen¬ 
eral, but the agricultural condition of the negro. Can you investigate that as a 
part of the general agricultural question? If so, can we in any way cooperate, and 
can you in any way help us? It seems to us that carefully selected small areas, 
thoroughly examined from this agricultural point of view, would yield results. 
These areas should bs typical ones, selected in the different States, representing 
different sections of the cotton belt. I am thinkingespeciallyof cooperation with 
such settlements as Calhoun and with the other schools, such as Hampton, Tus- 
keegee, etc., that are actually in the South itself. Some money would be required, 
but money alone would not answer the case. Expert supervision would be still 
more necessary, and what we should want the experts to furnish us with would 
be two things: in the first p ace, a catechism covering the limits of the inquiry to 
be made, and also a certain amount of testimony, taken by the expert himself on 
the spot, to guide and supplement the testimony taken by the various schools. 

1 should like in the time that is left to answer any question, rather than to go 
on talking in a general way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) You may state the extent of this credit system of 
which you speak.—A. It reaches throughout the entire agricultural region. I 
will say that during the last month the bitterest word almost that I ever saw 
written against the merchant was written for a county paper in Alabama by a 
poor, whitefarmor who represents the small, white, iarmingclass. Anystudy of 
the condition of agricultural labor in the Black Belt should include the white 
renter of that region. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytii.) Does the advance lien system, as we call it in South Caro¬ 
lina, extend generally throughout the cotton belt?—A. Yes. 

Q, (By Senator Dantei,.) What is your proposition for the relief of the people; 
educational?—A. Yes. 


Q. Who is to furnish the money for this education?—A. The nation should help. 

Cj. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon mean in the way of agricultural training schools?—A. 
Yes; and I am thinking especially of e ementary agricultural training in the com- ■ 
mon schools, such r s they have to some extent in Ireland at this day. Elementary 
agricultural education-is given in the country districts. Many a little school- 
house has its plot of ground, where the staple crops of the district are cultivated 
by the children. Rusbia and Austria are doing Bimilar things. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) In your observation of the colored people what do 
you think is the general effect of the public school upon them?—A. I am afraid it 
tends to unfit for the real struggle for existence; that it is only too true and per¬ 
fectly natural that the men coming out of slavery think of education simply as 
something to save them from work, es|iecially work with their hands. This is to 
a degree the tendency of the public-school system as it is to-day in the country. 

VmtV. — .7 O-A.L a _ it.. ci.„iL r_* -l n - . •> « ‘'J 


have spoken to me about the same thing. They say that instead of lifting up 
work of the hands, dignifying it, the public school tends to make them think they 
can get through life without work, in particular without hand work. 

Q. Ordinary public school education tends to divert a man from work in some 
cases rather than to encourage him?—A. I think it does. 

Q* What do you say is the average intelligence of these ordinary country or 
farming people in Alabama; do they show a disposition to learn?—A. They do. 
We have boys who walk 8 miles a day to come to school. 

Q. Do not you believe there is more intelligence in these American blaok people 
than in any other black people in a civilised country in the world?—A. I think so. 

Q. Most of the intelligence they got, they got in slavery?—A. I think slavery 
was a school in several ways. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state the condition of yonr school?— A. We 
have had about 800 students on an average daring ths 7 years. We have 18 
workers^ there, about one-third educated blacks from Hampton, and the reet 
educated whites from the North. But Calhoun’s life is peculiarly a neighborhood 
life. We are trying to build np a neighborhood with an institutional object i«sm 
at the center. A i arm, a home, a school, a church make this object lesson. 

Q. Under what control is this school?—A, It is a corporation under no denom& 
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national control. It is seeking in every way to work in conjunction with the 
State, so far as the State finds it possible to work with ns. 

Q. From what source do you obtain funds?—A. Voluntary contributions 
almost entirely. > 

Q. Is your farm owned by the corporation?—A. By the corporation. 

Q. Does your corporation engage in buying land and selling it?—A. No; that is 
done by individuals. 

Q. To what extent does your curriculum go in education?—A. Elementary 
work. We begin with the free kindergarten and go up through the grammar 
grades. Our students run from 5 years to 21 years. We only attempt elementary 
education. 

9 . Have you any graduates from your school?—A. We graduate a class of 10 
this year. It is a mixed school. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Not in color?—A. No; all black. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the condition of your graduates after they 
leave your school?—A. Very promising, indeed. There is only one of our grad¬ 
uates so far about whom we have been disappointed. But the others all promise 
well and are taking hold. For instance, some are buying farms. We have 4 or 
5 students who are already becoming landowners. That is the ambition of all. 
The largest colored church in our part of the county is now taken care of by one 
of our graduates. He is a level-headed preacher of righteousness and of vital 
Christianity. Then again, during the last year our students have reached about 
300 pupils in the county public schools. 

Q. What is the comparison betweou those in your locality who are not educated 
and those who have gone through your schools?—A. Very marked. Of course, in 
a way our students are on trial still, but the energy and determination that they 
are showing, the industry, and the idea they have of what they want in the way 
of homes and farms, and of higher ways of living, is encouraging. 

Q. Are they industrious after getting through?—A. They are all. so far. looking 
toward work, and they are trying to win a home by working and saving. 

Q. Do you educate them to the proper use of the hands?—A. In the use of the 
bands. The manual training room has just come up as a part of our repair shop. 
We are teaching agriculture. Farming and domestic training figure as one-half, 
and the larger half in some ways. Seme of them when they come to graduate 
say: “ The book seemed to us at first the great thing. We found it to be a great 
thing, but now work looks just as large as a part of education. ” 

(J. What is the disposition to go on with their education after leaving the 
schools?—A. Good, so far as we can see. Most important of all, thev are not only 
trying to go on with their e Incation but are trying to educate those around them 
in some way. 

9 . How many of these schools have yon in your State?—A. I do not know any¬ 
thing that is exactly like our settlement and farm village work. I would rather 
stick closely to our own experience in our county. I do not know enough about 
other schools. 

9- You have other schools in the State?—A. We are trying to establish branch 
schools in our own county. 

9. (By Senator Daniel.) Is it not true there is a State manual labor school for 
the colored people in Alabama?—A. The Tuskegee Normal and Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute, at Tuskegee, Ala. Its president, Mr. Booker T. Washington, is one of our 
trustees. 

9- Is that the only one?—A. There is one at Huntsville. 

9- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was it the influence of that school that started up 
your school or was it Hampton that led up to yours?—A. Hampton and Tuskegee 
together. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) What is the condition of agriculture down there as 
carried on by the white people in that county? How does that compare with 
your experience and observation, with those colored people?-A. The small white 
farmers are in the same boat with the colored farmers, so far as the crop-mortgage 
and the credit-price system go, and their effect on land and people. 

9. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is the whole agricultural industry depressed?—A. It is 
depressed. 

0. How do you account for that?—A. That is a pretty big question, but I 
believe the South must have a new agriculture, and that means that she must for 
one thing take care of her soil, feed it, and then take her food nut of it. 

9- (By Senator Daniel.) What can you raise there besides cotton in Lowndes 
Comity?—A. Corn is a leading crop after cotton; oats rank next * 

9- Can you raise corn down there in competition with the coin that oomes from 
the West?—A. No; 1 do not think so. We have not carried our experiment far 
enough to know. 

In regard to the ideal of fuming it seems to ns that one thing is very desirable 
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ami possible in the cotton belt, and that ia 11 sufficiency fanning ” as abasia of 
1 amily life, done with family labor. They can raise food enough. They need not 
compete with the West in raising corn. 

Q. It would not be economy for a man to go into raising that product for putting 
it upon the market for sale, but for home consumption it will pay?—A. That is 
the point. The ideal we try to encourage is simply that of a competence in the 
home, so they can have enough to build and furnish a decent house to support and 
educate their children and have enough for a rainy day, and enough for old age. 
The only highly organized industry in the cotton belt is the cotton industry. 
There is no market yet for other things. 

Q. Cotton is a cash crop?—A. It is a cash crop. 

Q. HowmuchdoyouraiaetotheacreinLowndesCounty?—A. W^haveshown 
the people on our farm how yon can raise a bale of cotton to the acre instead of a 
third of a bale of cotton, the average yield for the county. 

Q. By intensive farming?—A. By intensive farming and by mainly using the cot¬ 
ton seed as fertilizer. When it comes to com—onr experiment last year was to 
show them that instead of getting 15 bushels to the acre, which is the average crop, 
they could just as well get 25 bushels. We believe very much in the effect in the 
South of the leguminous plants, beans and pease. Now that the new facts have 
been discovered, and we know the power of these plants to put nitrogen into 
the soil, we believe very strongly in the building up of the soil through that. 
Nature in the bottoms, of course, by her overflow, keeps certain lands up. All 
the rest of the land is “skinned.” The moment our men begin to own a little 
land, a little bit of dirt as they say, they do not want that washed down and sent 
off into the Gulf of Mexico, and they begin to think also about feeding it. They 
have been taking out and putting nothing back, and now they are beginning to 
feed it and trying to feed themselves out of it. Our practical salvation there in 
agriculture is to develop just that. We must feed ourselves out of it, the land 
under our feet. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How many acres of cotton can 1 hand till, take care 
of?—A. The average farmer has about 25 acres; that means about 8 bales of cot¬ 
ton. They do not get that as an average; the average is a little lower. 

Q. That you mean to say is the total income of your small farmer?—A. Yes, 
with a little corn added. 

Q. What part does the landlord get of that?—A. Lands in our county rent all 
the way from $2 to $3 and 83.50 an acre. 

Q. Is it a cash rent?—A. It is both custom rent, or cotton rent, and cash rent. 
The cash rent is growing. 

Q. How much is the custom rent on the share system?—A. The share system 
has largely gone out among us. It did exist at one time to some extent, and 
involved one-half. But it dropped to one-third, and the people went out of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Was it not practiced very much on the principle of one- 
third for the land and one-third for the man and one-third for the labor?—A. 
Where yon furnished your own stock that would make a difference. 

Q. If the landlord furnished the machinery, he got two-thirds?—A. When he 
did, he got two-thirds, but in our county it gave away to the renting system. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do the native white people cooperate with your educa¬ 
tional efforts there?—A. We have, among other friends. Mr. Chestnutt, already 
referred to, who is a very important white man for us in that county. He is not 
a rich man nor an educated man, but he is a fine type of a good American, intel¬ 
ligent and honorable. He owns considerable land, and he is working with us. It 

S ows constantly more friendly. One of the pleasantest things down there is the 
ct that we get along so well with our white neighbors. From the beginning the 
gospel has been to the colored people there that the wav out for one race in that 
county is the way out for both races And one of the things that Mr. Chestnutt 
did that was helpful was that he emphasized that. He says, “ I, as the result of 
my experience (he had been a renter for a great part of nis life), know there is 
no way out for the white man as a renter. I found the way out myself by bnv- 
iug land. And I also believe that there is no prosperity for the white people in’ 
our county except ss the colored people are built up, and there is no prosperity for 
the blacks except as the whites are built up." That sentiment is growing. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suffolk: 

1 swear that the statements made by me of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that aU 
other statements I believe to be true. 

Pitt Dilumobam 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 16th day of November, 1896. 1 

| Notarial seal.] John D. Bryant. Notary Public, ' 
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Washington, D. C„ May 4 ,1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LE GRAND POWERS, 

Chief Division of Agriculture, U. S. Census. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Le 
Grand Powers, of Minneapolis, Minn., appeared and testified as follows (the topical 
plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed): 

9- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your full Lame.— A. Le Grand 
Powers. 

Q. And yeur residence?—A. My legal residence is Minneapolis, Minn.; at pres¬ 
ent I am stopping here. 

9 . S,ate your occupation or business.—A. For the last eight years I was com¬ 
missioner of labor of Minnesota; at the present time 1 am one of the fire chief 
statisticians of the Census, having charge ot agriculture. 

Q. Is this the first time that you have been connected with the Census Depart¬ 
ment?—A. Yes. 

9 . During the time you were labor statistician of Minnesota did you give much 
of your time to the subject of statistics regarding agriculture?—A.’ I gave a large 
part of the statistical work of the department to that subject. In Minnesota the 
bureau of labor, unlike that of some of the States, has two functions—the en¬ 
forcement of laws and also the collection of statistics. So far as the statistical 
work was concerned I gave a large share to agriculture. 

y. Did that take you over the field of agriculture?—A. Certain parts of it; not 
the whole field. 

9 . You may state whether there has been an increase or decrease in the number 
employed in agricultural labor in your State in the last 50 years.—A. Minnesota 
was just beginning to be settled 50 years ago. I think possibly that under this 
subdivision of the plan of inquiry I might make a general statement, with your 

K mission. I would say, in speaking more directly to the first two topics, •• 1. 

crease or decrease in number employed in agricultural labor in the several State’ 
during the past 00 years." “2. Comparative condition of those so engaged;” 
that in the United States, as a whole, in 50 years the agricultural population has 
a little more than doubled. From 1850 to lSiHLt the population, engaged in agri¬ 
culture increased from substantially thirteen millions and a half to twenty-seven 
millions, and the following changes took place among the farm families; The farm 
owners, who in 1850 constituted a little over 50 per cent of the farm families, in¬ 
creased until they became a little over 00 per cent; the other sections of the farm 
population that in 1850 were slaves, wage laborers, and tenants had decreased from 
about 48 or 49 to substantially 40 per cent of the total number of farm families. 
To the extent represented by these figures the ownership of farms had increased 
and the dependent forms of farm labor had decreased. Of these dependent forms, 
tenancy had increased very markedly and the other two had decreased to a very 
great extent. The slaves had vanished. They represented in 1850 about 19 per 
cent of the farm families, giving them the same number to a family that was the 
average of the whites. The wage laborers that in 1850 constituted somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 16 per cent of the farm families had been increased by the 
emancipation of the slaves, but although thus increased, at the end of 40 years, in 
1890, the relative number of families engaged, for wages—that is, thadiead of the 
family engaged for wages—had so decreased that it was less than either one of 
those classes in 1850. The tenants represent, as a whole, an improvement above 
the condition of the farm laborers, from which they have risen. There is possi bly 
an exception to be made to this statement. Some of the negro farm tenants in the 
Sonth doubtless represent a tower industrial level than the average farm-laboring 
family—farm-wage family—of the North. As showing farther what that increase 
of farm ownership has been, I will state it in another way which will more folly 
exhibit the improvement which has taken place among the farm families, so far ns 
it relates to tenure. In the history of the United States down to 1850 there had 
been settled on the farms a total population of thirteen and a half millions, and 
of the families in that population substantially one-half were farm owners. The 
next 40 years saw another thirteen millions and a halt added to the American popu¬ 
lation, or the same as from the settlement at Jamestown down to 1850; and out ot 
that second thirteen millions and a half five out of every six families added were 
those of farm owners. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) That improvement wa*not due to the 
improvement of conditions of those engaged in agriculture, but rather to immi¬ 
gration and the taking up of public lands in the West under the homestead act?— 
A. The first 150 years of this country had seen immigration from Europe just the 
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same as the last 40 years; but while daring that first immigration only a small 
portion of the farmers were able to become farm owners, the second one did see a 
large proportion of them rise to ownership, Of course, the more liberal land laws 
assisted these people who came here to rise. They had never been farm owners 
in Europe. They were there wage laborers. We are now, as I understand it, 
discussing whether the conditions on the farm have improved. They have 
improved. It matters not why they have improved, or how they have improved, 
providing there has been that improvement. I will agree with you that one of the 
causes for that improvement has been our improved land laws, which give the 
owner, which give the slave, which give the farm laborer a chance to rise which 
he never had at any time before 1850. As showing further this improved condi¬ 
tion, I will mention the fact that on the frontier to-day, even in the semiarid 
regions of the West, there is a greater percentage of the people who try to make 
homes who succeed than in central New York at the beginning of this century. 
In the early settlement of central New York a great body of the land was taken 
up under contract. Not one-fourth of the men who thus took up land and made 
clearings ever perfected title to the same. Further, the chances of a man who is 
in debt paying off that debt on a Western farm are at least ten times "What they 
were in central New York at the beginning of this century. 

Speaking of 3, the effect of improved machinery on labor, I would say that the 
introduction of improved machinery, in my opinion, lias been an important factor 
in the elevation of labor. It has called, first, for greater intelligence on the part of 
the workingman on the farm; it has stimulated that, and it has otherwise improved 
the intellectual status of the American farmer. It has thus been one of the great 
factors in this general upward movement which we have alluded to. It is a greater 
factor for good even than the land laws, however valuable they may be. 

tj. (By Representative Livingston. ) Is improved machinery general throughout 
the United States upon farms, or is it local?—A. It is more fully employed, I think, 
in the central West than in any other part of the country. 

y. Is it to any extent in the South?—A. I think it is not in the South, and I 
think that the fact that the Southern labor has not ever used that machinery is 
one of the factors that have left that section to one side of the progress that has 
come to the North. 

Q. Why is it not used in the South?—A. I should say it is largely because the 
help, the negro, is neither industrially trained nor educated in the knowledge of 
books. 


Q. To express it flatly, you mean to say that the labor in the South is not fit to 
use imi>roved machinery?—A. I do not think it has been educated up to its use. 

Q. You know nothing about practical agriculture in the South?—A. Nothing, 
in one sense of the word. My impressions I have given you, and they are nothing 
more than impressions, concerning the South. 

Q. (By Mr. North. ) Do you mean to imply that agricultural machinery, which 
is used in the West generally, is not used in the South in similar kinds of agricul¬ 
ture?—A. I think that quite possibly in the same lines of agriculture it may be 
used, but not to so large an extent. For example, corn raising in the South is 
more limited than in the North, and for this reason machinery. I take it, does not 
become so great a factor as it is in our Western States in corn raising. 

Q. Is it economically possible to use this machinery on small plantations?—A. 
Not all of it. 

Q. Is not that the true answer to Colonel Livingston's question?—A. That fact 
in part explains this difference. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Are the farms in the South as large as they 
are in the North, outside of the great grain-raising country?—A. They are; but I 
understand that many of the original large plantations are now divided up into a 
great many small ones. The South used to have more large plantations than the 
North. 


Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it not true we have by 50 per cent the 
largest plantations in the South?—A. 1 think you have. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the production of cereals in the South, how many 
bushels do they raise compared with the great Northwest, where this machinery 
is used?—A. As a whole they raise muoh smaller crops than in the Northwest 

Q. Can you give any comparison?—A. I can not. 

Q. Under the present Southern cultivation, is there any need for labor-saving 
machinery?—A. I would not say no need; were has been none introduced; 1 
should say there was need of it. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it true that there are a great number of 
Southern plantations better fitted for machinery than anything you have outside 
of yonrprairies?—A. I think there are. I 

Q. Why don’t they use it?—A. I should lay it to the help more than anything. 
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Our machinery is the creation of the thought and labor of many. It is the result 
of the work or countless fanners, who are the real inventors; and until you have 
educated all the people to a knowledge of mechanical science, practical and theo¬ 
retical, so that they can grasp the elements of the problem, they are not in shape 
in any given section, either to introduce, or devise, or improve, or adjust to their 
locality the highest grade of improved machinery. That is true of any art. And 
if the Southern negro is the equal of the Western farm owner, with whom is the 
center of the invention or introduction of this machinery, then there is a mis¬ 
understanding on my part I think that he is not. Whatever his good qualities 
or his bad qualities in this inventive quality, he is not the equal of the men who 
stand close to the soil in the same relation in the North; and here is one reason 
why there has not been the introduction and application of machinery to the great 
staples of the South as there has to those of the North. I do not say that 
machinery can notbeapplied to thestaplesof theSouth. Ibelievethat it can and 
will ultimately be so applied, but it will be only when the average Southern negro 
workman has attained to a mechanical education equal to that now possessed by 
the white machine-using farmer of the Northwest. When the cotton grower of 
the South has the Bame grade of intelligence and knowledge of mechanical prin¬ 
ciples as the wheat raiser of the North, you will have the same progress in 
machinery, and with that the same larger general advancement. The question is 
one of race fitness, educational, and industrial as well as book knowledge. Indus¬ 
trial education cuts a larger figure than any other. I here refer to that form of 
industrial education for which Booker Washington is agitating. 

As to causes of irregularity of employment: The greatest irregularity of 
employment in the North, particularly in the Northwest, is found where the 
farmers are engaged in raising one or two staple crops to the neglect or exclusion 
of any wide system of diversified industry. They are engaged in the busy season 
in cultivating these staples; when that is over many become idle. There was of 
that irregularity far more in the early days of the West than there is to-day, 
because the great central States of the North, where over half of our products 
are raised, are tending naturally and inevitably, though slowly, toward a diversity 
of crops that keeps the men engaged on the farms for a greater relative propor¬ 
tion of the year; and thus irregularity of employment, owing to this change, is 
decreasing. 

Speaking to 5, the transient labor in poor seasons. I will say that this is. for the 
reasons above given, decreasing. The average number of days employed in the 
year, I would say, is steadily increasing wherever the farmers are developing a 
wide system of diversified farming. 

The tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment has many factors. 
Sometimes when we educate boys we educate them just enough to take them away 
from the farms. Our so-called agricultural colleges sometimes educates them in 
wrong lines. I think that is true of half of our agricultural schools. I am glad 
to say that in the Minnesota Agricultural College they are educating the men to 
stay home. When they leave the school they are educated to a love of farming; 
they go back and become important factors for the elevation of the farmers. They 
aid in spreading abroad a knowledge of the science of agriculture, theelements of 
success. Thus the sections to which they go become doubly imbued with this 
spirit of improvement and progress. .1 udging from the result of this school work 
in Minnesota, 1 think that so far as the tendency in agriculture to seek other 
employment needs a remedy it will be found in a wider education of -the farming 
people in the science and practice of the highest agriculture. We need on the 
farm a wider knowledge of the faotors of business success. It is not true that any 
fool can make a success of farming nnder any and every condition. The widest 
success in farming is fonnd only where therein intelligence, foresight, and energy. 
These are the elements that make success anywhere. As the farmers areedneatod 
in all these virtues and comprehend that the farm does give an opportunity for 
their exercise, any undue movement to the cities will be checked and held in 
abeyance. 

Crop sharing is the old method of tenancy as a rule in the Northern States. It 
is the most satisfactory method of tenancy where the tenant has only a small 
amount of capital. There is, however, a tendency at the present time, where the 
tenants are improving in general status, for them to assume the risk and pay a 
cash rental When our farms were worth but very little, the land and the capi¬ 
tal invested were small, and almost any man could become a tenant. To-day, in 
sections where farm lands are valuable and the capital invested ig large, it takes 
a man of some wealth and some capital to become a cash tenant; ana the most 
desirable tenants are those with that capital, and they prefer, os they have business 
sense, to take a cash rental instead of the older, primitive, and lower form of a 
•hare of the proceeds. 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What is the general basis throughout the 
country of rental by crop sharing?—A. Where a tenant furnishes the implements 
und machinery and live stock, he usually receives one-half of the product. If the 
man who owns the farm furnishes all thestock, implements, and seed, the tenant 
only has one-third. In the latter case the tenant is a man who has no capital and 
simply puts in his labor. He receives a small return. It is otherwise where the 
tenant puts in the capital and seed and has his implements, horses, and tools, and 
part of the stock. He receives a larger share of the product. 

Q. (ByMr.A.L.HARRls.) Is the tendency totenancy increasing in this country?— 
A. That depends upon what form of tenancy you refer, to. The tenancy that 
involves large holding of land by capitalists of great wealth and a permanent 
tenant class practically never existed in this country except in New York and some 
other parts of the East. That form of tenancy came to an end in 1846 by the adop¬ 
tion of the constitution of New York in that year. Up to that time there was a 
large permanent tenant class. Farms were leased for long periods of time, 100 
years, 8 generations. Tenants could not become farm owners. The system hred 
discontent, and in 1846 the question of farm tenancy became an issue in politics 
and defeated Silas Wright for governor and elected Young. A new constitution 
was adopted in New York also in 1846. That forbade leasing farm lands for more 
than 12 years. That was the beginning of the end of the permanent, fixed, tenant 
class in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Was that the barn burning period?—A. Yes; and Dela¬ 
ware County was declared by Governor Wright in a Btate of insurrection during 
the period. In certain parts of Illinois and some other sections of our country 
there are a few large tracts of land operated by tenants who never have a chance 
to buy the land they till. The land is owned by capitalists, who will not sell the 
same. Those places are, however, few in number. Tenancy, except in these few 
isolated places, is a step toward farm ownership. Many men are able, in the 
course of a lifetime, to accumulate enough money to own a farm free and clear. 
They seek in their old age to retire from farming. They surrender their farms to 
s' me one first ns a tenant. That is very frequently their son or daughter or son- 
in-law or some relative, and very frequently it is a hired man who has been with 
them a series of years and whom they trust. That man takes charge of the farm, 
is a tenant for a while, and then ultimately becomes the owner. That phase of 
tenancy is larger ihau it used to be, and is increasing in every portion of the 
country. It is more markedly increasing in the West, because originally the 
farmers there were all young men. Laud was cheap and all were owners. But 
when those first settlers become old, land rises in value and all is settled, and it 
becomes necessary for the young man who wishes to rise in the world to begin 
1 fe as a tenant. But the drift or that tenancy is upward. This you will find by 
noting the average age of the owners and tenants. In the census volume on 
Farms and Homes it is found that the farm families whose bead or chief members 
were under 25 years of age are very largely tenants; of those over 45 years of age 
nine-tenths are owners. If you include men unmarried and married, owners, 
tenants, and wage laborers, you will find that the males only 35 years of age who 
are owners make up but 3 per cent of the total agricultural workers, while as you 
go down in life that per cent rises until it becomes very great. The average 
young man works as a farm laborer on his father's farm or somebody’s else farm; 
his father dies; he mny succeed his father on the farm; if he does not, he may 
start on some other farm as a tenant, and if ho succeeds he may buy the same; 
and it is becoming more anymore common for him to start as a farm laborer. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.). Under the share system what protection 
has the landowner as to the saving and caring for his farm land?—A. The character 
of the tenant. 

Q. It depends entirely upon the character of the tenant?—A. Yes. 

Q. It a farmer looks after some other business and leaves the land in the hands 
of the crop sharer, does the land as a rule deteriorate?—A. If he is some relative 
to the man who looks after the land, its quality may be held up. If he is a stranger, 
it has about an even chance to deteriorate. About 25 or 30 years ago there was a 
tendency on the part of rich farmers to hny np adjoining farms and then lease 
them oat to tenants, und in doing that they had to take all sorts of tenants. Their 
farms were so generally deteriorating that they found it to he unprofitable, and 
they went to Belling their land; it was better for them. 

Q. Would you recommend the share system for the farmers generally all ovef 
this country?—A. No. Wherever the system is introduced with a view of making 
a permanent tenant class, it is making a failure. There is a natural check to-day 
upon the growth of tenancy, except where there is a legitimate relation between 
the family, where the father is giving over to the son or someone whom he wan* 
as a successor, paving the way to an owner. The share system is a detriment to 
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the fanning interests. That is the check that exists in nature on the undue growth 
of the tenant system in this country. 

Q. How are farm laborers cared for generally? What privileges or helps do 
they get besides their wages?—A. In our seotion the averagefarm hand lives with 
the family of the employer, in the same house, boards at the same table, and is 
one of them. 

Q. Does the married hand board there?—A. Yes, of course; but as a rule more 
married men get their homes and live in them with their families. 

Q. When that man lives by himself, is his house and garden furnished him free?— 
A. Asa rule, if he works by the year or by the month. But ]R>u will note this, that 
the number of married men among the farm laborers is relatively a diminishing 
quantity. I mean ter say that there are less than one-third the relative number of 
married men, heads of families, apart from that of their employer to-day that 
there was in 1850. 

Q. Is the tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment due to want 
of good living, as a rule?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or is it the fact that they do not want to do manual labor?—A. I would state 
the situation a little differently. Let us see some of the facts. One man to-day 
on a farm out in the West raising cerealB for food can produce as much wheat or 
com on an average as ten men did in New England in 1850, A given number of 
men on the farm, as a rule, can produce as much food as twice their number could 
50 years ago. Something must be done to give the extra men employment, and 
that extra employment comes in manufacturing, transportation, and other indus¬ 
tries. If our agriculture had not made this improvement by which a certain 
number of men can raise far more food products than their fathers, there would 
be no possibility of supporting the life of such a great number of people as are 
engaged in transportation and manufacturing. Our progress on the farms in the 
line of increased productivity of labor renders it possible to sustain life for great 
numbers, and the progress of these others in turn helps the farmer. There comes 
a natural sort of adjustment between the life on the farm and the life in the city, 
and this excess drifts where it can find work. 

y. If I understand, yon arc willing to charge largely this tendency to seek other 
employment to the fact that onr farmers, by using improved implements and 
machinery, are thereby displacing hand labor?—A. To a certain amount. 

Q. Is it trne that in the rural sections the poorer facilities for education, getting 
the newspa;*rs, daily mail, and all those thiiigs have anything to do with this 
tendency to herd in the cities?-A. With some people. 

Q. As a rule are farmers living from their farms as well as people of other pro¬ 
fessions and callings?—A. That would depend more upon the farmer than on the 
classes. I know farmers that live better than the average lawyers do. 

Q. Do those engaged in farming, generally, get as good a living as those in other 
callings, those in transportation and manufacturing, ami lawyers or politicians?— 
A. I will say that I would not want to live as some farmers do in Seme sections. 
Let us make a comparative statement and seeiiow wo ought to answer that ques¬ 
tion. If you speak of the uneducated termer, the farmer without any culture of 
any kind, one who is only capable of doing the hardest manual work, it is unfair 
to compare his style of life with that of the educated mechanic in cities, becanse 
the educated mechanic represents a higher standard; but if you compare lnm with 
the uneducated week or day laborer in the city, I should say that their living is 
substantially the same. The man in the city gains certain things and loses certain 
others. 

Q. Do the ordinary fanners dress as well and live as well and furnish their 
houses as welhand pay as much to the preacher and school teacher as the other 
classes?—A. I should say yes, for any given section in which the fanners, say in 
the North, are selected, for example. I should say even in the South that the poor 
negro who works on the farm, representing a certain stage of natural develop¬ 
ment, will give ub much to the preacher, for example, as the same man would if 
in the city. That I know is true in the North; and he will have as good clothes 
in the North, assuredly; and he will buy as good papers and as many of them. 

Q. The agriculturists all over this country claim that they are not doing as well 
as other callings or professions?—A. 1 do believe that onr farmers are not as well 
off ns some city people, the men who represent a type of life above them. It is 
another thing when yon compare them with the mechanics and laborers in the 
city of the same education, training, and thoughU-the ability to enjoy and use. 
Yon will find in the older sections of Minnesota as many pianos among the 
farmers as you will among the same grade of mechanics. You Will find more 
daily papers among the mechanics than among the fanners, owing to the question 
of mails. When you go on to the mere frontier, out to the new section, say the 
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Red River Valley or the newer counties, yon will not find so many pianos and 
organs, fine dresses and fine wagons. Why? Because those men Rre beginning 
life, and they are doing that which the ambitions mechanio who is wise enough to 
forestall a little of the present to gain the future will do. They go without some 
of these things for the time being. 1 would not want to say that the farmers on 
the frontier in Bod houses have all these things, because thsjy do not. 

There are more mortgages foreclosed in the East than inthe West, three times 
over. I am frank to say that the question of debt is probably in certain portions 
of New York and New England ten times as great as in the Western anil South¬ 
western States. TheEastissufferingverymuchfrorathecompetit onof the West 
in the production of certain great staples, and that competition is bound to be felt 
more severely in the future than it is to-day, for the West has only begun to bring 
that competition to bear. 

Q. What portion of farm products enters into our exports?—A. Very large, 
directly and indirectly. If you take agriculture in its primary and secondary 
stages, as meat products and flour, etc., it makes up very much the larger share; 
80 or 90 per cent. 

Q. How and where are the prices of our foreign exports fixed?—A. Very largely 
in Europe; competition of the world; the world market; wherever you may make 
it center. 

Q. When the people who produce 90 per cent of our exports are thrown on the 
mercy of foreign markets to fix their prices, is it not likely that they will be skinned, 
especially where the question of competition in the manufacture of raw material 
enters largely info the whole question, and is not that one of the great troubles of 
the farmers of this country?—A. I would say yes and no. Now, let me illustrate 
where I say yes and where no. I may be wrong, but I give you my idea: The 
farmers in Minnesota, who raise millions of bushels and who determine the price 
of wheat, are not suffering as the farmers in New York, who raise but a little. 
The farmers in Iowa are not suffering, where they are raising great quantities of 
corn and beef and pork, as much as the farmer in Maine, New Hampshire, or Ver¬ 
mont, where they are raising a little. The man in the West, who is absolutely 
dominating the market, is not suffering, but the man is suffering in the East who 
is seeking to produce farm products in competition with the man who dominates 
the market. 

Q. I understand yon to say that the prices of our farm products are fixed in 
foreign markets on account of the competition of the outside world with our pro¬ 
ducers?—A. I would state that in this way: The markets of the world have their 
prices fixed by the competition of America. The markets of the world are domi¬ 
nated by the product of the American farm under its most favorable conditions. 

Q. Why does not Chicago or New York fix the price of wheat to the world?—A. 
They do more to do it than any other section. 

CJ. How is it wheat is priced in Liverpool?—A. You can state the matter in 
many ways. The price on the farm is the price in Liverpool, in any meat market, 
minus the price of sending it there; but the product that is raised here in this 
country and the conditions under which it is produced will determine the price at 
which it is sold over there. I am now speaking of general conditions, to which 
there are exceptions. Then there may be a crop failure iu Europe; that is one of 
the factors affecting the world; it raises the world's demand, and there is a time 
when the world s demand affects the price in the United States; but if you take a 
series of years, the price of wheat in the world is determined by the price at which 
it can 1 e produced in the cheapest place. That is a fundamental law in political 
economy. 

Q. what is it that gives foreign markets the power and control over foreign 
products in this country?—A. They do not have that power. Foreign production 
and consumption unite with home production and consumption in fixing the prices 
of all'products. That is all. For any given product of the farm or shop the 
highest price is found where the people buy the most and produce the least; that 
for wheat is Liverpool; for iron is Asia and Africa. Liverpool does not fix the 
price of wheat or cotton any more than Africa fixes that of iron and steel. All 
prices are established in one way. I will give a concrete case: Here are a thousand 
men working in the production of any article, as wheat or pig iron; each one of 
that thousand exerts a certain influence; you take one of them out and you lessen 
by one-thousandth the factors intervening there; yon cut it down to one-half, and 
you have one-half. If Europe and the world represent one-half and America 
one-half of the producing power, then they each have one-half of theinfluenoeii 
the determination of the price; and they always have it; they are entitled to 
have it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is it true that the markets of Europe, to which we send 
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our manufactured products, have as much influence in fixing the prices of twee 
manufactured products as the markets to which our great cereals go have in fix¬ 
ing the prices of cereals?—A. I should say, relatively, yes; the same conditions 
apply to both manufacturers and farmers. The farmer who & so situated that he 
can produce large quantities of grain cheaper than the rest of the world fixes the 
price for the rest of the world, within oertain limits; that is, he does more to fix 
it than any other single individual. The men who can use Minnesota iron ore, 
which is produced under conditions the cheapest, and can make use of modern 
machinery, have more to do in fixing the price of steel in theworld than any other 
equal number of men, although even their prices and the prices of the world are 
determined by the number of other men who are engaged and the conditions under 
which they are working. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have the manufacturer and the miner the 
same competition in foreign markets to face and meet that the farmer has?—A. 
With limitation. Let me see what that limitation is: In so far as our manufac¬ 
turer finds a sale for his products in this country, and he is producing an article 
which is not produced in sufficient quantity to even quite supply the home demand, 
and the excess comes from the Old World, and he is protected with an item of tariff 
or import tax, then his price is not wholly fixed by the markets of the world. 
That manufacturer has a margin of advantage, temporarily or permanently. 

Q. They meet the same competition, independent of the question of protection; 
they would have to meet it if they did not have that margin?—A. Yes. 

Q. What Government protection or aid is given, either directly or indirectly, to 
the farmer of this country?—A. Protection in the sense of the manufacturer’s pro¬ 
tection—I know of none. 

Q. Then you are willing to say they stand at odds, and the other industries have 
the advantage of them in that particular; that by the tariff of this country other 
industries are protected-directly, while the farmers are not even protected indi¬ 
rectly?—A. In so far as our tariff system develops home markets and thus brings 
people into our country in these other industries, to that degree it is an indirect 
protection, and that indirect protection is a margin in its total and final effects, in 
my opinion, as great as the other. That, of course, is only my individual opinion. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Does that remark apply with equal force, 
whether the native operator, called so, is idle or employed m manufactures? You 
mean, so far as it employs him?—A. In so far as it gives employment to the people 
in this country. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You admit this protection to manufac¬ 
turers' products is an advantage that they have as a class, directly by the Govern¬ 
ment, over the farmer?—A. I do not admit it in that sense, because I believe that 
the fanner, without protection's hand, would feel this world competition under 
conditions very much worse than he does to-day. 

Q. If the farmers’ products meet the competition of the world in foreign 
markets, and the manufacturers’products meet the same competition in foreign 
markets of the world, if the Government undertakes to help ope in any way 
ought it not to help the other, both being situated in certain cases alike.—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. Has she done it?—A. I do not know why it has not, because the tariff cuts 
absolutely no figure. Wehave to-day, to catch certain of the voters, a nominal 
tariff on certain agricultural products brought here from other countries. That 
tariff may affect prices a little on the border, just a trifle, but in tl^e markets of 
the United States, on all the farms of the United States, the prices are not affected 
a hair's breadth. It is the same as with the tariff on steel rails. Nominally you 
have protected the manufacturer of steel rails and steel billets; absolutely the 
tariff is of as little consequence to-day, when your steel rails and steel billets and 
bridge timbers and locomotives go to the Soudan, as your tariff upon farm prod¬ 
ucts in Georgia. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that the farmers have been hammering at the 
doors of our national legislature for an export duty to meet this trouble?—A. I 
understand that is true. 

Q. They say they ought to have an export duty on their products so as to balance 
against the odds the Government has placed them in; what do you say about it?— 
A. I do not believe in it. 

G. You do not think that would remedy it?—A. No; you would have out of 
such a bounty no benefit at all to the farmer. 'It would be the same as in Ger¬ 
many in the matter of the sugar bounty. The English farmer, as the result of the 
German bounty, is able to feed his hogs raw German sugar asgme of the oheapest 
articles he can give them; and he does that at the expense of the German tax¬ 
payer. The system of bounties in Germany has simply raised the prloe of sugar 
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to & consumer in Germany, and thus lessens the amount that is consumed in 
Germany. It Germany would take away all bounties on BUgar the common people 
then could and would consume more sugar, and they would thus make a market 
for as much sugar of their own in twenty years as they have built up by their 
export duties. 

Q. If this country would take off import duties on sugar, would not the mass of 
the people use more sugar and get it cheaper?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it a fact that the export duty on sugar in Germany 
has influenced the building up of that industry in Germany?—A. What Germany 
has done by fosteringits technical schools, what it has done in the scientific develop¬ 
ment of the principles underlying the sugar industry, has been the great factor. 

1 do not believe the bounty has played as great a part as that scientific study that 
has been fostered by the German Government; and here we come right to the key 
of many of these things, so far as legislation is concerned. The great work of 
Germany, a monumental work of benefit to the German farmers, is found in its 
agricultural schools and experiment stations; it was the bringing out of all the 
possibilities of the soil in different sections. Germany has led the world in 
these things. And Germany has favored the fanners and has helped the farmers, 
and has benefited them infinitely more in that way than she has by her export 
bounty. The agricultural expenment stations of this country, which show the 
people what is possible out of agriculture in their States, have done most for the 
farmers. I think Minnesota has been one of those. The farmers were changing 
from an almost exclusive cultivation of wheat as a single-crop industry to a diver¬ 
sified system of agriculture. W hile this change was taking place the agricultural 
college and experiment station was finding out what was the system of diversified 
farming best suited, not to the State as a whole, but for each individual section— 
for we have a great State, and the system of diversified farming in southern Min¬ 
nesota is not suited for the north. That work has been of great value to the 
farmers. I think 1 can say the Minnesota Agricultural College has done more 
along that particular line than any similar institution of the Eastern States. I go 
back into my own old home in New York. I tell my farmer friends there that 
their farming industry has been revolutionized by the West, and that if they attempt 
to compete with it they will be ruined. They must find a new system of crops 
suited to the changed situation. But the State ought to take the lead, and by 
liberal expenditure, wisely managed, ascertain what new agricultural industries 
ought to be established in their section which will givethem as much profit as the 
farmers in the newer States. I do not think that any of our Eastern States are 
doing enough practical work in that line. It is a tremendous problem, requiring 
the greatest intelligence, in iny mind, to adjust methods of agriculture in all parts 
of the land to the new conditions following the introduction of cheap methods of 
farming in the West, and cheap means of transportation from the West to the 
seaboard. Farming is a great industry, the greatest in the world. To adjust it to 
the new conditions the schoolmaster must be considered more valuable than the 
lawmaker, and the lawmaker only valuable as he can set in place the schoolmaster. 
So far as legislation is concerned this is the conclusion to which I come. And in 
the Eastern States—New York, my old home; I speak of it because I know it 
more fully—they are spending a great amount of money for agriculture, but they 
arenotcoining down in a practical tangible way to ascertain what the farmers can 
do that will not bring them in competition with these Western farmers, where 
those Western farmersare working under conditions that will make them masters 
of the market. I believe it is the same, to a great extent, with the farmers of the 
South. I have been preaching that as a hobby. If I have a hobby at all, it is that 
this nation, in its Congress, is not doing in that matter what it ought to do in the 
practical working out for the older sections of the nation the methods of agri¬ 
culture, the crops that are suited to enable the farmer in those sections to meet 
this Western competition. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You have given the main study of your life, 

I take it, to these problems. Would you be prepared to advise the farmers of New 
York as to what to do?—A. No, I would not know enough about it;, and let me 
say that I want to avoid any pretense that I have given this the main study of my 
life. It has been, even in the last 8 years, only incidental to certain sociological 
studies. It is only incidental to what 1 consider my main work, the general looking 
after the labor interests of the State of Minnesota. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the condition of the dairy industry of the 
State of New York to-day compared with what it was 80 years ago?—A. Almost 
ruined by Western competition. 

Q. Is anything done about stock farms and cattle raising in New York?—A. Not' 
to the extent it used to be. t 
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Q. Hare you ever noticed, in the exports from the State of New York of cheese 
and bntter, what the production of tne State was in comparison to any Western 
State?—A. New York has a tremendous dairy interest; it has held its own, and 
increased somewhat its amount of goods, but the profit has vanished. That is 
what I thought you meant when I spoke of “ ruin.” I did not mean to say the 
dairy interest had been wiped out, because it has not. 

Q. Independent of supplying the State of New York there with the dairy 
products, its export trade is quite large?—A. Yes. 

•' Q. Do you think that a fanner in the State of New York, on an ordinarily good 
farm, a farm that has been opened for 70 or SO or 100 y&rs, can not make as 
much off his farm nqw as he could 40 years ago?—A. He can not make the money; 
and in the country where I was brought up the average price of farm land is a 
little less thau half what it was in 1870. 

Q. Under the new conditions of the farm in the State of New York, having no 
relation to the selling price of the farm, is not the New York farmer reaping as 
much from his land now as he did 90 years ago, say in 1,880, when the readjust¬ 
ment of values was made in this country?—A. I question whether he is doing as 
well as SO years ago. 

Q. Considering the crops that we raised in New York 33 and 20 years ago, and 
the selling price of those crops, and the dairy product and the cattle raising that 
we have now, do you think there is more money raised off a New York farm now 
than was then?—A. The farmer turns off as much money, but he is expending 
more money in connection with his farm. 

tj. I mean first profits; I know his expenses are larger.—A. If you will say first 
profits, I will have to say less profits; for the dairy fanner that I knew in New 
York 35 years ago was buying but very little fet'd away from his farm; to-day ho 
is buying large quantities of shorts from the West and also more or less corn from 
the West. After he has bought that corn and other feed and he deducts that, 
together with any artificial fertilizers he may buy, the extra sums that he thus 
expends, deducted from the total sums received, will give him, in my opinion, a 
slightly smaller amount. 

Q. Does the New York owner of the farm and the New York tenant of the 
farm live as well now as they did 15 years ago?—A. Live better. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You spoke of tenant farmers of 20 years 
of age and under. I do not understand that. There is not a State in the 
Union in which a boy can make acontract to become a farmer under 21.—A. That 
is true, but there are a great many cases where a father dies and leaves an estate 
to his widow and a young son manages it. You will find a great many cases 
where a boy reports himself as managing the farm even though he is under 21. 

Q. He is not a tenant farmer?—A. He is put down in |his census ns managing 
the farm. On the family schedule he puts himself as the head of the family. 

Q. Tenants under 21 are usually boys who are agents for their mothers?—A. 
Yes, under 21. But if I made a statement about farmers under 211 misspoke my¬ 
self; I should have said under 25. 

Q. I understand the inference from your statement to be this simply, that the 
only tenant who will keep the farm in condition is the one who anticipates becom¬ 
ing the owner?—A. Probably, yes. 

Q. You stated there were fewer married man now on farms than formerly; I 
believe no one asked you the reason for that.—A. I used the words "married 
men” to represent a family, where the head of the family was a married man or 
any way supported as the head of the family; for example, we bad formerly a 
great many families, father and sons, who worked for wages on farms and died 
working for wages. To-day the average man when he starts in life has a chance 
of dying something besides a wage earner. I speak of the married man, not 
meaning anything of marriage but simply to represent the unit that we call in 
life a home and family. The number of families the head of which is a married 
man was what I was speaking of; those arc decreasing where they work for 


wages. 

G. To what do you attribute the decrease in the number of the men who come 
under that classification of married men from farm laborers, or is that covered by 
your statement that they find better employment?—A. Let us put it in another 
way. There is a certain number of people leaving the farm owing to this cause 
already referred to. There is just the same chance for the man who is owner to 
leave the farm and make something as there is for the laborer. In this exodus 
from the farm to the town there will he a larger proportion of farm owners than of 
farm laborers. They all have a little money ana are in better simp* to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunities of the city. Notwithstanding this fact the natural 
action and interaction of the forces on the farms in this country is such that the 
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owners and tenants increase, the number of the laborers decreases, and the wages 
of the laborers increase. There is on our farms a greater opportunity for men to 
rise tban there ever was. The movement to the city is no new thing. That move¬ 
ment has been going bn for centuries, and will continue to go on. It is the sal va- 
tion of the cities. Note the men who 50 or 60 years ago thus left the farm. They 
are such men as our great jurist, Justice Field, and his brother Henry, and multi¬ 
tudes like them—all farmers’ sons. They go to the city and make the backbone of 
our republic. They come out of the farm-owning class rather than the laboring 
class. * * 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Is it not true that the bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, the leading men in all pursuits, in every city in the United States, were 
originally farmers?—A. Very largely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchpord.) We have, as I understand, among the farm laborers 
two classes, one the heads of homes and one which is not?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand from your statement that that part of the farm laborers known 
as the heads of families is decreasing in number?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the question asked by Mr. Gardner is, Why is that class decreasing in 
number as compared to the class not the heads of families?—A. I did not catch 
that. I see the point. The great mass of our unmarri6dfarm laborers are young 
people. They are the sons of farm owners, of farm tenants, nnd also the chil¬ 
dren of laboring farm families, and a very great proportion are under 25 years of 
age. As I mentioned before, the average man does not marry until 22, 23, or 24. 
If you should take 25 yon would find that the average man under 25 is an unmar¬ 
ried man. The young man starts in life on the farm as a laborer and he becomes 
something else. One-half of them, when they get married, will work oat with 
their wives and board in their employers’ families. I recall a farmer in New York 
who came over here from England at about 17 years of age and worked until he 
was about 21 years of age as a farm laborer. His wife came from another section 
of the Old World. She worked as a servant on a farm until they were married; 
then they worked 2 or 3 years as man and wife on a farm, and finally took a farm 
as tenant, and later purchased a farm, and by the time he was 40 years old he had 
paid for a farm worth §5,000. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Are these young unmanned men on the 
Western farms the men who work the agricultural machinery that the laborers in 
other sections lack the education to work?—A. The great mass of our farm iabor- 
eis, so called, are the children of the very men for whom they are working. 

Q. They get the mechanical education necessary for the operation of that 
machinery on the farm?—A. On the farm. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) They have no indnstrialeducation, have 
they, particularly?—A. Excepting as they have been taught on the farm. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the character of the foreigners who go on the 
farms?—A. They have been largely men who have been employed in Europe as 
agricultural laborers. They have come largely from Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Great Britain. There have been a few from Bohemia, settling in certain portions. 
The agricultural immigration has been largely of the nationalities mentioned. 
The exact percentage of literacy is probably not far from that of the people of the 
North, taking the great body of this immigration that has settled [on the farms. 
The immigration from Scandinavia has a larger percentage of people who pan 
read and write their language than probably the native population,all told.'bf 
almost any State in the Union. They can all read and write. The German immi¬ 
gration proper is a little short of that, and then when you pass from German to 
Bohemian it is quite a little lets. Of the literacy of the French Canadian who 
has come into some portions of the West as well as in New England I can not 
speak, but the general intelligence of all has been such as to elevate rather than 
depress the general tendency of our Western and Northern agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) The immigrants who go on the farms are the best that 
come to this country?—A. I should say they are very largely the best. Many Irish 
have gone onto the farms, the best educated among the Irish. The Irish repre¬ 
sent of these three great types the least degree of average education when i ney 
come to the country. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it not true that the best educated of the Irish come 
from the cities, like Dublin?—A, I can not say how that is. There is a certain 
ignorant class that drifts into the cities here. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is it not your impression that your state- 
ment that the educated, better Irish go to the country ought to be emphasized?— 
A. When I met the Irish in the country, as I did in roy boyhood days in New York, 
I always looked upon them as, the most desirable people. When I met certain 
other types which 1 saw in the cities around low saloons, I never fell in love with 
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them. I never saw any of that drinking element on the farms of New York where 
I was raised. 

Q, I meant more particularly the latter period,—A. Well, I think it wonld he 
wise to emphasize the fact that the more educated foreign population drift to the 
farm until you come above a certain level, where they come to the city again. 

Q, (By Mr. North.) Is it a fact that the immigrants who go onto the Western 
farms come from European farms or from European cities?—A. I think they were 
very largely farmers at home, so far as my knowledge goes. I do not recollect a 
single man on a farm that I ever met that came from the city onto the farm. I 
have found people who settled in these cities that came front the farms, but I have 
not found any in tlje country that came from the city. Of course there is no 
question hut that there are some. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do these foreigners settle in colonies in that part of 
the West?—A. We have both, colonies and scattered. 

Q. In the case of the use of foreign languages, do they still maintain the foreign 
language in the colony?—A. The Germans do, especially when they are settled 
under some semireligious auspices. The Scandinavians everywhere’ seek to put 
their language behind them. 

Q. Is all public education in the State of Minnesota in the English language?— 
A. Yes—no. Everything is in the hands of the local authorities. When I say yes 
and no, both of them would apply to some of these colonies. You may find some 
of these colonies where a portion of the day is devoted to the teaching of the old 
language. You will not find that among Scandinavians in the public schools, but 
you will find some Germans where they will insist upon devoting a part of the 
day to a study of the German language. ’ 

Q. Have you free text-books?—A. We have a free text-book law, but the applica¬ 
tion of that law is left optional with the various districts. It has been adopted in 
a little more than half the State. I may mention in passing, that by the adoption 
of that law, the superintendent of public instruction figures that there has been a 
material advance in the average attendance per year of the several pupils. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect, if any, does immigration have upon 
American agriculture; that is, whether it is for the better or worse?—A. I would 
not want to express a very derided opinion. The examination that I made in 
Minnesota, relating to the average progress that had been made by several ele¬ 
ments, American born and foreign born, so far as it goes to show anything, would 
indicate that the American-born farmer is able, on the farms of Minnesota, to 
make a slightly greater amount of progress than is the foreign born. It takes 
some time for a man to adapt hims If to the changed conditions under which he 
must work to make success, as agriculture is different in this country from what 
it is in Europe, and if a man from Europe could come here, where we know the 
conditions aro different, and make the same progress, it would argue very much 
against onr American population, but the data which are found in my report, sum¬ 
marized, show the Amencan makes some slightly greater progress in the accumu¬ 
lation of money, although the popular idea is to the contrary. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Did the people of northern Europe who ‘settled in most 
communities of the Northwest become producers there before there was a demand 
in the market for the surplus products?—A. Both the foreign immigrants and the 
native people moved to the West in recent years and in the past time before there 
were markets. The firBt great motive that existed in the past and exists to-day, 
causing the immigrants to move, is that of obtaining a home. Our ..fathers went 
into New England to get a home primarily, and not to sell on the market. Onr 
fathers moved from New England out into the great West, and the man who comes 
here from Europe comes primarily impelled by the same motive, to get a home, 
and that, it mast he remembered, is the ruling motive rather than that of markets. 
The people have made homes ahead of markets. But the creation of markets has 
given a tremendous stimulus to this immigration movement. This is trne in the 
new Northwest, and 1 presume it is the same in the great Southwest, in Texas. 
The familiee going into Illinois years ago had a long hard siege getting their homes, 
simply because there were no markets. They got their homes, but their living was 
very primitive, because they were getting a home. Now the whole thing has been 
revolutionized by the building of our railroads and other transportation facilities 
ahead of the population; men now get homes mainly where there are markets 
provided by these railroads. Immigration is there moving along somewhat differ¬ 
ent lines from what It once did. but we must remember that from the first settle¬ 
ment of the country the acquisition of a home and not the market has been the 
primary impelling force. » * 

1 Q. Then you believe that their overproduction and their surplus produots have 
not brought any real Injuries to the communities of the Central West and of the 
East?—A. The amount of their products is the determining factor in firing prices, 
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and with oheap transportation those products have unfavorably affected the 
farmers in the East. I have no question about it. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) If the first white man had not vet crossed 
the Mississippi, and our population was massed east of it, the probabilities are we 
could pay double?—A. I wouldn't want to state it in that way. In 1870-18741 was 
in Iowa, at the beginning of the agitation of these farm questions. At that time 
it cost from 1 to 3 bushels of wheat, according to the pace in any given year, to 
take 1 bushel to Liverpool, to the marke'.s of the world. The farm problem was 
the elimination of that share of the product of the soil that went to the middle¬ 
man. That shave has been constantly reduced until to-day it takes only a little 
more than a half a bushel of wheat to take a bushel from Iowa to the Liverpool 
market. Now, the farmer reasoned in 1870 in this way: We want to eliminate 
that middleman, and we ought to have one-half of the benefit of that elimination 
and the man in Liverpool tne other half. That was the way the farmer reasoned 
in 1870, and in one sense he was correct. The farmer has not found his gains, 
however, where he expected them. He thought that the price of wheat in Iowa 
would receive an advanco equal to one-half of tha change in the cost of transpor¬ 
tation. It did not. The price of wheat is substantially that which it was in 
those days; no more, no less. The average in gold is substantially what it was in 
1870-1875. It wonld not do to take any one year to make that price; but, taking 
that producing section as a whole, the price is substantially what it was then. So 
far as the price of wheat is concerned, the Western farmer has gained nothing by 
the elimination of the middleman. His gain is found elsewhere. It is found in 
the decreased cost of the goods which he purchased. The purchaser of any article 
will always get the benefit of any changes in its manufacture, transportation, or 
handling. Tho producer absolutely never gets any of it. That is true of manu¬ 
factories and it is true of agriculture. The farmer in tho far West receives this 
old price for his wheat, and buys all his purchases at reduced prices. This latter 
gain is very great. In this way he receives his share of the reduced cost of manu¬ 
facture and of transportation. The extent of this gain may be noted from these 
facts: A reaper that was not a self-binder in 1870 cost about $850 to $100, the first 
reapers of that kind. A man now buyB a self-binder that is far more effective in 
its relative functions for $125. He can buy a better plow for $12 than he could 
then for $28, and so on with the rest of the machines, and so on with all other 
articles that he purchases. 

Q. In stating the general principle to be that the reduced cost in transportation 
and handling always goes to the purchaser, and giving that as the reason why the 
farmer did not realise his expectations in the actual increase of price of wheat, 
are not you entirely eliminating tho law of supply and demand? In other words, is 
it not true that just at the time that the middleman was being eliminated here, and 
the cost of transportation being reduced, and all that, that Russia, Argentina, and 
India were getting into the Liverpool market with wheat; and would not that of 
itself have been sufficient cause for farmers failing to realize expectations—that 
added competition in the market which he was reaching?—A. Yes, and no. The 
existence of vast wheat fields in the Northwest, with cheap transportation, if there 
had been no other factor, would have produced the changes noted under the law 
of supply and demand, even if there had been no such growth in Argentina and 
Russia, and the demand in Europe had remained the same as now. I mean to say 
that the law of supply and demand would have furnished a source of supply for 
all of that product m the United States without that, and keep the price where 
it is. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) Development had not taken place in one locality, but 
had progressed iu another?—A. That is it exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Do you accept Mr. Atkinson's statement that the produc¬ 
tive capacity of wheat in this country is able to meet all demands of the world for 
the next 60 or 100 years?—A. It depends upon how you.state that proposition. 

Q. Have you read those articles?—A. Yes; I have read the articles referred to. 
It is more or less hypothetical; and as you change the terms of every questiony ou 
would have to change the answer very largely. He makes the proposition, What 
would be the production of wheat in the United States if you could keep the price 
of wheat at a dollar a bushel in Liverpool? I sav the amount of wheat that would 
be produced at that figure in this country could hardly be calculated. 

Q. It is immeasurable, what we are capable of producing?—A. It is immeasur¬ 
able, and at that prioe it is hard to estimate what will be realized either in wheat 
or any other staple in this country in the next 50 years. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Hypothetically, if we raised so much wheat 
at the expense of other crops, what would happen?—A. We would be importing 
lota of other things in agriculture from our semitropioal neighbors. 
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Q. Thu Laud Office reports that about all of the agricultural lands of the United 
Statesare taken up; that is, exhausted, as they put it. Is there any considerable 
amount of that laud that is not reduced to cultivation?—A. Tnere is quite a large 
amount of railroad lands that have never yet been settled. There are some lands 
still owned by some of the States, like Minnesota school lands and other lands, 
that have never been settled. There are in Minnesota large bodies of pine lands 
that will ultimately,'when cleared off, be made available and make good farms. 

Q. Have you an idea of the proportions of them, and the amount already culti¬ 
vated?—A. I wonld not want to make any definite statements. I will say this in 
general: There is a larger amount of land that is possible folf cultivation and set¬ 
tlement than our pessimists, the dark-viewed philosophers, can agree or can even 
imagine. Tnere is less than some of our most hopeful people would think were 
possible in this country. I would make it between these. I would not want to 
attempt any definite statement 

Q. (By Mr. North.) In a general way, the agricultural possibilities of the 
country are still very far from completely developed?—A. You are correct. In 
that connection I want to call attention to the possibilities of irrigation. I do not 
think that we have begun at a nation to wake up to the possibilities that lie before 
this country as the result of a proper irrigation system, and when that is consid¬ 
ered I think there will be as large an extension in the next 25 years as in the 
last 25. 

Q. From an economical view, do you favor these pending bills in Congress?—A. 
I have not studied them enough to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know whether, where they have been tried in 
the West, they have been a great success?—A. Irrigation must be judged very 
largely by what has been done in other nations. Further, no great development 
of irrigation will take place in tho far West until markets are developed for the 
produce, or methods are found for getting it cheaply to the markets, or crops can 
be raised in that section that will readily find a local market. You can not greatly 
extend the border of our civilization in agriculture much faster than you can 
develop the methods of transportation or find a local market for the products. 
The center for the cultivation of wheat since 1870 has moved 250 miles to the 
West and Northwest. That could not have been done had not the cost of trans¬ 
portation been such that the fanner could have a margin of profit at a point 230 
miles farther away, and still get a price as large as he was getting on the whole 
at that other time. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you think when irrigation is obtained on a large scale 
that persons can get homes on these irrigated lands as they have where irrigation 
did not prevail, or before it came in?—A. They will have their tenure somewhat 
different, because that tenure will have to lie subject to whatever system of irriga¬ 
tion is found best suited to this country. But, as 1 say, development of that irri¬ 
gation will have to wait, not alone upon the mechanical or engineering problems 
of that irrigation, but also for the question of transportation. It costs too much 
for a poor man to rnakea home on that land until there is a market for his products) 
Up in the mountainous regions of Montana and Colorado you will now find irri- 
- gabion on a small scale. The people there are raising by means of irrigation a 
small amount of crops, for which they find a ready market in their own States 
among the mine workers and the like. That crop raising by irrigation can not be 
extended any faster than the mining and allied industries are developed. At 
present there is a profit in this crop raising by irrigation in these sectyons. The 
price at which they sell their products is a price equal to the selling pnee of these 
articles in Minnesota, in Kansas, or Nebraska, plus the cost of transporting them 
to these mine centers. But that profit would cease if you take from that price in 
Montana and Colorado twice the cost of transporting the things raised from these 
States to Kansas City or Minneapolis, and that is what would take place if those 
sections changed from importing to exporting farm products. Successful and 
profitable agriculture by irrigation in Montana and Colorado at present is largely 
fixed by population there. If these States can develop a market for fruits, or any¬ 
thing that may be grown which will bear long transportation to the East, then you 
may have successful faming on a large scale there; otherwise not. That market 
will come in time; I believe it will come in the next 25 or 80 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What suggestion have you to make in regard to 
restrictions of immigration?—A. Nothing, excepting educational, possibly, and 
moral character. > 

Q. As to the sufficiency of public school facilities in the Northwest?—A. I think 
they are the best of any part of the United States. .. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Have you compulsory education laws in -Minnesota?— 
»A. We have, but they are not very much observed; that is, the compulsory feature 
of it is not enforced. 
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<3- It is not necessary to enforce it?—A. Well, I will not say that;- there is need 
of its enforcement in certain exceptional oases. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harbis.) What have you to say in regard to the adaptation 
of the public school curriculum for the needs of the agricultural people?—A. I 
think it is improving rather than growing worse. You can always find fault with 
anything. 

Q. Now, the question of technical education; you touched upon that this 
morning; have you not something further to say in regard to that?—A. The basis 
of technical education, so far as it relates to agriculture, must be among the 
farmers themselves, and it will begin by developing among the farmers, m all 
possible ways, a knowledge of the better methods of agriculture. I might mention 
what President Hill of the Great Northern does: He brings down every year from 
every county along his road in Minnesota, and sometimes over in Dakota, two from 
every township, free, to the State Agricultural School at Minneapolis. He brings 
them down, transportation free, to stay 8 days in the city, with the understanding 
that they shall spend 1 day at the Agricultural School and experiment station; 
and he explains that his profit and the profit of his road can alone come from the 
added prosperity of the farmer, and that can come only by a higher knowledge of 
agriculture and improved methods of farming among the farmers; and hence he 
has brought for several years what is equivalent to 10 train loads of people per 
annum a distance of from 150 to 300 miles. He says it is not philanthropy—it is 
business. It is the best way of adding to the profits of his road. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) They can not learn much in two days.— A. They get an 
insight. They can not learn everything in one day. A great many of these men 
will be interested in sending their boys and girls there. The girls go through the 
practical work of learning the dairying in all its improved methods. The boys 
are taught everything about feeding cattle and raising crops, and how to make 
the almighty dollar on the farm. 

Q. The agricultural college is doing a great deal of work, then?—A. Yes; and 
that work is strengthened by other educational forces and by the action of the 
business men. Another educational factor in that community is the farming 
implement. One factor, in the cost ot the old reaper when it was $400, was the 
schoolmaster. With every instrument that was sold at that time had to go a 
man who taught the people how to use it. That man had to spend, on an average, 
10 days with every farmer who bought a reaper. That man had to be a skilled 
mechanic, who was a high-priced workman. There were 1 is expenses, hissalary, 
andthe interest on the money in vested. These together made at feast about $100 to 
a first-class reaper. That was the fee which the farmers of this nation had to pay 
to be taught how to set up and operate a reaper. Now, when you have educated 
a great many farmers in this way they in turn become schoolmasters. They teach 
the other farmer. With every implement sold in 1870, a man had to go from the 
factory to set it up. There was not an implement dealer who knew howto set it 
up. Now all that expense is eliminated, since you have got the people educated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was not the former custom to charge the farmer with 
the cost of the expert mechanic and everything that went into the coet? It is 
another illustration of the principle that everything that is involved in the cost of 
an article has to be paid by the purchaser, and if you eliminate anything it go ei 
to the man who buys it?—A. Yes; same as in wheat. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Can you give the commission a general idea of the real 
efficiency of the existing agricultural colleges in the West?—A. I would not want 
to state about all of them, but 1 do know none of them have as large a proportion 
of the graduates go back to the farms as Minnesota. 

Q. Do you know anything about the work of the University of Wisconsin?—A. 
I know they are doing a great work. 1 know in most of our Western centers there 
is a great work being done, and I am satisfied that the work of our agricultural 
schools, as a whole, in the Northwest is adding as much to the prosperity of the 
farmers as any single factor, or more than any other single factor. 

Q. Do you have agricultural experimental stations connected with the college 
or apart from the college?-A. They are all under control of the college. Origi¬ 
nally there was but one experimental station, and that was in connection with the 
agricultural school. Subsequently there have been opened, or are being opened, 
some three more in the State. They are located in different sections of theState 
and have different problems before them There has been one located in the 
northern part of the State to investigate the character of farming that is best 
L*° V*® North, and upon lands once covered with pine forests. Those lands 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) A while ago I ashed about the lands not yet 
reduced to agriculture. You answered that our agricultural possibilities were 
beyond conception, or something of that sort. Yon meant by that, I presume, 
agricultural possibilities, or something on the Bame basis—that is, it did not have 
any reference to the intensive system?—A. Yes. I do not know now what may 
be done on that intensive system. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Can you state as a statistician what is the amount 
of capital employed in agriculture at the present time, or rather in agricultural 
pursuits?—A. Meaning those forms of agriculture that are classed as agriculture 
in the census? * 

Q. Yes.—A. The value of the farms was a little over thi.teen billions, that of 
the live stock and farming implements a little less than three billions, making a 
total of about sixteen billions. 

Q. What is the comparative earnings of that capital compared with former 
years?—A. There is no way of stating that in percentage. I might say the only 
way of which I know of forming an intelligible answer to that is this: The num¬ 
ber of men who are seeking and obtaining farms of their own is greater to-day 
than it ever was. This fact is evidence that there is relatively a greater profit 
than ever before in farming. The percentages of profits on the capital invested 
may, however, be actually smaller than 80 years ago, just as the rate of profit has 
been lessened in all other business. Money commands a far less rate of interest 
in all industries. The rate of net profit expressed iu percentages has correspond¬ 
ingly been reduced in agriculture, as in manufactures and in transportation. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) You state that the fact that the ratio of the 
farm owners is increased would be evidence of the increased prosperity. Might that 
not lie because our public-land system made the taking up and the settling of the 
farm the easier and most certain way of getting aliorne, without regard to its profits 
as an industry.—A. The land itself in the state in which nature leaves it is only a 
very small part of the value of a thoroughly good farm. The fact that these people 
who go onto these lands are able to improve them, erect houses and barns, and 
make all the other improvements with a far greater rapidity than ever before, 
must be taken as a measure of that added prosperity, whatever the factors pro¬ 
ducing it. The farm is, to those who understand farming, the best place to make 
money. To the man who does not understand farming 1 do not believe that the 
farm is the place. It takes somebody besides a fool to work and make a success on 
a farm. 

Q. Following what you say on that, that the farm is only valuable to the farmer, 
that exposes the fallacy, does it not, of the contention of those who, wheii they 
find the cities overstocked, start an agitation to go on the lands and get rich?—A. 
It does. To send a man who knows nothing of fanning onto a farm is at once to 
inflict a great injury upon the community and the man. It also marks the 
ignorance and the charlatanry of the man who advocates it. There is no way of 
taking such people out to the farm but by starting a school and giving them a 
schooling of 3 or 4 years. That is the only way of taking those jieople onto 
the farm. If at any time there is as overpopulation of the city and a defi¬ 
ciency in the country, a certain number of these people can be utilized as farm 
laborers. Some were thus sentfrom our Western cities during the last few years. 
Bureaus of intelligence were organized in these cities, and many men were sent 
out to the farms when employment could be found for them. Every man out of 
work and ready to adapt himself to anything could thus find a place, it is wise 
in times of depression, thus to organize society, find out where there is a deficiency 
of labor, and send the men there. 

Q. After what age should a man not attempt to become a farmer at all; I mean 
in ml its branches—the handling of stock, the driving of teams—at what age would 
you think he was too old to begin that education?—A. The same age that he ought 
not to take up any other trade. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say on the subject of taxation of 
property?—A. Our systems of taxation in most of our StateB—especially where 
there are developments of manufacturing and great transportation coinpan ses—need 
complete remodeling. Our old system of taxation—the system of taxation in vogue 
in most of the States—was developed at a time when all property was visible, the 
same as farms, cows, steers, or horses now are. That is no longer the case. Those 
visible forms of wealth make up practically only one-half of our resources, and as 
a result nearly if not quite a third of the property of Ahe country is escaping taxa¬ 
tion. To meet this condition of affairs we must change our methods and adopt 
the various forms of taxation suited to our day—the corporation pi*, the Inheri¬ 
tance tax, and the income tax. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) What do you think of a gross or net receipt tax op 
the corporations of the country?—A. 1 have not gone into a detailed study of cor- 
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porate life enough that I would be willing to give a definite opinion upon any given 
scheme of corporate taxation. I have only come to this conclusion: It is but jus¬ 
tice at once, to the farmers and to the general community, that in some form that 
may be just and equitable between the several interests, these corporate and 
other allied forms of wealth should bear their due share of the public bnrdens. I 
simply want to put myself on record as deoidedly in favor of the general proposi¬ 
tion that justice to the farmer and the principles of equity and fair dealing which 
lie at the basis of all just laws demand a complete revision of the present system 
of taxation. We should adopt a new system, one that will recognize the world as 
it is, and not as we might wish it was or as our fathers found it. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Are you aware of the fact that the farmer, 
of all classes in the United States, has the least chance of escaping taxation?—A. 
Certainly, there is no question about that. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Do you not think that any system of taxation 
by township or local divisions through the country would necessarily be more 
onerous than the taxation in cities?—A. Taxation in cities involves, in some 
respects, heavier expenses than are common in the country, but the people paying 
them have special advantages. For example, we have a great many so-called 
taxes in cities that are not really taxes; they are in reality investments under the 
name of taxes. A tax may be levied under the name of a sidewalk tax or water 
tax. It is levied for putting water mains in or sewers. It is an expense charged 
up against the abutting property. That is not a real tax. It is a form of invest¬ 
ment. If you count these as taxes, then the city tax lists are very much larger 
than those of the country. I would say that a great deal depends upon the section 
where you are and the conditions. In New York State, where in the cities there 
is an aggregation of many capitalists, where the capital is actually not in the 
State, where the resources represented are scattered all over the country, it abso¬ 
lutely is H ue that proportionately to their wealth the city people pay only a third 
of that which the country people pay. And hence in New York large sums are 
raised in the cities to support the country schools, and this is but just. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not shown by the tax lists, made by competent 
officials,"the board of supervisors, that the cities of the State of New York pay 
usually two-thirds of all the taxes and the fanning portion one-third?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly; but proportioned to the ability of the people to pay, the country still con¬ 
tributes the larger share. 

Q. Is it not another fact that the city populations of the State of New York 
contribute continuously to the country the amount of their taxation, and reap no 
benefit from the country that they do not pay for? Is it not in the nature of a 
gift?—A. 1 would notcallitagift.butthepaymentof adebt; in all those things the 
city only pays what it justly owes to the country. 

Q. How should a city like New York or Chicago account for that portion that 
it is supposed to owe?—A. There are very many debts of the city to the country. 
There is a movement of wealth from the country to the city. Here is a man who 
works on a farm, and in the course of a lifetime accumulates a little money. He 
has the farm free and clear and a little money besides. He moves into the town. 
His brother moves from the little hamlet to a larger town, having accumulated 
a larger property. Thus there is a constant movement of property which was 
accumulated, made, produced, and created out of the farm into the city. Here 
in one sense is a robbing of the farms. Farm wealth is being exhausted as farm 
population transfers these resources to the city. Now, if you have a farm and 
you crop it and never return any manure to it, you will soon exhaust the power 
of getting crops from it. The same thing applies to the farm sections, from 
which have come all the great minds of the country. Many farmers, with their 
resources obtained from the land, move each year into the city. Now, if they do 
not give back to those sections whence they come some return for those resources, 
you would sooner or later pauperize and degrade them. You must maintain their 
ability to make money as you Keep up the fertility of the farm. You must tax 
that money that was earned on the farm and which has been moved to the city, 
and give back to the farm the legitimate income out of that capital. You must 
expend it for country schools and roadB. else you are exhausting the country for 
the benefit of the city. This is done too much now. We must, in the interest of 
the farming community, replace upon the farm that which is taken from the 
farm when its owner moves into the city. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What comes to the city from the farm—the 
rent?—A. Tliemoney. Here is a man, in the first place, who makes a little money 
on the farm and goes into the city. John Smith who lives in one of the rural town¬ 
ships of one of your counties moves into the county seat. He takes into that 
county seat the result of his savings for a lifetime. Those savings come from that 
town where he was. He never goes back to that rural town. A. just law should 
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in Borne way take the taxes paid by that man ont of that county seat and give it 
back to the rural town, the farm, the farming community. In the same way taxes 
should flow from the larger cities into the smaller communities, because there is a 
movement from the smaller cities to the larger cities, just as there is from the farms 
to the smaller towns, 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) I understand from your statement that the farmer is 
sustaining very heavy losses by reason of this migration from the country dis¬ 
tricts into the city; by reason of the farmer having accumulated money, and 
bought city property with it and moved to that property, and hired John Smith 
or somebody else to go on to the farm. Now, would the rarmtr not suffer equally 
as much were the original owner to remain on it as it has suffered by his moving 
to the city?—A. John Smith's farm is not affected one way or the other, but the 
community in which John Smith’s farm is is entirely a different community by 
reason of the fact that John Smith and all like him move. We have something 
besides the farm. We are not now talking about the farm because the farm isonly 
one factor in the development of the community; the men are the greatest factor. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Yon mean the schoolhouses and churches 
suffer, and all the enterprises of the neighborhood?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Sir. Ratchford.) Is it not to be presumed that the original farmer will 
be supplanted by a class of men who are equally as intelligent and as frugal and 
industrious?—A. But not as wealthy. Here is John Smith at 60 years of age in a 
town we will call Preston. He is worth $10,000. Worth thatamount be can give 
and does give for the support of the church voluntarily $200 a year. He can give 
and docs give in the shape of taxation $100. He goes away. Out of this property that 
he is taxed upon, there is only one-half of it in the farm; the rest of it is in some 
intangible form. This man who comes is only worth a thousand dollars. He can 
not give to that church hut $20 a year where the other one gave two hundred. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner ) Suppose that the city man should answer to 
that that your theory was precisely right and ought to be extended further; that 
inasmuch as John Smith accumulated his $10,000 by the sale of his produce in 
the city to people engaged in manufacture and commerce in the city, that the 
city should always have taxed it because it was a primary or earlier source of 
the wealth, and had been drained from it before Smith got it?—A. Let us see 
what has been done in Paris and in certain other cities. We will there find a 
practical answer to the question. A great many cities originally derived their 
whole revenue from a tax levied upon ihe products coming into the city. They 
assumed that this was a tax which theman who sent his goods into the city always 
had to pay. Thus, when the gardener came in with a load of green produce, he 
was met at the gate and had to pay the tax; but all of that was simply paid as a 
tax by the residents of the city. The method of taxation did not determine who 
finally bore the incidence of taxation. The taxation for the support of the city did 
not come from tho farmer, but waspaid by the man upon whom its incidence’ fell, 
the man who 1 >ought those products. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What have you tosqy in regard to the declineintheprice 
of agricultural products in the last, say, 60 years?—A. There has been a very large 
decline at points where the price is affected by the cost of transportation; there 
has been a less decline in points from which that transportation has carried the 
produce. There has been a decline, but small, in articles that have not been over¬ 
produced; there has been an enormous decline in the articles whose production 
has increased faster than the population. The law governing the price is that 
which was set forth by one of the old English economists 200 years ago. It is this; 
Where you double tho product per capita, the price falls to one-fourth its earlier 
figure. That was the law that was announced in agriculture 200 years ago in 
England, and Is substantially true to day. 

Q. (By Senator Daniel.) That law would presume the same amount of money?— 
A. Other things being equal. If you double the per capita demand or reduce the 
supply one-half, yon will quadruple the price. It does not simply double the prii e 
but it quadruples the price. If you increase the quantity per capita of any agri¬ 
cultural produots three times, you will decrease the price to one-ninth: and, on the 
other hand, if you cut the supply down, as it was occasionally in famines in Great 
Britain, to one-third, you thereby increase its price nine times, other things 
being the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That holds good in all the farm products, grains, 
cotton, etc.?—A. I believe that that principle in general applies to-day the same 
as it did 200 years ago. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) The capacity to consume, by purchase or 
otherwise, has as much effect on prices of products as the questioifibf over or under¬ 
production?—A. That comes in as a factor, slowly modifying prices. With cer- 
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tain articles it has far greater influence than with others. The amount of bread 
which a man can eat, the number of pounds of breadstuffs, including wheat, corn, 
oats, and all others that we use for human food varies but very little. We may 
change the form of it, bnt the number of pounds a human being eats is substan¬ 
tially the same. He may substitute commeal or oatmeal for wheat, but the num¬ 
ber of pounds consumed will substantially be the same. The general proposition 
is not true to so great an extent with articles of food that may be called luxuries. 
The rule governing the consumption of strawberriesor California pears or oranges 
or fruit is quite different. Their consumption may be increased enormously, and 
such increase may exert but a little influence in decreasing the consumption of 
these other things. As showing something of the power to increase consumption 
of food luxuries, I will mention the fact that Minneapolis, as a center of consump¬ 
tion and distribution of the Northwest, shows a doubling of fruit sales every 3 
years for the last few years. Population has been doubling once in 13 years, 
out the sales of fruits double every 3, or eight times as fast as the population. 
A certain portion of the relief of agriculture must come from an increased con¬ 
sumption of these things, which represent relatively a large amount of labor. The 
increased demand of our people in the United States for these luxuries represents 
about as much for the farmer as our increased exports. Thus note canning, which 
represents one phase of this business. It began about 1863 or 1870. Now the 
amount of fruits, vegetables, fish, and meat thatis consumed in cans in this country 
is very great. It may be stated in many ways. I sometimes put it in this form: 
Measured in quarts and pints they equal the total consumption of alcoholic liquors 
to-day. Their costor value represents an immense sum, larger far than has been 
added to the drink bill of the nation in 80 years. 

Q. (By Representative Gardnfb.) Astothedrinkbill,isnotthereavastamount 
of authority from various countries going to show that people drink in proportion 
to their depression or hard conditions ratner than in proportion to their prosperity, 
or what the statistician would call ability to consume?—A. No. The drink habit, 
like the smoking habit, as well as all the vices of the world, increase with pros¬ 
perity and decreases with adversity. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the cause of the decrease in the money 
value of land in the older States?—A. The money value of lands in the West has 
increased because there is a greater profit; the money value of lands in the East 
has decreased since 1870 because all they have been accustomed to produce in the 
past has come into sharp and direct competition with the West. Let me give some 
concrete illustrations. When 1 was a tx>y it was said they never could make any 
butter in the West to sell in New York. The only parts of New York State that 
made good butter were Orange and Chenango counties. They absolutely scoffed 
at the idea that Western butter could ever be produced to sell in that market. 
But the moment that men developed the method of shipping articles in refriger¬ 
ating cars good Western butter was taken to the New York market. At once the 
monopoly of 3 or 4 counties in the New York market vanished, and the profit of 
those counties in the dairy business was gone. 

As to increase and decrease in the value of land. I can not give details for the 
whole country, because 1 am not familiar with it. The farm lands in southern 
Minnesota began to advance quite markedly somewhere about 1890, and kept 
advancing until 1S93, when that movement was checked. In northwestern Min¬ 
nesota they did not experience any advance at that time. In fact there was at 
that time what might be called a checking of the movement which had been felt 
before that, and which had gi;own up with the rapid settlement of that section. 
There was a period of discouragement among the farmers, voiced in a great many 
ways. Land did not show any large decline in selling price. Its sale praotically 
came to an end. Then came our panic and other factors that checked for the time 
being the sale of lands in southern Minnesota. The prices, however, continued 
to be what the business man calls firm. In the last year and a half there have 
been what the business man terms sharp inquiries, many inquiries for lands, and a 
verymarked upward tendency in the prices, not only in one part, but all over the 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Which do you consider the beet for the 
farming interests of the country, Bmall farms or large farms?—A. There is no 
question in my mind-the small farms. They are the better. In considering the 
size of the farm for profit I might give yon the answer that was given me by a man 

in Minnesota who owned 1.400 acres. I said to him, “ What do you think of the ' 
size of a farm for successful fanning? You have been very successful.” He was 
the moet successful man in all that country. He said, “ The small farmer is the 
one that makes the profit.” 

Q. Chiefly owing to the fact that it is worked by his own labor and under his' 
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own control and supervision?—A. Yon might find on the farm or in the shop a 
great many men who can direct their own labor wisely who can not direct that of 
others. Where one man can direct the labor of others wisely there are 10 men who 
can direct their own labor in that way. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you know of the Dalrymple farm in 
Dakota':—A. 1 do not know very much. I consider that all those big farms, 
including the Dalrymple, are in the market for breaking up, just the same as those 
big farms of southern Minnesota are all opened—cut up. I can only say thiB in a 
general way. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) The New Jersey farmer was prosperous while 
he got $1.50 for wheat, but competition since the war brought down that price to 
the prices which lately ruled. Have you any opinion as to how much of that has 
been the effect of opening the wheat lands in the West, and how much of it to the 
opening of wheat areas in other countries?—A. I can give my opinion and the 
reasons for it. The reason is the only thing that is worth anything. If that is not 
worth anything, the whole thing is not. I find in Minnesota, which may be called 
the center of the wheat area, that the gold value of the wheaton the farm, as given 
by the Agricultural Department for 5 years about the close of the war, averaged 
alx>ut the same as it has averaged the past 5 years, or, if anything, a little less. 
Wheat there at the center of its productive power in the West has remained sub¬ 
stantially unchanged in price. In other words, the price at which wheat is pro¬ 
duced in this country or sold in New Jersey is determined by its cost in the great 
wheat section of this country plus its cost of transportation to the other sections. 
The wheatin New Jersey brought a price in 1865 which was substantially the cost 
in Minnesota plus the cost of bringing it to New York City. The wheat in New 
Jersey sells for that to-day, and the wheat in Minnesota, taking five-year periods, 
was substantially about the same in 1885 as it is to-day. 

Q. Assuming that the entire Western wheat field is eliminated, what would have 
been the effect of the foreign wheat?—A. I can not see that that brings in anything 
more than another field. That is, the world's wheat field is part in Argentina anil 
part in Minnesota and the Dakotas. Without that foreign development it would 
all be there in Minnesota. The condition of price the world over is its cost in its 
cheapest market. 

Q. You mean practically the same results would have followed to the New 
Jersey farmers if we had not Bottled our Western country?—A. Yes; either with 
or without that. I would not want to say definitely except in this shape. It is a 
very difficult thing to say what would have happened if something else had not hap¬ 
pened. One of the conditions of modern agriculture has been a change in every 
part of the world. To say that such a change does not affect prices would be 
ridiculous. 

Q. Would you state it this way, then, that the price of wheat in New Yorkand 
New Jersey could not have remained above the Liverpool price, plus any freight, 
and stayed?—A. The United States farm determines the price of wheat the world 
over. I have sometimes said that the man who raises 5 acres of wheat in the 
United States in connection with a farm with diversified crops is the controlling 
factor. Let me illustrate. Any mechanic who is familiar with the work in the 
city knows that the man who works a hundred days in a year must for each of 
that hundred days get three times the wages as the man who works 300 days, or 
else he is rnnning behind. He must have a margin of wages three times as much 
as the other man; and on that basis we fix the wages of a great many crafts. The 
carpenter and the out-of-door worker gets a wage scale higher than the man who 
works at woodcraft inside, and though the latter works more days in a year, in a 
year’s work he makes no more, and on the number of days depends to a certain 
degree the rate of wages. Now, then, wheat raising on tne frontier means work 
by the farmer for about 00 days. When wheat is raised by the man who only 
works 60 days a year, and, as somebody expressed it, sits on the fence or a dry- 
goods box the balance of the time and curses the Government, and the man who 
raises it comes into competition with a farmer who works800 days a year, he must 
go to the wall, and that is what is being done in this country. And it is that fact, 
rather than cheap labor in other parts of the world, that is fixing the price of 
wheat. It is the small farmer of Minnesota and of the Northwest who is fixing 
the price of wheat. On a farm of 100 acres, instead of raising 50 acres of wheat, 
ho has 10. He keeps some cows, he raises some oats and feeds to the stock. That 
10 acres of wheat can be raised, and every cent of it is so much added profit to 
his farm in addition to what he might turn off in any other way. By havings 
widely diversified system of farming, he and every one of his household work 800 
days, excepting such days as for his own pleasure he lavs aside. He is a 800-day 
worker, and when he comes into the wheat market he determines the price in the 
* United States. He is the man, and not the man in Argentina or India thatworki 
60 days in the year, who determines the price of wheat. 
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Q. (By Representative Livingston.) The same way with cotton?—A. Yes. 

(j. (By Representative Gardner. ) And under all lies the law of supply and 
demand, does it not?—A. Yes; certainly. But the keen-brained man is the factor 
of the production. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that the same with all agricultural products?— 
A. I do not know of anything that it will not apply to. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Are you prepared to say anything on the effect 
on the farmer of this system of selling his crop before he plants it in order to get his 
seed and fertilizer and that sort of thing?—A. No; those are two distinct things; the 
lieus and the future sales. Where the man is not an independent man, is not a 
free man industrially—I do not mean by that anything except freedom that comes 
with money; the man who has resources is free; the man who has not resources 
is not free; we may cover up our pretenses to the contrary notwithstanding—if 
there are future contracts or contracts concerning the future, made by such a 
man, who is compelled by his necessities to accept any contracts that may come, 
that man's future contracts will be always to his detriment. Whether he has 
made an agreement to pay a lien on his horse, or made any other loan due in the 
future he has an immense margin against him, and the fewer his resources the 
greater that margin must of necessity be. It is expressed in the matter of liens 
by the interest rate. The man who has plenty of resources can borrow money on 
his farm. If he has available resources and has character back of it, as that is 
also considered in loaning, he can borrow in Minnesota at 5 per cent on a farm. 
Tho man who will loan his neighbor who is known to be a sober, temperate, and 
prudent farmer, at 5 per cent, will ask 7 and 8 per cent from another neighbor 
right by his side on just as good a farm, where he does not have these qualities, 
and then he will want to shave some considerable more if this borrower repre¬ 
sents a still lower grade of intelligence and foresight. If instead of a loan secured 
by a mortgage on land you substitute loans on personal property, liens on crops 
and the like, the creditor must of necessity have a still larger margin. I fancy— 
I do not know practically—that where there are crop liens and sales on crops that 
involve a loan, the poverty, the ignorance, and want of character upon the part 
of the borrower results in a tremendous loss to the producer. 

Q. What, if any, effect, in your judgment, would that have in the fixing of the 
final price in the market?—A. None. That is, the system of selling under those 
circumstances, which means a tremendous loss to the producer, does not affect, 
in my opinion, the final prices that are realized on the products in the markets of 
the world. 

Q . (By Mr. Farquhar.) You mean by that that the producer has no share at 
all in the general market outside.—A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Whatistheeffecton thegeneral prices which 
the farmer gets for his product?—A. The man who sells under those conditions 
always gets less than the independent farmer. 

Q. Assuming 100 producers of a given crop in different localities, and 70 of them 
sell at the common price in tho spring, taking an advance from the broker, is that 
not an agency in fixing the price which the broker will pay for the balance of the 
crop? Do not late spring prices depress fall prices?—A. Your question involve#, 
if it is answered in the affirmative, the supposition that those brokers who have 
farm products to sell do not wish to make any profit upon that which they have 
bought. But the quantity which they have bought is larger than that which 
they can buy and on which they can make a profit by buying. If a lot of brokers 
have 70 pounds of cotton out of a possible 100, their possibilities of profit on this 
70 pounds which they have is' of necessity, more than they can make on thoother 
80, and the moment they get half, that moment you have forced every one of them 
into what might be called a conspiracy to advance prices, in order that they may 
make something on what they have. They are in the conspiracy, if you can use 
that word. They are bound to conspire together so far as anv action can go 
together, to get the largest possible prices that the supply and demand of the world 
will admit for their product. 

(J. That is a standing conspiracy the world over in trade; but are there not 
elments in it that induce them and other brokers to offer a lower price for the 
remainder, and does not the example of others having sold have an influence on 
the farmer who has held back to sell?—A. I can not see it, because when they begin 
to buy that other 80 per cent of which you are speaking they are already selling, 
and their interests as sellers far outweigh their interests as buyers. 

Q. They are buying in the southern and selling in the northern or European 
markets?—A. They are buying in a market in whtoh other buyers are free to pur¬ 
chase, and are selling in a market in which these men of whom they bought, who 
are themselves free, can sell. 

Q. Is not an independent raiser, who can afford to sell his cotton, prejudiced by 
the man who sells in the spring under the market price?—A. The only thing I have 
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ever secured that may be taken as bearing upon that question is this: 1 never 
examined the cotton market I have examined the wheat market both in Chicago 
and Minneapolis. The one is a purely speculative market—Chicago—the other 
dealing with the sale of actual wheat. Chicago is the greatest speculative market 
in the world; Minneapolis the greatest market for the handling of positive, actual 
wheat. Examining prices in these markets, I found this situation: If one buys 
cash wheat the labor September and holds it in storage until the 1st of May, he 
wonld, in the course of 80 years, lose on an average 8 cents on every bushel that 
he bought on either one of these markets. In other words, throughout the North¬ 
west the boards of trade have their prices in the fall nearly always raised 2 cents 
above the average which the situation the following spring will justify. The 
so-called bulls of thtfmarket on the average for 80 years have undnly raised the price 
of wheat2centsabushelin the fall. Thefarmersand those associated with them by 
living in this country arealways bulls on the market. Each year these bulls, who 
think that there is a profit in wheat, go in and buy and sell their futures with the 
idea of making moneyon the rise. As a rule that is never realized, and taking the 
last 30 years as a whole, the actual farmer selling his wheat at its harvest receives 2 
cents a bushel extra which comes out of the speculators. The men in the city who 
handle actual wheat do less of this speculation than the populace suppose. The 
neat mills of Minneapolis when they buy in the fall, as they often do, 30,000,000 
bushels, protect themselves against all fluctuations. When they buy 10,000 or 
20.000 bushels of wheat, they sell a future against it. They make somebody else 
carry the risk. What they are in business for is to make a profit on milling. They 
are certain that, in the long run, the price of wheat will by its variation cause 
more loss than it will profit. They do not want to carry any risk on this par¬ 
ticular crop. They want their profit on the grinding of wheat. They will sell this 
future and buy it back when they want to grind that wheat. Of course, occasion¬ 
ally, that puts the millat the mercy of the speculator. A few years ago, you all 
may remember, the Chicago speculators used these futures to make a squeeze on 
the Minneapolis millers. They would not take the Minneapolis grade wheat, and 
forced the price np. They manipulated the grain inspection in Chicago. No. I 
Northern was not accepted as equivalent to No, 2 Chicago, and hence the market 
squeezed the millers a little. All that the Minneapolis mills were seeking by their 
original future sales was simply to protect themselves and let somebody else carry 
the risk of price fluctuations. A great many of these options, a larger proportion 
of them than most people are aware of, are purchased by the farmers and people 
who live in the country, who always think there is going to be a larger price than 
is realized. City men are not so generally interested. If they are engaged in the 
legitimate business of handling wheat they seek to let somebody else carry the 
margin. They are not interested in an effort to force the price up or down. 

Q. I do not see the difference of the miller buying day by day, when he wants 
wheat, and having an option and selling one against it.—A. There is a great 
difference. What these men want is wheat of certain grades. They want that 
wHat in their possession and control in onler that they may produce certain 
grades of flour which meet their market. They go in and buy this wheat, put 
their investments in it. All they want to do with their sales of futures is to 
protect themselves against fluctuations. They want to keep the actual wheat in 
their possession and control until they are ready to grind it. By baying in 
wheat of certain grades in the fall they are able to maintain their standard of 
floor and thus continue business. 

Q. But on a given day they must deliver that kind of wheat according to the 
option they sold?—A. They run their risk of buying back that option. When 
they come to make their wheat into floor the price at which they sell their floor 
will be governed by the price at which they buy that option. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms. ) What have you to say in regard to purely speculative 
transactions, known sometimes as puts and calls, on a market; that is, as to their 
effect on prices of options, etc.?—A. Unquestionably they make temporary fluctua¬ 
tions, but when they do, in the nature of things, so far as they affect prices, they 
always boost them. 

(J. (By Mr. Farqubab.) You do not think it is disastrous to the farmer?— 
A. Excepting as the farmer assists in the puts and calls. Great numbers of them 
are put on the wrong side of that as speculators. As legitimate farmers dealing 
in wheat I do not think they are hurt. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Does the farmer go on the board of trade and 
gamble?—A. Very largely; he and other residents of the country and country towns 
are the lambs that are shorn by the boards of trade. You stoD the farmers and 
the residents of the small towns from gambling in wheat ana yon stop a gnat 
share of it. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have yon to Bay in regard to foreign markets 
for farm products, and their effect upon the farmer?—A. Ultimately there will be 
an immense market for some of our products in Asia, a market that will cast into 
the shade the European market. I think we are on the eve of it, and a wise policy 
with reference to the Orient will give our farmers that entrance to a market which, 
for the cereals and for almost everything else, will be equal to that in Europe. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) And Liverpool will not make the price for the Orient?— 
A. I do not believe that Liverpool now makes the market. The world demand 
makes the market. Ton increase by400,000,000, the population in Asia, the demand 
for certain of these cereals, and you thereby affect prices very largely. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Liverpool is merely the announcer?— A. It 
is not the determinator; it is the place where the price is announced. Under the 
head of remedial legislation I will say in brief, with reference to the regulation of 
trusts, that the conclusion of my study leads me to lay the stress not on trusts, but 
the legal regulation of corporations as a whole. The attempt to pick out the trusts 
from among our corporations I consider to be more productive of evil than good. 
There is a tremendous need of bringing all corporations, which are creatures of 
the state, under complete public control, and to cause all their affairs to be public 
affairs. By raising the question of trusts we hide the real issue. There is a differ¬ 
ence in trusts and the men who are back of them; there is a difference in corpora¬ 
tions and the men who are back of them. Some corporations are organized by 
villains to swindle the public. Some of our trusts are organized in that way, and 
some trusts are legitimate, as some corporations are, and have back of them honest 
men. The illegitimate cry about all trusts hides the distinction between those 
organized for legitimate purposes and those organized for the purpose of fleecing 
the public. The next 10 years will see the people of this country, by the collapse 
of trusts organized fraudulently for the purpose of swindling the people and by 
the collapse of small corporations organized for the same purpose, and not under 
public control, losingmanyfold more than they will lose by tlie exactions of so-called 
trusts in constraint of trade. 

Q. Would you add with probable panic and loss of labor?—A. Yes; absolutely; 
and we are drifting, as a result of all those things, in a mad frenzy of excitement 
in wrong directions. I believe a large amount of the talk against trusts is fos¬ 
tered by certain classes of men who are promoting them. They are interested in 
making the people believe that there are profits on all the watered stock that they 
issue. They do this in order that they may sell that watered stock to the lambs 
of the public. I believe that there are men even in public life interested in trusts 
who are advocating laws against trusts and talking in that way. They expect to 
make their money not in the way of actual profits on the business, but in selling 
the stocks and letting the people suffer when the collapse comes. I believe the 
whole agitation about trusts should be transferred to the corporations. We should 
know all about them, from the least to the greatest. We should have some legis¬ 
lation that will give knowledge, give the people an opportunity to know the real 
merits that lie back of all these schemes. All their transactions should be 
open to the supervision and regulation of the state. I deprecate some of the 
present talk about trusts because it delays the effort to secure the regulation of 
corporations until we have all big ones, when our job of regulation becomes 
increased in greatness. I want to see it begun now before all of our capital goes 
into large aggregations. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say about the existing antitrust 
law?—A. Most all of the so-called State and national laws relating to trusts have 
assisted in giving the trusts other forms. If any thing, they have assisted in helping 
on the movement for the organization of the great capitalistic corporations instead 
of deterring them. They will do that, and thus cut but very Bmall figure for the 
benefit of the people in putting off the day which we ought to have of the regula¬ 
tion of the corporation, attracting our attention from the real issue, real necessity, 
and doing more harm than good. 

Q. From what source would you have the law enacted regulating these corpora¬ 
tions?—A. Most of these corporations are creatures of the individual States, and 
they must, of necessity, go for their regulation into the State itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The State in which they are organized?—A. No; I think 
the State in which they do business may. If it deems best, regulate them just the 
same as it regulates our insurance and banking companies. When an insurance 
company doing business in one State is organized in another, the State in which 
it does business demands from that insurance company the fullest publicity relat¬ 
ing to its affairs, and if it fails to get that in a satisfactory way it debars it from 
doing business. Any State has, in all matters relating to corporations, whether" 
trusts or otherwise, the power to bar any corporation from doing business when 
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it fails to observe a reasonable regulation. Any State has the power to begin to 
require this publicity relating to corporate action. It has this power over not 
only the corporations created by itself, bnt those created elsewhere. If any State 
begins regulations in that line the vulue of a corporation created in a State like 
New Jersey, for the purpose of getting around the laws of some other State, 
vanishes. 

Q. If the materials barred be essential to the citizens of other States, where a 
sufficient market could be found, might not a corporation leave that State alone 
and yet have a large monopoly in those materials?—A. That is true. In dealing 
with these corporations we must take into consideration tUfe article or articles which 
they handle, create, manufacture, or deal in. 1 can hero only set forth the general 
principle of actioh. We have already worked out the principle of regulation for 
one class of corporations. That principle which is involved in ourinsurance laws 
would doubtless have to be very greatly modified in its application in details for 
each of the various lines of industry or articles in which the trust operates or is 
connected with. I have not given enough attention to the subject to go into 
details, say, for a concern handling steel rails. If all the steel-rail corporations of 
the United States should come into a syndicate, it would hardly be practical for 
a State like Minnesota to say, "We will bar their rails,” because we must have 
rails. The State must seek to apply thesame general principle of regulation along 
some other line. I have not worked out the way. I fancy it would require pos¬ 
sibly 25 years of legal discussion and investigation and decisions to find a way to 
do it, bnt I believe that it can be done, and it is along the line of that which I 
believe in general is practical. But the present legislation, which is largely pro¬ 
hibitive, is in the line of the legislation of England from the year 1800 to the 
beginning of this century against organizations in restraint of trade, which was 
largely there the regulation of labor. All those attempts in England for 500 
years were futile. Ip so far as the organization of capital is beneficial and prof¬ 
itable it will occur in spite of all this legislation, just as the legislation against 
laboring men, when the desire was in their hearts for freedom, was futile. You 
can not legislatedown the public inspiration or aspiration for freedom. That fact 
is demonstrated in all these 500 years. You can not any more legislate against 
the possibility of men's profits. That is a law of aspiration of another class of 
men, when these profits are legitimate. You can regulate it and prevent a viola¬ 
tion of the rights of others. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hamms.) Have you anything to say in regard to the Federal 
legislation on the subject of pure food?—A. I think the Federal legislation should 
seek in all articles of interstate and international trade some inspection. Thus, 
there is a loss to the American farmers to-day from the fact that some of our com 
shipped to certain ports in Europe reaches there in an unmerchantable condition, 
and the foreign dealers who buy it upon the grades warranted by certain of our 
export cities are ruined by getting the corn on their hands unmerchantable, and 
that reacts to the detriment of all American exportation of com. I understand 
that to be the case. If that is the case the Department of Agriculture should, and 
I understand it is looking into the matter, it should in some way take cognizance 
of it and find out what places of export are thus permitting a certificate of grade 
to be of no value whatever. I think the Government should seek to protect the 
good name, as we call it, of the American farm products in the markets of the 
world. So far as our food products enter the world markets, so far the United 
States should como in and with legislation provide facilities of guaranteeing the 
purity of all the products, direct or secondary, of American agriculture. We 
Bhonld have it that American meat, canned or otherwise, going to the markets of 
the world should not have upon it a taint of suspicion snch as that which grows 
out of onr army contracts. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Would yon carry out that idea by advocating 
a national grading?—A. There should be certain methods of investigation that 
wottld guarantee the soundness and parity of goods pat upon tne market 
Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the meat products, etc., is it not pretty well done 
now under the Bureau of Animal Industry?—A. I think it is as a whole, and I 
think the Agricultural Department is taking np the report of tne abases of the 
grades of com, and I believe it can be safely trusted. If there is legislation needed 
along that line, the Agricnltural Department will undoubtedly advocate it. I 
believe that wide-awake, aggreeeive Agricultural Departments, such as I think 
we have to-day, can do a vast amount of good. > 

Q. Is the canse of the necessity dishonesty?—A. Not always; of course, care¬ 
lessness sometimes comes in. 

Q. You wonld not give that as a big percentage?—A. Carelessness is abont as 
much a factor as dishonesty in this world. 
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Q. fBy Mr. A. L. Harris.) Carelessness would not make adulteration?—A. 
Carelessness might possibly lead to the shipping of damp corn when it is not np 
to the grade of dryness. 

District of Columbia, City of Washington: 

I swear that the statements made by me of mv own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are true, and that all 
other statements I believe to be true. 

Lr Grand Powers. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 18th day of November, 1899. 

N. A. Barrows, 

Notary Public. 


Chicago, III., August 9 , 1899 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. H. BURKE, 

Editor of Farmers' Voice. 

At a meeting of the subcommissi on on agriculture in Chicago, Ill. .August 9,1899, 
at 2.45 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. W. H. Burke, being duly sworn, tes¬ 
tified as follows: , „ , T1 , 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your residence.—A. Evanston, Ill. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Editor of the Fanners’ Voice, Chicago. 

Q. How long have you been editor of an agricultural paper?—A. Three years 

and more. ... . ™_. 

Q What was your previous occupation?—A. I was a reporter on the Chicago 
Record; and I was a copy reader on the Chicago Record. 

Q. Have you made any special study of agricultural conditions or agncultural 
wants in (his part of the country?—A. In a general way. . 

Q. You have the plan of inquiry before you. if there is any topic in the plan of 
inquiry which you prefer to dwell upon, you may take that matter up and give the 
subcommission all the information you have in your possession.—A. Well, ltake 
it for granted that you are seeking to reach general conditions and causes. From 
my point of view, the questions as here enumerated are purely statistical, and 
while I have some statistics here that would be of interest along the line or the 
taxation of land, there are somo general conclusions 1 have reached as an agncul¬ 
tural editor that I would like to submit. ... 

There was instituted by the Agricultural Department, in 1896, an inquiry in 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Putnam, and Westchester counties, New York, with 
regard to the conditions of taxation there as affecting the farmers. The general 
conclusion of the Agricultural Department, published in what is known as Circu¬ 
lar No. 0 of the Division of Statistics, is that the fanner is bearing a very, very 
large proportion of the taxes. „ , „ , „ 

I nold in my hand a pamphlet entitled Recent Results of Property Tax in New 
York, Massachusetts New Jersey, Ohio. Illinois, Missouri, West Virginia, by 
Lawson Purdy, 111 Broadway, New York, compiled from offlckl reports. They 
are all authorized reports. If you care to have me do so, I will leave a copy with 
you. The information was gathered from several sources. In Pennsylvania there , 
was a commission appointed to investigate the tax law, by Governor Hoffman. 
The figures quoted from Pennsylvania's report are from the second report of that 
commission. The Massachusetts commission was appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of revising and amending the tax laws of the State, and their report 
was issued in October, 1897. In New Jersey a commission was appointed by Gov¬ 
ernor Griggs, now the Attorney-General of the United States. Governor McKin¬ 
ley appointed a committee in 1893 to investigate the question in Ohio, and I have 
an impression—I do not just catch the line here where it is stated—that the figures 
here quoted are from the last report of the State auditor of Ohio. In IUiRois I 
presume the figures are, of course, taken from the last report of the State auditor. 
In Missouri the figures are taken from the last report of the State auditor. So I 
may say that these figures are from authoritative sources, and not mere guesswork 
of anybody interested in aparticular theory oftaxatiom 
In this 

the city of_,_ 

of Oneida County, the' person al property in Oneida County is nearly double that of 
Monroe. 

668a-—13 
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Q. Assessed valuation?—A. Yes. Oneida is oneof those which have been ifi vesti- 
gated by the tax commissioners. The New York report is right along the line as 
taken in these four connties, and it shows that the rnral districts are paying on 
personal property and real estate a tax entirely out of proportion. In the four city 
counties of Missouri personal property amounts to 15$ per cent of the total assessed 
value, and in the remainder of the State 89.67 per cent. It means'that everything 
is visible with ttte fanner. The farmer can hide nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You mean, then, do you not, that in the cities the per¬ 
sonal property goes untaxed?—A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Because it is hidden?—A. Because it is hidden in one 
way and another. Every one knows, for instance, that the average wealthy man 
in Chicago spends more money in one month than the average farmer does in a 
year upon himself. There is no guesswork about it. The average man living in 
Chicago and worth ostensibly §10,000, as compared with the farmer whose prop¬ 
erty is worth $10,000, will spend more money in one month than the farmer will 
in a year. He will have more rings, more watches, more fine furniture, more of 
all that enters into personal property than the farmer will, and yet much of it is 
so minute as to escape the tax assessor. And there are good grounds for believing 
that even where property is not susceptible of being hidden, the tax asseugHS 
influenced in his estimates. For instance, I was sent some yoars ago as a reporter 
to investigate the matter of the Pullman Car Company's taxes. I found property 
estimated to be worth $31,000,000, and at the county treasurer's office discovered 
that the company paid about $15,000 in taxes, although the company paid an 
annual dividend that time of $7,01X1,000. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What was this property?—A. It was the town of 
Pullman and the Pullman works. 


It was tangible property?—A. Tangible property, yes; much of it realty. 
(By Senator Kyle.) Pro rata, how much should they have paid?— A. Well, 
they should have paid taxes on a valuation of not less than $6,000,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) At about what percent?— A. I can not remember what 
the tax was that year. 

Q. Well, approximately—t, or 3, or 5?—A. I would not want to approximate 
because I am afraid I would not get close enough, but you can see that $1.5,000 
is ridiculous—ridiculously low. Spread thirty-one millions of property over Illi¬ 
nois farms; what would it buy? It would buy whole counties which support their 
schools, their entire local government, their own road taxes and all to tho amount 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, from moneys that are paid on smaller valu¬ 
ations than the Pullman Car Company 's. 

Q. The taxes on thirty-one millions of farm property, you would think, would 
be $40,000 or $50,000?—A. I think that would be a very small estimate of what it 
ought to be. A $il ,000,000 county is a pretty big county. 

(Witness reads the following with respect to Missouri from pages 33 and 34 of 
above-described pamphlet:) 

“In the city counties personal property amounts to 15J per pent of the total 
assessed value, and in the remainder of the State 305 per cent. It docs not. there¬ 
fore, appear that taxes on personal property lienefit tho farmers in Missouri. But 
comparison of St Louis city with a typical farming county, like Camden County, 
where town lots are only 4 per cent of the value of real estate, shows even a worse 
condition of affairs for the farmers. In St Louis city personal property amounts 
to 141 per cent of the total valuation and in Camden County to 37 per cent. St 
Louis city has 65 per cent as much real estate value as the rest of the State, but 
only about one-eleventh as much money, bonds, and notes." That will give you 
a pretty good idea, and what is true of this is practically true of the several States 
named here. The fanner pays on everything ne has. 

In California I understand they have adopted a form of classification which 
requires that 91 listed articles must appear in all lists; and of that list I have 
enumerated the things which are hidden, those which may be hidden, and the 
things which can not be hidden by the farmer. For instance, among those things 
which can be hidden are State, county, and municipal bonds, jewelry, plate, 
watches, and so on. Those are not so easily hidden; may be or not. I find, with¬ 
out going into the whole thing, that there are 11 which yon can positively hide. Of 
the 91 articles, 43 are absolutely peculiar to the farmer, snch as bay, hops, butter, 
cheese, wood, tanks, horses, thoroughbred horses, standard horses, American and 
standard bred cattle, beef cattle. Everything else that is enumerated here is 
practically met on the farm; that is, the farmer would stand on f, neat many of 
them. I We noted as instances of what they would not ha?e lumber, coal, fix¬ 
tures of stores and others, goods, wares, and merchandise; law libraries, medical 
libraries, railroad rolling stock, franchisee, etc. These are things that he would 
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not hive, but 42 of them are absolutely peculiar to him, upon which he must pay, 
and upon all but the 11 or 13 he would stand equally with other members of the 
community in owning. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) I wish you would outline your method of taxation 
in Illinois. How is the value of the property, real and personal, ascertained?—A. 
The assessor visits the property, presumably, and fixes a value on it, I think, 
annually. Our personal taxation is now under an entirely new law; it is made up 
in the form of schedules submitted to the individual. He renders his own state¬ 
ment, subject to the board of review. Chicago, as you know, now probably is in 
the throes of a taxation excitement. I was noticing in last night’s Post the figures 
of increased personal-property taxation. As a result of the new law, after having 
been revised, 1 believe, by the board, I should say, broadly speaking, that it has 
increased about 48 or 47 per cent. 

(j. (By Mr. Conger.) Does the property owner making out this schedule of per¬ 
sonal property which is submitted support it with an affidavit?—A. My impression 
is that he supports it with an affidavit. I am not sure about that. 

Q. Have you any data to show what per cent of the property has heretofore 
escaped its burden?—A. No; that would be absolutely impossible to know, and 
tRIAis why personal-property taxation works so disastrously to the farmer, although 
the farmer is chiefly to blame for the personal-property tax. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How is that?— A. He is demanding it always. He has 
always been at the legislature demanding the personal-property tax ou the mis¬ 
taken hypothesis, so far as the results go, that the business man would escape if 
the persona) property were not taxed. It has been a great mistake of the farmer, 
and one which he is just beginning to see. 

Q. What is your own idea as to the correction of this difficulty?—A. Well, now 
that you have asked me that, I will answer frankly. I am a single taxer, and I 
believe there is no other form of taxation that lias ever been invented by man that 
will collect an equitable, just, and perfectly even taxation everywhere and under 
all circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You suggest the assessment of real estate on the 
Henry George plan?—A. Yes. Put the taxation not upon real estate but upon 
land value, upon site values, for a building is a part of real estate. If you use the 
term real estate, you greatly confuse the meaning. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, yon include the building with the site?—A. 
Yon do in real estate. The term real estate includes the fixed improvements. 

. Q. How would it operate with a man who had most of his money, probably 
millions, in simply personal property?—A. Well, no man can own personal prop¬ 
erty to a very large amount which is not in the form of jewelry and small trinkets, 
except in some way or other it is related to land. If yon refer to stocks and 
bonds, speaking broadly, there is no stock or bond issued to-day which 'does not 
find its basis in land. 


Q. How about the merchant who may have §1,000,000 invested in a stock of 
goods?—A. The hypothesis of taxation should lie to encourage trade, to encourage 
industry, and not to put a fine upon trade. It would be equalized through the 
whole community, because the merchant would sell his goods so much cheaper. 
Now you not only pay the tax. but you pay an interest on the tax. My view is 
that every timo you pay a tariff tax you pay the tariff tax plus interest. You pay 
interest and profit on tariff taxes. I buy a thing in England for §1; the tariff tax 
at New York is 50 cents; I add not only 50 cents, but 1 include that in the whole 
thing snd charge upon it my ratio, which may be 25, 40, or 50 cents. The mer¬ 
chant will tell you so. That is the universal custom, and every tax you put upon 
industry you take so much out of the great common people. It can not be other¬ 
wise. It is nature’s law of gravitation in commerce that makes it so. 

Q. You would have this man escape taxation, the merchant with a $1,000,000?— 
A. He would not escape. He must have a great big store to handle that property, 
and he must pay a big rental for that property, which goes into the public 
treasury. There iB no such thing as escaping the public treasury if you have 
anything. 

Q. You would say first he was paying rent to the property owner?—A. He does 
not pay any rent to the property owner. The property owner's rent goes to the 
State. Let us at this point differentiate the buildings from the ground. Schle- 
singer & Mayor, of this city, occupy a little corner about 120 feet Tong by 60 or 80 
feet wide. The ground rental of that is $130,000 a year. That is entirely irre¬ 
spective of Improvements, the building, and they are to pay that for 99 years to 
Marshall Field and his assigns. 

Q. Under the present system he pays taxes on his goods besides that?—A. Yes, 

Q. If he had a store selling diamonds, and had $1,000,000 worth of property in 
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(By Senator Kyle.) That 1b, the same sort ofland?— A. Yes. 

The test would be what it would rent for in the open market?—A. Yes; and 
there enters the law of supply and demand. 

Q. (By Mr. Congee. ) It would seem to me that if you are going to assess it on 
land value, you are, in fact, assessing the improvements, sinoe the land is more 
valuable because of these improvements.—A. Excuse me, you are not correct in 
stating the question in that way. You will see you are wrong instantly, if you 
apply that statement to the single tax, because the vacant lot lying next to this 
lot would be taxed identically with the built-on lot. 

Q. That vacant lot has a higher valuation because of the surrounding improve¬ 
ments. You take all the improvements plus the land?—A. That is exactly ourcon- 
tention. If the city of Chicago- 

Q, (Interrupting.) What I was going to ask you was whether in your opinion 
the farmers in the State of Blinois support your theory and want this single tax?— 
A. No; I do not think so—any part of it. I do not believe that the farmer or the 
average business man comprehends the single tax. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) 1 want to see how it would apply to two farms lying 
side by Bide. One farm has good buildings and fences, and opposite that is one of 

X il size, with land equally as good, but having a log house and poor fences; 
t would be the basis of assessment then?—A. The natural value of the land. 
Q. Not the improvements?—A. No. 

Q. What the land would rent for divested of all improvements?—A. Yes; you 
see that the fanner would then be paying absolutely not one tithe of the taxes 
paid by him to-day. If he did not have the idea that Mr. Harris has, that it 
would disturb his fee, he would not care, he would favor it. But let me call your 
attention to this one point: It does not disturb the fee; the State does not give 
up the title to the land, even as a fiction. The nonpayment of taxes causes the 
land to revert to the State alwavs. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Not in our State. The land is always sold for taxes. 
A. Exactly; by whom? The State sells it. How did it get possession of that land 
to sell it? You see what I say is true; it always reverts to the State; always really 
belonged to the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you think the farmers generally are dissatisfied with 
the proportion of taxes they are com;wiled to pay?—A. Yes. I can speak with 
some authority on that from the action of a large number of farmers before the 
State legislature of Illinois last winter. A bill was introduced that road improve¬ 
ments should be carried forward upon something like this basis: »0 per cent to be 
paid by the State, 35 per cent to be paid by the county in which the improvement is 
made, and 15 per cent to be paid by the individual whose farm abutted the 
improvement. I think those were exactly the figures. But the farmers defeated 
that measure, upon the ground that that 50 per cent and 35 per cent very largely 
came out of their pockets also, and that while they would be paying 15 per cent 
absolutely as individuals, they were generally paying a very large proportion of 
the whole 100 per cent, showing that they realize how unjustly they are being 
treated in the matter of taxation. 

_,Q- .(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who is it that makes the levy, say, for the school 
district in your State?—A. The school board makes the levy. 

Q. Who makes the levy for the township tax—the township officer authorized 
bylaw?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who makes the levy for the county tax?—A. The county assessor. 

Q. Now, substantially, does not the farmer vote upon himself the burden of 
local taxation?—A. Doubtless he does, but upon the hypothesis that the other fellow 
must pay his portion. 

Q. Wherein would the farmer be benefited by putting the taxes exclusively upon 
land values?—A. Hewould receive his benefit in several ways, and in this notably— 
that appears on the surface. He would receive benefit from the fact that every 
railroad would pay upon its laud values, right of way; that every great corpora- 
tion which had the slightest relation to the land would pay in the same ratio that 
he did. Perhaps if I read to you a little while here it may help to answer that 


Buries toftimon ’f® 68 22 804 28 ° f pMnphlet referTed to to tot part of Mr. 

,, "JftoJe Cook (Jounty has more than one-thirds of the total real estate value of 
tne State, it has only one-sixty-third of thewalne in watches and clocks possessed 
by the remainder of the State, one-twenty-second of the value in c&masreeand 
wagons, one-twenty-second as much money, and one-tenth as much credits. In 
1804the bureau of labor statistics of the State of Illinois made an exhaustive 
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the demoralization to which Chicago has been rednoed by the general property 
tax, and indicate the goal toward which every community subject to that or a 
similar system must invariably tend.’ The tables are direct indictments of assess¬ 
ors of wealthy and influential property owners, and incidentally they condemn 
our constitutional principle of taxation itself.” 

From the table which appears on page 31, it appears that (reading)—“Cook 
County, containing the city of Chicago, has more than 13 times the value in town 
and city lots that it has in farm lands, and that the remainder of the State has 3 
times the value in farm lands that it has in town and city lots. Yet the percent¬ 
age of personal property to total valuation in Cook Couaty is only liij per cent, 
whereas in the remainder of the State it is 17.7 per cent; and, in spite of the 
severe character of the existing law, it is jierfectly obvious that only a small part 
of the personal property of the State is really listed for taxation.” Now. there is 
where the advantage is to accrue from—indirectly, at least. Only a small part of 
the personal property of the State is really listed for taxation. Now, in making 
up your budget for school or State, you are always considering your personal 
property. Therefore every bit of personal property that fails of taxation some¬ 
body has got to make up. But the direct benerit of the single-tax system is that 
the farmer pays upon original land values. Society values, if I may uso the term, 
do not exist there as in the town. 

Q. (By Mr. Conuek.) Your idea is, then, that under the single-tax method the 
taxes that are now paid by people outside of Cook County would be borne by the 
land values of Cook County, or at least a large portion thereof?—A. That would 
hardly be the fair way to put it. Cook County would pay its fair share, which it 
does not do now. If they had a hundred millions to raise, Cook County would 
pay its proportion of that hundred millions, which it does not do now, or anywhere 
near. I have just quoted that the chango within the year amounts to !)7 per cent, 
I think 

Q. I understood you to say that if the single-tax system were put into practice 
the farmers would not pay a tithe, a tenth, of what they do. Who would pay 
it?—A. It would be paid in this way: Let me ask you what percentage of the 
entire land of Chicago do you suppose is actually built upon now? Boston has 
about 30 per cent of its land actually built upon. Boston is an old city. Chicago 
is a new one. I doubt if there is la percent of Chicago's land actually built upon. 
That land which is not built upon is all held by speculators, and they will not sell 
to a man who wonts to buy. I rode last night on my wheel 10 miles by unoccu¬ 
pied land that you can not buy a foot of for less than §75, $50, $35, and it will not 
be built on for 13 or 15 years, but will be held there because the owners know 
they have a cinch. Now. if there is only 15 per cent of Chicago's land built upon, 
yon can imagine that if Chicago has 10 to 13 times the value in city lots, there is 
where the taxation will rest. 

Q. If the farmer, under your theory, would pay but a tenth of what he does pay, 
who must pay the other nine-tenths?—A. It would come back to where it belongs, 
and that is the whole society. 

Q. (By Senator K VLB.) Are not those lots‘taxed now?—A. Some of them pay 83 
cents a year. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Whose fault is that?—A. It is largely the fanlt of 
the general system that obtains. 

Q. (BySenator Kyle.) You are proceeding on the theory that under the single 
tax all would be equitable, with perfectly just assessments?—Yes. 

Q. Now, would that be true any more under tho single-tax than unfler the pres¬ 
ent system?—A. I think so, for this reason, that there is such an admixture grow¬ 
ing out of the present forms of taxation that nobody in the community can put 
his finger on—except in a few rare, individual cases, where one neighbor may 
know about another neighbor—you can not know about anybody's tax or any- 
body’sproperty. 

Q. We know it in all our towns. Here is somebody that owns a house and lot 
that has cost $1,000 and it is taxed for $1,300, and here is a man that owns one 
that is worth $3,000 and the board of review puts it in at $1)00. That is because of 
what, the imperfections of humanity?—A. Very largely. 

Q. There would be the same humanity to tax under the new theory?—A. Yes. 
Just imagine that map as the town you live in. The building now is entirely 
eliminated from the map. Your neighbor, John Smith, who owns a big honse and 
paid $1,300 or $1,500 for tho lot, is down on this mpp. This man. who lives here, 
knows his land is worth exactly as much as John Smith’s, and he paid exactly 
the same originally. They are all on this map, and you can see in t minute in the 
county treasurer’s office what every man pays. * 

<j. You would have it so arranged that each man could tell?—A. Yes; there 
would be one vast map so you can tell. 
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Q, Could It not be done under the present system?—A. No; yon can not do it. 
Yon come in and say, “ My house did not cost me $15,000. Here is the contract. 
I had that house built for $8,000. Your guesswork is no good. You are simply 
guessing. You don’t know anything about it.” You can not devise a scheme of 
taxation, and there never has been one devised, to open all the taxes to the inspec¬ 
tion of everybody, but this is open to every human being who can read. There is 
no way to hide it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As this city now is built the land value increases, 
does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who fixes that value: how is that done?—A. Well, there would be one easy 
thing. You will readily grasp this fact: Having taken out of the question of tax¬ 
ation all possibility of individual discrimination, as I have shown, then every-one 
will seek to equalize. We will suppose that the population increases the next 
year 100,000, There would be a proportionate rise in real estate, and that would 
be equitably assessed. Suppose there were 100,000 people located on the North 
Side; the advantage of that would accrue, if it were an advantage, to the North 
Side. 


Q. That has to be valued now?—A. It has to be valued now, but it would be 
done by the entire community with the knowledge that the same system was 
existing in all parts of the community. There would be no individual discrimi¬ 
nations. You have lost the selfish motive. There is no motive in making the 
North Side pay those taxes: the South Side knows if it has the valuation it too 
must pay those taxes. In principle and operation the single tax would work justice; 
you can net discover a place where there is a flaw in its operation. 

Q. As this property increases it also increases the burden that is placed upon 
it for State and other purposes, does it not? A part of those taxes, of course, has 
to go to defray the expense of running the State?—A. Yes. 

Q, We will suppose, now, that you are adjusting this equitably among your¬ 
selves; you would be generous enough, would you, to put your values high 
enough?—A, We have the State board of review now to adjust that. 

y. Would not the imperfections that we are experiencing under our present 
system—that is, the effort to evade the burden of taxation—come home the same 
way, on account of the locality that is liable to have a burden to pay attempting 
to shift it as far as possible and throw it back upon others who are equally anxious 
to throw it some place else?—A. I should say not, having divested the whole situ¬ 
ation now from individual opportunity, as it occurred in the case of Pullman. I 
am speaking now of the moral factor. You ask if the same elements would not 
obtain in the matter of assessing a certain section of the State as against the other 
sections of the State, operating as it does to-day, and I say not, because you would 
have a common basis for comparison. The law of supply and demand would 
absolutely obtain under those circumstances. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is supposed to obtain to-day.—A. Youknowthatit 
does not. 

Q. It is supposed to be the governing principle on the board of review in the 
county and in the State.—A. But don’t you see that instantly you confuse the sub¬ 
ject by bringing in the value of- 

Q. (Interrupting.) There is no doubt about that. You divest it of one great 
element, the improvements, and what remains is subject to the same imperfections 
of judgment, and must be.—A. 1 beg your pardon, it can not be if it is land; it 
would be if it were buildings. 

Q. We find to-day that in two blocks that stand side by side, one man’s vacant 
property will be assessed probdbly two-thirds higher than the others. At the same 
time we have a board of review, supposed to be good men.—A. I will tell you that 
if you have the entire community with only one thing to look for, one thing to 
work upon, you must see that you have simplified the proposition and made a man 
a direct taxpayer, and when you have done that you have accomplished a thousand 
other things with it. You can set the wheels of justice to work anywhere. You 
have accomplished something which relates to everything else. And I say that 
the simple fact that that map hangs on the wall simplifies the whole thing and 
makes dishonesty impossible. 

Q. I read with much interest here several years ago in the Chicago Times a series 
of articles some person apparently interested in the welfare of the city had written 
8 1 J* n 8 descriptions of property in the center of the city here on State street, worth 
$200q000 and $500,000 for buildings and lots, comparing them with other sections, 
showing the discriminations and everything else connected with it, and the injustice 
"i™ published for the benefit of the people of Chicago. I would like to know 
whether that produced any particular impression upon the city so as to correct the 
evil?— A. Well, the articles were suggested by myself. A series of artkdes were 
written up by Tom Cannon. The immediate effect was to increase Hie circulation 
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of the Chicago Times about 6,000 copies a day. It indicated the degree of interest 
those articles aroused. I remember the Title and Trust Company paid 2 per oent, 
while a poor fellow who lived ont toward the country somewhere paid 27 i per cent 
npon the admitted valuation. I would not say assessed valuation, but the gener¬ 
ally expressed valuation in the community. That series of articles was brought 
out early in 1897. At that time the assessed valuation in Chicago was something 
like $77,000,000 legs than it was in 1878, when we had about 330,000 population. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do you know the assessed valuation of Chicago now?— 


Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What would you think of the beneficial effect of a pub¬ 
lished list of the taxes upon property at the present time?—A. I would not think 
it would amount to anything, because it would not show anything. We will say 
you live on State street. Here is a piece of property marked lot 10, block 25. You 
do not know whether there is a building on lot 10, block 25, and it is doubtful if 
the next-door neighbor knows much about it. He is probably a renter. He pays, 
say, $2,500 a year for his house. You do not know. But if lot 10, block 25, were 
marked at $1,250, and lot 10, block 26, were marked $100, and the taxation was 
based on the land valuation, you would know mighty quick, 

Q. You might not know the relative location?—A. 1 say lot 10, block 25, and 
lot 10, block 26; practically the same location. If there were no buildings involved, 
a perfect stranger from San Francisco could walk through and see there was some¬ 
thing wrong there. 

Q. You are going on the theory that you would have this published under the 
single tax?—A. Not at all. 

Q. How would you know that this is so?—A. I say these maps would show. 

Q. You would have a map hung up in the county treasurer's office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could not that serve now?—A. No. 

Q. Why?—A. Because one man would say what kind of buildings it had, and 
another man would say there was a three-story brick, and it must have cost $10,000. 

Q. Everybody would not know, hut somebody would know?—A. Somebody 
would know, but the public could not know. 

Q. The question has arisen in the minds of a great many persons as to whether 
it is not wise to publish the taxation of property, similarly to the way the Govern¬ 
ment has thought of publishing the pension lists to purge the lists. A. Thero 
might be a little value in that, but I do not believe so. 

Q. Now, leaving the question of the single tax just a little bit, and taking it for 
granted that the Illinois legislature and those of adjacent States here are not 
going to adopt that system for the next 4 or 5 years, what have you to offer in the 
way of relief to the farmers for unjust taxation—something that is immediate?— 
A. It would take a pretty wise man to invent anything that will defeat intentional 
deceit, perjury, and fraud anywhere, and that is what you are going to have just 
as long as you have the mixed system of taxation. Now, in saying that I do not 
doubt that there are certain forms adopted by other States which ameliorate the 
general condition of things. I have no doubt but what, for instance, the State 
treasurers or auditors might get together and adopt measures by taking the best 
plan, as they discover it. in each State and combining them in one form; that would 
doubtless relieve the situation; but I do not believe you will ever relieve the situ¬ 
ation as long as you have mixed taxation. I think it is a human impossibility to 
do it. Andlaying aside now all dishonesty and all intentional deceit, putting it 
out of the question, still I think you will not secure equitable taxatiqp under the 
present system of mixed taxes. It becomes too confusing; no one mind is capable 
of graspsag the system. 

Q. (By Mr. Congee.) The present system of listing personal property in Chicago 
is a new system, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is a good one? Will it be an improvement over the old?—A. 
Oh,yes; ithasincreased,a8lhaveshownyou,thelistingoftheproperty. Howtbe 
entire system will work 1 do not know. There will be a legal testing of the power 
of the hoard of review. Now the board of review has the power under the law to 
raise you to a certain figure. That is the present Illinois law. It is a question 
whether it will stand the test of the constitution. 

Q. Regardless of the man's affidavit who lists his property?—A. Oh, yes; 
entirely. They have raised property millions on the South Side. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything further to say in regard to agri¬ 
cultural conditions or relief?—A. Along that same line, yee. I think the farmer 
feels to-day that he is the chief sufferer from what is going on in the world through 
what is known as the trust, the trustification going on; and I thjplfthat the same 
law would settle that question as well as it would settle the question of taxation, 
by destroying special privileges. 
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Q. Please explain.—A. The farmer is not satisfied with present conditions; he 
is not selling his products one penny higherjo-day than he did 4 years ago. 
The condition of agriculture to-day quite generally, I think, felt by the farmers 
is that they are paying higher prices for everything they buy for the farm, and that 
they are not getting any more than they received a few years ago to speak of for 
what they produce, not anything to compare with the rise. So they have a griev¬ 
ance all right. The entire rise in steel does not grow out of the trustification. It 
grows out of splendid crops, which have made the farmers buyers and increased 
the demand for manufactured products through the land. I say that the trust 
would be affected in the same way ultimately by the single tax that your dishonest 
taxpayer would be—by destroying special privileges. The special privilege always 
establishes revenues without any regard to the conditions. They may be slightly 
affected, but relatively they always nave large revenues, They are not subject to 
the law of supply and demand, while individual initiative and enterprise arealways 
subject to the law of supply and demand. 


Chicago, III., August 10,1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD S. RICHARDS, 

Grain merchant, Chicago, III. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, Ill., at 10 30 
a. m., August 10, 1899, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. Edward S. Richards was 
introduced as a witness, and, on being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Please state your full name.—A. Edward S. Richards. 

O. And residence.—A. I live in Chicago. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. My occupation has been that of a commission 
merchant, grain merchant. 

y. How long have you resided in Chicago?—A. I came here in November, 1868; 
been here ever since. 

Q. Have you been conducting business on your own account during those years, 
or nnve you been identified with some elevator systems?—A. Well, I went into 
the grain business in 1873, and was connected with a receiving house at that time, 
and continued in that connection until 1878, when 1 went into business on my 
own account as a shipper of grain; bought and sold grain by sample on the Chi¬ 
cago Board of Trade. I continued in that business until 1884. I found during 
that period, as a shipper of grain, that we were having a great deal of trouble 
about the weights. There were continual claims for shortage being made from 
our correspondents in the East and South, and those shortages either had to be 
paid or we had to lose our business. I found upon attempting to collect the short¬ 
ages from the railroad companies from whom I had received bills of lading and 
upon which 1 had paid for this property that they refused to pay any claims for 
shortages; and the result of it was that I had to pay them myself or lose my busi¬ 
ness. And I continued then until 1884,1 think it was. and them I built a transfer 
house for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Company, whereby we 
took the grain out of the cars and weighed it instead of weighing it on track 
scales, as had been the custojn theretofore. I might say in regard to the track 
scale weighing, that really the method that was employed in those days was, that 
after a Western car had arrived in Chicago, and the sample had been taken from 
the car and exposed for sale on the board of trade, and as soon as the grain had 
been sold the car was ordered over to the Eastern line to be transferred into an 
Eastern car. This being the terminal of the Western roads, they did hot allow 
their cars to go on east ot Chicago; consequently the grain had to be transferred 
from the Western car to an Eastern car. Well, the first step in that direction was 
to weigh the Western car to get the gross weight of it. Thecar was then switched 
over to what was called the transfer track, and there the grain was shoveled by 
hand from the Western car into the Eastern car, which involved expensive labor. 
That was so as late as 1884, and for many years prior to that. After the grain had 
been taken out of the Western car, which was sometimes as long as 3 weeks after¬ 
wards—it was a tedious operation—the empty car was taken back to the track 
scales from whenceit came and there re weighed, and the tare thus ascertained was 
deducted from the gross weight, which had been previously ascertained, and that 
was presumed to lie the weight of the grain, and upon those weights we paid for 
it—we bought and sold. And those weights were put in the bill of lading, and we 
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of course made our invoices to our correspondents, and if the weights held np it 
was all right, bnt if they fell short we had no remedy. We had tc pay the short¬ 
age, as I remarked a little while ago; we could get no redress out or the railroad 
companies. 

Q. That is, your correspondents in the West?—A. No; in the East. Well, the 
same way in the West. Of course, I being a shipper, my correspondents were in 
the East. The railroads made it a rule to remit the freight on the excess. For 
instance, if the weight would fall short 1,000 pounds, and the rate from here to 
New York was 20 cents a hundred, they would remit $2, but that would not be 
for the grain, which was the biggest end of the deal. Then I got up what is 
called the hopjier systeip of transferring grain. In the first place, we ran the car 
up on an incline, elevated the car about 00 feet, and then we took steam shovels 
andgot the grain out of the western car into the hopper scale, and then got the net 
weight, and that weight was always correct and reliable and was adopted as a 
final weight, and accepted by the trade everywhere, East and West and all over the 
country, as being satisfactory. 

Q. Is that plan still in use?—A. Yes; it is in use in a modified form. I got up 
another plan. There was an objection to pushing a car np this incline. We had 
to push i t up about 1,000 feet and that was an expense. So I got up another plan of 
elevatingthegrain from thegrade level. Itis practically an elevator apparatus with¬ 
out any storage. I took out the bins and made a cheap affair of it. It did the work 
all right. It did what we wanted and we paid only for what we needed. In that 
Lake Shore deal I got'0 cents a car for the certificate of weights. Theexpense was 
much less by that way than it was by the other way, both in performing the work 
and to the trade; and yet the track system is not in nse, but the other system is. 
They are both mine. They both belong to me. I got them both up. Then I got 
into trouble with the Lake' Shore Railroad. They were troubled with the weights 
down at the eastern end, and they would fall short sometimes as high as—well, one 
car of oats fell short about 3,000 pounds, and that was the straw that broke the 
camel's back. I went down there. They would not pay the loss. A man by the 
name of Hunter owned the oats, and they fell short about 3,000 pounds in New 
York—about 100 bushels. I went to New York to see about it, but they would not 
doanything, and the result was that it created a rupture between me and the rail¬ 
road, and they broke our contract and cut my business off short, so I gave that 
business up in 1886. 

Q. You might tell us something about the importance of Chicago as a grain 
center, and the growth of the business done here.—A. Well, Chicago by reason of 
its geographical position, which is a commanding one, has these great systems of 
railroads coming in and going out, which are distributing lines. We also have the 
lake, which is another great avenue of transportation, and which should make 
Chicago naturally a very strong point, provided the rates and the conditions 
were suitable for them; but our elevator system has all got tangled up here. We 
stand to-day with an elevator capacity of, I think, about 40,000,000 bushels, and 
we have not a public warehouse in the city. I mean by that, we have not an 
elevator that is run in the interests of the people. 

Q. The kind prescribed by the law of 1871, you refer to—public elevator?—A. 
Yes; where a warehouseman is not a dealer. In all these elevators, I think with¬ 
out a single exception, the warehouseman deals in grain, and the grades are so 
manipulated that it is hard to tell what you are getting when you buy a lot of 
wheat. Of course, if you want to buy a special quality of grain you cqp get it,- 
but you have to pay a premium on it. You can not get it on the open market 
That is the way I understand it. and for that reason I am inclined to think that 
the public suffers great injustice and a great wrong. 

Q. How many of these terminal elevators are there that are supposed to be 
public warehouses?—A. I think there are about 28 or 30. They are all run by 
about seven or eight firms. 

Q. And all these men are engaged in buying and selling grain themselves, who 
are storing grain for the public?—A. Yes. 

Q. You mig :;t tell us about that and the evils that are growingout of it.—A. Well, 
you start with the initial shipper. These elevator people have their buyers out in 
the country to buy grain. They send the quotations out every day to the country 
shippers along these different lines of railroad, and a bid is made for the farmers’ 
grain. The country shipper buys it and puts it in his warehouse, if he has one. 
But whenever the farmer sells it to his country shipper, he sells it subject to Chi¬ 
cago weights and inspection. It don’t make any difference to say;Well, be 
knows how many bushels he puts in the car,” because be mustgell subject to 
Chicago weight and inspection. If he falls short 2 or 3 or S or 10 cents a bushel in 
Chicago, that is all his loss; he has no remedy, and he has no receipt from the 
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railroad that will protect him, because the bill says, “subject to loss in weight,” 
and the terms of the contract prevent the making of any claim. 

Q. The same rule applies to inspection as to weights. Do not our farmers gen¬ 
erally know pretty nearly what grades they are raising?—A. That is true; our 
farmers can tell the grades they raise as soon as it shows up in their hands. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Is there much complaint from these country shippers 
that the weights fall short more frequently than they overrun?—A. We never hear 
of their overrunning; if they overrun we never hear of it; that is, looking at it 
from the standpoint of the shipper. Of course, that is one of the perquisites of the 
business. 

Q. Is there considerable complaint about the weights falling short?—A. There 
has been a very serious complaint in the last few years. I have not been actively 
engaged in the grain business in the last few years, and I am not able to say what 
has been the experience more recently. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Has there been a general complaint in regard to the 
inspection, as a rule?—A. I think there has. 1 gather that from my conversation 
with men that are in the trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Does the fact that these elevator men in Chicago are 
engaged in the purchase of grain along these lines of railroad operate against the 
interests of the producers of grain as to price?—A. I think it has some effect; just 
to what extent I could not say. The farmer raises grain, and as soon as he har¬ 
vests it he must sell it, in the great majority of cases, and he must accept the 
situation, whatever it may be. He has no facilities for keeping the grain, and he 
has to dispose of it. Of course, that is sometimes partly for his financial interest, 
and sometimes possibly he lias no facilities for holding it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The reason the grain men are interested is because it 
goes into the hands of what is called the terminal elevators; that is, these Class A 
men?—A. Yes. 

(j. Is there a combination amongst these men to control the grain business in 
this city?—A. I think there is. 

Q. Tell us what you know about that; go as fully into that question as you can 
from your knowledge. —A. I could not say that there is a combination to the extent 
of dividing their earnings or pooling their business or anything of that sort. I am 
rather inclined to think that there is not, but I think there is an understanding 
between them as to what the rates of storage shall be, and upon what lines the 
inspection shall be made, and in fact all of the general details of the business, I 
think. 1 think so far as the management of the business is concerned it is done 
by this combination of elevators. 

0. Do the railroads direct that the grain hauled upon their respective roads 
shall bo consigned to these terminal elevators, the ones upon their own roads, 
respectively'?—A. 1 think that is a condition that naturally follows. If the grain 
were coming in on the St, Paul road it would naturally come into the elevators on 
that line. 1 do not mean to say that if the owner of a lot of grain shipped it here 
over the St. Paul and wanted to have it sent over perhaps to the Chicago and 
Alton that they would not switch that car. I do not know whether there is any 
restriction of that kind that would prevent that, but naturally the grain would 
go into the elevator on the line belonging to the railroad that transports the groin. 

Q. Who owns these elevators?—A. With a few exceptions, the railroads own 
them. 

Q. And are operated by themselves or leased principally?—A, No; I understand 
that they are leased. 

Q. Are special favors ever given to the lessees?—A. I think so; yes. I have 
been informed—I state this Bimply from hearsay—that the plan has been on the 
part of the railroads to let a person or firm take an elevator and run it, and they 
pay them so much per car for all grain that goes through the house; that that is 
the basis upon which the rental is fixed. Of course, the inference is, and I think 
it is generally believed, that parties occupying that relation with the railroad 
company get special favors in the way of rebates or concessions that perhaps do 
not belong to them. I think one of our great troubles of the day is that all 
shippers are not treated alike. 

Q. You said a moment ago that these terminal elevators were buying grain them¬ 
selves, and at the same time they were supposed to be public warehouses. If I 
consign a carload, of grain from Minnesota to one of your elevators of the Mil¬ 
waukee and St. Paul road it must be received by these men?—A. Yes. 

tj. The bills are examined by these men; in other words, all your waybills are 
open to the inspection of those who are your natural ri val s in business? Tney know 
how your oar is consigned if you ship out of here, and they know rite grade of your 
wheat, and all those things?—A. Oh, yes; they know that. 
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Q. They also get the knowledge of all the men who are shipping grain here?— 
A. Yes; they know that. Yon are obliged to give np that Information, For 
instance, it yon want to get a lot of grain ont of an elevator, yon go and get an 
order from the elevator to deliver that car of grain to an Eastern road, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, or any of those roads, and it is quite frequently the 
case that the name of the consignee is on this notice, and the shipping directions. 
In that way an elevator man wonld get possession of information that perhaps 
you would not prefer to give up. There may be a way of evading that. 1 do not 
see how. These conditions have come up since I went mit of business; so I do 
not want to be qnoted as absolute there, but think it is right. 

Is it true that there are two or three private elevator companies in Illinois—the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, for instance, which has a number of members, 
and is composed of the small country elevators through the State of Illinois—that 
are rather in competition with these men who are operating the elevators of Class" 
A?—A. That is right. The Illinois Grain Dealers' Association is another combina¬ 
tion. It is different from this one; it has no relation to it. As you say, it is in 
competition with them. 

(j. We understand that the members of this association contend that, as inde¬ 
pendent buyers, all their business is subject to the inspection of their competitors 
in Class A?—A. Oh, yes: I do not think there is any question about that. 

Q. They know from whom the grain is shipped, to whom it is consigned, the 
grade, and all about it, and so have the very ins and outs, so to speak, of their 
private business?—A. Yes; the railroad companies, when they ship a carload of 
grain from an inital point, or any point, make in addition to their waybills that 
you sneak of an expense bill. That expense bill is what determines the freight 
that the receiving road has against it. For example, it I ship a carload of grain 
from Des Moines, Iowa, to Chicago, over the Rock Island Railroad, that carries 
with it the charges from Des Moines to Chicago, which belong to the Rock Island 
Railroad, and they are carried out on that expense bill. That expense bill then 
is turned over. The car is being shipped, and we will assume now that it is 
turned over to the Eastern line with directions to collect the back charges from 
the consignee in New York or wherever the grain may be carried, $78; that is, on 
the Rock Island Railroad, and the Eastern railroad assumes to pay that much to 
the Western railroad, so that expense bill comes to Chicago and is collected by 
these elevators here, I suppose. The expense bill is paid by the consignee in 
Chicago, which wonld be, we will say, one of these elevator men. Then that leads 
into a situation where 1 think you are going to find some good meat as to where 
these rebates come from, and how they are paid. 

tj. Yon believe there are systems of rebates in operation?—A. Yes, It is done 
through these expense hills. That is one way they do it, and I do not know tint 
what they may have other ways. 

Q. Explain the rebate matter a little more fully.—A. My opinion is that the con¬ 
signee in Chicago—say he is one of our elevator friends here, for example—gets a 
lot of grain over the line of railroad on which his property is located, and he pays 
the regular tariff. The expense bill comes in and lie pays it and gets a receipt lor 
it. At the end of the month he makes np a statement or the amonnt of grain that 
he has received over that railroad. He sends that in to the company, to some offi¬ 
cer—nobody knows exactly who he is—and the rebate is figured ont, eo much per 
100 pounds, or whatever they have agreed to give him. Now, that money doee not 
come to him out of the freight department. You might go in the freight depart¬ 
ment and bnnt for it for a half a year and yon never wonld find it; bnt my infor¬ 
mation is that it is paid by some other department. It is charged np to some other 
fund—it may be the bridge fund, the repair fund, the passenger fnnd, or some 
other fnnd—and yon could not find it in any of the cracks where you wonld think 
it would be lost 

Q. And yon think this favor is only granted to the operators or the lessees of 
the terminal elevators?—A. Substantially so: yes. I do not believe that any ship¬ 
per of the road has that advantage. It nsed to be, in old times, that everybody 
got a little rake-off; bnt when this interstate-commerce law came in it was bailed 
with a good deal of pleasure by the railroads, because it simplified their business. 
They thought it would be a good deal better to give a rebate to one man than it 
would be to give it to 100 or &00, because then they knew just how to handle it. 
Our lines are operated by such men as Mr. Peayey, Mr. Connselman, Mr. Armonr, 
and Carrington, Hanna & Co. 

Q. Does this operate, in your judgment, to the detriment or .depression of tbe 
grain trade in any way?—A. I think most assuredly it does. * 

Q. How, in yonr opinion?—A. Well, it is discrimination. If gives to one man 
an advantage that another does not have; conseqnently they are not upon the 
same footing, and they cut not do bnaineea upon the same lines. 
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Q. I refer to the price of grain, aa realized by the agriculturists of the country.— 
A. I can not Bee how the agriculturists would be benefited by it in any way. The 
way they got at this thing in the first place was a good deal like these beef fellows 
did. They would go into a station where a man had been in the grain business 
perhaps all his life, been identified with the town as long as it had been a town, 
as a grain dealer, and stood well in the community, and had bought grain of 
the farmers, and whose dealings were all satisfactory; and these elevator men 
would go out there and try to do business with him. Well, they could not do it, 
and it was not satisfactory, and they would say: “All right; if you don’t sell us 
this grain we will put a man in ourselves.” They would put a man in and start 
in by bidding up a little and paying the farmer a quarter of a cent or half a cent 
or 3 cents, no difference what it was, and they would do that until they got the 
other fellow out—the old citizen had to go. Then the other fellow was m and he 
* worked things just to suit himself. Then the question is, How far did he go the 
other way? Nobody knows, because there was nobody there to watch him. The 
farmers felt that they were not getting what they were entitled to. They could 
not tell exactly how nor why, but they were not satisfied. They would have to 
sell the grain subject to those conditions, and they were not always satisfied. 

Q. In the Northwest there are about three elevator systems, as a rule, in the 
important towns. Do you suppose there is collusion between them as to the car¬ 
rying price of grain?—A. Well, now. for example, I see Mr. Peavey has gone to 
work and bought $300,000 or $400,000 worth of elevators along the line of the 
railroads, it is just exactly as if it was in Duluth; it is all along the same sys¬ 
tem, just like the telegraph company is. It fixes the rate, and they do the busi¬ 
ness on this line. 

Q. We have three systems that operate through the Northwest, through South 
ana North Dakota and Montana. They are F. ft. Peavey & Co., Van Dusen sys¬ 
tem, and Bagley & Cargill. Though the three companies may be buying grain 
and acting as ostensible rivals in the community, at the same time is there not 
practically but one elevator system in the town?—A. Well, I do not know as to 
that. I am not acquainted with that situation. 

Q. The agriculturists who had been buying and selling grain have been 
crowded out of the market by these people, and they now have possession and are 
operating in the town as elevator men. It is charged that the card price is 
arranged in the Bast and sent to the West each day, and that there is practically 
but one man in the field buying grain; that the farmer may choose to sell his grain 
on only one card; that it goes on to the Bast as his shipment, and at the same time 
it must ultimately fall into the hands of those who are his natural enemies.—A. 
That is it. There is a point right there that we want to look at a little. For 
instance, we will take No. 3 wheat. There is the line. We carry the grade. I 
think if it weighs 68 pounds to the measured bushel and is reasonably clean it 
will grade No. 3. If it weighs 63 pounds under the same conditions, it grades 
No. 3. Now, intrinsically, there is a difference in the value of that wheat amount¬ 
ing, perhaps, if a miller looks at it, to 5, 0, or 10 cents a bushel. Now, here comes 
one of our friends from the Northwest, the farmer. He has a specially nice lot 
of wheat to ship to Chicago. It weighs 63 pounds. It goes to the elevator: it is 
graded as No. 3 wheat. He might have a lot of that cheap wheat, and may have 
some very good No. 3 wheat that he wants to raise to No. 3. He can take 3 cars 
of No. 3 wheat and 3 cars of No. 8 wheat—the difference ranges as high as 15 cents 
a bushel—and make 5 cars of No. 3 wheat at a time. 

Q. Raise 13 cents a bushel on 3 cars?—A. Yes. Now, there is where we do not 
think we get a fair deal. If we have a fine lot of grain that is put into the elevator, 
we want to know that we are going to get the same kind of grain. We do not 
always get it, and that is one of the defects in our grading system that we cannot 
overcome; and that is why I say we ought to pay more attention to the selling of 
grain by sample. Where a man wants grain for consumption he wants to get 
what he buys and what he pays for, just as when you buy a suit of clothes you 
select a piece of cloth for those garments and you want the same piece of cloth 
that you buy. 

Q. You have no remedy to suggest?—A. Only selling by sample; that is the 
only way 1 can see. We want to preserve the identity of the article. If you take 
that fine wheat you have up in your country and deliver that identical grain in 
Liverpool you will get 15 cents a bushel more. They have good mills over there, 
but they can not get the wheat to make the flour. 

O. The evil seems to be in the inspection department?—A. That is one of the 
evils. I do not see how you are going to get over it. 

Q. The grain is inspected nnder State rules?—A. You can not make a rule for 
every carload of wheat. There must be a line upon which you go. You have a‘ 
minimum onality and a maximum quality. 
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Q. There is a chance for improvement in both the State and national laws, yon 
think?—A. I would be a little wary about attempting to fool with the inspection 
department unless you do it to correct fraud. If you can iitjd a place wherethere 
is fraud going on. then of course youmust apply the remedy; but I do not see that 
there inany fraud here, except so far as the warehouseman may perpetrate fraud 
by taking advantage of your good wheat to raise his poor wheat. That is one if 
the defects of the system. 

Q. What does your law provide in regard to such a matter as that?—A. It does 
not provide anything, because they are both No. 2 Wheatland the law provides 
that they shall go into the same bin, but he don’t put them in the same bin. He 
puts his low-grade 'Wheat into the same bin and all his high-grade wheat into 
another—that is, we presume he does—but he is not violating the law when he 
does it. 

Q. Your statement in regard to special favors in the way of rebates, etc., brings* 
this question very close to the interstate-commerce matter. Do you know whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been here to investigate that matter?— 
A. I have seen some notice in the papers that they have been here, but I have not 
paid any attention to it aud have not attended any of their meetings. 

Q. Is it a violation of the interstate-commerce law?—A. Well, I never looked at 
the law as amounting to anything. I think everything they attempt to do is a 
kind of farce. It stands as a kind of club it the railroad company will not give a 
man a pass. 

Q. Now, that leads up to the consideration of the interstate-commerce law. Yon 
can tell us what you know about that law and its workings from your observation 
and experience up to the present time. 

(A letter written by Mr. Richards to Senator Kyle,dated Chicago, Ill., July It. 
1891), was here submitted as containing the witness's views on tho subject of the 
interstate-commerce law. Said letter follows.) 


2008 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III., July 11, lS'M. 

Hon. James H. Kyle, 

Chairman Industrial Commission , Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a letter of introduction from 
my esteemed friend, Hon. Shelby M. Cullorn, of the United States Senate. 

Knowing that in all probability matters of great importance to the public will 
be brought before the Fifty-sixth Congress that are or will be considered by your 
commission, I have sought an opportunity to give expression to certain views I 
hold in regard to what I consider important factors to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country at large, and which are embodied in the two questions of inter¬ 
state commerce and capital and labor, both vital forces in our political, social, 
and domestic economy, and with which I have had a close aud intimate relation 
for many years past through practical business association. 

gince the year 1873, and until within the past few years, I have been personally 
and actively identified with the purchase, sale, and shipment of grain in the 
Northwest, in which capacity I have met the abstract principles surrounding the 
transportation problems, and have experienced and made a study of the causes 
and effects of strikes and dissensions between capital and labor, both of which 
are, in my judgment, not only the most important factors in our commercial 
relations, but, under certain conditions ones from which cmanate'the most vio¬ 
lent disturbances and disruptions to our business interests, dearly showing that 
we have reached a point in both of these great and important questions where 
wise and jnst legislation is the only remedy for the evils that have long been a 
menace to our national and individual prosperity. 

My conclusions may be stated as follows: 

First That Congress alone has the power to enact laws that will protect, regu¬ 
late, and enhance all kinds of interstate business. 

Second. That the power vested in the Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
should be so extended as to give them such judicial or police powers over trans¬ 
portation companies as will enable them to enforce all laws in a manner not in 
conflict with the local laws in the States in which said companies may operate or 
have a corporate existence. 

Third. That the interstate-commerce law in Us present form is incomplete and 
inadequate to perform the uses and functions for which it was originally intended, 
and should be amended to that point or repealed entirely. * 

Fourth. That the stability of a rate is more important than the rate itself. 
All rates should he uniform and should 1m based upon single carloads as the unit, 
without regard to volume, and no discrimination or preference allowed between 
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shippers, all rates being flat, without concession or rebate, and so stated in the 
bills of lading issued upon grain or other merchandise shipped from one State to 
another. 

Fifth. That practically 90 per cent of all grain and farm products raised in the 
United States becomes an element of interstate traffic, and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be clothed with supervisory power to direct, con¬ 
trol, and enforce every minute detail connected with transportation—weighing, 
storage and inspection, transfer en route from one line to another from the origi¬ 
nal point of shipment to its destination—not inconsistent with the State laws for 
the protection of the parties interested in said property. 

Sixth. That all bills of lading now issued by railroad transportation lines cover¬ 
ing grain shipments are illegal, and in many instances are used to perpetrate and 
conceal fraud and dishonesty. 

Seventh. That the grain business of the United States represents one of its most 
important industries, and that millions upon millions of dollars are lost annually 
to owners and shippers by reason of defective bills of lading and other wrong and 
illegal methods employed by intermediate agencies between the producer and con¬ 
sumer. These can only be stopped or mitigated by proper national legislation. 

I have given, in a cursory manner, what I consider some of the salient princi¬ 
ples and requirements of an interstate-commerce law. I have worked out some 
details for a bill that may be submitted at another time, if desired. This subject, 
being an extensive one, demands the closest and most careful consideration. An 
effort will doubtless be made in the next Congress to enact amendments to the 
existing law that will permit pooling. The courts, both State and Federal, have 
generally defined the character of traffic associations and their relations to the 
public. In my judgment, the present law has been inoculated with vicious pro¬ 
visions that have impaired its value and destroyed its efficiency as a protective 
measure to the best interests of the people. Care should be taken to scrupulously 
guard against all kinds of subterfuges that may be employed to controvert and 
destroy any of the rights that have been decreed as belonging to the people by 
the judicial department of our Government. This can only be subverted by wise 
and judicious legislation that is unmistakably plain in its language and purpose. 
In this the present law appears to be most defective and weak. It neither confers 
the requisite powers upon the commissioners nor reaches the foundation of the 
practical wrongs it was intended to correct. 

Touching the capital and labor question, my observation, taken from an impar¬ 
tial standpoint, huB taught me that wrong exists on both sides. From these, 
differences have arisen that have crystallized into dissensions that breed strikes 
and violent opposition one to the other. This condition is unnatural and destroys 
more than it builds, and is as demoralizing as it is destructive. As a remedy for 
this I believe in organization, without which desirable results can not be obtained. 
But in making these organizations the power of the State muBt be invoked. The 
working of capital is largely through chartered corporate channels, defined and 
prescribed by law. The working of labor is through organizations that have no 
legal entity outside of a dispensation of its own creation. I know of no labor 
organization that is operated by a charter obtained through the laws of the State. 

If these are true conditions, we have organized capital versus disorganized labor. 
Both, in my opinion, should be upon the same footing. 

Labor is as much a commodity as corn, dry goods, insurance, all of which have 
a commercial value and are bought and sold in the markets of the world. The law 
of supply and demand is the natural arbiter of values. All attempts to force aside 
this law by creating fictitious values in stocks, grain, or labor breeds disaster 
against which there are statutory laws. 

During the last quarter of a century the times and conditions have most radi¬ 
cally changed. Ola things have been supplemented by new ones. There appears 
to have been a revulsion from the time-honored maxim that “Competition is the 
life of trade ” to the dogma that is inscribed upon the banners of both capital and 
labor, “Death to competition.” You will see the effect of this in our so-called 
‘ ‘ trusts ” that are springing up in giant form and including all necessaries of life, 
such as tobacco, Bngar, iron, hod carriers, house servants, etc. In this new depart¬ 
ure capital and labor appear to be neck and neck in the race. 

Our courts have decreed against and denounoed the principles upon which these 
‘ 1 trusts ’’ are formed, but they still go on with the work. Strikes and rumors of 
strikes are heard all over the country, and a new trust is born almost every hour. ■ 
At this juncture, in my opinion, lies the great work of your commission. Wi»;. 
legislation is the only means that will reach and reconcile these differences. The? 
power of the Government is all-powerful, to which all are subservient There is 
a grave doubt as to the j urisdlction of Congress in legislating against trusts created 
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and operated under State authority, bnt its complexion changes when they under¬ 
take to do business with territory outside of their parent State, as in the oase of 
transportation companies, whose ramifications are so wide qnd far reaohing that 
they most come within the control of Congress; hence, if a strike should occur upon 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, that runs through several States, 
and it being engagM in handling interstate traffic, it would appear that the entire 
question would come as clearly under governmental control as in the transporta¬ 
tion of the United States mail or other Government property. If the question of 
jurisdiction can be disposed of, the remedy appears simple, and my suggestions 
are SB follows: 

First. That Congfees enact a law authorizing labor organizations to be ereated 
under special enactment or charter privileges, with as many subordinate classified 
branches as it may require; this to he a department of the Government, the same 
as in patents, pensions, or agriculture. 

Second. That it shall be the privilege and duty of all persons who may think 
that it is to their interest to join a labor organization to become members of it 
and to abide by the laws and regulations that govern it. 

Third. That no individual or organization not acting under the law shall have 
any legal existence for remedy or redress for any grievance except through the 
lawful organization of which they are members in good standing. 

Fourth. It shall be the duty of every subordinate organization to hear and con¬ 
sider any complaint filed by any of its members and to act on the same, and pro¬ 
vision should be made for bringing in all parties to a controversy before a de¬ 
cision is made or an appeal is taken. 

I have, I think, sufficiently outlined my suggestions to give you a general idea 
of how I propose to reach these questions. I have given both subjects careful 
study, and have blocked out a bill that covers more in detail the line of my 
thoughts and researches. 

If the above suggestions are of any interest, I shall be glad to hear from you 
further, and will render such aid as in my power. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Edward S. Richards. 


Q. Please give your judgment as to the operations of the interstate-commerce 
law up to the present time, as observed by yourself in your practical experience 
and contact with it.—A. My idea about the interstate-commerce law is that it 
was prompted by the conditions that existed at the time Congress was asked to 
act in the matter, to prevent discriminations against persons or individuals, real¬ 
izing the fact that a railroad system is a country maker or a country miner—you 
know they can build the country or they can destroy it, they can build an indi¬ 
vidual or they can destroy him, by their policy of discrimination. As I understand 
it, this law was passed for the purpose alone of preventing that discrimination, 
so as to put every man who was in business on an equal footing. Bnt in passing 
that law Congress was led to apply certain remedies that the- courts have not 
recognized; in other words, they were unconstitutional. They can not compel a 
man, as the Constitution has provided, to say nothing about the courts, to testify 
against himself. That was one of the provisions in this law that weakened it. in 
my judgment. We had that experience in the Counselman case. The result of it 
was that this long line of testimony that was available or could have been made 
available had that fault never existed in the law, might have been drawn out; 
but they did not do it. They did not get it Then they sought to amend the law 
by relieving a person of any criminality, and how far that nag operated I do not 
know, because I do not believe there have been any cases. The questions of dis¬ 
criminations in the long and the short haul have been aggravating because they 
have been perplexing. We have not been able to determine exactly how that 
should be applied. That was just exactly what they wanted. They wanted all 
those perplexing questions to come in there, so when the issue was made there 
would be no way to meet it. My theory about this whole law business is that 
what we want to do is to get down to practical results and to practical conditions. 
Take a car load of grain, for example, as a basis and follow it* right through and 
see what the ramifications are that it has to pass through, and set your machine 
to fit the case. You can not change it. As I understand it, the law must be 
applied to the actual conditions as they exisj. These people are just simply the 
agents of each other; we are agents of each other, ana we are dependent upon 
each other. So far as we have good faith with each other we get along, and when 
we do not we have trouble. * 

Q. The operations of the Interstate commerce law during the past few yean yon 
do not think have been very satisfactory to the people?—A, Not at all; the people 
have had no confience in it. 
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Q. What do you regard as its imperfections chiefly?—A. I think, in the first 
place, that the commissioners have no authority to act and do anything. If we 
file our complaint with the commissioners, the amount of it would be that they 
would look it over and give it a cursory examination and say, “ W* think very 
likely there may be a case; you would better take it to the Unitsd States attorney 
and give him the case.” And that does no good. A man can not spend his life¬ 
time fighting these things. There ought to be a more summary way of running 
these things than we have now. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) In stating your conclusions in your statement, you say 
that “ The power vested in the Interstate Commerce Commissioners should be so 
extended as to give them such judicial or police powers over transportation com¬ 
panies as will enable them to enforce all laws in a manner not in conflict with the 
focal laws in the States in which said companies may operate or have a corporate 
existence.” Would yon enlarge on that point a little?—A. Thequestion of giving 
them judicial power seems to be a pretty serious one. I am told that the courts do 
not favor that. The Supreme Court has not favored it. But I have not heard 
that there was any objection to giving them police powers, whicii is nothing more 
nor less than the enforcement of the laws of the States through which this grain 
passes. For example, if you have a carload of grain coming from Minnesota or 
Dakota to Chicago, whileit is here it must ba subservient to the laws of thisState, 
and I do not understand that Congress can interfere with those matters. Those 
conditions must be carried out. Hence, if the commission were clothed with the 
power to enforce even the laws of the State, which we think are good and are com¬ 
petent to manage those questions, that would be an improvement on what we have 
now, oven if they can not have the judicial power to impose a fine and punish the 
parties who violate the law. 

Q. Your fourth conclusion is that the stabilityof a rate is more important than 
the rate itself. Touching on that point, I noticed in the papers the other day that 
Mr. Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, 1 think, Mr. Morton, a 
local merchant or shipper, both expressed themselves as in lavor of legalized pool¬ 
ing. What would be your idea in regard to that?—A. I think it would hardlypay 
to legalize it. We have a pool now. This traffic association is nothing more than 
a pool, and they have been doing business exactly on the same line as they always 
have. The courts have sat down on them, but they keep on just the same. The 
pooling business is simply an understanding between themselves as to the division 
of the tonnage and the making of the rates and the percentages, etc. That is about 
all that amounts to. 

Q. At present it is prohibited by law, is it not?—A. I think it is. I have not 
read the decisions of the Supreme Court on that point. I just glanced them over, 
and generally they do not approve of the methods of the association. 

CJ. I think the idea as expressed by these gentlemen was that it should be made 
legal for roads competing for business from a given point to divide that busi¬ 
ness and each road carry its proportion at a fixed rate rather than to he cutting 
rates to a disastrously low point, the theory being that they now cut the rates to 
those competing points to such an extent that they carry the business at a loss 
and are obliged to get their profit by charging higher rates from noncompetitive 
points.—A. Well, that all comes in under this doctrine of competition. If we 
most abandon the theory that competition is the life of trade and is the germ on 
which business is built up, then, of course, the pooling business is all right. I 
know that in my experience, even before this pooling business was adopted, I 
have known where railroads have don.; business at a loss, and I think that is an 
unfortunate condition. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Isn’t it rather a choice between two evils? Pooling 
exists in practice at the present time, and there is no supervision by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission; but, under the new plau suggested by Mr. Kuapp, 
he would allow them to pool the business and have the n under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.—A. It would depend on howitis legalized. 
If there is a barbed-wire fence, so that you cun hold them in, it is all right, but if 
not, you will have the same trouble that you have now. 

y. The contention of the railroad companies is this: In one of our Western 
towns where there are 8 or 4 or 5 railroads entering, the jobbers, that is, the large 
dealers, have the railroad companies practically by the throat. They say, “ Here, 
give ns rebates, and cut rates down to one-half orone-third, or whatever it is." 
And they are compelled to do it, or they will ship on some other road; and con- 




But they claim that if the law permitted pooling they would take the jobber by 
the throat and say, “ Stand and deliver, and we will be fair te the small ship¬ 
pers.”—A. Of course, if you can enforce that doctrine.it is aU right. That ta 
0U8A-14 
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where the trouble is going to be. We all like to bny thing* as cheaply as we can 
get them. I guess it is human nature. Mr. Armour is a large shipper of provi¬ 
sions and grain, and, of course, when he has a good big lot of freight the railroads 
know it, and they come and make him a bid for it. One fellow will come in and 
say, “I will take that for 23 cents,” and he will say, "Come in and see us again.” 
Another fellow will come in and take it for 24 cents, and the result is that he gets 
it. I do not know that 'Mr. Armour ought to be punished because he gets It as 
cheap as he can—that is, cheaper than some other fellow could get it. That seems 
to be his privilege. But it seems to me that as long as the railroads are operated 
as they are, for the benefit of the whole public, the Tittle uSan should be protected 
as much as the biifone, and the railroads should be absolutely prohibited from 
giving special rates to one man over another. If that can be done and placed 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to 
pnnisb. and enforce that lawnnder penalties, that might make pooling successful. 

9- You sav pooling exists, has existed in the past, and the probability is it will 
exist in the future?—.A. In some form or another. I am satisfied we have just as 
much of a pool as we ever bad. I do not think its methods of doing business have 
been changed by these decisions of the Supreme Court. They may be a little more 
cautious in doing their business, but I havo no reason to believe their methods 
have been materially changed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahhis.) Can Congress give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, subject, of course, to appeal to tile higher courts, this power? Is 
there anything to prevent that, outside of the jealousy of the courts?—A. My sug¬ 
gestion came rather es a hint from Senator Cnllom. I was talking with him about 
that one day. and lie Baid he did not think it would be practicable to give the com¬ 
mission judicial power; that the courts had set their faces rather against it. 
Whether or not it is an insurmountable qnestion. I do not know. 

Q. Is it yonr idea that it wonld not be final jurisdiction, bnt be subject to appeal 
to the higher courts; and, further, that one of the weak places in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is their lack of power lo enforce their own findings, and 
that every finding must stand bv itself and is not madea rnloof aciion?—A. That 
is right; that is just tbe way it is, I think. 

Q. (By Senator K,ylk. ) Nothing they do 13 any precedent for futnro action?— 
A. That is just what I thonghtit always was; that it has never had any force to it; 
carried no weight with it; everything they would say and do seemed to drop like a 
wet rag and never move. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think that when a law is proposed and there 
is opposition, the first course of the opposition is to defeat the bill, and if that can 
not be done, the next thing is to clip its wings as much as possible?—A. Exactly; 
that is what 1 think has been done. I think there has been more importance 
attached to this rate business than anything would justify. If the laws of trade 
could be carried out, that is, competition—because the law of supply and demand 
roust come in as a factor in some way or another, and the very minute you put an 
iron band around that situation you circumscribe something that ought not to lie 
circumscribed—the question of rates would regulate itself. But I do not know 
how yon are going to accomplish it by pooling, because you virtually give them a 
band to put around. We must have railroads, and they are all trying to make 
money, and if they can not got what they consider their share o’ (lie business at 
the regular rates they will cut them, and they will cut anvhow; no matter how 
stronfctbeir agreements are, they cut just the same. 

Q. You think the producer and the consumer get more benefit from the fixed 
rate than they do from a rate which is cut. because in the latter case the producer 
does not know, and even the buyer may not know, as a rule, what he may have to 
pay if he gets a product on the market?—A. That is the trouble. I think it all 
depends upon the stability more than on the rate itself. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You might just go into that a little more—the impor¬ 
tance of a fixed or stable rate.—A. If people doing business with railroads knew 
that tbe rate was uniform, they could make some calculations upon which they 
could do their business, oth rwise they can not. Now, for example, I ship a car¬ 
load of corn or wheat from here to New York. X buy it right here on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. I stand right alongside of my competitor. We both buy wheat 
at the same time and possibly of the same man .pay the same price, and ship it 
over the same or a competing line of railroad. That wheat gets into New York 
on the same day. It is sold on the Produce Ef change perhaps by the same broker, 
and yet one of as can Fell cheaper than the other. The conditions are exactly the 
same; it is bought at the same time and shipped at the same time and the circum¬ 
stances of the sale are identical, and yet he can undersell me 3 cents a bushel. 
The result is that a change comes in the market, and my wheat is not sold, and I 
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Save to pay the expenses. There is a case where one man has been discriminated 
against. You see the effect of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that practiced now as much by the railroads as 
in former years?—A. I think it is more so, from the fact that it is driving these 
fellows ont of business. Analyze this board of trade situation. Men that made 
big money here a few years ago are practically doing nothing now. They have 
been driven out justthesameasthecountrymen. Those same conditions are found 
here in this city, practically. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) You say the conditions are practically the same?—A. 
Yes; I mean the man in the country who was the original shippOT that I talked 
about, has been supplanted by the representative of the elevaior. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has selling by sample been supplanted by this 
system?—A. Largely so. 

O. The quality of grain that the seller owns does not count for as much?—■ 
A. No. 

Q. If it comes within the grade, that is all that is necessary?—A. Webelievethat 
we have lost our grip here in the grain market. The grain is going around us. I 
do not know that that could be backed up by any evidence—that feeling—or if 
thore are any statistics or books which show that up very fairly, but they say we 
are losing lots of grain; we are not getting it; and the same way with the lumber 
business. We had trouble hereabout the inspection of lumber years ago, and 
parties would not come here, and our grain business is going the same way. The 
fellow in Boston, instead of coming here, will go out in Iowa and get his grain 
there. 

9 . Is the amount shipped lessening every year?—A. I would not state authori¬ 
tatively, but I am inclined to think so. I have not been watching it in the last 
3 or 4 years. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) You state in your first conclusion, “That Congress alone 
has the power to enact laws that will protect, regulate, and enhance all kinds of 
interstate business.’ - Now, suppose our shippers out in the Northwest consign 
grain to Chicago, and the rate is between 15 and 20 cents a hundred, and they 
think they are paying too much, can there be any power added to the Interstate 
('oimnerce Commission to regulate that in any way?—A. I do not know whether 
their province should go so far as to make the rates, because that would be an arbi¬ 
trary act. which would perhaps lie just as distasteful as an arbitrary act on the 
other side. There is a provision in the law giving the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
missioners power in regard to some mechanical devices that are used in the coup¬ 
ling of cars -to make the business interchangeable between different kinds of 
railroads and between different systems of railroads, so as to have a uniform 
system of conpling that the cars might.be continued right on. But that is not the 
policy of the railroads, because they do not like to have their cars run off their own 
lines. The Interstate Commerce Commission could be clothed, I suppose with 
power to do anything that would facilitate and promote interstate-commerce 
business. 

9- Suppose our people are paying a charge of 18 or 20 cents a hundred and think 
that that is an exorbitant price; have they any redress at present?—A. No. 

9- Could the commission be empowered to sit in judgment on those rates and 
reduce or advance them?—A. I don t think they could. I think when you attempt 
to fix values by legislation you are stepping into deep water. You can not do ft. 
That is a commercial necessity which the law of supply and demand must cover. 
1 do not believe the rate-making power should be given to the commission, and 1 
do not believe it ought to be given exclusively to the railroads. 

9- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where should it rest?—A. Well, the conditions will 
regulate it. Now, the railroads themselves will announce that they will make a 
rate, say. of 20 cents between two points. The Government will say, All right; 
20 cents is the rate; it shall not be changed under any conditions except as the 
lawdoesnow; and when the rate is 20 cents, it must be the same to Smith, to Brown, 
and to Jones. 

9- (By Senator Kyle.) And that power is in Congress?—A. Yes. It must be 
uniform, 

Q. Then there must be something about raising the rate?—A. Let the commis¬ 
sion decide. That is where the commission does not come In now. In the first 
place, the bill of lading is ambiguous; it destroys the effect of the law. You have 
no basis to go on. Then they have a clause in the contract where they absolutely 
evade that liability and say they are not liable, when the law says they are. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The courts enforce that?—A. I do not know whether 
It has ever been fought out. 

(The testimony here closed.) 
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At a meeting of the snboommiseion, on August 11, 1899, Mr. Richards was 
recalled for further examination, and testified as follows: 

The Witness. Yesterday 1 wanted to have here a bill of lading such as is used 
by the transportation lines, to sustain the statement I made that they are illegal, 
which I calculate to prove or attempt to prove by the statutes of Illinois, wluch 
I think are in accord with the law governing common carriers which pertains to 
the whole country* I have here the compiled statutes of the State relating to the 
railroad and warehouse laws. It is gotten up by the State Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners. (Reading.) An act regulating the receiving, trans¬ 
portation and delivery of grain by railroad corporations, adfl defining the duties of 
such corporations with respect thereto. [Approved April 25,1871. In force July 
1,1871. P. 83(1.1 Section 118. “Beit enacted by the people of the State of Illinois 
represented in the general assembly. That every railroad corporation, chartered 
by or organized under the laws of this State or doing business within the limits 
of the same, when desired by any person wishing to ship any grain over its road, 
shall receive and transport such grain in bulk, within a reasonable time, and load 
the same either upon its track, at its depot, or in any warehouse adjoining its 
track or side track, without distinction, discrimination, or favor between one 
shipper and another and without distinction or discrimination as to the manner in 
which such grain is offered to it for transportation, or as to the person, warehouse, 
or place to whom or to which it may be consigned. 4 ’ 

Here comes in where the bill of lading figures (reading): 

“ Weighing in—receipt. And at the time such grain is received by it for trans¬ 
portation, sneh corporation shall carefully and correctly weigh the same and issue 
to the shipper thereof a receipt or bill of lading for such grain, in which shall bo 
stated the true and correct weight.” 

Now we will take the bill of lading. Here is the bill of lading, the form of which 
prescribes the name or marks, the name of the consignee, and the destination and 
description of the articles, which would be 1 carload of grain; and the weight 
which the law requires should be actually stated is put under a column which 
says, “ Weight, subject to correction;” some bills of lading have it, "Said to con¬ 
tain so many pounds;” but in either case the weight given is ambiguous; it docs 
not mean anything, for the reason that if there is a shortage on that shipment 
and you attempt to collect that shortage—what evidence have you that it is a short¬ 
age? because the railroad states that property is taken on the condition that it may 
be so much or estimated to be so much; they do not state specifically what it is, 
and they reserve the right to correct this statement at what they see fit, and then 
deliver the property at the elevator in which they may be interested. My expe¬ 
rience has been that thoy have fallen short on an average 3 or 4 bushels on a car, 
and they have gone us high as 100. but that is an uncommon case; but it is not 
uncommon to have them fall short 20 or 25 bushels. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) They are always weighed at the initial point?—A. Yes; 
they are supposed to be weighed at initial points. There are many cases where 
the facilities do not exist for weighing grain. properly. There are some country 
stations to which the farmers have to haul the grain and weigh it on the wagon 
scale of the shipper, and they will shovel it from the wagon into the car, and the 
snm total of these weight tickets of shipments which are made by the shipper are 
added together as an approximation and inserted into the bill of lading which they 
give; bnt that bill of lading given in the country is simply a memorandum, because 
they do not assume to know, or they say they do not know, what {fie weight is 
nntil it reaches some point of transfer; it may lie Chicago or it may be Boston; 
and they will settle upon terminal weights, whatever they are. Now those weights 
are, in a majority of cases, determined in Chicago. As I stated yesterday, grain 
is bought upion Chicago weights and inspection, and whatever the weights are here 
governs the man in theconntry, and be sells his property and the payment is made 
upon that weight; and the same going east. The same weight is taken and used 
in the former shipments. Well, in case of loss, all that you have is this document, 
and you can see that it does not amount to very much. There is a clause on this 
bill which is also objectionable, I think. (Reading from a blank bill of lading of 
LakeShoreand Michigan Southern Railway Company, marked Exhibit C.) "Grain 
in balk consigned to a point where there is an elevator may (unless otherwise 
expressly noted herein, and then if it is not promptly unloaded) be there delivered 
and placed with other grain of same kind, without respect to ownership, and if so 
delivered shall be subject to a lien for elevator chargee in addition to all other 
charges hereunder. No carrier shall be liable for differences weights or for 
shrinkage of any grain or seed carried in bulk.” Now there is %n express declara¬ 
tion on the part of the railroad company that they will not be liable for any short¬ 
age, and they do not state here what the basis of that claim shall be definitely. So 
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tliat if I ship 30,000 pounds of grain in a car and take that bill of lading, and if 
they say there is only 37,000 or 39,000 pounds I must accept their statement as 
final, because I have accepted a contract that virtually admits that. Hence, I say, 
the bills of lading are not legal, not in compliance with the law. 

Q, Has public complaint been made in regard to that?—A. 1 do not think it has. 
It is a matter that I have called attention to a number of times. I called the 
attention, several years ago, of the president of the Board of Trade to it, but at 
that time they were very much occupied in killing off these bucket shops and 
they did not think it was of enough importance to look after, and it never has 
been done that I know of. 

Now, as I remarked yesterday, a man that is shipping grain over a railroad line 
is very careful not to do anything to provoke them. He has to keep good-humored 
all the time; if he does not he is going to get himself into trouble. Hence these 
shippers never go to the extent of instituting any legal proceedings to protect their 
rights, for in the first place it costs money and costs time, and it also aggravates 
tho railroads, and they don’t want to do that. Take all the difficulty that comes 
up there—it just simply passes by; nothing is ever done with it. Hence, I say, I 
don't think any suits have ever been brought. I do not believe it has ever been 
brought into court. If the defect did not exist in the contract, in my opinion it 
would not bo abused as much as it is; while, having that ambiguity there, it gives 
these people an opportunity, if they so desire, to take advantage of it, and I think 
in many cases they so desire. 

Q. Does the statute provide a penalty for it?—A. It does. (Reading;) “And 
such corporation shall weigh out and deliver to such shipper, his consignee or 
other persons entitled to receive the same, at the place of delivery, the full amount 
of such grain, witiiout any deduction for leakage, shrinkage, or other loss in the 
quantity of the same.” There is another violation in the bill of lading, because 
they say they will not be liable. (Reading:) 

“ Damages. In default of such delivery, the corporation so failing to deliver 
the full amount of such grain shall pay to the person entitled thereto the full 
market value of any such grain not delivered at the time and place when and 
where tho same should have been delivered.” 

“ Evidence—shortage. If any such corporation shall, upon the receipt by it of 
any grain for transportation, neglect or refuse to weigh and receipt for the same, 
as aforesaid, the sworn statement of the shipper, or his agent, having personal 
knowledge of the amount of grain so shipped, shall be taken as true, as to the 
amount so shipped; and in case of the neglect or refusal of any such corporation, 
upon the delivery by them of any grain to weigh the same as aforesaid, the sworn 
statement of the person to whom the same was delivered, or his agent, having 
personal knowledge of tho weight thereof, shall be taken as true, as to the amount 
delivered. And if, by such statements, it shall appear that such corporation has 
failed to deliver the amount so sworn to be shipped, such corporation shall be 
liable for the shortage, and shall pay to the person entitled thereto the full market 
value of such shortage, at the time and place when and where the same should 
have been delivered.” 

There is a section, in regard to the scales they should use. The law is good all 
along, and in my judgment this bill of lading is not consistent with that law. 

There has been further legislation in regard to this subject. The question came 
up as to whether or not the warehouses were public or private. Of course, Judge 
Tuley took this matter up in bis opinion, and I think he discussed that very care¬ 
fully , and 1 believe that the commission will find some valuable points in that. 
That opinion, I will say, has been affirmed by the supreme court of this State, 
which virtually negatives the law passed at a recent session of the legislature 
annulling the law, upon which Judge Tuley based his opinion. Under this law, 
every public warehouseman is required to have a license; and this is tho section 
that refers to that (reading): 

“ Section No. 136. The proprietor, lessee, or manager of any public warehouse 
of class A shall be required, before transacting any business in such warehouse, 
to procure from the circuit court of the county in which such warehouse is situ¬ 
ated, a license, permitting such proprietor, lessee, or manager to transact business 
m a public warehouseman under the laws of this State, which license shall be 
issued by the dark of said court upon a written application, which shall Bet forth 
the location and name of such warehouse, and the individual name of each pereon 
interested as owner or principal in the management of the same; or if the ware¬ 
house be owned or managed by a corporation, the names of the president, secre¬ 
tary, and treasurer of such corporation shall be stated; and the said license shall 
give authority to carry on and conduct the business of a public warehouse of 
class A in accordance with the laws of this State, and shall be revocable by said 
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court upon a summary proceeding before the court, upon complaint of any person 
in writing, setting forth the particular violation of law, and upon satisfactory 
proof, to be taken in such manner as may be directed by the court. ” 

That is the way these warehouses are created. They have to get a license first, 
and that is the question upon which hinged this whole thing of whether a man 
could be a warehouseman and a dealer at the same time; and behind that is a 
constitutional provision, which I think you will find in the amendments to the 
constitution that were passed in 1871, which provides for the manner in which the 
grain should be unloaded. Then there was another law passed by which they 
amended the law. so that in a city of the size of 50,000,1 think it is—I have got the 
law here, a section of it (reading): 

“Section 190, Roafia receiving for transportation shall furnish suitable appliances 
for weighing, etc. Be it enacted by the people of the State, of Illinois represented 
in the general assembly. That in all counties of the third class, and in all cities 
having not less than 50,000 inhabitants, where bulk grain, mill stuffs, or seeds are 
delivered by any railroad transporting the same from initial points to another road 
for transportation to other points, such road or roads receiving the same for trans¬ 
portation to said points or other connections leading thereto shall provide suitable 
appliances for unloading, weighing, and transferring such property from one car 
to another without mixing or in any way changing the identity of the property so 
transferred, and such property shall be accurately weighed in suitably covered 
hopper scales, which will determine the actual net weight of the entire contents 
of any carload of grain, mill stuffs, or seeds at a single drafi. without gross or 
tare, and which weights shall always be given in the receipts or bills of lading 
and used as the basts of any freight contracts affecting such shipments between 
such railroad companies and the owners, agents, or shippers of such graiu, mill 
stuffs, or seeds so transported and transferred.'' 

They require that the.grain shall be weighed in hopper scales to eliminate its 
being weighed by track scales, f or the reason that the inaccuracies are so great; 
because there were cases where cars would come in here covered with ice and 
snow, and the grain would be sold and the Western car would be sent over to the 
Eastern road, and it would sometimes take three weeks before that car would lie 
returned to be reweighed, and when it was weighed the second time that snow 
and ice would be all melted off, and it would not be in the same condition, ami 
consequently that would be a factor in the weight of the grain, and it necessarily 
makes that inaccurate. The railroads have protected themselves in that way. 
That was the object in putting it in, in my opinion. Well, of course, we found 
that that system of weighing grain was entirely unsatisfactory. The idea of it 
was to keep it out of the elevators and sell it by sample, and the only way was to 
weigh it on track scales. I was then actively engaged in the shipping business, 
and I got up this plan of taking the grain out of the cars and weighing it in hop¬ 
per scales, and we put it in on the railroads. The railroads did not want anvbody 
to check it. I was practically the weighmaster here for that class of commodi¬ 
ties, and the result of it was they broke a contract with me. I had, a 10-year con¬ 
tract, and it ran nearly 2 years. That has been all settled. We got through with 
the fight. But the Michigan Central and some other lines here are using another 
device which I also claim to bo mine, which practically does this same thing. 
But they did not change their form of bill of lading any. Tho weights are 
all right They do not take any liability because our experience was that the 
average shortage on the weights where they were honestly weighed qpt and hon¬ 
estly weighed in was about 30 pounds to the car; so there is no reason why they 
can not give clean bills of lading if they want to. 

Q. Semes at the initial point would remedy that matter, would they not?—A. It 
would, but they could not put them in. The railroads would not accept those 
weights. Whether you could compel them to do it is another question. 

Q. When you send stock or furniture—any local freight—they always weigh it, 
dotheynot?—A. Yes; they weigh it in, and I do not see why they should discrimi¬ 
nate against grain. The trouble is that our methods are all pretty loose about the 
grain business, I will emphasize the statement I made here that the grain busi¬ 
ness in the United States is about the biggest thing we have here: yet I do not 
think there is a business that has so many loose ends and is conducted so loosely as 
it is. I think that settles the bill-of-lading question. That is about all I have got 
to say on that question. Now, at some point in this proceeding I would want to 
show you what this process is that you asked me about yesterday. 

Q. What process is that?— A. The system in use by the Michigan Central, the 
Grand Trunk, and other lines that are using it. I have workqfl a good while on 
tins thing, and have got it so it works all right, but, as I say, 1 havegot tangled up 
with these fellows, and I do not know when I am going to get out. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) All you have to do now Is to preserve the number 
of the car taken out, and when it comes in, and the road it belongs to?—A. Yee; 
we Rive the history of the car there, its inspection, and its destination. Now, this 
is Chicago car 2550; it comes in over the Michigan Central—800, and a record is 
kept so that you can give an absolute record of everything connected with the 
time it came in, the condition the car was in, and the condition the car was in 
when it went out. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How long does it take to unload a car?—A. I have 
unloaded 5 cars in 8 minutes. 

Q. Generally are they in one hopper?—A. Oh, no; each car at a separate hopper, 
and they wore all unloaded at the same time. I could unload 20 in 8 minutes if I 
could unload all at the same time. Where the volume of business requires it, it 
is just as easy to put up a big house as a little one. Of course, I have been 
brought in contact with these questions by reason of my personal interest in the 
matter. I do not disguise the fact that I have been working on this line, and you 
must judge for whose benefit it is. I claim that I have made some money and the 
public have been benefited by it. I have guaranteed to reduce the expenses 75 
per cent the cost of handling grain in Chicago. Under the old system it was a 
cent a bushel, and I charge a quarter of a cent; that is knocked off, and we guar¬ 
antee against any inaccurate weights; and in all my experience I never had but 2 
cases whero I had to pay shortage—where my weighmaster got drunk and made 
a mistake and it was proved up, and I paid the loss. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If your system is adopted there will be no necessity 
for the conditions in that bill?—A. It all goes right here in the bill of lading; that 
is the germ. 

Q. I can see how they have protected themselves in the conditions that they pre¬ 
scribe; but now here is an absolute way; there is no tare in it at all?—A. No; it 
is just like a grocer buying and selling sugar. He buys the sugar on the scale and 
not the barrel or box. 

Q. Pave you not a law that would seem to give full protection, if enforced?— 
A. It will not take but a minute to read this section. The State of Illinois was so 
pleased with this plan that they passed a law requiring it to be done. 

Q. Is that law evaded?—A. It is partially complied with. We have four or five 
roads here in the city that are using it; there are some that are not. 

Q, Is there any reason for their not complying except the reason that you 
stated, except the reason that the shipper did not want to come in conflict with 
the railroad?—A. The shippers are all like this: You read the testimony that I 
have from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and all over the United States in 
regard to those weights. They are accepted as satisfactory and final; the Board 
of Trade has indorsed it; therefore we do not have any trouble except with the 
railroads and elevators. Perhaps they have been jumping on me a little. 

Q. Under the law the requirements are stated?—A. Yes. 

Q. And here is a plan by which the weight can be ascertained accurately?— 
A. Yes. 

<4- Why is this law not enforced?—A. Just for the same reason that a great 
many other laws are not enforced—because they are obnoxious to the people whom 
they nre enforced upon. 

Q, What would you suggest for a remedy, when there appears to be a sufficient 
remedy on the statute books?—A. I suggest thiB: If you give the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commissioners the power to enforce the laws that are already in existence— 
I am talking of these laws right here, some here in Iowa and Nebraska, because 
you can not make any laws that will conflict with the State laws—but if the Com¬ 
missioners’ powers are extended so as to give them these police powers, they can 
compel the enforcement of this law. 

Q. Then there is no conflict between the railroads and the grain men; there can 
be none?—A. No, there is not. There are other matters between the grain men 
besides this, I do not want you to think that I am trying to advance my own 
point, because there are other systems that are practical and just as good as this. 
It is the principle I am working for. If the law is enforced and the power rests 
only with the Interstate Commerce Commission, we can not make a law in this 
State that is going to be effective against it. Consequently, it it is interstate busi¬ 
ness, it must come under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. It is the only power in the world that can manage it, or some other power 
that Congress may delegate. 

Now, in regard to theelevator question, my contention is that the producer Witt 
be benefited a he can send his grain to an open market, where it can be sold in 
the open market, subject to the rules and regulations and the laws of trade. He 
can not do it in this town today, simply because the price is set on it before it 
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cornea here. The same way in regard to hogs and cattle. There is a little coterie 
there that has had that thing, and they fix it. It used to be that the price in 
Liverpool cut some figure, or in New York, but I don’t think it does now. If it 
does, it is done so invisibly that you can hardly see it. 

Q. You mean it is arbitrarily fixed now by this little coterie?—A. I would say 
that. That is a pretty strong term to use, but will I say that it is practically arbi- 
trarilyfixed. These fellows manipulate the market to suit their own purposes. 

Q. Without regard to the conditions of the market?—A. Yes. You can see how 
that is. We have 40,000,001) bushels capacity, and sometimes the elevators are 
pretty full. I do not know how they are to-day; but when you get a large accu¬ 
mulation of stock—it don’t matter what it is, whether it is boots or shoes or grain— 
if there is a glut in the market the tendency is to depreciate the price. There is 
no reason why these fellows can not create that glut at any time; they control the 
elevators, ana can get the grain. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Is it a fact that they make it a practice to keep their ele¬ 
vators full here on account of collecting the storage charges?—A. It would be their 
policy to to do that. I think their rate has been reduced to three-fourths of a cent 
a bushel, and of course that is something. At 600 bushels of wheat to a car that 
would be |4.50 for the firBt 10 days. 

Q. And one-fourth of a cent for each 10 days after that?—A. Yes; but there is 
big money in it at that, and of course the more grain they have the more they can 
make out of it 

There are two points I want to speak of there, and one is an open market if you 
are selling the grain by sample. As I explained yesterday, thero is a difference in 
the same grade of wheat or the same grade of corn; there is not any kind of grain 
but what there is a wide range between the minimum and the maximum quality 
of that grade: so to the sample there is an intrinsic value attached. 

Q. How is the price practically fixed before the grain is harvested; how?—A. 
For example, to-day the warehousemen will send out a card to their representa¬ 
tives on the trunk lines, stating that they are paying so much for grain delivered 
at such a station to-day or to-morrow. They will get the postal card to-morrow 
morning, and that is the price they are authorized to pay for that grain. They 
probably will get telegrams changing it; it may go up or down; but in that way. 
I say, the price is fixed. It used to be that these country shippers would send 
their grain in here to a commission merchant and the price would lie determined 
after the grain got in; that was governed a good deal by the receipts and ship¬ 
ments: but those legitimate influences appear to have become obsolete. 

Q. Do you think the price is more often depressed than otherwise by such an 
arrangement between the buyers?—A. That would depend altogether on the tend¬ 
ency of the manipulators. Our speculators here have generally been bears. 

Q. Which is a severe thing for the country shippers?—A. Yes. The plan ot 
making the market, coming up to within perhaps a year or two, has been to take 
the bear side and sell the stuff short, because he could sell it for more than he 
could sell it to-morrow. In other words, if he sold to-day, lie could Huy to-morrow 
and make a profit, and some of our more successful speculators followed that. 
Mr. Partridge was one of our biggest plungers, and that was the side he always 
took. It was very seldom he was bulling the market. But lately the man that 
has the money is generally fixing the price. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbis.) Which is the better for the producer, the present 
system of buying or selling on a card price, or the old plan, the locifl merchant 
buying and keeping the margin between himself and the consignee?—A. I think 
the old plan as we had it at first. I do not think the card plan is a good one. 

Q. I have had some experience in selling wheat. Our market for a number of 
yeans has been Toledo, Ohio. Under the old plan they kept a very wide margin 
between the local grain dealer and the price at Toledo each day. Under the 
present system they bid closer for wheat each day than they did under the old 
system, from the fact that the local grain dealer knowsjnst what he is doing, and 
wo get more for our wheat; that is, we get nearer the Toledo price, with the cost 
of transportation and commission added, than we did under the old plan of selling 
to the local grain dealer, because of the certainty. He knows what he is doing 
each day. What have you to say on that phase of it?—A. Don't you think that is 
occasioned by the fact that when the commission merchant makes you a bid for 
that wheat, and yon accept that bid, he aggregates, his purchases of that day and 
sells in New York or Chicago against that wheat, or in Toledo? 

Q. I understand the card system they nse there is this: At 0 6'clock, in the 
moping mail, the grain dealer at Eaton gets a bid from his Toledo correspondent, 
or The man he is shipping to, and that usually runs good for about 8 days unless 
it is changed. Now, during that time the groin man fixes the price that he is 
paying for wheat, and probably he will give 8 days for that wheat to be delivered. 
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He immediately wires the grain manat Toledo what he has done during that day. 
and the farmer has 3 days to bring his wheat in.—A. Don't he have the same 
opportunity on the first day the price is fired? As far as the delivery is concerned, 
that may he a longer time or a shorter time. 

Q. As 1 understand, the Toledo man gives him the 8 days for the delivery at 
Eaton, and then a certain number of days for the delivery at Toledo. Of course 
to morrow that may be changed for 3 days in the future again, and then our 
local grain merchant pays for wheat what his orders are for to-morrow, or rather 
what the bid is for to-morrow, and these 8 days I have to deliver my wheat are 
still good, even if wheat goes up or down. If it goes up, I still have to take what 
I sold for; if it goes down, I take what I sold it for.—A. As I understand the way 
we do here in naming the price, it is good for to day. The country buyer is gov¬ 
erned by the price for to day only. If he buys any wheat, ho reports that to his 
principal in Chicago, and that principal may, if he wants to. sell against it to 
hedge himself against any loss, and then he holds the shipper for the delivery of 
that wheat. Of course, one difficulty that the farmer, the producer, may fall into, 
is that the grade may be mixed. Of course if he is going to go into the market 
and buy it, that is mostly a loss; but where everything goes over here, that does 
pretty well, because they know just what they are going to got for the wheat 
before they ship it in. Of course there are times when they have their little con¬ 
tentions about the weights and mixing the grades, which the farmer hits to take 


the chances on. 

y. Don’t wo have to take the chances, because we have to deliver No. 2 wheat 
to soli?—A. Yes, as far as the obligation of the farmer is concerned as to the 
delivery of the wheat, it is a matter that rests between him and the shipper. For 
instance, we may sell September wheat; we may sell August wheat; we may sell 
wheat for Angust delivery. This is practically cash wheat. For instance, I sell 
1,000 bnsheis of Angust wheat or 5,000. That is always, at seller’s option, to be 
delivered in August. We have 20 davs to deliver, but the price must be fixed 
to-day. because we don't know what it is going to be to-morrow. 

Cj>. There is an impression among our farmers- that the present system brings 
them nearer the Toledo price than the old system, where the local grain dealer 
took the risk. Heeithermademoreorhemadeless.—A. I guess perhaps he knows 
a little better what he is doing than he would where he had to wait 3 or 4 days or 
a week to get returns from his commission merchant after he shipped the stuff in 
on an open market; and i f that is so satisfactory it would be well not to disturb it. 

On the 1th day of March, 1893, the Chicago Tribune published an exhaustive 
statement of the investigation that was made by them in regard to this very ques¬ 
tion. I went yesterday and consulted the files. 

Q. Did yon socure a copy?—A. No; I do not think it can be secured. I think it 
is in the files in the public library. All tbe papers are there. I was interested in 
getting that thing up. I was employed by the Chicago Tribune, in connection 
with Mr. Vanderlip, now Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. We went out and 
made an exhaustive investigation of the subject, and it was published in full in 
the Chicago Tribune of that date, and on the following day they had interviews 
from the Members of Congress. In the first place I must explain, possibly, a lit¬ 
tle inconsistency. This article was prepared, say, on Friday, and ready for the 
press. The paper wag printed on Friday and dated Monday, the ?th day of March, 
and they were sent to Washington in a special edition and placed on the desks or 
every Member of Congress, and on that same day, after the paper had arrived 
there, the Tribune had a corps of correspondents who went around and inter¬ 
viewed the Senators and Members of Congress as to their views on the interstate- 
commerce question, an d they drew forth some very fine expressions; and it occurred 
to me yesterday, after I was here, that it might be of great interest, and perhaps 
service, to your commission to read those statements, because we hunted np the 
very best men we could find. We went to governors and railroad managers, and 
presidents, and hankers, and all classes of people, and interviewed them freely; 
and it was in that lino that I got this information as to the manner in which these 
rebates were secured which I explained to yon yesterday. So I would suggest to 
you, gentlemen, if you desire, that when you return to Washington you invite 
Mr. Vanderlip to come before you and express his views. I think he has some 
very decided views on the question, and I think they are very valuable. 

Q. There is one question I want to ask yon about: Could the Interstate Com-, 
merce Commission, either as a court or as a commission, without interfering with 
State rights, enforce a law of Illinois?—A. I do not see why not. A man in Iowa 
can come here and enforce the law here. If he can come and enforce the law, why 
should not the comm ission? Yon are nothing but a combination of citizens odtolda 
of your offioial capacity. i 

Q. Are you not making a Federal court to enforce a State law, which is usually 
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the province of the State court?—A. The State can not enforce that law as long as 
it is left outside of its own State. Here we take a car of grain and run it 17 miles 
and it is in Indiana; we have lost onr entire jurisdiction. . 

Q. But where does the right of action accrue?—A. That is ttie question. If I ship 
a carload of grain from Chicago to New York under a bill of lading, after it has 
gone 17 miles it has gone into Indiana. It may not have leaked a drop when it 
left Illinois; it may have gone through Indiana, Ohio, and New York State and 
into Massachusetts; inthatjourneytherehasbeenaloss. Where has that occurred? 
The shipper can not tell, and you can not pursue him witb^ny law that I know 
of, You can not pursue him in Massachusetts, because the law may be entirely 
different there from .what it is here. That is the way I understand it. I made 
that point in discussing the question with the president of one of the Illinois lines, 
and he said, “You can not enforce the Illinois law in Massachusetts.’' 

<?. Now, what I want to get at is the power of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission to enforce an Illinois law in Massachusetts.—A. It is absolute, I think. 

Q. Can a Federal tribunal enforce a State law?—A. If I am a citizen of 
Nebraska, I can pursue an Iowa man. 

Q. Where do you get at him; where do you bring your action?—A. Wherever I 
oan get service on him. I could sue him there. Those are legal questions that I 
would not assume to answer. 

Q. The reason I asked the question was I thought you might bo clear upon that 
point.—A. Well, I am, in my own mind, but I do not mean to say that I am correct 
about it. I am not a lawyer, and I do not know whether I would be authority on 
it or not. 

Another thing I spoke about; I suggested yesterday that in making amendments 
to the interstate-commerce law, we want to get down to the abstract principles of 
the business we are trying to manage; that is, to get to the very root of it; and I 
sketched off these little amendments here as suggestions merely. Now, if you care 
to hear them I will read them or I will leave them. 

(Being requested by the subcommission to read said suggestions, the witness 
read as follows): 

DRAFT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW 
[Submitted by Edward S. Richards, Chicago, Ill.] 

“Be it enacted, etc. 

“Sec. 1. That all carload lots of grain or seeds shipped from any point in one 
State to any point in another State, both being within the boundaries of the 
United States of America, shall bo known and classed under the law as interstate- 
commerce traffic, and shall come under and be subject to all laws, rules, or regu¬ 
lations made and hereinafter provided for or contemplated by this act. 

“Sec. 2. The Board of Interstate Commerce Commissioners are hereby author¬ 
ized, empowered, and directed to make and enforce snch rules and regulations as 
are now already in force, or that may be hereafter provided, for the proper pro¬ 
tection to the owners of snch shipments of grain and seeds while in transit from 
its initial point of shipment to its destination; and that are not in conflict or 
inconsistent with the laws or regulations in force in the State where said ship¬ 
ments originate, or to which they may be consigned for sale, use, or reshipment. 

“Sec. 8 . It shall be the duty of every common carrier receiving grain and seeds 
for transportation to issue to the owner or shipper of such property, covering the 
same, a receipt or bill of lading, in which shall be plainly and correctly stated the 
kind of property and the actual net weight of the same, which shall lie the basis 
of all freight contracts, and upon which any and all claims for shortage, damage, 
or loss in weight while in the possession of Baid common carriers for transporta¬ 
tion and delivery to the destination and consignees named in said receipts or bills 
of lading shall be made and adjusted. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be the dnty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to see that 
all laws, roles, or regulations affecting the weighing in or ont of the cars con¬ 
taining grain shipments, at the initial point of shipment, intermediate transfer 
points en'ronte, or to the consignees at its destination, are justly and honestly 
enforced, and that the actual net weight of each and every carload of grain and 
seeds shall be plainly stated in the receipts or bills of lading issued by saidoommon 
carrier to the owner or shipper of the same; which shall represent and determine 
the amount for which said common carrier shall be liable and responsible to the 
said owner or shipper of said property agreed to be delivered! aLthl destination 
namaJ in said receipt, bill of lading, or other contract between tne said owner or 
jtdtfer and the common carrier to whom it shall be'or has been delivered for 
transportation. 
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“Sec. 5. In case there should be any shortage, loss in weight, or damage to the 
property received for transportation when delivered at its destination in accord¬ 
ance with the receipt, bill of lading, or other contract between the shipper and 
said common carrier, it shall be the duty of the said owner or shipper, upon the 
failure of the contracting carrier to promptly pay the same, to file in duplicate a 
properly authenticated claim with the Interstate Commerce Commission, concern¬ 
ing said loss or damage, based upon the actual cash value of the property claimed 
to have been lost or damaged while in the possession of said common carrier, and 
not delivered in accordance with the laws governing common carriers or the 
receipt, bill of lading, or contract issued to said owner or shipper when the property 
was delivered to said carrier for transportation. 

“Sec. 6 . Upon the filing with the commissioners any claim in duplicate, by any 
owner or shipper, againsta common carrier, for loss, damage, or shortage in weight 
on any shipment of grain or seeds, it shall be the duty of the commissioners to 
furnish the common carrier complained of with a notice of said complaint, with 
claim attached, and notify both complainant and common carrier that said claim 
will be taken up for adjudication at a date within thirty days or as soon there¬ 
after as practicable, upon sworn statements or depositions, by brief or orally, as 
may be agreed upon by the parties interested, within the thirty days or time desig¬ 
nated by the commissioners. If the complainant or plaintiff fails to comply with 
this requirement within the time designated by the commissioners the cause may 
be dismissed without prejudice and at his cost. If the defendant common carrier 
fails to comply, a default may be taken and judgment entered against tbedefend- 
ant for the full amount claimed, together with costs of suit and reasonable attor¬ 
ney's fees, to be collected through the clerk of any United States district or circuit 
court as other judgments are collected. 

“All costs will be taxed to the unsuccessful litigant and converted into the 
United States Treasury Department as an offset to the expenses of the commission. 

“If, for reasons satisfactory to the commissioners, additional time is required 
by either or both of the parties, a continuance may bo granted for not exceeding 
thirty days, each party boing entitled to one continuance. After six months from 
the date of filing the claim, if the claim shall have been abandoned, it shail be 
stricken from the docket and can only be revived or reinstated as new business by 
refiling of claim, payment of additional costs, etc., as in the original procedure. 

“Sec. 7. All proceedings for the collection of claims against a common carrier 
under the provisions ot this act shall be against the carrier or line issuing the 
original contract, receipt, or bill of lading, upon the theory that while the initial 
carrier may be only one of the many lines over which the property involved in 
said claim may pass in reaching the destination named in said bill of lading or 
contract, it binds all connecting lines as principals through their agent, the con¬ 
tracting party, in the business created by said coiitract or bill of hiding, and in 
which they are copartners in the division of the profits and losses arising from 
such business; and any judgment or order made by the commissioners shall be 
valid each or severally against the entire combination of interests represented in 
such contract or bill of lading, but it shall be collected by execution, ft necessary, 
from the carrier or transportation company issuing the original bill of lading, 
upon which said claim shall have been established by evidence before the com¬ 
missioners. 

“The commissioners are hereby empowered, authorized, and directed to exercise 
the full and complete jurisdiction of a trial court, with the same powers as are 
conferred upon the circuit apd district courts of the United States. An appeal 
may be made from the judgment of the commissioners to the court of appeals, 
whose decision shall be final and without appeal, unless involving constitutional 
questions, which alone may be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

"Sec. 8 . It shall be the duty of the commissioners to supervise and direct the 
inspection, storage, weighing, and transfer of ail interstate grain and seeds while 
i n transit from producing to consuming markets, and they are hereby empowered i 
to make and enforce such rules and regulations as will give full and absolute pro¬ 
tection to this class of property as will prevent the improper inspection or grading 
of such grain and seeds, or the improper weighing, mixing different grades, or sep¬ 
arating the different qualities of thB same grade of grain or seeds when placed m 
the storage bins of an elevator or public warehouse in order that a fair uniform 
averagequalUy nujy be obtained that will honestly and fairly represent the qualify': 

"No interstate grain while in transit by rail shall be allowed to be stored b» any- 
elevator, warehouse, or other place of storage where the owner, manager, ear anv of 
its agents operating or interested in such elevator deal in grain 
account, and which is stored in snch elevator, without the written 
the owner of said grain.” 
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Here would follow a penalty clause for violation of any of the provisions or 
requirements of this act. 

This practically brings this warehouse question right before Congress so far as 
the interstate grain is concerned. So far as grain originates and ends in Illinois 
you have no jurisdiction whatever. On interstate grain you would have absolute 
control, and it brings this elevator question right before Congress; and in my 
judgment there is where it belongs, because if you have power to regulate the rate, 
and power of prescribing the kind of coupling they shall put on the cars, you have 
certainly a right to regulate the manner in which the property shall be handled 
while it is in transportation. It seems to me so. 

There is only one thing 1 want to suggest, and that is in regard to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. You have some good men, but they 
are all lawyers, I think. I do not want to have you feel that I am finding any 
fault, but simply as to getting practical results it seems to me that in the organi¬ 
zation of all these commissions, the labor commission, if you have one, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they should lie made up of men who are prac¬ 
tical. Now, for example, I would have one member of this commission an agri¬ 
culturist; take a man like Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural Department— 
I think he is the right man in the right place; and another man who represents 
the manufacturers, and another man who represents the commercial and merchan¬ 
dizing interests, and have an attorney, a good man that would be competent to be 
a good judge and would be competent to lie, perhaps, chairman of the commission, 
and hold them up to the level in the lino of the law. Having a good set of men 
in there, they would settle these questions more quickly than a lot of gentlemen 
who are versed only in the law. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You think they would point out the difficulties at 
once?—A. Yes; they would. I believe it was President Harrison who said he 
would not appoint anvmau who was not competent to occupy a position on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States Court. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Don't they have very intricate law questions to 
solve?—A. Perhaps they do, but one lawyer is just as good as half a dozen. 

. Q. Like a doctor, he may want counsel?—A. Well, he can go out and get coun¬ 
sel. If you are sick and the doctor thinks he has a big job on hand he will go out 
and get counsel. Yon don't call in two or three doctors. My theory about this 
whole business is that the Government is nothing but a big corporation. It ought 
to be run just as a man ought to run his own business. Now, I think if we can 
start right by getting efficient men in, in the first place, we get the benefit of their 
life’s experience in the lines which they can follow, ami I believe that we will get 
better, quicker, and more satisfactory results on that line. 


Chicaoo, III., August to, ISO!), 

TESTIMONY OF MB. MILTON OEOBGE, 

Agriculturist, Chicago, III. 

The subcommission on agriculture met in Chicago, Ili., Angust 10,1809, at 9.40 
p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Milton George, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows on the Bnbject of agriculture: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, place of residence, and 
occupation.—A. My name is Milton George; Chicago is my residence. I am inter¬ 
ested at the present time in the development of Mexican lands on the cooperative 
plan. That is the only occupation I have at the present time, except being inter¬ 
ested in the boys’ borne, south of the city, the Glenwood School for Boys, i 
founded that 10 years ago. 

Q. What has been your occupation in life?—A. Agrionltnre first and agricul¬ 
tural newspaper work later. 

Q. What have you to say in reference to the earnings of capital invested in 
agriculture, compared with any time, say, within4Q years?—A. The cost of pro¬ 
duction has greatly decreased in proportion to the development of the modern 
facilities, which have added to the man power so many times. It oosts, I suppose, 
not more than one-quarter as much to produce a bushel of wheat now as it aid 40 
ytarti ago, when we cat it with a cradle. 

Q. MThich makes the earnings of capital greater?—A. Yes, 
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Q. What have yon to say in regard to the earnings of capital invested in agri¬ 
culture compared with the investments in other industries, such as banking and 
manufacturing?—A. Well.Ithinktheyaroless. I would say that 3 per cent would 
be a fair estimate of the earnings of capital devoted to agriculture. 

■Q. Do you give the farm now the full credit of the living of the farmer?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You would think that 3 per cent Would be a fair estimate?—A. I think so. 
Of course some earn much more than that naturally, and others earn nothing. The 
farms are making good progress in diversifying agriculture, and that is adding to 
their crops. In the Northwest, up to within a very few years, they devoted 
almost everything to cereals; now they are practicing rotation and the rotation 
adds to the output of the crops, and altogether I think they are making very 
favorable progress. 

Q. What about the taxation of agricultural property?—A. Having been an 
assessor in the country years ago, I know some of the methods by which men of 
money escape taxation, while the farmer, with his visible assets, is subject to the 
assessor's estimate at all times. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think that the farming class in the United 
States pays much more than its fair share?—A. I have never undertaken to make 
an estimate of that, but I would say considerably more. For instance, the banker 
in our town said to me, alter the assessment had been made and the taxes collected, 
that he bought Government bonds previous to the 1st of May, when the assess¬ 
ment should take place, and when the assessor had made his estimate he found it 
profitable to sell the bonds again and loan out his money at sometimes 10,15 to 
20 per cent on short term paper. So it did not pay to keep Government bonds, if 
he could sell the bonds again after the assessor had got through. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make of amendments to your State law in regard 
to taxation?—A. It has been my belief that the only way you can reach capital 
successfully or reasonably is by an income tax. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for a man to pay his taxes if he gets the money; but it is not an easy thing 
to pay taxes if he is not earning anything or is losing money. It has been my 
experience in this city that property is really confiscated because of being tangi¬ 
ble, while people who have had their investments in some other form have been 
escaping. That has been demonstrated to some extent by our new law in this 
State, which has changed the policy of assessing. 

Q. How do they escape?—A. It is a little difficult to explain all the ways in which 
they may escape. They escape by not listing. Even under this compulsory law, 
enacted at the last session of the legislature, they are refusing to schedule. It is 
difficult to make them schedule their- property. A man naturally does not want to 
lie if he can escape it by saying nothing at all. 

Q, What have you to say in regard to the prices of agricultural products?—A. 
They are fixed by competition with the products of the world, in foreign markets. 
Of course, there aro other likely reasons; there are some in operation in this 
country which affect prices more or less. 

y. Tho natural law of supply and demand has something to do with it?—A. 
Something, it means we detrend upon the foreign mSrket for the selling of our 
products, to somo extent, and oursurplus is usually largo enough to make it neces¬ 
sary for the foreigner to really fix the price of our products in a large measure. 

Q. If you raise 600 million bushels of wheat and export 100 million bushels, that 
100 million bushels fixes the price substantially?—A. I think so. As I said before, 
there are other causes, at home perhaps, that should not prevail, which might be 
remedied by proper legislation. 

Q. Are there any advantages in large farms as compared with small farms?— 
A. No; 1 think not. 

Q. Which has the advantage really?—A. I think the smaller farms have the 
advantage. 

Q-. Do they develop the country more rapidly?—A. They have more thorough 
cultivation. The large farms are usually farmed in a slipshod manner. The 
smaller holdings are the more successful, I think. 

Q. Are the large farms breaking up into the smaller ones, or is there a tendenov 
to get big ones?—A. Going into the hands of men who have money, who buy to 
hold for a rising price; or if they can rent it out for |5 or |6 an acre, and have the 
taxes paid, they do it. 

Q. Is that true in Ohio and Indiana?—A. It is in this State (Illinois). I do not 
know how it is in Ohio. In Illinois many of the best farms have been puschaaed 
by bankers, merchants, and the more successful farmers, as safe investments. 

Q. Do you know whether or not, with the succeeding. generations, the far&s oi 
half a section, a quarter section, or a whole section, are being divided ,m 
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the children of the farmers, and getting to be 80-acre and 100-acre farms?—A. Well, 
the children have been leaving the farms and going to the cities, so that they have 
not been dividing np quite so much as in the earlier days. Children are leaving 
the farms. 1 think such times as we have now, when money is plentier, if the 
farmer wants to continue his indebtedness and hold on to his farm, he does so. A 
few years ago, in the pinching times, he would let go if prices were low and he 
conld not make interest, and the landlord took the farm. That happened usually. 
Of course, some farmers have been forehanded enough to loan out their money 
and perhaps add to their farms by picking np their neighbor’s, who conld not 
carry longer. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you at anytime been interested in the organi¬ 
zation of farmers for their mutual benefit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whatorganizationhaveyoubeenconnectedwith?—A. The Farmers’Alliance. 

(J. What were the objects sought in organizing thb farmers?—A. For social and 
intellectual culture in the main, and cooperative effort. 

Q. From your observation, what has been the effect of organization among the 
farmers?—A. Well, I think it has been very good. The granger laws, you know, 
came out of the organization of the Grange, and I think perhaps the butterine law. 
I was the first one to take up the question of legislation on the question of butter¬ 
ine. The Farmers’ Alliance assisted a great deal in securing legislation on that 
question. 

Q. What is the social condition of the farmer at the present time compared with 
former years?—A. In one sense perhaps better, and in another I do not know 
whether they are any better. I think fanners make a mistake in allowing their 
sons to go to the village to stand around the street corners in search of opportuni¬ 
ties. If they conld orgauize they might have them in much lietter social environ¬ 
ment, in a way to advance the intelligence of those in search of opportunities in 
the agricultural districts. These orders were all on nonpartisan plans in the first 
place. The constitution and by-laws precluded any idea of partisanship, hnt 
farmers did not hold to that. While they might have done so theoretically, prac¬ 
tically they became political parties, and in that way the organizations have failed. 

Q. In seeking legislation beneficial to the farmer, would you have looked at it in 
a partisan way?—A. No; intended to bs done in a nonpartisan way, Later the 
declaration of principles of the Farmers' Alliance was used as a platform practi¬ 
cally for the Peoples'Party. While .they admitted or claimed perhaps that the 
Alliance was not partisan, unless a man was a good Peoples’ Party man he conld 
not be a good Farmers’ Alliance man. 

Q. What is the condition of the order at the present time?—A. There are 5 dif¬ 
ferent organizations. 1 suppose there is a fragment of each in existence some¬ 
where. None of them are strong. The grange perhaps stands at the head, on a 
firm basis. That has steered clear of partisan interference during the last SS years, 
and has succeeded pretty well since its first experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Can you name those organizations besides the grange 
ana the national alliance?—A. There is the Farmers’ Alliance proper. Then there 
is the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, which is the southern branch of 
that organization; and the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, the Patrons of 
Industry, and the Patrons of Husbandry, or Grange. 

<j. (By Senator Kyle.) Doyouthinkitispossibletoorganizethefarmersthor- 
oughly for commercial end?—A. I do not. 

Q. For the real lienefit of the fanner as regards the price of his erops and so 
on?—A. I doubt it. I worked very hard at it for several years, and Bpent a great 
deal of money. There are so many interferences that failure Beems to be inevitable 
in the end. 

Q. You have been called upon to organize in order to get yonr rights, the same 
as commercial bodies?—A. Yes, but it is difficult on account of interferences. The 
leaders become amb.tious and want offices, or some outside influence gets in to 
-use the Grange or the Alliance for their own benefit, and they often get enongb 
in that way to wreck the enterprise. That has been my observation all the way 
through. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it passible to cooperate and make it useful?—A. 
Yes, to some extent. I believe in cooperation. The farmers nre not always trne 
to their own interests. They organize a Grange store, for instance, ana ran it 
a while, until some merchant who has more experience in the business and more 
money will ent prices for the purpose of eliminating a competitor, and succeed, 
because farmers break away from their own store and hny wheie they can bay 
cheapest; they do it often. • 

Q. What have yon to say of diversification of agricnltural industry, and its 
..advantage to the farmer?—A. Well, clover ia the great thing on any soil where it will 
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grow. It does not gro w in the Southern States; but for the Northern States there is 
nothing equal to clover. Clover has many qualities—the quality of thick foliage, 
which makes a shade for the soil, and prevents the decomposition of the soil. You 
know the soil is organic and it only decays fast enough to give up its organic prop- 
ertv sufficiently rapid for the growing vegetation. It should not decay more rapidly 
than that. If you expose your soil constantly it will give up more than the plants 
can use. That is, this decomposition is going on in the soil, as you know, and 
your soil is becoming inorganic instead of organic, the organic form being neces¬ 
sary to a productive soil. That is one of the reasons why the Southern States are 
sterile. The humidity and the continual warmth decompose the soil, and the cul¬ 
tivation they give their land down there—cotton and corn, which only cover the 
land a part of the year; the remainder of the year the soil is bare and uncovered, 
so that the organic part of the soil is constantly being eliminated in that way by 
exposure. Clover is a great thing to preserve the fertility of the soil and adds to 
it by the nitrogen which it takes from the atmosphere ana deposits in the soil. It 
is one of the most useful plants we have, and it makes a splendid ration for domestic 
animals, being highly nitrogenous. The swine plague is prevailing just for the 
reason that the corn is starchy. The corn is fed to swine and they lose their vital 
energies for lack of the nitrogen and phosphate which are necessary to add to the 
muscle and bone development. So that when you rotate your crops and include 
clover, blue grass, or timothy, whatever it may be, you are increasing the fertility 
of the soil. 

Q. Are fertilizers used in Illinois?—A. I think the soil of Illinois, where it has 
been properly managed, is more fertile now than the virgin soil at the first break¬ 
ing of the prairie was. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) It seems to me the corn is taller in this State than it 
used to be 25 years ago.—A. And the stalks are larger around. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think really the soil is getting better?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. That promises well for the future?—A. Yes; for the perpetual productiveness 
of the soil of this western country. 

Q. Has improved machinery, as well as improved methods, had anything to do 
with the present production of the soil?—A. Yes. It has made possible this 
thorough cultivation of the soil, and it has increased the yield, of course: but in 
the growing of animals the amount o machinery necessary to run the farm is 
lessened because the use of harvesters is reduced; you only need your mowers and 
your rakes and so on, and carriers for hay. 

Cj}. And the improved machinery has lessened the cost of production?—A. Yes; 
quite largely. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the increase or decrease of transportation 
rates from the producer to the consumer?—A. The rates have naturally fallen as 
tho equipment of the railroads have been added to. Like all other enterprises, it 
has made its progress: the grades have been lessened. A few years ago the Illinois 
Central was redncing its grade wonderfully so as to add to the length of its trains. 
And the steel rails have added a great deal to the duration, and to the ease of draw¬ 
ing the train—less vibration—and the trucks, air brakes, and so on have been 
improved. 

Q. This goes to the benefit of the producer?—A. Well, to some extent producers 
get the benefits. 

CJ. (By Senator Kyle.) Can you give any information about the comparative 
price of transporting grain 25 years ago and at the present time?—A. Not posi¬ 
tively, because I have never studied the figures. 

Q. You say they have fallen?—A, They have fallen materially; I know that; 
though I think in this State, for 15 or 20 years, our commissioners did not interfere 
with the rate the railroads were charging after the maximum charges were fixed,, 
by our commerce commission when the law was first put in force. ;? 

Q. You think the railroads kept, perhaps, enough Mow that to not require that? 
the commission should make rates less than 8 cents a mile for passengers or lees 
than the freight rates allowed by the commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. How about the prices of commodities between these two periods?—A. They 
have fallen somewhat, I suppose, too, on an average, but have varied greatly. 

Q. Twenty-five years ago and now?—A. I remember the time that yon cotud not 
sell corn for 10 cents a bushel in this State; you could not find a market, even at 
10 cents, in exchange for merchandise. 

Q. Was that in 18?0?-A. No, It was in 1840-1844. 

Q. (jjy Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Before yon had transportation—lines of railroads 
A. We had rivers. 1 lived in Fulton County, this State. We could not MU pork 
at any price. My father packed his pork and sold it out later. 
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Q. That is some of the experience you can remember with regard to the hard¬ 
ships of farming?—A. Yes. So that when you discuss this question of reduced 
prices and so on, as a whole, you must go away back and find a great many things. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Are the conditions good, as compared with 40 years 
ago?—A. Vastly improved. 

Q. Farmers live in more comfort in their homes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Better education and social privileges—all of these things?—A. Yes; much 
better. 

Q. Since the time of the beginning of the war, for instance?—A. Yes. I remem¬ 
ber seeing a man on the way from Peoria, I think corn Was about 134 cents a 
bushel, and he was fymling it down there to get gold to pay his taxes. Yon could 
not pay your taxes in anything but gold then. He got 15 cents a bushel in the 
city of Peoria when he arrived. The present times are quite an improvement on 
the good old times, but conditions might be better still, no doubt, for the aver¬ 
age man. 

Q. Did young men leave the farms in those days as frequently as they do now?— 
A. No. 


Q. To what do you attribute the reason for that?—A. The monotony of the 
farm and the drudgery as compared with the attractions of city life. Until the 
farmer's son iB educated in his pursuit as other classes are educated for their 
callings, he can have no real interest in the farm; it is drudgery to him. Intel¬ 
ligent labor is divine, but ignorant labor is drudgery. I think that is one of 
the reasons why farmers' sons leave the farm. Our agricultural colleges are not 
receiving but one in a hundred of the students that are coming there for the pur¬ 
pose of educating them in the conduct of a farm. ■ 

Q. I remember distinctly, in entering the University of Illinois in 1871, that it 
was an industrial university then.—A. Yes; they dropped the industrial. As that 
was the only part of the name that represented labor I opposed the change. 

Q. Were a large number of the students matriculated into the agricultural 
department?—A. No; but I felt that it was essential that there should be more of 
them to carry out the purposes of agricultural colleges, and to encourage the 
youth in that direction. I founded an institution near Chicago for the purpose 
of educating boys in agriculture, a pursuit which includes all the sciences known 
to man, perhaps. 

Q. Have you any further information to give in the way of transportation 
rates?—A. I have in reference to the commerce laws, and that is to so amend 
them as to allow railroad corporations to pool their earnings. Now, perhaps you 
would say that would be objectionable. Competition, you know, is wasteful and 
leads to discrimination among shippers. So long as railroads are subservient to the 
laws of the country and the people who grant the privileges which permit them to 
operate, whatever benefit can be given to the railroads can be taken advantage of 
by the people in return. If there is any advantage to the railroads in pooling their 
earnings. I say let them pool their earnings, subject, of course, to more stringent 
provisions than we now have in our intershite-commerc • laws, so as to be able 
to give the benefit of whatever they may derive from pooling to the people, the 
patrons of the roads. Of course, there is a certain sentiment prevailing against 
railroads pooling their earnings. 

9- Isn’t that quite a prevalent sentiment amongst the farming clans?—A. Yes, 
it is: but I have Wo of opinion for a long time that it would be a benefit to the 
farmers and all classes of shippers to allow the railroads to pool tjieir earnings 
under the strict surveillance of the Government. 

Q. Under the present system, which are the favored classes of shippers?—A. The 
large shippers. The class that is already independent enough is favored; and the 
clais which needs the favors is discriminated against. 

Q. Do you think that if the jobbing class is favored now, some other class must 
be discriminated against in order to get even, to equalize the matter?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that those who are discriminated against are the farmers aud the small 
shippers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is ultimately against the interests of the farmers?—A. Yes. 

1 1 . What restriction do you say should be placed on it?—A. I suppose the spirit 
and letter of the commerce laws require that the rates shall be reasonable and 
without favoritism, without discrimination; that really comprehends the whole 
thing. Bnt under the present laws rates are not always reasonable, nor is there 
lack of discrimination. I can see how the farmers are handicapped in the country. 
For instance, in order to send their own grain to market, to save the middleman’s 
tolls, they come in contact with the gram buyers and their ^sdHatlons. Grain 
"dealers have State associations and their national association, and the individual 
grain buyers have their elevators. Naturally the railway companies cater to the 
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elevator men and the grain buyers, because!t is lees trouble to them. Suppose a 
farmer has 2 or 8 carloads of grain to ship.' He applies for cars. Some grain 
buyer has grain to ship and he applies for 10 cars. The railroad company must 
see that the grain buyer has 10 cars where the fanner gets but 1. He may have 
to wait a month or two months for that grain buyer to have his 10 cars before 
he can have his 1 car, and he will become discouraged and sell out for whatever 
he can get. That is what the grain buyers wanthimtodo; and so he is prohibited 
from having the best market for his product on account of that condition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haebis.) The big shippers?—A. Yes, the big shippers. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you say they do work together in this city?—A. Yes, 
I am quite confident of that. I have had some opportunity for observation lately 
on that point. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, about combinations to control the price of 
farm products, not among farmers, but among those who buy; combinations 
which sometimes fix the prices arbitrarily?—A. Well, that is done, but to what 
extent l can not say. Of course, these corners are sometimes run apparently in 
the interest of the farmers. I think the Leiter deal was. That is the only corner 
I ever did see that helped the farmer. I think that helped the farmers and the 
entire country. 

Q. Especially the farmer that had not sold his wheat?—A. In general I think it 
helped the entire country, because I think it gave them an opportunity to sell 
abroad wheat at 40 to 50 cents higher than what they otherwise would. 

Q. You have had no experience then as to local combinations that buy grain 
direct from the farmer, controlling the prices?—A. There are combinations of 
that kind. Through these organizations, State and national grain-buying asso¬ 
ciations, and the railroad companies discriminating in favor of the larger shipper, 
they do in a measure control the prices of grain. 

y. Suppose the farmer is able to get the cars and consigns his wheat to a com¬ 
mission man, is he under any disadvantage?—A. Sometimes, in getting the grain 
buyer to weigh itfor him, orthe weightturns out unsatisfactorily. Hemayinter- 
fere in getting cars. If he finds the farmer wants to ship, he will order a few more 
cars than he wants to use, which is more than the railroad company is willing to 
furnish at that point, aud in that way the farmer gets discouraged and tired, and 
needing money lie will sell out for what he can obtain. A great many cases of that 
kind have come to my notice in the last year. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to the effect of what is known as grain 
gambling, puts and calls, and so on?-A. I have watched that sort of trading a 
groat deal. 1 think it is just as possible for a combination of large capitalist* to 
bear the market as it is to bull the market, and I think perhaps easier to go on 
the bear side—that is, to sell whenever there is any tendency for markets to 
advance. X think prices are really kept down during yearsof comparative plenty. 
When there is a good deal in sight, it is a very easy matter to depress prices 
below what they should be, I am sure. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think there is a disposition amongst the wealthy 
elevator men to depress prices from September to January each year?—A. Nat¬ 
urally so. I have not positive knowledge of that, but I think it is. 

Q. Is it true that about 75 per cent of the farmers of the Northwest are com¬ 
pelled to turn off their grain during those months?—A. Yes; that is so. It is very 
easy to take advantage at such time, as lake navigation is closed. 

Q. In your judgment, is it often done?—A. I think it is. A great many of those 
fellows go out and buy farm produce to carry in cribs, as well as to fill up their 
city elevators. Here is a question which our friend, Mr. Greeley, has been fight¬ 
ing—the question of an elevator man owning public elevators and dealing in the 
products of the farm at the same time. He is not only the custodian of the grain, 
but also dealing in a speculative way to advance or depress the markets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakbis.) Have you given any study to the subject of what 
are commonly known as trusts, the larger corporations now?—A. Yea. I think 
there are two sides to the trust question. Of course, to carry on great enterprises 
the organization of capital is necessary. Persons may call them trusts, but what¬ 
ever you may call them I consider them to be a menace; they are a dangerous 
thing, unguarded against. I can see that one form of trust may not have a monop¬ 
oly of a thing. Take the ice trust, for instance. There is no limit on nature’s 
capacity for producing ice; so that is a little different from franchises which grant 
the rights to street railways, where all combine to put up the price of transpor¬ 
tation. I can see ho w an ice trust may prove a great economy. Of course, there 
is another side still, because it throws men out of employment; but you can hardly 
say that it is not right to do so, if you can thus economize and deliver ice to poor 
customers for 25 cents a hundred instead of 40 or 50, 
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9- (By Senator Kyle.) Have trust* always originated by capital? Are there 
not trusts among the labor organizations?—A. I think a labor organization is one 
of the most tyrannical trusts in existence, 

9- How about the plumbers’ trust and the hod-carriersHrust and such as that?— 
A. I believe in organization thoroughly, and cooperation, bnt I believe these labor 
unions are the most tyrannical and dangerous institutions we have to deal with 
in this country.' We must settle the question whether a man shall havo a right to 
work and earn his living if he wants to without joining a labor organization. I 
understood that one contractor was limited by telling him how much stuff he 
should order and how he should sell his wares. Ami lfow go to him and want 
to name the hours of labor and the wages, and leave him only the privilege of 
paying his men. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hark is.) Are yon conversant with the provisions of the inter- 
state-commer. e law and its workings?—A. I am not very familiar with it; I have 
not studied it enough. 

9 - What have you to say in regard to its extent, and whether any amendments 
arc necessary?-A. I think the law needs amendment; it seems to be inoperative 
in a good many ways th it might be improved on. Of course, it was a compromise 
measure. 1 visited Congress prev ious to Mr. Cnlloiu's election to the Senate, and 
curried down a large number of signatures in behalf of the petition. I found 
there were 3 or 4 hills in Congress, 1 by Mr. Reagan, 1 by Mr. Henderson, and 1 
by Mr, Weaver, and I saw the difficulty of getting legislation on the subject of 
the regulation of railroads. Each one had his hobby and was unwilling to sur¬ 
render anything in favor of any other measure, whatever it might be; and it 
required a compromise. So I went to see Governor Cnllom. who was later 
elected to the Senate. I had no thought of his being elected to the Senate then, 
but I wanted his assistance in bihalf of the enforcement of some State laws here, 
and some amendments that were necessary, and he promised to do what he could 
to not only enforce the law as far as he was concerned, but to see that there were 
men whom we could trust on thecoinmission. And so he waselectedtotheSenate, 
and went down there and got the Cullom bill through, which was a compromise 
measure, and therefore not sn h a measure as we would like to have. We have not 
made much progress with it. It is admitted that the bill is not what it should be. 
Some say it is worse than nothing. A goo 1 many people have lost conlidence, and 
say it is worse than no measure at all, bnt I do not think so. I think it is a step in 
the right direction: it only needs amending to make it effective. lam inclined 
to believe that if the railroads are allowed to pool and to then put on a pressure 
proportionally to regulate them properly, we have accomplished about all it is 
possible to accomplish in that direction. 

Q. Would you give the Interstate Commerce Commission more power?—A 
More ilower, yes. 

9- And in that way yon think the law could lie made effective?—A. I think so, 
Q. As I understand, you have not a pnre-food law in Illinois that covers the 
entire ground?—A. No, wo have not. We have a hutterine law. 

9 - I want to get your opinion on that subject as far as you have gone.—A. I 
think our pure-food laws are not what they should be. Even the hutterine law 
is not what it should be. The packages are not marked on the table of the man 
who consumes them. The boarding house does not mark it, nor the hotel man. 
He puts it on Ins table and people eat it. They do not know what it is. So the 
law falls short in that While it compels the large package to lie marked, it is 
not marked when It is on the table, or the bill of fare. It is an injustice to the 
consumer. I believe in the protection of the consumer as well as the producer 
of farm products. 

9 . (By Senator Kyi.e.) What do you think of the advisability of a national 
pure-food law?—A. I think it is a very good idea, and should be favorably consid¬ 
ered by Congress. 

9 . (By Mr. A. L Harris.) Are you acquainted with the provisions of what is 
known as the Brosius hill?—A. I read it, bnt I have forgotten its terms. 

9 . Putting the matter in charge of the Department of Agriculture?—A. Well, 

I would want to think of that. I would want to know what effect it would have. 

9- Have yon anything to say in regard to the operation of the present laws of 
the different States to prevent the spread of disease among domestic animals?—A. 

I know something of the laws. I am not perfectly familiar with them. 1 think 
some of the laws in some of the States are rather arbitrary. The theories of the 
veterinary surgeons are dangerous, and I think the lawmakers ought to go very 
slowly in condemning theanimals of farmers on the theory of tbmo veterinary sur¬ 
geon that they have Rome disease that may be tested by something of their own 
preparation, and on the strength of that destroy animals without due compensation 
to the owner thereof. 
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Q. Is there any uniform law on the sulgect of the spread of disease among 
domestic animals?—A. I do not know of any national law, and I do not think there 
is any uniform law. One State may have a very severe law, and another may 
have no law at all. They ought to have laws to regulate those subjects. When 
contagious diseases get into this country, they are not as dangerous as they are in 
the older countries. Where stock and cattle run out and have free access to the 
pure atmosphere of the country there is not so much danger in contagions diseases. 
Pleuro pneumonia, for instance, is generally confined to animals kept in stables, 

Q. Did you mean, when you said the earnings of capital in agriculture were 3 
per cent, 3 per cent net or 3 per cent gross?—A. Three per cent net. 


Chicago, III., August 10, hva. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. SAMUEL H. OBEELEY, 

Commission merchant, Chicago, III. 

At a meeting of the subcommiasion on agriculture, in Chicago, Ill., August 10, 
ls'JO, convened at 3.40 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. Samuel H. Greeley, 
being duly sworn, was examined touching agricultural matters, the topical plan 
of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

y, (By Senator Kv le. ) You may state your full name, residence, and occupa¬ 
tion.—A. Samuel H. Greeley; residence, Chicago; commission merchant. 

(J. How long have you been engaged in that business in Chicago?—A. Seven¬ 
teen years. 

Q. What has been the nature of your occupation during that time; have you 
been an independent buyer and shipper?—A. No; I am a commission merchant. 

Q. Not in connection with the elevator companies in the city?—A. No, 

Q. Arc you a member of any elevator association?—A. No. 

Q. We would like to hoar from you in regard to the agricultural interests of the 
West, particularly what you know of Chicago as a grain center, the growth of 
Chicago as a grain center, and the effect of the elevator system here on the agri¬ 
culture of the Northwest. You will begin and tell all you know about it in your 
own way.—A. Well, gentlemen, you naturally know that in making this state¬ 
ment to you it will be necessary for me to give my opinion in reference to certain 
things as I view them myself. Whatever that opinion may be worth, coupled 
with what facts I will state, is for you to judge. But I will say that we have 
reached a time in the history of the commercial interests of this city in reference 
to grain where the natural supply and demand, and those conditions which would 
naturally affect the market.no longer control prices. Values are controlled by 
an artificial organization, which includes four distinct systems. Of first impor¬ 
tance we may mention the railroads: secondly, the public warehouse; .thirdly, 
speculation; fourthly, bucket shops; and I might add a firth, which is the owner¬ 
ship of private cars by individual firms operating through railroad companies. 

In order to properly present this before you, I will first take up the feature of 
the warehousemen, and endeavor to state as nearly as possible when they were 
created and for what purpose. About the tune the interstate-commerce law was 
enacted there was a system of rebates, in my opinion, extended by railroad companies 
to individual shippers, to bring grain to this market in order to meet competition to 
various other market points in the country; but the interstate-commerce law oper- 
ated in such a way, in their opinion, that it became necessary, in order to protect 
the hauls on their systems, to put the rebate in the hands of favored individuals 
whom they could trust. In searching around for those individuals, they found 
that the party to whom they could give the lowest rebate and Btill bring the grain 
was the most desirable man to receive it. Therefore, they chose the pnblic ware- 
houseman, gave him an elevator on their right of way and favored him with 
facilities to draw that grain here; and in my opinion he received all the advan- , 
tages that were given at about the time that law was passed, and receives them 
to-day. 

Q. What date was that?-A. That was about 1887, The grain emanating from 
Nebraska and Kansas might be competed for in several directions; but rather than 
let that gram get away, for instance, at Omaha on an 8-cent rate, they gave a out 
rate to a party who could give them the benefit of the long haul on their system to 
bring it to Chicago, preferring to give a out rate on the entire system and thus net 
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them perhaps 30 cents a hundred, rather than let it get away at Omaha ana get into 
the possession of another road and only net them 8 cents a hundred. The public 
warehouseman wasappointeilasecretrate getter, he wasappointed the secret facility 
man, inasmuch as these public carriers gave to the elevators facilities on their roads 
to compete with the public in drawing grain from the West, The advantages of a 
man having possession of a public warehouse were that, in competition with the 
public, he would piy nc storage whatever on grain. In other words, ot the three- 
fourths of a cent charged to the public for the first ten days’ storage, the public 
warehouseman, being the proprietor, would pay nothing. If he paid storage, he 
paid it to himself, which was equivalent to no storage. Nofr, if the railroad were 
to give a rebate to any man, it was only necessary to give this three-quarters of 
a cent to the public warehouseman because he got that advantage in storage. 
There is one place where the public warehouseman necessitated a less reflate 
than any other man that could possibly handle that grain. In other words, pos¬ 
session ot the elevator acted really as a rebate in the freight. In addition to being 
able to carry grain in the public warehouse without paying the storage charge, 
the public warehouseman was able to select the best of a certain grade and 
keep it for himself as a merchandiser, and he could give the public the poorer 
of the grade and thus keep the public at a disadvantage at all times in the mer¬ 
chandizing of grain through the public warehouse. Those two points are of 
very great importance when we stop to consider that last year this city handled 
300,000,000 bushels and over, making nearly 300,000 carloads of grain, aud a large 
proportion of it passed through the public warehouses. This system of putting 
transfer facilities into the hams of a private individual in competition with the 
public gradually assumed such proportions that the shipping interests from Chi¬ 
cago to the East on the part of the public are what you might term absolutely dead. 
And that is the condition to-day. It alBO reflected upon the receiving interest from 
the West, because the advantages that the public warehouseman received from 
being able tostore grain without charge and to mix grain and receive large benefits 
therefrom enabled him to give away a portion of those advantages in competing 
against the public. This condition has gradually increased to such importance and 
such proportions that to-day we find practically one set of buyers on the Chicago 
market and one set of sellers to Eastern markets and for ezport, those men being 
the men having these facilities from railroad companies or engaged in a business 
in a general sense similar. So that we find ourselves competing with one buyer 
on the Rock Island, perhaps one, two, or three, not over that number, a very few, 
on the Northwestern, one on the “Q,” one on the St. Paul, the railroad officials 
granting these privileges to each particular warehouseman, giving him in many 
instances facilities, as I have referred to, for doing business in competition with 
the public. That is leading up to a state of affairs where the producer in the coun¬ 
try is going to receive one price for his grain from one man, and which is going to 
kill general competition. It is leading also, and very rapidly, to the time when the 
buyer in the eastern and the Chicago market is going to get one price from one man. 
When I say one man, I refer to that combination. Each individual railroad has a 
man having these facilities, and this practically amounts to one set of' men operating 
on similar Tines on different railroad systems. This not only kills the eompetitior 
for the grain in the West but kills the number of men who have grain to offer from 
this market for the East, and it carries with it a very important effect on th< 
valuesof grain. Fortunately or otherwise, thegrainof the country is a speculative 
commodity. It is subject to sales for future delivery and purchase in the same 
manner, which have finally distorted themselves into a condition of affairs possibly 
favorable and possibly unfavorable to the producing community; but to explain 
how that specula tion affects the values of grain, 1 want to state that the public ware¬ 
houseman carries grain in his warehouse to accumulate storage charges. His object 
is to put it in there, to get possession of it himself, sell it ahead for future deliv¬ 
ery, and the difference between what he pays for it and whathe can get for future 
delivery, less incidental expenses, is his storage charge. They are willing to sell 
that grain for future delivery at a lower price than any other man connected with 
the general public could himself carry it and pay the regular advertised rates of 
storage. In that way he succeeds in retaining possession of the property. Then 
in retaining possession of the property, he continues to sell it from month to 
month tor future delivery, and by the speculative public taking that grain of him 
at the price at which he is willing to make thefuture sale, the warehouseman simply 
waits until the time comes for the buyer to sell that property out. He is standing 
ready to take it of him and sell it ahead for another deferred delivery and thus 
accumulate another storage charge. This has produced whaLydh may term an 
endless chain of force 1 liquidations on the part of buyers in this market. Not 
only do they, the warehousemen, carry this grain for storage, but they so munipu- 
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late the grades of the grain in store by reducing the quality to what is termed the 
line grade, or just such a poor grade or good grade as will just pass inspection, 
reduce it to such a low level that the man who buys it for future delivery does not 
want it as a merchantable commodity, and he sens it back to the warehousemen,- 
thus continuing its life in storage ana tax on the public. Now, Chicago has prob¬ 
ably in public and private warehouses over 80,000,000 of bushels of capacity; and 
I believe that I am not far from the truth when I say that the larger proportion of 
this capacity is operated on this same basis of making storage charges out of the 
speculative public. 

Q. Accumulate, as it were, so much funds in bank npon which to draw inter¬ 
est?—A, That is it, exactly. Then when this forced liquidation takes place, as I 
said, these men are ready to stand by and take it and sell itahead again for future 
delivery. These storage charges which these public warehousemen make are not 
the only storage charges that are made from the speculative public which buys 
the grain, but an indefinite amount of grain in the country in store is also sold 
in this manner; and the result has been that in 15 years the storage charges, 
amounting, I should say, on an average of at least 0 cents per bushel per year 
on the enormous quantities of grain which have been sold in this market from 
month to month for future delivery, have so worn out the speculative public 
until it no longer exists except in a moderate way. Therefore it puts the control 
of the market into the hands of the men that hoard these vast volumes of grain. 
It will be noticed that being carriers for storage, one prominent point always 
arises before them, and that is, the lower they can get the prices of the product, 
the more money they make, because the less insurance and interest to carry the 
stuff. It is more to a man's profit to carry wheat and sell it ahead from year to 
year to the speculative public at 50 cents a bushel than it is to sell at §1 and pay 
interest and insurance on dollar goods while carrying, until the buyer gives up. 

Q. Storage charges are always the same?—A. Storage charges never disturb the 
prices. The speculation on the board where the markets of this country are made 
is getting to a very low ebb. The general speculative public have caught on to 
the game, and they are getting out of it. Now, then, they have got just about 
enough trade left to properly hedge what they carry—in other words, to sell against 
what they carry. They can notsucceedin gettin g an overplus of buying and spec- 
ulation to come in and maintain prices. So that we have arrived at a con¬ 
dition where there is not buying enongh—enough trade in the speculative grain 
markets, over and above the amount of cash property for sale, to carry the market 
against the current which they produce. In my opinion these public warehouse¬ 
men and some private warehousemen, as carriers of grain, store up these hoards 
on this market for the purpose of not only hedging their grain, but otherwise 
freezing out the man Who buys the stuff. Not content with getting a commission 
of the man who buys, they go after a:l the money he puts up to secure the deal, and 
freeze him out, because, when delivery day comes, these buyers see these vast floods 
of grain right hero for immediate delivery all carried without paying a cent of 
storage by the man who is given facilities by the railroad company. If the publio 
warehouseman were not a great dealer, this grain would never be carried in 
Chicago and pay these large amounts of storage, and act as such a club to batter 
values. 

«. Then what would bo the condition?—A. Then, when grain got so low that it 1 
looked like a purchase, and the grain was not in hand, but in the invisible 
supply in the hands of the farmers, speculation would come in hero at$ not 
have Btaring it in the face the enormous quantities of grain hoarded up in 
storage. In my opinion this condition led up to the panic of 1898. It was one of 
the important conditions that led up to such a reduction of the values of grain 
that people became ready to repudiate their debts. That is one circumstance con¬ 
nected with the market in this city; but we must not overlook the fact that these 
facilities are given to public warehousemen by railroad companies to protect the 
railroad companies, in my opinion, from gram being attracted from what they 
consider their legitimate territory to other territory. I believe, as the elevator 
men haveoften said in their discussions of this subject, that the system of through 
billing that has been established and all these matters have combined to make it 
necessary, looked at from their standpoint, to protect their railroads; but at the 
same time they are so endeavoring to protect their railroads they have produced 
the condition to which I have referred. In my opinion it is almost impossible tb 
properly conduct the grain business on the railroads in this far western oountw* 
without special rates to give the railroads what is their proper haul. But there 
Ib a question in my mind as to what they oonslder a fair proportion of the bust, 
new. It seems to me that if the Gulf or the Northwest or any other geoxranh- 
ical condition should arise that makes it possible for a Gulf shipment to take a 
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lower rate than a shipment via Chicago to the seaboard, it would simply be 
the misfortune of the railroads that run through Chicago. 

Q. In regard to this class of elevator men getting rebates from the railroads, is 
that a surmise on your part or do you speak.from your actual knowledge of the 
matter?—A. The elevator men get rebates from my actual knowledge in this way, 
•hat the railroad company gives the facility to a warehouseman, which puts him 
in possession of a warehouse where the warehouseman pays no storage. It is a 
portion of the railway facilities. They huve no more right to give a public ware¬ 
houseman a place to store grain there and charge me for it tlttpi they have to give 
a man a place in the freight house to store a piano and charge me $25. 

(.'. They givo such facilities, do they?—A. They do; yes. Neither have they the 
right to give a man sueh a place as will permit him to mix his grain with mine or 
keep mine and his separate and compel me to take any s imple they are a mind to 
give any more than they have to take a freight house and have 1 stove belonging 
to me and 1 to some other man and 10 to some others and mix up the stoves and 
give me any stove that the man in charge of the freight house may see fit. I 
desire to have my own personal property preserved as far as possible. 

What was the function of the public warehouse as to those products as 
. originally intended?—A. it was originally created for the purpose of handling the 
grain of the public by mixing in all samples of the same grade as they happened 
to come in, in the same bin, thus in reality insuring an avt rngo quality of that 
particular grade to those desiring to tako such grain from storage. 

Q, So that, under those circumstances, you would not get your own gram spe¬ 
cifically?—A. Not specifically; but 1 would get a fair average, i will admit my 
illustration of tho stoves was somewhat stretched, comparatively. 

Now, if you will permit me, I will refer to a condition affa.rs which lias not 
been very thoroughly discussed, but which lo my mind is a very important factor 
to the grain producers of -this country, and that is the existem e of 1 aieket shops, 
in this way: The bucket shop is a place where people can go for the supposed 
purpose of buying and selling grain, and which in reality is a place in which a 
l et is made with the proprietor as to whether the price shall go up or down, the 
winner to take the profit and the loser to pay the loss. 

Q. A good deal like Ixwkmaking on a horse race? -A. Somewhat. It is dis¬ 
tinctively a brace game, inasmuch as tho man who is tho customer puts up his 
money with tho man with whom he makes the bet. To that extent it is a brace; at 
least, one party to the bet lias the money. Tholarger per cent of dealers in bucket 
shops are supposed buyers of grain. I want to call particular attent ion to that, for 
the reason that when a man supposedly buys gruin in a bucket shop, there places 
his ordef.it does not enter the general market and have its influence on the prices 
t where thowaluesare made. I should judgo that from 75 to 90 per cent of the outside 
trade that goes into the bucket shops is purchased business on the part of the cus¬ 
tomers. I believe bucket shops are successful as profit-making institutions, and I 
believe that their success as profit-making institutions is ami can l;e iiothmgelse than 
,ihe depression of the price. Now what makes'it possible for (he price to bo de¬ 
pressed? That reverts right back to the privilege gran ted by the railroad company 
to a public warehouseman to store large quantities of grain mi tho( hicago market. 
That condition operates in the bucket Bhop to the detriment of the purchaser there, 

; aeit operates on the board of trade to the detriment of Hie purchaser there also. 

' Theretoreyfcqdirectly I claim that railroad companies are largely responsible for 
the guCfidStfhnd existence of bucket shops, owing to the fact that such large quan¬ 
tities of grain are bought in bucket shops in this country, and the market there¬ 
fore so seriously affected; that railroad companies are ono of the most potent factors 
in tho consideration of the welfare of the producers of this country. Now, what 
would happen if the bucket-shop proprietor took as many chances as tho man who 
bought the stuff? In other words, suppose this large quantity of grain did not 
exist. The short seller or the bucket-shop proprietor would find himself subject 
more to the natural conditions that make a market, and you would sco move fre¬ 
quent rallies because these volumes of grain would not exist here, and it would 
force bucket shops out of business, the short side being unsatisfactory. Not only 
do bucket shops assist in killing buying speculation with the assistance of these 
conditions, bnt there is born out of this public warehouse system another very seri¬ 
ous menace to the wealth producers, and that is the professional bear speculator. 
He is encouraged on the same lines held up, as I have represented, in favor of 
a bucket-shop proprietor. It operates very much 3 in favor of the short seller, 
the large volumes of grain, the storage charge fixed as a tax on the man who 
buys grain for future delivery, forcing the man who buys it t* pay a constant 
.premium for the property, and all these boards together, with the mixing of the 
grain to such a low ebb that the speculative public does not want to take It when 
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the delivery day comes, make a bad condition in this market, notwithstanding a 
condition of general business prosperity that should naturally put the price of 
grain from 10 to SO cents a bushel higher. 

Now, 1 have taken up railroads, public warehouses, and bucket-shop specula¬ 
tion. i invite you men tp take a trip to the Board of Trade and examine for 
yourselves upon which side of the market the preponderance of speculationexists; 
and I believe you will find that it is the professional raider and warehouseman 
against the outside buyers; generally men who come in and want to buy and make 
up what wo term our bull trade; but they are continually up against it, for, as I 
say, if this quantity of grain did not exist, these men would not dare to sell these 
millions and millions of bushels short in those pits, because they would never know 
where they would get it; but being here, the weight is so heavy that the man who 
buys it is forced to run. 

I want to call the attention of this committee to another condition that exists in 
the trade, and that is the ownership of private cars, withwhich.no doubt, you are 
all familiar. I believe there is one man in the city of Chicago that owns between 
ten and twenty thousand private cars, and who can lose money in tho merchan¬ 
dising of his property and still get enormous profits from the railroad companies 
onaccountof this special facility granted him. If $15 is paid a man for the useof a 
private car on a railroad system for a round trip to New York—a freight car that he 
owns—as against the general public, which receives nothing for snch a haul, the 
public is out of business in anything that that man attempts to deal In. If there is 
any recommendation to bo made on any condition that exists in thiscity or through¬ 
out this country, I know of no other more important than this growing custom of 
tho ownership of private cars by privato individuals and corporations. A public 
warehouseman has no more right to deal in grain in competition with the public— 
and pay no storage on his grain, andhavo the privilege to mix his grain—than the 
collector of the port of New York has to engage in the tea or cofTeo or silk busi¬ 
ness in competition with Marshall 1< ield anil Sprague. Warner & Co. How long 
would tho people of this country stand it if ho should pay no import duty or 
should pay below full tariff rates? But an exactly similar condition exists right 
here in the handling of these cars. I would like to know how long the commer¬ 
cial interests of this country are going to stand it for a railroad manager to be 
able to diotato what rale of freight I shall pay or what rate of freight my com¬ 
petitor shall pay, and lie able to make or unmake almost any business man or 
almost any community, That is the condition in the grain trade to-day. 

Q. Ho you regard a stable rate as the essential thing, whatever it may be?—A, 
Whatever it may lie, it must be a stable rate, as stable as it is possible to*'cun. : 

Q. And the same to everybody?—A. The same to everybody, lut that will never 
come until the Government owns the railroads. If the railroad companies of this 
country were permitted to pool, as they desire, by any legislation, how would 1 
that prevent cnt rates? How would it prevent any man from receiving special 
facilities in the way of warehouses? There would re no protection. As long at 
it is possible for a railroad official to divide a relate with the man to whom he 
gives these facilities, which in my opinion exists, I do not believe it is ever possi¬ 
ble to have general competition for any commodity in which those men divide 
tho rate. I believe that has existed in this city between public warehousemen 
and railroad officials, and I believe it exists to-day, but I can not prove it. I, 
could not toll yon how it is paid; I believe it is done. I do not know how it is 
done, but 1 have an indefinite amount of evidence that leads me to'believe-that 
these men are very close together. * - 

Q. Would one evidence be the fact that a great many enterprising buyers on the 
outside have been driven to the wall?—A, Oh, they permit it and are willing to 
permit it, and the more they drive out competition the better the railroads seem 
to like it; and the public is treated with the utmost indifference in regard to get¬ 
ting redress. The railroad men recognize the warehousemen, and the general 
public cuts no figure. I have served on committees and I know allabout it. This 
condition has taught the eastern roads a lesson. I have been referring now to the 
roads entering Chicago from the West; but wo have already noticed in our trade 
that the eastern roads have placed their transfer houses, some of them, in the 
possession of a grain dealer. Now, for instance, I get a car in hete on tbeNorth- 
western road and I want to ship it to New York. 1 order it to the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company for transfer to the eastern car, to go east 
in the regular way. It is transferred through the Lake Shore transfer house? 
But instead of the Lake Shore road operating that transfer house for the interests 
ot the public, they place a grain dealer in there who transfers my grain; aftdfeev 
have clipping facilities in there; and if I desire to have my oats clipped my 
competitor clips my oats; he turns o.nt my produot for me, and to fee best 
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of my belief he knows the destination of every car that goes ont of that clipping 
house, or can if he wishes. What show have I to do business in the East? That 
existsonthe Lake Shore; it exists on the Wabash; itexistsintheJPennsylvama trans¬ 
fer house. What is this market coming to for competition and open trade? We are 
narrowing right do wn to the man that is right next to the man that runs the road. 
He gets the rate anddoea the business. Speculation ia becoming dead; prices are 
suffering in consequence; and when I say Buffering in oonsequence, you can see 
the condition here. Grain for December delivery now down in the twenties, in 
the neighborhood of 2a cents a bushel, and not u sernal of it ont of the ground; 
and they had September oats selling in Chicago at 194 cents a bushel before the 
crop was hardly planted. Almost absolute safety is guaranteed the short seller in 
pulling out these sales by the conditions that hare been made possible under these 
existing circumstances. When you stop to consider that we raise in this country 
in the neighborhood of 8,500,000,000 bushels of grain annually, worth even at these 
low standards of value between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, and that it is 
possible for a system to be inaugurated that will put half a dozen men into such 
power that indirectly they can make the prices, and the lower they make the 
prices the greater their profits, it is time legislation took place somewhere, I 
challenge any member of this committee to obtain a state of facts that will truth¬ 
fully deny what I have stated. I do not think you can do it. I believe you can 
summon witnesses and procure evidence and get a basis for a report thut will serve 
as the greatest argument beforo the people to-day as to why the railroads should i>e 
under Government ownership. 

Q. Your idea is that they should come under the ownership of the Government. 
Is there no way short of that?—A. Thus far we have taken up the conditions; but 
I myself feel far from capable of even making suggestions in regard to the remedy, 
that is, any immediate remedy. This question has been too largely discussed in 
regard to not only grain "but to merchandise, and the conclusion we all reach is 
about the same; but as to the remedy, I do not see how it is possible to ever have 
a remedy until the people are educated to a sense of duty, and to the recognition 
of the existence of a system of civil service that shall be perpetually known to be 
a success, and then grapple these questions; until we feel that we can intrust 
these things into the hands of men who are perfectly comi>etent; and it seems to 
me that time will only come when we have tried a system of civil service and 
know it to be a success. But the idea of attempting any of these gigantic under¬ 
takings, when we absolutely refuse to adopt the system of civil service, seems to 
benbsolute folly and incongruity. That seems to be quite a different thing. 

1 Q. Would any national legislation, amendments to the interstate-commerce law, 
suggest'themselves to you?—A. I listened to Chairman Knapp tho other night at 
the Auditorium, where he favored railroad pooling, and I have also listened to 
very able men, notably Secretary Stone, of the board of trade, a student opposed to 
that idea; but I do not seem to believe that they can ever rectify this matter by 
any system of pooling as long as one man has the power to make a rate to an 
individual I do not believe we can ever rectify it as long as that exists, because 
I believe hnman nature will be tempted, and see so many good things in the 
granting of special rates that they will be after the money. But I believe, under 
Government control, properly administered, with a high moral spirit of thepeople 
intending to gee that it is properly administered—nntuthat spin-, is awakened 1 do 
not believp we will see any good result. 

Q. Did shy good result from the decision of the Supreme Court declaring this 
amendment to the law of 1871 unconstitutional?—A, I do notlielieve that ents any 
figure. The condition still exists where a man can name tho rate. 

Q. The public warehouse will be a thing of the past, then?—A. I think so. I 
think we wilt see the time before a great while when every man can pnt his grain 
through the public warehouse at the same cost. This temptation pnt into the 
hands of men conducting pnblic warehouses has led up to some of the most 
gigantio, I might term, robberies known in commercial life; and I would be 
delighted, if it would do any good, to furnish this committee with a little infor¬ 
mation on that subjeot at some fntnre time when they are at leisnre. 

Q. (By Mr. Congee.) Who was robbed?—A. The public. 

(j. And was‘the public in this case the consnmer or producer, or somebody 
else?—A, General trade; and it had its influence in affecting prices at that time, 
and at other times, and all times. I believe there iy a continued system of under¬ 
hand shady business on the part of at least a portion of these warehousemen. 
There is something, if the truth were known, that is absolutely abnormal; and 
there are certain things that can be shown to have existed in thelwyt, and 1 think 
they still exist, with which the matter of rate cutting is on a par, to say the least. 

Q. Can yon he a little more specific and say what these are? Do'they consist in 
manipulating the grade or short weights, or how?—A. I believe, from my expert- 
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ence, that there is a great deal of shady influence attempted on the grading of 
grain. 

Q. Is that at present done by State officials?—A. I don't think it is done on the 
part of the State officials. 1 think it is done on the part of the elevator proprietors. 

I think they nse the influence; that is my opinion. I do not believe it is possible 
fora man to be the cnstodian of the people’s property and his own without the 
temptations being so great as to lead np to a great deal of shady work. 

Q. By shady work you mean manipulating the grades and weights?—A. Manipu¬ 
lating the grade and weight and attempts to manipulate inspections, and attempts 
of various kinds, and onr commercial life here is very unsavory with the odors of 
what has taken place within the past few years. 

Q. Earlier in your testimony I think you said that the elevator capacity of Chi¬ 
cago was about 60,000,000 bushels?—A. Public and private. 

Q. What portion of that is public and what portion private?—A. Well, I should 
say they were about all private, the way it is managed. It is almost impossible 
for the public to do anything in a public warehouse, but the capacity of those 
which are advertised as public, I should judge, is in the neighborhood of about 
20,000,000; without being particularly informed, I should judge so. 

Q. About how many of the public elevators are there, and are they increasing 
or decreasing?—A. They are decreasing. I believe the railroad companies are 
assuming the position—some of them are—that they will furnish no facilities for 
the public—do not intend to give the public facilities—do not want the public to 
have any. I believe we are reaching a time when they want favored parties to do 
the business on their lines. It looks that way; everything points to it. I believe 
the stockholders suffer and the officials divide the swag. That is my opinion. I 
do not care particularly about going on record on all those things, but I have no 
objection to it. 

Q. You stated earlier in your testimony that because of being compelled to pay 
a smaller elevator charge the public warehouseman who was purchaser of grain 
was able to pay more to the farmer than the others?—A. That is true. 

Q. It would seem at first glance, at least,thatif hewas obliged to pay more this 
arrangement was for the benefit of the farmer.—A. That is the one, sole, solitary 
foundation point that these men have rested on in all their trials and tribulations 
mcourt and before our representatives in Springfield. That was, that they paid 
more to the producer. They will go out and give away a portion of their storage 
as against me and gain possession of the grain. That is all they want, just to 
be enabled to get possession of it. But where they pay that amount to get pos¬ 
session of the grain, they bring it up here and hoard it and take from 5 to 10 cents 
a bushel off tho entire crop. , 

Q. The remedy for these evils is what we are particularly interested in. Have 
you something to suggest in that line?—A. I think the first remedy would he to 
take those fellows down to Springfield and choke them off. That would be a good 
start, I believe enough money was spent down there to overthrow the decisions 
of onr courts, and 1 believe that the legislation they secured was all done through 
the use of monoy. That is another one of my opinions which I believe is quite 
generally accepted by men who were there. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.f..) Are the branch elevators, small elevators, through the 
West and Northwest branches of these great central elevators?—A. They are 
becoming so, I believe. 

Q. Simply buying houses, supply houses?—A. I believe these men here are grad¬ 
ually securing possession of private warehouses in the country, where they pro¬ 
pose to buy direct from the fanner; and I believe that will eventually lead to the 
larger owning of what are termed line houses on the different systems where one 
price is made to the fanner, as I understand the condition exists in the Northwest. 

Q. We have 8 or 4 companies that operate, as a rule?—A. It is not always nec¬ 
essarily limited to 1. There is generally enough business to distribute between 3 
or 4 or half a dozen. 

y. Do yon think there is any collusion?—A. Oh, yes; I do, most assuredly. I 
see that here every day on onr market; five of them get together and make a price 
every day. 

Q. These warehouses get together and fix a price and that is seat out?—A. These 
warehouses get together and fix a price and that is sent out to this grain trade. I 
believe men are buying grain right along west of the Mississippi, where they pay 
the freight to the Mississippi, and we pay the height right to Chics$«. This a ' 
an advantage of a cent a bushel. They pay a cent a bushel more for Nebraska 
pain than they do for Iowa, to get possession of that far-western grain which 
j* likely to slip off somewhere else, and they bring it here and mala money, i 
wain loads, store it here and Bell it ahead until your trade has gone to biases.^ 
As soon as they get it they jump into a pit, sell it ahead for future delivery and 
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make a hedge, and then some other fellow is carrying that and paying storage 
charges, and they jnst wait until he is dead and then they look for a new sucker. 

Q. I gather from what yon have said that this storage charge is the great evil. 
What has the tendency been in recent years; are these charges more now than 
they were a few yeais ago, or are they less?—A. Well, I don’t know as you cor¬ 
rectly represent me in stating—unintentionally, of course—that the storage charges 
are the chief detriment. I do not object, or neither does the public, I take it, to 
paying storage on grain held in an elevator at a reasonable fair charge, but it is a 
fact that one grain man can get that storage free of charge; that is the evil, among 
others. 

Q. And that man a competitor?—A, That man is in the grain business. He is 
not a custodian appointed by the State and licensed to be tho custodian of the 
public’s property, which was the original intention of the law and constitution of 
our State, hut he overrides the law and becomes a merchandiser, and then he can 
hoard up these storage charges. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) What are thesecharges now?—A. Three-fourths of a cent 
for the first 10 days, and one-fourth of a cent every 10 days thereafter. 

Q. Do you know whether they are greater or less than they were?—A. Less. I 
think they are lower than they ever have been. One of these fellows can take 
grain and transfer it from the car into his elevator, into another car, and do it for 
a cost, in my opinion, not to exceed $2 a car of 1,500 bushels. The public pays 
three-fourths of a cent a bushel, or $12; and I pay it to my competitor in the grain 
business, and the railroad gives him an elevator to do it: but he don't want to 
transfer anything through there until he has to do it; .he holds it thero and makes 
this storage charge year in and year out, and lets these bear speculators hammer 
the values, and thus assist him to freeze the buyers ont and continue the grain 
in storage. 

y. Would it not almost seem that if these elevator charges have been growing 
less, and these elevator men pay more to the producer than tho independent grain 
dealers are able to pay, that those who are injured most, at least, are tho in depend¬ 
ent grain dealers here in Chicago?—A. Tho man that is injured most is the man 
that raises the grain. If we had a free, open market here without these hoards of 
grain, onr values would be 15 to 25 per cent higher. It is proved so. You and 1 
remember the time wiien it was a novelty to see wheat much under $1 a bushel 
and corn 40 to 50 cents and oats in the forties and thirties. 

Q. Your idea is that these elevators and the manipulation of them has had most 
to do in bringing about these results?—A. Yes: they are killers of competition. 
What was corn of late years in Nebraska?—H cents a bushel. Cats at 18 cents in 
Chicago—and these fellows are and have been hammering away and selling every¬ 
thing until the producers in the West get nothing for their product, and then they 
yell the money question. If you will look into the face of Phil Armour—he is 
the high cockalorum among those who are stifling competition and depressing 
prices in the grain trade—the chief of the whole outfit; he is tho representative 
of cheap-rate getters; he is the champion highway robber of America, and 1 can 
prove it, and he knows it 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Hahris.) Is the price of grain fixed in Chicago?—A. Yes; I 
believe that the prices of the crops of the world aro largely made right on that 
floor, and largely controlled through the influence of one man. 

Q. Then the idea is not true that Liverpool is the market of the world for the 
crops of the United States?—A. No; I said in the commencement of myremavks 
that I no longer considered the legitimate supply and demand as a factor. 

y. By what authority do you make that statement?—A. By the authority of the 
knowledge of those conditions I have just stated. 

y. Of course, yon have kept track of the price of grain in Liverpool?—A. No; 
I am not familiar with it, because I am not an exporter, and my knowledge of the 
foreign markets is somewhat limited. 

Q. Does not the price in Liverpool to-day have some effect on the price in Chi¬ 
cago to-day?—A. I believe it has, tint I believe Chicago is in the lead—is the leader. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Liverpool fixes her price after Chicago?—A. No, I 
do not say so; bat I believe the general trend of prices of grain are made on this 
floor. 

Q. In treating of the Board of Trade, what effect does a rise in the price of 
wheat in Chicago have during the hours of trade?—It generally calls forth a 
new army of those short sellers, to weigh it down again from where it started. If 
I answered that without any attempt at jest, 1 believe a rally simply calls forth 
another army of sellers. It is such a novelty now to see a reaction or a little rise 
that we welcome it very freely—the men that are favorable to a better condition 
. or affairs. 
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Q. I was under the impression that if we had 100,000,000 bushels to export, and 
with tha£ 100,000,000 bushels on the boards in Liverpool, or any other amount, it 
substantially fixed the price in this country, less the carriage and commission.— 
A. Well, it Is the overplus of production, in regulating the price, that is more or 
less of a consideration, but only secondary, Now, I will call your attention to 
this: What has the Liverpool market to do with the price of December com 
to-day? The corn is not out of the ground. How much of the new crop of com 
do you suppose Liverpool has bought? But here they have raided December corn 
from 35 until it closed at 25 here to-night. I will admit that I think the foreign 
demand is a factor in the markets, without any question, but I believe, that 
foreign demand could be absolutely encouraging to the producer and every condi¬ 
tion suggest higher prices, and the markets here go all to smash right in the face 
of it. Not being so conversant with foreign trade, and confining my business 
almost entirely to the operations in this country, I can not give you very much 
information on the foreign situation. I believe you could get evidence on that 
question to show that a firm demand did exist on the other side and that prices 
were very materially depreciated here at that time. There might be a good for¬ 
eign demand at a particular time, and still there might be some local condition 
here that would depress us. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Is Liverpool given as the export point?— A. Why, you 
have cash grain being bought by everybody that can get hold of it. Our Septem¬ 
ber corn i: at a heavy premium over the far-away futures. Our cash grain pre¬ 
miums over September. Our very poor grades are selling at a par with the best 
grados on account of the demand, and here we have a weak market to-day; that 
is, the general markets are very heavy indeed. It shows the influence that can he 
brought to bear by these speculators on the futures, regardless of the cash stuff— 
of the supply and demand; they can win every bound here when the markets go 
down. They are the establishers of the future prices. 

9- What do you think about that?—A. I believe speculation in grain is a good 
thing, because when it gets too low speculation will come in and tako it as an 
investment: outside investment will take it; money will tako it; but I want the 
condil ions on the market as favorable to the man that buys the stuff as it is to the 
man that sells it. The buyer is handicapped in every way by these conditions I 
have enumerated. The board of trade is all right in itself. It is an institution 
organised for the dispatch and convenience of business. As far as that goes it is all 
V. K„ but it is the system that has grown up within the board, which is not, as 
a matter of fact, a part of it. The murderers of competition and speculation have 
created conditions that hurt business and hurt producers. I believe the time is 
not very fur distant when you will have no general competition in grain. I believe 
there will be one price sent out from every railroad by one man. or a favored 
man who has the power, and thatwill boa dangerous speculation; and speculation 
will he killed just as it was in oil, and that floor will be deserted up there and the 
building sold to protect the bondholders. 

Q. (ByMr.CoNUF.it.) Would not that be a good thing?—A. No. You must 
make the conditions natural. We have had an open market there, but when we 
get the conditions good—our laws executed—we will he all right. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) You speak about legislation. What legislation is 
necessary to do that?—A. In relation to legislation against the railroads I do not feel 
competent to speak, because I believe that that is for far wiser heads than mine 
to treat of; I am a young man and something of a novice. But I believe that 
there ought to be national legislation to prevent the existence of a bucket shop. I 
believe that is one of the greatest remedies that can be possibly found. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is one of the features of the Hatoh-Washburn 
bill that wag before Congress?—A. That has been passed upon, but I take 
exception to many on that subject. I am no friend to anything but what I con¬ 
sider is for the interest of the producer, and I do not care whether speculation 
is abolished or not, although I am somewhat interested in the attack on that kind 
of business. But, as I say, speculation in grain is all right if the man that buys 
it is on an equal footing with the man that sells it in the market; but where there 
are conditions that are absolutely crushing the men that are selling the goods, it 
>s an ev'L and these railroads, bucket shops, and publio warehouses, I believe, 
should be legislated upon so as to make it impossible for the bucket shops to exist 
in this country, and that legislation enforced. 

Q. You think that in order to make the business live in this country you must 
have equality, ah eoual basis in such a case?—A. If we are on an equality with 
things that are public we do not fear competition, but where it is possible for one 
man to pronounce an edict whether or not I shall be living a commercial life it is 
time to make a protest; and that condition exists right here. 
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Chicago, III., August it,1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MS. BERN ASS W. SNOW, 

Statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer , and member of the commercial staff of 
the American Agriculturist and of the New England Homestead. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, Ill., August U, 
1899, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. Bernard W. Snow, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state your full name, your residence, and 
occupation.—A. I am statistician of the Orange Judd Farmer, and also a member 
of the commercial staff of the American Agriculturist and New England Home¬ 
stead. My name is Bernard W. Snow; and residence, Chicago. 

It seems to me that the results that have come to our export trade in meats, 
through the operation of the laws requiring inspection and branding of meat prod¬ 
ucts intended for export, have been so entirely satisfactory in the way both of 
increasing our export trade and of removing the prejudice which existed abroad 
against our meats, that the time has come when it would be wise to increase the 
field of operation in the matter of inspection. At the present time we inspect the 
meats that are prepared for export not only to those countries that require it, but 
to other countries as well; and it has resulted, as I say, in removing some of the 
prejudice against American meats, and also in encouraging the trade in American 
meats in those countries where the inspection was not required. At one time this 
country enjoyed a very large and growing export trade in dairy products, espe¬ 
cially in cheese. That trade has been almost entirely destroyed. It has gone down 
to a very small figure now, on account of the shipment of products as cheese which 
in reality were filled-cheese, the natural fats being taken out and replaced by 
different forms of cheap greases. The boards of trade of England, and of Liver¬ 
pool especially, where a very large part of that trade once centered, protested a 
number of times against shipping as cheese products those which were really 
imitations; and it seems to me that in order to regain that trade and enlarge it, it 
might be well to authorize the Bureau of Animal Industry to inspect all dairy 
products offered for export trade at the export points and brand them for exactly 
what they are, and perhaps establish certain grades as export grades and brand 
them, so that the purchasers abroad of these products would have the guaranty 
of the Government inspector that they were getting exactly what they call for. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are you' familiar witu the recent efforts of Secretary 
Wilson to promote the exportation of butter?—A. Yes; I am. in a general way. I 
have talked the matter over with Secretary Wilson, and I believe that he has done 
there a magnificent work, and that it should be further supplemented by a provi¬ 
sion that would authorize him to have such goods inspected and branded for what 
they are before they are shipped. 

Q. Do you know if resnlts nave followed those efforts? Are we exporting butter 
to any extent now?—A. The effort has been recent and is continuing yet, so that 
it is hardly time to show up largely in trade returns, but my impression is that it 
is increasing the trade to some extent. 

Q. And your idea is that an inspection of cheese products would help those 
products?—A. That particular product, and it might be extended to a number of 
other products. Now, for instance, recently the German Government has raised 
objections to the importation of American apples on the ground that there was 
danger of importing the San Jose scale with the fruit. If that is carried out as 
part of the agrarian movement, it will amount to cutting off a very considerable 
part of the foreign market for American frnit. I have no doubt that if our 
products were honestly inspected by the Government inspectors before they were 
shipped it would remove the ground for that prejudice. 

Q. Is it possible to detect the presence of the Sau Jose scale in examining an 
apple?—A. Yes, by an expert. 

Q. Have you any other particular products in mind that would be benefited?— 
A. Those are the most promising export products that we have now. It might 
be that the thing carried out to its logical conclusion would induce trade in other 
products to some extent, but at the present time it would be the proper product 
to begin with. a 

Q. Your idea is that this inspection should be under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Department?—A. Yes; I think it should ba undgr the supervision of 
the Bureau of Animal Indus tiw. Of course, with the fruit products that might 
seem something of a mislocation, but at any rate it shonld be under the super¬ 
vision of the Department of Agriculture, and, the inspection machinery all being 
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organized in the Bnrean of Animal Industry, it might be proper to assign it there, 
and probably would be. Now, I am not certain as to just what regulations the 
Canadian Government have for the export trade in cheese, bat they have a very 
large trade, starting some years ago. Our trade in cheese was larger than theirs; 
theirs has continued to grow. Cheese has grown in popularity abroad, and they 
now do an enormous export trade in cheese, where we do practically nothing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What jurisdiction does the Agricultural Department 
now have over this export trade in connection with exports of any kind?—A. None, 
so far as 1 know of, except in the inspection of meat. 

Q. Under what act?—A. The act creating the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Canadians and English both have very rigid rules in 
regard to the marking of goods, indicating the quality?—A. Yes: that is one thing 
that I should recommend, that they should be marked for what they are and 
marked plainly. 

Q. Did you examine the Paddock pure-food bill some years ago?—A. I did. 

<3. And the bill recently before Congress, the Broslus bill?—A. The Brosius 
bill I have looked at to some extent, but not closely; I conld not call all its pro* 
visions to mind. 

Q. lu your judgment, could not all this be looked after in the bill drafted for 
pure food?—A. I think it could in a pure-food bill. I single out the export trade 
for inspection, because at home we have the advantage of State laws to some 
extent, and there would probably be less objection on the part of manufacturers 
to branding the goods for the export trade than there would be for the home trade. 

Q. What is your observation as to the working of the pure-flour law passed by 
Congress?—A. There is no question at all but that it has resulted in the almost 
entire abandonment of the adulteration of flour with com flour, or the mixing. I 
think there have l*en very few licenses taken out by public mixers; and it is my 
belief that the practice is pretty nearly done away with. 

Q. And the Treasury Department have taken off the inspectors, have they not?— 
A. They have taken off some of them, if not all. I did not know they had taken 
off all. 

Q. What was the reason of that?—A. There was not enough business done by 
the mixers to justify the expense. I think it has pretty nearly if not entirely cor¬ 
rected the evil. 

Q. I would like to know how general the demand and the desire is on the part 
of the farmers for a pure-food law'?—A. There is no question but what the agri¬ 
cultural community is interested in that proposition. It is a matter that has been 
very largely discussed at the conventions and meetings of their organizations. As 
individuals 1 don t suppose that they are any more interested than the general pub¬ 
lic, or than the city public; but it is a question that is being very largely discussed. 

Q, In your judgment, what are ihe antagonizing influences to the enactment of 
pure-food legislation'?—A. Well, I suppose it grows out of the unwillingness of 
manufacturers to submit their business to any public inspection. There is no 
doubt but that there have been organizations among manufacturers in different 
lines to postpone pure-food legislation. 

Q. In Scotland the laws require all these things to be up to a certain standard, 
and they have a public analyzer, where the consumer can take the article and have 
it analyzed. If it is not proven to be what it was sold for the party is responsible. 
Is that the end aimed at. generally, by the farmers of this country?—A. There is 
no question but that they are interested in that proposition as largely as in any 
abstract question before them; and it is a qnestion, too, that in the agricultural 
community there is but one side to. We all favor it. The opposition undoubt¬ 
edly has come, heretofore, from combinations among manufacturers of products 
that might fall within the purview of such an act. 

Q. (By Mr. Congee.) Are you familiar somewhat with the existing Federal or 
State laws to prevent the spread of disease among domestic animals?—A. In a 
general way. Several years ago, about the time the Bureau of Animal Industry 
was organized, there was a great deal of plenro-pneumonia among the cattle herds 
of the country, and the fear of it had begun to affect our export trade in meats and 
resulted, I believe, in an English regulation that requires the slaughter of im¬ 
ported animals at a certain point within a very short time. At that time the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was organized, and an appropriation was made to be 
expended in eradicating plenro-pneumonia in this country wherever it had ob¬ 
tained a foothold. Here in Chicago at that time the examinations were carried on 
by Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bureau, and it was shown that there were herds around 
Chicago that were rotten with pleuropneumonia. In the case of a contagions dis¬ 
ease of that kind it is almost impossible to get legislation from the various States 
which shall be uniform and is such shape that the disease can be stamped ont in 
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each State independently; and on that account it was taken up by the National 
Government, and the result has been that pleuro-pneumonia is almost completely 
eradicated from the herds of thiscountry. In my judgment there is less now than 
practically at any time in modern times. It is a disease thatls nearly gone. Now 
in the last few years we have had an increasing knowledge of tuberculosis among 
cuttle and especiaUv among dairy herds. Down in the East, in New York and 
in Massachusetts, the States have spent a large amount of money in attempting to 
stamp the disease out. They have succeeded to some extent, but not completely. 
In this State we are just beginning to face it. It is a condition that has existed a 
long time. It is undoubtedly increasing, and it is a serious menace to public 
health, through the-consumption of milk from tuberculous cows. There is less 
danger in the consumption of meat from a tuberculous animal, although there is 
some. The cooking of meat, as it is practiced in this country generally, is sufficie.it 
to remove almost all danger; but in milk, which is consumed in its natural state, 
the milk of a tuberculous animal is a very fruitful cause of consumption in the 
human family. The experience of the States in the last few years, that have 
taken active measures, has not been entirely a satisfactory one. In the first place, 
the different State officials made different regulations, and the States provided 
different means of stamping out the disease. It seems to me, therefore, tnat it 
would be well within the purview of the Bureau of Animal Industry to make the 
matter national and thus undertake to eradicate the disease, as it did the pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What was the pleuro-pneumonia law?-A. That author¬ 
ized the condemning and killing of animals that the inspectors found to be affected 
with the disease. 

Q. Those in transit from one State to another?—A. As well as those in the vari¬ 
ous States. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Wherever found?—A. Wherever found. Chicago was 
probably a worse center than any other, and there were large numbers of 
animals that were condemned and slaughtered. I do not recall just what the 
provision was for payment for those animals, or whether there was any. The 
scientific knowledge of the disease of tuberculosis is not entirely complete at the 
present time. There is some difference of opinion among scientists as to the exact 
stage which the disease must have reached tiefore it become-? a menace to those 
using the products: and in drafting a law of that kind, providing for that extermi¬ 
nation, it seems to me that there should be some provision for a graduated pay¬ 
ment for the value of cattle that are condemned for the benefit or conservation of 
the public health. If an animal is thoroughly diseased, and the disease exists in 
the udder or in the milk veins, so thoroughly diseased that its recovery is abso¬ 
lutely out of the question, it is dangerous to use the products. Then there is no 
reason why that animal should be paid for, and it should be condemned on grounds 
of public policy; no more reason than there would be in paying for hogs lost from 
hog cholera. The disease has reached such a stage that he has no property right 
in the maintaining of an animal of that kind. The tests for tuberculosis, how¬ 
ever, will reach where the disease has made but small progress, and where the 
animal itself might be usefnl for a number of years yet. In that case, it seems to 
me, there should be a graded payment for animals of that kind condemned and 
slaughtered. The disease can make considerable progress, according to the best 
expert opinion now, before it affects the healthfulness of the products from that 
animal. For instance, in the case of a dairy cow, unless the tuberculosis existed 
in the udder and in the milk glands, the milk may not be affected. Of course the 
disease will in the course of time progress to a point where it is affected; yet in 
the earlier stages the disease is contagious and the animal should lie slaughtered. 

Q. Is it not transmitted from one generation to another, the same as in the human 
family?—A. That is not settled. It is claimed by good authority that a cow may 
be diseased and yet raise healthy offspring; but they should not nurse; it will lie 
transmitted to the offspring through the udder rather than by birth. Animals 
might be diseased to some extent and still be valuable for breeding purposes. 
That, I say, is the best opinion. I believe there is some doubt on that score, bnt 
that is the best opinion among veterinarians now. It would be just, if animals 
are to be condemned which still have a breeding value, that provision should be 
made for some payment to their owners. 

Q. Do you know if such provision exists in any of the State laws now in force?— 
A. It exists, I think, in Massachusetts and in New York, hut just what the pro¬ 
vision for payment is there I am not familiar. . 

, Q. Has Illinois such a law?—A. Illinois has a board of live-stock commissioners 
who have jnst begun to move in this matter. Governor Tanner became very 
much interested a short time ago in the matter, because it was discovered that 
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the herd of cattle that were famishing milk for the executive mansion were 
infected with tuberculosis, and he was present when the animals were slaugh¬ 
tered; and it was shown it did exist very badly in that herd, and since that time 
the board has taken up and is pushing the question. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What breed of cows are most liable to be affeated?—A. 
I should say that the most highly organized dairy cows; but it is not exclusively 
in the dairy cows; it affects all classes of cattle. 

q. How could the disease go on for a length of time without being noticed?—A. 
It is one of those things that existed but was unknown until brought out by 
scientific research. 

Q. How is it noticed? In the appearance of the cows?—A. No doubt it is in its 
last stages; but it is very difficult to get it from any outside indication. Of course, 
when the animal is finally ready to die, the general physical effect is apparent; 
but in its incipient stages it is not apparent, and it can only be located by the test 
called tlie tuberculin test. It is an injection of virus and then watching and 
taking the temperature; where there is what they call a reaction of as much as 3° 
the disease exists in a dangerous form. 

Q. (By Mr. Conuer.) Your idea is that a Federal law would be much more 
effective in its operation than the State laws?—A. Than the State laws, from the 
fact that it would bo uniform. The Bureau of Animal Industry, having done 
such splendid work in the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia, could do equally good 
work in the stamping out of this disease. 

q. Referring again to the effort of Secretary Wilson to promote the selling of 
dairy products abroad, is it or not a fact that there is considerable reluctance on 
tho part of those people to consume American products or American food prod¬ 
ucts?—A. There is in a number of countries of Europe a prejudico against Ameri¬ 
can food products, and I believe that this prejudice has grown out of the fact that 
our people have not been careful to export the best goods. Our export trade has 
been largely considered as a means of working off that surplus which was not 
desired at homo, with the result of building up a bad reputation for goods. Ex¬ 
actly the opposite course has been followed by some of the other exporting 
countries, Denmark, for instance, and even Australia and New Zealand, and their 
shipments are of tho very best grades of their dairy products. 

Q. Have you an idea that the Government could aid in the introduction of the 
American products abroad in the way of an export commission or anything of that 
sort '—A. I believe that that could bo done, and I think it, is a matter that would 
be of very much value to tho agricultural industry. A little along that line was 
done when Secretary Rusk was Secretary of Agriculture. He secured an appro¬ 
priation, I believe, amounting to about $10,000 a year, to be expended in intro¬ 
ducing American products abroad. It was an effort that was especially made with 
indian corn and its products. Sorno results have followed that work, but tho work 
was stopjjed within 3 years after its institution. So wo never had a fair oppor¬ 
tunity to judge what might have resulted. To illustrate what the little that was 
done accomplished, when Mr. Murphy, who was the agent Mr. Rusk selected, went 
to Denmark in 1800 or 18.11 - -1 have forgotten the date—Denmark did not import a 
pound of American com products in the shape of meal or flour or the various food 
products. Mr. Murphy was there a short time, and practically all that he did was 
to personally solicit grocers to handle some of these products, told them where 
they could get them, and gave, in connection with Clark E. Carr, who was United 
States minister to Copenhagen at that time, a dinner of d istinctively com products. 
This was practically all that was done in Denmark, and yet from that time forward 
there has been an increasing trade in corn products with Denmark until it now 
amounts to 20,000 or 25,000 barrels of corn meal a year, and it is doubling up very 
rapidly. I believe an intelligent and concerted offort along commercial lines 
through a commission of that kind might result in openings market for a number 
of our American farm products. 

Q. (By Senator Kylb.) Isn't that a better field for operation along that line 
than the case of many other products? Europe does not, as I understand, come in 
competition with us in that line.—A. I think corn is especially favorable for an 
effort of that kind, but a similar effort might build up the trade in our dairy prod¬ 
ucts—a continued effort along the lines that Secretary Wilson had undertaken; 
and that, with the developments that are coming along in the East, in China and 
the Orient generally, there should be opportunities there for their development. 
It seems to me that the Government might well afford to have a commission 
for several years endeavoring, in the various markets of the world, to open a 
market for American products. Of course, the objection is raised at once on the 
partof some that the individual manufacturers or the individual producers should 
look out for themselves in finding a market; but among the agriculturists the 
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individual interest is very small, and the impossibility of uniting them in a com¬ 
prehensive private movement makes it sure that the trade will develop by indi¬ 
vidual initiative very slowly. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent oonld our consular service be of 
assistance in enlarging the demand for American farm products?—A. It could do 
the work completely if the service was organized so that the consular officers were 
absolutely in touch with the interests that they should represent; in other words, 
if the consular service were brought down to a commercial basis, instead of 
appointing men for political preferment, substitute the latter with men who are 
familiar with trade in products that might be demanded in tne localities to which 
they are sent. We have a number and have had a number of very valuable con¬ 
sular agents who have done great work in exploiting American products abroad, 
but the service as a whole has not been as successful as it would be under other 
conditions. 

Q. Do you think in some instances the consuls have not fully appreciated the 
importance?—A. I do not think there has been an intentional overlooking of any¬ 
thing, but the mere fact that a man is not in close touch with the trade which he 
is supposed to represent would weaken his usefulness. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do you note as to the drift of the consular reports 
to the State Department?—A. I should say that the drift, decidedly, is toward a 
belief that there is an opportunity for a large increase in American exports. 

Q. Are they reporting chiefly upon the economic and political conditions of 
foreign countries ?—A. In a considerable measure, yeB; and yet there are a number 
of them who make very valuable trade reports. A man goes abroad as a consul, 
perhaps into some district where we might work up a trade in cotton goods. He 
never has seen a cotton mill in his life, and knows absolutely nothing about the 
cotton trade. He is not in a position to make as intelligent and helpful reports for 
the cotton trade as a mAn who is familiar with it -in other words, as a commercial 
agent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. h. Harris.) Isn’t the consular service at the present time show¬ 
ing more interest in introducing agricultural products for trade than heretofore?— 
A. I think so, decidedly. I think the service is improving and that there is an 
improvement in the personnel of the service. 

Q. And there is room for it?—A. Oh, there is room for further improvement 
along the lines I have indicated—in the line of selection for special fitness. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The fact that men have to pass a rigid examination 
before being sent over is a good thing?—A. Undoubtedly that has been instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the betterment of the service. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it not a fact that a few years ago, even if Ameri¬ 
can products were introduced, or rather an effort made to find a foreign market 
for American products, it was chiefly for manufactured products rather than the 
products of the soil?—A. Yes, I think that is true; and I think that is largely 
true at the present time. 

Q. You think that agricultural products rfre now receiving more attention than 
they did formerly?—A. There is one fact that must not be lost sight of, and that is 
that within the last few years our enormous increase in manufacturing ability has 
made it necessary that we look more and more to a foreign market for our manu¬ 
factured as well as our agricultural products; and on that account the consular 
service must continue to improve, in order that we may get the full benefit from it 
under these changed conditions. When we had very little or nothing to export, 
then it made very little difference what kind of a consular service we had; but now 
that you have reached a stage where the markets of the world are being sought, 
the consular service should be made up of men who are really what they profess 
to be, commercial agents. They should be commercial travelers for the United 
States. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Conger.) Have you any further suggestions to offer that would 
benefit the farmers?—A. I am inclined to think that the suggestions I have offered 
now cover the more important things that can be done for the present benefit of 
agriculture—that is, in the way of action. 

There are questions growing out of the settlement of the problems forced upon 
us by the result of the war with Spain, in the correct settlement of which the 
agricultural interests of the country are vitally interested. For the last 25 years 
tne owners of farm lands through the older settled communities have been brought 
into competition with the homesteads given aw&y by the Government, practically 
That land now is generally all taken up; that competition is over, 
that we are now beginning to see a rise in valuwof farm lands and a 
movement in the position of the American fanner. There has 
1 of opposition at one time and another during all these years of 
on, on the part of the farmers of the older sections, to the Government 
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distribution of lands to homesteaders or citizens generally. Now,if, asaresultof 
the war, Porto Rioo and the Philippines, and possibly Cnba, eventoally are to 
become integral parts of the country, it follows that a new competition with 
American farmers will arise, as those countries or colonies produce to some extent 

S roducts which we grow at horae, and which np to the present time paid the tariff 
nties charged against them. If these possessions are going to come in as Terri¬ 
tories, and eventually as States, no duties can be maintained against them. This 
would mean a meeting in unequal contest in two lines of production, tobacco 
and Bugar. At the present time we are developing very rapidly the beet-sugar 
industry. The beet-sugar territory largely lies west of New York, almost in a 
direct line; and in the Central West we are developing a very large industry in the 
manufacture of beet sugar. The Philippine Islands at the present time, under the 
most shiftless methods of agriculture, produce something like 600,000,000 pounds 
a year of raw sugar. That, if admitted duty free to the greatest sugar market 
in the world—and this is the greatest sugar market—will be sufficient sugar, 
grown under the present shiftless method, to supply all the sugar needed for 
consumption by the people living west of the Missouri River. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you the accurate figures?—A. Yes; that allows 
for home consumption. The export trade has reached almost 600,000,000 pounds 
in some years. 

Q. And to what countries?—A. United Kingdom, China, United States, and 
Spain, with small amounts to other Continental countries. The United States 
has never taken a very large share. Now, if the duty was suddenly stricken off 
and that sugar could come here free, as Hawaiian sugar does, it is reasonable to 
suppose that practically all the sugar grown in the islands would come here, and 
it would suddenly stimulate sugar production there. The same result followed 
in the Hawaiian Islands under the reciprocity treaty of 1878. Up to that time . 
Hawaii produced annually something like from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds of 
sugar a year, and it was insisted and promised very positively that she haid reached 
the limit of her production. From that time on the sugar production of Hawaii 
increased by leaps and bounds, and last year the United states alone imported 
500,000,000 pounds—practically all they grow. That is nearly 24-fold what they 
claimed as their productive power. 

Q. Has this been a detriment to the sugar industry in the United States?—A. 
It undoubtedly has. 

Q. What is the annual consumption of sugar in the United States?—A. Some¬ 
thing around 4,000,000,000 pounds, I think—2,000,000 tons a year. 

Q. That is about the correct figure?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of that do we import?—A. About 1,700,000 tons. 

Q. Weimportedbetweenl,600,000andl,700,000tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are compel led to import it becauseof our inability to produce about three- 
fourths?— A. A little more. 

Q. That being the case, there is plenty of market, is there not, for American 
sugar right at home?—A. Under present tariff conditions, yes. 

Q. There has been a good demand for beet and cane sugar—the sugar we can 
raise right here in America—and will be for some years to come?—A. Necessarily 
must be, because this is the largest consuming country in the world. 

Q. And we are obliged to import three parts of our sugar in order to supply the 
demand of our own people; so that the sugar growers have not been crippled in 
any degree by the importation of sugar from foreign countries?—A. It is hardly 
fair to say they have not been ^rippled. I would rather put it that, if they had 
been given the full advantage" of tariff discrimination, they would have rapidly 
grown to a point where they would furnish a much larger proportion of the sugar. 
Within the last 2 years there has been a constant and enormous increase in the 
production of beet sugar. 

Q. We produced nearly 40,000 to 50,000 tons in the United States?—A. Some¬ 
thing like that. 

Q, How many years, in your judgment, will it be before we arrive at a point 
where we will be injured to any great extent by the importation of sugar from for¬ 
eign countries—that is, will have to seek an export market?—A. In other words, 
your question is, How soon will we displace entirely foreign sugar? 

Q. Yes.—A, That will depend entirely on how much the industry is favored in 
its beginning, because the beet-sugar industry is in its beginning now. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Your idea is that if it is not favored it will not develop?— 
A. No; my idea is that if It is not favored its development will be very alow; 
whereas if it is properly favored it will grow very much more rapidly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyxjs,) Your idea is that by shutting outforeign sugars by a 
duty you can raise the prioe of beet sugar at home?—A. What I am objeettng to 
is the admission free of duty of foreign sugar. Let the matter stand in atatu quo. 
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Q. So long as we are compelled to import three parts ot our sugar, and the 
American people are eating the sugar, I want you to figure out exaotly how a good 
stiff duty of IS cents a pound, or whatever you put on, is going to benefit the 
American people?—A. In the same way that the establishment of any large indus¬ 
try in the country is a benefit to the whole country. Now, I might say, we have 
every facility for sugar production in this country. For the last 100 years they 
have been making beet sugar abroad. It is only within the last 2 years that we 
have been making it to any extent. In other words, the industry is just beginning 
here. Now, with the same facilities for the manufacture o{ iron goods, the raw 
material and everything in equal profusion at least with everyother country, we 
have been 200 years in building up an iron industry such as we have now, where 
we are at the head of the world. With anything anywhere near equal in the way 
of fostering care, we should be able to build up our sugar industry in a much 
shorter time. No matter what the legislation is, eventually we are going to make 
our own sugar; there is no question about that in my mind; it is bound to come. 
But my belief is the sooner it comes about the totter it is for all concerned, 
and that by the fostering care of the Government it may be brought about much 
sooner. 

Q. (By Mr, Conger.) Do you think any fostering care of the Government is 
needed greater than the tariff that is now collected?—A. I do not. I believe that 
if the matter remains in the present status the sugar industry is on a basis where 
it will develop rapidly. 

Q. Your idea is that if the present tariff is held up the sugar industry is bound to 
develop very large proportions in the very near future?—A. In the very near 
future. 

y. And that if the Philippine Islands and the other sugar-producing countries 

are annexed and the duty removed- A. [Interrupting.] That an avalanche of 

free sugar will set us Pack in our development. If the Philippines show the 
expansion capacity that Hawaii has; if their production increase only 10 times 
where Hawaii increased 2.1 times, after saying they had reached their limit, then 
the Philippines could send us sugar enough to supply our whole demand. 

y. Is it or not a fact that it is possible to produce cane sugar in Cuba or the 
Philippines so cheaply that beet sugar oonbl not be produced in the United States 
at a profit, if there were no tariff?—A. In my judgment, in the end beet sugar 
will more than hold its own against cane sugar, under any conditions, but that it 
will be a matter of very slow growth and slow development. It must lx; built up 
slowly. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) Have not the beet-sugar growers generally shown 
remarkable ability to take care of themselves and compete with the world?—A. 
They have in European countries, where the industry was built up almost entirely 
by the fostering care of the Government. They have reached a point where cane 
sugar is simply excluded. The beet sugar has crowded cane sugar out entirely. 

The question with me was whether or not it was not wise to call attention to 
the fact that in framing a government for those colonies it should be so done as to 
leave them, so far os their import trade with ns is concerned, on practically the 
same basis as now. There is considerable feeling in some classes m the country 
that the prosecution of a war in the Philippines is largely for the benefit of organ¬ 
izations of capital, in order to allow them to exploit the islands later. However 
unjust that feeling is, it exists to some extent. But if it became apparent, in 
framing a government for those islands, that the interests of the American agri¬ 
culturists were to be taken care of, it would remove, in my judgment, nearly all 
of the opposition that seems to be growing up among the farmers of the country 
to the policy of expansion. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger, ) Is it not a fact that quite a large portion of the revenues 
of the Government are derived from the duties on sugar?—A. Yes, a very consid¬ 
erable portion. 

Q. Isn't it quite probable that the needs of the Government are likely to be such 
in the future that it will be impossible to take that off, and it must be kept on in 
order to pay the expenses?—A. That would seem reasonable, but the duties were 
remitted in the case of the Hawaiian product at a time when revenue was needed 
more than or equally as much as it is now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How much bad they been receiving from the Hawaiian 
Islands?—A. Up to that time, only something like 80,000,000 pounds. 

Q. I mean revenue.—A. It could not have Been very much at the time the 
redprocity treaty was enacted, in 1878. ... 

i Q. What have you to say of the fear on the part of the agriculturist? Is there 
any gronnd whatever for a statement or a feeling that the war was originated or 
is being carried on by certain lines of capitalists, with a subsequent view of 
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exploiting the islands?—A. I believe myself that it is absolutely untrue. There is 
a point here that may he important. It must also be borne in mind that all of 
the country involved in this dispute lies in tropical regions, and that it is already 
thickly populated. This country does not need lands upon which to colonize its 
surplus population, and if it did, it is the history of the Anglo-Saxon race that it 
does not successfully populate tropical lands. It follows, therefore, that these new 
acquisitions will not beexploited by immigration of our own people, and that their 
agricultural capabilities will be exploited Dy capital which, by direction of special 
intelligence, will bring the labor of the orient into competition with labor at 
home. This is on the assumption that they are going to become States. It is this 
belief that is crystallizing a sentiment against expansion throughout the agricul¬ 
tural districts of the West. 


Chicago, Ilt,., August 11,1809, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. OLIVEB WILSON, 

Farmer, Magnolia, III. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, Ill., at 2.40 p. m., 
August 11. lHS)fl,Mr. A. L. Harris, presiding,Mr. Oliver Wilson, of Magnolia, 111., 
having first duly affirmed, testified as follows concerning agricultural conditions, 
the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, residence, and occupa¬ 
tion?—A. Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, Ill.; occupation, farmer. 

Q. Please state what official positions you hold in connection with any farmers’ 
organization?—A. I am master of the State Grange of Illinois, and director of 
the State Farmers’ Institute for the Fourteenth Congressional district. 

Q. How long have you been master of the State Grange?—A. Six years in 
December. 

Q. To what extent have you traveled over the State visiting subordinate granges?— 
A. I have been over the greater part of it, especially the northern and central 
sections: over all of it, probably. 

Q. You are conversant with the condition of the agricultural industry?— 
A. Somewhat, yes; more especially in the northern and central sections of the 
State. 

Q. Please state what, in your opinion, has been the increase or decrease in the 
number employed in agricultural labor, in the last, say, 20 years?—I mean the 
wage-workers, not including in that the small fanner who does his own work?— 
A. 1 think there is very 'ittle difference. As far as I know there is just about the 
same number employed. Most localities differ; some have become more densely 
populated and others again have not as many in population as they had about 
20 years ago. I think they would average about the same. 

Q. Has the condition of the hired laborer improved in the last 20 years, soci¬ 
ally and intellectually, or otherwise?—A. I do not know that it has particularly. 
There has been a different class to deal with. Very largely the hired help of the 
farms now are of foreign birth. Twenty years ago we had a great many of our 
native-born citizens. 

Q. What has become of your.native-born citizens?—A. Largely gone into the 
towns. 

Q. For what purpose?—A. For all purposes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Why?—A. That is a pretty big question. 1 suppose it 
was because they thought there was more money in other business than there was 
in farming. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was it the money question alone or was it social?- 
A. Not altogether. Financial and social conditions were considered bettor in Hie 
cities. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is there a disposition among the young men to feel that 
other vocations are looked upon as more respectable and offer a chance to climb 
the ladder, and that the ladder reaches up from the farm?—A. There is not aa 
mubh feeling in that line as there was 20 years ago. The young farmer to-day 
believes he is as good as any other ihan. He possibly thinks perhaps that other 
vocations offer a little better chance to, as von say, climb a little higher. 

Q. Sometimes feels that he does the drudge work for humanity on the farm?— 
A. Sometimes; but that is largely done away with by improved machinery. There 
is no drudge work on the farm any more. There is bard work, but not drudge 
work ™ ■ 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has improved machinery increased the amount of 
labor tluat the employee is able to do?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Is there any irregularity of employment amongthefarm laborers in yourpart 
of the State?—A. Now, I don't quite understand that question. What do you 
mean by that—irregularity of chance for employment? 

Q. No. Of course it is affected by the seasons to someextent. It is not like the 
manufacturer who works all the year round. In former years the hand would be 
hired in the summer and probably until the fall, and in Jhe winter season he 
would not have employment. Is there any change in that?—A. Very little; a little 
bit. There are mor& hands employed by the year than there were 20 years ago; 
but then it is very largely hired for 9 and 10 months. 

Q. What becomes of the hired men the other 2 or 0 months?—A. Many of them 
stay throughout the country working, some by the day, or looking after feeding 
of the stock, or something of that kind, for their board. 

Q. They do not spend then in the winter what they make in the summer, in the 
way of paying board, if they are inclined to work?—A. No; not generally; the 
average of them do not pay board in the winter time; they manage to make their 
board in the winter. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Are they professional agriculturists? Do they look for¬ 
ward to the time when they can rest a farm of their own and begin operations?— 
A. Part of them; I could not tell what per cent, but I suppose 50 per cent of them 
do, possibly. I do not know what per cent do get them. 

6. Do many hoboes, so called, go into the country and remain a little while 
ana go around through the country?—A. Very few in northern Illinois; more in 
southern; a great many more. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any demand for transient labor in busy 
seasons?—A. Yes. 

Q, What are your opportunities for getting it at the present time?—A. Poor. 

Q. Why?—A. It is not to be had; they will not work. 

Q. How are you able to supply that deficiency now?—A. By getting what men 
we can out of the towns and villages who do not work on the farm regularly but 
go out for extra occasions and extra pay. 

Q. What is the usual number of hours upon the farm at the present time?—A. 
Do you mean in the field? 

Q. Yes.—A. About 9 hours. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Changed somewhat from former years?—A. Yes: when 
I was a boy. From about 7 o’clock to half pastil and from about 1 o’clock to half 
past 6 is the prevailing custom in central Illinois. 

Q. That is amongst farmers who do their own work as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The hours, then, have become shortened?—A, Short¬ 
ened. 


Q. Is that the effect of any organization qmong the agricultural laborers them¬ 
selves?—A. It is more the effect of organization among the farmers themselves. 

Q. They have been willing to concede shorter hours?-A. They did it for their 
own benefit They want a little time for something else, and with improved 
machinery it is not necessary. It is long enough for a man and a team lx>th. 

Q. What is the average number of days of employment in a year of the average 
farm laborer?—A. I suppose from 270 to 200 days. 

Q. How is the hired labor paid?—A. Hired by the month almost altogether, 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Or by the year sometimes?—A. Some few by the year, 
yes; but they are generally hired for a year at so much a month: that is the rule; 
of course some are hired for the year. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the maximum wages?—A. In central Illi¬ 
nois the maximum would be tbis year $21 or $22 and board. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) For how many months?—A. Nine or ten. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How docs that compare with a year ago, and with other 
recent years?—A. Very little difference; no difference that 1 know of in recent 
yean; higher than it was 20 years ago. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) When yon hire a man by the year, how much do you 
have to pay, as a rule?—A. You mean a man that boards in the family? 

Q. Yes.—A. Probably $18. Some heavy cattle feeders will pay $20 by the year. 

Q. That is, with the present price of agricultural products. You say that is 
better than it was 20 yean ago. How about the relative price of the farmen' 
commodities?—A. Not so good. I want you to understand I am not comparing 
this year with absolutely 20 yean ago. s 

Q. Just about the time now, and about that time. So that the agricultural 
laborer has nothing to complain of as compared with those times ?— A. I can not 
see that he has. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does he complain ?—A. No; I don't think so. 

Q. How do you pay?—A. Cash payments almost altogether. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Yon would not attempt to bull the market on the part 
if these laboring men?—A. No. 

Q. As it is in the federation fields in cities ?—A. No. 

Q. Here are large bodies of these men working in the cities, and members of 
the federations, keeping up the price. Why don’t they seek the fields and farms, 
where there is a good living to a good man?—A. They are, a little bit; the tide is 
turning from the city to the oountry. A laborer of this city is coming right into 
our neighborhood now, moving his goods right, there, to go to work by the day or 
month. He has lived here for 20 years and been fairly successful, so far as I 
know; that is, fairly so for a laborer. He is the second one that has come in there 
this spring. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) If yonr hired man is married, do you furnish him 
a house?—A. Generally. 

Q. On what terms ?—A. Married men, as a rule, get about $25 a month, house, 
patch of ground varying from a quarter to half an acre, either cow furnished or 
pasture for his own, and team free of charge to do what hauling he may need, 
such as his fuel. 

Q. Who boards him?—A. He boards himself. That would be by the year. 
Only a few married men will hire for 8 or 9 months; they want place all the 
year round. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These are dairymen or stockmen, as a rule?—A. No; 
they are farmers and general feeders. I am not in the dairy region myself. I am 
speaking more for that section. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any crop sharing or renters?—A. A great 
deal of it. 

Q. On what terms, as a rule, do you rent to the crop sharer?—A, The landlord 
receives from one-third to one-half. Probably the average would be two-fifths. ' 

y. What does the landlord furnish?—A. Nothing but the land and the build¬ 
ings. He gets two-fifths for the land, and receives, as a rule, cash for all grass 
lands. 

Q. That is on crop sharing?—A. Crop sharing for the grain. It is pretty hard 
vyork to share on pasture unless they are in partnership in the stock. 

Q. Do you have anything in the shape of partnerships?—A. Yes; some; not a 
great deal. 

Q. Where you have that will you please inform us what the landlord furnishes 
and what the tenant furnishes, and the terms of division?—A. There is very little 
of it done, unless they go into partnership with stock, and that varies generally. 
The landlord will furnish the land, and where they go in equal partnership on the 
stock—that is, in owning it—the man puts his labor against the land, and receives 
half the proceeds. 

C). That system prevails pretty much in the State, so far as you know?—A. So 
far as I know, or nearly so. Of course, there are some minor conditions; as a rule 
the landlord pays the taxes on the real estate; sometimes the tenant has to pay a 
part of them. 

Q. Which of the two plans is the most advisable in your estimation—crop 
sharing or partnership?—A. It would depend altogether on circumstances. One 
might be better than the other. It just depends on the man and the locality. 
There are a great many tenants in this State that could not rent a farm, or could 
not furnish half the stock; they have not the capital. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do you know of a plan which is in operation in 
the West, by which the owner of the land will furnish a farm ana a certain 
amount of stock—horses and cattle—and divide the proceeds equally; the farmer 
furnishing the labor, the owner furnishing the seed for the farm and the original 
stock for the stocking of the farm, and getting half the increase of the cattle, hogs, 
and horses, and letting the renter make the original stock good at the time of the 
severing of the contract?—A. I have known of that, but it is not general. There 
is another system that is coming in just a little, on corn; I don’t know that I have 
noticed it on small grain: A man pays so much a bushel for the raising of the 
corn. That is the way he pays his help, instead of by the month; but it is not 
general. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke a moment two about your help not bring 
nanve; do you mean they are foreign immigrants?—A. Largely so; yes. 

H- Are they an intelligent and prosperous class of farm laborers?—A. It depends 

joetwhat section you go into; in many sections they are. 

Q. What nativity usually?—A. Through central IlUnoia they are usually Ger¬ 
man, Danish, and Swedish. ’ 3 
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Q. Are they an intelligent class of people?—A. Seem to he. 

Q. Is there any tendency, where they have an opportunity, of colonizing or 
getting by themselves to preserve their customs ana language?—A. Consider¬ 
ably so. 

Q. Where they are able to maintain farms of their own, ate they inclined to 
congregate into communities?—A. Nearly altogether. 

Q. Do they become American citizens as quickly as where they are distributed?— 
A. Not as quickly. ' 

Q. It is more advisable for them to distribute themselves among the natives?— 
A. If it was left with me, I would have them distributed. I yish it had been so 
for the last 75 years. 

Q. What is the effect of such immigration upon the agricultural industry?—A. 
If there had been no iniiuigration here agriculture would have been very prim¬ 
itive in this country. 

Q. If there is a large amount of immigration, is the tendency to increase the 
supply beyond the demand? Is there any part of Illinois, to your knowledge, 
where there has been a surplus of labor of that kind?—A. I have never known 
yet the time but what a good hand could find work on the farm. 

Q. Then the immigrants have not affected agricultural labor to its detriment?— 
A. It has. I suppose if there had not been so many immigrants more of our 
own boys would have stayed at home on the farm. 

Q. Do you think the immigrants have driven the boys from the farm, or have 
they gone of their own volition?—A. Of their own volition; but then probably 
that was one of the causes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.k.) Was that the cause in New England?—A. The cause in 
New England was that they had no farms to stay on. as far as I know. I don’t 
know of anybody leaving the New England farms. 

Q. Does the method of farming and living of the German farmers in this country 
have a tendency to depress the prices of agricultural products?—A. 1 don't think 
their manner of farming does.. They follow out the usual manner of farming. 
The Germans with us are good farmers. Their manner of living may depress 
local markets some. 


Q. What do you think of the statement that in some portions of the United 
States they can do without the ordinary luxuries that the American farmer thinks 
he must have, and can raise a crop of wheat for about one-half what the Ameri¬ 
can farmer can?—A. I don't understand that they can raise it any cheaper, and 
there is a great part of them whom it will cost just as much to live; there are 
classes that live plainer, use coarser food, and don't care for a variety. 

Q. I mean money outlay in the raising of oro]>s?—A. They probably will not 
lay out as much money, for the simple reason that many of them get more help out 
of the women and children than the Americans, and in that way they wilt not 
spend as much. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any colored labor in your section of the 
State?—A. Not in our section; there is very little olored farm labor in northern 
and central Illinois: a great deal in southern Illinois. 

Q. Have you had an opportunity of observing the character of that labor where 
it exists?—A. Somewhat. 

Q. Is it efficient?—A. As a class, not as efficient as white labor; that is, in the 
aggregate. I have know just as good men that are isolated, just as good hands. 
But take it where they depend on colored labor very largely, it is not nearly as 
efficient as white labor. * 


Q. What is the school age of children in this State?—A. Six to 21. 

Q. Are your school facilities good?—A. Compared with other States, yes; com¬ 
pared with what they ought to be, no. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you compulsory education here?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any means of knowing the per cent en¬ 
rolled?—A. I have not, outside of my own county, and of course that does not 
give it aU. We have about 80 per cent enrolled in our county, of school age. 

Q. Your county an average, is it?—A. Well, I presume it is above the average, 
because we have no cities in our county; strictly rural. 

Q. Are the publio school facilities sufficient in your county, and so far as you 
know, in your State, considering the schoolhonses, distances, size of the districts, 
and all that would go to make the common school system?—A. Weprobably have 
about enough schoolhonses. 

Q. What is the character of your houses?—A. Better than they were 10 years 
ago, a good deal. A great many of them are not what they should be.. 


m3 


A. Thpy claim they pass a sufficient examination, but it is not up to where I think 
itphould be in three-quarters of the schools, probably. 
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Q. Do you look upon your common school curriculum as being sufficient for the 
needs of the agricultural people?—A. I do not. 

Q. Is there a tendency to improve?—A. yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You refer to the ordinary country school?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not have what is called township schools?—A. It is not general; there 
are a few in the State, working very satisfactorily, 1 understand, but I don’t know 
personally anything about it. 

Q. Do many of the young people go off to the high schools in the villages after 
they complete the country Behoofs?— A. A great many go to the State institutions 
more largely. 

Q. But a great many, the majority, can not go to the State institutions?—A. A 
great majority of the school children stop with a common country school educa¬ 
tion; taking the agricultural districts, I suppose, probably 80 or DO per cent. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What advantage, if any. to an agriculturist, would 
a technical education be?—A. The same as to anyone else, I suppose. 

Q. Should it be encouraged, in your opinion?—A. I think so. 

Q. Is it in your State?—A. Very little. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the earning of capital employed in agricultural 
pursuits, compared with former years, say 30 or 40 years ago?—A. I don't think 
the earning is as great, because there is so much more capital invested in the same 
area. I do not think the earning is as great, because rents are very little higher and 
land has doubled in value over a great part of this State in the last 20 or 25 years. 

Q. What, in your opinion, are the earnings of such capital as compared with 
other lineB of business?—A. My opinion would be that it is not so much, from 
observation. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, in your section of the country?—A. In my 
section of the country, land running from here to 23 and 40 miles south of 
Bloomington runs from §75 to $125 an acre. 

Q. You don’t raise more corn, and you could buy that land years ago for $80?—A. 
Then we had slews of it; but now the eouutry is filled up. To my earliest recol¬ 
lection, a man gave a third for rent. Now the most of them don't give more than 
two-fifths. Land then was worth from $15 to $25 through central Illinois. Now 
it is worth from $75 to $125. 

Q. They bought land from $5 to $20 per acre and at the same time raised wheat 
for 00 cents, so that they got $13 or $15 worth of crop out of the land that they 
paid $5 for?—A. Yes. I have known right in my own section where 1 crop of 
small grain was worth more than the acre of land it was raised on, but you can 
not get it here now. I am speaking of northern and central Illinois, and I believe 
that is correct. 

Q. What do you think about the present system of taxation, whether it is just 
or unjust, and what are the remedies you would suggest?—A. The farmers of 
this State are not satisfied with the system of taxation. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Hahris.) I wish you would, in the first place, state your sys¬ 
tem as nearly as yon can, and then state the reason why it is not satisfactory.—A. 
I do not know whether the system varies much from other States or not. The 
system is supposed to tax all property at its cash value; that is the supposition. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Personal and real?—A. Personal and real. They have 
per cents. I am not able to give now just the different per cents—certain per 
cent for State, county, township, and district taxes. There seems to be a growing 
desire that there should bo some system whereby all property shall bear an equal 
share of taxation. The claim is—and I guess bntfew dispute it—that the farmers 
of the country are paying the tig share of the taxes, probably 78 or 79 per cent. 

Q. Why is that?—A. I only know two reasons. One is the system, and the other 
is that the farmer can not cover up any property, even if he is so inclined. His 
property is all out under the assessor's eye. Of course, real estate is the same 
everywhere, but personal property is not; it is impossible for the farmer to cover 
up anything he has. The farmers are not, as a rule, great money lenders, so of 
course their surplus is generally invested in real estate or improvement of stock 
or something of that kind; so they keep it all out, open before the world. The 
farmer gives an itemized account of all nis property, and I believe he is about the 
only man in the country that does. When the assessor comes around, he goes out 
on my farm and says. How many horses have you 4 years old, and how many 
cattle, and how many hogs, and how many chickens? I believe they say there is a 
license on dogs; but then they take them all the same. They go into any little 
village and little city, and they take it all in one question. They ask the merchant, 
what is the amount of your merchandise; and some merchants are honest and 
probably give it. 

Q. He does not say how much calico, etc., but how much merchandise?—A. That 
is on the listing sheets; that is the way it has been from time immemorial— Hie 
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only ones I ever saw. There should he some way to make them all_alike. If one 
man itemizes his property, every other man should doit. Why this discrepancy 
is, I don't know. 1 don't know whether all the States are the same. I think our 
merchants are just as honest as the farmers, but I notice when the assessor comes 
in they will say, 11 Let me see, what was 1 listed at last year? My stock of goods 
was never quite as low the 1st day of May as it is the 1st day of May this year.” 

Q. How about the .banks?—A. They manage to get out of paying any personal 
taxes, pretty nearly. I am not a banker; I don't know just how they do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Under the custom in this State of taxing banks, do they 
escape?—A. They don’t escape entirely; they are assessed. * 

Q. Are they not assessed on the cash value of their capital stock?—A. I never 
knew it to be done. 

Q. Do not the farmers make complaints in Michigan about taxation?—A. I don't 
think the farmer complains about a just system. He like3 to pay his tax, but he 
likes everybody else to pay his also. 

Q. You believe he complains because he thinks someone is paying less than his 
fair Bliare?—A. He knows it. It is just like your governor came out 2 years ago 
and said the railroads were paying one-eleventh of their taxation. I tnink you 
will remember that statement of the governor to the legislature. I suppose what 
is true in Michigan is true in Illinois. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, he thinks they should pay taxes upon watered 
stock as well as the money actually invested?—A. Certainly should. 

Q. Make the roads earn interest on that amount?—A. I have paid mileage on 
watered stock coming up here to-day all right. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) The railroads of Michigan, however, arepaying$l,000,000 
a year, and if that is only one-eleventh of what they should pay, would that state¬ 
ment mean that they should pay §11,000,000?—A. 1 suppose so. 

Q. Their total earnings are only about §30,000,000 inside of the State, which 
would mean a tax of 33J pdr cent of their gross receipts. If the farmer had to pay 
that, would he not think he was pretty heavily taxed?—A. Well, you may look it 
up and see if lam quoting him correctly. You have no right to question your 
governor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have stated the shortcomings of your system. 
What suggestions have you to make in regard to amendments to your system that 
would remedy the evils complained of?—A. Any just system would suit me. 

Q. Have you ever thought out any improvement over the present system?—A. 
Yes, I have thought of them, but I do not know that I have a system that I would 
care to give out here. All our organization asks is a just and equitable system of 
taxation; it does not outline any. 

Q. Is not the trouble to get at some system unless someone makes a start?—A. 
Certainly; and we suppose that you fellows are to make the start. We tell you 
what we want, and you figure it out. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Legislatures will never figure those things out unless . 
some person takes the initiative. If the farmeis of Illinois or the State Orange 
would figure out something and place it before the legislature, are not the chances 
that they would get an improvement?—A. We are working on it, but there is 
nothing definite yet which we can give out as to new systems. We want every 
man to pay according to what he is worth, no matter whether he is a miner, a 
farmer, a merchant, or a lawyer. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Isn't there a new system of assessing personal .property 
now being put into operation in Chicago?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Does that extend over the State?—A. I think there is a different system in 
this city from that existing over the State. There is supposedly a different system 
over the State. They are working a little different. There is very little change. 

I think there is a law especially for Chicago. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You would advocate the plan you suggested a moment 
ago—a modification of the present system of scheduling property?—A. As long 
as we schedule property I would make it obligatory upon every man to make his 
own schedule and itemize his property. 

Q. How often is your land appraised?—A. Every two years. 

■v So that thenewimprovementsareaddedtothevalueof the property; how?— 
A. New improvements may be added each year. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The statement has been made that there has been a 
serious decline in the price of agricultural products*in the last few years com¬ 
pared with 10 years ago?—A. I think so. 

Q. With 5 years ago?—A. Yes; just about S years ago. You Ca% go back just 
5 years for the decline. They were as low 4 years ago as they are now; but 6 years 
ago find the preceding S years they were higher than they are now. 
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Q. Is the tendency still to decline?—A. It seems to be at the present time. 

Q. Ib that true with all classes of agricultural products?—A. All grain products. 

Q. How about live stock?—A. There is not much difference in that, I suppose. 

Q. Has there been any decline in the value of agricultural lands in this State in 
10 years?—A. No. Agricultural land in this State is higher than it was 10 years 
ago. 

Q. The price is going up? —A. The price of land is. The price of products is 
going down. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Land is rising, you say?—A. In the last 10 years. There 
has been no rise in the last 8 or 4 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Land is no higher than it was 4 years ago?—A. No, 
I would suppose not; not as high as it was 3 years ago, quite. Very little change. 

Q. Any decline in the producing capacity of your soil?—A. Not for northern 
ana central Illinois, and 1 think not for southern. There is an increase in central 
Illinois, rather than a decrease. 

Q. From what cause?—A. Rotation of crops, largely, and fertilizers. 

Q. Do yon use commercial fertilizers?—A. None used in the State, as far as I 
know. 

Q. Barnyard?—A. And clover. Clover is the largest I know of. 

Q. And the increase in the production of the soil is brought about by careful 
fanning?—A. Careful farming and tilling. That has been a great thing in the 
State among farmers. Many farms have increased one-fourth and some one-half 
by the mere matter of tilling. 

Q. You mean the increase in the productiveness?—A. The production of the 


farm. 

Q. Taking the increase of production into consideration, does it equalize the 
decrease in the price of the farm products over a few years ago?—A. Well, almost. 
I suppose not quite. It will not do so for the last 10 years. 

Q. Have you any statement to make in regard to the benefit of small farms?— 
A. It is a great benefit so far as the community is concerned, in my estimation, 
and, so far as school advantages and Bocial advantages are concerned, it is a great 
advantage, and I feel it is a great advantage to the country at large. In other 
words, if every man were able to own his own little farm we would have a much 
better state of affairs than we have now. 

Q. Is there any advantage in the large farm over the small farm?—A. I think 
not. The only man that I know of that has made any money in the last few years 
farming is the small farmer. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is the tendency with reference to large farms 
now—to break up into smaller ones?—A. Not much yet 

Q. We used to have 25 years ugo what is called bonanza farms, like the Sullivan 
farm in Ford County and Champaign County. What has become of them?—A. 
Of course they are nearly all broken up, but in the last 25 years I suppose the ordi¬ 
nary farms have gotten larger rather than smaller. Of course Sullivan's and those 
like it have been divided up. 

Q. Those are the only oneB that could be styled bonanza farms?—A. Yes. They 
have broken up. 

Q. Is there no tendency to aggregate quarter-section farms into section farms?— 
A. Not that I know of in this State. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the cause of the depreciation in farm products?— 
A. I presume there are several reasons. 

Q. You think there must be several leakages then?—A. I think so. 

Q. Which, if stopped, would materially improve the condition of the farmer?— 
A. I think one leakage is the transportation. I think transportation is too high, 
and that it costs too much to handle the grain; it costs the consumer because he is 
so far away from the producer; or, in other words, there are too many between 
the producer of farm products and the consumer. I believe the consumer to-day 
is paying about os much as he should pay, and that there are too many between 
the producer and the consumer. 

Q. Those called middlemen?—A. Called middlemen. Of course they must all 
have a living. 

Q. Are they feeling the depression?—A. I don’t know how they could. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You say you think transportation charges are too high. 
Are they higher now than they have been in the past?—A. Not in the past, as far 
back as I remember. I don’t know where it was many years ago. 

Q. Say in the last 10 years?—A. Very little difference. They fluctuate with us 
8 A B0I “ e ^ mea a little higher than others. I think they are about the same. 

Q. You don’t think transportation charges are lower now than they were 10 
years ago?—A. I don’t know, I never looked the matter up. 
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Q. Or 30 years ago?—A. As long as I hare bad anything to do v ith shipping 
the rates have averaged about the same. 

Q. How long is that?—A. Probably 8 or 10 years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) That is, local rates.—A. Local rates are all I know 
about. I don’t know anything about through rates—that is, I could not give 
figures here. 

. Q. Has the amount produoed had any effect?—A. No doubt of it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What has been the effect of the competition from foreign 
countries—Argentine Republic, Russia, and so on?—A. ThaJ has had quite an 
effect, there is no doubt of that. 

Q. Those are variably factors, but at the same time are not the transportation 
charges a sort of a fixed factor?—A. Of course, in the last 30 years we have 
opened up great fields west of us. even in our own country, that we have come in 
competition with, and those things must all be considered. 

Q. You say there are too many middlemen. You want to get to the consumer 
by the shortest possible course, is that your idea?—A. That is the idea. 

Q. Have you any plan devised that you think will secure that?—A. Only, as far 
as agriculture is concerned, through organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) How can the farmers be organized for their own benefit?— 
A. By merely getting together and being organized. Somebody said the way to 
resume was to resume, and the way to organize is to organize. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the causes to induce the organization of 
the farmers?—A. Several causes; one cause being that everything else is organ¬ 
ized. Some may say they are organized against the farmers, but I believe they 
are organized for their own interest. That one thing'has forced them to organize. 
They see that people in towns and cities have better social and educational advan¬ 
tages; they see the only way out of it is to organize, to get together and discuss 
matters of mutual interest-to them; not only the best manner of cultivation, but 
discuss the great economic questions, discuss transportation, the foreign markets, 
and all other questions that are of interest to the agriculturist. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are the farmers of Illinois better organized now than 
they have been in the past 10 years?—A. Yes, I guess. There are some organiza¬ 
tions that were better 10 years ago; our organization is better now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is the Grange as effective as it was 35 years ago in this 
State?—A. I think it is more so, in legislation. 

Q. You have effected some good legislation, then, as the result of organization?— 
A. We think so, Stateand national as well. 

Q. Can you state some of the things you have accomplished?—A. Well, back 
some years ago we effected some legislation in regard to railroads, which is on the 
statute books to-day and known as the granger laws of Illinois, giving the rail¬ 
roads to understand that they are amenable to State lawB. That was when the 
bill was up to reduce the passenger tariff from 4 cents to 8 cents. There was not 
a railroad in the State that obeyed it when the 1st of July came and the farmers 
carried it to the supreme court for decision, and the decision was given to the 
farmers. They have done that much, and the effects you know in the oleomar¬ 
garine fights, the pure-food law, and the raising of the Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture to a cabinet position; and the organized farmers of this country are entirely 
responsible for free rural mail delivery, which is becoming more general all the 
time. I believe there are 5 or 6 stations in this State working satisfactorily. The 
organized farmers have largely instituted the farm telephone, which is going to be 
one of the greatest factors of civilization, if I might use the term, that has ever 
come abont. In other words, it is going to bring the fanner into closer relations 
with the world than anything that has ever been invented. 

Q. Is that put into use in this State?—A. Very largely, in different sections. 
We have a system in our section. There are 4 systems there with which we have 
reciprocal service. Right from my own home I can talk to over 300 families. 

Q. In your county?—A. Not all in the connty. I am very close to 8 counties. 
They are reciprocal lines under different systems. All that has been brought 
about largely by being advocated in organizations. That is a great improvement 
over the old condition; it is one of the great improvements; it is going to benefit 
the farmer; it is going to bring him into touch with the world. I would not have 
been here if it had not been for the farm telephone. Your message would never 
have reached me in time unless yon had hired a messenger. 

Q. You live out of the village?—A. Live out quite a way. It is going to keep 
the farmer in touch with the markets. » 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Does your organization in this State attempt to assist the 
individual fanner in the marketing of his fruit or in the purchase of ms supplies?— 
&. Well, we have made arrangements wherein he can purchase his supplies. The 
State organization is not in business for itself. It has made arrangements when’ 
he can purchase supplies at very satisfactory prices. 
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Q. The members of the grange have received some considerable benefits in that 
way in their organization?—A. Yes, those that use it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the condition of the Grange in the State 
to-aay, flourishing?—A. In a very flourishing condition, yes. 

Q. Increasing in numbers?—A. Increasing in numbers. I have not the figures 
now showing the increase; the last reports snow an increase, gradual increase. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) About what would be the approximate increase in the. 
membership of the Grange in the State of Illinois?—A, Oh, I hardly know now 
what it is; it is not so strong as Borne. 1 believe it is, approximately, 20,000. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now we come to the matter of the cost of trans¬ 
portation, which you think changes the cost of production, this cost of production 
including the interest account.—A. I can tell you pretty nearly what it costs per 
acre to raise a crop in our section of the State, and of course the same condition 
exists in other parts of the State. You know the condition of Illinois. There is 
a large strip of central and northern Illinois that is almost identical in soil and 
climate. In estimating the cost of production we could take account of interest, 
which will vary some, according to the value of the land. We consider that it 
costs from $10 to $11 per acre to raise a crop of com and put it in the crib, count¬ 
ing interest on the money. Of course, that is land valued at $80 or $90 an acre. 

Q, How many bushels of com do you raise per acre on the country at large?— 
A. We seldom get under 40. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle, ) Will you average 50?—A. You can not take that belt to 
average quite 50. 

Q. Down around Champaign is it over 50?—A. The Illinois average is 26. 

Q. I know a good many around Champaign that get 80.—A. Some get 75. 

(Ji. What is your average price per bushel?—A. Twenty-six cents now, I believe 
27 in the local market. 

Q. And it will run about that way all the year, and sometimes a little higher?— 
A. Yes. It was 30 this last spring. 

Q. At 28 it would be $14 per acre?—A. You are taking the garden spot. 

Q. I am counting 50 bushels to the acre.—A. Count it at 26 and see where we 


are. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Is your average of $11 per acre a fair one for the State?— 
A. It would not cost them quite as much. It takes more work, but labor is not 
quite so high. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is corn their crop? Is it not a fruit center?—A. Fruit 
and wheat. 

Q. So you have to take them both; fruit is the staple crop?—A. Fourteen dol¬ 
lars; it is put for the whole country $8—the cost. 

Q. That is for the seven staple products?—A. 1 believe that is the way Secretary 
Wilson puts it. 

Q, You say it costs you $11 to raise corn?—A. From $10 to $11. 

Q. That leaves you $3 per acre, and at the same time yon have had the interest 
upon your investment; a 160-acre farm at $80 per acre is $12,800; in addition to 
your $3 per acre you get the interest at 6 per cent—if you think that is a fair rate— 
on $12,800. You are m the banking business and also in the agricultural business 
at the same time.—A. Yes, if you always had that. It varies on the bushel. It 
costs from 20 to 25 cents a bushel to raise com. That is the general experience in 
the great corn belt. I put it at 22 cents; but you must understand one thing; My 
estimate is putting it on the farm; it is not counting anything for the marketing; 
that varies according to the locality. 

Q. You count the farm, I believe, of 160 acres at $ 12 , 000 . A man that is capable 
of running any other $12,000 business his services run from $1,500 to $2,000,1 
believe, to manage the business.—A. He would expect that for his services. It 
requires just as good a man to ran a 160-acre farm as it does to run any other 
business; so if you take that out, you have not counted anything for his services. 
The grain farmers in the last 10 years, take them as a olass, in this State have 
really made but very little money. They have made a living; most of them make 
a good living, and they have educated their children. 

Q. And have their capital left?—A. And have their capital left; but they have 
not cleared anything. 

Q. Have they had as much worry about the possibility of failure as the merchant 
operating on the streets?—A. If you count a certain amount of worry—he can 
worry on a farm. He has the elements to contend with. If he knew in the spring 
what the weather would be he would know how and when to plant and plow, but 
he don’t know anything about it; and if he fixes for a dry season he may have a 
wet one, and vice versa. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In your opinion, do combinations formed tooontroi 
prices affect the prices of farm products?—A. I think so. 
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Q. In what way are they torming, and how do they control prices?—A. Well, 
they have never let me into the exact secret of how they operate a combination, 
bnt combination, as a rale, cats off competition. We find right here that the 
grain elevators in my town in the last 5 years, I will say—and.1 guess I am safe— 
these elevators have not varied one-eighth of a cent. When you go to one man to 
sell grain it is not necessary to go to the other fellows; they are paying absolutely 
actually the same price, It is virtually the same as if we had but one grain man 
in the town. 

O. (By Senator Kyle.) That is, at the initial point of shipment?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no open market at all?—A. No open market at all. Sometimes 
towns vary a little; rates may vary a little on different roads; but the grain men 
themselves are paying about the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many elevators have you in your city?— A. 
There are only the two at onr shipping point. 

Q. They are on the same road?—A. Same road. 

y. Owned by different parties?—A. Run by different parties. I think they are 
owned there, but it is pretty hard to tell who owns an elevator simply because 
there is a man in it; but I think these are both individuals. I think they are not 
company warehouses such as are scattered around. 

Q. Have you any company warehouses in your seotion of the State?—A. No. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What do you mean bythose?—A, A comr any is formed 
that owns a line of warehouses along a certain line of railroad. 

Q, A company of nonresidents?—A. Yes, possibly. 

Q. The company has a name?—A. Generally. 

Q. What is the name?—A. That don’t generally get out—about the name. All 
we know is the man that is running it. They don’t generally tell anything 
abont it. 

Q. You know he is part of the system?—A. Yes. 

Q. The headquarters of which is at a distance?—A. Generally. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do they put up more than one elevator at the same 
place?—A. I have never known of it; they put them on the same line of railroad. 

Q. If two elevators happen to be in the same place, do they try to get them to 
pool?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. If they find an elevator at that place, do they buy that one or build one ?— 
A. They will bny if they can. They are trying to do that along the line. The 
Illinois Central, extending from the north to the south end of the State, is trying 
to buy the elevators, I am told. 

Q. If you owned an elevator, and this company should come along and try to 
buy you out, and you refused to sell, and they should put up an elevator and 
commence business, what would lie your end ?—A. If I could compete with them, 
I would get along; but if I could not. I would go down. 

Q. Would you expect the same advantages from the road that the company 
would get—the same terminal advantages?—A. I am always under great doubt 
whether 1 would get them or not. even if I expected it. I have never been able to 
get absolute proof, but I think there is a little advantage to big shfbpers. 

Q. You say there are two men in your town, and they pay substantially the 
same price; but do they sell at the same place, and are they shipping to the same 
point?—A. Not always. Our local grain dealers now sell very largely right on 
the track, supposedly to somo big shipper. That would go to substantiate my 
answer to your other question, that probably the big shipper gets a little rake off 
somewhere. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think he would not gain anything by shipping 
on to the terminal point?—A. Well, at times they ship to the terminal point, but 
very largely now in our town they sell at so much on the track. 

y. Their belief being that the other fellow can afford to ship better than they 
can?—A. Well, that is the supposition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon ship your grain to Chicago, I suppose?—A. Our 
grain mostly now comes here to Chicago. We ship corn south to the Gnlf con¬ 
siderably. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) To New Orleans?—A. Not this year. Our com was 
not good enongh for export. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You say there is not one-eighth of a cent difference 
a bushel between yonr 2 warehouses. How do you account for that?—A. That 
they don't want to work against one another. They know the grain has to come. 

Q. Your supposition is that they have agreed on the price in the morning?—A. 
Well, they mostly have to do that. You and I understand the market*, and get- 
'tlng the markets here we know exactly onr margin. They do confer sometimes. 
It was made up, I have no doubt at all—well satisfied of it as I can be, but 1 don’t 
absolutely know. 
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Q. w nere ao they come from?—A. Different points where they buy. Ail go to 
the Chicago market, no matter where they sell. Our home market is governed 
entirely by the Chicago market, and that iB what they sell at. 

Q, Somebody must send out these cards?—A. Yes; I suppose they must. 

Q. Do they come from the same party or different parties, if they come from 
Chicago, for instance?—A. I don’t know. The cards look about the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If there is an understanding between your local 
dealers the Chicago man would not cut much figure, would he?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Where, in your opinion, does the trouble exist, at this end of the line or at 
your end of the line?—A. This end of the line in fixing the prices, and that end of 
the line in working together without competition there. 

Q. In your opinion the large elevator men substantially control the price of 
wheat in Chicago?—A. I think they do, very largely. 

Q. Without regard to the price of wheat at other points?—A. Oh,no. Ofcourse 
they are governed somewhat by the foreign markets. 

Q. Is the present system of selling grain satisfactory to the farmers of your 
State?—A. Not very. 

Q. Have you ever made a study of the difference between the prices in Liver¬ 
pool and the prices at Chicago?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yonr own town?—A. We have studied it up some. 

Q. And what do you find to be the result?—A. Quite a difference. It is pretty 
hard to figure out exactly as to all the causes. Still there is quite a difference in 
favor of the grain man. 

Q. As against the producer?—A. Against the producer. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you any personal knowledge of the operations of 
the elevator system of Chicago?—A. No personal knowledge, other than super¬ 
ficial knowledge. Of course, I know something about it. 

Q. Do you express the general opinion of the people with reference to the insti¬ 
tution?—A. That is what I have tried to do i n the matter. I don't know what they 


call it. We call it gambling. On the board of trade I believe they have another 
name for it. Our people have never been able to see where it benefited the pro¬ 
ducer, although some of the members of the board of trade have tried to show 
us that i t increased the price of our products from 20 to 83J per cent. We haven’t 
been educated up to that point yet. 

Q. You have an idea that, but for the manipulations on the board of trade 
here, you would get a better price for your grain?—A. Sometimes it goes that way. 
As a rule, I do, yes. I think there is nothing gained by manipulating the markets 
We realize sometimes. Now, at the time when they raise tho price here by any 
manipulation on the board of trade, it very seldom affects the average farmer. 
At the time of tho great corner, for instance, I remember the time that grain was 
sold here in Chicago for 85 cents more than it was sold the same day in mv home 
town—just a certain condition in manipulation. Who did it help? It did not 
help the farmer; it helped the speculator.. They had grain here, but no local buyer 
could buy on these markets because probably it only lasted 24 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you, as an organization, ever attempted to 
have any legislation regulating public warehouses or elevators?—A. We have 
taken some action on that. 


Q. Has your action been beneficial?—A. Well, it has never crystallized into any¬ 
thing definite yet, as far as legislation is concerned. 

Q. This being the great grain center of the country, from a shipping point of 
view, could not you benefit your condition very greatly by proper legislation, after 
studying into the conditions that surround it?—A. That is what we have attempted 
to do, but we have never been strong enough yet. 

Q. How much have the railroads had to do with this combination?—A. I presume 
they have had considerable. 

Q. In what way?—A. Working on the inside, in this way. For instance, this 
new line of road being extended through the central part of this State is refusing 
to allow any individual elevators to be put up on that line; evidently they are work¬ 
ing in with the elevator men. 

Q. The company itself?—A. The company itself is refusing any land-grant 
privileges for elevator purposes to individuals. 

Q. Are elevators being erected on the line of the road?—A. Not yet; itisnotoom- 
pleted. There are to be. The lumber contracts have been let for the elevators. 
They have just begun grading the road in the last few days. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) Have you any system of public elevators here in the 
State, publio warehouses?—A. I have understood so. I don’t know anything 
about it. 
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Q. Don’t know anything abont the law of 1871 regulating publio grain ware¬ 
houses, and the contest before the courts?—A. Do you refer now to the law by 
which they were not allowed to buy grain? * 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yes.—A. I know something of that law. I under¬ 
stand they are not living up to it very closely. 

Q. (By Senator Kyls.) Was it amended so that they could buy a few years ago?— 
A. That was the law. I thought you referred to an amendment, and whether our 
organization had done any work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke a moment ago about the effect of grain 
gamblers. I wish you would describe to the subcommission, as far as you can, in 
what way they affect the price to the producer?—A. You are speaking of a 
speculative market? 

Q. I am speaking of puts and calls.—A. As I understand the farmers of the 
State, we have no objection to the legitimate work of the board of trade. We 
realize that that is a necessity, and we also consider that there is no advantage in 
selling more wheat in the city of Chicago probably in a day than is produced in 
the United States in a year; that the facts are misleading, and that the work and 
the manner in which it is done at present depress agricultural products. 

Q. Dees it rob the producer of the benefit of the natural law of supply and 
demand?—A. I think so. Supply and demand have something to do with it, but 
not altogether by a long ways. 

Q. Have you studied into the working of the interstate-commerce law?—A. Not 
very much. 

Q. How does your organization look upon the wbrk of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission?—A. It was through the organization, largely, that the interstate- 
commerce law was passed; but there are probably some loopholes in it that were 
not expected by the organization to be in it. 


Q. How were those loopholes made?—A. I don't know that I can define clearly. 

Q. In other words, were they made by conflicting interests?—A. Most likely. 

Q. Would there be any advantage in enlarging the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in your opinion?—A. I think there would. It could be 
made of great advantage. 

Q. Is there a demand among the agriculturists for that legislation?—A. There 
is a general demand, so far as I know, in this State for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have more power. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you think the law should be amended to permit the 
railroads to pool their freight rates?—A. Well, if you want to know what I think, 
I do not know whether we should have railroad companies or not at all, if you 
come down to that. I think the Government had better control them entirely. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you in favor of Government ownership?— A. I 
am in favor of Government control, if possible; if it can not control them, then 
I am in favor of Government ownership. 


benefit can come to the producer. The benefit must be the benefitto the railroads, 
which undoubtedly there is. Individually I would be opposed to it on principle. 

G. Have you given that matter much thought?—A. We have talked of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the rates were substantially fixed by the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, by consent of the roads, and they wer^placed under 
the supervision and control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to see that 
the rates were carried out and observed as agreed upon, would you still have 
objections to pooling?—A. I would. In fact there would be very little need of it 
if it was carried out fully. Leteachonetakeitsownshare. It would not make the 
difference it does now, of course, if yon had a set rate that was carried out at 


all points. 

Q. Do you believe in open competition with railroads as in everything else?— 
A. As in everything else. 

Q. Are you in favor of a Federal pure-food law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon, as between the different bills that have been introduced in Con- 
moss, an opinion as to which one would be of most advantage to the agricultur¬ 
ists?—A. I could not name it just now. 

Q. Have yon ever examined the Brosius bill, putting the matter in the hands of 
the Agricultural Department?—A. Yes, I have looked at it; I have not studied 
it very carefully. , 

k Q. You think there ought to be some legislation at least Jn that line?—A. I 
think so; I think so. 

Q. From the operation of the Federal and State laws against the sp eed of 
disease among domestic animals, do you think they have been sufficient for the 
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wants of the agriculturists?—A. They seem to he carrying them on very care¬ 
fully in this State now, as to tuberculosis at least. 

Q. What is the effect?—A. Have not been at it long enough to know. They are 
slaughtering lots of cattle. 

Q. What has been the effect of the law upon the disease of pleuropneumonia?— 
A. It has reduced it very largely; stamped it out entirely in this State, so far as 
I know. 

Q. Have you any, either State or Federal, remedial legislation that you care to 
suggest to Hie subcommission?—A. I think not. 


Chicago, III., August 12, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. EUGENE DAVENPORT, 

Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, and Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Champaign, III. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, Ill., at 10.30 a. m., 
August 12, 1899, Mr, A. L. Harris presiding, Prof. Eugene Davenport was sworn 
as a witness, and upon being examined on the topical plan of inquiry on agri¬ 
culture, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State to the reporter your full name, address, and 
occupation.—A. Eugene Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture, Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, and director of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Q. How long have you resided in Champaign?—A. Since January 1,1895. 

Q. During that time have you been engaged as professor of agriculture in connec¬ 
tion with the State University?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you examined the syllabus prepared by the subcommission on agri¬ 
culture?—A. Very briefly. 

Q. In looking it over do you find some items to which you could particularly 
address yourself?—A. Yes; some on which 1 have more information than others, 
of course. I have indicated on my copy here those which struck me upon which 
I have put the most study and havo the most information; they are topicB Nos. 2, 
3,4,8,23, and 24 in Part I; and upon the others I may have some information, but 
these are the ones that I know most about. In Part II, I have marked 20,30,81,32, 
30,40,41, and 44. In Part III, 49 and 50. 

Q. Part I relates particularly to the labor employed by agriculturists. What 
do you say with reference to the comparative condition of parties employed in 
agricultural pursuits?—A. Does it relate to their condition now as compared with 
40 or 50 years ago? 

Q. Well, in former times; and state whether there has been an improvement, 
and so on.—A. Upon that I was going to remark simply that there seems to be a 
tendency to employ older men. There are more married men employed now on 
the farms than were employed a number of years ago, as far as my experience 
has gone. 

Q. Twenty or 25 years ago?—A, Yes. Then there were more young men than 
now, although still the bulk of labor is young men. 

Q. Would you characterize them as men under 30?—A. As between married 
and single, there are more married men now employed as laborers than there 
were 25 years ago. 

Q. Both the husband and wife, you think, employed?—A. Oftentimes the wife 
affording some of the help in the way of housework. 

Q. In this case is the house provided by the owner of the land?—A. Almost 
always the house is provided. 

Q- What is the arrangement made, as a rule, for occupation?—A. Generally 
the man is employed for a year by the month, for a stated amount, and he is to 
have furnished a house with a little patch of land, perhaps a cow kept or some¬ 
thing of that sort, with the understanding sometimes, with one of them, of course, 
Hiat extra labor shall be boarded, and sometimes not. Oftentimes they are 
j'lyenga^ed for the labor of the season. 

Q- What is the nationality of those laborers?—A. So far as I have observed 
most of them are American born, in the sections that I know most of. 

S- That is Illinois?—A. Illinois and Michigan. I am speaking of the two States 
I have known most of. I am speaking especially of Illinois now. 

W- Have you noticed that young men are coming from foreign countries, Ger¬ 
many, Scandinavia, and all those countries, seeking employment on the farms?—A, 
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Yes. I was speaking of these married men. A neat many of the unmarried men 
employed on the farm are foreign born, especially German and Scandinavian, not 
from southern Europe as a rule. . 

Q. Is the demand as strong for employees along this line as it was formerly?—A. 
For agricultural employees? 1 thins it is. 

Q. Particularly tms.year, 1 presume?—A. Well, I think it is every year. There 
is difficulty in securing good men. The demand is, perhaps, for a better class of 
men than before, because of new machinery. The labor is more complicated than 
it once was. » 

Q. That might introduce the question now of the use of improved machinery 
along agricultural lines, and its effect upon the employment of help on farms, the 
quality of the help, and also whether it diminishes the demand for help.—A. Upon 
the first it has certainly called for a higher quality of labor; at least that some of 
the labor employed upon the farm should be of a higher grade, but not necessarily 
all of it. At least a portion of the labor on the farm should be of a better quality. 
Along with that has certainly come a state of affairs in which there is perhaps less 
manual skill shown upon the part of farm laborers than was at one time round. 
We do not have the expert cradlers, expert binders, expert men of that class, that 
we had 25 years ago, because there is no such call. 

Q. 1 used to hear it stated here in this State 25 years ago, with the introduction 
of these twine binders and so on, that hundreds of agriculturists would be 
crowded out of employment, and they would be walking the streets, etc.—A. That 
was a very common impression, but I think it is entirely groundless. I think 
there is as much call for labor on the land as there ever was, and that the call is 
as sharp and continuous—that is, as far as my observation goeB. The introduction 
of machinery has vastly extended agricultural operations; it has extended the 
acreage under cultivation, and has increased the amount of labor bestowed upon 
the land per acre. 1 do not think it has decreased the number of men or the total 
employment of man power on the lands of the country. In other words, it is not 
to be taken for granted that if a machine is introduced which t an do the labor of 
10 men, that 9 of them will be crowded out of employment. I would like to add 
in that connection that it is of ttimes fprgotten that the amount of labor that may 
be put upon an acre of land varies between very great limits. It may be very 
slight in which the crop produced will be one of the gross crops, yielding very 
light revenue per acre; or it may be very great, yielding such a crop as sugar 
beets, or some of the more intensive products. I think the introduction of ma¬ 
chinery has intensified the labor which has gone upon the land, enabled ub to put 
more labor on our land per acre than we would otherwise be able to do. 

Q. What is the general feeling amongst employees with reference to making 
farming a permanent pursuit?—A. That is very variable. I think the most charac¬ 
teristic point in it is what seems to me a decided change in the object before the 
laborer on the farm. Twenty-five years ago, and of course longer, a man gener¬ 
ally worked npon the farm for the sake of getting a little money with which to buy 
some new land for himself and become a fanner. This man was likely the son of 
a farmer. But now that lands can not be had at $1.25 per acre, or $5 per acre, 
there seems to be a decided tendency for the farm laborer, if he is unmarried, to 
work for money without a very definite object, and this money is likely used for 
whatever his fancy dictates, most likely for a horse and buggy of his own. 

0. No object in life at ail?—A. That would be putting it pretty strong, perhaps; 
but not a very definite object as compared with the object that "stood before a 
man when lands were cheap. 

Q. Not as a stepping-stone to some other business?—A. No. 

Q. What have you noted with reference to the disposition of farmers’ sons as to 
remaining upon the land?—A. That again varies greatly with individuals. It has 
seemed to me that there has been an increased tendency on the part of farmers’ 
seme to leave the lands, but there have been many indications that in the last 3 
or 4 years this tendency has received a check. I think there is to-day a stronger 
tendency on the part of farmers’ sons to remain on the land than there waa 5 
years ago or 10 years ago. 

Q. With the introduction of improved machine!?, do yon regard farm work in 
the line of drudgery, or is it so considered?—A. I don’t consider it an occupation 
in which labor is drudgery. 

Q. How do you regard it as compared with day-laborers’positions in the cities— 
plasterers, masons, and hod carriers?—A. I regard it as infinitely bettor. 

Q. How do you account, then, for the fact that the cities are overcrowded with 
laborers that are seeking employment along these lines, withjpbor organisations, 
and that the farmers over the whole vast country to-day are seeking far tea Wide 
for help and oan not get it.—A. 1 have jotted down three reasons that it seem* to 
me are fundamental there. They are reasons that are not alwayt mentioned. 
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First of all, I think a large percentage of humanity is strongly desirous of an 
environment that is exciting. It is more than simple companionship; it is adeeire 
to bo where there is much going on. The simple noise and bustle of the streets is 
entertaining to them; therefore those men enjoy themselves best where there are a 
great many other people; where there is a great deal of machinery in motion; where 
there is a great deal of excitement in the environment that is about them, and those 
men are lost when they labor alone, and therefore they seek this natnral excitement. 
I think that is one reason. Another reason is that labor on a farm is more exacting 
upon a man in the range of ability that it requires of him than most of the labor of 
the city, which is organized and gauged in such a way that the labor of any one 
individual is comparatively simple. An average man upon the farm is expected to 
be able to do a great variety of things, and do them well. He must care for horses 
so that they remain healthy; he must care for his machine so that it will continue 
to run; he must know a good deal about crops; he mustbe^fair judge of trocon¬ 
dition of the land, so that he may report this with intelligence; and the range of 
his ability should be somewhat broad. He is left a good deal to his own resources 
under the best and most exacting regime on the farm. It requires a better man 
to be a good farm laborer than it does to go into a gang. 

Q. The ordinary man don’t like to be a “ better man?”—A. The ordinary man 
don’t like to do anything that he is not compelled to do, and therefore he goes 
where it is the easiest—the line of least resistance; that is one reason. Then the 
third that I have jotted down is the apparently higher wages paid in the city. I 
say apparently, because the wages paid in the country are above the cost of living. 
The wages paid in the city include the cost of living; and there is the strongest 
tendency to compare the one with the other directly, as there is in salaried posi¬ 
tions. The wage paid to the farm laborer is so much per month, and he is boarded, 
as a rule—as we say, “ washed and found.” In the city he gets a wage per day or 
per month that seems vastly larger, but he is expected to find himself, and of that 
cost of living he knows very little. 

Q. It is an indefinite factor in his mind?—A. Absolutely indefinite. 

Q. With a possibility, probably, that he can reduce that to a minimum and 
save probably more than he could on the farm?—A. He does not think anything 
about that, and he says, “I worked on the farm for $30 a month; I can go to the 
city and get $30 or $40,” and he goes, he says, “for higher wages." 

Q. Is it your observation that this class of labor is better off than 35 years ago 
on farms?—A. In amount of money, yes; but I do not think that it is as valuable 
to them, because it can not secure so much land for them. It can not secure the 
opportunity for a man that it could 35 years ago. 

Q. That is a question of the investment of his money?—A. It is a question of 
investment of his money and the opportunity. 

Q. Would not the same thing apply to the man that takes a position with a 
street railway?—A. Exactly, but the wages are higher now than they were 35 
years ago on the farm. 

Q. So there is really no cause for complaint on the part of employees as to the 
treatment of the farm class of the population?—A. I suppose they would find cause 
for complaint. The farmer or landowner feels that he is paying everything for 
labor that he can afford, and that by the time he adds the cost of taking care of 
them, he is paying as good wages as other employers—all that he can afford to pay. 
I know that is the feeling of the farmers. 

Q. Do you regard the position of the farm laborer as a good one for the person 
who is considered an unskilled laborer?—A. I certainly do; good in two senses. I 
think its income is good to him,* and I think the surroundings that come to him 
are helpful and healthful; and I can not see why the Bame grade of labor is not as 
well paid on the lands as in most lines that I know of. 

Q. Is there a better opportunity, in your judgment, for a young man to rise, to get 
to a position of independence in the laboring Tine on the farm man there would be 
in the city?—A. That depends, of course, upon the kind of a man. If he is a 
man that is able to control large interests, he will likely come into that control, 
I was going to say, in the city tnore readily than in the country; but of the dass 
of men that we call laborers on the farm, and who would remain laborers in the 
city, even laborers of good grade, I think it is decidedly true that the farm laborer 
has a better opportunity to become a better citizen and a man of influence in the 
o°™try than in the city, as far as my observation has gone. 

Q. The tendenoy has been for 25 years the other way; even farmers’ sons were 
desirous of getting off the farm. What do you notice as to the disposition of 
farmers’ sons now?—A. I know a great many who have trained themselves tor the 
technical professions, as, for example, electrical engineering, which is a new pro¬ 
fession and calling a great many men. I know a great many of theth who have 
fitted themselves for this badness and have abandoned it very quiokly and gone 
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back to the land. These were sons of landowners who are not to be considered 
as farm laborers simply. There is a growing appreciation of the value of land to 
the landowner. 

Q. Within the last few years?—A. Five years. 

Q. Formerly—35 years ago—the young men were very anxious to get away from 
the farm. What do you assign as the reason for that?—A. I think tne anxiety was 
stronger 15 years ago than 35 years ago. The reason for it, it has seemed to me, 
was a complex problem. In this country we have experienced a wonderful devel¬ 
opment along mechanical lines, and the American is naturally a mechanic. He 
is skilled in mechanical matters away beyond most other “nationalities. The 
demand that has cotne for good men for these positions almost necessarily has 
come to the American boys, I think. It has not come in a good sense to the for- 
eign-immigration. That is one thing. There has been an immense tide of foreign 
immigration that has in a sense competed with common labor, and to some extent 
on the farm, especially the Germans and Scandinavians of the Northwest Until 
the last 5 or 10 years the occupation of farming has hardly been considered a sci¬ 
entific pursuit. The drudgery of the farm has been wonderfully lessened during 
all of that period, so that tne whole business of farm life and farm labor has taken 
on a new aspect within the last decade. The two things together, I think, the 
sharp call for young men trained along mechanical lines, coming at the time of 
the largest development of our lands by unskilled methods, involving a great deal 
of drudgery, have operated to keep a great many American boys off the lands. 

Q, Do you think there is a feeling amongst the American young men that farm¬ 
ing, as an occupation, is one of a degrading position—a menial position?—A. A 
great many of them feel that way. 

Q. Why are they made to feel that way, in your judgment?—A. Well, agricul¬ 
ture, from the Middle Ages anyway, perhaps- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Biblical history has given the first phase, has it not?—A. 
Yes; but after the fall of the Roman Empire, and during the days of the Roman 
Empire, agriculture was largely the occupation of the enslaved, the conquered 
nations; and in almost all the European contests—and our civilization is Euro¬ 
pean—the conquered were put upon the lands as laborers; and I think there is a 
kind of inherited feeling that gentility'goes along with government position, mil¬ 
itary, law, or something of that kind. That is one thing. Then, again, the 
farmers themselves have fostered this feeling. They have rather accepted the 
position as to its being an inferior calling; not that they have been willing to 
accept it so. They have galled under it, but they have accepted it in the family as 
a part of their life. There is a reason for that. This country has been undergoing 
an intense and very rapid development, especially in the last three decades, after 
our recovery from the war. That development, the intensity of it, and the rapid 
changes that are involved in it, seem to require frequent meeting of men inter¬ 
ested in large enterprises. This tends to form centers of population more favora¬ 
ble to rapid conduct of business than in scattered populations. It is well illustrated 
bythe fact that farmers have only within the last") years commenced to takedaily 
papers—only been able to get them within the last few years. And only recently 
nave the farmers commenced to really concern themselves with all the questions 
that interested the country; only recently have they commenced to feel in their 
bones that every other occupation in this country is interested in agriculture; and 
there is coming a self-respect among farmers that is not very old; it is new. I 
think that this native feeling that farming is a somewhat ordinary and, perhaps, a 
degrading occupation has been fostered sometimes by local politicians during the 
campaigns. They have considered it good political capital to inform the farmers 
that all of the other occupations were combined together against them, and they 
have accepted it as being trne, because it was told them by men who ought to 
know. - • 

Q. He has been made the bntt of ridicnle by newspapers and politicians?—A. 
Cheap politicians. 

Q. And comic newspapers?—A. I think, as far as my observation goes, that ' 
even yet the average farmer has no conception of the light in which agriculture 
as a business and as a productive industry, or in whioh agricultural people as a 
part of the great American commonwealth, are esteemed by the leading men in 
the country. 

Q. Where do the comic newspapers get that, idea? When they wish to pot a 
man up as a butt of ridicule before the country they dress him up as a fanner. Is 
it because the farmers are as a class ignorant, or became his caking is considered 
, by them as degrading?—A. It is a literary habit. Why is it that» storm at sea is 
described always in the papers after a fashion that nature does not imitate? We 
have our literary Dutchman, our literary Irishman, onr literary negro, that have 
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very Blight existence in fact; but he has gone into the papers and on the stage 
until we accept him as a real natural product of the world, and a typical specimen 
of the kind, In the same way we haye the literary farmer; that is, the farmer— 
if it ought to be literature—constructed by men who know little and care less 
about what the occupation of farming is, ana he has bis language, his dialect that 
is ascribed to him. His spelling is always bad in order that they may bring out 
the language of the typical farmer, 

Q. The typical farmer of 100 years ago or 150 years ago?—A. The typical farmer 
of 100 years ago was almost exclusively a Yankee, and he has passed out of exist¬ 
ence. 

Q. The grade of intelligence is rising?—A. Yes.it is rising. It is different in 
every sense than it used to be. Now the agriculture of America is represented 
more especially by that great section that lies west of the Allegheny Mountains 
and east of the Rockies. There is a population that is now made up of a mixture 
of the New England type, the Dutch from Pennsylvania, the old English aris¬ 
tocracy from Virginia, and some of the southern element, with the addition in the 
North of the Scandinavian immigration; it is a great mixture, and there is built 
up in this great agricultural section a class of people that has no parallel in the 
world as to blood lines, and as to activity, and aB to the lines of development. 

Q. And was it not formerly looked upon as a business a man could revert to 
when he could not do anything else?—A. Yes, and in a sense it is true. The land 
is kinder to its occupant than any other industry. One can go upon a very small 
piece of land and secure an existence with less effort, I am satisfied, than would 
fill his stomach in any other calling; but that is not farming in the American 
sense of the term. There has been a great confusion in that thing, that possibil¬ 
ity by which a man of very low order of intellect and knowledge, low capacity 
of all kinds, could go upon a small piece of land and live, and hot starve to death— 
there has been p great confusion between that thing and what is the typical 
American farming; an occupation, an industry, a profession jnst as truly as the 
law or medicine or the ministry or any other profession of man, or any other 
money-making enterprise—an enterprise which has for its object the development 
of the family, their education and their advancement. 

Q. Yon think that would leal us then into a changed condition, the bettering 
of the condition of farming lands, to scientific farming in the technical sense, 
and the education necessary to ameliorate the conditions?—A. It would. This 
one class of people that occupy the land, who are there by accident, are to be com¬ 
pared, I think, stiictiy with the class of people in the cities that are in tbe slum 
districts. They are the accidents. I do not think they are to be looked upon as 
normal land occupants any more than the people of the shuns are to be looked 
npon as normal city residents. I think attention shonld be directed to better 
lands, the class of men who farm for an object which is a little above that of 
simply existing; and there is need of scientific methods. 

Q. You can elaborate somewhat on the adaptation of our pnblio-school cur¬ 
riculum, the technical training in onr public schools and universities, and the 
education of the common schools?—A, I think we had better begin at the upper 
end of it, tbe technical education in the colleges or universities, and speak later 
of the common schools, if we may, because there is where the work commenced. 
Secretary Wilson said to me last fall in his office that our method was surprising 
to foreigners; that the American Government is interesting itself officially in 
agriculture in three ways; First, in collecting information about agriculture as a 
mere commercial enterprise, perhaps, ns other countries are doing; second, in 
actually investigating the principles of agriculture through its department in 
Washington and through experiment stations in different States, which is almost 
new to the world; and third, through the establishment of colleges in eacn of the 
States, where these principles are taught; this last way almost peculiar to America. 
Thecolleges of agriculture, founded npon theland grant of 1862, havebeen attempt¬ 
ing to discover and to teach the principles involved in this great bnsiness. It was 
20 years before they succeeded to any reasonable degree, because the principles must 
be discovered before they could be tsaght, and not enough was known of agricul¬ 
ture to even outline a proper course of study. The subject-matter of instruction 
was not known. The first attempt was to simply recite the practice of the country 
as it was at that time to young men, and ted them how to do these things; but 
later on, with more experience, and especially with the establishment of experi¬ 
ment stations, there has developed an immense literature In agriculture covering 
the principle* involved, whichhas only commenced. There is more unlearn *' 
than has yet been learned, vastly more. Bat there is enough now npon which to 
base a strictly scientific course of study, and the student sees now that he is deal- 
ing with scientific problems Bll the time on his land, and that he mayinaU honeetj 
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do a hard day’s work upon the land which is a money loss to him; he may better 
have been in bed and asleep, as far as money is concerned, than doing that day's 
work. In other words, the student realises, now that he is dealing with live prob¬ 
lems all the time; that his plants are living things; that tha soil is alive; that he 
is liable to do damage as well as good by his labor, and that labor must be bestowed 
at the right time ana with a definite purpose in view, scientifically. This is neces¬ 
sary if we are to develop agriculture strictly as a profession. As we are practicing 
these things in very recent years we are*hearing a great deal of complaint from 
the farmers themselves who neglect to practice them; as, for example, in the dairy 
business, with the invention of the Babcock test, by which the actual butter 
production of an individual cow can be learned for each year of her life if 
necessary. For the first time in the history of the world the f armer was able to 
tell which cow was producing butter and which one was not; which one was 
making him a profit and which one was making him a loss; and the farmers have 
actually destroyed oftentimes as many as US per cent of their cows and found that 
they were producing more profit out of their herd than when it was 25 per cent 
larger. This will force other dairymen to do the same thing, because the first 
resultant of it would be a cheapened production of butter, and those who neglect 
to cull out these bad cows will, of course, bo unable to produce in competition with 
them. This is an illustration. The same thing is going on in other lines. We 
have at the university a piece of land that has produced com each year for over 
twenty years; it is prairie land. Last year and each year the amount of com that 
it produced per acre was only about 50 per cent of what is produced by other 
unmanured land which has been devoted to diversified farming during this time. 

Q. You mean this 20 acres has been destitute of fertilizing?—A. It has been. 
It hassimply been drained dry; no fertilizer has lieen applied to any of it in the 
last period of 20 yeaVs; but this piece of land has raised nothing but comeach year 
successively—corn, corn, corn. Last year we raised corn, if i remember the fig¬ 
ures correctly, according to the statement of Professor Holden, that cost us all 
the way from 15 cents a bushel up to 45 cents. The difference lay in the charac¬ 
ter of the land which was devoted to corn: and that difference depends npon the 
previous treatment of the land—whether it had been devoted to one crop or not, 
the amonnt of labor it took to produce a crop on that land, and tho resulting crop, 
both conspiring, of course, to affect the cost of production. All these things make 
it seem absolutely essential that the successful laud operator of the future must 
be well acquainted with the scientific principles involved. 

Q. Do our young men take to this scientific farming in our universities?—A. 
They have taken well to those courses of study in the colleges of agriculture sepa¬ 
rate from the university. For a long time the nniversit.es failed to see that agri¬ 
culture is a subject to be studied by itself, from its own standpoint, like every 
other subject. The universities where, from the naturo of the case, the problem 
of education is complex, were longer in recognizing the projeer basis npon which 
agriculture should be studied than were the agricultural colleges, where they had 
hat one problem towork out, and that was liow to teach agriculture. But lat¬ 
terly a large number of the universities have caught the idea that agficulture is a 
thing tube studied by itself and for itself, and nave put in very strong depart¬ 
ments of agricalture. As they have strengthened those departments and nave 
actually given scientific and sound instruction students have responded just 
about in proportion as the instruction has been valuable or not. 

Q. The experience of the University of Illinois, I presume, has rather been to 
develop the other lines, has it not?—A. The other lines have developed dfttch more 
strongly. 

Q. The institution, as I remember, started as an agricultural institution?—A. 
Agricultural and mechanical. 

Q, And rapidly developed into a university of the first class, and agriculture 
took a rear seat?—A. It is the most natural thing in the world, because if an 
institution of that kind is started as an industrial university—and that was the 
name nnder which the University of Illinois was started—the word “university” 
gives an occasion for introducing any subject in which the people may be inter¬ 
ested. Now, of all the subjects introduced in such an institution, agriculture and 
the mechanical arts are the new ones. Since the founding of these colleges and 
these unirersitiee, as weal! know, we have gone through the most active period of 
mechanical industry, and the problems of mechanics and machinery are simpler 
than those of agriculture; they can be subjec ted to mathematical demonstration 
very lankly; they are quicker worked out: and so, as between agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, in almost all our schools the mechanical arts have developed much 
more rapidly. In bothsnbjects they must discover their own ms tetfial, before they 
can teach them; but in agriculture the problems were much more complex, involv- 
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tog the nicest questions of chemistry, botany, biology, physics, and geology, as 
well as economics. The development has been much slower in the discovery of 
really teachable matter, and not until the last 5 or 6 years can we say that really 
good matter has been given to our students of agriculture to any of our institu¬ 
tions. We are developing rapidly now at the university along agricultural lines. 
In every case, I think, where they were separate, where the college of agriculture 
stood alone, distinct from tho university, it has developed these problems much 
more rapidly than where it is connected with the university under the same board 
of managers or the same administration, because where the college is distinct it 
has but one object to view—to develop agriculture. Where it was a part of the 
university agriculture was but one of forty, and of course the problem was much 
more complex. Our universities ought not to be too severely criticised if their 
development of agriculture has not been so rapid as in the colleges. In the end 
they ought to do fetter work in agriculture than the colleges can do, because their 
associations are freer; the environment is better. 1 do not think that in the univer¬ 
sities, as a rule, there is any prejudice against agriculture as such. They have been 
compelled to admit that a good deal of the instruction given was poor, but there 
is a growing respect for the subject of agriculture and for the agricultural people. 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. Hanley.) I would like to suggest a question; I would like to 
ask the question how many of the graduates of agricultural colleges really go back 
to the farm and to the conditions of farming, to pursue the business of farming? 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And what is the report of those young men after they 
have gone back to their homes?—A. Well, it is a long question to answer; the. 
answer to it is a long story. The Michigan Agricultural College was the first of 
the kind in America, and we can get better data from that than any other. It was 
established before the Government aid came, and graduated its first class to 1861, 
and this ground was all fought over to the history of that college years ago. So 
often was this question asked that the college authorities took a census of its grad¬ 
uates and found that a little over 50 per cent of them were in agriculture. This 
census was taken about, roughly speaking, 25 or 80 years after the establishment of 
the college. The assertion is ipaae that this is a very small percentage, that they 
ought all to be on the land. 

Q. Was that distinctly an agricultural college?—A. That was distinctly an 
agricultural college 

9 . The supposition is that they did not all take the training with reference to 
going on the farm originally?—A. Well, that is a question; nobody knows about 
that. Personally I knew of many men who came to the college without the 
remotest idea of going on the land, because it was a cheap course to take, and I 
knew of many of them who did go on the land afterwards; but when it was dis¬ 
covered that about 50 per cent of the men were upon the land afterthe college had 
been running 25 or 80 years, the statement was made that it was a bad showing, that 
all or at least most of them ought to be there; but the college authorities mode a 
careful study of the proportion of graduates of purely technical schools that fol¬ 
lowed through life the calling that they were educated for, such as lawyers, doc¬ 
tors, and ministers, and they found that they did not run as high as 50 per cent. 
So the Michigan Agricultural College makes the claim to-day that it has a larger 
percentage of its graduates on the land than have the technical schools, that follow 
their occupation through life. 

There is another feature that I want to discuss a moment; some things must be 
remembered to this connection. It takes capital to own land and to operate it. 
A great many young men, apns of fanners, will say: "My father will help me to 
get an education; that is all he can do for me;" and we graduate a young man 
out of a college of agriculture with an agricultural training. What shall this young 
man do? There has been a great tendency for these young men to teach school 
or do something else foranumber of years, to which they thought they could make 
more ready money than they could by doing ordinary farm labor. An investi¬ 
gation was made into that class of people, and it was found that of the other 
50 per cent that were hot on the lands, in a large proportion of the oases these; 
men were landowners if they were graduates of long standing, and those of 
recent standing, to nearly every case, said that they proposed to own land as soon 
as they could afford it. But it is a more difficult thing for a man to acquire 
landed property and follow up the business of farming from nothing than itis to 
build up the business of the law, for instance, which does not require a verylatg# 
capital to start with; and that must be considered as bearing on this question. ' 

Q. How is it if he starts to as a renter and goes on through ?—A-Tbereis i 
great tendenoy to do that now, as lands are offered for rental. -There is the 
greatest tendenoy for young men who are up on those things to rant that lomtr 
and I think the owner is ultimately the loser. 
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Q. I would like to know what report the university got with reference to the 
success of the 60 per cent. Had tney been, on an average, more successful than 
the ordinary run ?—A. Yes; much more successful. And we found that, generally 
speaking, these men were centers of better methods in their own communities: 
and that is more true of the recent graduates than of the eaHier ones, when the 
principles of agriculture were hardly known. 

Q. The time is not very long since when if a man set up like that in a township 
they would all make fun of him?—A. Ob, yes; they commenced that way; but 
now we send out our men with much more accurate knowledge than they went 
out with 20 years ago, and the whole sentiment toward wha^ you might call the 
“educated farmer, or toward “bookfarming,"has entirely changed in the last 
decade. They do not care who the man is or where he comes from. If he knows 
a thing, they are glad to learn it from him. 

V. (By Mr. Hanley.) Of that 50 per cent that you say the report showed took 
up agriculture as a profession, how much of that was taken up by, you might say, 
teaching, such as professors in colleges, teachers of different lines of agriculture of 
teachers in schools, etc., while nominally living on the farm at the same time 
practicing other professions?—A. Of this last class, those living upon the land, 
but actually teaching local schools ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Almost none. Those men don’t do that. In this particular 
instance of the Michigan Agricultural College—this college has, more than almost 
any other, supplied professors for other institutions, because it was older—I can 
not give you the figures as to how large a share ot these were professors, but I 
can say this with respect to other colleges than the Michigan Agricultural, like 
Wisconsin, for example, that they are all upon the land. The teaching of agri¬ 
culture in the universities, I should say, is more technical than that in thecolleges 
of agriculture. The student does not take an agricultural course in the univer¬ 
sity unless he expects to go upon the land, and he almost always does it. As to 
our students at the University of Illinois, our agricultural students, they are all 
land men and will go uporf the land, every one of them, excepting now and then 
one who is picked out for an instructor somewhere, and the call is sharp for them. 
So you may say that of the students in the university, the students of agriculture 
represent just about that many prospective farmers; they nearly all go on the 
land. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the tendency to support agricultural colleges 
greater than it was?—A. Vastly so. 

Q. A growing interest in this matter?—A. Yes: and that is largely expressed by 
this public sentiment which suggests tho topic of the curriculum of the common 
Bcbools in your plan of inquiry. There is getting to be an intense call now. 

Q. You consider that the money Congress appropriated to these agricultural 
colleges is not wasted?—A. I think it is the best investment of money the Govern¬ 
ment ever made, whether you consider the upbuilding of agriculture and the 
cheapening of our products, and the retaining of the fertility of the land, or 
whether yon consider the good of the man that is occupying the land. I would 
say that, of all these things, I think the last twe are the most important. This 
race has been in the habit of going west upon new lands ever since it started 
from India. We are about done going west, and here we must stay on these 
lands and work out the future of this race, probably. Now, the problem is not so 
much in agriculture how to produce this corn a cent or two a bushel cheaper, or 
how this generation shall make money: it is also, how shall the fertility of this 
land be protected for a thousand years; what rotation of crops, what system of 
farming shall be inaugurated: and, secondly, what shall be the class of men that 
shall occupy and control the management of this land? Under a system of farm¬ 
ing by an American peasantry we shall lose the fertility of these lands undoubtedly. 

Q. (By Senator Kylb.) Have we not lost that Already in 200 or 80(1 years?—A. 
Yes; we have done that. 

Q. I noticed over in England wheat growing 8 feet tall on land that they told me 
had been fanned for 1,600 years.—A Yes. Now, it is a well-known fact that agri¬ 
culturally good land will grow better and more productive under continued farm¬ 
ing if the management is good; so it is infinitely important that these American 
lands be managed by men of ability. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do you ascribe the decrease in the productive condi¬ 
tion of the soil in the older States to nonintelligent farming?—A. Yes; very largely 
I do, American farming, until recently, has been almost exclusively a problem 
of raising cheap crops, and the management has been mostly directed to the labor 
involved, without much reference to the effect upon the land and the paaervatkm 
of its fertility. * 

Q. (By Senator Kylb.) You think a man cau farm 600 acres and gel a crop off 
it; but lie can not farm 600 acree and put back the necessary fertilization into the 
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soil?—A. That question, by the scientific principles involved, suggests the fact 
that he can get as great a revenue per year o3 that 600 acres and make the land 
grow better as he can and let the land grow worse. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do yon think the farmers of Europe, or the peasantry 
there, are more intelligent or understand the soil better than do the American 
farmers?—A. I do not think they do. I do not think their knowledge of the soil 
compares with ours. 

Q. What is to be the fate of those foreigners who are now. according to reports, 
coming into New England to take up those abandoned farms?—They will doubt¬ 
less succeed pretty well, many of them. 

Q. On what theory?—A. Because their cost of living is infinitely lower than 
ours in the West. It is the only way in which they can do it. The needs of the 
American farmer are rather high, and we are all interested that the farming of 
the great sections of good land shall be done upon a scale which will enable the 
farmer and his family to become educated, travel some, and become good American 
- citizens. The foreign peasant has not that ambition. He comes more, as the 
other class I mentioned, with a desire of simply living. The better class of foreign 
people have gone into the Western lands, and have succeeded very greatly and 
become wealthy. The Scandinavian element of our population is ambitious for 
land and money, so is the German, and it succeeds. Now those who are willing 
to stay on the abandoned farms in New England are very largely of a different 
class, but I have no doubt they will succeed as well or better there than they did in 
Europe. 

Q. Why have the farming lands of New England become so depreciated in fer¬ 
tility as compared with Europe, where the land has been used for a much greater 
period?—A. The New England lands are rolling, most of them, and they never 
were immensely fertile; they were fairly fertile lands, and some of the river 
valleys, of course, were very fertile; but the American is a pretty good tiller of 
the soil; he gets the soil in shape to raise a maximum crop at any cost to the land, 
aud he runs nis land pretty hard. They used to dump the manure into the river 
in the Mohawk Valley to get rid of it—considered it rubbish; and the Amerioan 
has never taken kindly to the use of manure, never believed in it. He found here 
a wonderfully fertile soil and he believed that it would last forever. The European 
peasants had learned by sad experience—they are recovering from the experience 
they went through several hundred years ago, when the land was so impover¬ 
ished—that they must use manure; and they do that, and they raise fairly 
crops. Take the agriculture of Belgium, la petite farming; it is of its own 
It is successful measured by the type of man and his needs and desires. It is not 
successful measured from the American standpoint. Its returns are not suffi¬ 
cient, and that kind of labor, that kind of man, would not occupy our best soils 
to good advantage. He must stay on land of moderate fertility, and, of course, 
the product will be moderate. There is no way, I will say, so far as anybody 
knows now, of developing our poorest lands into strictly hign-class farminglands. 
If it is ever done it will be in the indefinite future, and only after these better 


lands have become more exhausted than they ought ever to be allowed to become. 
The tendency of the world has been to retire—I mean now, for the typical farmer— 
to retire from the poorer land on to the better land rather than to nut more labor 
on naturally infertile land; and what you can get out of poor land depends more 
upon the amount of labor than it does upon the land. 

Q. Is my observation correct that many of the foreigners, that is. farmers from 
Europe, Germans for instance—have, as soon as they came here, had a higher idea 
of the value of manures and'of the necessity of keeping up the fertility of the 
soil?—A. Oh, yes; and they have a higher idea of the value or fertility and of land 
than the Americans have. 

Q. And you think possibly it is that superior knowledge, natural or inherited, 
of the value of manures, and of the necessity of keeping np the fertility of the 
soil, that will make the foreigner successful with these New England lands?—A. 

I think it will. 

Q. (By Senator Kvle.) Do not the landlords stipulate in their contracts with 
these men that they must manure the land?—A. They are doing that much more 
than they did. 

Q. That is, in foreign countries they are conversant with the subject?—A. A 
few agricultural occupations have been very carefully studied in Enrope, as, for 
example, the production of beet sugar. That rests upon a scientific tails, well 
worked out by scientists in advance of its practice on the land, and we get from 
Germany now the most skillful sugar-beet growers that the world has caown 
anything about; but it does appear that when they come in competition wnih our 
people here, the American is able to beat them when he puts hie mind to it For 
example, in Illinois the study of the growth of sugar beets is peculiar. Thijs 
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spent last year in learning how to grow beets in a half a dozen different local¬ 
ities in Illinois. The best men in those localities formed a temporary oompany, 
put up some money and employed an expert from Germany to tell them now to 
grow beets in advance of building any factory. This year there was one large 
factory built at Peoria, one of the largest in America, and it is said now that the 
farmers in the neighborhood of Peoria are growing better beets than the company 
is growing upon other lands that they have rented and upon which they have put 
supposedly expert-beet tillers brought from Nebraska, and some from Germany. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You refer to this season’s crop?—A. I refer to this season's 
crop. In other words, the Illinois farmers this season are producing a better crop 
of beets on their farms as the result of one year's study of it than is grown by sup¬ 
posedly skilled labor from Europe. 

Q. Does the Statetif Illinois give any encouragement to the cultivation of beet 
sugar in the way of bounty?—A. No; none whatever. Now, a little more on this 
Other question, this technical education. I would like to say, if I may, that it is 
believed I think by those who have studied it the most, that this elementary team¬ 
ing for agricujture should be carefully guarded. We should do better than the 
European agricultural school that aims principally to train the boy in methods 
of practice. We are believing here that we must take caro of the citizen at the 
same time. We must turn him out a pretty well-trained man, so that in our course 
at Champaign a man graduates when he offers the same number of credits that 
entitle him to graduation from any other course in the university. One-third of 
them must be in technical agricultural subjects, one-third must be in science, and 
the other third he can select from anything the university offers. We do not say 
he shall not take that other third out of the agriculture. He may if ho desires to 
do so, but we do not advise it; and in practice they will generally elect more 
agriculture than we require, and they will use about a quarter of their time for 
other subjects. That is an important difference in American colleges as com¬ 
pared with European. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What have you to say as to the curriculum in the com¬ 
mon schools of Illinois, and its adaptability to the needs and wants of the farmer?— 
A. This is such a new subject that anything that is said upon it, I think, by any¬ 
body will be largely tentative. The demand seems to be for agriculture in the 
common schools. That is a term that is used a great deal, and it would look as 
if it were a call for technical instruction in the common district school in the 
matter of agriculture. Whether that is what is meant, I am extremely doubtful. 
One thingis certain. It is absolutely impossible to get it for an indefinite time to 
come, owing to the lack of teachers. We can not get teachers for our colleges 
that are up in what is known already as well as they ought to be, and the great 
bulk of what we would like to teach must be yet discovered; so that it is too early 
yet to give very much strictly technical instruction in the common schools. But 
I am one who believes that the appetite, when fully analyzed, is not so much for 
the actual principles of agriculture as it is for a curriculum which comes closer 
to the life of the student. Most thinking fnrmers say that they send their chil¬ 
dren to the schools knowing a good many tilings already. We all know that 
the life of the boy and the girl on the fai m is a full one. The child comes in close 
contact with the business life of all the family every day; knows horses and cattle 
and sheep and plowing and cultivating and busking and harvesting; knows a 
multitude of things. Now the farmer complains when he sends his child to 
school that he sends him into an artificial world, having absolutely no reference 
to the matters upon which he already has knowledge; no reference to the affairs 
of the country and of rural life; that the child is living in an atmosphere that 
has come down to him from the schools and from very ancient times, which is 
largely literary and is decidedly unagricultural. I think all he asks for is that a 
portion of the instruction of this student should deal with the affairs of the country, 
as it deals with the affairs of literature, history, mathematics, and the sciences. I 
think that is what the appetite really needs, really calls for; so that this boy and 
this girl should actually study what is going on in its neighborhood, what is going 
on upon the land, study the habits of animals, and let his education begin where 
his experience leaves off, and be coordinate with it as it goes on. Thu work is 
probably well started in a tentative way in New York under the Nixon bill, fa 
what is known as the nature-study work. 

Q. Does that relate particularly to the public schools of the State?—A. The 
public schools of the State, and it aims directly at the students in the school, not 
the teachers, but directly at the students, and aims tb enlist their attention to the 
things that are around them, to observe those things and study them, believing 
that not only inclination but training and sympathy with counted surroundings 
will come from those influences. Farmers say this, that the famity life on the 
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land is so closely identified with the business life of the farm that the child learns 
to know all the business hardships in the oountr'y, whereas in the city he does not; 
and then when he goes to school he is given to read day after day the story of the few 
phenomenally successful men in the world in some other than agricultural lines. 
So the boy reasons: 1 know this is a hard life of my father's; 1 see it; he gets up 
early, he works hard and late, and he never will go to Congress—never heard of a 
farmer that went to Congress. He has not heard of those that do go; he is not 
told of it in the books; but here he reads of this man, then of another, and then of 
another that left the farm and after a series of hardships succeeded. He is not 
told of the nine hundred and ninety-nine that did not succeed, and he is not very 
well informed of the hardships which they went through. So the feeling is that 
this child of the country through his life on the farm and his instruction in the 
schools is brought face to face with the hardships of one life, strongly impressed 
with them, and only with the phenomenal successes of other callings. And I 
think there is a call that these young people should be better instructed in toe 
normal features of country life. 

Q. Under Part II we have a very important subject—the comparative earnings 
of capital invested in agriculture. Wh ,t have you to say iii regard to the earn¬ 
ings of capital compared with 40 years ago?—A. Well, this is the thought I had 
in mind under that head; it is a subject 1 can not discuss fully, bat there is this 
to be thought of: Much depends on the way capital is calculated. Forty years 
ago, or even more recently than that, 100 acres of land bought from the Govern¬ 
ment would represent a capital of about 8500—11.25 an acre. That is all a man con¬ 
siders he has invested. Thatsame 100acres, to-day, if good land, is worth possibly 
$100 an acre in a good section. He considers, then, that be has 810,000 invested 
in that land. Now, it is a question of how he calculates capital. If we consider 
that this man had $10,000 invested in this land, I am satisfied that the returns are 
smaller, reckoned on that capital, than were the returns 85, 80, or 40 years ago, 
reckoned on the capital invested at $1.85 an acre; but I do not think it is the fair 
way to figure the capital invested. If a man must purchase the land at that 
figure, then it becomes a fair way of figuring the capital invested; and then it is a 
serious question whether a man can afford to buy land at that rate and then say 
that his incoine is as great as it used to be. But it is apparently great enough, so 
that men are willing to pay $00, $75, $80, and in some cases $100 an acre for land, 

Q. If a man has $10,000 to $12,000 to invest, and he decides to go into some line 
of business, the question is whether hesliall invest it in agriculture or buy a stock 
of merchandise. Why does one man choose the farm and another the merchan¬ 
dise?—A. I think it is not so much the question of investment as of personal 
choice, place to live, or something of that sort. 

Q. Is there not some compensation in the security upon the one hand—the free¬ 
dom from worry, etc.?—A. Certainly, if we attempt to compare the profits frond 
land with those from the mercantile business, and restrict ourselves to the emi¬ 
nently successful merchant, then, of course, the income from land will not com¬ 
pare; but the land investment is more in the nature of a permanent investment; 
some income is certain. There is no such thing as the owner being “ontof a 
job,” out of employment; he is bound to have some returns. To be snre, some 
years he may not make any very large net returns, but he is not at all likely to 
lose his capital or to impair it, except by bad management. Bo that while I do 
not know very much about the returns from the mercantile investments, he would 
suffer more in the mercantile business by losing his capital. Borne merchants 
lose all their capital very quickly. There is another way of looking at it. There 
are very many excellent families, average families of 5, on 80 acres of .land, that 
are living good successful lives, dressing comfortably, educating their children, 
many of them in colleges, helping themselves through sometimes, it is true, but 
instances are common In which the family on an 80-acre farm as a whole is surely 
progressing, and the sons are being left better than the fathers commenced. Now 
that is a small investment of capital. He invests his time; he never will get 
wealthy, he never will have a large bank account, probably none at all; but his 
80 acres of land, with one man's time, has apparently, at least, supported that 
family, and supported it at an increasingly comfortable rate. Ana either we 
must reckon pretty large pay for that man's time, as compensation goes in toe 
world, reckon a pretty large return for his capital Invested, or else reduce toe 
apparent expense of his living to a very small amount. There is a lack of appre¬ 
ciation in this country, although it is beginning to manifest itself, of toe value 
of landed possessions to a family. I find that my students In no case hsveever 
thought on that subject. I never have seen a student who has. We in America 
are developing so rapidly and so mueh appears to depend upon individual effort 
that each man seems to think that everything depends upon what he does. Of 
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coarse, it will not depend so much upon his effort after a few generations as it 
has in a new country under pioneer conditions, and I find that they hay# not 
thought very much upon the value of this land to the family. We can not strictly 
compare a mercantile business with farming, for the reason that when the mer¬ 
chant leaves his business he has left nothing behind to his sons or to his next 
generation but his stock of goods and his good. name. 

9 . And the stock of goods not always paid for?—A. Not always paid for. But 
it is not a family legacy: it is not a possession that will insure that family a foot¬ 
hold in that country, however well managed. If a single individual in the family 
line fails to be more than ordinarily successful the trade is tost to the next genera¬ 
tion of that family. It is not so with a landed possession. If a family can stay 
upon the land for 4 or 5 generations, it becomes a power in its own locality—the 
family name hecomes powerful, and that is an advantage that is not figured. 

Q. Could you touch upon our present system of taxation and give your opinion 
os to the proportionate taxes which the fanner pays, and whether it is just and 
equitable or not?—A. I do not think it is, but I live passed over it because I do 
not possess any large amount of definite information, and what I can say npon 
it is no more than what a thousand others might, and what is very evident, namely, 
that all the farmers’ property is clearly open to inspection. The assessor, under our 
present system, is one of his own neighbors, and he knows exactly how muoh per¬ 
sonal property he has as well as how much land he has and what the property is 
worth, and it is all assessed. 

Q. He is compelled by law to itemize it exactly?—A. Yes; and as an assessor I 
have personally chased a hundred-dollar note until I have found it. Of course 
such a thing as that would be ridiculous in a city. It is much more difficult to 
get at the personal property of any other profession than it is that of a farmer. 
That is, I mean a typical farmer. Of course some individual farmers possess large 
capital in the bankB or other businesses, but that is aside from their farm work, 
I mean the typical averbge farm property is all open to the assessors, who can 
see it if they want to. 

9- Are merchants required to itemize their boots and shoes and clothes?—A. I 
believe in Illinois at the present time a man is required to itemize everything he 
possesses. 

Q. Is that the new law?—A. I could not say as to what is the obligation of mer¬ 
chants on that. 

Q. In most States I understand merchants are just required to Bay so much 
merchandise; they do not itemize it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just estimate in a lump; not itemize as a fanner does, so many cows, plows, 
harrows, and sewing machines; everything must be itemized?—A. So many 
calves, cows, horses, hogs, etc. 

Q. Just so much capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in the way of improving onr system of tax¬ 
ation?—A. I can not, because 1 have not made it a study sufficient to nave any sug¬ 
gestion that would be valuable. 

Q. The decline in prices of agricultural products—what have you to say in regard 
to that, relative to the present condition of agriculture?—A. There has never 
been in the history of the world the opening np suddenly of anything like such an 
agricultural tract as this great West, and covering it almost instantly with rapid 
transportation. The farming of the Mississippi Valley and of the Northwest and 
of the Far West for the last JO years or so has been eminently destructive to 
fertility; it has been a case of getting maximum crops from virgin son regardless 
'of the consequence, and it hasbeen at a time when we have had exceedingly good 
machinery to assist us; much of it would have been impossible without the finest 
kind of agricultural machinery, reapers, mowers, and all that sort of thing; it has 
been very hard for foreign people to compete against us. An intelligent English¬ 
man said to me that if they had either one of two of our American advantages the 
English farmer could take care of himself. One of them wasthe native fertility, 
that we have not yet exhausted, that we draw upon recklessly without feeling that 
we must restore it; and the other was our Indian com—a gross crop, whichis raised 
cheaply, most of which comes from the atmosphere and does not draw very strongly 
from the land. The two things together combine to favor the American fanner 
and to crowd the farmers of thereat of the world very hard. This has also crowded 
our own Eastern farmers to the wall, and made themunable to compete against 
the products of this great prairie country, requiring almost no capital to develop 
it, almost none at all, and requiring simply some labor and some machinery. We 
have thrown upon Hie markets Of the world an immense outtfnkof^'ood products 
rajaed at a minimum cost Of course it cannot continue; it is going to eon more 
to produce these things in the future than it has cost in the immediate past It 
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seems to me there has been no neater decline in price* than would be fully covered 
by our improved and cheapened eyetem of production. It costa lees to produce a 
bushel of corn or a bushel of wheat than it once did. For example, I own a farm 
in Michigan; my father and I are in company, and I own another beside of it, and 
he has operated it. The last time I was home we were using an 8-foot-cut mowing 
machine. 1 used to drive a 4-foot-cut mowing machine on the same farm. We 
are not only reducing the cost of mowing by more than half, but we are also making 
the lifetime of the machine double what it would have been before, because it is no 
harder on the machine to cut 8 feet of grass than 4. It shows the way in which 
the oost of production is cheapened. The old-fashioned hayrake, a great improve¬ 
ment over the hand rake, greatly lessened the cost of making hay. It dumps it in 
continuous windrows behind the machine, and the bay could not be handled nntil 
it was all raked. Now we have a rake that delivers the hay in a continuous stream 
at the side, and you can follow immediately with a hay loader; 8 minutes after the 
rake has started you can follow with the loader behind. In other words, one 
operation does no.t have to wait until another is finished, but the two go right 
along together; and we have vastly reduced the cost of producing the hay crop. 
The same is largely true with the other crops. 

Q. So yon think it would not be fair to compare the price to-day with the prices 
of former times?—A. No; not at all. We used to cultivate Indian corn with a 
double shovel plow, and take one side of the row at one time and come back on 
the other; never could get back in the middle to kill the weeds. Now a good deal 
of the cultivation of Indian corn is being done with the Breed weeder, which is 
simply a series of wires, somewhat slanting, hauled by 1 horse, guided by 1 man, 
and it takes 3 spaces at a time—finishes 8 rows at a time, and does it better. 

Cj. That is the first time or two?—A. The first time it goes right between the 
hills and cleans the weeds from the hills; not only cultivates com 4 times as 
fast as we used to, but actually cultivates it better for that time. It replaces sev¬ 
eral cultivations by the old method. Of course this all cheapens it. 

Q. How about what the farmer has to buy, as a rule, such as the necessities of 
life on the farm, compared with former times?—A. Of course they rise and fall. 
There was a time when things were lower. Some things are higher now than they 
were 2 years ago. Sugar costs a little more now than it did a few years ago, but 
the same principles, speaking generally, I think, have operated in all lines of pro¬ 
duction to cheapen them. 

Q. Within 2 or 3 years a farmer has shown me a suit of clothes, nicely made up 
ana pressed, and so on, which looked respectable and made him look like a gentle¬ 
man, that he paid $3.50 for.—A. Yes. We are getting now more matches for IS 
cents than we used to get for a dollar, and better ones, too. It seems to me that, 
broadly speaking, farm products have followed the development of most manu¬ 
factured products in this country in being produced cheaper as the result of 
better machinery and better methods, and that in that same sense I think they 
have all gone down together. 

Q. So, if you were to draw a comparison, in your judgment, what would you 
say was the condition of the farmer as compared with a few years ago?—A. I 
should say his condition is better than I have known it; he has been growing up. 

Q. Were you brought up on a farm yourself?—A. Yes; I have always lived on 
a farm. I should say it is better, and steadily growing better every year, as I 
have known it in this country, remembering the fact that there are al ways rises and 
falls, waves and tides. There are years where they seem to go backward in their 
affairs. These things are not constant; there are rises and falls, but the general 
tendency has been upward, I should say, all the time. Now, there is another 
feature of it all. In all of this time I think that the labor of the farm has at least 
stood constant We are paying as much money for labor now as we ever did per 
month, but the purchasing power of that money that we pay is vastly greater 
than it was 20 years or 25 years ago for everything but land. That is a feature 
that ought to be considered. 

Q. That is, considering the wages of people employed on the farm?—A. Tea; 
that is considering the wages of the people employed, 

Q. Is he not receiving really more in dollars than be received before?—A. Yes; 
so much more that it is a principle among farmers that when they can do a thing 
with a machine they do it because it is cheaper; and that has enabled us to 
intensify our faming, to do more. But when we consider the history of this mau l 
and that one and the other, we find they employ about as many men as they era 
did, but they do more things. ; 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the organisation of agriculturists; what 
is the inception of this movement, the cause of It, and what toe ends' to be ; 
by it?—A. I believe that the original idea resulting in the organisation of fanant 
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was the need of protection. There was a wave of sentiment that went over the 
country a number of years ago to the effect that everything most be organized in 
order to take care of itself. Everything did organize, and the farmers felt, from 
some cause or other, a good many years ago that their chief grievance was in the 
prices they paid for their purchases, and in the fact that their prices for their 
commodities were being manipulated. There was a strong feeling of objection to 
the middleman both ways. As they said, the middleman neither produces nor 
consumes. He simply acts as a transfer agent, and stands between the two legiti¬ 
mate ends of this business, and it is a good thing to be rid of him. 

Q. i By Mr. Conqbr. ) Does that sentiment exist to-dfty?—A. I do not think it 
does to anything like the same extent. The grange was organized in many sec¬ 
tions, and propagated with that idea principally in mind. The result was accom¬ 
panied with grange stores, and attempting to buy and sell through the medium 
of this organization. 

Q. There seems at present to lie a sentiment among manufacturers that brings 
about organization to a great extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that exist among the farmers now?—A. Yes; but for a different pur¬ 
pose. I do not think the fanners now feel this prejudice; certainly not against 
the middleman, who is a Beller to them, that they did 20 years ago. The large 
merchants have sought ont the farmer. They have sent traveling men to him. They 
have dealt a good deal directly with the farmers, and the farmers have learned by 
experience that their own local dealers can order goods for them, and will do it, 
too, when their order is a large cash order, at rates considerably below the retail 
price; and they do come in direct relations with the manufacturers; so that they 
find the gap is not so wide as they once thought between the farmer and the man 
at the other end, and that this middleman will stand between them to the advan¬ 
tage of the farmer if he will make it to his advantage to do so. So 1 think that preju¬ 
dice has gone out very largely, and I think, too, that the large dealers realize more 
than they atone time did the advantage which comes to them from dealing directly 
with the farmers for cash, even though they deal through this local man, who is a 
kind of a transfer agent between them. It operates in the farmer paying cash 
more than he used to, and buying in larger orders, in larger quantities. But I do 
think the feeling still is held among many farmers that when it comes to the selling 
of his commodities there is a middle' transaction that is not to his advantage. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Too many middlemen?—A. Too many middlemen. 

Q. He does not object to 1 or 2?—A. No. 

Q. He objects to 4 or 5?—A. He can see it is a long story from the time 
bis wheat is cut until it gets into Europe or into flour. He sees, too, that wheat 
at 60 cents a bushel is hardly compatible with bread at 5 cents a loaf and bran at 
$15 a ton, and he sees there is a good deal of money that has appeared in this 
thing after it left his hands. It is a little bit of the same feeling that always 
existed toward the middleman, both who sold to him and who bought from him, 
but by no means so intense. It is not a blind hatred, but it is a disposition to try 
to find out, if possible, what the facts axe, and whether there is any such thing 
influencing prices in standard goods through speculation. 

Q. (By Mr. Oonoer.) As a general rule, the farmer thinks much better of the 
middleman who sells to him than he did in the years gone by?—A. Oh, certainly. 
As a rule, the company stores were not successful, and that proved a good many 
things; and then the farmers learned what retail rates were; they learned margins 
that they never knew anything about. There was a time before that when the 
merchant felt bound not to reveal the secret of his percentagrf'of profits to h s 
customers; bnt in all this the farmer has found that an advance of 25 per cent on 
dry goodB, for example, is not very big pay; so that the object of organizations of 
farmers now is primarily to study their business. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is they see that all other business lines are organ¬ 
ized, not in opposition to the farmers, but for their own interests?—A. Yes; and 
they do the same thing: organize to study the business. Of course, in a far-reach¬ 
ing sense that organization is political, but only in a secondary sense, The organ¬ 
ization now among farmers is the farmers’ institute. The topics they discuss 
gre mainly‘the principles involved in their business; in fact, political ana religious 
subjects are barred. A man can not make a political speech at a farmers’ insti¬ 
tute in any State that I know of. It would not be allowed.' So that men of all 
shades of political belief meet there and discuss these subjects. There is anothei 
class of organizations among farmers that is vary helpful. There is a strong tend- 
ency for farmers interested in the same line of agriculture primarily to effect 
organizations. There are a great many live-stook breeders' associations; there an 
a great many bee-keepers' associations, dairymen’s aseodaubng, and "acrtioultura 
societies, in which those primarily interested in the same thing meet and discus 
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those affairs and talk about business. And then, of course, there are still other 
farmers’ organisations built upon the original idea which perhaps gave birth to 
the grange, but which is broader, not so distinct, not so well-defined yet, which 
aims to consider fanning as a business as compared with other business; there 
are some of them. It is economlo in its thought. There is getting to be a much 
stronger desire on the part of farmers to study economic questions for their own 
sake, which could not be studied at fanners’ institutes; would not be allowed. 

Q. If they do not study them, who wi.l?—A. That is it; who will? I do not 
think farmers think now that they are considered the legitimate prey of every¬ 
body, but they do feel that there are problems that will not be studied unless they 
study them. But they are disposed to do it in a straightforward way and discuss 
their matters along with other matters, and they feel that all the affairs of this 
country are so interlocked one with another that none of them can stand alone. 

Q. Their study of these questions has been fruitful in securing good legislation 
in the State legislatures and National Congress, has it not?—A. Yes; eminently 
so. Take this National. Pnre-Food Congress and these national gatherings of 
farmers; they aim to discuss questions which are broad and which involve their 
economic relations with other people and other industries. It is devoid of bitter¬ 
ness, as was once exhibited, and it seems to me it is remarkably encouraging in the 
breadth of view in which these questions aro considered. 

Q. The farmers of the country are very much interested at the present time in 
the extension of foreign markets. What have you to say in regard to that ques¬ 
tion?—A. I think it is one of the greatest questions before ns as American pro¬ 
ducers, and one that ought to be studiod from its own standpoint. I have found, 
when I was out of the country, in South America, that that country is being 
supplied by European people. Nearly all its trade was with Europe, and I tried 
to learn why. In the last analysis it was apparently for two reasons: European 
nations had the shipping facilities, and they had made a study of the export trade. 
They had learned the lesson long ago that we Americans need to learn, that the 
prejudices, the tastes, often foolish, of the buyers must be consulted as well as their 
real needs. For example, I found that the English people were putting cloth into 
the South American countries 1 meter wide; that they would make it any width 
that the people wanted if they would only buy it. The American is a little inclined 
to say, “ My cloth is a yard wide, and you will have to buy yard-wide cloth.” I 
found that European peoples will cater to any notion if they can only make a sale. 

I believe we ought to study that in agricultural affairs as well as in other things, 
and develop an export trade of American products; but there is a feature of it, 
which is prominently before us now, which it seems to me especially needs study. 
A meat many farmers in this great Mississippi Valley are producers of gross crops 
primarily, like corn and oats, crops somewhat easily raised in short rotation, 
and their principal question is howto get that into money; and while I would not 
say a thing against an attempt to stimulate a European demand for American 
corn, at the same time it seems to me that it is a good example in hand, and it is 
vastly better to export that corn in the shape of beef or pork or mutton, or some 
of these semimanufactured products, in which you condense 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 
pounds into 1. 

Q. Do you think the European nations will not take kindly to corn as a food 
product?—A. Well, I doubt it. Corn is a cheap grain, and their cheap grain is 
rye. They can not produce the corn. There is no danger of their ever producing 
corn extensively in Europe. They can not do it in northern Europe; but they can 
produce rye, and all the peasantry of northern Europe is accustomed to eating rye. 
Then, again, corn is exported in comparatively large quantities for cattle food 
and pig food in western Europe. So far as I have ever been able to discover, it is 
not customary in any country to use for human consumption the same grain that 
is fed to animals unless it is raised in that oountry. It is a peculiar prejudice, 
but I believe it exists, and, like all prejudices, can not be reasoned with. 

Q. (ByMr. Conger.) Would it not be an advantage to the land of this oountry 
in having the corn fed here?—A. Decidedly. Broadly speaking, in the last analy¬ 
sis, we ought not to export our grain. We should be developing a thing whioh 
some time we would need to retire from. Undoubtedly we oould stand a hwiyy 
exportation of grain out of the Mississippi Valley for a number of years. jgSifc, 
principle in agriculture or in soils that are very fertile that it they are once brenfe, 
up ana put under the plow and cultivated, and certain internal processes, what*! 
ever they are—not yet well understood—set to work, a great deal of fertility®! 
going to be liberated and go off somewhere. They may as well go into a Gtop w# 
go into the river. Itwiilgointooneplaoeortheother. There is no way, in csMp 
words, of holding indefinitely Ml the fertility whioh maybe in some dtlhhee 
richest lands, Patting it in another way, if the virgin soil is extremely fertile. 
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it must redace itself under agricultural operations; there is no tray to prevent it 
down to a certain point, whatever that may he. Then we must begin a method 
of holding that fertility where it is or else we shall suffer from it. So I say we 
might stand a heavy exportation of grain oat of the bettdr lands for a little while 
yet, bat they are beginning to fail in almost all sections where they have been 
under the plow for years. After 15 or 20 years up to 80 or 40, on the very best 
land, yon have Reached the point where you ought to consider the question of 
fertility. 

Q. Do these South American countries Import food products to any {neat extent 
from Europe?—A. They import certain products extensively; butter, for example. 
They import han$ from America; codfish from Newfoundland. I saw in cities 
along the Amazon more codfish than I ever saw in this country, 10 times over, 
although the Amazon River is the richest river for fish in the world. 

Q. You spoke of Europe catering to their wants, and your illustration was of a 
manufactured product, cotton cloth, and I was wondering if that applied to agri¬ 
cultural products?—A. Oh, our people do the same thing.in agricultural tools, and 
I think we need to imitate the whole matter in all our foreign products. In the 
class of meat that we prepare for the export trade I think we ought to have in 
mind that there is a people that likes fat meat; let us make it for them; if this 
other people want a certain kind of beef, certain cuts- 

Q. (ByaenatorKvLE.) (Interrupting.) Canned roast beef, for instance?—A. Yes; 
canned roast beef—give it to them. If this people want heavy hams in their beefs, 
giveittothem. We can do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You say the American manufacturer of farm implements 
caters to that South American trade and makes machines that they want?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that of recent date, or have they been doing it for some time?—A. Doing 
it for some time; they make things especially for them. 

Q. They want their reapers ana mowers built on different lines?—A. Oh, yes. 
Some of the general designs can not be used in those countries. The laborers are 
not able to operate them. The machinery must be comparatively simple in most of 
those countries. 

Q. Their farm labor there is not so intelligent as ours, at least in a mechanical 
way?—A. Nothing like it; it is not anywhere in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What would you suggest as the best means of 
increasing our foreign trade?—A. I think that the method Secretary Wilson is 
employing now regarding butter in the test exportations for London and other 
markets is the place to begin. We do not yet know, as we have not made a study 
of the appetite of these foreign people, what their real wants are. The only way 
to find out is to try to see what they want and bbo in what shape our products can 
go most successfully to their markets; make a close study of their habits of eating, 
their habits of consuming all these products that we can produce, and meet these 
habits just as nearly as possible. But few farmers realize, and a great many 
tradesmen do not, that you can not afford to quarrel with a man’s habits of. life. 
There is a reason for those habits; they were probably inborn; they are certainly 
inbred, and it pays to meet them. There is no use, in other words, of trying to 
get a man to eat fat meat when he wants lean; it does not pay to argue with him 
about it. Make it as he wants it and sell it to him, and the possibilities in that 
direction are yet immense. As an illustration, I might mention the fact that 
farmers are only beginning to realize the wonderful difference in their animals— 
what we can produce in the way of an animal if we undertake torio it. We are 
meeting European horse trade now. The whole method of breeding horses has 
been changed within the last 4 or 5 years, simply under the pressure of the 
Chicago market, principally through the efforts of Mr. Berry to meet and cater 
to the demand of European horse buyers and our own as well. But we recognise 
general classes of hones that are called for in the market, and men are now sys¬ 
tematically breeding them. There is a little attempt now to produce the bacon 
hog, if we know what that is, and it is the beginning of what ought to be developed, 
namely, the recognizing that there are classes of products, and that a man most 
go out deliberately to produce the right thing and do it every time or nearly 
jy time. If he wants to raise an 1,800-ponna horse he mnst not raise a 1,400- 
. nd horse, but do it every time he tries, or nearly every time, and pat it into 
m* class where it la called for, and not go indiscriminately to raising horses at 
random, hoping that some will he in one class, >eome in another, and some in 
another. He has too much rubbish on his hatfds that nobody wonts. We have 
had a sad lesson in the indiscriminate use of trotting bloodon hofses of all descrip¬ 
tions in this country. We thought it was a good thing, ancb therefore we would 
' use it, breed it, and we have bred that natural instinct ofkelf-trill and ambition 
that goes with raring horses, must go with them; we have bred it into a whole 
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lot of horses, some of them phlegmatic bv long breeding, and it amounts to ordi¬ 
nary orossness or foolishness with lots of horses, and they are as horsemen Bay; 
unclassed; they belong nowhere; nobody wants them. This country was full of 
that class of horses 4 or 5 years ago, when the horse market went to pieces. 

Q. At the same time there has been a good market for heavy draft horses?— 
A. Yes. Now these animals are more flexible than even fanners realize, and they 
can be modified by breeding more than most people realize probablv. Another 
point is hardly in this connection, but still it comes up to my mind,'and that is 
that there is an inherent difference between animals that look alike that would be 
said by a fairly good judge to be equal for beef production or butter production. 
The inherent difference between those 2 animals is often found by direct exper¬ 
iment to be as great as 40 per cent, in what they can do with 100 pounds of food 
and what they can make out of them in the shape of some desired product. If a 
man wants to make butter, he ought to make butter and not beet; he ought to 
have something that would make butter, and not produce a whole lot of beef, 
which is not valuable beef, and vice versa. 

Q. And it is your opinion that the leaks to the farmer are along many of these 
lines?—A. Yes; they are. If a man attempts to do a particular thing in order to 
meet a particular desire and he fails of that and gets something else, be may not 
realize out of this something else enough to pay 'the cost of producing, because 
nobody may want it. As my friend, M. W. Dunham, the great Percheron horse 
breeder, used to say in my class, “Now, boys, if you try a thing 10 times you 
must succeed 8 or 9 times or else you will fail. ’’ And that is what the farmers'are 
beginning to study more closely than they have before, and in the last 3 or 4 
years have learned that it will not do merely to go on raising horses and cattle and 
hogs as such, and not to look further into it; and 1 think this thing ought to be 
stimulated, and ought to be encouraged, for it all ends in the more careful use of 
pure-bred sires in our farm-bred stock. 

Q. That same rule would apply here to the increase of the export trade?—A. 
Yes, and not only the efficiency of it but the certainty. The importer and con¬ 
sumer of imported goods is a scary oreature. He wants them alike all the time. 
For example, when I was in the South, I used Danish butter, put up in Italy in 
red tin boxes with a certain brand on them, and although I paid dearly for it I 
never found but 1 box of bad butter, and that was immediately taken back and 
exchanged—a box of about 2 or 3 pounds of butter. It made no difference what 
other brands the dealer had that were good, I always took that one brand; I had 
no desire to change. The user of imported goods is using a thing the history of 
which ho knows nothing. He can not go into the merits of its production nor 
the methods of its production, and he does not have any patience if a dealer, who 
also knows nothing about it, attempts to explain to him that this is just as good as 
that; he has tried the other. Now, I think that agricultural people ought to 
settle quickly into a disposition to produce definite things for the export trade, 
and see to it that they are always of one grade, and of course the dealer will have 
to help. 

Q. That brings us very close to the important question of the national pure- 
food law, inspection law. What have you to say on that?—A. If I may say another 
word: I said that the dealer must help the farmer. The farmer can not meet 
this export demand. He does not know what it is, and every man who deals in 
these products all along the line must help him and be connected with him, and 
in that way he is going to feel that these interests must be friendly. 

Upon the pure-food law I have not very much that is valuable, perhaps nothing. 
It is a subject upon which the farmers feel strongly, but perhaps no more strongly 
than other people. They feel this, that one of the objectioae to adulterated food u 
that they tend to unsettle trade values and to unsettle confidence on the part of 
the buyer. 

Q. Where did you buy the Danish butter?—A. I bought that in South America. 

Q. Why did you buy it?—A. Because it was good butter and always the same 
thing. 

Q. Something in which you had confidence?—A, Yes. It was most commonly 
offered by the best dealers. You go to the stores here in Chicago, any of onri ‘ 
stores that have these goodB, and they would say to you, “These goods are f! 
same firm ’’—perhaps on this side of the water and perhaps on the other c *' 
guarantee all these goods.” 

Q. Do South American buyers have any dealings in American products?—A. L— 
do in certain lines; they do in Armour's hams. I know I bought a little hamV, 
bigger than my two fists, and paid $3 or <4 for it, but I considered that I got m* 
money’s considering the ciroumstances. Now, the farmer feds that wav 
about the adulteration of mods. Of course he feels it as a oonsumer, but he also 
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feels it ass producer of food materials. He feels that adulteration, even though it 
■jsaay be with materials that he himself produces, is bad for the farmer. For 
example, flour; he feels that if corn meal in any form is put into wheat flour, 
and tne whole sold as wheat flour, that it does him damage. Now, in this case 
both ingredients are produced upon his farm, and we might suppose that the 
farmer would be entirely indilfereut as to whether they were mixed or not, but he 
knows that that ■•flour can not extend the export trade, because it is an uncertain 
thing. He is interested in having certain brands of flour become standard and 
known the world over, not only abroad but here in our own country, thus stimu¬ 
lating the use of the flour. He is interested in bran beiag kept as bran, so that 
people will know what it is. Now, we buy one load of bran at $15 a ton, and it is 
good wheat bran; we know it is wheat, and that is a good deal, and we know what 
we can do with that bran, what to feed on it, and how much milk it will produce 
and how much butter. The next load of bran we get comes from the same dealer, 
and has a large percentage of corn bran in it, nothing to feed, nothing but hulls 
in it, feeding value next to nothing, and probably it has not paid the cost of trans¬ 
portation from the city where it was produced down to the consumer, and it 
unsettles his confidence in bran, and tends to prevent his using it, too. So that 
the farmer feels that the general business of adulteration is antagonistic to settled 
values and the free and open use of products on the part of the people of the 
world, and oi course he is interested in their securing all that they can of these 
things, and in stimulating confidence on the part of the buyer. We have in Illinois 
a pure-food association composed largely of farmers, and the principle they advo¬ 
cate is that everything shall be sold for what it is; that it should be labeled. If a 
man desires flour 4 parts wheat and 1 part corn meal, why he ought not to be pre¬ 
vented from buying it, but it ought not to come into the markets in cowardly com¬ 
petition with straight wheat flour that has a character to maintain. 

Q. You are in favor, then, of national legislation along this line—pure-food 
laws?—A. I am, decidedly. It is naturally impossible for State legislation to con¬ 
trol that, because the moment one State moves all the manufacturers will satisly 
that law the best they can, and they will dump their other products into the neigh¬ 
boring State that has no food laws, and the temptation is to get just as close to the 
line as they dare. 

CJ. And tho law has no application Ultimately to their manufactured articles, as 
that is a subject of interstate commerce?—A. Yes; it seems to um that, both lor 
home protection and for the protection of ouf export trade, wo sorely need national 
legislation that shall at least provide that the brand on a thing shall be a true 
index of what it is, and 1 think the 1 armers are coming to feel pretty strongly that 
we must protect our trade-marks. 

Q. I would like you to give something about the operation of Federal and State 
laws to prevent the spread of disease among domestic animals?—A. There is very 
little I can say. I marked it more for the sake of saying—without having any 
expert knowledge on the matter, because it is out of my line—that the aim and 
intent of those laws, it seems to me, are eminently wise; that we must protect the 
health of our animals, both for the good of the individual, of tbeliv'e-slock interests 
here at home, and for the sake of meeting the foreign dealer who, of course, will 
neglect no opportunity to see an objection to our meat or milk suppply. 

Q. Both tneeequestions are very intimately connected with our export trade?— 
A. Yes; I think so, and the ability to guarantee quality and protect any trade¬ 
mark, or any device, or any shape in which goods are offered and create confidence 
on the part of the buyer at the other end. Exported goods are vety largely lux¬ 
uries, even though they may be necessities of life, and some man can get some¬ 
thing which will take the place of them in his own country cheaper; so that in 
all these products, in our dealings with the class of men who are able to pay a 
little extra for a good thing, anal who are willing to do it, they are naturally at 
liberty at any time to discontinue buying if they have been deceived. And that 
is what I wanted to say on this matter. I do not think we can be too strict in 
our laws to prevent the spread of disease. Of course I may say that I think we 
are liable to go to extremes sometimes in attempting to put these laws in force. 
That must necessarily follow. Take tuberculosis. Personally, I do not believe It 
is Such a dangerously contagious disease as some would say. 

Q. Did it exist in former times, in your judgment, as much as it does now, or 
have we just discovered it?—A. In the world, I think it did. Of course the 
thicker our population gets and the more animal population we have the more we 
will have of it relatively. There is more disease here now than there was when 
the country was new, excepting cholera. A new country, of course, is not poe- 
.sessed of the germs of these animals or human diseases, either one, but as people 
and animals come in these diseases get a foothold, and they live and mingle; and 
this is a thing which we must be constantly on guard to relieve. 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Has the State of Illinois made any efforts to foster good 
roads or to promote their construction?—A. I am not able to say. 1 hare an* 
impression that there is on the statute books a provision by which localities may* 
begin the construction of roads. 1 have not made a study of that, and I can not 
say. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Was there not a bill before the legislature here?—A. 
Yes, it has been very much discussed, very much talked about. As the question 
stands in the plan or inquiry, it is “ The effect on the cost of local transportation.” 
Now, there is a good deal of wrong figuring done about that. A man figures how 
much it will cost to haul a ton to market on good roads, and how much it will 
cost to haul it to market on bad roads; and he takes the difference and multiplies 
by the number of tons hauled, and computes that he could well afford to pay 
for good roads. The objection to that method of figuring is this, that the farmer 
is not obliged in practice to haul that number of tons to marketon bad roads, and 
he does not do it. In other words, in any agricultural country that is producing 
crops extensively, through a large share of the year the roads are comparatively 
good. Through Illinois it is entirely possible to put heavy loads over our roads 
in a good share of the season, and there is an immense amount of unconsumed 
horse labor on our farms. And I think there is great danger of magnifying the 
financial necessity for good roads. There are many other arguments for good 
roads which are convincing: their convenience, their uplifting influence on the 
community, their advantage in making country life happier, and all that sort of 
thing. Those arguments can not lie overdone; but upon the pure financial return 
to the farmer in marketing his crops, there has been a great deal of wild talk. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do the good roads come always when the prices are 
higher?—A. Oh. no. Still an assistant of mine once made a study—this was some 
years ago—of the best time to market wheat. That was in Michigan. He studied 
the subject for the previous 20 years before, and he found that considering the 
interest on the value of the wheat and rattage, damage by rats, and the loss which 
the farmer would suffer by storing his grain in his granary for two or three 
months, there were only 2 or 3 years in the 2J in which he would have got more 
money for his wheat than he would have if he had sold the day he thrashed. 

Q. Is there not a feeling among the fanners that prices are depressed?—A. Yes; 
there is such a feeling. Of course he does not Btudy the market reports of other 
seasons so much. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that is overcome to some extent now by the 
immense amount of wheat stored in great centers like Ch icago, that can be dumped 
on the market?—A. I have no information upon that worth anything. Of course 
there is an impression that it has an influence upon the market, but I have no 
definite information. 

Q. You never made that question a study?—A. I never made that question a 
study. 


Chicago, III., August It, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN C. HANLEY, 

General Business Agent for the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 
and the National Grain Growers’ Association. 

At a meeting of the subcommission on agriculture in Chicago, HI., at 2.40 p. m., 
August 12,18D9, Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. John C. Hanley was introduced 
as a witness, and being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Please state your name and residence.—A. John C. Han¬ 
ley; St. Paul, Minn. 

Q. And your present business or occupation,—A. I am general business agent 
for the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial. Union, and the National drain 
Growers’ Association. ' . - 

Q. Have you any statement that you want to make?—A. I was going to state 
that aside from the matters you have assigned me in your plan of inquiry thfife 
are several items which I deem of sufficient importance that I should cover that 
are not incorporated in your list of questions, among which are thee.:: tons of 
farming in general in the country, the low price or farm products, and to my 
mind a remedy for these conditions. I have prepared my statement in writing 
covering those particular subjects. Briefly it presents a state of facts 
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that farming, as conducted under the present conditions, meaning ail the oondi- 
"tions attendant upon farming, that farming, as a business, is conducted at an 
absolute loss, as we can show by actual farmers engaged in that line of business, 
representing every section of the country—the natural conditions, from the intel¬ 
ligent farmers, poor and wealthy, and every shade of political opinion and every 
shade of nationality, showing all along the line that farming, as actually prac¬ 
ticed, actually conuucted on the farms of the people, is so conducted that unless 
the most rigid economy is practiced the fanner will soon lose his farm. 

Q. What is your opinion of the comparative condition of farmers now and 
10 or 20 years ago?—A. Well, that is a pretty large subject. I was raised on a 
farm, where my unple, whom I lived with, preempted his data, and he was only 
13 miles from St. Paul. I was raised until I was 16 years of age on that farm, 
and experienced the early conditions of those people, digging out the grubs and 
stumps, the slow processes of farming which they had in those days, and the 
privations which they endured, something that I do not believe would be done 
under those conditions by our people of the present time, unless it would be by a 
class of people accustomed to greater hardship. 1 remember in those days that 
we lived as our neighbors did; we each lived as well as the other; we were con¬ 
tent in those d*ys to live on sour milk and potatoes; we got along well, we thought. 
My uncle is running that same farm to-day, and he is probably worth $33,000 to 
$40,000. His land has increased in value, but it is not due to the fertility of the 
soil; it is not due to the income that is derived from the soil. 

Q. What is it derived from?—A. It is due to being adjacent to a commercial 
community that brought values up; it is on account of the building up around 
and about. I might say, in that breath, that all those farmers through that sec¬ 
tion of the country to-day are wealthy; probably none of them is worth less than 
$20,000. I recollect one old fellow that we looked upon as a sort of a target for all 
boyish pranks in those days, an erratic old man, foreigner, a German, raising 
watermelons on a little side hill; we used to go and steal the watermelons, and all 
that sort of thing; he was the target for all the pranks of the neighbors for miles 
and miles. He plowed away in his unsophisticated manner, and to-day that man 
is worth more than any of those people around there. He has acquired property 
all around him from those who did not like farming. Fanning became onerous 
and they departed, and he took up their land; and to-day that same man that was, 
you may say, a despised individual in that community in those days, is really one 
of the most prosperous individuals in that whole community. 

Q. What Bection of the country or State are you talking about?—A. Minnesota, 
at a point within 30 miles from St. Paul. They come to St. Paul with their 
grain, of course. In that country they have the benefit of a terminal market. 

Q. How long since you have had practical experience in farming, yourself?— 
A. Not since that time. 

Q. How long ago was it?—A. J was 18 years old when I left the farm; that is 
abont 24 years since 1 was an actual farmer. 

Q. Was there much improved machinery in use on the farm in those days?— 
A. No, we used to do then with a cradle and with a sickle. 

Q. Has machinery improved the condition of farm labor?—A. Oh, yes; very 
much, very materially. 

Q. So that the drudgery of farm labor is not as great as it was in the earlier 
farming?—A. Not what you might call the actual drudgery. There is not so 
much drudgery attached to it as there was in those early days. 

Q. Causes of irregular employment—what have you to say on that subject?— 
A. The cause of irregularity of employment is due often to those waves of pros¬ 
perity and adversity, as you might call them, that sweep over the country at 
times, often brought about by the rapid and more expensive rate of living, people 
living beyond the measure of their income. 

Q. Oh the part of the farmers or other people?—A. Upon the part of people in 
general. 

Q. Including the farmer?—A. Including the farmer. Often these are due not 
to individuals at all. but as a general proposition. These waves of prosperity and 
adversity follow each other snccessi vely, about every so often, from general causes. 

Q. You think when a period of industrial depression comes upon the country 
that there is less regularity of employment on the farm?—A. Yes, there is. Under 
those conditions the farmer who ordinarily would employ help either performs a 
greater portion of it by himself or his family; tries to get along with less help to 
make up for his restricted income, which he is not enabled to pay ont in the shape 
of farm labor. ,, * 

Q. Do yon know of any other causes for irregularity ol employment than 
industrial depression?—A. No, 
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Q. Do the farmers of Minnesota employ, as many laborers in winter as in sum¬ 
mer?—A. No; but as to that there are only certain seasons of the year that farmers 
work to any great extent with outside labor, outside of probably the large farms, 
bonanza farms, and things of that kind. The winter work practically eliminates 
the necessity of hired labor—that is, upon the average general farm, it is only in 
the summer months during the busy season. For instance, at this time now, in 
Minnesota and in the Dakotas, we have the greatest difficulty in getting sufficient 
farm laborers to go out intotbe wheat fields to save the, crop. They are paying all 
the way from $2 to $3 a day to secure men, and they can not get enough to-day. 
There is another attraction also to divert them from the farms, and that is the great 
amount of railroad building that is going on this year in the Northwest. 

Q. Do those contractors on the railrouds pay as high wages as the farmers 
offer?—A. No; but it is regular work—that is to say, regular hours. The hours 
are not so long as on a farm, and there are other attractions. They know that the 
railroad work will last considerably longer than work on the farm, and they area 
little more reluctant to accept the farm work in preference to the railroad work. 

Q. How many hours of employment do the farmers want or desire for the $2.60 
and $8 you say they are offering?—A. Different farms have differeij| hours. 

Q. What would bo the average?—A. I presume from sunrise to sunset would 
be about the average. On the farm where we worked wo worked longer than that, 
got up earlier and went to bed later. 

Q, You say from sunrise to sunset would bo the average hours now in Minne¬ 
sota?—A. I think so, especially in harvest and threshing time. 

Q. Do some of them work even longer than that?—A. Yes, they work until the 
moon rises. 

Q. Does that condition exist generally in that country among the farmers?—A. 
Yes: in that section it does. The idea is this, the season is short and cold weather 
sets in, and every hour counts from the time that the grain is ripe until it is in 
the elevators and in the granaries. Every hour is valuable, and the amount of 
wasto time, rainy weather or anything else in there, goes to take up that time; 
they have to put it in in order to get out whole. 

Q. What hours do the farmers of Minnesota require of their hands at other sea¬ 
sons of the year than at harvest?—A. They are very reasonable after the rush of 
the season is over—the condition of farm labor. They are admitted to the family 
upon the same plane of equality, eat at the same table, partake of the same social 
conditions, practically, that a member of the family would, and the lionrs, I pre¬ 
sume, are from 7 o'clock until 8 o'clock, and in the later months of the year even 
those days are long on the farm, because it gets dark early. 

Q. Nine or ten hours of actual labor?—A. After the season, the rush of work 
is over. W T hen there is a crowd around, everybody works late at night to finish 
up; they want to get through. 

Q, Is there a tendency among agriculturists of your section of the country to 
seek other employment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For what reason, or is that covered in your paper ?—A. I covered that pretty 
fully, that particular feature of it. I will say that it is generally on account of 
the isolation, the lack of social enjoyment and intercourse, the yearning for the 
society of others, for excitement, for amusement, as compared with the drudgery 
and monotony of farm life. I show in my papier here where a very large per 
cent of the inmates of the insane asylums of the country are from i armers’ wives 
and daughters, due to the result of monotony and irksomeness and the lack of 
social intercourse with others, long dreary winters and all that sort of thing, 
which go to drag down the systems of those less ragged than their neighbors, and 
due also from the education which the yonng men and the vonng women of to-day 
get. Their education is of snch a character that it creates an ambition in their 
hearts to rise above their conditions. They see that they have been drudging 
along on the farm at hard laborious work, with little prospect of ever achieving 
any great results except the natural growth of the valuation to the land. The 
income from the land itself can scarcely keep up decent appearances and pay the 
interest, probably, upon the mortgage, taxes, and other fixed charges. They find 
very little hope of ever realizing any great amount of income from that source, 
and they seek othev avenues of occupation which they hope will bring them bettor 
returns at less sacrifice than they endure as the result of farm life. 

Q. Can you suggest any remedy for these evils?—A. Yes; I believe that if 
farming can be made profitable the condition of the farmer will be reversed. fis 
will have in his house much of the necessaries of life and some of the comforts, 
He will possibly have his children educated to some of ths aocompllshmento to 
music, have some books in his bouse, a library, papers, magasifits, all thewer 
attendant paraphernalia that goes to make home Ufa pleasant and oomfortoMa^ 
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Q. Do you sot think that qslte a large proportion of the farmers, in the older 
States particularly, have those things you have enumerated now?—A. Possibly 
they have, but a great many have not. Most of those who have, unfortunately, 
are leaving the farms to tenants and going into the cities to'secnre the enjoyment 
of that which their means can secure for them in the shape of associations and all 
those attendant cq> ditions. 

Q. And vou would take it then that if a fanner is able to get some of these 
luxuries of life, it Hi kes him want to go to the city?—A. No; not particularly. I 
say that where he is without them, and as farming as a business proposition is not 
a profitable enterprise, he naturally directs his attention to somewhere else, some 
other mode of living, especially among the younger members of the family. They 
are not contented to stay upon the farm and drudge away without any reasonable 
prospect of ever getting any further up. As I said before, the education of the 
young man, which is much better than it was in the earlier days, has educated 
him to have the ambition to rise above his neighbors or his present condition, and 
when he sees no prospect for achieving that condition in life on the farm he 
naturally turns to the city and to other occupations, thus making farming unprofit¬ 
able and unpopular. 

Q. When I asked you for a remedy, you said if farming could be made profit¬ 
able. why so and so would occur. How would yon make it profitable?—A. By 
getting him a market for his goods, and not compel him to raise his goods at cost 
and less than cost. 

Q. How would you get a market'?—A. By getting to a place where people would 
consume his products; finding a country that has stomachs to fill with his prod¬ 
ucts; utilize every agency, every means that can be employed to clear away every 
impediment and obstacle in the way of securing proper trade relations with those 
countries, and create a competition with those who combine together, and give 
him 15 and 20 cents a bushel more for his grain and 2 or 3 cents a pound more for 
raisinghis cotton. 

Q. Where, in your opinion, is that opportunity for making this export mar¬ 
ket?—A. Most of the people of the world live in the Asiatic and Oriental countries. 
That is covered in my statement. 

Q. Have you any other suggestions to offer as to remedies to improve the condi¬ 
tion of agriculturists?—A. I have only one remedy, as I said before, and that is 
to make farming profitable; and there is only one way to make it profitable, and 
that is to get him better prices for the things he has to raise. 

Q. And the way to get better prices is togive him better markets?—A. Yes; and 
that involves the question of American shipping. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is covered in your paper?—A. Yes; I have covered 
both of thoee subjects. 

Q. In general, What is yonr idea abont the restoration of the merchant marine'?— 
A. My idea is that it is absolutely necessary, ami it is second in importance only 
to the foreign markets. It is necessary to have the shipping to extend those mar¬ 
kets as a result of their own natural inclination. When we are dependent upon 
foreign nations to carry our goods to foreign markets, which are often in competi¬ 
tion with their own countries' products, you can see at once we are very materially 
handicapped. 

Q. Are we carrying onr goods in foreign bottoms?—A. As far as we can get 
them. Lots of onr products can not go because there are no foreign bottoms nor 
American bottoms to carry them in. Lots of the markets are waiting and open 
for them, bnt there are no bottoms of any kind for them. 

<j. What is your idea inreference to restoring the American merchant marine?— 
A. It would be quicker to subsidize the merchant marine. 

Q. That is very generally heldby the farmers?—A. Yes; that has been passed by 
our general assembly as absolutely necessary, the National Fanners’ Alliance; 
also the National Fanners’ Congress, and ourselves. I could illustrate very 
clearly bow important that would be. For instance, we would have facilities, 
vessels of, say, 10,000 tons—take 3 vessels that would leave our Western ports daily. 
Of course this whole question of American shipping is only applied to the Pacific 
Ocean trade, as the Atlantic Ocean trade is pretty well covered. But we would 
be at a disadvantage there in competing with foreign nations; but if we could go 
to work and have, say, 2 vessels of 20.000 tons capacity daily leaving onr shores 
with agricultural and mineral products at a subsidy of, say, fc a ton, it would cost 
ns $10,000 a day; that wonld be paid out for shipping for 800 days in the year; 
that would make (12,000.000, which could be taken from Hie appropriations for 
public buildings and river and harbor bills and scarcely missed, on account of the 
recklessness which very often is involved in the expenditureof those moneys. We 
have an illustration in St, Paul to illustrate this point in our public building. I 
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think there was something like 1800,000 put in in the first place, and they found 
that that was not enough, that they wanted more money put into it, and the only 
way to spend that money, according to my way of looking at it, was to run m a 
big tower 200 or 800 feet high, which was of no use, and to build a dam between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul that will never amount to three straws except to give 
the boys at the university a chance to pull their boats. Here are the great agri¬ 
cultural interests of this country left to be reduced almost to pauperism, while 
they are so lavish in their appropriations in other directions. 

Q. Have you examined the shipping bill now beforttthe Senate?—A. No; I have 
not; I have not seen it; I did not know that there was one. 

Q. There is one—I expect it will be up before the next session—in the line of 
subsidizing.—A. I am glad to hear that. My idea is that our association will 
send a representative down there, possibly myself, to look after that feature of it. 

Q. It is on the same line you suggested, only you have a little different idea 
maybe.—A. Never mind; if we can secure that it will be a guaranty that our 
products will get a proper share of attention. That is what we want. These 
countries will become our customers. That will naturally enhance the value of 
our productions in ti e United States and bring on a real era of prosperity and 
make the fanner prosperous. He can then employ men and pay dhem reasonable 
wages; he will not have to work so much himself; he can give his family some of 
the advantages of education, an opportunity to become educated rather than to 
be out hustling in the field. I tell you it makes a big difference between listening 
to theoretical farmers and going from house to house, as I am obliged to do in my 
capacity, and hearing what they say. Men can tell you who work for the colleges 
and write for the papers; you go into the farmer's house and sleep in his bed 
and break bread with him, and you will have a different idea. 

CJ. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) What part of the country do you refer to?—A. I 
might say all over. 1 cover a considerable range in the course of a year. There 
are some—I don't say they are all that way—we have a representative of our 
organization who lives in a $72,000 house and is a millionaire farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. Cosher.) What is the nationality of the farmers as you have met 
them? -A. Well, they are of all classes. Up our way there are a great many Scan¬ 
dinavians among them, and a great many Germans and Irish. 

Q. Do they make a good class of citizens; all industrious, hard-working people?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Successful farmers?—A. Practically; they work hard. 

Q. is there or not a tendency among them to colonize?—A. In the communities 
whore they colonize I can not see that they make as rapid progress as they do where 
they are promiscuous. 

CjJ. Do they not assimilate with the Americans and become good citizens as 
quickly?-A. Well.no; not exactly that. They are good citizens all rightenough, 
but what I mean is, they seem to import the ideas of their own country and are 
slower to Americanize themselves and catch up and keep pace with their Yankee 
neighbors. 

y. Do they seem todesire to reserve the use of their foreign tongue and customs?— 
A. Yes; there are sections of the country in our society where thev can not under¬ 
stand English. 

Q. Do you think that is beneficial or otherwise?—A, No; I think it is otherwise. 

I think if they would fraternize and mix up with their neighbors that the exchange 
ot different country ideas and American ideas would sharpen up their intellects 
and make them better and more prosperous and more adaptable. 

y. Does the tendency to preserve the use of their foreign language tend to retard 
the education of the coming generation?—A. I think it does. 

Q. What do you know of the public-school facilities among the farmers; are 
they sufficient or otherwise?—A. They are pretty well, except np in the frontier 
countries; they are pretty well established, pretty fairly represented. 

Q. Has Minnesota a good public-school system?—A. Very good, indeed. 

Q. Do you think that it is tolerably well adapted to the needs of the farming com¬ 
munity?—A. I do, so far as the publio schools go. I don’t think they go far enongh. 

I have very peculiar ideas about our public schools. I believe that there is too 
much theory and less of real practical knowledge taught to children, but that is 
more so in the cities than in the country. We are not considering the cities, I sup- 
pose, in this case. There is not enongh of education of any kina in the country, 
because it don’t last long enough. It don’t go far enough. 

Q. What is the average school year in the country—how many months?—A. Olf 
I wouldn’t want to say. They have a certain number of days. 

Q' (By Senator Ryle.) In that you imply that the curriculum don’t extend far 
enough?—A. Well, the child don't study long enongh to get to the end. They 
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don’t have enough practical knowledge. In the agricultural districts my idea is 
that a certain amount tonching on agricultural subjects should lie taught with 
the other rudiments, arithmetic and grammar, and these other thi ugs - the nature 
of plants, and the stock and the animals and other things raised on the farm. Give 
them some idea of theoretical fanning, and they would like it; give the girls some 
notions of sewing and baking and some of the practical and useful employments 
which they will be afterwards probably called upon to carry ont rather than a 
superficial idea and the general notion tnat prevails, especially in the city schools, 
that labor is disreputable and children are better than their parents, an l all that 
sort of thing; and they learn a little of Delsarte movements and notions, and are 
absolutely unqualified to take up the duties of wife or servant in the honse. They 
must all be typewriters or something of that kind—clerks in store?. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Your idea is that the curriculum of the country schools 
is not adapted to the needs of the scholars?—A. I don't think it is. 

And you would transplant from thecitiei some of the features of the manual- 
traming schools, as far as the girls are concerned at least, to the country schools?— 
A. I would certainly teach them something practical. 

Q. Have you any further suggestions to offer along the educational line?—A. 
Well, that is 31 far as I would like to go upon tho Bubjeet of those small schools. 

Q. Taxation—anything to offer on that?—A. Yes; that is a very fruitful and 
important item to the fanners. 

Q. Do you think the farmers pay as much taxes as they ought to?—A. I think 
they pay a great deal more than they ought to as compared with other industries. 

Q. Any remedy to offer for the evil?—A. lhavo, I believe in taxing every article 
of property, whether it is visible or invisible, on its full cash value, and not a per¬ 
centage of it. v 

Q. Isn't that the theory of most present systems?—A. No; I don’t think so. At 
least we find a difference up our way. 

Q. I said theory.—A. Theory? Yes: posdbly. Itissupposed to lie. I will give 
you an illustration. I appeared a year ago before our State board of equalization. 
There was a question of raising the taxes all around. Some of the cities imagined 
that-they were paying too much taxes, and they went to work and cut clown the 
valuation of the real estate so as to reduce the total valuation and reduce the State 
tax; and the farmers, of course, objected considerably, and I was sent before the 
board. And we fonnd the merchants i n the city coming up there to object to being 
raised, and that everybody else opposed the valuation of real estate being reduced 
all over the State, because it would naturally raise the rate of taxation and fall 
upon the farmers—natnra’ly, too. We fonnd among our merchants and jobbers 
men—leading representatives of their class-that came in there, who were rated 
at $1 ,000,000 nml who were carrying insurance of $; 50.000, making a statement that 
865,000 was all that they ought to pay taxes on, It is going on now in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. They said, “If you tax ns you will drive ns ont of this State 
and this city. ” Now, 1 have estimated that on tho different franchises and puhlic 
utilities that are not on the books at all—hanking, stocks, and a thousand and one 
other Invisible and valuable securities—something over $300,000,000 escapes taxa¬ 
tion in our State, and what wo want to do is to make t hese values that those people 
have npon the stock boards of the coun ry a basis for taxation, und to have onr 
register of deeds, or whoever would be tho proper authority, put a stamp on these 
certificates of stock, showing that the tax has been paid before they wul be con¬ 
sidered a legal asset, if you will call it so—before they will he transferable, the 
same as .taxes on property or anything would be a lien on the estate, whatever it 
would be—before it is transferable from one party to another. And it seems to 
me that we finally must get to a point where we must have Federal legislation, 
because for each State to undertake to do that would practically ruin that State 
as against another, and there mast be some Federal law. 

Q. Why not a State law to raiso definite taxation?—A. It would drive people 
out of that State to other States that didn’t have it. What I am getting at is that 
it most be a general law; it must cover every State. If any State escaped that, 
that would be the State to which those people wonid flee to do their badness and 
escape the tax. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that all direct taxes have their origin in each and every State 
by State authority, and that no direct taxes are now levied bv national authority? ■ 
A. I think so; bnt what I was getting at was that there should be some general 
&]aw, some uniform law, that all the States shouldwdopt. 

•- Q. That might necesdtate an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States if Congress is to be empowered to regulate taxation for^Jtate purposes?— 
A, Well,! did not go far enough into the details of it; but the point 1 make is 
„ that you want to put everyone on the same plane of equality, and not have one 
commnnity pay about 8 per coat on their valuations and the other sections or the 
farmers pay 100 per cent 
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Q. Yonr idea is that in the taxation of franchises lies the source of great revenue 
that is not utilized for the raising of taxes and should he?—A. Should be. 

Q. You said that von had estimated that there wore $300,000,000 worth of prop¬ 
erty in Minnesota that escapes taxation. Do you linow the assessed valuation of 
taxable property in your State as equalized by the State board?—A. Well, I could 
not call it offhand now. 

Q. Well, approximately; do you know whether it is one or five hundred mil¬ 
lions?—A. Oil, yes; more than that. 

Q. More than which, the greater figure?—A. Yes. We raise $8,000,000 a year 
taxation for State purposes. That was a matter that was dismissed by our board 
at that time, that it was in that neighborhood, taking off these valuations from 
the jobbers, who, for instance, as I said, there were men carrying $750,000 
insurance and only paying taxes on $85,000, and that represented very nearly the 
same ratio of all the balance of the jobbing interest. 

Q, What have you to sny on the subject of the decline in prices of agricultural 
products?—A. That really becomes a matter of supply and demand. We also 
have a lot of other attendant conditions, such as gambling in these products, that 
cuts a material figure in establishing and fixing prices. 

Q. Have you anything to say on the increase of acreage under cultivation? Has 
that anything to do with the decline in prices?—A. I don't think so, because the 
bigger the acreage is the bigger the price; the acreage does not cut any figure 
about the price. 

Q. Whutdoyouknowof bonanza farming?—A. Well, bonanza farming, 1 would 
prefer to leave to those people. Those fellows have been wiped out. A cyclone 
passed over the (Jrandy farm, and practically annihilated him. 

Q. By Senator Kylk. ) Is there a tendency of big farms to divide up into small 
farms?—A. No. I think they are a detriment to the community. I believe 
bonanza farming is only profitable in this way: Thero is a condition existing 
among the middlemen, which probably you have had under investigation here, 
and which Congress has lmd under investigation—the subject of elevators. That 
grain which can be preserved intact from that section of the country which is the 
homo of No. 1 Northern—where that can be preserved intact, as I say—and moved 
in bulk to export points such as Buffalo and New York, there is a premium of 
from 8 to v cents above tho natural grade, which it can be given outside pointson 
account of the superiority of tho. article above the grade. In that way very often 
much of the loss sustained by other farmers is escaped by these men because they 
can ship the cars direct. They avoid the combinations of local elevators, pressing 
down the prices 2 or 3 cents a bushel and as much as 7: they have had it as much 
as 7. 


Q. It has been said here that if wheat of the quality which you now mention 
could be gotten at Liverpool unmixed it would bring 15 cents a bushel more than 
at present?—A. I don’t know what it would lie there. I know that these men get 
a premium of 5 cents a bushel at Buffalo. I don’t know how much it would be 
beyond that point. 

Q. Is it possible for the farmers in your organization to ship their wheat 
together?—A. Not yet. We are arriving at that point now. We are building a 
line of farmers’ elevators all over the Northwest now, so that within a year or so 
we will be able to do that. This year I have promoted about 83 farmers’ ele¬ 
vators, and last year we had building and in operation about 148. 

Q. Is this a new movement?—A. Yes; itis the result of this agitation. Itisthe 
only way to take care of matters at the local point; it is the only way to establish 
competition. 

Q. Is it a farmers’stock company?—A. Yes; they run their own elevators sepa¬ 
rately and distinctly for themselves, and then the organization or society stands 
back of them and supports them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the railroads give you any facilities or any 
encouragement?—A. Yes. I must sav they are giving ns all the encouragement 
possible now, but it has been a hard and bitter fight to get them to that point. 
We have been fortunate in soonring the services of Mr. Hill; he gives our hooaes 
the right of way all over his lines in the country. 

Q. How abont the terminus?—A. The terminus we can not handle yet. We 
shall have to wait until we can build our own terminals. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Will Mr. Hill give you terminal facilities?—A. X think 
he will. He has not exactly said so, but he has practically intimated a ' 
half a oent, which is very reasonable. It is cheaper to pay thRt rats 1 
engage in the bnilding of elevators. He has large facilities for any amount. 

Q. Half a cent what?—A. Half a cent a bushel storage charges te terminus. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Whioh would mean keeping it separate?—A, Yes. 

<], (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) This is n very important subject; we would like to 
have yon go into it as far as yon can — A. 1 don’t know how you can get around 
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the question of mixing grain. Grain is sold on the markets of the world, as I 
understand it, npon grade; that is, for export. 1 am not fully posted on that sub¬ 
ject, but my impression is that the grade which the farmer goes on, No. t and 
No. 2, is a far different grade from what is sold in Liverpqpl and the markets. 
There is a wide range between the two, and everything lies in the successful and 
prosperous condition of the elevator and grain-handling business. There is more 
money made on the g-ain after it leaves the farmers' hands, by the several different 
men through whose hands it will pass, with possibly the exception of what ve will 
call the commission of 1 cent for disposing of it; that is the last of all, whether it 
is a cent or half a cent—the last of all the fixed charges and unfixed charges. The 
manipulation by which the grain can be converted is the source of the greatest 
profit of those who are engaged in the business; and if we could establish in some 
way a national grade, and then have our grain bought and sold at a premium or 
a discount according to that grade, I believe that the farmer would have some 
show of getting some of the profit which the value of the grain should bring him 
which now goes to the other fellow. I am not satisfied but what we could get a 
still better reduction upon freight rates. I believe that freight rates are too high, 
although we were fortunate enough in the Northwest to seen; e about a 11 per 
cent reduction last year voluntarily from the railroads as the result of our organ¬ 
ization's cooperation and work with the railroad comp, n.es; or, in other words, 
we secured from Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, a reduction which had to be fol¬ 
lowed by the others to meet competition. That is how w e got it of the other fel¬ 
lows. That reduction amounted in round numbers to §1,1(10.001) on the Great 
Northern, and with the other roads amounted in round numbers to $1,400,000. 
We sdso secured through the cooperation of Mr. Hill, as I said I efore, a reduction 
of a cent and a half or a cent and a quarter, which all the Buffalo ele\ ato s were 
charging at one time. Mr. Hill started his prices at a half a cent, and set. the 
price upon 208,000,000 bushels of grain that went through those elevators, which 
represented a reduction of §1,500,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Cong Eli.) On elevator charges?—A. Forelevator charges, which was 
a saving to the farmer on top of the §11,100,000 last year. We also secured the 
cooperation of Mr. Hill in establishing those elevators, which has been th ; means 
of promoting such a tremendous amount of them this year and reversing he 
policy of the past; and with the starting of this lino the other lines were obliged 
to get into line and do the same thing. Some of the companies there are very 
reluctant to allow those elevators to lie built, especially where they come in com¬ 
petition with established com lit ons or land companies along their roads, and where 
it is not at a competitive point we sometimes have considerable ditticu ty in 
gett.ng sites. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do the farmers stand by you in the conflict?— A. Oh, 

yes. 

Q. Between the land companies?—A. Oh. yes; we find no difficulty in that. 

Q. I have heard that sometimes they will not; that when it comes to a cooper¬ 
ative society, they will patronize the cheapest. What have you to say on that '— 
A. Ourpolicy is that the local elevator shall pay the highest price less 2 cents or 
operating charges. Where it goes lielow that price the land companies w 11 offer 
say a cent above that; they will give 1 cent for haulirg the grain to the lend 
company, or keep their honse closed or open whenever the conditions are e ual. 

O. Yon said that this reduction secured in the freight and elevator charges went 
to the benefit of the larm. In your opinion did the consumer receive an ; of tuat 
benefit?—A. I think so, to the extent that it is not governed by the uufhopoly of 
the business. 

o. What I am getting at is whether the reduction in those charges brought a 
higher price to the producer of the grain or a lower price to the consumer oi it — 
A. The producer got a higher price; ho got the price less the freight to market. 
To-day upon the stock exchange here, the board of trade, it iaabontTOcentsa bushel. 
Take it up there in our section of the country where the great bulk of our ■ Top- 
erty is wheat—we have the wheat crop of the country, of the world for ihat ni t- 
ter—the average price that the farmer gets for his grain is in the neighborhood of 
60 cents, notwithe.anding the price generally quoted is 70 cents. That 0 cents 
includes all the fixed ana intermediate chargee, freights and handling, and every¬ 
thing else, which the farmer does not get. 1 find that gra n about 150 m lei from 
market brings about 00 cents: more than 250 miles, about 55 cents. At about 400 
•miles—when that grain conies over .00 miles -the price is down in the neighbor¬ 
hood of about 4 5 cents. Sotakethevaluethatisatth i farther end of the wheat belt 
and the value at the near point and average it all up and it runs in the neightwr- 
hood of 55 cent*. So that it is very misleadi g when people talk*about 0-cent 
wheat. The farmer does not get 70 cents 1 or it. He practically, on an average, 
gets 53 cents for it at that price; and it costs to take it to New York about 25 cents, 
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figuring by the New York quotations, which shows that it praotically costs about 
one-halt what it costs to raise a bushel ot wheat to market it, to get it to New 
York, to the seaboard. 

The main parpo.se of our organization is to look after the interests of agriculture 
in a nonpartisan way, just like the manufacturers look alter their interest. In 
other words. 1 am frank to say we are organizing a combination that is bigger 
than any other combination. We are organizing one trust to fight another trust. 
That is about as short a way as I can get it. The only way to resist them is to 
make a bigger one to control them. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) is there much diversity of agricultural products in your 
section?—A. Yes; considerable. It has been found .hat diversified farming is 
absolutely necessary in a good portion of the Northwest to make up for the loss by 
raising a crop as a crop; that is to say, it is found more profitable to convert the 
crop al ter it is raised into stock, to dairying, dairy products, butter, things of that 
kind, than to market the crop as a crop. 

Q. Speaking of transportation charges, have they increased or decreased during 
recent years?—A. They have decreased. 

Q. Do you think they are lower or higher than they ought to be at the present 
time?-A. 1 think theyare too high yet. Still I have no reason to complain about 
agricultural prouucts, when I come to consider other articles of transportation, 
sucli as coal and lumber and things of that kind. 

y. Then the tendency is downward?—A. It has not been. I think those 
particular things aro extremely high. 

y. Is the tendency to increase those charges?—A. No; not to increase them, but 
the condition is permanent—that. is. it has continued to be at a point that was 
early established, when the country was thinly settled and business was scarce; 
the same rates prevail at this time that prevailed then, and I think it is an injus¬ 
tice. The volume of business now is probably four times as much as it was then, 
but the rates are ,iust as great. 

Q. You speak of having some reductions in freight charges and elevator 
charges by Mr. Hill and the Great Northern. Isn’t the tendency in general about 
the country for transportation rates to be reduced?—A. No; I don't think so. 
This was not voluntary. The association had a bill to reduce freight rates in 
general 20 per cent. 

Q. This is a counter movement on the part of the railways?—A. Yes; this was 
given in exchange for carrying that proposition out upon the whole. Wo were 
going to make a campaign matter of it and send farmers to the legislature to 
enac t that law. 

Q. idd you make that campaign?—A. No; on account of getting the reduction 
upon our own particular product. The others have to give that reduction, and 
that went into operation ahead of the legislature’s meeting. 

Q. Have you any good-roads movement in your State?—A. Well, there is a lot 
of tala about making roads; it has got about so far with us. 

Q. You have not had any results coming from this talk?—A. No; I don't think 
so. We have a lot of talk going on just now. We are going to have a big time 
at our State fair; that is about all it amounts to. That is most important, to make 
farming a pleasant occupation, to say the least. 

< 4 - Vou think it is more important that way than as a financial proposition?— 
A. Yes. 

Upon the subject of trusts—I fed a little reluctant about going into that- 

Cj. (By Senator Kyi.e.) (Interrupting.) You are organizing a great big one 
yourself.—A. Yes—on account of its partaking more or less of a political, partisan 
character. 

Q. It is an economic question. It is contended by many economists that trusts 
should be a benefit to the American people and will be What do yon think of 
it?—A. I just had a discussion here the other day with a friend of mine. I see 
the kid-glove people are thinking of going into the mannfactnre of gloves, and 
will probably invade the European countries, and that they intend to do away 
with the jobber and the traveling man and the advertising department and the 
retailer, and put their gloves on sale in one store in any particular city or town 
that they choose to use as a distributing point. These men claim that they are 
only getting 10 per cent upon the value of their product in the roundabout way 
that it goes now to the consumer. They made up their mind they could dispense 
with the jobber and the retailer and the traveling men and all that sort of thing 
and get about 40 per cent for their product. ... 

Q. Without additional cost to the consumer?—A. Without additional oast to 
them. They now go to work and say, We will reduce that to the consumer; we 
will sell it to them at 20 per cent, ana we will get 20 per cent, and in that oaae the 
consumer Is actually the beneficiary. All trusts are not as philanthropic as these 
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people are, and the point I wanted to make was that if this was State socialism 
the State would get the benefit of that condition, the reduction of the cost of 
manufacturing the urticle, while it now goes to build up the trust. I believe that 
If State socialism should control those trusts and those combines it would be a 
benefit to the whole. 

Q. And then you would get every product of industry into the hands of the 
State before you got through?—A. Where there is a combination to strangle com¬ 
petition let them pay as a penalty the portion of the dividends which are paid on 
watered stock. The trusts are bringing on a state of socialism that the most 
ardent socialists never dreamed of. It is hastening rapidly ift that direction. We 
have people up iu our State—one of those men will appear before yon, and he will 
tell you that there ate 850,000 traveling men, and that 10 per cent, 85,000, have 
been out of a job, and the wago list of those people have been $17,500,000 a year; 
and of those who are left the reduction which has taken place since the organisa¬ 
tion of these trusts has amounted to$17,500,000 more, making $35,000,000 reduction 
in the wages of traveling men alone as a result of these trusts. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That is, in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who compiled these figures?—A. The president of the National Traveling 
Men's Association. He will be one of your witnesses up in Minneapolis. 

Q. Anything further on trusts?—A. As I said—I want to be frank about it—the 
only way we are going to fight trusts is with a cooperative trust. We will pre¬ 
vent those fellows from forming a trust by which we will be tributary to their 
demands. In other words, we will resist their attempt to throttle us by getting 
our goods away from us for less than we are entitled to. 

Q. Are you interested in existing pure-food laws?—A. Yes; all farmers are 
interested in pure-food laws. 

(,). Should they be State or Federal, in your judgment?—A. I think there should 
be a Federal law, from (he very fact that our main products, all our American 
products, must stand the test of reliability in the markets of tho world; and any 
agency that will establish thoroughly tho reliability of our goods will give themu 
market value greater than if any suspicion attached to them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) National inspection and brand?—A. Everything should 
be branded as it goes out, because those things will eventually come back on the 
farmer. To illustrate that point, if our grain in Minnesota was removed from the 
control of the many hands through which it would pass, the grain of Minnesota 
would have in the markets of tho world a premium of 3 or 4 cents a bushel. But 
it is so degraded by tho time it reaches tho soiling point that its value is gone; it 
is degraded; it has passed out; so that the grade which thefarmer must part with 
is a very different grade from what is sold by tho middleman in transit. Our 
association has absolutely passed on that. 

Q. In favor of a national pure-food law and inspection law and brand?—A. Yes; 
and branding absolutely. 

Q. What can you say of tho operation of existing Federal and State laws to pre¬ 
vent the spread of diseases among domestic animals, etc?—A. All t hat sortof thing 
is very important; and under that head I wish to suggest that while I have notin 
general very much regard for theoretical farming as given by our professors and 
that class of fellows in our agricultural colleges, at the same time the line of 
experiment which those institutions are bringing forth and presenting to the 
minds of practical farmers—the farm must be the final workshop that it is to be 
worked out of—are of immense advantage to agriculture as a whole, especially 
the pests, BUCh as grasshoppers and chinch bugs and those sort of things, which the 
average farmer can not handle. The experience of professional men along those 
lines are absolutely necessary to check the ravages which would some time prob¬ 
ably obliterate a crop, and it is absolutely necessary to sustain them, while I nave, 
as I said before, certain opinions about these men as practical farmers. 

I here introduce an article in this week's issue of our paper that will give you 
some idea as to how we build our elevators; also some extracts from a pamphlet 
covering the subject. 

(The matter referred to follows.) 

[F.A.and I, V. Dept. Edited by J.C. Hanley'.] 

ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION FOR COOPERATIVE FARMERS’ ELEVATORS—IMPOR¬ 
TANT POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

In order that a uniform and important feature of organizing cooperative farm- 
ers’plevators may be put into general use, I have been repeatedly asked to furnish 
Jibe main points for pnblication, which are here given: 

1. Name .—Give name and location of the enterprise, viz, Fanners’ Cooperative 
Association of New Richmond, Wis. (or any other station). 
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2 . Object.—The object of this association is to conduct a general elevator busi¬ 
ness, such as buying, storing, selling, shipping, and handling grain, and buying 
and selling merchandise (if you choose). 

S. Capital stock.— The capital stock of this association will consist of 500 shares 
at $20 each, or $10,000. 

4. Grain growers' and alliance societies.— In order to secure the support and 
services of the business agency of the Grain Growers’ and Farmers’ Alliance asso¬ 
ciations, we will make all shipments through the business agency of the above- 
named societies. 

5. Stockholders.— Each stockholder must hold at least one share to lie entitled 
to a vote. "Shareholders shall be limited to five shares, and each stockholder shall 
have but one vote, regardless of the number of shares of stock held by him. 

(1. Speculating.— There shall be no speculating in holding grain for a rise iu the 
market. Sales of receipts to be made daily. This will prevent gambling and 
loss. 

7. Selling.— When a carload of grain is in the house of a certain grade, load it 
and attach draft to bill of lading. Take same to your local banker and draw 
three-fourths of value of grain in car (which will practically be all the cash you 
will have invested, as the one-fourth will be left to pay freight, switching, weighing, 
inspection, and commission charges, balance to be returned to you when commis¬ 
sion man has finally disposed of car and made returns). 

S. Borrowing money. —When you borrow money, do it from your local bank if 
possible. Give your notes for the amount of money you need. Pay for your 
accommodation and let the transaction end there. Don't let the banker undertake 
to run your business for you. Keep him on the other side of your counter, as he 
keeps you on the outside of his counter. Never borrow money from a commission 
firm. It is the rock upon which all farmers and independent elevators split. 
They will offer you unlimited money to buy. This means that you will fill up 
your house with 20,000 to 30,000 bushels, and have $10,000 to $15,000 invested in 
grain. If the market goes up they always wait for it to go higher, and won’t sell. 
When it goes lower they wait for it to rise, and finally sell at a loss. This creates 
distrust and discouragement for the stockholders and they soon are willing to part 
with their stock tor any price, and the commission firm “scoops iu” the elevator 
as their reward for liberality in lending “all the money the elevator wanted.” 
By selling daily there will be no lasses, and $1,500 to $2,000 will buy all the grain 
you can handle, by shipping daily and drawing on each car soon as loaded. This 
gives you your money to buy next day again, and so on. 

0. Commission men.— Never take chances on sending your grain to anycommis- 
sion firm without drawing on them as soon as car is loaded. This will insure you 
against loss from careless and irresponsible firms (there are some). 

10 . Elevator manager.— ’Sever permit your manager to speculate or gamble. 
Give him his instructions; then Bee that he carries them out. 

11. Sinking fund.— Provide 1 per cent of the value of the business your elevator 
does for a sinking fund. This fund will be used for buying grain and to .loan to 
your stockholders on grain deposited in elevator of, say, U0 per cent of value. This 
fund will also provide for increasing capacity of house, making repairs, and all 
unusual contingencies. 

12 Storing grain.— Stockholders should have the option of storing then - grain at 
one-half the rates charged to outsiders. 

I t. Patroiuige. —ln order to attract tho patronage of all farmers, a society of 
Farmers’ Alliance or Grain Growers’ Association should be formed out of each 
elevator association to back up and patronize each elevator association. This 
can be done by wiping out the fees and dues from these societies, and let the busi¬ 
ness which the members of these farmers’ societies will bring to the farmers’ 
elevator create the fund which th s business agency can secure from the firms with 
whom contracts are made, to pay in a portion of their commission to the business 
agency. This will not cost either the elevator or the patrons of the elevator a 
cent, but will create a fund that can be used to build up the elevator association 
and extend the membership of the Grain Growers' Association, so that it will 
enroll every fanner in the locality who will pledge himself to haul his grain to the 
farmers’ elevator. This will build up the elevator, the graingrowers’ society, and 
the business agency, without costing any of these interests a cent, while it will 
secure all the benefits of the business agency, of a personal representative at ter¬ 
minal points to look after their interests free of charge,’ and secure them elevator 
sites from railroad grading, docking, weighing, and looking after commission 
men whom we receive complaint against, and all reasonable servioe that can be 
obtained as such representatives, without cost. All stockholders are expected to 
haul their own grain to their elevator. The only exception to this rule is when 
the line elevators pay higher than their own. Give your grain to the other fellow 
while he buys at a loss. Ha; 1 to your own house when prices are even. 
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H. Margins. —Farmers' elevators are expected to pay the highest market price 
for the farmers’ grain at their station. It is generally paid up to w.thin 1 to Hi 
cents per bushel of terminal market prices, less freight. This margin is to cover 
costof operation and the dividends to stockholders. Don’t make this margin too 
great; or you will lo eyour patronage. 

The ii’iove features are what nearly all of our new farmers’elevators are adopt¬ 
ing, and which are giving best satisfaction where they are in operation. 


BUILDING AN ELEVATOR—POINTS TO CONSIDER IN BUILDING A FARMERS’ ELEVATOR. 

A few items to consider by farmers in connection with the building of a farmers’ 
elevator: 

1. Ascertain if you are getting full market prices for your grain at your local 
station. This is important. 

3. Compare prices at your statiou with prices at other stations where there is a 
farmers’ elevator. 

3. After finding out what advanced price you can get by establishing an elevator 
controlled by yourselves, multiply tills adviinc i to the number of bushels of grain 
marketed at such station each, year, and the amount wi 1 demonstrate wha, the 
locality ha3 lost by the absonce of a farmers' elevator. This item will determine 
at once whether it is profitable to build or not. 

4. If you decide that it would lie profitable to build, the first thing to do is to 
call a meeting of the farmers of the locality. (We'will furnish any community 
literature, posters, etc., for getting up meetings free. We will appoint a chairman 
to call the first meeting of any one desiring to act in th s capacity.) 

5. Form a temporary organiza; ion, then get up a big meeting. Have it thor¬ 
oughly advertised and secure all the farmers tributary to your local station to come 
into your organization and subscribe stock to build vour elevator. 

(i. See that fanners own and control the stock. If any farmer desires to give 
np his Btock for any reason, let him surrender it to the association. 

7. Allow each stockholder one vote, regardless of the amount of stock owned. 
This puts t..o small stockholder on the same footing as the large stockholder, and 
gives ranch better satisfaction. 

8. After subscribing be sure you pay it. 

9. Decide the size of the elevator to be built. In estimating the cost of same 
you will be safe in estimating at 15 to 17 cents per bushel capacity on houses from 
20,000 to 30,000 bushels. The larger the capacity, the less cost per bushel. The 
selection of the bestup-to-dato machinery will also figure in the first cost, but will 
be more satisfactory and cheapest in the end. 

10. In order to secure the best results let your contract to some reliable firm 
who makes a apecialty of building elevators. This precaution saves lots of trouble 
and dissatisfaction, which generally results when local builders, without large 
experience in this line of work, attempt to experiment in building such houses, 
requiring absolute accuracy and substantial foundations to prevent settling and 
derangement of machinery. 

11. After building your elevator be sure you patronize it. Some farmers’ 
elevator companies make it so severe that any member found hauling grain to a 
competitor will forfeit his stock. 


RAILROAD COOPERATION IN PROVIDING SITES AND RIGHT OF WAT. 

After considerable corresjKindence and personal conference with the general 
officers of the railroads operating lines in the Northwest, the general business 
agent of the alliance has been successful in securing the consent of every line to 
cooperate with this office in establishing fanners' elevators along their lines where 
they had sites on their right of way and where such houses would be built in 
accordance with the rules aud requirements of the railway company, such as size, 
quality of structure, saf ety from fire, and other requirements of general interest, 
noth to the elevator and railroad companies. 

We are pleased to announce that we have been successful in changing the set 
policy of hostility of certain railway lines towards this character of elevators, and 
while there Is some opposition to the erection of fanners’ elevator%at1ocaI points, 
it may be well to inform the business agent at once wherever there is a farmers’ 
elevator contemplated throughout the Northwest, so that notice of such can be 
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filed with the general office, and instructions to the local agent can be given to 
facilitate the selection of satisfactory sites on the right of way. 

The proper way to proceed is to file your application for site with your local 
railway agent, who forwards same to division superintendent,, and so on to the 
proper official in charge of these matters. 

In forwarding information in reference to building elevators be sure that you 
mention whether it is a farmers' independent or line elevator. Some roads will 
permit only farmers’ elevators on their right of way. Give the following infor¬ 
mation: 

1. Name oLstation and State. 

2. Name of rail way you desire to locate on. 

3. Name of other railways at such point. 

4. How many elevators in operation at station. 

5. How many bushels grain marketed at station. 

0. Size of elevator (capacity in bushels). 

?. State whether gasoline or steam engine will be used. . 

8. Will yon run a grinding machine or wood saw in connection? 

9. Will you use grain-cleaning machinery? 

10. Is the cash subscribed to build same, and what amount? 

Much valuable time will be saved if these suggestions are carried out. 

Address all communications to the general business agent, who will furnish 
general information on these subjects free to any locality desiring same. 

Yours respectfully, 

J, U. Hanley, 

General Businenn Agent, 1,00-1,01 Baltimore Block, St, Paul, Minn. 


(The following is the written statement submitted by Mv. Hanley, mentioned in 
the first part of his testimony:) 

The Chairman and Members of the Industrial Commission. 

Gentlemen : On behalf of the great society of which I have the honor of being a 
member and officer 1 desire to express profound appreciation of and confidence in 
the ability and integrity of the men composing the Industrial Commission, and 
their full conception of the arduous labors that surround them in seeking out a 
remedy that will reconcile the many clashing in teres ts_and give some reasonable 
solution or recommendation that can be enacted into law that will bring the 
greatest good for the greatest number, without causing an injustice to anyspecial 
interest. 

I desire to offer to this commission the earnest and active support of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of America, representing a mem¬ 
bership of something over 3,500,000 real and practical farmers and planters within 
the United States. 

This great society is composed of all shades of political, religious, and race opin¬ 
ions and prejudices of the most irreconcilable character, yetail of one mind when 
it concerns the interest of agriculture. 

I wish to convey to your minds a couple of points which we claim will be the 
happy solution of prosperous farming in the United States. 

I received from your honorable body some little leaflets entitled Topical Plan 
of Inquiry on the Conditions Of Labor and Capital Employed in Agriculture, 
which contain many interesting topics which should have careful and intelligent 
consideration, but many being subjects upon which I have not the required data 
to offer, I will not attempt to touch on any except in cases where I have some 
definite knowledge. 

I will therefore treat of such points in your leaflet ns may be of general character 
in establishing the condition that exists among the farmers to-day in the United 
States, as learned from personal observation and contact with the farmers in my 
travels through the country in my capacity as general business agent and national 
organizer of the National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union of America. 

As to Part I, seotion number 8, entitled “ Tendency of agricultural labor toseek 
other employment; causes and remedies.” I must say that there isa decided inclina¬ 
tion among the younger generation to leave the farm and seek employment in the 
already overcrowded cities of the country. Of course there are numerous reasons 
given for this desire on the part of the young man raised on the farm. Chief 
among these is the natural ambition and impulse to rise in the world and achieve 
greatness and prosperity, which is deemed impossible on the farm. Another is 
the monotony and Irksomeness which the occupant of the farm must naturally 
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endure, and the longing for the attractions which populous communities can fur¬ 
nish in the shape of sights, amusements, excitement, etc., and which are not found 
on the farm. 

Another feature that is advanced is the drudgery and small pay on the farm in 
contrast with the wages paid in cities, where the employee can wear better clothes, 
have Bhorter hours of work, and all the pleasures of a large ei ly and a better salary. 

Another great factor is the lack of home comforts and pleasant surroundings, 
which has much to do with establishing discontent with the conditions of farm 
life. 

We find that tho discontented young man or woman coming'abj'uptiy in contact 
with city ways and associations, and freed from the restraint of pagfcal watch¬ 
fulness, is often tho victim of low social conditions and vice, which are the begin¬ 
ning of depraved lives. 

This lonely condition and the mental anxiety which the farmers’ wives and 
daughters endure, make them unable to bear up under this awful strain, and with¬ 
out anything to relieve this awful monotony they break down and contribute a 
largo percentage of the inmates of the insane asylums of the country. 

These social conditions are considered the results of unprofitable farming, and 
will not be removed or reduced so long as farming remains unprofitable. 

I will now consider a few of the items that contribute to making farming unprof¬ 
itable, and attempt to show what unjust burdens agriculture must bear as com¬ 
pared with nearly every other interest, financial, social, and industrial. 

Agriculture has little or meager legislation to encourage or advance its interest. 
It pays the highest rates of taxation, and it has no means of intelligence from the 
General Government but that which is often used agaiust the farmers’ interests 
by speculators. He has no one to whom he can turn to ask for advice and counsel 
when he meets with depressed markets on the staple crops that his land or locality 
is capable of producing. Jle is told to diversify his farming; he is told to raise 
horses, and he goes into this line of industry, and when in four or five years he has 
raised horses ready for the market he finds that they are not worth as much as it 
cost him to raise them, and this advice he finds as unprofitable as on his staple 
crop. He is then asked by some of those fine agriculturists, whose farming is 
mostly done on paper. Why don't you raisp hogs? and he goes into this industry, 
and when ho has raised hogs about ready for market he finds that hog cholera gets 
into his herd, or the prices on hogs drops and the profits again disappear. Then he 
is asked why he don'traise potatoes, and he puts in a large crop, and he finds that 
he can get only 10 cents a bushel for them, and this is a failure. He would like to 

f o into dairying, and he finds that the cost is too great and the work too much for 
irn with tho facilities at his command; ft tho cost of providing shelter and doing 
the work, he is unable to bear tho expense and perform the work. So the fanner 
turns from one crop to another without regard to i he natural conditions of his 
locality as to climate, soil, market, and facilities for which lie is adapted, and 
must depend on luck or the distress of other nations or ocalities by crop failures, 
or some other dire distress, that will bring him some returns lor unproductive- 
nessof his land. And if he finds that his land is good, and Providence has been 
bountiful, and a generous harvest is on the land, then the very volume of this 
harvest assists in breaking down the price and robbing it of its value, and again 
he is obliged to see the products of his toil pass from his hand withont profitable 
returns. 

We find that as the very necessities of the farmer oblige him to iparket bis 
crop at a time of year when the great volnme of this grain is thrown on the 
market, he assists in breaking down the price of his own products and playing 
into the hands of the gamblers and speculators who jnggle the pi ices so t hat, they 
are generally at the lowest point when the farmers are parting with their grain, 
and highest in the later months of the year when the farmer has not grain for 
sale. 

He finds himself at the mercy of greedy and unscrupulous grain buyers who 
rob him on grades and dockage; and in nearly every direction that he turns he 
finds that be is the victim, though he is of the class who are the bulwark of tbe 
nation, who are responsible for its glory and greatness, who produce nearly all 
the wealth, who work hardest and longest. He denies himself the luxuries and 
many of the necessaries of life that othere may revel in luxury; he finds himself 
tbe napless victim of an industry that has not provided him with any of the 
advantages that nearly every other indnstry enjoys*at his expense. 

I believe that you will find practical farmers that will give yon details of the 
unproductiveness of farming as an industry, based on actual experience for a 
number of years, and covering every condition of farm life, as to climate, prairie, 
'woodland, dairying, stock, wheat, corn, cotton, sugar, and wool-producing sec¬ 
tions. 
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I think that we con show von that grain and cotton,' the great natural crops of 
the United States, are raised by the American farmer at a loss as national crops, 
as compared with other industrial occupations. 

I will therefore direct my remarks to the subject of crops of wheat and cotton, 
and attempt to proye to you that these crops are raised at a loss as crop because 
of a lack of proper legislation, and the lack of organization and cohesive and 
intelligent action on the part of the farmers and workmen of this great nation. 

The natural law would indicate that land should be devoted to raising that to 
which it is best adapted and produces in the greatest abundance. 

In accordance with this line of reasoning, land suitable for raising wheatshould 
be devoted Mtetising wheat, and should not be taken up with crops that are less 
productive.^Lands suitable for raising cotton should be confined to the raising of 
cotton. Lands suitable for raising corn and stock foods should be devoted to 
stock and dairy interests, and so on down the list. 

The real practical farm r who tills the soil complains that he is raising crops 
each year that do not bring him any profit, and that he has the figures to prove 
that our great national crops are raised at a loss, and that he is growing poorer 
each year, and to make up the loss is obliged to practice the most rigid economy, 
and deny himself and his family the com.orts and many of the necessaries of life 
that his tastes as an intelligent and prosperous American citizen should demand. 

We believe that wo can prove to you by practical farmers and planters that 
wheat costs 50 cents a bushel to raise, or in that neighborhood, and that cotton 
costs 8.4 cents a pound, and whatever the farmer or planter gets above or below 
these points is the measure of his profit or loss. 

The prices that are usually quoted and which the public are familiar with are 
misleading, and seldom indicate the actual prices that the farmer or planter gets 
for his crop. For instance, on July 18,1899, the market, quotations were as fol¬ 
lows on wheat, No. 1 grade: 


September wheat: 
Minneapolis. Minn 

Chicago. 

Duluth. . 

New York— ... 
Viborg, S. Dak... 


Cents 
per bushel. 

... 09J 

.... 78 

---- 72 * 

788 
.... 52 


Viborg, S. Dak., is in the wheat district, and about 27.1 miles from Minneapolis, 
and at stations farther west, say 400 miles, the price was about 45 cents; in Minne¬ 
sota, 150 miles from Minneapolis, it was about 60 cents, so that an average price 
that the actual farmer received for his wheat was about 55 cents on that day in 
the wheat belt of the Northwest. 

The difference between this price and the quoted prices is taken up by the fixed 
charges of marketing the crop after it leaves the farmers’ hands. 

Thus it will be seen that it costs about one-half of the cost of producing a bushel 
of wheat to carry it to our Atlantic seaboard after it has left the farmers’ hands. 
This cost embraces freight cnarges, storage, commission, insurance, loading and 
unloading, etc. ** 

It will be seen that the wheat belt is situated about midway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and is naturally so situated as to enjoy the competition that 
European or Asiatic trade would establish, and secure tiie advantages which could 
he obtained by transportation lines east and west establishing competitive rates 
in order to attract the movement of the crop in their respective directions. 

I believe that wheat could be moved from the wheat belt west to the Pacific 
coast for the same price that it costs to transport it to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
thus furnish a chance to cut down these rates which in round numbers are now 
about 25 cents per bushel, as it is well known in railroad circles that often high 
rates are maintained in order to provide for the cost of hanling empty cars back to 
bring forward the crop, and thus rates often seem high when as a matter of fact 
they must cover the double haul or the cost of hauling the empty cars out and the 
load in. 

This new movement or route would become the great equalizer of rates, and 
would build up new industries and commerce, and help to solve much of the 
inequality in rates now so apparent 

There is but one thing that will regulate and make farming profitable, and make 
it profitable for every crop raised and for every section of the country. I can snm 
the whole thing up in two words—oriental markets. Give us oriental markets or 
. more and better markets for the products of the American farm, and the natural 
conditions of supply and demand will regulate and control every agency of pro¬ 
ducing and marketing such products, and pay a reasonable profit to everyone con¬ 
nected with the orop in its passage from produoer to consumer. 
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It is well known that we can raise more wheat, meat, and textile fabrics than 
we oan possibly use, and what wa can not consume we must find a market for 
somewhere. And the prioe which we can get for this surplus in the markets of 
the world is generally the price by which we estimate or name the price on 1 he entire 
crop that we raise. Thus it will be seen that we raise on an a erage an annual 
crop of about 500,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which we consume about 400,000.000 
at home. This leaves us with an average crop of about 100,000,000 for export each 
year. To be more accurate about this item and io show its Variation, I quote the 
figures from the office of the Secretary of Agriculture, which show our exports 
for the year of 1897 to have been 79, ">00,920 bushels; amf in 1898 pur exports 
reached 148,231,261 bushels. The value of this export crop in 18li7 was only 
$59,920,178, while that of 1898 amounted to just $145,848,659, or an average price 
of about 75 cents a bushel in 1897 and about 99 cents in 1898. 

It will be s ten that the export crop sets the price by which the whole crop is 
valued. If we have but one customer who will buy our surplus crops, he most 
naturally is anxious to nay m m refer it than he can p wsibly get it for, and will 
use every agency to m ike the pr ce as low as possible; and this is the price that is 
set on the entire crop of the world, and is the measure that will establish the 
value of farm crops or the American farmer. 

Now the very necessities of the farmers c ompel them to market their grain in 
the early months of the crop year, and by tho very volume of grain thus thrown on 
the market they assist the gamblers and bears.’ who are utilizing every means to 
“bear” the market at that time of year when tha babe of the grain is passing out 
of the farmers’ hands. The farmer is the helpless victim to conditions that he 
helps to create, without any relief of a general character to save him from the con¬ 
ditions that compel him to part with his grain and farm products. 

We find that of the 100,000,060 bushels of grain for export, about 40.000.000 
bushels are on the Western slope, and us a natural consequence must be loaded into 
ships and sent to foreign markets. 

The very instant that a vessel clears port it is registered on the boards of trade 

of the world; Such a ship has cleared port, loaded with grain, containing-— 

bushels, destined for Liverpool or other market. 

The moment that these vessels are placed on the blackboards and marked “ to 
arrive,’’they know they will arrive som4timo unless they encounter storms and 
go to the bottom of the ocean. But. barring accidents, it will arrive, and the pur¬ 
chaser knows that lie must take it at so no figure, and ho will drive as sharp a 
bargain as possible and bear the market to its lowest possible point. 

These ships, laden with about one-half of our entire export crop of wheat, have 
a long and dangerous journey, being from four to five months at sea, making the 
tr.p around Cape Horn, and crossing tlio equator twice on the journey. 

This immense volume of grain being ’•afloat” ami marked “to arrive "at a time 
when the bulk of the farmers are parting with their grain, contributes in no small 
degree to the establishment of the ‘ ■ low prices ” at which he is forced to part with 
his grain. 

England is our chief and practically our only customer on whom we must 
depend to take our crops off our hands. Asa natural conse luence. any agency t hat 
will create competition and give us another market for our surplus products will 
stimulate prices which competitors will establish in order to secure the products 
that they must have. Any advance on the prices of such products gained by this 
agency will go to the producer, and he at once becomes the direct beneficiary, 
because all the fixed charges, such as freight rates and handling char, ,es. are always 
in effect and operation, whether the crop is light or heavy, whether prices are high 
or low. Thus it will be seen how important it is that we have a market and trade 
relations with the countries of the Orient, where we would dispose of that vast 
vo’urn j of grain on onr western slope, which can lie done in 4 to 0 weeks, and get 
this vast volume of grain out of the way, and not let it hang like a millstone 
around the neck of prices on our farm products at a time of year that farmers are 
marketing the bulk of their products. Why not then beud every energy of this 
great nation to establish new and friendly relations with Asiatic countries, whom 
we could induce to take a large share of our surplus products, and take it at a time 
of year that would help to stimulate prices and compel England, who is practically 
our only customer, to come to onr Atlantic seaboard and compete for what is left 
of onr surplus crop, which they mnst do if they wish to get it. 

It has been computed that the increase in price to the American farmers by the 
establishment of this market would be 15 to 20 cents per bushel oat he export crop 
of wheat, and an the export sets the price of the entire crop the ganlo the Ameri¬ 
can farmer would he between $75,000,000 to $10O,U00,0Q0 annuaUy bn the item of 
, wheat alone. ; 

Sow can tblt.be done How can we get the Chinese to taka onr wheat flour 
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when they are accustomed to rice and rice-made flour? In answering these ques¬ 
tions it must be borne in mind that we are dealing with a big proposition. Only 
when we contemplate the figures can we get any intelligent idea or the immensity 
or significance of this matter. We should first consider the fact that the great 
bulk of the inhabitants of this earth lays within that country of whom we nave 
such vague and erroneous ideas and impressions. The inhabitants with whom we 
wou 'd have a direct and easy contact from the sea would represent a population of 
about400,000,000people. If wecould get them to take the 40,000,000bushels of wheat 
on our western slope it would mean that all each inhabitant would receive would 
be less than half a peck, or not as much as would furnish pie crust for the wealthy 
inhabitants 0f that country. This will be bettor illustrated by the fact that our 
70.000,000 people in the United States consume annually 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or an average of 5} bushels per inhabitant. 

In further answering this question it must be remembered that the Chinese are 
not all poor and ignorant, as is the popular notion with most people when speak¬ 
ing of the Chinese and Japanese and the people of the Orient. A large percentage 
of these people are wealthy or in moderate circumstances. The official, commercial, 
religious, and educational classes, comprise a large percentage of the people, besides 
the military. It would not be an insurmountable task to cater to the testes of 
this large, intelligent, and wealthy middle class, and induce such people to accept 
a staple article of food that would be at once palatable, nutritious, and moderately 
cheap as compared with rice-made flour edibles. History has shown that where- 
ever wheat flour came into competition with rice flour the wheat flour displaced 
the rice flour permanently. 

Commerce and trade, like water, flow along the route offering the least resist¬ 
ance, and it now becomes tlio mission of our lawmakers to clear away every 
obstacle or impediment without regard to past policies or precedents, but with a 
determination to grasp the significance and importance of this question and leave 
no sentiment stand in the way of an early and successful solution of it. 

I will now consider briefly the subject of the cotton crop and show the melan¬ 
choly outlook for this vast and main crop of the South. Here we have a great 
crop, in round numbers 10,897,857 bales of cotton for the year 181.8, of which we 
consumed only 8,413,581 bales. We exported the enormous amount of 7,648,699 
bales. The average price for this immense crop, as given by the Agricultural 
Department, was 6.23 cents per pound; 6.143,866,947 pounds would be worth 
§321,419,160. This price represents the price that the planters got for their cotton, 
plus the fixed charges of marketing it, which amount to about 3 cents a pound. 
The Agricultural Bureau gives further statistics on the cost of producing a pound 
of cotton, and places it at about 6.4 cents per pound, which would mean a net loss 
to the Southern planter or $102,857,388.94, the measure of which loss he must reckon 
either in the shape of newly accumulated debt or the necessaries of life that he 
must deny his family. 

This latter proposition is forcibly illustrated by a letter that I received from 
Col. ,T. P. Sossaman, national lecturer of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union, living at Charlotte, N. C., who, in speaking of the cotton ques¬ 
tion in that State, remarked that cotton was so cheap and plenty that the planters’' 
houses were full of it; so much so that the people were going naked for the want 
of something to wear. As cotton was so cheap that the planters measured their 
loss bythe amount of cotton they had on hand, the more they had the greater their 
loss. Cotton, said he, was begging for sale at 41 cents a pound, which mnst be 
taken out in store trade. Commenting on the shoe industry, he said that there 
were so many shoes in the factories that the people were going barefoot, while 

th® shoemakers were near jy looking for a job. 

This dismal but accurate picture of the conditions of the cotton planters in the 
South is one that should arrest the attention of our lawmakers and secure their 
earaest and united efforts to relieve these conditions by the passage of such laws 
as will aid in restoring prosperity to the industry of cotton raising. The cotton 
industry is even more subject to a long continued disastrons condition than the 
wheat crop, on account of the fact that we consume only about one-third of our 
annual crop of cotton, and must rely on our export trade to take the enormous 
amount of 7,648,899 bales out of a total of 10,897,857 bales, of an average net weight 
of 482pounds to the bale. This condition of the cotton crop was the cause of the 
low prices which the planters received, anditat once calls attention to the absolute 
necessity of extending and establishing our foreign markets and securing new cue- 
h™}®*® /or this staple article of agriculture before the present condition ruins rite 
cotton industry of this nation. The condition to-day reveals the fact that the 
more cotton that a planter raises the greater his loss. 

For the purpose of giving some adequate idea of the enormous wealth prodttoed 
668A—-lfr 
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from the soil by the industry of agriculture, and to give some idea of the nature 
and extent of the interest that is speaking. I will give an estimate of different 
crops and their valuations as taken from the latest statistics of the Agricultural 
Department I give them in the order of their value. 


Kind of crop. 

Quantity. 

Value of 
same. 


1,924,184,060 

075,148,705 

5,142,800,047 

730,006,643 

06,370,920 

192,300,338 

55,792,257 

25,657,522 

$552,023,428 

302,770,820 

321,419,100 

180,405,304 

308,000,047 

79,574,772 

23,064,359 

11,875,350 

‘25,000,000 

3 1,097,010,407 

Wheat.do.... 

Cotton..pounds.. 

Oats. bushels.. 

Barley...do_ 







3,987,203,807 





1 Estimated. * Total value. 


This stupendous wealth is produced by a majority of the inhabitants of this 
nation, representing about 3 <,000,000 people. This vast multitude represents the 
farming industry only. Why our lawmakers tumadeaf ear to this vast multitude 
and these valuable interests is a wonder that I can not fathom. I have asked, Is 
it because they were not as good and patriotic citizens as the balance of our popu¬ 
lation? And I can find answer to this question in the following statistics of each 
1,000 men of the Union Army in the civil war: 


Agriculture - 
Mechanics... 


Laborers .. 
Merchants. 
Editors .... 


Men. 

487 

254 

141 

85 

19 


Printers. 

Lumbermen, miners, ami railroad men . 42 

Bankers, lawyers, doctors, and ministers. 10 


Total 


1,000 


The above table reveals the fact that agriculture contributes the bulk of patriot¬ 
ism to defend the nation in the hour of its peril, but in strange contrast is the 
representation it is given. We can gain a valnable lesson from the disregard in 
which the vocation of agriculture is held when it comes to giving it representa¬ 
tion in our national legislature. 

I can not do better than to quote from the address of Col. B. F. Clayton, presi¬ 
dent of the Farmers’ Congress, at a recent convention held in this city. He said: 
“A biographical sketch of a recent Congress, as furnished by its members, dis¬ 
closes the fact that out of a membership of 4ti in the Senate and Hquse of Rep¬ 
resentatives the farming element, representing a majority of all the people, have 
only 85 members in the House and 1 in the Senate. The chairman of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee records himself as a lawyer. The only farmer on the 
committee is at the tail end. Ten of the 14 members of the House Agricultural 
Committee, including the chairman, are lawyers. The only chairmanship held 
by a farmer is on the Committee on Ventilation and Accoustics.” 

This gives an eloquent but humiliating picture of the manner in which the 
cause of agriculture is represented in the halls of our national legislature. 

This gluing and monstrous neglect of the interests of agricnltnre has caused 
deep and permanent con victionsin the minds of farmers all over the nation. They 
have at last awakened to the fact that if their industry is to receive any prompt 
or permanent measure of relief from the General Government they must be rep¬ 
resented by men of their own calling, farmers, or those in whom they have the 
greatest confidence on account of previous efforts to secure legislation in the 
interest of agriculture. And here let me remark that the action and attitude of 
every member on matters in our national legislature are subject to the closest 
serntiny of this fraternity, and such action will determine the future attitude of 
the farmers through their respective societies, whether it will be opposition or 
support It is the policy of this society henceforth to use all its efforts to secure 
the nomination of fanners from agricnltnral communities on all political party 
tickets, and then allow its members to vote the ticket of their political choice, 
being thus assured that a representative of the interests of agriculture will be 
elected, no matter which party wing. Only cases where representatives of other 
interests or vocations, being identified with onr interests, will be considered, 
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and wh«re any national Representatives have shown hostility or neglect to or 
dodge measures considered of interest to agrionlture, their action and attitude 
will be taken np through the agency of the National Farmers' Alliance and Indus¬ 
trial Union in every district in the nation, and the voters of such district will be 
given an opportunity to reward or rebuke the action of their representatives, with 
which they will become acquainted, through the medium of intelligence that this 
society will furnish its members by the distribution of literature covering the acts 
of such representatives in Congress or State legislatures, presenting the facts in 
a nonpartisan manner. Our society has become firmly convinced that these 
matters are more of a national than a partisan political character. Thus, we can 
reasonably expect the active and earnest support of each national or State legis¬ 
lator when a measure is presented for his consideration as a great national move¬ 
ment, bereft of any partisan advantage. 

In justice to many of our Senators aud Congressmen, irrespective of political 
party, whom I have interviewed on this subject, I have yet to find one who has 
objected to the mission or policy of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union when it became known that it was a nonpartisan society, devoted entirely 
to the advancement of agricultural interests. Farmers all over this nation will 
watch with a jealous eye the attitude of their representatives on matters pertain¬ 
ing to the cause of agriculture, and those who antagonize these measures will be 
most sure to invite and secure the united hostility and opposition of the fanners 
and workmen of their districts, while those who will show a fr.endly interest in 
these matters will receive the hearty approbation and support of our association, 
irrespective of what political party such Congressman or Senator Wongs to. 

The same line of reasoning and argument given to the two great staple Ameri¬ 
can crops—wheat and cotton—would apply with equal force to the numerous other 
crops. The following table will show the articles exported in 1898 from the 
American farm, in their order of quantity and valuation: 


Cotton. 

Wheat .. 

Corn.. 

Wheat flour. 

Bacon . 

Lard.. 

Cattle. 

Fresh beef. 

Tobacco leaf. 

Oats.. 

Hams. 

Oil cake and meal. 

Cotton seed oil_ 

Fruit. 

Rye.. 

Oleo, the oil. 

Horses. 

Barley. 

Pork, pickled. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Beef, canned. 

Tallow. 

Glucose. 

Hops. 

Beef, salted. 

Grease, soap. 

Clover seed. 

Sausage skins.. 

Corn meal.. 

Oat meal. 

Distilled spirits 

Starch. 

Bran and mill feed. 

Sheep . 

Hay. 

Lard substitutes... 
Beans and pease... 
Molasses and sirup. 
Hides andBkins.... 


..pounds. 

-bushels. 

.do... 

.barrels. 

.pounds. 

.do... 

-head. 

. pounds. 
...do... 
..bushels. 
..pounds. 

-do... 

..gallons. 


Quantity. 


3,850,264,295 
148,231,261 
208,744,030 
15,349,043 
650,108,933 
700,344,045 
430,225 
274,768,974 
252,258,902 
69,130,288 
200,185,801 
1,358,136,702 
40,230,784 


bushels. 

..pounds. 

. ..head, 
.bushels. 
..pounds. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

. ...do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do.... 


.pounds. 


.barrels, 
.pounds, 
gallons, 
.pounds, 
.-..tons.. 
....head. 
....tons., 
pounds.. 
bushels.. 
. gallons.. 
.pounds.. 


15,541,676 
132,579,277 
61,150 
11,235,077 
88,183,078 
53,107,280 
25,000,025 
37,709,570 
81,744,800 
196,864,606 
17,181,000 
44,314,749 


31,155,381 


827,051 

85,500*850 

2,592,713 

72,806.313 

91,189 

109,600 

81,827 

21,348,028 

854,284 

11 , 891,870 

11,586,078 


Value. 


$230,442,215 

145,648,059 

74,196,850 

69,263,718 

46,380,018 

89,710,672 

37,827,500 

22,960,556 

21,924,837 

20,022,914 

18,937,525 

12,001,820 

10,137,019 

8,851,878 

8,825,760 

7,804,413 

6,170,509 

5,542,040 

4,906,961 

4,599,324 

8,864,706 

8,279,057 

8,141,653 

2,871,889 

2 , 642,779 

2 , 868,467 

1 , 964.565 

1,892,806 

1,821,519 

1 , 706,078 

1,757,978 

1 , 651,123 

1 , 871,549 

1 . 829.886 

1 . 218.886 
1 , 161,278 
1 , 118,050 
1 , 094,004 
1 , 061,919 
1 ,( 06,073 


By proper and intelligent business enterprise we oould expand our markets 
anrl for each article find a most extensive ana highly profitable market in this vast 
Oriental country. For the farm products which we could dispose of in the Orient 
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we would take in exchange large amounts of coffee, sugar, hides and shins, silk, 
vegetable fibers, wool, fruits, tea, tobacco, wines, rice, cocoa, indigo, spices, etc. 

By systematic and intelligent display of the exchanges which we can make with 
those countries, and the proper showing to such countries that it whuld be to their 
advantage to reciprocate with us in the exchange of their products, we would 
before long break down the barriers of national prej udice and ignorance for which 
the inhabitants of the E4st are noted. With this object in view it should be one 
of the first duties of this nation, after treaties favorable to this nation have lieen 
secured, to establish and maintain p rmanent exhibits of all the natural and manu¬ 
factured productsof this nation in every large city in the countries from whom we 
can obtain concessions, and make such displays with the view of catering to the 
notions and prejudices of the citizens of such coun ries. 

We should maintain permanent and conspicuous space in the native newspapers 
and magazines of these countries, and present with all the skill of Yankee enter¬ 
prise the merits of our goods in their native language; have our representatives 
in charge of these national exhibits learn the language of the country, and keep 
these exhibitions open daily, and have them in such prominent places and so attrac¬ 
tively conducted that they will invite general inspection from the inhabitants, and 
use every means to educate the people in the nature and character of our goods, 
with their uses and prices, and popnlarize our goods and products with the natives. 

We should learn to cater to their ways of doing business, their customs, their 
mode of giving credit, the manner that they desire to have goods shipped to them, 
the sort of packages they are used to shipping goods in, and in fact in every way 
seek to please the notions and tastes of our customers. 

Congress should make liberal appropriations to establish and maintain these 
national exhibits, and publish frequent articles in the native press and magazines, 
giving the nature and characteristics of our goods, witli full and complete informa¬ 
tion covering every range of inquiry. We will find that we are far behind in the 

E recession on these matters. Already England, Germany, France. Russia, and Italy 
ave these matters well under way, and are most liberal in tbo expenditure of 
money in this sort of advertising, and have, as a result of this enterprise, secured 
a strong foothold in China and adjoining countries. 

Never was a nation situated so favorably as.tbe United States to-day before the 
nations of the world. We are at peace with every nation on earth, except a few 
unfortunate people who mistake our intentions and have brought on a cruel war. 

This is the opportunity of the United States; the conditions are so favorable 
that all it requires is a hold and determined stand on our part, and the battle is 
ours. Let us say to the nations of the world that, pursuing the policy of our 
nation since its foundation, we are (he friend of t lie weak and struggling nation, 
and we will not permit might to rule against right. The 4 great powers to-day 
in China are seeking to carve that unhappy country up into provinces and spheres 
controlled by marauding nations, who are glaring and snarling at each other with 
jealous fears that one rival may secure an advantage over the other. The very 
condition of these great nations makes us strong ami i ortifies our policy and posi¬ 
tion on the Eastern question. We have but to say •• Hands off.'’ and these nations, 
with whom we have the most friendly relations, are willing to obey, rejoicing in 
the satisfaction that their hated rival must also retire irom its sphereof influence. 
What would this mean for the United States? It would mean t hat we would earn 
the lasting gratitude of the Chinese nation and secure all the advantages of a 
favored nation in the shape of commerce and trade. This is wbat we wants that 
is what we mnst have if we expect to grow and expand as we have been. This is 
the question which will challenge the attention of our best statesmen, and provide 
the opportunity to take a tremendous stride in advance, and secure for this nation 
the good will of China and its vast population, and remove many of the obstacles 
that now lie in the way of securing this great multitude as customers for our 
vastly increasing products, which must find a market or we will become a paupe - 
nation. The downfall of onr country will date from the honr that we fail to make 
the occupation of the farmer and laborer profit:, hie in this nation. We have every¬ 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by following this well-established policy of this 
nation, and by applying sagacity and enterprise to the successful operation of this 
great, profitable business. 

We now come to the next great proposition, which is second only to the inter¬ 
est of agriculture, and in a measure its twin sister, as on it most we rely for the 
carrying out of the details in the successful operation of onr foreign markets 
after they have been secured. „ 

This phase of the question deals with the interests of labor as welbns agricul¬ 
ture, and affects both ends of onr organization, represented in agricultureby the 
National Fanners’ Alliance, and in labor by the Industrial Union end of our or- 
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ganizatlon. This organization represents labor, both organized and unorganized. 
We will consider briefly the subject of “American ships a necessary factor to 
establish and maintain our foreign markets.” 

It is a sad and humiliating spectacle for a great nation like the United States to 
be compelled to permit foreign ships to come to its doors, load up its products for 
export, and bear them away to foreign markets. Many nations boast of their 
greatness because of their commerce on the seas. Why can not the United States 
also be rated as a maritine power? Is it because we are too weak to engage in this 
line of trade? Is it because we have not the capital necessary to build a fleet of 
ships? Is it because we have no products to carry when they are built? Is it be¬ 
cause we lack enterprise and patriotism? Is it because we have no idle workmen 
to employ in such enterprises? Is it because the American sailor is afraid of the 
sea? To all of these questions I can answer emphatically, no. 

But like with all great nations, often the most important matters are lost sight 
of in the mad scramble for development and wealth, and because of a lack of such 
organization as would give dignity and influence to any demand coming from 
sources of recognized character and standing. “What is everyone's business is no 
one’s business” is a true saying, and here it is exemplified with full force. 

This nation has recently shown that it has some claim for recognition as a power 
on the seas. Its splendid victories in the recent war have been a source of pride 
and exultant joy to ourselves and a revelation to jealous nations who never con¬ 
sidered the Yankee of any colisequeuco on sea. 

One of the first requirements of this nation is the establishment of the merchant 
marine to such size and character as befits the dignity of this nation as one of 
the leading powers of the world. As it is now we have nothing worthy of the 
name of American ships. It is our first duty as citizens, from the standpoint of 
patriotism, to see that American ships be built. Whatever obstacles are in the 
way of achieving this object should command our earnest and practical efforts to 
remove, and to apply such remedies as will insure the speedy and permanent 
establishment of our merchant marine. 

It is the duty of every patriotic citizen of this nation to speak out and demand 
that our shipping should be restored to the sea, and restored as quickly as possible. 
It will be seen what advantages this will give this nation and its citizens. It will 
at once place at the disposal of the nation in time of war a fleet of vessels second 
only in importance to our Navy in the successful operations of a great war. It 
may not be always our good fortuu > to engage with a weak and disabled nation 
like in the war just closed. The building of our merchant ships, while being a 
great resource for the nation in timo of war, offers at once the most profitable and 
important industry in this nation left undeveloiied. New markets can be found 
and extended that will alisorb the products of the farm and the manufactured 
products of labor. It will create a new industry m the United States—shipbuild¬ 
ing—and a new occupation—that of the American sailor. The establishment of 
this new industry will create new demands for labor, and will multiply the indus¬ 
tries of the forest, mine, and workshop to inako and fashion the materials neces¬ 
sary to build a modern ship, and then to man the same with American sailors, 
mechanics, and officers in steady and profitable employment. Then wo can earn a 
portion of the $200,000,000 which we pay annually to the owners of foreign vessels 
to carry our people and products to and fro. With this enterprise thoroughly 
established and equipped it would take, by a conservative estimate. 500,000 men 
from the ranks of idle labor, who would each earn on an average $00 per month, 
giving us a grand total of increased wages of $;I60,000,000 annual v. It will fur¬ 
nish a permanent investment to oapit-ilists of about $100,000,000 that will be turn¬ 
ing out new vessels annually, and repairing old ones to cover the seas, andeveutually 
carry all our own products, and enter the field of foreign commerce, and earn 
dividends for their owners, and bring vast incomes to this nation that now go to 
build up foreign nations through their commerce. 

Owing to the generous treatment that foreign nations give their shipping and- 
commerce, we are at an immense disadvantage if we do not receive Government 
aid in starting this enterprise for the first 10 or 20 years, in the shape of bounties, 
or at least as long as we would have to compete with other nations who would 
continue the present policy of subsidizing their commerce. 

Let us consider for a moment what we could accomplish with an apparent small 
outlay in this matter. We could clip from the river and harbors appropriation 
and from the public buildings appropriations for many and useless and often 
reckless expenditures of money, and save say $25,000,000, whioh we could use 
annually for the purpose of establishing and maintaining our American ships and ’ 
its commeroe, and never miss it. Say that we would pay $3 per ton for all agri¬ 
cultural and mineral produots; let us say that this fund would encourage enough 
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new (hips to give ns a fleet of Teasels, two of which we could have leaving our 
Western ports daily with 10,000 tons capacity each, which would he £0,000 tons of 
freight daily. We would have shipped abroad in 800 days 6.000,000 ions. At $2 
per ton that would only be $12,000,000, and leave $18,000,000 "to establish and 
maintain a great national exhibit in the oriental countries, which would contribute 
in no small measure to the increased orders that our new-found customers would 
give for our products. 

When we contemplate for a moment that our national legislative appropriations 
reach the enormous figure of $1,000,000,000 in ono year, this sum must appear very 
insignificant. It would give the proper encouragement to timid capitalists, who 
would be obliged to invest immense sums in plants that would be capable of 
engaging in this gigantic enterprise. And it is but fair, when we consider the 
generous protection that nearly every kind of manufacturing industry has received 
from our Government in the shape of tariffs and protection for many years. We 
find those enterprises now gigantic affairs, having grown to their present stature 
through the liberality of our Government in aiding those enterprises. 

Subsidizing our merchant marine would be practically granting an export 
bounty on the agricultural and mineral products of the nation. It will be found 
that the most hostile competition will be inaugurated by the ships of other nations, 
to hold the trade that they have already secured and extend their interest. Rates 
that have been practically prohibitory will be readjusted as a consequence of the 
fierceness of this competition. Thus we will find that this new policy will be the 
great adjuster of rates on the Pacific Ocean. And it will permit the enterprise 
to successfully compete with those nations through these subsidies, which under 
any other condition would drive our ships from the seas. 

It will thus be seen that the producers of the products enjoying this bounty will 
in the end be the beneficiaries, as it will assist to remove the obstacles that now 
practically keep his goods opt of the very market that ho desires most to enter. 
As every cent reduction which these goods can secure in getting to the markets 
of the world is just so much in their favor, it will give them an advantage over 
the same goods of other nations to the extent of this reduction of cost to carry to 
market. 

Now let us glance for a moment at what a fleet of vessels we would require, and 
see the vast outlay that must be made before there would be any income from this 
investment. Let us suppose that it would take these 2 ships 8 weeks or 50 days to 
make a round trip. It would require a fleet of 111 ships to keep up this regular 
time sailing schedule of 2 ships a day, including time of loading and unloading. 
A vessel of 10,000 tons capacity, built on the latest and most improved style, would 
cost at least $1,000,000, and for the 112 vessels the cost would bo the’enormous 
amount of $112,000,000, without saying anything of the investment in the plant, 
and all the preliminary expense that would be necessary to establish and maintain 
a vast enterprise like this. 

With this small outlay we can establish this gigantic enterprise and establish 
speedy communication with daily regularity ana on an immense scale. It wonld 
be a most potent factor in attracting the trade of the Orient, liecause of itsdefinite 
and speedy character, as it is well known in commercial enterprises that time is 
money. 

With this condition we wonld be able to disiiense with the services of foreign 
ships in carrying our produce, who are often hostile to the introduction of our 
goods in foreign markets, as they may come in comiietition with the products of 
their countries. This it will be seen is most necessary, from aglance at the advance 
of freight rates. It was only a few years ago that we first commenced to trade 
with Japan, and only recently with China, and the first shipments of flour made 
were taken at $2.60 per ton. As time went on and the demand became greater 
the freight was raised from $2.50 to $2 and $4, and lately it raised as high as $6 a 
ton, which wonld be considered practically prohibitory rates. Bnt I understand 
thatat even these enormously high rates one-half of the flonroffered for shipment 
has to be refused on acconnt of no vessels being built to take care of this quickly 
increasing trade in the Orient. I understand that 100,000 bales of cotton were 
refused for the same reason, that there were no shipping facilities; also 50,000 tons 
of steel rails were refused for the same reason. I also understand that all the 
available shipping capacity was contracted for in the early spring moaths up to 
the middle of August. 

It will be readily seen that the establishment of those vessels would soon estab¬ 
lish competition on the Pacific trade that wonld rednee those enormous freight 
rates ana remove what is no w practically a prohibitory tariff on our staple articles 
of production and manufacture. 

In considering this proposition it must be borne in mind that we do not con¬ 
template invading the Atlantic commerce, as it wonld be useless to try in that 
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already well-equipped commercial field. We have only a small market in that 
direction, and have praotically all that wecan get, so there is no use in wasting any 
energy in trying tc secure that which we have already. Let us continue on good 
terms with all our customers in Europe, but let us bend every energy in securing 
the trade of the Pacific, which is anyone’s yet; let our Yankee enterprise assert 
itself and secure our share of that vast trade now opening up to the world. 


Chicago, III., August 12,1899 ' 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN HILL, JR., 

Commission Merchant, Chicago, HI. 

At a meeting of the snbcommission on agriculture in Chicago, Ill., August 12, 
189!), Mr. A. L. Harris presiding, Mr. John Hill, jr., was sworn as a witness and 
testified as follows: 

Q. {By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name.—-A. John Hill, jr. 

Q. And your place of residence?—A. 1750 West one hundred and seventh 
street, Chicago. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Commission merchant. 

q. How long have you been engaged in the business of commission merchant?— 
A. I have been engaged in the grain business since 1870. I was out of the grain 
business from 1897—about two years—during 1897 and 1898. 1 was connected, 
however, with the board of trade during all that time and interested, but I was 
not directly in the grain business until the spring of this year. 

Q. Are you in the general commission business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you may make your statement in your own way without interrogatories, 
so far us possible, and introduce such exhibits at the proper places as you desire.— 
A. I wish to rail the attention of the committee in the first place to the fact that 
Chicago is the greatest grain market of the world. For last year the receipts of 
grain were 820.000,000 bushels. W heat represents about 9,1 per cent of the total 
crop of grain in this country. One of the most important features of the hand¬ 
ling of grain in Chicago is its storage; and it being at the end of the railway lines 
and the beginning of water navigation, it has become necessary to establish large 
and numerous elevators here. These elevators were first built in the 50’s; possibly 
as early ns 1818 there was an elevator in Chicago. As the Western roads brought 
grain to Chicago and as the grain business increased they all, or nearly all, built 
railway elevators, or built elevators as terminal depots for their grain. In 1870 
the State of Illinois found it necessary to control the handling of the elevators, 
owing to the fact that there had been some proceedings that were detrimental to 
the grain interests of the State, and at the constitutional convention of that year 
an article of the constitution, which was adopted in either 1870 or 1871, was 
devoted entirely to inst ructions to I he legislature in regard to making laws concern¬ 
ing the inspection and storage of grain, which laws, it was stated in the article, 
should be construed liberally in the interest of producers and shippers. During 
the period from 1871 until 1887. there was very little if any difficulty in the 
manner in which the grain was handledin these elevators. The public used them 
entirely. They were recognized as the terminal freight depots for grain received 
from the various roads in Chicago, and were so treated. They were handled Iw 
disinterested parties engaged solely in the warehouse business, and the independ¬ 
ent shippers and receivers of grain in Chicago and at outside points owned and 
controlled the grain that was stored in tlieso houses. The rate of storage was 
fixed at the beginning of each year as provided by law. It was a published rate 
and the same to all persons. Following the enactment of the interstate-com¬ 
merce law, the elevators during the next 8 or 4 years passed out of the hands 
of the people who had devoted their entire time to the warehouse business 
and passed into the hands of people who immediately embarked in the gain 
business in addition to doing a warehouse business. As this state of affairs 
progressed it gradually drove the public out of the public warehouses, so that 
they could not handle the grain in the houses in competition with the people who 
operated the houses for the railroads, as the storage charge which the public had 
to pay made it impossible lor them to compete with the operator of the public 
warehouse, who, if he paid any storage at all, paid it to himself. The entire 
method of handling gram in the elevators changed between the years 1887 and 1802. 
It became necessary during the investigation of these matters for us to examine 
the recorder’s books of Cook County as to the stockholders, etc.. in the various 
elevator concerns. I wish to introduce here as part of the record, and to show 
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that the railroads were to a greater or less extent, either directly or through their 
officers, interested in the elevators, a copy of the records of Cook County relating 
to the incorporation of these companies. 

The following is a copy of the list of the stockholders of the Central Elevator 
Company, the terminal elevators of the Illinois Central Railroad. This list of 
stockholders contains the name of almost every officer of that road, including one 
party who was president and one who has since been president: 

[Central Elevator Company, Records No. 31, p. 333. Incorporated in Illinois, December 13, 1886, 
for 88 years. Capital stock, $100,010—1, OOt) shares, y lOUoaeh. 



1.000 j $100,000 


Object of company, to carry on the business of a arain warehouse and tho Htorage and hand¬ 
ling of grain, seeds, and other like products. 

The Witness. The next is the Chicago Elevator Company. It operated 2 ele¬ 
vators here, and that company is still in existence with Russell Sage as president, 
and one of the prominent stockholders on the list is .lay Gould. The elevators 
operated by this company were the Wabash Company, tho terminal elevator of 
the Wabash road, and the terminal elevator of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
road, the Indiana elevator. 

(The following is a copy of the records as to the Chicago Elevator Company:) 

[Chicago Elevator Company, Records No. 2(1 p.3Ul Incorporated in Illinois May 2SI, 1H88, for 
years. Capital stock $6(11,000—5,000 shares, $100 each.] 


Original subscribers. 


Estate of Perry H. Smith, P. H. Smith, jr„-executor . 

John Hurd. 

C. R. Cummings. 

S. C. Reynolds. 

Russell Sage.. 

Sage & Hurd (trustees >.-. 

A. L. Hopkins. 

Edgar T. Welles. 

Jay Gould. 


Object of company, to receive and handle grain in warehouses and elevators constructed or 
acquired for that purpose, and the transaction of a general storage and warehousing business. 

The Witness. The next is the record of the corporation known as the Amour 
Elevator Company, of which P.D.Armour is the most prominent stockholder; and 
he is also one of tbie directorsof theSt. Paul road. This elevator concern, at present 
capitalized for $100,000, now controls all the public storage on the St. Paul and 
Chicago. Burlington and Quincy railroads. The elevators on the St. Paul road 
were built by the Armonr Elevator Company ; but the elevators on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Toad, having a capacity of between six and seven million 
bushels, were leased by the Amour Elevator Company from the Chicago, Bur¬ 
lington and Qnincy Railroad. Of the Chicago. Burlington and Quincy elevators, 
all have been reduced from public to private warenouses and are used entirely, 
with the exception of one bouse of 800,000 bushels, for the private use of Amour 
& Co, In other words, the public have now 800,000 bushels of room on the Chi¬ 
cago, Burlington and Qnincy road where formerly they had between six and seven 
million bushels room. 
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(The following is the record:) 

[Armour Elevator Company, Records No. 25, p. 269. Incorporated In Illinois March U, 1866, for 
99 years. Capital stock $100,000—1,000 snares, 1100 each. ] 


Original subscribers. 

Shares. 

Value. 


490 

600 

10 

$49,000 

60,000 

1,000 



Total.. 

1,000 

100,000 



Object of company, to carry on the business of warehousing and handling grain, seeds, and 
like products in the city of Chicago, Ill., aud elsewhere, and to deal in such grain, seeds, and 
like products in connection with such warehouse business. 

The Witness. The next is the record of the incorporation of the Santa Fe Ele¬ 
vator and Dock Company, of which Charles Connselman apparently was the moving 
spirit, and which was the first of the great elevator systems to he passed over into 
the hands of the grain dealers. I wish to state that the Illinois Central Railroad 
owns its terminal elevators and leases them at present to Carrington. Hannah & 
Co., who are the owners of stock in the Central Elevator Company. Carrington, 
Hannah & Co. are a grain-shipping firm, and control all of the grain that comes 
in and out of these public houses. Recently they have t aken one of the Illinois 
Central elevators and made it a private warehouse; so that they do their private 
business through it, and the public are barred out. The Santa Fo elevator is at 
present under leaso to a corporation known as tho Richardson Company in Chicago. 
It is no longer a public bouse, being used for the private business of the Richard¬ 
son Company. 

(The following is the record:) 


[Sttutft Fe Elevator and Dock Company, Records No. 22, p, 51s. Incorporated In Illinois July 7, 
1887, fur 99 years. Capital stock $2,000,000—20,0W shares, $100 each. Capital stock reduced to 
$400,000 April 27 1888.] 


Original stockholders. 

| Shares. 

Value. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9,998 

9,997 

$100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

999,800 

999,700 




J J. P. Odell. . i 


Amicito lioyos.| 

Total.1 

1 

20,000 j*2,000,000 


Object of company, to erect, build, and purchase, operate, lease, and demise elevators and 
warehouses, aud to construct, build, purchase, maintain, oiierate, lease, and demise docks. 


The W itness. The Rock Island elevators, being tho terminal elevators of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific road, passed into the hands of Charles Counsel- 
man, and at present one of them is being used as a private house, while the other la 
a public house. The proprietors of these public warehouses are the most extensive 
dealers in grain on the roads of which these houses are the terminal depots, and own 
to a great extent all the grain that is stored in these houses. The public can not 
successfully handle grain against them, as tho charge for storage which tho public 
has to pay bars them as competitors of the elevator people, who pay storage to 
themselves. The effect has been that grain coming to Chicago on any line of road 
where these conditions exist, grain that inspected of a grade that would of neces¬ 
sity go to elevators, found hut one buyer, the elevator proprietor, as he alone 
would buy the grain that went into that house. It was in evidence in 1896, when 
the matter was tried before Judge Tuley, that the elevator proprietors at that 
time owned 75 per cent of all the grain in' the elevators in Chicago; and I wish to 
introduce part of the decision of Judge Tuley, aud also part of the decision of the 
supreme court affirming Judge Tuley, as they contain many valuable statements 
in regard to the conditions under that system here at the time, and in regard to 
the practical monopoly of it. 
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(The part* of tbs decisions referred to follow:) 

In the circuit court of Cook County. 

People ex rel. attorney-general v. Central Elevator Company. 
INFORMATION FOR INJUNCTION. 

Tuley, C. J.: 

It is unnecessary to review the voluminous pleadings in this case. It is sufficient 
to state that this is an information filed by the attorney-general against the defend¬ 
ant corporation, licensed under the State law of 1871 to carry on the business of a 

g rain warehouse of Class A under said statute, seeking to enjoin the defendant 
om buying, storing, and mixing its own grain with that of others stored in its 
public warehouses, or, in other words, from dealing in grain and mixing the same 
with that of its customers. 

The defendant company substantially admits that it has for a considerable time 
dealt in grain and stored and mixed grain bought by it in its public warehouses, 
and alleges that it is advised by counsel that it could lawfully do so. This is one 
of nine suits brought by the attorney-general against certain corporations, firms, 
and individuals, owning or operating the 29 public warehouses in the city of 
Chicago. The defendants in these suits are all licensed as public warehousemen, 
and although some of the licenses include the privilege of dealing in grain, the 
issue in all the cases is practically the same, as the license could confer no right 
to deal in grain unless the law under which it issued would justify such dealing. 

This litigation involves the construction of the statute of 1871 concerning ware¬ 
houses and the rights of public warehousemen under said act to deal in grain and. 
mix the same with that of their customers, stored in such public warehouses, 
******* 

The evidence as to the warehousemen of Chicago so dealing in grain prior to 
1872 is confined to the dealings of a very few of such warehousemen, and much 
of the evidence is conflicting. 

******* 
While the evidence, as stated, fails to show any long-continued, well-known and 
nniform custom for warehousemen to deal in grain, such as would incorporate 
such custom into the constitution of 1870 ami the law of 1871 and make it prac¬ 
tically a part thereof, it must be admitted that the constitutional debates show 
that it was alleged in convention that the warehousemen in the country did deal 
in and mix their own grain with that of their customers, and that the warehouse¬ 
men in the city of Chicago in some manner, in combination with the railroad, ‘ ‘ to 
a large extent controlled the grain market of Chicago.” 

******* 

The great weight of the evidence is to the effect that the warehousemen of Chi¬ 
cago did not commence to so deal in grain to any general extent until about the 
year 1883; that the practice has grown so rapidly that now and for 2 or 3 years 
last past they are the principal buyersand sellers on the Chicago market and upon 
the Chicago Board of Trade; that by reason of the advantages they possess, and 
bv reason of certain changes in the grain trade, they have practically driven out 
of business the class of men who were before then engaged in buying and ship¬ 
ping grain on the Chicago market. And it is admitted that they have dealt m 
grain to the extent that they now own at least three-ijnarters of all the grain 
stored In the public warehouses of the city ot Chicago, and it also appears by the 
evidence that they are fast monopolizing the business of dealing in grain in the 
Chicago market. 

It appears that the present condition of the grain trade and the relation of the 
publio warehouseman to the same has been bronght about by reason of the follow¬ 
ing, among other causes: 

About or shortly before the time the warehousemen commenced to be generally 
known as dealers m grain, the railroads made regulations by which grain could 
be easily sold upon track. Before that time the railroad regulations were such 
that nearly all the grain received was forced to go to a public warehouse, which 
issued its receipt, stating the quantity and grade of the (min received, and this 
receipt was bought and sold on the board of trade and in we Chicago market, but 
by reason of the facilities offered by the railroads for selling on track, there soon 
arose at Chicago and other grain-buying centers of the country, the practice of 
baying grain upon the railroad track. A certain time was given, by the railroad, 
noyr 24 hours, for inspection, and 72 hours for its removal, without charge as was 
.made theretofore for demurrage by reason of detention. 
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About the same time, and partly by reason of the practice of selling upon track, 
a practice grew np of selling by sample, and became quite general in Chicago and 
upon its board of trade, and there arose dnring the eighties among the railroads a 
system of what was known as “through billing ” of grain from the point of pro¬ 
duction to any designated point east of Chioago, generally New York, which 
operated to discriminate against Chicago. 

For example, if a producer or shipper west of the Missouri River desired to ship 
to Chicago lie could obtain a freight receipt showing the grain was shipped to A 
B, consignee, New York; this was indorsed, “Notify A B, Chicago," and when 
the grain arrived in Chicago A B had the right to sell on track, and also the right 
to change once the name of the ultimate consignee and the designation of the 
place to which the grain was to go; or he could stop the grain in Chicago by pay¬ 
ing the local rate to Chicago. The difference between the through rate and the 
sum of the two locals— that is, to Chicago and from Chicago to the point of desti¬ 
nation- made a difference of about 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

It also appears that the railroads made a discrimination in freights against Chi¬ 
cago. by which grain which would otherwise have come to Chicago was diverted 
to St. Louis and other points. The consequence of these changed methods of doing 
business was that much of the grain failed to go into an elevator or warehouse 
in Chicago and was shipped direct from the tracks to the East and other parts of 
the country, anil as there was necessarily a difference in the quality of the same 
classified grade of grain, often arising from the grain beingreceived from different 
sections of the country, the liest grain was sold by sample, and only what is 
known as “ line-grade ” grain went into the warehouses. The difference in the 
price between what was known as "line-grade'’ and grain of the same grade sold 
by sample varied from 8 to 15 cents a bushel. 

Tho effect of the inauguration of this practice of selling grain upon track and 
selling by sample and "through billing" was to greatly diminish the amount of 
grain that went into store in Chicago, and to lower the quality of that which did. 

Notwithstanding the amount of grain going into the warehouses in Chicago in 
proportion to the total amount received in tho Chicago market was continually 
growing less, tho storage capacity of Chicago warehouses was continually increas¬ 
ing. This capacity in 1885 was in round numbers 26,000,000; in 1895 it was over 
41,1)00,000 bushels. 

The warehousemen of the city of Chicago soon perceived that if they did not 
buy grain iu Chicago ami tt t competing points with Chicago their warehouses would 
soon cease to be profitable, when used solely for the purpose of storing grain for 
their customers, and that the quality of the grain stored would he lowered. 

There also arose iu the eighties houses known as “cleaning houses,” where 
grain was taken in at one grade, say No. 8, and came out No. 2 after being 
cleaned, and. if necessary, mixing therewith some better grain. This appears to 
have been a very profitable business, and came into competition with the storage 
of public warehouses. The numlter of cleaning houses into which grain can go 
under the law, and from which, if desired, it can be shipped out without inspec¬ 
tion, rapidly increased, and now the owners of public warehouses in Chicago, 
many, but not all of them, are operating cleaning houses, some of which cleaning 
houses are adjacent to their public warehouses. 

Private warehouses also arose in competition with the public warehouses and 
these in connection with tho cleaning houses diverted much grain from the public 
warehouses. 

Did or do these changed conditions and methods of doing business authorize or 
justify the warehousemen in Chicago (Class A) in going into the business of deal¬ 
ing in grain and mixing their grain with that of their customers? 

It would seem to he clear that if the right to deal in and mix grain did not 
exist at the time of the passage of the act of 1871, no subsequent change in the 
grain trade or method of transacting the grain trade could confer the power or 
justify such dealing in grain. 

*####*# 

It appears to the court that the question resolves itself into this, whether the 
said acts of the defendant corporation in dealing in grain and mixing it with the 
grain of its customers is an ultra-vires act, i. e., did it, in so doing, go beyond the 
purposes for which it waB created or licensed? 

What relation do these public warehouses occupy as to the State and public 
undeT the act of 1871? 

These public warehouses (Class A), licensed under the act of 1871, maybe said 
to be creations of the State, as they can not exist without such license. They are 
licensed for the carrying on of the business of public warehouse for the storing of 
grain in bulk, and In which the grain of different owners is mixed together. 
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Whether the warehouse or business is carried on by a corporation or an individual 
makes no difference as to the rights of such corporation or such- individual so 
carrying on a warehouse business, as the rights of such corporations and such 
individuals so carrying on the warehouse business are thd same under the law. 

* * « * * » » 
Being public institutions in the nature of public agencies, whether carried on 
by an incorporated company or an individual, they can not exceed the legitimate 
scope of tho authority conferred by their license and the act of 1871, nor go beyond 
the purposes for which they were created. • 

It would hardly be contended that a railroad could go into a warehouse business 
or into the grain trade. In the llunn Case the Supreme Court says that “ public 
policy would forbid the transaction of a warehouse business by a common carrier." 
The decision places warehousemen and railroads upon the same footing as being 
engaged in a public employment and exercising a sort of public office. 

The defendant is created and licensed to carry on the specific business of a pub¬ 
lic warehouse and to use its property for that purpose, no limit being placed upon 
tho amount of capital that may bo employed. Although the license contains no 
express prohibition against the dealing iu grain, yet the license, like the charter 
of a corporation, may be regarded as a contract between the licensee and the pub¬ 
lic, in which there is an implied contract that the warehouseman will engage in 
no other business than that for which he is licensed. Being a public warehouse¬ 
man with the privileges belonging thereto, it would also appear to he against 
public policy that he should use his capital, his public warehouse, for the purpose 
of trading in grain. 

Being licensed for one purpose, created by the constitution and the law for one 
specific business, is it not opposed to public policy that this deiendant should 
carry on in competition with tho genera! public another and different business, 
and abusinessin which its interests must necessarily be brought into conflict with 
its duties in exercising th s "sort of public office?” 

* * * ii # # * 

To restrain corporations and public institutions of this nature within the scope 
of tho purposes of their creation is well-defined public policy. 

It is m evidence that they not only own this large proportion of the grain stored 
in their public warehouses, and also are the principal buyers of grain in the Chi¬ 
cago market, bnt that nearly ail of them deal iu "futures." 

It is easy to perceive the temptation they would be under as to mixing the grain 
of their customers, and also to control the market by the ownersbipot' such a vast 
proportion of tho warehouse grain. It is also easy to perceive in selling grain the 
temptations they would be under to abate or remit storage charges iu order to 
effect sales. 

* * * # * * # 

In the caso at bar it is shown that the public warehousemen of Chicago, being 
licensed to carry on a warehouse, have used their capital—to-wit, their ware¬ 
houses and their business as warehousemen- to aid them in trading in grain in 
competition with the public, and having a great advantage over such public in 
snch trading, by reason of their control of such licensed public warehouses, they 
have become the principal buyers and sellers of grain in the Chicago market, and, 
upon some lines or systems of railroads centering in Chicago, almost the only 
buyers. 

This raises the further question whether or not, while engaged in the public 
employment or business of warehousing, they should be allowed to use their 
warehouse in carrying on another business, such as dealing in grain, and thereby 
obtain practically a monopoly of the immense grain trade of this great grain 
center, where there was received by rail in 1895 over 900,000.009 bushels of grain. 

A monopoly is abhorrent to the common law and the public policy of the State 
as manifested by its legislation, which has always been to prevent and restrain 
monopolies, combinations, and trusts. 

See also Rnmp r, Chicago (45 Ill., 90). 

It will be seen from the debates of the constitutional convention that one evil 
sought to be remedied by the peculiar legislation as to warehouses inserted in the 
constitution was to prevent a monopoly or combination claimed to exist between 
the railroads and the warehousemen in the gre$t grain center of Chicago. 

This tendency to a monopoly has not decreased, as the evkiefice shows that in 
, 1895 29 pnblic warehouses, with a capacity of 41,000,000 bushels, were controlled 
by less than 20 corporations or firms. 
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The evidence in this case shows that buying and selling of grain is fast becom¬ 
ing monopolized by the owners of these public warehouses, each warehouse or set 
of warehouses on a particular railroad or system of railroads being the principal 
and in some cases almost the only buyers on such railroad or system, the location 
of such warehouses on the Chicago termini of such railroad or system, giving 
them an advantage not possessed by other buyers who have no public warehouses. 

The evidence shows that the warehouse proprietor often overbids private bidders 
for grain on ‘' track, ” offering as much as a quarter of a cent a bushel more, and 
then immediately reselling the same grain to such private bidders at a quarter of 
a cent less than he, the warehouseman, paid, requiring, however, the buyer to 
take the grain from the warehouse within a limited number of days. 

In this way the warehouseman makes storage which more than compensates 
him for the loss of the quarter of a cent a bushel on the sale. It is evidently to 
the advantage of the warehouseman to have as much grain as possible pass 
through his warehouse, and there is not only the temptation to rebate storage to 
effect sales, but his warehouse receipts being given credit because of being issued 
by a public warehouseman, he is able to turn his capital engaged in the grain 
trade into money quicker than he could otherwise do, and thus use his business 
as warehouseman to overcome opposition to him as n grain dealer. 

It would seem as if this was using liis warehouse business certainly in a manner 
not contemplated by the law of 1871 or the constitution of 1870. 

******* 

It is, however, contended that the warehouseman gets the grain because he pays 
more for it than other bidders: that the constitution of the State requires the law 
passed in pursuance thereof to be construed 11 in the interests i f the producer;" 
therefore it is to the interest of the producer that the warehouse be allowed to 
enter into the grain business. No monopoly in grain dealing can operate in the 
long run to the interest of the producer. There is no truer maxim in economics 
than that “ competition is the life of trade." The warehouseman may be able to 
pay more than outside shippers or buyers until he has driven them out of the 
market. When he has succeeded in so doing (and the evidence shows that that time 
has nearly arrived) and ho has practically no competition, then the producer must 
suffer. The law should not be so construed as to give the warehouseman the 
right to use his privilege, his public business as a warehouseman, to crush out 
competition against himself ns a dealer in grain. 

To so consi rue the law, it appears to the court, would be to construe it in 
i he interests of the warehouseman, and not as intended by the constitution, in the 
interests of the “ producer and shipper.” 

It is also contended that every man has a right to trade in grain. This may be 
true as to every private in livid mil, but if lie is exorcising akind of public employ¬ 
ment, and is licensed to carry on a business impressed witha public use, with cer¬ 
tain duties and privileges by reason of such license, the question is. “ Is it or not 
against public jiolicy that he be permitted to use such public employment, snch 
public business, and snch privileges to aid him in carrying on in competition with 
the public another and different business, and in snch a way as to create in him- 
Belf a ‘ virtual monopoly ’ of such latter business?" It appears to the court that 
there can be but one answer to the question, and that in the affirmative. 
******* 


SUPREME COURT DECISION, JUNE 18, 1898., AFFIRMIN'!! JUDGE TULEY IN. ELEVATOR 

CASKS. 


People ex rel. r. Armour Elevator Co., Central Elevator Co.. Geo. A. Seaverns, 
Chicago Ry. Terminal Elevator Co., Nebraska City Packing Co., Alex C. Davis & 
Co., South Chicago Elevator Co., Charles Counselman, Chicago Elevator Co. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright delivered the opinion of the court: 

Appellants in these nine cases were defendants in the circiv; court of Cook 
County to informations in equity filed by the attorney-general against them as 
lioensed proprietors of warehouses of Class A in Chicago, or stockholders of cor¬ 
porations so licensed. The informations made the same general allegations in eaoh 
case; That defendants had stored grain owned by themselves in the particular 
warehouse of which they were proprietors; that not less than three-fourths of all 
the grain received in the public warehouses in Chicago was owned by the ware¬ 
housemen; that the grades for inspection of grain were such that the grain of each, 
grade was not of the same quality, but that separate oarloads of different quality 
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and value were graded in the same grade; that by reason of advantages of the 
defendants, as owners of warehouses, in mixing and manipulating grain and 
rebating storage charges and otherwise, they had been enabled to drive out com¬ 
petition and hold and enjoy the privilege of buying grain free from competition, 
and that such storing of grain was unlawful and injurious to the public. All the 
informations prayed for the same relief—a perpetual injunction to restrain defend¬ 
ants, as warehousemen, from storing grain in their oirn warehouses. The answers 
admitted in each case that defendants were operating publio warehouses of Class 
A, in which grain was stored in Chicago, and that they had stored grain owned by 
them in their own warehouses, and claimed the right to do Sb. The answers also 
set up a general custom of thirty years’ standing, under which the proprietors of 
public warehouses were accustomed to store their own grain and mix it with the 
grain of their customers, and also that the warehouse commissioners had construed 
the act of 1871 as permitting that custom, and that such purchases of grain and 
suchcustom had a beneficial effect upon producers, shippers of grain, and dealers 
in grain throughout Illinois and the Northwest. 

*■»***♦* 

If the duty of the defendants, as public warehousemen, stands in opposition to 
personal interest as buyers and dealers in grain, storing the same in their own 
warehouses, then the law interposes a preventive check against any temptation to 
act from personal interest by prohibiting them from occupying any such position. 

The public warehouses established under the law are public agencies, and the 
defendants, as licensees, pursue a public employment. It is clothed with a duty 
toward the public. The evidence shows that defendants, as public warehousemen 
storing grain in their own warehouses, are enabled to and do overbid legitimate 
grain dealers by exacting from them the established rate for storage, while they 
give up a part of the storage charges when they buy or sell for themselves. By 
this practice of buying and selling through their own elevators the position of 
equality between them and the public, whom they are bound to serve, is destroyed, 
and by the advantage of their position they are enabled to crush out, and have 
nearly crushed out, competition in the largest grain market in the world. The 
result is that the warehousemen own three-fourths of all the grain stored in the 
public warehouses of Chicago, and upon some of the railroads the only buyers of 
grain are the warehousemen on that line. The grades established for different 
qualities of grain are such that the grain is not exactly of the same quality in each 
grade, and the difference in market price in different qualities of the same grade 
varies from 2 cents per bushel in tho better grades to 15 cents in the lower grades. 
The great bulk of grain is brought by rail and in carloads, and is insiiected on the 
tracks, and the duty of the warehousemen is to mix the carloads of grain as they 
come. Such indiscriminate mixing gives an average quality of grain toall holders 
of warehouse receipts. Where the warehouseman is a buyer the manipulation of 
the grain may result in personal advantage to him. Not only is this so, but the 
warehouse proprietors often overbid other dealers as much as a quarter of a cent 
a bushel and immediately resell the same to a private buyer at a quarter of a cent 
less than they paid, exacting storage, which more than balances their loss. In this 
way they use their business as warehousemen to drive out competition with them 
aa buyers. It would be idle to expect a warehouseman to perform his duty to the 
public as an impartial holder of the grain of the different proprietors if he is per¬ 
mitted to occupy a position where his self interest is at variance with »his duty. 
In exercising the public employment for which he is licensed he can not be per¬ 
mitted to use the advantage of his position to crush out competition and to com¬ 
bine in establishing a monopoly by which a great accumulation of grain is in the 
hands of the warehousemen, liable to be suddenly thrown upon the market when¬ 
ever they, as speculators, see profit in such course. The defendants are large deal¬ 
ers in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and together hold an enormous 
supply of grain ready to aid their opportunities as speculators. The warehouse¬ 
man issues his own warehouse receipt to himself. As public warehouseman he 
gives a receipt to himself as individual, and is enabled to use his own receipts for 
the purpose of trade and to build up a monopoly and destroy competition. That 
this course of dealing is inconsistent with the full and impartial performance of 
his duty to the public seems clear. The defendants answer that the practice had 
a beneficial effect upon producers and shippers, and naturally were able to prove 
that when, by reason of their advantages, they were overbidding other dealers 
there was benefit to sellers, but there was an entire failnre to show.that in the 
general average there was any publio good to producers or shippe*. 

#**•*»» 
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The WITNESS. So far as my statement concerns the elevators being the terminal 
grain depots of these railroads, I wish to introduce the following tariffs and notices 
of the various railroads, in which they name these elevators as their terminal depots 
or as the elevators of the company. 

The first is a special joint notice, taking effect June 10,1891. It reads as follows: 

[Special Joint notice, taking- effect June 10,1891, canceling circular of November 10, 1890.] 
NOTICE TO GRAIN DEALERS AND SHIPPERS. 

On and after June 10,1891, the following rules will govern regarding charges on 
grain received at Chicago: 

Section 1. A. Grain in bulk consigned to Chicago locally will, after arrival 
and inspection, be delivered to and unloaded in elevators of this company, with¬ 
out switching charge, unless such grain is billed track delivery or held out by 
consignees. 

B. If billed track delivery, such delivery will be made free of switching charge. 

C. If held out for the purpose of inspection by committee of appeals, no car- 
service charge will be made, provided disposition is made within 48 hours after 
being placed on appeals switching track. 

Sec. 8. Grain consigned to Chicago locally billed track delivery, then ordered 
to elevator before track delivery is made, will be sent to elevator without switch¬ 
ing charge, provided order is given within 36 hours after inspection when inspec¬ 
tion is made before 10 a. m. of the day of arrival. If inspection is made after 10 
a. hi., the cars must be ordered before 0 p. m. thesecond day. Such grain, however, 
will be subject to oar-service charges if delayed on track by consignee beyond the 
time specified, unless the same is held out for inspection by committee of appeals. 

Sec. 3. Grain consigned to Chicago locally billed track delivery, or if hem out 
and subsequently ordered to private tracks or to connecting lines, will be subject 
to a minimum switching charge of $3 per car. 

Sec. 4. Grain consigned to Chicago locally and reordered after delivery has been 
made to elevator or team track, will be subject to a minimnm switching charge 
of $2 per car. 

Sec. 5. Grain ordered to private tracks, warehouses, elevators, or industries 
located on connecting lines, will be subject to an additional switching charge 
according 1o location. 

Sec. 6. Reconsignment orders must bo made within 36 hours after inspection, 
provided inspection is made before 10 a. m.of day of arrival. If inspection is 
made after 10 a. m., cars must be ordered before 0 p. m. of the second day, other¬ 
wise the grain will be subject to car-service charges. 

Sec. 7. Grain delivered to team track must he unloaded within 36 hours after 
being placed in position to unload, provided orders are received for team-track 
delivery the day of arrival. If billed to team track without inspection, 48 hours 
will be allowed for unloading after car has been placed in position to unload. 

Sec. 8. Grain consigned to points beyond Chicago, to the order of or notify a 
firm at Chicago, to be stopped at Chicoyo for inspection (which latter notation 
must be made on the way-bill), may be delivered to connecting lines free of 
switching charges, provided order is received within 24 hours after 1.30 p. m. of 
the day of arrival if inspection is made before 10 a. m.of the day of arrival. If 
inspection is not made before 10a.m., the 24 hours will bo counted from 1.30 p. m. 
of the following day. A minimum .switching charge of $3 per car will be made 
for deliveries, orders for which are received later than provided for in the fore- 
goingrules. 

Sec. 9. Delay beyond hours specified in the above rules will be subject to a car- 
service charge as provided for by the rules of the car-service bureau. 

J. A.Hanley,freight traffic manager, A.,T.& S.F.R.R.; S.B.Knight, 

? general freight agent, Wabash R. R.; II. H. Courtright, general 
reight agent, C. & A. It. R.; Thomas Miller, general freight agent, 
C., B. & Q.R.R.; J. B. Cavanaugh,general freight, Wis.Cent. Line; 
J. M." Johnson, general freight agent, C., R.I. & P. Rwy.; J.H. 
Hiland, general freight agent, C.,M. & St. P.Rwy.j H.R. McCul¬ 
lough, general freight agent, C. & N. W. Rwy.; Horace Tucker, 
general freight agent, I. C. R. R.; P. C. Stohr, general freight agent, 
C., St, P. & K. C. Rwy. 

The Witness. Showing that the railroads themselves considered the elevators 
to be public warehouses for the storage of grain received from other roads. 
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The next is Illinois Central Railroad circular No. 1086, covering rules regarding 
grain consigned to Chicago, which reads as follows: 

[I. C. R. R. circular No. 1029.] ' 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

(Northern and Western Lines), 

General Freight Department, 

Chicago, III., May 3, 1896. 

RULES REGARDING GRAIN CONSIGNED TO CHICAGO. 

To agents, shippers, ami receivers of grain : 

This company, having ample storage facilities for grain in elevators on its own 
tracks at Chicago, will not, on and after this dale, receive grain consigned to eleva¬ 
tors off its lines in Chicago, nor switch wheat, corn, or oats grading No, 8 or 
higher, to connecting lines for delivery to any elevators, storehouses, or cleaning 
houses on the tracks of such other lines in Chicago or South Chicago. 

Wheat, corn, or oats grading under No. 8 will lie switched, when ordered for 
delivery to storehouses or cleaning houses on tracks of connecting lines, at a 
charge of $3 per car for the Illinois Central Railroad Company’s service, in addi¬ 
tion to which will lie added any cost for trackage that may be incurred in reach¬ 
ing the tracks of such other lines. 

Agents will not issue receipts, bills of lading, or make waybills for grain for 
delivery on the tracks of other lines, or to any particular elevator, storehouse, or 
cleaning house, but will simply waybill to Chicago and show Chicago only as 
destination. 

The above will not in any way change the instructions in effect as to grain des¬ 
tined East. 

W. R. Keepers, 
General Freight Agent. 

The Witness. I have here 2 circulars or tariffs issued by the Chicago and North¬ 
western Railroad, under date of February 11,and April 14,1838. On pages 
24 and 28 of these tariffs will be found the following: 

“ Grain in bulk consigned to Chicago locally will, after arrival and inspection, 
he delivered to and unloaded in elevators of this company without switching 
charge, unless sui h grain is billed track delivery or held out by consignees.” 

Now, as to our efforts to get the railroads to change this system of handlingour 
grain, I will introduce 8 requests by receivers and shippers which were made of 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and the Chicago, Bur¬ 
lington and Quincy roads, respectively, that the elevators be handled by disinter¬ 
ested parties. Following these requests are the answers from the officers of the 
railroads; and in one case, that of the Chicago, Burlington and Qnincy road, the 
general freight agent stated that his road would make deli very to any elevator the 
receivers selected, subject only to such extra charges as might be exacted from us 
by the lines on which the elevators are located. I have attached a tariff of the 
connecting line, showing that it would cost from $3 to $5 a car for the delivery of 
the grain to the connecting line. 

(The requeets and letters in the order mentioned by the witness follow.) 

Chicago, July 31,1894. 

Illinois Central R. R. Co.: 

We, the undersigned, receivers and shippers of and dealers in grain and flax¬ 
seed at Chicago hereby demand that you furnish terminal facilities for the handling 
of grain or flaxseed at Chicago that will not subject onr business to the scrutiny 
of one or more of onr competitors. At present snch grain or flaxseed as is 
nnloaded for us in yonr terminal elevators passes into the possession of the Central 
Elevator Company (as warehousemen). This corporation is‘owned entirely by 
Carrington, Hannah & Co., who are competitors of oars. As you now handle the 
business it places them not only in possession of the goods, but enables them to 
exercise a complete espionage over our business, that gives them so marked an 
advantage that we consider it a great injustice. 

A few of the advantages possessed by the lessees of your terminal elevators are 
as follows: » 

First. Ton place all freight bills for grain and flaxseed nnloaded into your ter¬ 
minal elevators in their hands for collection; said freight bills contain the names 
fit onr shippers and the points of shipment. 
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Second. Yon pluoe the grain and flaxseed in the terminal elevators owned by 
you but leased to the firms named above, and we have to accept their receipts for 
the goods. This gives them an undue advantage, as they know immediately the 
kina, grade, and quantity of our grain or flaxseed, as welt as the shipper's name 
and point of shipment. 

Third. If we are shipping grain East in competition with the lessees of your 
terminal elevators they not only have the advantage of knowing the kind, grade, 
and quantity of our shipments, but also have the opportunity of selecting the best 
grain of the various grades of grain in the elevators to fill their own orders and 
give us the poorest grain of their various grades when we wish to ship. 

Fourth. By leasing your terminal elevators to firms who are grain dealers you 
immediately give them an advantage over all competitors by creating for them a 
margin which practically gives them a monopoly of the grain and flaxseed trade 
on your tines of railroad. The storage rates (three-fourths of a cent per bushel 
for the first 10 days or fraction of 10 days and one third cent per bushel for each 
succeeding 10 days or fraction of 10 days, amounting to over 12 cents per bushel 
per yearj is in itself so great an advantage that the lessees of your terminal 
elevators frequently sacrifice a portion of the storage in order to force grain and 
flaxseed into the elevators they lease of you, so that it will be earning storage for 
them. They can buy grain at an apparent loss (or what would be a loss to us) 
and yet make money out of it through the superior advantages you provide for 
them. 

Jno. Hill, Jr., 

Jno. C. Ross, 

R. S. Lyon, 

Committee, 

A. C. Buell & Co. 

Baldwin & Stone. 

Wanzer & Co. 

Henry Hemmeloarn & Co. 

Milmine, Bodman & Co. (by Sanborn). 

Gerstenberu & Kroesohell. 

Boyden & Co. 

H. J. Coon & Co. 

J. C. Howell. 

L. Everingium & Co. 

Snydacker, Fyffe & Co. 

(Attached to the foregoing is the following:) 


Illinois Central Railroad Company, 

Office of the Second Vice-President, 

Chicago, September 12,1894. 

N. G. INQLEIIART, Esq., 

Commissioner Chicago Freight Bureau, 51 Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 24th ultimo, inclos¬ 
ing paper signed by receiv ers of grain in the city of Chicago concerning the termi¬ 
nal facilities for the handling of grain and flaxseed on our road. This is the first 
complaint received by this company on this matter of which I have any knowl¬ 
edge. 1 do not see that this company could handle its elevators and give satis¬ 
faction to its patrons in any other* way than it is handling them now. and seenre 
to the company the business to which it is entitled. I have taken this matter up 
with Mr. John S. Hannah, the manager of the Central Elevator Company, ana 
iue esc herewith a copy of his letter to our traffic manager in reference to the 
charges made, which it seems to mo fully answers the complaints made. 

Yours, truly, 

J. T. Harahan, Second Vice-President. 


(Attached to the foregoing letter is the following:) 

Central Elevator Company, 

Chicago, September 6, 1894, 

T. J. Hudson, Esq., 

Traffic Manager, Illinois Central Railway, City. 

Dear Sir: In the first place, you will note that the demands made upon you is 
that from a very small number of the grain receivers on the board of trade as 
individuals, who have imaginary grievances. 1 will Btate that in order that these 
firms may not take any extraordinary risk in handling the grain receipts issued 
608a-20 
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by the Central Elevator Company, the elevator company ia required by the direct- 
orsof the board of trade to furnish a bond of $500,000 to protect its members who 
handle the Central Elevator Company's receipts. The insinuation or intimation 
that the Central Elevator Company, or Carrington, Hannah & Co.. take advantage 
of the situation and spy out the customers of competitors is unworthy of the notice 
of honorable men, and we shall not burden you with a detailed denial of such a 
charge. When Central elevators were leased to the present company, in order to 
accommodate the grain trade, it was arranged between the Central Elevator Com 
pany and the Illinois Central Railroad that the Central Elevator Company would 
collect railroad expense bills, as has been the custom for a nutnbcr or years, and 
in order to do this it was arranged that our messenger at the elevator office at the 
foot of South Water stfeet should deliver the elevator receipts with the expense 
bills attached at the elevator office on Sherman street, which is with the office of 
Carrington, Hannah & Co. 

These receipts are delivered to our cashier, who places them in a wallet belonging 
to the railroad company, and when checks for tho amount of the expense bill is 
delivered him he delivers up tho elevator receipts and expense bills to their owners. 
This, so far as we know, is tho only change in the method of managing the ele¬ 
vators for the past 20 years. These parties making this demand well know that 
the identity of grain and flax going into the elevators is not preserved, and there¬ 
fore we can not know the ownership of any particular lot. As to the last charge 
about the firm of Carrington, Hannah <fc Co. possessing advantage over its com¬ 
petitors. it is of such a puerile nature that it does not in our opinion deserve an 
answer. I w.ll say, however, that should you desire any changes made in the 
handling of your expense bills I shall be pleased to confer with you. At presont 
the only parties benefited by the existing arrangements arc the receivers of the 
grain. The rates on storage now in effect are three-fourths of a cent tier bushel 
for the first 10 days, and one-fourth of a cent per bushel for each additional 10 
days or part thereof. 

Yours, truly, John Hannah, 

Manager. 

(The following is the request on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company:) 

Chicaoo, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 

Chicago, July :;i, itnuf. 

We, the undersigned, receivers and shippers of and dealers in grain and flaxseed 
at Chicago, hereby demand that you furnish terminal facilities for the handling 
of grain and flaxseed at Chicago that will not sub ject our business to tho scrutiny 
of one or more of our competitors. At present such grain or flaxsecdasis unloaded 
for us in your terminal elevators passes into the possession (as warehousemen) of 
Charles Counselman & Co., or A. C. Davis & C'o., both of whom are active com¬ 
petitors of ours; as you now handle the business it places them not only in pos¬ 
session of the goods, but enables them to exercise a complete espionage of our busi¬ 
ness. that gives them so marked an advantage that we consider it a great injustice. 

A few of the advantages possessed by the lessees of your terminal elevators are 
as follows; 

First. You place all freight bills for grain and flaxseed unloaded into your ter¬ 
minal elevators in their handsfor collection, said freight bills containing the names 
of our shippers and the points of shipment. 

Second. You place the grain and flaxseed in the terminal elevators own oil by 
you, but leased to the firms named above, and we have to accept their receipts for 
the goods. This gives them an undue advantage, as thev know immediately the 
kind, grade, and quantity of our grain or flaxseed, as well as shipper's name and 
point of shipment. 

Third. If we are shipping grain East in competition with the lessees of your 
terminal elevators, they not only have the advantage of knowing the kind, grade, 
and quantity of our shipments, but also have the opportunity of selecting the best 
grain of the various grades of grain in the elevators to fill their own orders and 
give ns the poorest grain of their various grades when wo wish to ship. 

Fourth. By leasing your terminal elevators to firms who are grain dealers you 
immediately give them an advantage over all competitors by creating for them a 
margin which practically gives them a monopoly of ,tbe grain and flaxseed trade 
on your lines of railroad. The storage rates (three-fourths of a cent per bushel 
for the first 10 days, or fraction of 10 days, and one-tbird of a cent per bushel for 
each succeeding 10 days, or fraction of 10 days, amounting to offer 12 cents per 
Vnshel per year) is in itself so great an advantage that the lessees of your terminal 
elevators frequently sacrifice a portion of the storage in order to force grain and 
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flaxseed into the elevators they lease of yon so that it will be earning storage for 
them; they can buy grain at an apparent loss (or what would be a loss to ns) and 
yet make money out of it through the superior advantages you provide for them. 

Jno. Hill, Jr., 

Jno, C. Ross, 

R. S. Lyon, 

Committee. 

A. C. Buell & Co. 

Baldwin & Stone. 

Wanzer & Co. 

Henry Hemmelgarn & Co. 

Gerstenbk.ro & Kroeschell. 

Boyden & Co. 

J. C. Howell. 

L. Everinoham & Co. 

Snydacker, Fyffe & Co. 

(Attached thereto is the following:) 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 

Office of the Third Vice-President, 

Chicago, III., October 1.1, ISI 14 . 

N. (}. InolehART, Esq., 

Ciiiiiiiiisxiojcr, Chicago freight Bureau, City. 

Dear Sir : 1 duly received your letter of the 8th instant relative to a petition of 
certain grain dealers in this city, which was sent to our Mr. St. John in August, 
and calling attention to the further fact that no reply had been made by us to the 
same. 

The receipt of your letter was the first knowledge I had of the channel through 
which this communication came to ns, and I accordingly was at a loss to know 
to whom to address my reply to to it. 

After due consideration of the matters complained of in the petition and con¬ 
sultation with the people who handle our grain elevators in this city, as well as 
with our own people, who are familiar with the details of our grain business, we 
arc satisfied that there are no substantial grounds for the complaints made in this 
petition. 

As 1 am advised by onr people, they have not to their knowledge ever had a 
single complaint of any kind or character where information obtained by the 
firms handling our elevators has been misused to the disadvantage of the receivers 
of the grain in this city in the manner charged in this petition. 

Upon receipt of any such specific complaints, wo shall at any time lie very glad 
to take them up and investigate them fully, and if there is found to be any 
grounds for them will apply the proper remedies. 

With regard to the claims that the grades of grain are being manipulated to the 
advantage of the parties handling the elevators, no specific case of this kind, as I 
am informed, has ever been brought to the attention of the offlcials of this com¬ 
pany, nor. so far as we over heard, has any such charge or complaint been made 
to the authorities in charge of the inspection of grain in and out of the elevators. 

We shall bo pleased at any time to investigate specific complaints of this char¬ 
acter, and if upon such investigation there are any indications of their being well 
founded, we will do whatever wg can to correct the irregularities complained of. 

Trusting this may be satisfactory. I remain, very truly yours, 

W. H. Truesdale, 

Third Vice-President. 

(The following is the communication to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company:) 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company. 

We. the undersigned, receivers and shippers of and dealers in grain and. flax¬ 
seed at Chicago, hereby demand that you furnish terminal facilities for the han¬ 
dling of grain and flaxseed at Chicago that will not subject our business to the 
scrutiny of one or more of our competitors. At present such grain or flaxseed as 
is unloaded for us in your terminal elevators passes into the possession of the 
Armour Elevator Company as warehousemen. This corporation iB virtually 
Armour & Co., who are active competitors of ours. As you now handle the busi¬ 
ness, it places them not only in possession of the goods, but enables them to exer¬ 
cise a complete espionage over onr business that gives them so marked an advan¬ 
tage that we consider it a great injustice to us. 
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A few of the advantages possessed by the lessees of your terminal elevators are 
as follows: 

First. You place all freight bills for grain and flaxseed unloaded into your ter¬ 
minal elevators in their hands for collection; said freight bills contain the names 
of our shippers and the points of shipment. 

Second. You place the grain and flaxseed in the terminal elevators owned by 
you, but leased to the Arms named above, and we have to accept their receipts for 
the goods; this gives them an undue advantage, as they know immediately the 
kind, grade, and quantity of our grain or flaxseed, as well as shipper’s name and 
point of shipment. 

Third. If we are shipping grain East in competition with the lessees of your ter¬ 
minal elevators, they not only have the advantage of knowing the kind, grade, 
and quantity of our shipments, but also have the opportunity of selecting the 
best grain of the various grades of grain in the elevators to fil their own orders, 
and give us the poorest grain of their various grades when we wish to ship. 

Fourth. By leasing your terminal elevators to firms who are grain dealers you 
immediately give them an advantage over all competitors by creating for them a 
margin, which practically gives them a monopoly of the grain and flaxseed trade 
on your lines of railroad. The storage rates (three-fourths cent per bushe, for 
the first 10 days or fraction of 10 days and one-third cent per bushel for each suc¬ 
ceeding 10 days or fraction of 10 days, amounting to over 12 cents per bushel per 
year) is in itself so great an advantage that the lessees of your terminal elevators 
frequently sacrifice a portion of the storage in order to force grain and flax¬ 
seed into the elevators they lease of you so that it will be earning storage for 
them: they can buy grain at an apparent loss (or what would be a loss to us) and 
yet make money out of it through the superior advantages you provide for them. 

.Txo. Hii.l, Jr., 

Jxo. C. Ross, 

R. S. Lyon, 


Committee. 


A. C. Bell & Co. 

Baldwin & Stone. 

Wanzer & Co. 

Henry Hemmeloakn & Co. 

Miljiine, Bodxan At Co. (i>er Sanborn). 
Gerstenrehg & Kkoeschkll. 

Boyden & Co. 

J. C. Howell. 

L. Evekinoham & Co. 

Snydackf.r, Fyffe <$; Co. 


(Attached to the foregoing is the following:) 

(Chicago. Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company. Thopms Miller, general freight agent: W. 
B. Hamblin, assistant general freight agent: Frederick Rogers, assistant general freight agent; 
E. B, Puffer, assistant general freight agent.] 

Chicago, III., September 11 , 1894 . 

N. G. Inglehart, Esq., 

Commissioner, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your favor of the 4th, addressed to Mr. Merrill, in which 
yon inclosed a document signed by various Chicago grain receivers in reference 
to the facilities for storing and handling grain in this city. 

As yon are aware, our elevators are under lease to Armour Elevator Company, 
and I do not understand why the complaint as to the manner in which grain is 
handled here should be presented to ns. The elevator charges are something that 
we know nothing about and have no control over in any manner. If the facts are 
as stated by the signer, why do they not handle their grain through other houses; 
you know we stand ready to make delivery to any elevators they may select in this 
city, subject only to such extra charge as may be exacted from us by the lines on 
winch the elevators are located. I do not think a fairer proposition can be made 
by anyone. 

Yours, truly, Thos. Miller. 


(The schedule referred to bv the witness is Circular'G. F. D., No. 168K0, of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, entitled "Instructions in reference to han¬ 
dling grain and flour in Chicago, also a list of regular elevators, iftegnlar eleva¬ 
tors, warehouses, mills, malt houses, breweries, flour houses and distilleries," and 
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dated July 22,1895, upon page 2 of which is the following, underscored by the 
witness:) 

•> Grain in bulk consigned to Chicago locally will, after arrival and inspection, 
be delivered to and unloaded in elevators of this company, without switching 
charge, unlesB such grain is billed track delivery or held out by consignees.” 

(The following is a pencil note on the page by the witness:) 

“These are the elevators of the Chicago Railway Terminal Company.” 

(On page 4 of the same circular is the following, underscored by the 

W " Except when special permission is received from the general freight depart¬ 
ment, grain will not be received at point of shipment consigned to regular eleva¬ 
tors in Chicago located on the tracks of other roads, and all shipments for locations 
on side tracks of other roads are subject to the switching charges established from 
time to time by our connections for handling the freight after delivery to them. 

“Grain from connecting lines, when for Chicago and Northwestern regular 
elevators, will be moved only upon special arrangement with this office, and sub¬ 
ject to the following charges: 

“From all connecting lines to the Air Line, Galena, per car. 

“From all connecting lines to Iowa City, §5 per car. 

“ When from Belt Line roads an additional charge of $2 per car will be added. 

“Floor in carloads unloaded by us in our warehouses at Chicago stations and 
not removed at the expiration of 20 days will lie sent to public warehouse for 
storage. 

■ ■ When onr warehouses are full, cars will be placed on track for unloading. If 
cars are not unloaded within five days after being placed on track, the flour will 
be sent to public warehouse." 

The Witness. In regard to the (juestion, which has come up a number of times, 
as to whether the elevator people of Chicago have a combination or a trust, we 
discovered in 1.S94 that they had an association composed of all of the elevator 
people in Chicago. That association had a president and a secretary. When the 
Board of Trade found it necessary to treat with the elevator people, they found 
that they treated with thorn all through this association, and I will introduce here 
three letters received in that connection, signed by the secretary of the associa¬ 
tion, and he states in one who the president of the association is. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


Office of the Chicago Grain Elevator Association, 

Chicago, May 11, 1894, 

Geo. F. Stone, Esq., Secretary. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of current date, with 
inclosure. I regret to advise you that owing to the absence from the citv of the 
president of this association, and also of another member who is largely inter¬ 
ested, it will be impossible to get the members together to-day to consult with 
your president, as desired. 

Steps have been taken to reach the absent members, and a meeting will be called 
as soon as they are heard from, date of which I will advise you at earliest moment. 

Yours, truly, __ _ 

E. W. Thompson, 

Secretory, £18 Ui Salle street, Room. SIS. 


Office of the Chicago Grain Elevator Association, 

Chicago, May IS, 1894. 

Geo. F. Stone. Esq., 

Secretary Chicago Board of Trade, City, 

Dear Sir: I beg to advise you that a meeting of the members of tliia associa¬ 
tion has been called for Monday. May 14,18(i4, at 2.D0 p. m., in Room 215, No. 
218 La Salle street, at which time and place they will le pleased to meet your 
president regarding the subject-matter of your letter 11th inst. 

Yours, very truly, . „ _ _ 

E. W. Thompson, 

Secretary, S18 La Salle street, Room SIS. 
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Office of the Chicauo Grain Elevator Association, 

Chicago, May ifi, 1 S 94 . 

Geo. F. Stone, Esq., 

Secretary Board of Trade, City, 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of cur¬ 
rent date and to adfise you that it has been referred to Mr. Geo. A. Seaverns, 
president of this association. 

Yours, truly, E. 1^. Thompson, 

Secretary, 2 IS La Salle street, Room 212. 

The Witness. We also found that during the past 5 years their rates bad been 
uniform to the public; that they were represented at all times in court by the 
same attorneys, and that at no time was it possible to treat with one of the ele¬ 
vator proprietors separately. They always held together. How strong their asso¬ 
ciation is, or whether there is such an association in existence now, is impossible 
for us to tell, except that we find them always wilh the same rates of storage, 
always treating the public in the same manner, and always represented by the 
same attorneys. 

I will introduce here a copy of a report made to the president and board of 
directors of the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago by a committee appointed 
under a resolution adopted February 12,1891, to investigate the methods of ware¬ 
housing grain, etc. That report is the result of several weeks of investigation 
and the evidence of probably 75 witnesses, and it treats of the abuses and the 
necessary changes that should be made in the handling of grain in Chicago 
through the warehouses. 

(The report above described follows:) 

Chicago, April so , 1 . 294 . 

The President and Board of Directors of the 

Board of Trade of the City of Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Your committee, appointed under the resolution adopted Febru¬ 
ary 12,1891, to investigate the methods of warehousing grain, etc., would respect¬ 
fully report as follows: 

Section 1. We find that the regular elevators of Chicago are owned and operated 
in a variety of ways. One system is owned by an individual, who does all the 
business, buying, selling, and storage, in his own name. Another is partly leased 
by an individual and partly owned by a corporation all of whose stock is 
owned by this same person. Here all the business is done in the firm name and 
the accounts are simply kept separate on the books. Another system is leased by 
a corporation whose stock is all owned by the firm who operates it, and which 
does its own grain business largely through them. Several systems are owned 
or leased by corporations which do all their business in their own name. A large 
system is owned by a foreign corporation, which employs commission houses to do 
its buying and selling. The largest system in the city is leased by a corporation 
of $100,000 capital whose ownership is not given. The private elevator or clean¬ 
ing house connected with this svstem is owned by another corporation. Here 
the grain business iB all dono in the name of the firm who are generally supposed 
to control both corporations. 

Five systems, with about 19,000.000 bushels of storage capacity, have private ele¬ 
vators or cleaning houses connected with them, while six systems, with 11,000 090 
bushels storage, have no cleaning houses connected. All of them buy grain 
directly or indirectly, both here on our own board and also in the country Some 
of them sell their grain exclusively on the open market or to our own shippers, 
while several sell in the East or ship on their own account as well. 

The necessity for grain buying by these elevator proprietors is hardly well estab¬ 
lished by their own testimony. All but one claim that they pay only the market 
price, giving no part of their storage to the seller, while the proprietor of one sys¬ 
tem claims that possibly 40 per cent of his grain would not come to Chicago unless 
he bought it It i* but fair to my that thin scale of prices clamed to be paid by 
the elevator system is contradicted by at least one firm who are large receivers ana 
shippers. They testify that they find it at times to their advantage to sell their own 
grain to the elevators and buy their cargoes back from them. In addition, the 
receivers generally testify that they can get more for grain to go to store than they 
can get for the same grain if already in store. 

All of these elevator systems are doing a warehouse business under the laws of 
the State of Illinois and subject to the control of the railroad and warehouse 
commissioners, as therein provided. The fact that public custodians, licensed 
and controlled by the State, handling and storing the property of hundreds of 
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individuals and running together nnd mixing the same regardless of ownership, 
should themselves tie regular and the principal dealers in this very property of 
which they are custodians is, to say the least, anomalous. We do not find, how¬ 
ever, that the railroad and warehouse law prohibits it directly, but do think that 
the spirit of this law is fairly against the practice. 

The combination of the two occupations of a dealer in grain and an applicant 
before the public for the position of custodian of its property for a consideration, 
together with the unfair advantages liable to accrue therefrom, we believe to be 
against public policy, because of the danger which thereby impends on those who 
maintain and support those who should only act as their agents and trustees. 
These opportunities are of the following nature: The temptation and opportunity 
of coni;.minuting the inspection department, which should, in every sense of the 
word, Is) a fair and impartial agency,operating only in the interests of the public 
at large. This also extends to the improper infiuettcingof the railroads in their in¬ 
terest. The opportunity is given to tamper with grain placed in their care, giving 
them the chance to set aside and select better qualities of the same grade for them¬ 
selves, thus reducing the average quality of the public grainin their warehouse, and 
giving an unfair opportunity for offering and soiling by sample in other markets. 
The danger of surreptitiously working off their own inferior grade on to the shipper 
is also present. The using of the public storage rate in their own interest when 
buying and selling grain is an unfair and illegal discrimination which can always 
be employed to the injury of the general trade. We are of the opinion that an 
amendment to the law strictly prohibiting the proprietors of warehouses of Class 
A from being either directly or indirectly engaged in the grain business would be 
in the direction of sound public policy and good business morals. 

Sue. 12. We have grave doubts of the propriety of the Board of Trade making 
regular any elevators that have a private elevator or cleaning-house connected 
with them] or under the same ownership or management. The paramount inter¬ 
est and constant endeavor of the owner of a public elevator should be to hold up 
and maintain the integrity of our standard grades of grain. When he is running 
a cleaning house his paramount and constant endeavor is to pass his own grain 
on the lowest line of the grade. If the quality of the grain in his house is to be 
kept up to a high standard it must be because the grain of other people is graded 
higher than is his own. It hardly seems proper that the support of the general 
market should be given to an individual whose constant, paramount interest is 
opposed to the good of the market. 

Shu. ii. We hud that it is tho practice of the inspection department, where grain 
after being loaded out from an elevator is objected to by the shipper, and the 
objection is sustained by the supervising inspector or the committee of appeals, 
to permit this grain so degraded to bo taken back into the elevator from which it 
came at the same grade at which it was originally and wrongfully inspected out. 
We think this practice is all wrong, and would recommend that the proper com¬ 
mittee call the attention of the railroad and warehouse commissioners to it and 
endeavor to have it stopped. Grain so reduced in grade by the highest authority 
in the inspection department must either be tendered to some other shipper for 
what it is not, or else mixed with other grain of the same grade and so affect 
injuriously the owners of the same, both by depreciating their property and by 
hurting the credit of the house. 

Sec. 4. Wo find that it is the practice of the inspection department to allow 
clovator proprietors to run graip back into tho bins of the same grade when the 
quality lias been objected to in the house by tho shipper while running to the 
weighing bin. Wo believe that this matter should be decided at once by compe¬ 
tent authority, and the shipper lie compelled to accept if the property is up to 
gt ado, or tho elevator compelled to make proper disposition of the grain if it is not. 

Sec. 5. We find that at present the practice of the inspection department is to 
exercise no supervision over the grain while in the elevators, but simply to inspect 
in grain offered for warehousing, and to inspect out grain offered for shipment. 
We find that while the inspection was under tho supervision of the board of trade, 
and in the earlier days of the State grain inspection, there was in every elevator 
what was called a distributing inspector, whose place was in the upper part of the 
house, who kept track of all the bins and their contents, who directed into which 
bin every car of grain should be run, and who directed when grain was to be 
shipped from which bins it was to be drawn, and who saw that the oldest grain in 
the house was the first shipped out. We are of the opinion that the supervisions 
exercised by such a distributing inspector would be exceedingly wholesome, and 
would recommend that the proper committee call the attention of the board of 
railroad and warehouse commissioners to the matter and try to get such a man 
pnt in every house. 
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Sue. G. We find that some of the elevator proprietors who have been in the habit 
of putting the more desirable qualities of their own grain in bins marked “special ” 
have not been equally careful to mark the receipts for the same "special ” bin as 
required by law. We do not find, however, that the grain registrar takes any 
special cognizance of, or keeps any special track of, this “special bin ” grain, or 
the receipts issued for it, although he could very easily and without extra exjienae 
do so. We would recommend that the proper committee call the attention of the 
board of railroad and warehouse commissioners to the matter and try to have 
the registrar directed to attend to it. ,, 

Sec. 7. We are of the opinion that there should be a specific rule of the board, 
making receipts for grain in “special bins” irregular for delivery on contracts. 
We see no reason why elevator proprietors who keep their property in shape to sell 
by sample, and so exact a premium for it (the special and proper function of a 
proprietor of a private house), Bhould at the same time have the protection of a 
public elevator and the open market to hold them harmless against an unprofitable 
hedging sale. 

Sec. 8 . The fact that large quantities of grain are held here for storage purposes 
by elevator proprietors and commission merchants acting for them, and the fur¬ 
ther fact that our speculative trading having now gotten practically into but 4 
months of the year, and thus tying up the grain for three or four months at a time, 
had naturally reduced the deliveries largely and broughtitaboutthat shippers can 
only get hold of grain to fill their orders by paying a premium for it. The inevit¬ 
able result of such a state of facts has been that grain is now being held here too 
long for its own good or the good of the general trade. We would suggest that 
the directors carefully consider the propriety of adopting a rule limiting the age 
at which receipts should lie regular for delivery on contracts. 

Sec. 5>. We have now in store here nearly 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, a large 
proportion of which has been in our elevators more than 12 months. We recom¬ 
mend that a committee of three competent judges, unconnected with the active 
grain trade, be appointed, who shall examine every bin of wheat in every regular 
elevator as soon as possible now. and again before the July and September de iv¬ 
ories, reporting to the board of directors, or the proper committee, any bin which 
they may find out of condition or tending that way, and that the directors instruct 
the elevator proprietors to at once move such grain out, and see that they do it. 

Wm. H. Beebe. 

Jas. S. Templeton. 

H. J. Coon. 

H. F. Doosman. 

The Witness. I wish to introduce here, just in the form that it is in. rather than 
ma e any changes in it, a statement of the condition of the grain trade as presented 
to the members of the Fortieth general assembly of the State of Illinois in May, 
1897. It is a leview and a general statement of the conditions then surronnding 
the elevator business in Chicago, but it is too long to read you gentleihen in the 
short time I have. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

May. 1897. 

To the members of the Fortieth general assembly: 

(Why we object to the passage of house bill 583, and .enate bill 3134 
Gentlemen: The grain trade of Illinois and the farmer who produces our 
enormous crops are to-day fighting against the tyranny of the Chicago elevator 
monopoly, which from a fair and legitimate beginning has grown to such propor¬ 
tions and each influence as to threaten the very existence of all competition and 
to place a monopoly in a position to fix a price on the products of our farms. 

And it is a broader question than the survival of the fittest among groups of 
business men or the interests of any one class. It concerns every merchant and 
every common carrier engaged in the great commerce of this State, and every 
farmer who contributes to make that commerce possible. 

There is some misapprehension appardht outside of the grain trade as to the 
relations of elevators of Class “A” in Chicago to the general business of the 
country. 

The warehousing of grain is only an incident in its,transit from producers to 
consumer. Its natural and healthy function is in accepting for storage the over¬ 
flow of the season of freest movement that the channels of commerce may not be 
dogged or obstructed and safely caring for the Bame while waiting dbmand. 

Recognizing the importance and necessity of these warehouses, where the mer¬ 
chant and fanner could deposit their grain, the constitutional convention of 
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1870 in its wisdom created these public institutions by the adoption of article 13 
of the constitution; following which, in response to the instructions of the con¬ 
stitution, the legislature of 1871 enacted our present railroad and warehouse law. 

For almost 20 years this law was respected by the elevator owners; Chicago 
maintained her position as the “greatest grain market in the world;" thousands of 
buyers and sellers were brought together each day and a broad open market was 
the result; competition of buyers sustained prices, and that influence was felt the 
world over; for years Chicago presented the best market for the West to send her 
grain to, owing to the competition of buyers. But between 1887 and 1890 new 
forces began to be felt. 

The interstate-commerce law had gone into effect, and before the close of 1890 
nearly every railroad terminating in Chicago had some favored elevator system 
under its protection, the proprietors of which were given such profitable conces¬ 
sions as to enable them to control the grain business on that particular line of 
railroad. 

The alliance between railroads and elevators has resulted in reaching out after 
millions of bushels of grain not naturally tributary to the Chicago market, and 
when gathered there, preventing it, by such tricks of trade as only the initiated 
are familiar with, from ever getting away again as long as storage can be collected 
on it. So that in Chicago the accumulation and storage of grain has come to be 
the chief end and aim of potential and dominating forces. 

This policy has resulted in such congestion of grain there as to depress prices to 
the luwest point in history. For it is not the Chicago stock alone that that market 
has to carry. The very volume of the Chicago stocks invites dealers in every 
market in the world to make sales there against holdings elsewhere, which they 
would not dare to do but for abnormal accumulations brought and held there by 
unnatural means. Cargoes of wheat bought on European account in Australia, 
India, Russia, and Argentina, as well as stocks at all other points of accumulation, 
are sold against in Chicago, so that that market feels the weight of the entire 
world's surplus. This condition is only made possible by the enormous and 
unnatural hoard brought and retained there to satisfy the avarice of half a dozen 
corporations, the largest of which is owned in London. 

By the rankest and most brazen manipulation they seek to control the price and 
movement of our commodities and force every buyer and every seller to their 
terms. 

Two years ago they were selling spring wheat at 5 or 0 cents premium. Now 
they are selling winter wheat at a much greater premium (lti to 19 cents), while 
they have not been the owners of either. While they are nominally the custodians 
of the property they are able, in violation of the laws of the State, to set aside 
and sell at a premium millions of bushels every year, not owned by them but in 
their custody as warehousemen. Would any court permit a trustee of an estate 
to thus handle trust funds for his own advantage? This gain is not the legitimate 
profit of a public warehouseman. It belongs to the public who owns the grain. 
The lawful profit of the business of public warehousing has been attractive 
enough to create an enormous system of elevators in Chicago. If the business 
has been overdone it is due to the cupidity of those engaged in it. We cheerfully 
concede a fair return on capital employed in lawful operation of elevators, but 
will forever resist the use of its machinery for unjust or illegal practices. 

They claim to lie public benefactors, in that they bring grain in large amounts 
to Chicago that would otherwise, go elsewhere. This is said to furnish employ¬ 
ment to more banking capital and keep up the rato of interest and to give busi¬ 
ness to railroads and insurance companies. But we know that half a dozen firms 
and corporations have a monopoly of the business. They can not force grain 
there that is not naturally tributary, except on cut rates of freight denied the 
general public and forbidden by law. If our contention is sustained by the 
Supreme Court, each railroad will have a host of competing patrons instead of 
nne; bankers will have a thousand active accounts instead of the small group of 
large borrowers who are now able to combine and dictate rates, while the short- 
rate card of insurance offices will again come into use. But the real question is 
not whether it may add to the traffic of railroads or increase the profits of bank¬ 
ing or insurance capital, but whether it is right for public custodians of grain to 
be at the same time dealers in grain and enabled to select and set aside for their 
own purposes the best of what may come under their charge. No objection 
is made to all grain going to Chicago that can be legitimately brought there, 
but it is against public policy, and is not the legitimate function of a public ware¬ 
houseman, operating under a license from the State, to be so engaged. It is the 
dual capacity that we object to and that is prohibited by law. In the spring of 
1895 the quality of millions of bushels of grain stored in publio warehouses was 
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aspersed by interested speculators. The board of trade, through its officers, sought 
to have such an investigation made as would refute the slander against grain stored 
in public warehouses and restore the confidence of buyers and hqlders of the prop¬ 
erty. But every elevator proprietor in Chicago joined in refusing permission to a 
committee of experts to make that necessary and wholesome examination. They 
knew the grain was above the average in quality and condition, but were willing to 
have it suspected in order to increase the carrying charges. The present monopoly 
is against everything and everybody but themselves. 

A system that permits the proprietors of public elevators, directly or indirectly, 
to deal in the property of which they are custodians is essentially immoral. The 
temptation to reserve for themselves the best of the grade is one to which the law 
never contemplated that they should be subjected. Indeed the principal motive 
of the warehouse law was to prevent their ownership or control of grain iu the 
public warehouses. Yet it is notorious that during the past few years the propri¬ 
etors of elevators have had for sale and have sold millions of bushels of grain from 
public elevators by sample at a large premium, not one cent of which in equity 
belonged to them. The grain bought by elevator proprietors is promptly sold by 
them for some future delivery, so they tiecome the custodians of other people’s 
property, which, however, the public can only get on payment of such premium 
as the urgency of the demand may enable the elevators to exact, it is an unwel¬ 
come task to criticise the methods of any class of business men, but this is an 
occasion for plain speech and honest earnest effort to restore to the grain trade its 
vanishing glory and traditions. The elevator monopoly is a blight on legitimate 
business. The old-time open competition of thousands has been superseded by 
new conditions under which each railroad terminating in Chicago is practically 
controlled by a single buyer. Special rates are made to favored individuals, who 
have the further advantage of elevator control,so that rates charged to the public 
are rebated to themselves, thus enabling them to outbid or undersell all competi¬ 
tors. The charge of three-fourths of a cent per bushel for the first term of storage 
is retained only as a protection to elevator managers against the competition of 
legitimate dealers in grain. It is a charge that the public can not avoid, but which 
is ignored by them in their own transactions, thus forcing everyone to sell to or 
buy of them.' The fact that this charge is not bona fide, but ouly a foil to compe- 
tition, proves that it is unjust, and should be abolished. The charge of three- 
fourths of a cent per bushel for the transfer of grain from cars to vessels, a distance 
of perhaps 100 feet, is greater than the average rate of freight (by water), during 
the year 1805, from Chicago to Buffalo. The same grain is transferred on track 
by railroads from western to eastern cars for nothing. 

The courts have decided that this system is contrary not only to law. but to 
“public policy.” And now comes the elevator monopoly to the legislature at 
Springfield, asking to be protected by statute against the public und the courts. 

They ask the passage of a bill the terms of which are entirely in keeping with 
their methods. 


First. They ask the legislature to tell them that they must not discriminate in 
their own favor while transacting business, but they must lie entirely unselfish. 

Second. They ask that they be relieved of all responsibility as warehousemen, 
and that their elevators be put under the supervision of the State grain inspector 
department, at a cost to the farmers (whom they feel very friendly to at the 
present moment), of about $80,000 per year. 

The facts are that the bills (House bill MO and Senate bill 813), if passed, would 
only lead to further litigation and give no relief or protection to producers or 
shippers, their sole and only object being to get into the statute something that 
could be construed so as to permit a continuance of these illegal practices. 

Very truly yours, 

John Hill, Jr., 

President Grain Receivers and Shippers' Association of Chicago. 


The Witness. I desire to go on record as indorsing certain statements that have 
appeared in print but which I probably would better read so as to make them part 
of my testimony, rather than introduce the newspaper articles as they treat of 
other matters, and there are only certain portions of them that I want to take np. 

(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of August 13, 1805:) 

“Over 30 per cent of the whole storage capacity, of the United States and 
Canada is located at Chicago. This includes all—public and private—as officially 
reported. Dulnth has 27,200,000 bushel room: Minneapolis. 20.000,OOOr St. Louis, 
13,350,000; Milwaukee, 5,430,000; Toledo, 7,206,000 bnshels. These Sre the several 
competitors of Chicago for storage of the grain crops. These (I points have a 
total capacity of 125,830,000 bushels, or about five-eighths of the whole. It is 
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assumed that the business of warehousing at ali points is conducted under the 
laws of the respective States in which elevators are located. This is essential to 
a full understanding of this vast and important business. * * * 

‘•It is assumed that it will not be denied that the elevator proprietors speculate 
in our markets. They are, in fact, large speculators nearly every day. They will 
not attempt to deny this. Proof is too readily obtainable. They own to-day fully 
80 per cent of all the grain in store here, and this is not a new departure. They 
own quite regularly about the same per cent, day in and day out. Last year they 
sent buyers into the country and brought large amounts of grain here solely for 
the purpose of having the grain where they could place a tax upon it. Held at 
country points they could not impose this tax—make the grain earn them storage. 

“ The result of this move, while lucrative to themselves, cost the country very 
much more money than they themselves realized, for the reason it swelled the visible 
supplies to such an enormous extern—more especially wheat—that the world, 
being unacquainted with the real cause therefor, stood aghast and insisted on 
lower prices, arguing, quite naturally, that America had an enormous plethora, 
and therefore must, by virtue of the supposed fact, sell cheap, when the fact was, 
as fully borne out by subsequent events, this big visible was piled up wholly at 
the expense of the invisible. Old supplies of wheat were never smaller in America 
than they are to-day—wholly due to elevator men forcing to market the crops of 
1893-91, so they might collect a tax thereon. 

“ It is but a fair assumption that wheat would not have sold at 50 cents per bushel 
in Chicago in 1894-95 hadnot this abnormal condition prevailed. Hence, it is quite 
fair to assert that the country lost a round lot of money by being compelled to 
accept for their wheat an abnormal low price, for the price they realized was cer¬ 
tainly not based upon legitimate conditions. Granting that very low prices were 
possible by virtue of the bad times, it does not follow that the extremely low point 
reached, or anything very near it, would have prevailed had not tho big visible 
stood in the way. 

“ But this wits not the only unfavorable result of this move. It took from reg¬ 
ular receivers at this point a large share of business which would haveundoubtedly 
cometo them under ordinary conditions. It practically threw the grain trade under 
the control of the elevator interests. They became not only the arbiters of prices, 
but by virtue of their wealth and ownership of grain thsy could and did widen out 
or contract the spreads between this and that month, just as they deemed it essen¬ 
tial to their own pecuniary ends. This was done time and again, and will con¬ 
tinue to be done so long as existing conditions prevail. Anyone at all conversant 
with the position will readily realize what a leverage this can be made by those 
who possess it. 

“ But this is not all. It is well known that there are certain months in which 
speculat on centers. Beginning in the fall of 1894, for example, the seller May 
future was the favorite with the speculators. During March operators gradually 
changed to July; then it changed to September; now it is changing to December, 
and will probably go from there to May. Thoso who are long of these futures 
and are inclined to change over to a future mouth sell their September and buy, 
say (to-day), December. The difference in price is termed a ‘spread.’ The July- 
September spread was run up to 2j early in July, not wholly of necessity by the 
elevator men, when real carrying charges were only U cents. Then it will be 
remembered that on July 1 some 5,000,000 bushels of wheat were delivered on 
July contracts, mainly by the elevator proprietors. This was done for a purpose, 
or it is fair to assume it was. Large deliveries at any time do not tend to 
strengthen prices. If the market broke the wheat could be bought more cheaply. 
That is all there was to it. 

“ There was liquidation of the May future, of the July, and soon it will be Sep¬ 
tember. The elevator men will buy back the September they sold against their 

July purchases and sell for December or May, whichever offers the 1 letter return. 
* * * 

“The anomaly is also presented of a man depressing his own property and 
making money by the operation. Thus, if they so elected, the elevator men could 
sell a certain long option freely and break its price, and then buy a near one at a 
relative decline, replacing that sold at a profit. This has been done by somebody 
or other more times than one on the board of trade; and a person acquainted 
with the trade conld easily reach a fair conclusion as to whom that somebody 

“ Indeed, under present methods in vogue the oportunities of the elevator men for 
making money are simply enormous. And thi. *s why the power should be cur¬ 
tailed. It is practically Killing off business in Chicago. The outside world knows 
something of the strength of this great monopoly, and is not disposed to antagonize 
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it, preferring to go to some other market—some market not at the mercy of such 
a combination.” 

(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of August,22, 1895:) 

" One of the great weakening factors at present, and one which the trade has 
perhaps generally overlooked, is the attitude of the warehouse interest at Chicago 
In insisting on a premium on every bushel of wheat they sell. Yesterday they 
asked one naif cent per bushel over the September option, which, counting the stor¬ 
age for the balance of August, is equivalent to a premium of three-quarter cents. 
These same tactics were carried out last year and undoubtedly not only had 
much to do with curtailing our exports, but also in depressing prices, for it prac¬ 
tically kept the grain hare and at accumulative centers. The argument, of course, 
is that in the presenceof plenty buyers look upon these premium charges in the 
light of an extortion and very naturally refrain as far as possible from paying it. 

“But this is not the worst phase. By this act exports were cut down and just 
so much money kept out of the country. It may be close to the truth now to sug¬ 
gest that gold exportation is due in a large measure to this cause. It is not human 
nature to submit to extortion, and wo all know the foreign character is especially 
sensitive on this point. And this gold exportation does not onlv adversely affect 
wheat, but every commodity of our country; business in general, in fact. These 
are truths as developed by existing conditions, and are strong arguments why the 
elevator trust, which in reality is a blight on the trade, should be curtailed in its 
power. 

“There is not the least question among those who are conversant with the facts 
that this octopus has already done the country great harm, has kept down the 
price of its productions, is to a certain extent responsible for the gold exports and 
their consequent deleterious effect on the commercial industries of America, and 
if permitted to continue in its present attitude must eventually do incalculable 
harm, if this has not already been accomplished. The law under which they were 
created admits of a fair recompense for labor and capital employed—all honest 
business men should ask. 

“It may be claimed this premium is asked because the shipper wants grain in 
a specified e evator. Being a relatively small premium, this may be partially true 
of the present. Yet it will be remembered that within the last 12 months no less 
a premium than 2 to 3 cents for winter and 0 to 7 cents for spring was asked and 
received by elevator men. This they can not deny. It is on record, and can lie 
clearly proven. And not only this, but at no time within a year has it been pos¬ 
sible to buy a pound of wheat in the Chicago market except at a premium, either 
small or great, these elevator men owning as a rule all of 8(J per cent of the stocks 
here. 

“And there can result from this but one conclusion. So long as permitted to 
continue, so long must it be expected buyers will seek other markets. This means 
eventually another great accumulation of wheat in elevators at this point, another 
menace to prices, precisely the same as it was last year and the year before. It is 
a finger post standing in the road of prosperity or the enhancement of values. 
There is no doubt but if the market was allowed to assume a normal condition, if 
the price was permitted to remain on a par with futures, much more wheat could 
be sold to the foreigner. Bnt lie will not submit to be bled by a grinding monop¬ 
oly. He wants a natural, not an unnatural market. Until lie can have this 
America must be the loser." 

(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of September 6,18915:) 

* Profits in storage. The Chicago storage rate is one-fourth cent per bushel for 
each ten days. For all the empty bins this means 8145.000 for each ten days, or 
nearly $450,000 per month. For one year the total would amount to the respecta¬ 
ble sum of $5,300,000. This explains the anxiety of the Chicago elevator trust, 
in combination with the Northwestern elevator interests, to depress wheat prices, 
to the end that they may earn money with their idle warehouse room and profit by 
baying wheat for future delivery.” 

(Reading from an article in the Chicago Chronicle of September 7,1895:) 

“Unfortunately for the country the wheat trade is practically in the hands and 
nnder the control of a giant monopoly, from which it appears impossible to cnt 
loose. The elevator interest is that monopoly. It is manipulating the market to 
its own aggrandizement, and this manipulation is seriously crippling the trade, if 
not killing it. By its actions the price is bring held down and the producers, 
therefore, despoiled of money that justly belongs to them. They control the 
market to such an extent that shippers are absolutely prevented from filling legiti¬ 
mate orders. There is practically no wheat for sale in Chicago, thdfigh there is in 
store' here some 14,000,000 bushels, and all owned by the elevator interest. A 
shipper yesterday was compelled to pay December prices for a small lot, or a 
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premium of over 1} cents per bushel. This is driving away from Chicago this 
desirable trade. And not on ly this, the knowledge of the existence of this octopus 
is undoubtedly the reason why our speculative business has fallen from an immense 
one to an almost normal one.” 

The Witness. I want to introduce a letter to show that the grain dealers of 
Illinois are opposed to this state of affairs. 

(Letter referred to follows:) 

(Office of secretary Illinois Grain Dealers' Association. B. 8. Tyler, secretary.) 

Decatur, III., April 24 ,18U7. 

Dear Sir: We again call your attention to House bill No. 583 and Senate bill 
No. 313 now before the legislature at Springfield. These bills were introduced 
and are being pushed by the grain elevator trust, the Armour Elevator Company 
being at the head of the list. 

These public elevators, as you know, werecited to appear before Judge Tuley for 
buying grain, when the warehouse laws had always held that they could not act 
in the dual capacity of public warehousemen and grain dealers at the same time. 
Judge Tuiey heard the evidence presented by both sides, and on December 22, 
1886. decreed that they have no right to deal in grain. They have taken the case 
to the cupreine court of Illinois. They know that tho higher court will sustain 
Judge Tuley's just decision. They override allcourts and all justice, andareattempt- 
ing the passage of the bills referred to, which if passed will give them the right 
to deal in grain, thereby giving them a monopoly of the trade, and robbing grain 
producers and grain buyers and millers throughout tho grain territory of the United 
States. 

It behooves every grain dealer to see to it that this damnable bill is defeated. 
The elevators have a limitless amount of grease to use if^ieed be to pass this meas¬ 
ure. It means millions of gain to them, and an equal lass to grain men and pro¬ 
ducers. 

The grain men must be up and doing. Our association has selected you with 
others in your senatorial district to see your representatives and senator, and enter 
a most emphatic protest against the passage of this nefarious bill. 

Yon are urged to be at Springfield on Thursday, April 29. You can not spend 
your money and time more profitably and in a better cause than to be at Spring- 
field on that day and remainder of the week. See others and urge them to go with 
you. Report at the Lelaud or St. Nicholas. If it is absolutely impossible for you 
to go be sure and send some other influential person in your place, and write me 
whom you have selected. Come if you can. 

Yours, truly, • B. S. Tyler, 

Secretary. 

The Witness. In order to show the abuses that grow out of the present system 
here. I wish to introduce certain parts of a statement made by me in print on the 
17th day of July, 1899. 

(So much of statement as was introduced by witness follows:) 

“On May 1. 189(1, there was delivered to members of the board of trade by 
Armonr & Co. fraudulent warehouse receipts to the extent of 1,200,(XX) bushels of 
No. 2 spring wheat. 

“The magnitude of the swindle exposed it by attracting attention of members 
to the num er of receipts that were just regular on delivery day. 

“The directory promptly investigated the matter, and when the facts were 
placed before them they almost unanimously voted the entire Armour system of 
elevators irregular. 

“As not only our rules had been violated, but also a crime punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for from t to 10 years committed, the directory 
hiiving the good name and dignity of the association to protect, caused a com¬ 
mittee to investigate the members of the board of trade responsible for this whole¬ 
sale robbery. 

"The committee, after due investigation, filed charges with the directory 
against Philip D. Armour, Philip D. Armonr, jr., J. Ogden Armour, and A. 1. 
Valentine. 

“At the trial before the directory the facts were all admitted, but the three 
Armours denied knowledge of the issuing of the reoeipts, and Valentine, under 
oath, exonerated them and assumed all the responsibility. 

“The directors acquitted the Armours and convicted Valentine, and fixed the 
penalty at 20 years’ suspension from the privileges of the board. 
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“ The developments during the trial and investigation only aggravated the case. 
It was shown that warehouse receipts to the enormous total of about. 14.000.000 
bushels had been manipulated in this way during 1893-1895, and 1898; beginning 
with the Cudahy wheat deal in 1893. The public and members of the board had 
been systematically plundered for 3 years; the market depressed by delivery of 
undesirable warehouse receipts, which expired the day they were delivered, and 
were dated months after the grain had been received in the elevator. Mr. Valen¬ 
tine stated under oath that he manipulated the dates, or 1,300,000 bushels wheat 
receipts, included in the charges, so that they would expire for shipping on May 6, 
thereby inducing shippers to take the grain out of store.” * 

The Witness. I will also introduce a letter here of a Chicago house, showing 
another of the abuses growing out of the present system, and how it affects 
people. 

(Said letter follows:) 

[Nash-WrightCompauy, commission merchants; S. H. Greeley, 515-510 Rialto Building, Chicago.] 

Chicago, June JS 97 . 

Dear Sir: To illustrate the methods employed by public warehousemen here 
toward country elevator proprietors, we want to cite a case which recently occur¬ 
red in our city. 

A certain public warehouseman, operating both public warehouses and cleaning 
houses, received 50 cars of corn on one of the roads entering Chicago. The corn 
was duly inspected by the proper authorities, and passed the contract grades, 
either 3 or 3 yellow. 

This public warehouseman, being himself a grain dealer, called reinspection on 
this corn, and asked that the chief inspector of grain change the shipments from 
2 and 2 yellow to 3 and 4 corn, which, if accomplished, would lessen the market 
value of the corn from 2 to 5 cents per bushel. 

The cars were reinspected as requested, and we overheard the conversation in 
which the supervising inspector of grain told the representatives of this public 
warehouseman that that corn was certainly of the best quality which comes to 
this market, and that he did not want to be sent out in the future to lessen the 
grades of any such fine quality of corn as that which he inspected. 

It is quite proper to infer that this corn was bought from shippers in the country, 
and it was the aim and intention of this elevator proprietor to endeavor to in jure 
the interests of the shipper, thus being able to secure the corn at heavy discounts 
in price. 

It would be an easy matter, had this corn been changed to the poorer grades, 
to run it into the cleaning house, inspect it out for the grade to be made 2 corn at 
the out inspection, and thus secure the 2 corn market for the very same corn 
which he might have bought as 3 or 4 had his scheme for changing grade been 
successful. 

This circumstance only goes to show how some people might attempt to thrive 
on the misfortunes of others with whom they trade. 

Nash-Wright Company. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything further to offer?— A. Nothing 
that is not contained in that printed matter; but I will say that, in my opinion, 
the present system of handling grain in Chicago, consolidating the business of 
different roads or of one road into the hands of one buyer, is a great detriment, 
not only to the market, but also to the country through which the road runs. 

Q. In what way does it hurt the country through which the lino runs?—A. In 
this way: Formerly we would have 2 or 3 or 4 grain buyers, and the tendency now 
is to have one grain buyer, and he a cheap man on $40 or $30 a month, represent¬ 
ing some big house here, while the other men were permanent, with famines, and 
it would increase the business of the town, and it would be necessary to bring 
goods into the town for them, and they would buy their goods at home to a certain 
extent and make business for that town: while in the case of the system that is 

g rowing up now a cheap fellow like a telegraph operator will go in and do that 
nsiness that formerly was done by one of the prominent business men in the 
town, or 3 or 4 of them. 

Q. Do you mean to say that it destroys competition?—A. It destroys competi¬ 
tion, undoubtedly. Mr. Hanley here stated tnat when certain conditions exist 
they shut down their elevators—do not run; competition is destroyed; that is what 
has,, happened. The competition is destroyed and one elevator strata np. The 
town is affected to that extent that one man dictates the price of the grain. 

y. To what extent does this condition prevail outside of the city of Chicago?— 
A. It is a growing condition. The original intention of some lines of road was to 
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make the condition immediate, but it failed. The people who went into the grain 
business as the result of the change in policy of the railroads were not the grain 
men: theyhad not had this experience. For instance, Charles Counselman jumped 
into the grain business and tried to run two or three hundred stations. He was 
not a gram man, and the consequence was that he was glad to sell out a good many 
of those stations, and then he began to gradually establish the stations again, and 
that is the case on the St. Paul road now. The system has grown up gradually. 
A certain concern which to all appearances represents Armour & Company, but 
under a different name, is gradually taking up the elevators, buying out the grain 
dealers, and going into business under the name of the Neola Elevator Company, 
and in the Northwest you will find when you go up there that whole lines of 
roads—every town on the line of a road has a certain agent or buyer—the same 
system there; not, in fact, like ours, because our market is different from any of 
the other markets in the fact that we handle more of other products than wheat 
In the Northwest they are confined more largely to wheat. Of course Duluth is 
getting so that it handles a good deal of grain now in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. Hanley. ) 1 would like to ask Mr. Hill, if, in his experience as 
a grain man, the question of mixing grain is an important matter in the grain 
business?—A. So important that no terminal elevator exists here to-day. with 
possibly one or two exceptions, that has not a mixing house connected with it. 
Armour's mixing houses are larger than his public houses to-day. 

y, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What do you mean by a “mixing house?”—A. 
Where they manipulate the grain—take the poor grades and mix them together to 
make them represent a higher grade than the poorest grade they have. 

Q. (By Mr. .1. C. Hanley.) Now, in the reception of those grades, there is a 
wide range between what you would call the highest of a grade and the lowest— 
what we call the line grade—above and below that point?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do they dispose of the premium on the high grades, keep within the 
line, and still dispose of it as No. 1?—A. The grain is sold, if it is a high grade, 
by sample, and brings a premium. It is then run through the cleaning house and 
the lower grade of grain, not the lower quality of the same grade, but a lower 
grade entirely- 

Q. (Interrupting.) No. 2 or No. li, for instance, would go in with No. 1?—A. 
Yes; is mixed in with it. and that high-grade grain is brought down to the lowest 
point, and it will go into the same grade that it went into before. Our market is 
on the lowest grade. That is one of the great detriments to the market. If a man 
buys No. 2 wheat in Chicago, or No. 1 Northern wheat in Chicago, he buys it 
with the expectation of getting the very poorest wheat that will grade No. 1 in 
Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does that fix the price of wheat injuriously to the 
farmer?—A. Certainly. Speculation to a great extent fixes the price of the grain. 
It can not help it. It is such an enormous speculation; and if the speculator deal¬ 
ing in the lowest of that grade, the poorest quality of that grade, takes it and pays 
for it and goes to the elevator to get it he can not expect to get any better than the 
very poorest wheat that will come in that grade, because he knows it has passed 
through the cleaning house, through the hands of the elevator men who would 
not deliver him any better grade than they have to. They are “ skinning ” the 
grades down; they are constantly manipulating them. If they find a car that is 
a poorer grade that will bring, say, 10 cents a bushel less, they will mix the two 
grades. 

9- (By Mr. J. C. Hanley.) Does not that affect the price at the terminal 
points?—A. It certainly does, because we do not trade on grades, but we trade by 
sample; and the sample grade which goes for export is sold at a premium over the 
grade that is held in Btore here and is the speculative grade. 

Q. But no farmer gets the benefit of the premium on the grade?—A. No. 

9- And the only one who gets that is the man who mixes the grain and has it 
for sale?—A. Yes. 

9- To what extent does a premium exist upon those different grades?—A. Oh, 
it varies so much you can not estimate very closely. It is from 1 cent to 8 or 4 
cents. 
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Washington, D. C., September IS, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. ELLIOT B. N0BBI8, 

Fruit grower and dealer, Sodus, N. Y. 

The commission met .at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. 

Mr. Elliott B. Norris, being duly sworn, testified as follows, being examined on 
the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon may please state your name, residence, and 
occupation.—A. My name is Elliott B. Norris, Sodus, N.Y.; my occupation is that 
of a farmer and fruit grower and dealer. 

Q. You may state whether you are connected in any way with a fanners’ 
organization. And if so, in what way?—A. I am; I am now the master of the 
State grange of the State of New York. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. About 18 months. 

Q. As master of the State grange, have you traveled over the State?—A. I have, 
to quite a large extent. I have not been in all counties. I have probably been in 
shine 20 or 25 counties. 

Q. Have you local granges in almost all of the counties of the State?—A. We 
have now established granges in all counties of the State excepting about 6. 

Q. Your travels through the State have given you a good knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural conditions there?—A. Somewhat. 

Q. You may state, if yon please, whether the laborers employed in agriculture 
have increased in the last 20 years. And if not, why not?—A. In my judgment, 
the agricultural laborers during the past 20 years have increased somewhat. 
There was a period, from 1890, when there was a tendency to decrease, on account 
of the large call in the cities for laborers, the prices paid at that time being quite 
attractive and resulting in drawing quite a goodly number from the farms; but 
they soon discovered that it was a bubble, and they have for the past 2 years 
been coming back gradually to the farms; so I should think that there was an 
increase, or a tendency toward increase at the present time, of farm laborers. 

Q. What is the difference, social and jnoral, between the farm laborers now 
compared with former years?—A. Very much better. A farm laborer to-day has 
very many more privileges than 10 years ago, and a large majority of them are 
better informed in our section of the country than they were 25 or 30 years ago; 
and their condition financially is better. Any man that works on the farm now— 
if he is inclined to be industrious and sober—there is no reason why he is not 
making a nice living and doing fully as well as the man employing him. 

Q. What effect, if any, has improved machinery to-day upon the demand for 
labor upon the farm?—A. I do not think that it has decreased that demand. In 
fact it has opened new avenues of industry on the farm that have given employ¬ 
ment to the people that were fonnerly engaged in doing hand labor; it haR opened 
up new industries to employ them, so that it lias not injured, but liaarather bene¬ 
fited, in my judgment, in our country, the condition of labor. 

Q. Are they regularly employed?—A. They are regularly employed there 8 or 10 
months of the year on farms as a rule, and the majority of them are employed the 
most of the 13 months—that care to be. There are occasionally some men, single 
men, that hire out and work 8 or 9 months that are quite inclined, after their time 
is up, to take things a little easy. They have homes, perhaps, where, they con¬ 
gregate together, the boys and girls, and have a pretty good time for 2 or 8 
months; but those who wish to be engaged can find labor pretty much the 12 
months at fair prices. 

Q. Have you any transient labor, especially in the busy seasons?—A. We have, 
but not as much as we used to have years ago. We have in certain lines, but we 
do not have as much transient labor to perform the general harvest work that we 
used to have in former years, because it is largely done by machinery; but we have 
in our State large new industries that are starting—fruit growing and the harvest¬ 
ing of berries and small fruits—and when it comes down to the fall we have our 
apple crops and all those. It takes a good deal of transient labor; we have to 
employ quite largely outside; so that I think that there perhaps has been an 
increase rather than a decrease in transient labor in our State, especially in our 
section of the country. 

Q. What are the daily hours of agricultural labor in your section?—A. It is 
now abont 10 hours; that is the established rule on most farms now, 

Q. What is the average number of days they are employed in aiyear?—A. That 
is rather a difficult question to answer, but 1 should say, from my observation, 
"from 190 to 200. 
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Q. Do you discover the tendency of the agricultural laborer to "Seek other 
employment?—A. Well, as I said at the beginning, from the years 1890 to 1805 
there seemed to be a tendency of the best and brightest men we had in our com¬ 
munity to go off into other pursuits, either into railroading or moving into the 
cities where they became clerks, etc.; but during the past 8 or 8 years, especially 
the past 2 years, there is a general returning to the farm; there seems to be quite 
a tendency to go back on the farms again; so that we are continually getting 
better men now than we did 4 or 5 years ago. For that reason we are getting a 
better class of people on the farms. There was one time there that it was a pretty 
difficult matter to get what we called good, first-class men that we could depend 
upon. We had to take up with, well, the “ rag-tag ” of all creation that would 
come to the farms. Some of the men were not good for anything else, and they 
would generally hire out to the farmers, and we were obliged to take up with that 
kind of help; but during the past 2 years there has been a better class of labor 
coming to the farms—people more intelligent. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your farm help?—A. A great deal of our help is 
hired now by the day. They are paid so much per day, and they are paid at the 
end of every month. Some people continue with the old practice of hiring by 
the 8 or 9 months’ system, and paying their laborers, settling up with them, at tte 
end of 8 or 9 months, but the most progressive farmers with us now are hiring and 
paying help every month, and hire them largely by such a rate per day. 

Q. About what is the average paid?—A. The average paid by the month, where 
they are hired by the month, is from $18 to $20. 

Q. (By Mr. Eatchforii.) Is that by the day?—A. That is by the month; and 
$1 per day is the universal price, and the man boards himself. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris.) Whatistho pay where thefarmer boards the man— 
where he lives in the family?—A. From about $17 to $18 a month—the very best 
men; some of them get as high as $18 per month. 

Q. What does that include?—A. For a single man that includes as a rule only 
their board and lodging. Their washing is done outside. 

Q. Do yon pay in cash?—A. Farm laborers, especially those single men, are all 
paid in cash. Men that have families, some of them, are paid off from the produce 
of the farm, Buch as flour and feed for their cow, if they keep one, or they keep a 
cow for them at so much tier week. There are two or three systems of hiring. 
Where a man is hired that hasa house, some farmers pay him so much and he pays 
for all privileges; pays for his house and his fuel, and if he keeps a cow or horse, 
he pays so much per week for them, and pays the market price for all produce that 
he takes from the farm that he wishes to buy from the farmer. Another plan is 
that the fanner furnishes the tenant with all privileges at such a rate per month; 
that is, for men who are tenants. Which plan is adopted the most extensi vely I am 
not prepared to say, but I judge the plan that they are getting largely into now, 
of paying a man so much and ne pays for all privileges, is found to be most satis¬ 
factory. In our farm operations we havea system of timecards. Wehaveafore- 
man for each farm, and at tho end of tho month every man is charged up with what 
work he does and for every horse on the farm, so that at the end of the month we can 
tell what every man has been doing and what we have paid him and what every 
horse on the farm has done, so we have a correct account of our expenses. At the end 
of each month we can tell just what is charged up to each crop. Whatever the 
crop be, whether apples or grapes, or wheat, oats or barley, or anything of that 
kina, it is all charged to that particular crop, the amount of work that is done, and 
at the end of the year if we find out that a certain crop has not been paying, we 
pretty near quit doing that kind of business. My idea is that the nearer the farmers 
come to a correct system of accounting, or knowing what they are doing, the better 
they will come out, and nearer they will know what they are doing every year. 
Asa general rule, the fanner in our country knows he puts bo much money into his 
business, and at the ond of the year if he has a certain amount in his pocket he has 
made something, and if not he does not know where it has gone to. 

Q. What privileges go with the tenant's house? — A. Notany, except the rent of 
the house; and occasionally farmers that have it furnish the firewood—give them 
the wood for their family and a team to draw it; and that is all; but as a rule they 
just simply furnish the house. . .. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In your State, then, they burn wood chiefly? Do they 
burn coal?—A. Not so extensively. Most every fanner has wood; but that is fast 
being done away with; and, as I stated a little while ago. they are coming to the 
plan where a man is paying for everything he has, and he pays for eveiy privilege. 
We find it gives better satisfaction. A tenant sometimes will think he to not 
getting something quite good enough, and there is a little difference in paying for 
ft; it may cause a little friction, but if he buys his own stuff and pays his own 
money he knows what he is getting. We think thatisthebestplan, on the whole. 

068A-21 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is this custom generally practiced in different por¬ 
tions of the State, or is it only in your locality?—A. I think it is, as a rule, where 
a man has a tenant. Of course, I am speaking now about men that aro hired out 
for steady work, understand, on farms during the season. * I am not speaking 
particularly about day men. Day men all pay for their goods—their house rent 
and everything they get from the farmer; they pay him for it. It is only practiced 
where men are hired by the month. 

Q. Is the system of renting land to a tenant practiced in your State?—A. It is 
somewhat. I think perhaps at one time it was practiced rather more than it is 
to-day, although there is quite a good deal of that done n<fw. A man rents a 
farm for so much, and he has the entire control of it under a contract, agreeing 
to do certain things; but I think they are more extensively working farms on 
shares now. and that is a notable fact; that shows there is a tendency to come 
back on the farm. I noticed particularly that during the past year u great many 
people who have been bring in towns and cities have come out and rented farms, 
or worked farms on shares—people who had abandoned that and gone into some¬ 
thing else 4 or 5 years ago. Whether they are going to make any more money or 
not is a question I can not answer, but there seems to be at least a tendency to 
try it again to see. 

Q. Have you a system of crop sharing among your tenants?—A. No further 
than the working of farms on shares. A man furnishes one-half of the seed and 
does all the work, and divides theproduct. We have no other plan of sharing. 

Q. Is the division equal?—A. The divisions, as a rule, are equal. In some 
cases, where a farm is worked and the owner furnishes the teams and all seeds, 
the tenant has one-third. When a man does the work and furnishes his own 
team, with the exception perhaps of certain things, like paying the taxes, or fur¬ 
nishing some of the small seeds, perhaps the fanner agrees to pay a little more 
than one-half of it, under certain conditions, as if they run an evaporator. We 
have a large evaporator industry in our section of the' country in the fruit busi¬ 
ness, and if a man does evaporating of the fruit, furnishes help, etc., a farmer 
generally pays him a little bonus for doing that extra work. 

Q. Does that apply to different agricultural industries as well as fruit raising?— 
A. It applies just about the same. 

Q. No particular difference?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^phar.) How extensively is evaporating carried on in New 
York in the fruit business?—A. It is carried on very extensively, indeed. It 
probably brings into Wavne County more dollars than any other industry. 

Q. Wh ere do you find your market for evuqiorated fruit?—A. All over tho 
world. 

Q. In what kind of packages is it sent usually?—A. The packages, as anile, are 
put up in 50 pound pine cases, and some are put up in halves, 25 pounds, and 
others are put up in 2 and 5 pound paper packages. That is not very exten¬ 
sively done. The manufacturer puts them up in 50-pound cases. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What kind of fruit is this?—A. It takes all classes. 
Some fanners sell their orchards right out: the whole crop is evaporated, taking 
firsts, seconds, and everything. 

Q. Do you raise apples and peaches both, or chiefly apples?—A. Chiefly apples. 
Peaches are not evaporated much in our business. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Does this evaiiorated fmit take the place of fresh 
fruits in the principal cities?—A. Yes. 

Q. Commonly used in hotels, restaurants, etc.?—A. Yes; and in a great many 
private families they use evaporated apples. 

<J. How long and how far will they stand transportation?—A. It will hold, if 
it is kept from the air and kept under proper conditions—it should he put in eold 
storage where it is kept over—we have had it keep as long as 4 years and come 
out perfectly good. 

Q. Does it pay better to evaporate a fruit crop than to sell it?—A. Some farm¬ 
ers like to get rid of doing the work, and so they sell their apples right out and 
out. They do not have any trouble with them. They simply agree to deliver 
their product to the evaporator, or to give the man the privilege of barreling a 
portion of that fruit, as they see fit; and they do not care to do anything further 
than pick the apples off the trees and put them on tne ground for the parties, and 
the other people barrel them. It is becoming very oustomary in our section of 
the country for the buyers to do their own packing. They have a more uniform 
wav ofpacking. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you take any liens on growing crop? Is there any 
lien system in your State?—A. Well, not to any great extent. It is generally 
'found that this taking a lien on a man’s crop rather discourages him, does not 
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give him any show, and even if the grower is what the world terms “ hard up," 
they do not adopt that system very much with him, because it discourages the 
man on the go in. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any people from foreign countries in 
your part of the State?—A. We have. 

Q, What nationalities predominate?—A. Germans and Hollanders. 

Q. You may state, if you will, what is tho character of your foreign immi¬ 
grants.—A. The character of the foreign immigrants that have come to our 
country has been very good, indeed, and the Germans, as a rule, are quite intelli¬ 
gent, have had educational advantages, more so than the Hollanders; and I am 
frank to say to you gentlemen that that foreign element controls to-day, I think, 
the majority of the lands of Wayne County. They own them. They seem to be 
bom agriculturalists; they get right into that from the time they get there, and 
if they go to some farmer and stay with him for about 10 years they generally 
buy tho farm, and the farmer moves off and goes to town and takes things easy. 
That is about the way the thing is going with us. And they make first-class citi¬ 
zens, too; they make good citizens. 

Q. Please state why this change takes place, if you know.—A. Well, it takes 
placo in this way; that tho Yankees, as a rule—we call them Yankees—Ameri¬ 
cans—have an idea that speculation is more congenial to their minds than the 
work of a farm, so they go into speculation and leave tho Germans and Hollanders 
to do the work, and the first thing they know they have speculated out and the 
German owns the farm, and the fellow moves to town and lives from hand to 
mouth,and the Dutchman survives. That is about the way it goes; simply be¬ 
cause the American has, perhaps, a family of children who think that they are too 
nice to work with their hands. They must do something else—must either teach 
school or jump behind a counter, or do something of that kind. They skin out 
and leave the farming to the farmer. The old man is left to do it himself. Of 
course, the German stays there. He is a mighty good fellow and does the thing 
all right, and by and by the farmer sells the farm to the German. The Germans 
all work—the boys, the girls, and everybody—and the consequence is that by and 
by he buys the farm. 

Q. Is there any tendency on the part of this foreign element to colonize or get 
together and preserve their language and habits?—A. Well, I will say that they are 
quite clannish, especially the Hollanders; I think they are a little more so than 
the Germans. They are quite clannish in some things and they are very tenacious 
about some things: and generally, where a leading Hollander or German, espe¬ 
cially a Hollander, buys a farm, or if he has anything to be bought or sold, there 
is another Dutchman ready to buy that, if possible, of this Dutchman, if he is a 
sort of leader among them. So there is quite a tendency to get them in little 
neighborhoods. Our county seat, Lyons, is controlled by the Germans; both in 
the town and in tho village the Germans have the controlling power, politically 
and every other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) The county as well as the town?—A. No; just the town. 
Yes, I would venture to say that if you had the Hollanders and the Germans all 
voting one way they would hold the balance of power in the county to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect, if any, does this have upon the agri¬ 
cultural industry?—A. It does not affect it any way detrimentally. They are a 
good class of farmers. They till their soil well, and, in fact, they are better 
farmers, as a rule, than tho Americans. They are more thorough; they have 
been brought up in a country where tillage was the first step that was instilled 
into them, and they will take up these new lands. They are great fellows, espe¬ 
cially the Hollanders, to come into our country and pick up what we call our muck 
lands, our low ground, ditch them out, and put them in shape. They are great 
onion raisers; they produce a large amount of onions and celery, and all those 
things; and they are reclaiming those lands; so that, I think, upon the whole, 
they are a better class of farmers than the Americans. They are really bringing 
as much wealth into the Stato as the Americans are becauso they are thorough in 
what they do; but, of course, I do not say this applies to all of them. They have 
black sheep as well as others. 

Q. Would you encourage or discourage foreign immigration?—A. As far as it 
affects agriculture in our State, I would rather encourage than discourage the 
class of people that we have had. We do not take very much to the Italians and 
that class of people. We are not troubled with the Italians as farm laborers in 
our county at all. They follow the railroads, and we do not see very much of 
them unless there is some job that they tarry on a few weeks; but as farm laborers 
there are hardly any Italians in our section of the oountry. I am told that in 
some sections of the country where they are growing sugar beets quite largely, 
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down near Rome, they hire some of these Italians that live along the canal, that 
calculate to make their livelihood on the canal and railroads. They do enroloy 
some of them, and theiy children and women, to weed out their sugar beet. That 
is all I know of. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to the regulation of foreign immigra¬ 
tion?—A. Well, speaking for my own State, I do not know as I have anything to 
offer. 1 tnink we are pretty well satisfied. Of course, there are other sections of 
the country that I can not sjieak for. 

Q. Have you any colored labor?—A. Very little. We only had one settlement. 
Very few colored people have come into our locality: and,“in fact, in the State 
there are but very few colored people. Right near my town there was the old 
Fitzhugli estate. When they freed their slaves they gave them a certain amount 
of land: I think thero must be a section there of about 1,000 acres which was left 
to those people in trust. When they become extinct, if they do, it goes back to 
the heirs or this estate, in the future, sometime. Well, those people have not pro¬ 
gressed at all; theyliavo had all the opportunities of the foreigners; they have 
had this land given to them, and still they live there right in those little hovels 
that they have lived in ever since I was a boy, and there is no progress whatever, 
and they are decreasing rather than increasing, and they are an element that 
amounts to but very little. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the sufficiency of your public-school facil¬ 
ities?—A. I think that our public-school facilities are very good, and they are 
growing better. The requirements of our couimon-school teachers—that is, the 
qualifications—are becoming more exacting every year. The teachers that taught 
school several years ago—taught a common school—to-day can not get a certificate; 
they have not the proper qualifications to get a certificate. They are fast putting 
into our common schools people who have better qualifications. Regarding the 
system of our common-school teaching, comparing the old with the new, as far 
as my observation goes, Tam not dead in love with the system of teaching, or the 
way some of them are teaching nowadays. I believe that the best way is to do 
as we used to—begin with the fundamental part and teach reading, writing, and 
spelling, and teach people the rules, and to know how it is done. It seems to me 
they retained them better. Perhaps I am a little old-fashioned, but I am sure 
that our old plans of teaching, as far as reading, writing, and spelling are con¬ 
cerned, were more proficient in those days than they are now. I judge that some¬ 
what by my own ehildreu and by others that I see. They seem to be more defi¬ 
cient in spelling. It does not seem to me as though we have as good spellers now 
as we used to have. 


Q. You consider, then, the public-school curriculum, as now established in your 
State, sufficient for agricultural purposes?—A. Yes; Ido. 

Q. Have you any technical education in agriculture?—A. We have some courses 
at Cornell every year, agricultural courses, short courses, that are of very much 
benefit. Many of our young men art* getting the benefit of those agricultural 
courses, and they have lieen a great benefit to them. Particularly the dairy 
branch, or fruit growing, or practical agriculture, short courses of 10 weeks or 20 
weeks, which some of our young men are taking up, and which have been a very 
good thing, Ithink. 

Q. After getting that education are they content to go back to the farm?—A. 
Some of them are and some of them are not. As a rule, I think they are. It 
makes a good deal of difference the way a young man is made up about that. I 
think if you attempt to make farmers of some young men they would be complete 
failures, because they never were ljom that way. I think every man should be 
allowed his natural inclination. If he has an eye for mechanics he ought to be 
instructed and take a particular course in that line; and if he likes fanning, why 
let him be a farmer. A man will not lie a success in anything that he does not 
like; he must be in love with his business, I do not care what it is; that is my 


experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) I would like to recur to the question of this colored 
labor. About when wero those colored people freed in your State?—A. I guess it 
was nearly 50 years ago. It was the time the slaves were freed in New York 
State. I do not remember the year. 

Q. How many families were thero in this colony?—A. There must have been at 
the time they were freed in the neighljorhood of 150 or 200 of them. 

.. ' celed out among them?—A. Yes. This 




Fitzhngh owned in there probably 3,000 or 4,000 acres of land; took it up at an 
early day. The heirs of the family still live on the old estate, and they are scat¬ 
tered, of course, all over. The old ones, of course, are all dead. 
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Q. How many are there in this colony now?—A. Well, I should have to guess 
at that. I should think 50 or 75 of them, maybe more. 

Q. Decreased nearly one-half?—A. They have decreased fully one-half, and of 
course as fast as they go out the property Is tenanted by white people. 

Q. Have they haa any educational facilities?—A. Just as good as any of the 
other people there. 

Q, Go to school with the white people?—A. Had the chance to go to school if 
they so desired. 

Q. Do they have a colored school?—A. No; they could go right along with the 
white people if they wanted to. There is no objection to it. 

Q. Have quite a considerable portion of them gone away?—A. Well, some of 
them have gone away; quite a good many have gone out, but they have simply 
run out. That is about the way of it. Of course there are but very few of them. 

Q. Then this colony of colored people has not been a success, though they have 
had a good opportunity?—A. There is not a single good fanner in the whole lot. 

Q. The land was equally as good as other lands?—A. They have liad good land 
parceled out to them, and their chances were equally as good as any other Amer¬ 
ican or foreigner that might come in there, but they simply have been an indolent 
class of people and have not tried to do anything. 

Q. This is in your own county?—A. It is right in my own town. I know about 
this. They do not seem to have any inclination for any education whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state, if you will, the comparative earnings 
of capital now, as compared with former years, employed in agriculture.—A. Ido 
not think that there is as much money made upon the capital employed in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits as there was 30 or 40 years ago, for the reason that agricultural 
lands have depreciated in value and the prices of agricultural products have like¬ 
wise decreased. And, furthermore, when the soil was in its virgin state it pro¬ 
duced from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat per acre in our section of the State without 
any great amount of fitting, without any fertilizer; but to-day, with a high state 
of cultivation and the use of fertilizer, the average number of bushels per acre 
has decreased to about 25. Even this year, when we had a good wheat year, our 
average would not exceed 25 bushels per aero; and about the same thing might be 
said of barley and oats. Our section of the State especially was peculiarly 
adapted to the growing of barley. We used years ago to consider that our barley 
and our apples were the crops that we got our money out of. But now barley 
has just simply been wiped right out. In those days it was considered a pretty 
low price if you did not get 70 to 75 cents for barley, and oftentimes we got a 
dollar or better; and the price got reduced down to about 30 or 35 cents, and people 
practically stopped raising it, so that the best barley section of our State to-day 
is practically out of the growth of the crop entirely. I think it would be fair to 
say, in my town where I live, that there is not 1,000 bushels of barley grown this 
season, whero they used to produce 25.000 to 40,000 bushels in the town. 

9- What is the cause of that decrease?—A. The low price. It did not pay to 
raise the barley. And, more than that, we used to have a very large malting 
industry. In our county particularly there were several very large malt houses; 
and when this trust system began to take hold they just closed up all but one 
pretty much and began to buy Western barley, and our people stopped raising it. 
I suppose I may say that the system of adulterating malt, using other products in 
the place of barley malt to make beer of, has had another large effect in decreasing 
the raising of barley. 

Q. What effect, if any, has the barley imported from Canada had upon the 
prices?—A. Not any. We never felt any visible effect from that, because the duty 
that we have to pay on Canada barley practically wipes that out. -The claim of 
the malsters has Deen that Canada barley made a little lighter malt and a little 
bit more of it, as their barley has a little finer shell than ours. Of course that 
was the plea the malsters always made in order that they might buy some of our 
best barfev at a little less than the Canada price. That was used as an argument 
for several years. But the Canada barley has never affected us in any manner 
whatever. It has never been in it. It has been the adulteration of the malt prod¬ 
ucts in beer that has destroyed the barley growing business in our country, I 
think. 

Q. What is the earning of capital invested in agriculture compared with cap¬ 
ital invested in other industries?—A. Oh, it is not to be compared at the present 
time. It is not a quarter—the earning of agriculture os compared with banks or 
mercantile pursuits—at the present time. I am not going to say that this con¬ 
dition has prevailed for the last ten yearB, because there has been a large depre¬ 
dation, as you know, in all mercantile and manufacturing interests; but at the 
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C seut time there in it biff boom in fho.se fhiitffs, tutd there ij not a very material 

m in agriculture, ,. , . , , . . , , 

Q. WeiJ, speaking of the avi-rage: of the state of investments also 

taking into consideration the risk.—A. Well, from the amount of money employed 
in agriculture as compared with other business, say for the last *0 years, perhaps 
as many have managed to live as there are in any other business. But we have 
not seen any particular advance in prices in agriculture, unless there be a short¬ 
age. Of course whenever there is a shortage of a crop people can get prices; 
when they have too much they must find a market, to got nd «f it. 

9- What have you to say about the taxation of agricultural property?—A. I 
think that landed property is paying an unfair rate or taxation as compared with 
other property to-day. I mean to say by that that all landed property, real estate, 
is visible; the assessors get it; but if a man has money he covers it up in bonds 
and other things, and it slips away, and they (lo not get it. I think real estate is 
paying an unjust proportion of the taxation in this particular State as compared 
with personal property, and the fault is largely because tlie system does not reach 
personal property. 

Q. Is it exempt by law?—A. No, not exempt. 

Q. How do they get clear on the listing of their property?—A. When the assessor 
comes around to a man who owns Government bonds or something else he slips 
that around; manages to get out of paying on that line usually. 

Q. Do you tax notes, stocks, and securities outside of Government bonds?—A. 
We do if we can find them. If a man has any notes he generally does not have 
them about the time the assessor comes around. 


Q. Then the fault is in the execution of the law?—A. It is in the execution of 
the law largely, or enforcement of the law. Tin 1 system seems to be deficient in 
being enforced for some reason. The fact of the business is, if a man has a farm 
it lays out there; there is no getting away from it: there is no covering it up. 

Q. The same way with chattel property?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, have yon any suggestions to make as to amendments to vour law that 
would secure a more equitable distribution of the burden of taxation?—A. Well, 
I do not know as I have any plan that I would be prepared to present intelligently 
to this board at this time. 


Q. Have yon tried anything different from your present plan?—A. We have 
resolved and resolved everything, every year, before the legislature, but some¬ 
thing always conies up that we get tieaten out of reaching this personal property 
problem. Perhaps the most vexed question we have in onr State to-day is an 
equitable system of taxation of all kinds of property: and it is one that is being 
studied a good deal, and I think perhaps we may, in the near future, reach some 
plan that may be beneficial. But for me to express my mind about that just at 
this time, I should not care to do it. because I am not prepared to put anything 
in tangible shape; only i can say this much: That I think all classes of property 
should bear an equitable proportion, just as nearly as possible, and should be 
reached by a system of law that would enforce it, to reach all classes of prop¬ 
erty, whether it be a listing system or some other system. 

Q. What, if any, has been the decline in the price of agricultural products in, 
say, the last 20 years?—A. Prices have declined in 20 years on wheat, and barley 
and meats of all kinds fully IS per cent, until just at the present time, or perhaps 
during the past year, there has lieen a tendency in the price of meats to increase, 
for the reason that there is a shortage in both cattle and sheep, not, iKnhaps, in 
hogs. The cause of it is perhaps overproduction; we are producing perhaps 
more, as a country, than we are consuming. 

Q. (By Mr, Ratuhford.) Yon say that the prices of farm products in the 
last 20 years have decreased 15 per cent?—A. I think thev have. 

Q. Has the cost of producing those products decreased in proportion?—A. No; 
it has not; it has rather increased. That is the trouble with the farmer. 


Q. Thatwould leave the farmer in a comparatively worse condition to-day than 
he was 20 years ago, would it?—A. I think, on the average, the farmers in the 
older sections of the country are in a worse condition tlian they were 30 years 
ago financially. 

Q. In view of the improved methods of farming, is it not generally accepted 
that the cost qf production is reduced?—A. Well, that has been attempted to be 
shown; that with the use of machinery, etc., the,cost of production has been 
reduced, and I do not doubt but what that is true in the West; hut, as I said 
before, the cost of growing a crop in the older countries has increased, and the 
prioe of the product has decreased, and the labor system has not changed; it is 
j;wice as high now, almost, as it was after the war. 
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Q. I understand you to 8ay that tho productivity of the soil has depreciated?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Probably nearly one-third?—A. Yes; and in many cases more than one-half. 
The cost of fertilizing has increased. » 

Q. Will yon state that, approximately, per acre under cultivation?—A. No man 
that is putting in a crop of wheat or a crop of barley, where they raise it, thinks 
of using less than one ton of fertilizer per acre, and that would cost $25 an acre. 
I do not know whether they are giving ub as good goods now as formerly or not; 
but the price has not been far from $25 for the last 10 years. 

Q. Well, those two items of expense in a largo measure explains the failure of 
production in the older farming sections?— A. Yob. As I said before, the soil in 
its virgin state Was producing large crops without any fertilizers whatever. 
Large wheat crops were raised. I can remember when I was a boy we used to 
raise 110 or 40 bushels, and our fathers used an old-fashioned drag and tipped the 
sod over a little bit and threw down the wheat and raised a big crop. That is 
all. To-day you must fit your land almost like a summer fallow, using all the 
improved methods and machinery, put in fertilizers at the rate of a ton and a 
half an acre; and when we come to raise wheat for 60 cents a bushel, you can 
see where the farmer is. 

Q. The farmer who has 160 acres usually has how many acres under cultiva¬ 
tion in your country?—A. If the farmer has good tillable land he will have 
probably 100 acres of that land under tillage. 

Q. And will the same fertilizer be required for raising other crops?—A. Not so 

S ; although it used to require about the same to grow a barley crop; but 
not consider with oats that we needed over half. 


Q. Then, the item is not. a very large one?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Bv Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about the decline in value of your agri¬ 
cultural lands. Is that owing to the smaller production and lower prices?—A. 
Yes. The real cause of the matter is, at the ratio that we were continuing on, 
the way we were going and driving there, the agriculture in the older part of 
this country—the Eastern States—was fast becoming a thing, as you might say, 
non est. Everybody was trying to get rid of a farm simply because there was 
no pay in it. They could not get any money out of it. That is, where they 
depended entirely upon growing cereals; depended upon tho growing of wheat, 
barley, and oats m the old-fashioned way of farming. Every man was traveling 
just as fast to the poorhouse as lie could get there because he was coming out 
every year a lit tle worse than he was the year before. That is simply the main 
trouble with the farmers to-day in the Eastern States, that they have run behind, 
and have had to mortgage their farms, and the interest and the depreciation in 
prices have used them up. That is all there is to it. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquar.) What class of products has succeeded the cereals?— 
A. In our country diversified farming is fast becoming the ruling thing. Fruit 
growing is probably taking the place of any other business in our section of the 
countiw. 

What is your knowledge with respect to the extent of dairying now T ?—A. 
Dairying is paying better just, at this present time in some certain sections of 
onr State than it lias for tho last 10 years; and why? Simply because they 
have been all dried up, and there has been a less production of the flow of milk, 
and, of course, it has increased the value of the product. It has not been because 
those things have brought any better prices particularly, but simply an advance 
in price because they have hot Had the production. It makes a big difference 
whether you have a big crop of anything or whether you have a shortage. The 
supply and demand have controlled the prices largely in farm products, as in 
potatoes, and anything we grow, excepting, perhaps, the cereals. 

G. Is dairying anymore costly in the State of Now York than it is in the State 
of Illinois?—A. Yes; I think perhaps it is, for tho reason that their land, in the 
first place, has not been worth as much per acre as it is here, and I think in cer¬ 
tain portions of the West their grasses are as well adapted to it, with afew excep¬ 
tions, as those in the Eastern States. There are only a few of the Eastern States 
that are especially adapted—their grasses—to make butter and cheese. You take 
Herkimer, St. Lawrence, Jefferson, and Lewis, their grasses are peculiarly adapted 
for the making of butter and cheese. But this year the reason the price has 
advanced so largely in that locality is simply because they have all been dried 
"Pi they have a short production. It never was so dry. Our State, as a whole, 
never has been so dry in the history of our oldest people; we never had such a 
drouth, 

Q. Do the Western dairy products come into sharp competition with the New 
York products in dairying?—A. They do. I am frank to say that I think the 
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West has the better of the East in dairying to-day. That is, their products are 
sold in large quantities in the Eastern markets for more money than our people 
are getting. 

Q. What is your success in the root crops in comparison with the West—pota¬ 
toes, turnips, and rutabagas, and so on?—A. I think there are certain sections of 
our State that can grow potatoes and root crops, except perhaps the sugar beets. 
They can grow sugaf beets to better perfection in California than we can, but 
there are certain sections of our State that grow as good potatoes as are grown 
anywhere. But we are not in it this year because we have Wn so dry, and there 
is going to be a shortage. The climatic conditions make a big difference, espe¬ 
cially on farm products. 

Q. Are the facilities for dairying any better in the State of New York than they 
are in the West?—A. I think not: I do not think they are as good. I think that 
there are portions of the West that excel the East in the manufacture of fine 
butter to-day. 

Q. Butter and cheese?—A. I would not say they do in cheese, but I would say 
they do in butter. 

Q. Is there any advantage to the New York farmer in the fact that he has a 
shorter haul to the New York market than the Western man?—A. Not a bit. He 
is worse off. A man living near Chicago ov accessible to the Chicago market, is 
better off than the man living up in western New York. 

Q. The farmer selling in the Chicago market, of course, sells at a margin below 
the New Yorker?—A. I suppose they do, as as a rule. What I mean to get at is 
that a man to-day that has to depend upon local transportation between noncom¬ 
petitive points is “in the soup.’ f He ean not get tlie fair equality of rates that 
exists between competitive points. In other words, the railroads calculate to 
make up on the poor fellow that lives in between. Ho is in between two fires, 
and they are going to make up the long haul on these short-haul fellows. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you mean that the man who is selling his grain 
to the elevators is in the soup also?—A. I believe he has been. 

Q. Do you think he is there yet?—A. Perhaps he is a little letter off than he 
was. I do not think he is much: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you think there is much discrimination in railroad 
rates in your section of New York State?—A. Well, I think there has been a very 
large discount made in the way of rebates to large shippers. But, of course, the 
argument used for that is—and I do not know but what it is a fair one, too. in some 
respects—if I am shipping over a line of road three or four cars of stuff a week, 
I certainly ought to be entitled to a little bit of consideration over the man that 
is only shipping one a month. 

Q. Is that the view that the railroad manager usually takes in making a traffic 
bill?—A. Well, I rather judge that is true. If you were running a large business 
and a man should come to you and tell you, “ I want $1,000 worth of stuff; there 
is the cash;” and a man should come to you and say “ I want a hundred," you 
would be quite apt to give that fellow a little inside, would you not? That is 
a thing that exists and perhaps exists on business principles, and it is a pretty 
hard thing to regulate, and I am inclined to believe that the fellow is eutitled to it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there an increase or decrease in the acreage under 
cultivation in your portion of the State of New York?—A. There is a decrease, 
especially on cereals. The growing of wheat is becoming very much decreased. 
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I do not think there is. I think there are other crops that are taking the place 
largely, perhaps, of wheat and barley. For instance, they will now go into small 
fruit growing. They keep that land under thorough cultivation and they grow 
some other kind of crops. A great many people are raising a good many beans in 
our country now that did not raise beans a few years ago; and so the thing is 
being changed around somewhat. I do not think there has been any decrease in 
the cultivation of the farms, as a rule: there may be exceptional cases. 

Q. Have you any knowledge with regard to the West and Northwest on that 
subject?—A. Well, only as far as my own personal knowledge is concerned in 
regard to some land we own there. There seems to be an inclination to get into 
producing wheat just as fast as possible, and I think that generally prevails. 


he must have it under cultivation. It must be put in shape so that a man can 
produce something out of it. I think there is an increase of the agricultural 
lands under cultivation in the West. .* 

Q. Has that developed more rapidly than the wants of the country demand?— 
As In some years. 
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Q. What effect, if any, has that had on prices?—A. It has had the effect, 
undoubtedly, to make, perhaps, some lower -prices, although I think the produc¬ 
tion of wheat is growing visibly less all the time in the East, and there must cer¬ 
tainly be an increase in the West to keep up the ratio that we have had, and I know 
from personal experience that yon can grow wheat in the Dakotas—and in those 
wheat lands out there they can grow wheat for 50 cents a bushel, and even less, 
and make more clear money out of it than the farmer could grow it in the East at 
75 cents. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to tho organization of agriculturists, its 
benefit, and the objects sought?—A. My idea in regard to that matter might dif¬ 
fer from some other people. My idea is that the great need of the agriculturist 
is organization and a more intelligent knowledge of the affairs of the country 
and especially of his own business. I believe that, from my own personal observa¬ 
tion in all the counties; and I am told—I do not say this for myself, but I am told 
this by one of the institute force—that wherever the grange—I am speaking now 
particularly of the grange or the farmers’ clubs—wherover they have a good, firm 
hold in the county, they are the most progressive farmers, and that they are nearer 
up to date on all the leading questions of the day than in the counties where they 
have not any; and from my personal observation, I am sure that with the organ¬ 
ization of the farmers there is not only a better feeling among them, but it is also 
beneficial to them. I do not look at it perhapH as some do. I do not argue the 
organization of the grange especially on the ground of its financial benefits as 
much as I do upon its educational and social benefits. 

The great social benefit of the organization is that it brings within the circle 
the farmer's wife and his son and his daughter; brings them all in as one 
family inside of an order where their rights are all equal. And, of course, 
with the touch of shoulder to shoulder in discussing subjects which pertain 
to the farm and household and other business, it can not help but be a bene¬ 
fit; and socially it is a great benefit, because it takes the hard-worked house¬ 
wife—as many of them are on the farm, brought up to hard work—it takes 
them out away from that, uniting their minds at least once a week or once 
in two weeks, and makes a new life to them—opens up a new avenue of 
thought and life to them; and. as far as I can see. it has advanced the farmer 
very much in our State since the organization of tho grange. I consider it 
one of the greatest organizations for the farmer that has ever been effected, 
and it is dostined to do a great deal of good for the fanner. As they become 
more intelligent and understand better what their needs are. they will lie better 
prepared to meet all these great questions that aro affecting the country to-day. 
Of course, all I can point you to to show you what the order has done is to say 
we got quite a finger in the pie in getting our Department of Agriculture and 
getting the commissioner appointed. We got an assistant in there that used 
to be the head of our National Orange—a grand, noble man; and it has done 
a great deal to build up the farmer and is destined to do a great deal more. 
We are organized now from the East to the West and from the North to the 
South, with connecting links. 

Our organization is not a political one. We do not advocate politics in the 
least, and political discussions are never held any further than discussing ques¬ 
tions of political economy or things of that kind. Partisan politics are never 
discussed in the order, and its ultimate objects are sociability, fraternity, intel¬ 
ligence; and, also, we aim at the beneficial part of it. 

We have organized fire-relief associations throughout our State, especially, 
that have saved to the farmer thousands and thousands of dollars during the 
past 10 years in the way of insurance on a good, safe plan; carrying in our 
county, now, over $4,000,000 of insurance just as good as the mortgage on 
any first-class farm in the county, and there is no squabbling. If anyone 
has a fire he gets his pay; no big office rents to pay; no big salaries. Our business 
is done on an economical, but not any niggardly, plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) You say you discuss in the grange the economical and 
social questions. Have you ever discussed taxation?—A. There has perhaps been 
as muen discussion of that as any one subject. There is a difference of opinion. 
Some persons are in favor of exempting personal property, and there are others 
who favor taxing it, and, of course, we get up against the stump where we are 
divided. 

Q. You can not get the fanners all of one mind?—A. It is pretty hard to do 
that, the same as other people. They are of one mind that land is paying an 
unfair proportion of the tax of the country. 

Q. They have aottled on that proposition?—A. That is settled. . 
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Q. Why-do they not take the next step tlirough organization to remedy it?—A 
Thev probably will if you give them time. 

Q.' You are in hopes they will?—A. We are in hopes of doing it. ft is a non¬ 
partisan question and one that should have the best thought of the best men we 
have in the country to-day. It is one of tho leading questions. 

Q. (By Mt.Ratcrfoko.) You spoke of personal-property taxation. Can yon 
state to the commission wlnit percentage of the personal property of your State 
taxes are paid upon? Have you any reliable information on that?—A. I have- 
and I speak from memory—I do not think that the liersonal property of our State 
is paying over one-quarter; I do not know as it is that. 

Q, However, the contention of the farmer is that if personal property was 
taxed according to its value, as his possessions are taxed, the burdens would be 
lightened on him:'—A. Yes. We an' not finding any fault with our State taxa¬ 
tion; it is merely nominal, only fair. The trouble is the local taxution. Lots of 
our own people are as much to Ida me for that as anybody else. We go on and do 
things locally. I live in a rural town where there are several little villages. I 
remember when wo only paid $1,000, equalized at §1,000 on tax. That was a big 
thing locally. To-day we are paying over §0,000. And what is the reason? It is 
largely on account of bills that are made that are unwarranted, a great many of 
them. In other words, wo have a lot of fellows in office, and one says, •• You tickle 
me and I will tickle yon: you vote for my bill and I will vote for yoursand 
they pass it through. 

O. Yon are speaking of your hoard of supervisors?—A. Boaril of supervisors 
and town hoards. It is a wheel within a wheel, and in order to destroy the busi¬ 
ness you have to begin at the bottom and follow it right up. It will require 
courage to do it, no doubt of that. 

ty (By Mr. A. L. Harris, ) That would be done at the ballot Ikix? —A. It could 
be if it came to that point. 

Q. Who fixes the rate of taxation for your county?—A. Onr State assessors. 
We call them State tax commissioners. 

Q. Who elects your State assessors?—A. They are appointed by the governor. 

Q. Who fixes your rate of taxation for the township?—A. Tlie supervisors of 
the different towns. We call them supervisors. They are under some other 
name in certain States. 

Q. How are they appointed?—A. Elected by the people every 3 years now; it 
used to be less. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) They fix the value?—A. They fix the value with these 
State assessors, who are appointed by the governor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, > Who fixes the rate of taxal ion on the property after 
it is valued?—A. Tho supervisors. 

Q. Who elects your supervisors or appoints them?—A. The people. 

Q. That is, they fix the, value on the people who elect them?—A. What wo call 
the county board, composed of one supervisor from each town in the county, 
meets with the State assessors and they fix upon tin- ratio or equalization for each 
town in the county. 

Q. That is for real estate?—A. That is for real estate. 

Q. As to your personal property?—A. Onr personal property—get it, if you can— 
by the assessor. 

Q. Are not the wants of the present generation much greater than the wants of 
the past generation, so far as men go?—A. There is no doubt of that; but you 
would not want onr people to go back to the recollections of their forefathers— 
going to chnrch barefooted. 

Q. If yon enjoy the luxuries, do you not have to pay for them?—A. That is 
true; but if other people can afford these luxuries, why should the farmers be 
deprived of them if they work hard and share tho burdens of the Government? 
Why should not they have an equal share with the rest of them? 

Q. The tax raised m the county—where does that go to?—A, To the county fund 
ana to support the poor. 

9- Does any of it go to the construction of bridges?—A. Yes; there is so much 
of it used for bridges and for the construction of public buildings, like our county 
buildings. Of course, when we build a new building, that is raised by a special 
appropriation; but there is so much set aside for repairs every year; but, as I 
said before, the large excess of taxes throughout the State of New York is largely 
local. 

Q. Do you not hold your local officers who execute the law responsible?—A. 
We do try to, but what falls so heavily on ns is the unequal opportunity of getting 
at the personal property, so much of it escaping taxation, and it is shouldered on 
the real estate. 
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Q. That Is in the execration of the law?—A. It is, largely. 

Q. And it is avoided how—by perjury?—A. We do not have the oath. The 
assessor Bays, “ I will have to put you down about $5,000 personal.” “ I have not 
got it; you are wrong.’ - He will go into the house and bring out some bonds. 
“MymoneyisinlTnitedStatesbonds.” He will get these bonds. Theywillpass 
these bonds around, and by and by they will get back. They have an under¬ 
standing. That is done time and time again. A man who nas money works 
every way to get rid of paying taxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That is, some men do?—A. Lots of them do. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, I do not know but what I had better ask you 
what is the relative cost of production—what is the cost of production, including 
interest on capital, cost of labor, and other charges, of agricultural products?— 
A. You want me to tell you whether it has been increased? 

Q. Yes; increased or decreased?—A. The cost of production has been increased 
from the fact that the virgin soil has departed, and we have to keep up a better 
state of cultivation, have to use artificial manures in order to keep up the fertility, 
and, of course, the cost of production has been increased. Interest has been 
lowered. 

(J. What have yon to say in regard to combinations to control prices of farm 
products: combinations of men and money, I will say?—A. Do you mean to call 
in with this the undue speculation? 

Q. I have reference more to combinations of railroads and elevator men?—A. 
We do not see as much of that in our State as they do in some other States. It 
does not affect us so materially. Only as regards local business, as between non¬ 
competitive points. We aronot, affected by that so much as they are in the West, 
because we have such a competition; so many different, lines of road, with the old 
Erie Canal as a balance wheel, that they can not pinch us so hard as they do out 
West; only as between noncompetitive points. If they catch us anywhere where 
there is no competition, in between lines, we have to take it. That is all there is 
of that. They will jmt on to us just all we will stand. 

Q. You have an interest in the Northwest; what observation have you made 
there?—A. I think that they have taken advantage of us. The railroads and elevator 
men have undoubtedly taken advantage of the producer to quite a large extent; 
but I think that some laws that have been passed have been tending to get hold 
of them pretty sharp out there, so they are doing better than they used to. They 
now ask only about half, where they used to take two-thirds of it. On the whole, 
I think these combinations are not to be countenanced; in other words, they are 
detrimental to the best interests of agriculture. 

Q. What effect, if any, does dealing in futures, puts and calls, have on the prices 
of the fanners product?—A. I think it has a very bad influence indeed, and it is 
a thing that ought to be regulated by stringent laws. If a man wants to deal in 
that commodity let him deal in what he actually owns. For instance, if a man 
buys 10,000 bushels of wheat, let him buy or own 10.000 of wheat, but do not let 
him buy 10,000 bushels of wheat and control 50.0(H), as it has a tendency to make 
fictitious values, and has a tendency to keep up an unrest in the prices of things 
that do actually exist, and affects the producer more or less injuriously. 

Q. If you have an opinion as to the extent and variation of the markets, I would 
like to have you develop that?—A. I could, perhaps, say a few words on that sub¬ 
ject. I believe in the future of this country. We are a country that produces 
more than we consume, and it qliould be a part of the plan and purpose of our 
nation to attempt, which we can readily do, to put our products in the Old World, 
and we can do it at prices that they can not compete with, and can give them a 
better article than they ever raised. The opening of our grain cereals in China is 
gi ing to be a great benefit to this country in time—it will take time to do all these 
things. I will state the advantage to be drawn on one line, and you can apply 
that to other things as well as the one I tell about, and that is fruit. Now, our 
trade is being sought to-day in Germany, in France, and in England. In fact, 
Canada and this country are the fruit-producing countries of the world, and they 
are depending upon our fruit to-day more than ever before. Yon can just watch 
the exports every year and see what we are exporting, and how our exports are 
increasing from year to year; and the only question to solve is how to give these 

O le an honest product, to give them quality that isas good asthey can produce 
ass money than they could put it in for, and there will lie no trouble about the 
control of the market. If the people want our stuff, they will buy it if you will give 
the quality and the price, and with the opening of our trade in foreign countries 
we are bound to be the people of the whole world to furnish these people with 
their products, and it will furnish us the means of making up all this Bupply and 
demand we are talking about, We will have the demand if we will give them the 
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product and give them the price, and it is opening up more and more every year, bo 
I have no fears whatever in regard to agriculture if we do not undertake to put on 
some protective restrictions in some shape that we can not get Ihto that country. 
If they will give us the chance to get in that country, we are not afraid of the 
whole world; we can do it in price and quality; there is no doubt about it. 

Q. Have you any remedial legislation that you would care to suggest to the 
commission? Look at Part III, and if there is anything there that you care to 
make any suggestions on, we would be glad to hear it.—A. Regarding these trustB 
and combinations, anything that makes a monopoly of a product should be dis¬ 
countenanced by the American people. That is my judgment, and that is the 
position of the farmers' in the State of New York. There is quite a difference 
between what is called monopoly and cooperation. They are two distinct things. 
Any business that is done with the prospective view of creating a monopoly 
against the producer or consumer of products should be discountenanced by the 
American people. I will say that much, and on that line you will And the Grange 
will work with yon, or any line you may develop. 

Regarding the oleomargarine laws, we have already a good law in our State, 
and it is being very well carried out, and should be’ extended throughout the 
whole country. 

In regard to the operation of the pure-food laws, the National Grange at its 
last session passed a resolution recommending legislation securing pure-food 
laws. I believe we are the only nation on the face of the globe that has no law 
protecting its food products. It is a very important thing. A man starts out 
and produces a certain article of food; lie starts out with it pure; he puts it out 
as a pure food; some smart Aleck comes out and gives an article which looks like 
it and puts enough adulterant into it to ruin everything, and in this way this 
fellow undersells the other; and that is what the whole country is doing; they 
are adulterating products so it is crowding out the manufacture of good goods. 

Q. Yon want Federal legislation on that?—A. Federal legislation. 

Q. And uniform State legislation?—A. We want uniform laws to protect food 
products—everything that goes into man or beast. 

Now, regarding this last question here: “Existing Federal and State laws to pre¬ 
vent the spread of disease among domestic animals"—there is a limit to that. I 
believe that there are very many men in our own State to-day who have been 
treated unfairly under the existing State law regarding tuberculosis. There was 
a member of the institute force, Dr. Smead. who told me only the other day that 
this commission appointed by the State, that was traveling about tho State, was 
creating a great deal of disturbance, and. in many cast's, doing a great injustice 
to the dairymen. He said there was not a single case—hardly a single Jersey in 
the State—but what would respond to the tuberculosis test if it was applied just 
at the right time, if the animal was just in the right state. Ho said, giving an 
example, one man had a herd of UK) Jerseys, and lie was sending his milk to New 
York, and these fellows went up there and quarantined his herd—claimed he had 
a showing of tuberculosis. He said, “I went np and examined them myself, and 
I said his cattle were all right." But that herd was quarantined, and there ho was 
with 100 head of cows, and he had to keep them or stibject himself to the whole of 
them being killed at the expense of the State. On tho other hand, there are cattle 
that are diseased, and the fellows are mighty anxious to have the State kill them 
and pay for them. It is something that works both ways, and wants to have some 
careful looking into; and some Federal law should be passed regarding that. 
Of course, I am not prepared to say what ought to he done, but it ought to be 
looked up. 

(Testimony cloeed.) 


Washington, D. C., January 5, mo. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, 

Writer on economic s anrl nociology. 

The commission met at It a. ra„ Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. 

Mr. John Franklin Crowell was introduced as a witness, and being duly sworn, 
testified as follows concerning agricultural topics; * 

Q.*(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon may state Vour namo, place of residence, and 
gccupation.—A. John Franklin Crowell; 75 Wilson street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; by 
occupation I am a teacher and a writer on economics and sociology. 
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Q. Yon may state, if you will, what has been your interest in the industry of 
apiculture in this country.—A. My interest has been wholly with the scientific 
side of the subject; rather from the standpoint of the economist and sociologist. 
I have been interested in the general conditions of the rural population, the 
movement of the population from the cities to the country, and vice versa, and 
the migration of agricultural peoples in modem times, particularly. These are 
the questions with which I have interested myself and on which I should be glad 
to speak before the commission. 

Q. You may state, if you will, to what extent you are conversant with the 
industry of agriculture, personally.—A. Well, I lived on a farm most of my life, 
until I was 21, and at times managed the farm for my father, so that practically 
I knowhow to farm—that is, I did at one time—and have ever since been interested 
in the subject from a scientific standpoint. My interest in the subject has not 
been financial in any sense, but wholly that of a scientific student. 

Q. Have you been a contributor to periodicals on subjects pertaining to agricul¬ 
ture?—A. I have written for the Political Science Quarterly a series of articles 
on certain agricultural questions, mainly on the sugar question. I have also 
written on agriculture in Europe—the economical aspects of agriculture in 
Europe—for the Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science at Phila¬ 
delphia, and have equipped myself in other directions in the study of agricultural 
questions in Europe. 

Q. That study was from personal observation?—A. Yes; from the visiting of 
farms, and the study of transportation questions, as they relate to agriculture, 
in the office of the German department of the interior and the English board of 
trade offices. 

Q. Have you examined the plan of inquiry adopted by the subcommission on 
agriculture of this commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any topics in that plan that you can give information upon?—A. 
I think there are certain topics to which I have given special attention, and on 
which I should be glad to state my conclusions. 

Q. Please do so: and each topic that you take up, follow it out to your satisfac¬ 
tion in giving the information.—A. Beginning with Part I, No. 17: “Tendency 
1 .1 colonize—to preserve foreign customs and languages.” In the United States a 
large part of our agricultural labor has come from more or less systematic colo¬ 
nization. These “ colonies ” have taken up carefully selected tracts of land, and 
thereby laid the basis of a high degree of economic prosperity. They have not 
selected the land as the individual selected who dislodged himself from Pennsyl¬ 
vania or Massachusetts and went to traveling, but they have selected it through 
carefully chosen agents, as a rule. My observation of these colonies is that they 
preserve their agricultural instincts and their agricultural abilities on a much 
higher level than the American farmer, who has moved from the East to tho 
West. Take the historic case of the Pennsylvania Dutch, who are undoubtedly 
the finest farmers in the United States to-day, and havo maintained the country 
in the vicinity of Lancaster, Reading. Allentown, and so on; they have main¬ 
tained their industrial enterprises amidst all changes of prices, rates of interest, 
and so on, so as to increase their wealth, maintain their standard of agriculture, 
and koep up the standard of living, while other sections of the country have 
deteriorated and lost ground, especially in hard times. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is thatthes ec'tiou known as Chester Valley?—A. Chester 
Valley is largely English and Scotch-Irish—further south. It is the section known 
as tho Berks section, Lancaster section, especially. 

Q. Along the main line of the Pennsylvania road?—A. Yes. After you strike 
the Susquehanna. York is Pennsylvania Dutch. That is the locality with which 
I am most familiar. I have lived and traveled a good deal among them. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there any special advantage of the soil in that section 
of Pennsylvania over the soil of other States in the Union?—A. There are special 
advantages in Lancaster County particularly, but the capitalization is high. An 
acre of land 80 miles from Lancaster sold for 8200,15 years ago. Capitalization is 
high, but at the same time they have always been able to make a very reasonably 
satisfactory profit, and even a high profit, out of their land. So it is the adapta¬ 
bility on thepartof the farmer that enables him to adjust himself to great changes, 
just as the English farmer does constantly if he is free to do it, if he has not any 
lease that runs 15 years ahead that obliges him to put in a rotation of crops when 
there is little sale for that particular crop. The American farmer is free to adjust 
himself, if he has the agricultural drill and agricultural instincts and keeps urn- 
self informed, and maintains himself in a good condition; keeps up house, barns, 
stock, food, and clothing, and lives well—he is able to adjust himself almost 
immediately to the dhanges; just as the Lancaster and Berks farmer turns to tobacco 
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when grains fail, or something else. Now, these are the people who have practi¬ 
cally colonized that section and kept it colonized for 100 years, and I think their 
success as farmers is largely due to the fact that they have not taken part in that 
tendency on the part of agricultnralpeople generally to enjoy the luxuries as dis¬ 
tinguished from the substantials. That is, they live well—on the top of the pile, 
so to speak; but they do not waste their resources in luxuries; they put the sur¬ 
plus capital into the farmsorintotheedncationof their children. There is where 
their strength lies. That is the case until the colonies in the Northwest. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) What do yon mean by luxuries? Trotting horses, 
fine equipages, visiting watering places, etc.?—A. The purchase of a buggy for 
every hoy as he becomes 18 years of age. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Could that lie done in New England, or the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, in a more level country?—A. Yes; if their customs and race 
and colonial solidarity had been great enough to hold them together to resist 
these encroachments on purely business capacity. 

Q. Is not the soil in the eastern part of Pennsylvania among the very best in 
the United States for a diversity of crops and to maintain such a system as you 
speak of?—A. That is true. 

Q. That could not be maintained so well in a level country, could it? West of 
the Allegheny Mountains, could they diversify as much, or in the hills of New 
Eugland, as much as in Pennsylvania?—A. I think so. The nearer to the city, 
the greater the chances for diversity are. In tho West, in the rich prairie lands, 
they have had the same advantages of soil, but have gone on and exhausted the 
soil until they were obliged to rotate crops in order to get a return on the capital. 
Take the Scandinavians of Minnesota and the West; there is the same strong 
colonial solidarity and the same vitality and the same fidelity to the interests of 
agriculture as a domestic institution. The farm unit is the life, center, and soul 
of the community. Their lands are. of course, good, but at the same time the 
high level to which agriculture lias been brought in the Northwest and the pros¬ 
perity of these fanners is due, in my estimation, ti> the prevalence of that colonial 
solidarity among them, which resists causes which impair economic efficiency in 
agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiau.) Do you not moan also the great frugality that is found 
among them?—A. Yes; of course, they make money, and they save their capital. 
On the other hand, you have not the development- of that kind which has 
exhausted tho capital of fanners in many other sections of the country. That is 
the general tendency. The process of exhaustion of rural capital has gone on 
until men had to go to town because they could not borrow any capital to keep 
up tho farms, and could not utilize what they had. They either had to take up 
new lands, where little capital and lalsir were required, and land that would 
enable them to produce with very little capital, or they had to go to the city 
where they found no capital to utilize, but had to work for wages. You do not 
find this process going on with these colonies of foreign peoples. They have 
been the mainstay and bulwark of progressive agriculture. That-is my point. 
And the same thing is evident in the Huguenot colony of North Carolina, which 
came over from the valleys of the Alps, and which is making itself felt in exactly 
the same manner. It carries its standards of agricultural energy with it and 
applies it to the soil and resists everything that would detract from their high 
level of prosperity. 

(jj. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are their habits of industry?—A. The most 
desirable in the world. These people in the Northwest, you refer to? 

Q. I referred to these elements in Pennsylvania, the Germans and the Scandi¬ 
navians—all.—A. As a whole, it seems to mo they are highly industrious; that is, 
they work steadily; not any more days in the year than the people on the railroads 
of New Jersey do, but they attend to their business, is what I mean. They pre¬ 
serve their property; they do not leave their implements lie out in the field after 
they have ubcu them, but put them away; they keep their houses and bams 
painted and in repair; they put a part of each year's surplus on the property to 
maintain it, so the depreciation does not amount to much for any particular 
year; it is spread out over a series of years. 

Q. Do they economize their labor by looking after their crops when they need 
their attention?—A. Yes. I should judge, from the Pennsylvania people particu¬ 
larly, that they plant and sow such crops as succeed each other in the course of 
the crop year, so that no crop suffers for lack of attention when it is ready for 
harvest. 

Q. Do thev arrange their work so that the greatest ccononty is at all times 
apparent?—A. Yes. I should say that is a very high grade of economy, in the use 
of machinery as well as in the employment of labor. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know any place in the United States where the 
farmers plow in clover for fertilizing the soil to the same extent that these Dutch 
farmers do in Pennsylvania?—A. I think the practice is glowing very rapidly in 
North Carolina, in the Piedmont section, as well as in the eastern section, between 
Raleigh and Goldsboro. 

Q. Do you not think the extraordinary fertility is largely due to that practice?— 
A. I do; largely. 

Q. That might be done in all parts of the United States?—A. I think so. I am 
not so sure that clover could be raised to as much advantage in all soils. I think 
there is a substitute for it in some sections. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon spoke of the Scandinavians in tho Northwest. 
What part of their success is due to their own economy, if any, as compared to 
that which is practiced by the farmer of New England and tho Central and 
Southern States? Are they more frugal, more industrious, harder working, and 
more careful of their resources than the farmers in other soctionsof the country?— 
A. They are more given to continuous labor. Instead of hastening through with 
the work and having a rest period ahead, they take their pleasure in with the 
work. The traditions of the Scandinavian farmer are brought over with them. 
The economic traditions of the European farmer are one of the most valuable 
assets in American agriculture. Tho economic traditions of the New England 
fanner are entirely different. There is much more of the speculative in him, more 
of a disposition to anticipate prices, to meet, the supply and demand through the 
distributive system than to wait for the ordinary course of nature to produce. 
In other words, he is a man of the city rather than of the country. Another part 
of your question was the application of resources. That might be answered by 
saying that it seems to me the Scandinavian farmer has had centuries of train¬ 
ing in the effort to make a dollar go as far as possible; he had to do that in his 
little patch of land lying on the hillside or in the valley outside of the city in 
Scandinavia. That same talent of making much out of small resources is brought 
with him and applied in this colonial community of which he is part. 

Q. You are familiar with the conditions of farming in the Southern States?— 
A. I lived there 7 years, and am fairly familiar with them. 

Q. The farmers of that section of the country are perhaps less prosperous than 
in the central or eastern or even the northern or western sections?—A. Far less. 

Q. Is it your judgment that t lie Scandinavians of the Northwest would ho more 
successful in the Southern States, if transferred there and colonized, than the 
farmers of the South are at the present time?—A. No: because you take them out 
of tho climatic conditions that have made them, and they would let themselves 
down very easily. The conditions in the South seem to me to lie substantially 
this: The generation of ablo farmers has disappeared, and the new generation has 
not arisen. There is where farming stands; nobody to take possession of it. It 
lacks directive genius, lacks managing ability, and therefore capital does not go 
in that direction. The rewards of manufacturing are too great, the advantage of 
laboring for wages in the factory villages are too great, compared with the iso¬ 
lated conditions in the villages of the South, and therefore capitalists aggregate 
themselves in manufacturing, and as few people remain on the land as possible. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarkf..) Do yon not think the building of manufactories in the 
rural districts of the South will tend to encourage agriculture ?—A. Undoubtedly; 
it comes to be built up from that center, and agriculture is improved more or less 
around the manufacturing village. The old system was built up on the basis of 
the foreign demand for cotton; the new system has to be built up on the basis of 
domestic manufacture as the market chiefly, and the new generation of Southern 
farmers will have to grow up to that idea. The old generation can not grasp it. 
You can not expect a man to change his agricultural ideas after lie becomes 40 
years of age. we are made at 40, and can not he made over afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) We may grow?— A. Yes; in that line we have laid down 
we may fill out and develop. That, to my mind, indicates the importance of 
developing the South alopg the whole line, and the necessity of the South work¬ 
ing out its agricultural salvation along this new line. 

jBy Mr. A. L, Harris.) You think there is a possibility of its doing this?— 

Q. Will that be in the early future?—A. Just as early os the generation grows. 
I mean the new generation on the Southern farm, both colored and white. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) It was in evidence before us yesterday that there is a 
new tendency among industrially educated negroes to go into somewhat remote 
districts, largely inhabited by blacks, and establish themselves upon small farms. 
Do you look upon that species of colonization with favor?—A. Very much, indeed; 
and the only using that can prevent it will bo the lack of education— I mean the 
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lack of wise direction educationally. If the Southern States fail to give the chil¬ 
dren of these people the proper educational privileges in the locality, that ten¬ 
dency is going to be checked, because the most ambitious character in the South 
to-day is among the colored. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L . Harris.) Have you any information in regard to this colony 
at Farmville, Va.? .There appears to be a colored population at Farmville that is 
making some rapid improvement.— A. No, I am not informed. I know of the 
experiment, but am not sufficiently informed to speak of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What kind of education would you advise for the 
South; the experience of the farm itself as they may drag along and gradually 
come into better habits of treatment of the soil, etc.,or do you think education 
furnished by the school proper, which may last over 2 or 8 years, should be the 
primary and better plan of bringing in the southern farmer?—A. I should say 
that an’education that is not first disciplinary would not be of much value to the 
colored people; and secondly, an education that is not primarily agricultural in 
itself would detract from their usefulness in agriculture rather than improve it; 
that is, it would probably cause them to leave the farm. So that any educational 
scheme that would be successful would have to first deal with the three R's, and 
then, secondly, with the plants and the soil and the atmosphere and so on. The 
child in every agricultural community ought to be taught among the first things 
that it learns, after it can read, write, and figure, what the resources of the family 
arc, what tho resources of the community are, what can be gotten out of it, and 
how to improve in the utilization of the natural resources of the community. 

Q. Of course, as Southern farming stands now, it is merely a matter of grub¬ 
bing for existence and life?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the education provided at Hampton and Tuskegee and other places in 
the South for the negro—would you regard the time spent in these schools pre. 
paratory for agricultural life as more advantageous than a lifetime simply on 
the old experiment lines, doing better than he did before?—A. Undoubtedly: but 
the educational problem must be finally worked out in supplying the locality 
with higher educational advantages. 

Q. We presume, from testimony, that there are some fairly well educated farm¬ 
ers who have come out of these two institutions. Is it not practically a fact, 
all over this county, that one good fanner, not scientific, we may say, but a good 
farmer and the best in the community, is tho leader of the community?—A. No 
doubt about it; but he is probably scientific in his own way, though he may not 
know anything about chemistry. 

Q. Would it not naturally follow, if this education is fostered in the South— 
this very plan, whether for whites or blacks, ought to be the proper machinery 
to start this new epoch?—A. Yes; I agree with you. 

Q. In other words, do you not think the school is of a greater advantage in 
making the farmer in the present age than it was a few years ago; book accounts, 
knowledge of banking, commerce, soil, and everything else, that it is really lead¬ 
ing a person higher and higher above the old practical way of simply learning 
from those who preceded?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the public-school facilities and the curriculum 
of the common schools, where the agriculturist usually gets his education, suf¬ 
ficient for the agricultural people?—A. By no means. The agricultural people are 
the poorest educated people in the country, and in Pennsylvania they get about 
half per capita from the State fund what they get in Philadelphia;* that is, the 
rural districts get half as much per pupil as is paid per pupil to Philadelphia. If 
the educational facilities of the country were transient! to Philadelphia. New 
York, or Boston the people would move away in a mass; if they were obliged to 
remain there they would abandon such a school system tho next day. No public- 
school system could exist if it did not maintain a higher grade of educational 
facilities in the city than is maintained in the country. I do not think that could 
be gainsaid. 

Q. To what extent does the fanner take to technical education along the line 
of agriculture?—A. If it is rightly planned and properly taught he will take an 
indefinite amount, bnt if it consists in feeding 70 different kinds of food to 90 
different kinds of pigs he will not take much stock in it. You understand wbat 
I mean—technical education run mad. He can not keep up with ali that combi¬ 
nation and permutation, as we used to learn in the arithmetic, 

Q. Is it not profitable for the farmer to have a good technical education appli¬ 
cable to agriculture?—A. I think it is necessary. The application of science to 
agricultural processes is necessary. * 

Q. Is not a great deal of tho improvement we now see among agriculturists 
largely due to the education they have received both at agricultural colleges ana 
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the technical education which they may be taught in other schools aside from 
colleges?—A. Undoubtedly; but my observation leads me to believe that the 
instructed do not go back to the farms, and for that reason distinctively agricul¬ 
tural institutions nave not found their normal function yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How far has this technical education been a factor in 
the colonial localities you speak of?—A. It amounts to nothing practically as far 
as the Pennsylvania Germans are concerned, and in the Northwest, I have under¬ 
stood, from what I have heard a representative of one of these schools say, the 
Scandinavians are very much more apt to avail themselves of these advantages 
than the Pennsylvania Germans have been. I think technical training and the 
educational college have proved a larger factor in the Northwest than they have 
in the Eastern and Southern States. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And yet in this German colony they are more advanced 
in agriculture than they are where they have had more technical knowledge?—A. 
Yes; because they are nearer the larger markets, and respond readily to the 
demands of the market. Location has the most to do with it. 

Q. They are learning by experience what others may be taught bv science?—A. 
Yes; and that is all the technical institutions can do, to gather together the experi¬ 
ence of the locality and the world, and apply it in such a way as to enable the 
farmers to make use of it. In this way the sons and daughters go to college and 
study, and in various other ways, by distribution of documents showing the 
results of experiments, and farmers’institutes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbis, interrupting.) You have been in the lecture field 
before farmers’ institutes?— A. A little, not much. 

Q. How many years have you been at the business of lecturing before farmers’ 
inwitutes?—A. I have done so only incidentally. 

Q. You can not state, then, the improvement you have observed on account of 
the farmers’ institutes?—A. No; I can not state to what extent that particular 
agency has resulted in improvement, though I can state that the localities with 
which I am most familiar,localities in the East, have made rapid advancement in 
the last 10 years, both in the condition of agricultural labor,in the capital earned 
by farms, and in the general improvement of the locality; that is, the ability of 
farmers to send their children to higher institutions of learning. 

Q. What has been the effect, in your opinion, on the farmer, of organizations, 
sucli as the Fanners’ Alliance and the National Grange? Have you made any 
observation along that line?—A. The main effect has been to oblige them to look 
at the relation of agriculture to the world market and the distributive system, 
with -which agriculture has to reckon constantly. The grange movement and 
the grange legislation in the Northwest, the Fanners’ Alliance of the South, and 
the Wheel in the central South, and almost every agricultural organization has 
been called into existence by the necessity of explaining why the farmer was . 
getting so small a portion of what the consumer paid for farm products, and they 
nave dealt with the question in various ways in the course of the last 15 or 20 


years. 

Q. Beneficially?—A. Largely, to themselves; not to other interests in every 
case. In spite of the failure of the Potter law to reduce railroad rates, I think 
their influence has had a helpful effect on transportation. As alaw it was a 
failure, and they have also recognized that it is impossible to deal with discrimi¬ 
nation from the standpoint of the individual Commonwealth. You remember 
the effort made by Pennsylvania to prevent discrimination; they had the best 
talent employed; the strongest a fid best newspapers in the State were enlisted in 
their interest; but it practically amounted to nothing because we came to Me 
very quickly that the larger part of commerce was interstate rather than State, 
and that State local rates were based on State rates, competitive rates. 

Q. Has not organization among the farmers raised the standard, not only or 
living but of profit to the farmer?—A. Undoubtedly, by improving Ms purchas¬ 
ing power. He has become a more intelligent purchaser m that way, anu 
then it has given Mm a larger view of his function as a member of the commu¬ 
nity. He has felt that the agricultural interest is so intimately connected with 
all other economic interests that he must maintain a high standard of living ta 
order to assert Ms equality, in order to preserve Ms social efficiency as a member 
of the nation. . , . . ,. 

Q. Has not organization among the farmers to some extent prevented the 
migration of the young men from the farm to the shop or office?—A. Yes; I 
should say it has. ... , , ,. . . , 

Q. It has prevented the fanner boy from looking on the dark side of agricul¬ 
ture?—A. Yes; has given Mm association with Ms Mows. InstMd of seeingno 
opportunity for himself as a leader, he has found an opportunity in the very fact 
of social organization. 
fiOSA-22 
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Q. What has been the tendency of the intelligent farmers’ boy. Has it been to 
remain on the farm, or has he, as a rule, heretofore gone into a profession or 
business?—A. I think the general tendency has been toward the professions and 
business of the city. Many intelligent farmer boys are drivers of trucks, street¬ 
car drivers and conductors; many of these positions are filled with farmers’ boys; 
and the Navy is looking after farmers’ boys now, and has enlisted a considerable 
number of them to man the vessels and make up crews. 

Q. Is that advisable?—A. Yes; from the standpoint of the Navy. 

Q. Does the farmer boy by leaving the farm and going to the town get a greater 
number of days employment, and thereby a greater profit at tBe end of the year?— 
A. Yes; as a rule, he does, if he finds employment. I think he is always capable, 
and as a rule he makes a much more efficient employee than the boy who has 
been city bred, and therefore he is naturally selected for his fidelity, for his per¬ 
severance, for his desire to make things succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is not really essential for a very large per cent of the 
farmer boys to seek other employment? Being raised on the homestead where 
there is a family of five or six boys, and not having means to purchase a farm, do 
they not seek other employment to a large extent? By the very nature of the 
thing, the circumstances which surround the farmer boys, are they not compelled 
to seek other employment?—A. Yes; and there is nothing alarming in it if he is 
free to go and free to return, it seems to me, provided a dollar of capital put into 
a farm holds out as good a prospect of profit to the boy as a dollar put into other 
enterprises in the city. It depends, in the long run, upon whether capital is as 
profitably invested in agriculture as elsewhere. In France you find the farmer's 
boy going to the city and working to accumulate capital, and going back and 
buying land, buying a little homestead; so that when work is a little slack in the 
city, or as he grows older, he can fall back upon that as a refuge and a place to 
maintain himself. There, you see, the movement of capital is to and from the 
city, and the boy is naturally going to fall back upon the place of his early asso¬ 
ciations. The city furnishes very few such attachments. In this country that 
process has not begun to develop yet. Out of the development of transit facilities 
from city to country, in which you can take advantage of flush times in the city 
and country, such result is likely to grow, it seems to me. 

Q. Can yon give the commission any information as to the comparative earn¬ 
ings of capital engaged in farming and other occupations?—A. Perhaps the best 
thing I can do is to take this statement. These figures are made up from the 
census of 1890, and they are figures by Professor Euieriek, of Smith College, and 
can be found in his book on Agricultural Discontent in the United States. 

Comparative importance of farming in the United Stales. 


Industries. 

Capital. 

Workers 

Value. 

! 

Products 

(per 

capita). 


$16,000,000,(1)0 

6,525,000,000 

1,340,000,000 

8,466,363 

4,712,622 

636,419 

£,460,001, nrio 
4,2io,noo,ono 
471,000,1X10 

$290 

m 

740 





Agriculture has invested 816,000,000,000, has 8,466,303 workers, and the annual 
value of the product is $3,460,000, the product per capita is $290. 

Q. Per capita of workers engaged in the industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The $290 is the product?—A. Yes, per capita. Manu¬ 
facturing is represented by these figures; $6,525,000,000; only about naif as many 
workers as agriculture. The prodnet is not twice as much, but approaches that; 
the product per capita is nearly three times as much. Mining, or course, stands 
somewhat by itself as being more purely speculative. Now, you can see the 
farmer's boy, if he had these figures before his eyes, would not decide in favor of 
remaining on the farm. If you are going to go by general averages, this is a 
decisive argument in favor of moving to the city to get some of thiB extraordinary 
return on capital and labor in manufactures. 

Now, I am not speaking of the cause of these results, but simply pointing to the 
fact that this corresponds to the general movement in this countiy. The main 
reason agriculture has expanded in this country is that we have had free land, 
and have admitted free labor from foreign countries to occupy thw land. That 
probably accounts for the extraordinary development in agriculture; but the 
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jxtraordlnary returns on manufacture are so much greater than those on the same 
amount of capital invested in agriculture, that that constitutes the great problem 
at which we are working; that is, we want to knowwhat it is that causes agricul¬ 
ture to give so much less per capita as a return than goes to manufacturing. 

Now, in answer to thaftquestion, I should say that we must remomber that in 
agriculture the principal that governs prices and, therefore, the return on invest¬ 
ment is competition; but in manufacturing, after a certain limit of competition 
is reached, the inevitable result is combination, and the combination has como 
about, not so much on account of anything that existed in the productive process, 
but on account of the difficulties of distributing or marketing the product. The 
beginning, the spring and source of Combination, is found in the effort to market 
products in such a way as to give an even continuous return on capital, whether 
invested in agriculture or manufacturing. Manufacturers run ahead so far as 
to produce far beyond the demand of the market, and every 10 years or so bring 
to the country a depression in prices, ruinous to all. We see the importance of 
something in the way of a regulative. There is where the combination comes in. 
Between the producer and consumer lies the distributive system, and the principle 
that governs the distributive system is the principle of combination, while the 
principle that governs in agriculture is competition. In agriculture prices tend 
to remain near the cost of production; in other words, the lowest level of produc¬ 
tivity—lowest level of efficiency of capital is found in agriculture. Manufactur¬ 
ing tends, after it has spent its competitive energy, to combine and organize tho 
interests with a view or controlling the production intheinterestof more regular 
prices, more regular process of development, more regular prosperity; manufac¬ 
turing tends toward a higher and higher—toward a maximum of return on 
capital and reward for labor. . 

Now, in the distributive system which wo are thinking of in connection with 
agriculture, the principle of competition prevails. When yon have merely the 
small community in which tho farmer brings his products to tho home market 
from the farm in his wagon, and backs up against the curbstone, and sells to the 
housekeeper when she goes around to get her snpply of provisions, you have no 
distributive system; when the Eastern farmer begins to produce for Europe, and 
tho Western farmer for the East, the distributive features como in and grow 
larger and larger, and the great profits that arise are a temptation for labor and 
capital to go into that activity. So the distributive system will increase and 
increase until it becomes an upper millstone and grinds heavily on the community, 
especially if it has any legislation which favors it and is given any advantage in 
the way of premiums in tho way of export, for example, or anything that guar¬ 
antees to it a profit. That seems to be the condition at which we have arrived at 
the present time in the United States, where the distributive system is becoming 
a very large feature between tho producer of agricultural products and the con¬ 
sumer, and under existing conditions tho principle of combination prevails in the 
distributive system. 

Now, under such circumstances, what is tho wise line of policy to adopt? It 
seems to me that tho line of policy is to equalize the opportunities of capital in 
distribution as well as production; that is the safe line to follow. If they are not 
equal, then we want to know why and wherefore. That is the reason I presented 
the subject, which I did, to the commission as a subject of investigation which 
would enable tho farmer to see whether, after all, he was laboring under any great 
disadvantage. This discrepancy here [referring to preceding table] makes it 
plain enough that ho is not getting a reward equivalent to that which is found in 
manufacturing and distribution m general. I class these two under the same 
general head. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The total value of property in the United States in 1890, 
if my recollection servos me right, was $60,000,000,000, and of that $16,000,000,000 
was engaged in the fanning industry. The census prior to that showed 
$18,000,000,000 engaged in farming, and the census prior to that $9,000,000,000. 
There has been a very great increase in tho valuation of personal property over 
farm products, yet we have opened up many millions of acres of land that is very 
rich. The values of farm lands are settling and all other property is advancing 
much more than the farm lands. Have you any mode for accounting for that 
tendency?—’A. My explanation would lie in this: That the rewards of capital and 
labor are much lower in agriculture than they are in other lines of economic 
activity, and that tends to exhaust the activity and throw the capital out of agri¬ 
culture, reduce the capital, the valuation, ana take with it the population. 

Q. About 40 per cent of the people of the United States are engaged in the 
farming industry?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Yet they are not making the money in proporti&n to their number per capita?— 
A. No; they are not. But, I think, the explanation lies in the fact that, whatever 
the cause or the disadvantage may be under which it labors, it does not offer the 
field for investment—remunerative investment—that manufacturing, distribution, 
commerce, or other lines of activity do. 

Q. Since our continental roads have been built, we find there has been a great 
depreciation of lands in the Middle and Eastern States, or more than is due to 
the opening up of these millions and millions of acres of lands.—A. That is due 
to the growth of manufacturing and commercial interests in the East, in which 
capital finds a much more remunerative field of investment than in agriculture 
in the same locality; and then, again, when labor finds that it can get land for 
very little capital outlay in the West, it is apt to leave even a somewhat advan¬ 
tageous position in the East. I mean a young man who has inherited a farm 
may not stay on it because he sees he has not the capital to make it productive, 
and that the same capital, if he sells out, will enable him to possess himself of 
land that is liable to increase in value with the growth of population in another 
State. That accounts for the depreciation in agricultural land. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is not that the principal reason?—A. I do not know that 
it is the principal reason to-day , but it has been for a series of years. 

<J. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it altogether a question of production that gives 
this 8390 to tho agriculturist and $893 to the manufacturer? Do you think it is 
possible under any system of economies or improvement on the farm, or increase 
of crops, to raise, for instance, the wages of any of the farm laborers up to and 
beyond $3 a day?—A. That would depend on the level of prices that prevail at 
the time. The farmer has to adjust himself to' tho conditions outside—the 
demand for his product. If that price is high enough for him to demand labor at 
$2, then, of course, it would be safe; if it is so low that he has to dispenso with 
all his labor, he may have to resort wholly to machines, as the British dairymen 
had to resort to milking machines, because they could not get laborers to milk 
tho cows. 

Q. Is not the farmer handicapped in that he can only go so far in production?— 
A. Undoubtedly. 

He must add acres simply to add to tho amount he produces?—A. Certainly; 
he is governed by what we economists call the law of diminishing returns; that 
is, there is no absolute point at which he must stop production, at which he can 
not increase the product, but for every additional unit of i capital and labor he 
will get less than a proportionate return in product. Now, in manufacturing, the 
law of increasing returns applies in general. We are speaking of general princi¬ 
ples now; that is, if with 10 looms, or machines which feed looms, which precedo 
it in the manufacture of the product, you can turn out a certain amount of prod¬ 
uct, with 10 added, you can more than double it. The law of increasing returns 
comes in, so that the fanner is limited by nature in a way in which the manu¬ 
facturer is not, to a certain amount. This discrepancy is bound to be attributed 
to that. 


Q. There is an economic law, and whilo you are discussing this very thing you 
can not pass beyond that law, because it has the approval of the world already 
and is accepted by all economists.—A. Yes. But on the other hand, it must be 
equally clear that the land, which was supposed to have reached the point of 
diminishing returns, can by some discovery in the art of agriculture, scientific 
analysis of the soil, or other modes of increasing the efficiency of the land, be 
made to produce a much higher return than it did under the older principles or 
older methods of cultivation. 

Is there any reason why we Bhould not produce from ordinary good land in 
this country just as good crops as they do in Great Britain?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not really the prodigality of the American farmer that is the cause of a 
good deal of this productivity?—A. It is due largely to the fact that the American 
farmer has not had the experience of centuries back of him which the English 
farmer has. To my mind, the English farmer is the most capable farmer in the 
world, because the business of land holding and land cultivation are separated 
there, and the farmer has simply his free capital to put in and pays rent largely 
as an interest on the capital which the landlord has already invested for buildings 
and drainage, etc., and he is free to make the most out of that soil within certain 
recognized rules of cultivation, and his adaptivity is marvelous. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there not climatic reafons for it? In England they 
are not subject to drought as they are in this country; they are not subject to 
severe winters which interfere with crops as in many parts of tbiffteountry; there 
is hardly one country where it is so even.—A. I bad the impression that many of 
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the disadvantages of droughts in this country are offset in England by the heavy 
rains which they frequently have. In the last decade, for 8 successive years they 
lost a large proportion of their crops by rains. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) Also wind storms?—A. Oh, yes; but in spite of that 
they Keep up wheat growing, and grow in competition with many American 
fanners to a certain extent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible for the American fanner with the 
number of acres that he tills to so carefully fertilize and till the soil as in Eng¬ 
land?—A. It is hardly possible, and it would not be wise. The fanner would not 
succeed if he put the capital on his land that the English farmer puts on his land. 
The American fanner puts capital into his land just as fast as he can utilize it, as 
a rule, and he does not go much faster than the land requires. That is rather on 
account of the state of the demand from the land. To put it in another way: If 
the farmer set up a farm such os the English farmer cultivates, and invested the 
same proportion of capital in labor and in machinery, etc., and farmed very much 
the same way, it is doubtful if he could get his return on so high a capitalization. 
I think, as a rule, American farmers have gone just as fast in improvements, in 
the capitalization of their farms, as the state of the demand has justified. They 
cultivated extensively when they had little capital; as their capital increased 
they gradually became more intensive in their methods; and when capital falls 
as low as 8 and 4 per cent, then you will find that the capitalist will find the 
agricultural investments very far from what it is now. Prices remaining the 
same, they will find in agriculture an excellent outlay for their capital, as they 
did in the East when the western farm-mortgage fever struck the country. These 
movements of capital to and from the land depend on the ability of the farmer to 
see his way clear to make a sinking fund for himself in the course of, say, 5 years. 

Q. Have you studied the question of the taxation of farm property?—A. Yes, 
to some extent. 

Q. In your opinion, does the farm property pay more than its just share of tax¬ 
ation?—A. Yes, I think it has. It has seemed to me to be very clear that the rate 
of taxation in many of the States is too high for farmers to buy land and buy rural 
property. They sell because the valueB have declined. Taking taxation into 
account, it is not possible. Take this instance in Massachusetts with which 
Colonel Clarke is no doubt familiar: I was present at a meeting of farmers three 
years ago, in which a number of them stated that they had been paying at a rate of 
SIS per $t ,000—I believe that is the tax rate generally prevailing in rural Massa¬ 
chusetts—and that when they came to sell those lands, those properties, on a 
$1,000 valuation, they realized $600 and $700. Now, under those circumstances, 
you see, their rate of taxation is much higher than is the case elsewhere where 
property sells a good deal above its tax valuation; and that means that an extra 
burden is placed on capital invested in rural development which is not placed on 
capital invested elsewhere. Consequently the tide is going to move away, and 
people are not going to invest in rural real estate, and its valuation is going to 
decline. While that seems to me to be the peculiar burden, peculiar disadvan¬ 
tage, under which owners of real estate in the country are laboring, I think it is 
true, as Governor Roosevelt has stated in his recent message, that real estate is 
bearing entirely too large a burden of taxation, and that that is especially true 
of rural real estate. 

Q. There is no possible chance for real estate to avoid the assessor?—A. No; he 
will see every pig and cow, live stock as well as real estate; he will see everything 
that is on the land. 

Q. What do you say in regard to the decline of agricultural products in this 
country? If there is a decline, what has been the cause?—A. Well, there has 
undoubtedly been a decline. The level of agricultural prices has declined since 
1850. I submit a diagram taken from the report of the royal commission on 
agricultural depressions, and I think it brings the matter before one’s mind in a 
convenient compass. It shows the growth of production from 1849 to 1872, the 
fu-Bt half of the second half of the century, a growth of about 70 per cent; also 
the prioe advance in the same period, about 80 per cent. Then from 1872 to 1894 
it shows an advance of production to 40 j>er cent, and a decline in prices to 60 per 
cent. There is a divergence; that is one of the noteworthy points Drought out by 
this diagram. 
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The chart above described follows: 


WHEAT. 

PERIOD. 


PBIUOII. . 
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1807. 


Now, if a fanner is selling products he is increasing his products and has to sell 
them in the competitive market of the world at a constantly declining price, and 
you can understand that he is in a difficult situation. He lias contracted debts, 
as you are well aware, probably borrowed capital in a time when prices were 
advanced, with the expectation of paying it back and paying the interest on it 
without difficulty or embarrassment; but when this state of things sets in you see 
that he is bound to borrow more, most likely, to meet his obligations, and to bor¬ 
row it against a declining level of prices, so as to embarrass himself more and 
more as he goes on. He sees no way out of it. His success as a farmer may not 
be in doubt under the ordinary times, but under these conditions he is simply 
swept from the land. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That diagram is based on fluctuations in wheat only?— 
A. Yes; wheat. That is taken as a representative commodity. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now you have given us the facts, the conditions; 
what, in your opinion, is the cause, if you have lhvestigated the matter sufficiently 
to give an opinion?—A. Well, it seems to me that the first cause is the facilities 
for convenient and rapid transportation; that is, the high efficiency of the distrib¬ 
uting system of farm products. 

Q. Are the prices referred to on the chart at the place of consumption or at the 
place of production?—A. They are prices at the place of consumption; they are 
English prices; prices in the main consuming countries of the world. That is, 
the commercial wheat, wheat that passes out from one country into another. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) All that great decline in the price of wheat occurred 
subsequently, did it not, to the enormous development of the wheat-growing sec¬ 
tions of America and Russia, and, I believe, some other countries?—A. Yes; of 
America primarily. The other countries came in later; both Australia and Argen¬ 
tina have come in later, and the Russian export has developed Romewhat later 
than that, but is now practically on a level with the United States. The trans¬ 
portation facilities, including the capacity to canj great quantities of wheat 
across the ocean in a simile ship, as well as the facilities for carrying wheat from 
the wheat fields of the West to the seaboard—that, taken together, seems to me 
to be the most prominent agency at work in reducing the price in the consuming 
market of the world. Now, at the other end, the application of capital in the 
form of agricultural machinery, to cheap lands, ch^ip rich land, and hence the 
great increase in the production, is the other fact. The very low cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat has enabled the distributing system to take advantage of its 
position to increase to a certain extent the burden laid npon the consumer, and 
what New York is trying to get at now through its State commerce commission, 
is to find out why the wheat goes around oy Montreal or Newport News or 
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Norfolk, or by New Orleans, and does not go through New York on its way to 
Europe and other countries. Well, the simple explanation is that some additional 
burden has been wedged in between the consumer and the producer which throws 
the tide of wheat movement out of the usual channel, and it always will be so; 
and hence the constant necessity of criticising and examining the methods by 
which the agricultural products are carried from the hands of the producer and 
put into the hands of the consumer, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In other words, you say that the cheap production and 
the cheap transportation have made a cheap market in Europe?—A. Yes; have 
immensely enlarged the market for our commodities. Now, the consumer is the 
main factor in almost all economic developments. Economic development has 
in mind the capacity of the consumer to buy, and if you can put the rate low 
enough you can put the price low enough to the consumer, and we can sell a 
verylarge proportion of the Western wheat to Japan and China; but if we can 
not put it low enough they will raise their own. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has not overproduction had a great deal to do with 
the decline in tho price of wheat in the last 25 years?—A. It has made the decline 
more or less permanent, made the low level in prices more or less permanent, and 
it took some years to correct itself. You see when Europe for a series of years 
has good harvests, then the demand on the American surplus iR very much less, 
and then we have overproduced; we find ourselves in a state of overproduction, 
so to speak. When on the other hand the chief surplus-raising countries or any 
countnes—the leading countries of Europe—liavo had a bad harvest, that draws 
off probably more than our surplus, and we find that we are short; that is, prices 
go up. That is what it means to us; they rebound immediately. There is no other 
place to get the wheat from. We have the position of a monopolist in that respect, 
because the harvest of the other great wheat-producing countries, the Argentine 
harvest and the Australian harvest , do not come at the same time that ours does, 
and we can come in at that point and feel the benefits of a partial failure of crops 
in Europe, and for that reason prices rebound. And that is just about the place 
we are in now; we are holding that position. We may be in a state of overpro¬ 
duction a year or two from now. If European countries have a first-class crop, or 
a crop a little above the average, they will buy little because they have been 
strained and have had to live on less than usual for the past 2 years, and they are 
going to demand as much as they usually havo. They are eating the bread of 
penury to a certain extent, and a slight improvement in their crops will cause a 
considerable falling off in the demand for our supply. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And when the great wheat-growing country along the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad is developed the product will compete directly ana con¬ 
temporaneously with ours, will it not?—A. Yes, I think so, as far as the harvest 
is concerned; so that it would be possiblo if the Trans-Siberian railroad can handle 
wheat cheaper than our roads are willing to handle it, are willing to take it from 
Minnesota, say, or the Northwest to the Pacific coast, it is possible for the Trans- 
Siberian or the Siberian fanner to put grain in South America or on the Pacific 
coast at a lower price than it can bo bought from the home producers. In other 
words, the conflict of the future is to be in tho Pacific for the ascendency of Amer¬ 
ican agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) At the present time where is the price of wheat 
determined?—A. What determines it—yes, at the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) It is the Liverpool market, is it not, largely?—A. Yes; 
that is, the Liverpool market is tlie meeting point of the competing supplies, and 
where the meeting point of competing supplies of any commodity is, there the 
price is fixed. 

9- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If we would raise 550,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
this country and have 50,000,000 bushels to export, what effect does that 50,000,000 
bushels have upon thepriee of the remaining 500,000,000 bushels in thiscountry?— 
A. That would depend on our proportion of that 50,000,000 bushels and tho pro¬ 
portion which all other countries export—are preparing to lay down at Liverpool 
or anywhere else in western Europe. 

Q. What I want to get at, is whether the export price controls the price in the 
home market.—A. Yes, if the price for the 50,000,000 bushels should develop a 
relative scarcity outside of the United States the price would rise. If the export 
price rises the domestic price would rise, because Liverpool and New York and 
all other places would compete for the total crop. You see my point. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) At the same time, if anything should happen to cause a 
large decline in consumption, in the asking for wheat in this country, so as to 
permit a larger surplus for export, the influence on the price at the meeting point, 
say Liverpool, would come very largely from this country, would it not?—A. Yes; 
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would tend to depress the price. If you can release 100,000,000 bushels instead of 
50,000,000 it would tend very much to depress the Liverpool jprice. If it were a 
larger proportion of the available supply elsewhere it would tpnd still more to 
depress the price of wheat. It is a question of proportions. , 

Q. It is the market of largest consumption that is the main factor in determin¬ 
ing the price?—A. Yes; that is just putting it in another way, if I understand. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Ha*REIs.) Have you anything to say in regard to the increase 
in acreage under cultivation in this country?—A. No; 1 have nothing that would 
add, I think, to the information of the commission. „ 

Q. Do you care to touch upon the decline in the productiveness of the soil?—A. 
I may simply say this: That when agriculture reaches the point where the returns 
on capital and labor are declining, that unless new methods or new agencies are 
introduced it must result in throwing that land out of cultivation and so decrease 
the acreage. I am speaking of the general tendency. Now, in the East, where 
the productivity of the soil has declined to the point where it ceases to compete 
with the richer soils of the West, it has passed out of cultivation frequently until 
a new kind of agricultural ability came to occupy the soil, such as market garden¬ 
ing; and that has taken place in Massachusetts, taken place where the French 
Canadians and others have occupied lands; has taken place in New Jersey; has 
taken place in Pennsylvania, and has taken place to a great extent along the 
Eastern coaBt. So that when the decline in the productiveness, in the productive 
condition, of the soil is recognized as a fact that is no proof that the land is not 
going to be a profitable field of investment within a short period, possibly. It is 
a question with the farmers what kind of investment, what direction, they had 
better give to capital. It is very much like a man who has a lot; he is prepared 
to pay taxes on it and hold it out of improvement for a long time, for a consider¬ 
able period, until he knows what kind of building that locality of the city is going 
to require. That is what I want to bring out. That land may pass out of culti¬ 
vation often just because the owners of it do not know what use to put it to to 
make it profitable; but in the course of a few years a market may arise for a 
certain commodity, certain product, which will be very well adapted to that soil. 
That is constantly taking place in the East, and the abandoned farms of New 
England are coming back to that point where they are finding a market, and many 
of them, most of them, possibly, m some States have disappeared; such a thing 
does not exist. It may be that they are going to use them for stock farms. Some 
wealthy capitalist in the'bity, not simply out of fancy, but because he believes in 
good stock and believes good stock will pay, goes out and buys several hundred 
acres and makes a first-class stock farm. It answers the purpose admirably, and 
he gets a good return on his capital, gets as good a return as the average farmer 
does, and he discovers a market for first-class stock. 

J . What effect has improved machinery had to help the farmer meet the pre- 
ing prices for farm products?—A. It has reduced his wage bill very consiaer- 
To a certain extent he had to do it, but to a greater extent he found " 


profitable to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) He can cultivate a great many more acres with less 
labor?—A. Yes; he has the advantage of individual supervision. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Without improved machinery what would be the 
condition of the agriculturalist to-day?—A. Well, he would be simply fanning a 
small farm instead of fanning a large farm. 

Q. Now, we come to the question of transportation. I wish you would give 
the commission such information as you have at hand in regard to that very 
important question to the fanner and, 1 may say, the producer and the con¬ 
sumer.—A. That is under 43: “ Increase or decrease of transportation rates during 
the past 50 years.” Well, I should say that the rates on agricultural products 
have decreased largely through the competition of the railroads for freight, and 
that has had the effect of enlarging the markets for the farmer, but at the same 
time of not greatly enhancing prices, simply because it has obliged him to com¬ 
pete with the surplus product or the world in his production. That comes back 
to the point which we had raised some time ago. From the standpoint of the 
producer, therefore, the decline in transportation rates has not brought much 
advantage. From the standpoint of the consumer it has brought immense advan¬ 
tage. That is, the consumer is the residuary legatee in a very large measure of 
the transportation developments of the last 50 years, so far as they relate to agri¬ 
culture. Looking at it from the other point or view, the transportation facilities 
have enabled the farmer to avail himself of comforts and facilities of improve¬ 
ment, self-improvement, and increase in knowledge, which has p- banl;.. been the 
main factor in enabling him to maintain a high standard of living. So much 
must he credited, I think, to the transportation facilities, and in that you hereto 
include the United States mall. 
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• Q. Have you investigated the question to any extent of the cost of distribution 
between the producer and the consumer of farm products?—A. I have looked into 
the matter to some extent in connection with English agriculture. I find, for 
instance, one particular fact which might indicate what might be worth record¬ 
ing; take milk, for example. In supplying milk to London the consumer pays 
the railroad about 7 per cent of the consumer’s cost. As a basis for figuring I 
simply mention that fact. Now, whatper cent is paid to the transportation com¬ 
panies for milk in such a city as New York I am not prepared to say, but I know 
that the milk trade is well organized both among producers and distributers and 
that the rates are matters of public record. I think in the milk trade generally 
that is apt to be the case. Now, in cereals the rate is enigmatical; it is a matter 
difficult of ascertainment. The published rate is well known and can easily be 
gotten at; that is a matter of record; but a special rate is not well known. I am 
informed by persons who work on the inside of a railway system’s office that it is 
a common thing for a single official to have a stack of special rates as high as this 
table by his side, and that in auditing the work of the company and seeing that 
the proper rates are charged by the freight agents at different stations, and so on, 
that pile of specials is his main stand-by. Now, those facts it would be very 
difficult to get, and I cannot speak from that standpoint and add any information. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That information that you have is recent, is it?—A. 
Yes; very recent. 

Q. Since the passage of the interstate-commerce law?—A. As recent as last 
week. 

Q. Can you name a person that would come here and give us information, so 
that we could Bubpcena him? It seems to be a very difficult thing to establish 
special rates.—A. No, I could not name you one who would give you the special 
rates. I could name you persons who would decline to give them to you on the 
ground that their livelihood depended upon not divulging the secrets of their 
offices. 

Q. You have no doubt, from your information, that special rates do exist?—A. I 
have no doubt that special rates do exist. 

Q. Discriminating rates?—A. Yes; discriminating rates. They are made by 
contract with the company for a period of months, and I have been informed by 
an official of the Government, himself interested in transportation, that the rates 
for probably the last 15 or 80 years have never been in such a chaotic condition as 
they are to-day. * 

Q. At the present time?—A. At the present time. 

Q. (By.Mr. Ratchford.) Is it your information that these special rates are 
given to some particular persons or firms, or are they given to all shippers?—A. 
Well, I have not any special information on the subject, but it depends upon the 
importance of the shipper, and the only thing that keeps that state of things 
from becoming unbearable is the fact that there is more freight than the railroads 
can easily handle at the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqtjhar.) Then why should it give any specials at all?—A. Well, 
simply because they want to maintain their relations. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Of friendship?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Are you sure that you have not got the idea of special 
rates mixed up with commodity rates?—A. No. I understand that; commodity 
rates are, of course, special Tates in the classification of special systems. 

Q. That every railroad has to hqndle in making up its returns?—A. The rates 
that are published as standard rates have corresponding special rates to them 
which are open only to tbe few persons who are concerned with the business, 
which are known only to the few persons. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They keep the papers to which you allude or have ref¬ 
erence to audit their accounts?—A. Exactly. The gentleman to whom I refer, 
—the maker of the rates—writes to him and says, ‘ ‘ Please protect the rate from 
so and so to so and so, from snch a place to such a place, on this commodity.” 
“Please protect”—that means that we have guaranteed a special rate and we 
want you to figure it out on that line. That is secret; that is kept for themselves 
only and for file shipper; and that iB only one out of that pile as high as this 
table of these sheets of special rates, which are wholly distinct from tne estab¬ 
lished rates published and hanging in the office of the oompany, which the small 
shipper has to_pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiwjithar.) Well, take, for instance, the shipper from New York. 
Five great trunk lines present themselves, and this shipper selects one of them, as 
you say, under special rates. How long do you suppose he could get the benefit 
of those special rates until the other railroads found that the special was on that 
road alone?—A. Just aa soon as they were in need of that freight. 
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Q. Bat they very naturally know among the shippers. There is a peculiar quan¬ 
tity that is sent out by great concerns thatdoes not vary much each month. Now, 
providing they get the special, and say 30 per cent of that concern’s goods went 
on this special line, would not the other four lines know of it Inside of 80 days?— 
A. Certainly; but supposing the other four lines are pretty well occupied, pretty 
busy, are not hungering and thirsting for any more freight; they are doing afl 
that their road can comfortably handle; my point is that as soon as those roads 
are in need of freight so as to maintain their earnings; as soon as they see their 
income growing smaller, they are going to enter the field as competitors for 
Freight and the special cutting is going to begin. 

Q. When freights are light and the market has to be searched pretty thoroughly 
by the freight solicitors is not that generally the time, as appears by testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission here, when the rates are cut, and 
when the roads are running full they do not cut?—A. No; they do not cut. The dif¬ 
ferential between Chicago and New York on the seaboard lines is practically non¬ 
operative at the present time, just because they have more freight than they can 
well handle; but when you come to the point where they have less freight than 
they can conveniently handle, then the differential will be enforced ana the cut¬ 
ting will go on. 

Q. Could you prove the special rate if the commission should ask iyou?—A. I 
could not bring anyone here to prove it. I simply state the facts. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Could the person to whom you alluded as having seen 


destroy all of his advantages. You see the position he is in. 

Q. You have no doubt he was in position to know when he made such a 
statement?—A. He is one who does the auditing. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask what is the question about rate 
sheets, stacks of them; I did not hear that.—A. This gentleman, who is in the office 
of one of these lines, told me as late as last Sunday, while he was a guest at my 
house—he is a relative of mine, and I know he is a most truthful young man— 
that in his office he lias a stack of special instructions, special rate sheets, as high 
as the table, over which he has to go a good many times a day to make sure that 
he is correct and that he is giving the right rate to a shipper from one point to 
another on that line, and that the maker of the rates constantly sends him notices, 
“ Please protect this special rate of A to B from such a point to such a point. - ’ I 
think that practice is quite sufficiently clear; but it brings it a little more home 
possibly to state it as I have stated it. 

6. (By Mr.Ci.AKKE.) Irrespective of this question of discriminations in the 
railroad business, are there any trustworthy statistics, to your knowledge, which 
show how much is the cost of distribution of agricultural products between the 
producer and the consumer?—A. There are no statistics that I know of that could 
be used to determine just what proportion goes to this or that portion of the 
distributing system, or what goes to the distributive agencies as a whole. It 
seems to me that the whole question would have to be worked up from the bottom. 

Q. Do you think it practicable to gather such information in reference to,, 
say, a few of the leading products?—A. It does seem to me to be entirely practi- 


published rate—and put those results by themselves; that is, the rate fhat is in 
the book, that hangs in the office, open for public inspection of all shippers and 
of all persons. 

I suppose such an inquiry would have to extend not merely to the rates of 
transportation on railroads, but also to other means of distribution in cities and 
suburbs?—A. Yes. Take, for instance, butter that comes from the Vermont 
dairy and goes to the Fifth Avenue Hotel; what per cent of the consumer's cost, 
the cost to the consumer, is assignable or must be assigned to transportation to the 
express companies or the railroad companies that bring it? Such things are 
ascertainable without any great difficulty. Then I cited the milk trade as a trade 
in which the factscould be gotten at without much difficulty; and the fruit trade- 
say the strawberries and various other kinds of fruits, on which there is an open 
rate. We could proceed, it seems to me, on that basis and get the plain published 
facts about the matter. Then if there aTe special rates we could probably dis¬ 
cover some of them at any rate. The shippers who do not get special rates are 
often in a position to know what special rates are given to others, and taking 
those rates and fitting them between the price paid to the producerand the price 
which the consumer paid, we could see what proportion of advantage was given 
the shipper by the special rates at a given time on a given quantity of goods; 
and that is what, it seems to me, is worth while trying to find out. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In this cost of distribution you would have to take 
into consideration also the amount paid to the commission man?—A. Yes; the 
local buyer and the commission merchant. 

Q. For storage?—A. Yes; he takes the goods from the transportation company 
and distributes them to the retailer, and the retailer distributes them to the con¬ 
sumer. We would have to find out, it seems to me, what the retailer gets at a 
given time at a given place, and select goods on which the depreciation in course 
of transportation is a small feature. You see. you would have to divide your 
commodities into different classes, according as there is much or little depreciation 
in them. 

(By Mr. Farquiiar.) Perishable?—A. Perishable and imperishable. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., January a, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN HAMILTON, 

Secretary of Agriculture , State of Pennsylvania. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Hon. John 
Hamilton was introduced as a witness, and, after being duly sworn, testified as 
follows concerning agriculture: 

Q. (By A. L. Harris. ) You may state vour name, your post-office address, and 
yon occupation.—A. My name is John Hamilton; my home address is State Col¬ 
lege, Center County, Pa.; my official address is Department of Agriculture, Har¬ 
risburg, Pa.; my occupation is that of a fanner. 

Q. Please describe the working of the department of agriculture in your State.— 
A. Tlie department in Pennsylvania is organized very much as the National 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. It is officered by the secretary, who 
is appointed by the governor for a period of 4 years. There is a deputy secretary, 
who is also appointed by the governor; a dairy and food commissioner; a forestry 
commissioner; an economic 'zoologist; a veterinarian; and then the several clerks 
and other subordinate officers. These gentlemen are heads of their various divi¬ 
sions and have charge of the matters that their names, to some extent, indicate. 
The forestry commissioner has charge of the whole question of forestry in our 
State, under the direction of the secretary. The dairy and food commissioner has 
charge of the enforcement of the pure food laws, and also does what he can to pro¬ 
mote the interests of our dairy industry. The economic zoologist looks after the 
diseases and insects that affect our crops, making investigation into their habits 
and giving such suggestions for the suppression of their ravages as he may be able 
to give. The veterinarian is in charge of the suppression and prevention of dis¬ 
eases of domestic animals in our State, and he also is a member of another organi¬ 
zation known as the State live stock sanitary board, that has very large powers in 
the way of providing for tlie inspection of diseased animals, and for the quarantin¬ 
ing of all animals that are known to have contagious diseases. The deputy secre¬ 
tary is, under our law, made the director of farmers’ institutes, and he conducts 
them, organizing them in the several counties and providing certain lecturers, who 
appear before these meetings of,our fanners with a view of giving them informa¬ 
tion in regard to the latest and most approved methods of scientific agriculture. 
The secretary is supposed to lie the chief over all the divisions, has a supervisory 
control of all the division officers, and is directly in charge of the inspection of 
commercial fertilizers, seeing that samples are collected of such as are offered for 
sale in the State; that the law regulating their sale is observed; that analyses are 
made and the results published for the information of our agricultural people. 
He also has a fund given him for the making of special investigation into such 
matters of agricultural interest as he may see fit to select. This is, in a general 
way, the outline of the operation of our department. 

Q. Please give a little outline of your institute work, and you may also state its 
importance, as you believe, to the agriculturists of your State.—A. The farmers’ 
institutes, as I nave stated, are under the immediate direction and control of the 
deputy secretary of agriculture. The State makes an appropriation annually for 
the payment of the expenses of speakers, and the rent of halls and such other 
matters as are connected with the proper conduct of this work. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips,) By whom is the deputy appointed or selected?—A. By 
the governor. The deputy is an appointed officer. The appointment of the 
secretary must also be confirmed by the senate; that is not necessary in regard 
to the other officers of the Department. 
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1 The deputy secretary has committees which are made up of representatives of 
various county agricultural organizations, and these committees are in each county, 
one committee for each county. They meet upon the second Tuesday of June m 
each year to select the places and name the dates at which they desire to have 
institutes held in their county for the coming season. This year there are alto¬ 
gether 808 days cf institute provided, and these are held between the 88th day of 
November and the 1st day of March, being put at the season of the year when 
the farmers are least occupied with their farm affairs. In order that this number 
of days may be put into this period, the State is divided into fixe districts and 
institutes are appointed for each district. The State provides, free of expense to 
the locality, three lecturers in each one of these districts. An itinerary is made 
out, by which the institutes are held in each section, and these three State repre¬ 
sentatives are expected to be present at every institute held in their section. The 
chairman of this board of representatives is chosen because of his qualifications as 
an intelligent practical farmer, a man able to express himself clearly, one who has 
had experience, and is full of energy, has got good judgment, and is well informed 
generally upon agricultural topics. The second man of the force is a scientific 
man. For the last 4 years we have been supplied with these men by the State 
college, which is a scientific institution organized under the land-grant act of 
1863. These men are supposed to be experts in scientific matters along some line 
of science. The third man of these committees is a man who is selected 
because he has succeeded in some special line of agricultural work, and this third 
man is changed from time to time, exchanged for some other man who is an 
expert along some other line of agricultural work. The first two men—that is, the 
chairman and the scientific man—are not changed. They are kept through the 
entire season on the force, but the third man is exchanged from time to time with 
another who is expert along some other line, done for the purpose of giving variety 
and getting at practical information of the best sort on all sides of our agri¬ 
cultural work. The local committee, in addition to these lecturers that the State 
supplies, is authorized to select such persons in the neighborhood where the insti¬ 
tute is to be held, who have succeeded along some line of agriculture, and they are 
invited to deliver a lecture or read a paper upon some of these lines. 

We prescribe what shall be done in two sessions of these institutes. Generally 
they continue for two days, beginning in the afternoon of one day aqd ending in 
the evening of the second day. The evening session of the first day in every 
institute that is to be held in the State is devoted to the interests of the educa¬ 
tion of fanners and their children, and to that session we invite the county 
superintendent, school-teachers, school children, all persons who are interested 
in the education of country people; and the discussions are along lines that 
relate to the education of fanners and their Children—in the interest, in fact, of our 


public schools. This year we prescribe a topic that must be discussed in every 
one of these sessions. We require our State lecturers to be prepared to give 
sample talks upon the methods of teaching naturo.study in the public school, so 
that school-teachers and school directors and others can see how nature study 
may be given in the country school. We have another session that is prescribed, 
that is devoted to the interest of country homes; that is a women's session. I do 
not know but I am going into this fuller than I ought. This women's session is 
very frequently officered by ladies in the neighborhood—some prominent lady 
selected as chairman; and many of the papers are given by ladies. The general 
purpose of it is to discuss such matters as relate to country homes, the ehre of 
children, the cooking of food, the science of nutrition, the decoration of homes, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating of country homes, flower gardening, window 
gardemng, and all of the matters that relate to the woman’s life in the country 
home. These are the prescribed sessions. 

The other sessions are left for the local managers to indicate what they desire 
to have discussed, and they make up the programmes so that when our State lect ur 
ers appear for work, the programme has been made up and they can see precisely 
what they are expected to do. I might say also that a pamphlet is published, 
giving the names of the State lecturers, the local dates, and the location of all 


institutes that are to be held, and the topics which all the lecturers who are in 
the service of the State discuss, so that the local managers, in making up their 
programme, by referring to this publication can see precisely the liue of work that 
each individual is capable of treating, and he is expected to select some topic from 
the list of topics that are put down under a given lecturer’s name. 

After the lecture has been delivered there is always opportunity giyettfor my 
person to ask questions, and that we regard as the most important feature in our 
institute work. These lecturers are supposed to be experts in the particular lines 
on 'fthich they speak, and are to be able to stand a cross-examination upon the 
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part of the most critical of their audiences. We hold institutes in horticultural 
hall in Philadelphia, among the best florists, such as Mr. Landreth, and Mr. Lones- 
dale, men who understand their business. We put our men on the platform and 
they are expected to stand criticism from the best men that the country pos¬ 
sesses, no matter whei e they come from. So the work is high grade, and the men 
we have are the best men we can find, and are thoroughly capable. Before any 
man goes on our institute force he must submit a short paper giving the history 
of his life, his education, and his occupation, so that we may judge, and the public 
may judge, as to what right he has to claim to be an instructor in any particular 
line of work. That little biography is published in this pamphlet that is issued, 
so that all our managers can see just what qualifications or what advantages 
these men have had for knowing about things that they are expected to teach. 

Q. You may state what interests, if any, the agriculturists of your State take 
in the institute work.—A. The interest has been very great. The difficulty now 
is to secure halls out in the country of sufficient size to hold our audiences. 
Generally we try to get the use of the country churches. Sometimes wo have to 
take the country schoolhouses, but as a rule the buildings that are possible to he 
secured are entirely inadequate to hold the audiences. Last year we reached 
about 60,000 farming people in our institute work. 

Q. You may state whether or not, in your duties as secretary of agriculture 
for your State, you gather any statistics in regard to farm labor: and if so, what 
they arc.—A. We nave appointed in each of the counties of the State four 
gentlemen, who are our correspondents. These men are selected because of their 
special fitness and reliability for this work. This last year we have a report from 
them that gives ns their judgment in regard to the prices of farm animals, some 
statistics in regard to crops, and others in regard to wages. I have here a state¬ 
ment showing the rate of wages of farm labor in Pennsylvania in 1899. It gives 
the maximum, the minimum, and the average. I will just explain that in our 
State the conditions are quite dissimilar. Wages in a county like Philadelphia 
or Allegheny are entirely different from wages in a county like Fulton or Pike, 
so that the maximum and the minimum show a great divergence in amount, but 
the general average is an average that we have found year by year to be pretty 
nearly the same. 

ty. Will you state the reason for the difference of wages in these counties?—A. 
Philadelphia County, so far as its agriculture is concerned, employs a higher 
class of labor; they are market gardeners and florists, and are doing a business 
that requires more expensive, more expert labor, than some of those outlying 
counties that perhaps are mostly in forest, so that nearness to a great city implies 
that the labor will be better paid—more expensive. 

The rosult for this year is given in the following table: 

Statement showing rate of wages in Pennsylvania in 1899, 


Farm wagus, with board (whole year). 

By the mouth (summer only).. 

By the day, with regular work (with board). 

By the day, with regular work (without board). 

By the month, whole year (without board). 

By the mouth, without board (summer mout hs) .. 

By the day, with board, for trans.ent work (when wanted, only) 

Harvest wages, by the day (with board). 

Household help, with board (by the week). 

Estimated cost of boarding farm hands by the day. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

$20.00 

| 8.60 

$12.60 

26.01) 

10.60 

15.83 

1.00 

.50 

.80 

1.40 

.75 

i.n 

85.00 

io.no 

80.07 

40.00 

11.66 

23.95 

1.83 

.50 

1.05 

2.00 

.90 

1.29 

3.00 

1.25 

1.90 

.60 

.15 

.35 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When you speak of wages by the year, “whole year," 
that is her month?—A. That is farm wages for the whole year per month. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqbhar.) How many days of labor does that include, the aver¬ 
age month, simply 80 days, or 26 days per month, throughout the whole year?— 
A. No; it includes the 863 days of the year; the Sabbaths, of course, having very 
light duties. 

y. Is it predicated on the fact that they are occupied the whole of these 865 
days?—A. They are occupied during this entire period. 

Q. That is by hire or actual work?—A. By hire. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How are the averages reached?—A. The reports of 
the four reporters in the county are taken and averaged—added up and divided 
by four, giving the average tor the county. Then the general average for the 
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State is the average of the 07 counties; that is, the Bum of the reports of the 67 
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down and leave the men without occupation fora ] 
expensive conditions. That, I think, has its effect. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do many negroes go into Pennsylvania during crop sea¬ 
sons, as is the case in New Jersey?—A. I think not, except, perhaps, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of cities, where berries are grown extensively; but usually these fruit 
districts are near cities, and children and women are employed in gathering the 
crop. The immigration of negro help is not very considerable in Pennsylvania. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are the.farm hands and domestic help generally treated 
as members of the family and seated at the table with the heads of tho family and 
tho children?—A. The Pennsylvania custom is for all the members of the family 
to eat together. That is the rule among the farming people. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Labor also?—A. The laborer takes his seat with the 
family as a rule. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) You may state, if you please, the adaptation of the 
school curriculum to the needs of your agricultural people.—A. My judgment is 
that it is very poorly adapted to the future needs of those who are to make the 
country their home and farming their occupation. The ordinary country school 
teaches reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, some English grammar, and 
physiology is required now in our schools in Pennsylvania. There is not any¬ 
thing said or any instruction given, as a rule, upon common-sense lines that relate 
to the natural objects that surround these children and with which they ought to 
be acquainted. My feeling is that the system of education at present in the 
country schools of Pennsylvania tends to take scholars out of the country dis¬ 
tricts and send them into tho towns and cities. The education that is given in tho 
public schools is quite elementary, and any boy or girl desiring to secure a fair edu¬ 
cation must leave the country and go into some town where there is a high school 
or a better ordinary or graded school than the country affords and complete his 
education there. The parent is under the expense of keeping the child in the town; 
and the town surroundings and the education and all the influences there tend to 
wean the child from the home life; and the absence of the small domestic duties 
that the country child usually is cal led upon to perform ten ds to make them regard 
such things as irksome; ana by tho time they have finished their high-school 
course or gone through the normal school or college the child is about as effect¬ 
ually educated away from the country as it is possible to do it, even if the schools 
had been designed for that purpose. I think that accounts for the overpopulation 
of our cities and the, to some extent, taking of our people from the country into 
the city. My thought is that we could remedy all of this by doing what is now 
being done in France and Germany, and to some extent in Canada, and within the 
last 3 or 4 years it has been introduced into the schools of New York—the teach¬ 
ing of nature topics, not by way of text-book study, but from the teacher taking 
some natural living object in tho neighborhood, a plant or an insect, and giving 
a little talk to the children upon its structure, character, and use, so that the 
child becomes interested in Beeing the wonderful character of the things that are 
just about him. 

The Cornell University is putting out what they call teachers' nature-study 
leaflets, 4 to 0 page leaflets, treating of a single thing; it may be a peach blossom 
or a honey bee or a caterpillar, and the teacher reads these over. These papers, I 
might say, are prepared by the best natural-science scholars that the country h3g, 
put in simple language. The teacher reads these over and is expected to talk to 
the scholars along that line, getting them to search for these different things that 
are mentioned, and write perhaps a little article upon what theysee with regard 
to them. In Pennsylvania we are just starting the same thing. The State College 
is publishing now a series of nature-study leaflets and sending them out to the 
school-teachers in the schools, requiring the teacner, before he secures a copy on 
a different subject, to pass an examination upon the topic previously given, and 
also make some statement as to the use he has made of it in his school. In 
New York they are forming, in many of the country common schools, junior 
natural-science clubs, made up of the children in the school, with a president, 
a secretary, and a little organization. They collect samples of the various 
plants or insects that are in the neighborhood, write a description of the plant as 
they see it, or the insect as they see it, and then affix a number to the particular 
plant, and also number their paper with a corresponding set of figures, and these 
plants that these clubs have collected are put together in a box, and the papers 
written on them also put together, and sent to the Cornell University, ana they 
are there examined and the scholars are graded upon the descriptions that they 
give of these several plants that they have collected. So that a great interest is 
being excited among the country children in nature study, getting them inter¬ 
ested in the geography and nature history of their own neighborhood. The 
teachers make excursions with the children and call attention to natural objects 
of interest in that looality, taking up the plantB, the insects, such as ordinary 
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butterflies, and in some instances raising plants upon the desks in the school¬ 
room. The scholars from time to time make drawings of these plants, writing 
descriptions of them; making their essays along these lines instead of on some 
abstract question; thus teaching them observation, and trying to have the young 
people interested in the wonderful things that are all about them, with the hope 
that they will stay in the country because of the attractiveness of country life. 

I think that our schools ought, as rapidly as possible, to adopt this method, and 
the normal schools should begin at once to prepare teachers for the giving of this 
sort of instruction, and that the reading books that are no^Used m the public 
schools ought to have a considerable amount of the matter of which they are com¬ 
posed made up of the treatment of natural-science objects, so that children will 
become familiar, before they leave the common country school, with a great 
many things that the agriculturists of to-day needs to know. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy). Is that character of teaching 
of the State of Pennsylvania!-—A. To some extent. I 
cities are doing more in the way of teaching nature topics than the country, and 
that is due to the fact that they have graded schools and their teachers are better 
paid and are of a higher grade. 

Q. That character of instruction is given in the schools of this city .—A. Yes. 
The last number of the Ladie's’Home Journal, I think itis,gives a full page set of 
illustrations of the way in which that matter is taken up here in the city of Wash¬ 
ington, ’and it is very interesting. 

My thought in addition is that we ought to have in our country districts town¬ 
ship high schools to which the children who graduate in the primary school can 
go. The effect of this would be to keep the children in the home family and make 
it possible for every country child to got a fairly good education; prepare for the 
normal school or perhaps college right in his own neighborhood. 

In our State we have a law that authorizes the establishment of country high 
schools of three grades, but this law, unfortunately, requires an appropriation to 
carry it into effect, and the appropriation has not yet been secured. The law 
provides that where a two-year course is established in the township high school 
they shall have $400 from the State fund; where a three-year course is provided, 
$600; a four-year course, $800. That is the maximum, but we have been unable, 
so far, to Becure the appropriation necessary to carry this into effect, as I have 
said. 

I believe that the most important thing, after the introduction of this nature 
study into the schools, is the township graded and high schools, so that country 
children can be educated in the country, be kept in contact with their home peo- 

S le, their home duties, and so be protected from town influence and from town 
fe until they become of sufficient age to understand the relative values of differ¬ 
ent kinds of life. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are there any States in the Union that have adopted 
this county high-school system?—A. No State as a State, so far as I know. Ohio 
has several schools. I think down about Cheshire, in southern Ohio, there is one, 
and we have in Pennsylvania several township high schools, but not under the 
State law, simply the result of local enterprise. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Some of the New England States have them.—A. Massa¬ 
chusetts has them, and in Massachusetts out of a certain radius, outside of a cer¬ 
tain zone, they collect the scholars and bring them to the school at the township 
expense and return them to their homes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you made the taxation of agricultural prop¬ 
erty a study; and if so, will you please give the commission the results of your 

i __A.*_ 1 A T 1_•__LI_ L e _ li. _1„A_T1-1_ 


investigation?—A. I have 
a good deal of attention. 


riven the subject, so far as it relates to Pennsylvania, 
It has been several years since I made a thorough exam¬ 
ination of the system as we have it in our State, and since that time there have 
been several modifications in items, but the general system remains the same as 
it was along about 1890. The system as we have it in Pennsylvania provides for 
the maintenance of three departments of State government: one is the State 
itself, another is the county, and the last are the city and borough and township 
divisions. The taxes that are necessary to meet the expenses of the State are 
derived mostly from corporations and from money at interest and license fees. 
The taxes that support tne county government are levied upon real estate and 
upon farm animals, and the taxes that go to support the township government 
are levied upon real estate and farm animals. In the levying of these the method 
is to assess the property by assessors who are elected under the law, and this 
valuation is submitted to the county commissioners and revised by them after 
" r the taxpayer is had. Duplicates are made out and put 
s, who proceed to collect the several taxes with 
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which they are charged. The board of road supervisors fix the amount of tax 
that shall be levied for roads. They are township officers. The board of school 
directors fix the amount of tax that shall be levied for school purposes. They are 
also township officers. The board of overseers of the poor fix the amount of tax 
that shall be levied for the care of the poor, and they are township officers. So 
the township is maintained by taxes that are levied by themselves and the rates 
are fixed by themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) By their own officers?—A. Their own officers. 

Q. The people do not vote themselves on the amount of the tax?—A. No; it is 
fixed by the officers whom they elect in their localities. Each locality fixes the 
amount of tax in these several directions, and the taxeB are levied upon real 
estate, as I have said, and upon farm animals, horses, and cattle, 4 years of age; 
dogs, also, are taxed a small tax. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that a head tax on dogs?—A. Yes; and the tax 
on dogs goes for the reimbursement of persons whose sheep have been killed, 
where it is impossible to find out whose dog did the killing. 

Q. You do nottaxthe intangible property, then, for any purpose?—A. There is 
an occupation tax that is levied upon citizens; but under our constitution that 
tax, indeed all taxes, must be upon classes of property, and occupations have to 
be classified; so that teachers are in one class, and ministers are in another class, 
and lawyers are in another class. The assessment of the occupation therefore is 
not according to the man’s income at all or his standing as a man of capital, but 
must be low enough that a man who receives the smallest salary in his class can 
be able to pay the fee, pay the tax. For instance, a lawyer—I will just read an 
actual instance. Here is one county: lawyers are put down at $250. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Income?—A. No; that is their standing for taxation pur¬ 
poses. Now, if his income is $10,000 or $20,000 all he is taxed upon is $250; and if 
the millage is a .001-mill rate, he is taxed 25 cents, although his income may be 
$10,000; and it is not made any larger, under the assumption that the constitu¬ 
tion forbids taxing outside of a classification; and therefore the classification, the 
tax, the assessment must be small enough to make it possible for the most impe¬ 
cunious lawyer to pay it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchord.) Now, in that case the $250 is only a tax on his profes¬ 
sion; it does not reach anything else, any possessions he may have?—A. No; just 
his profession. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long has that law been in existence?— A. Our new 
constitution went into effect in 1874. Physicians in this county to which I refer 
are taxed at $200; ministers at $75; county superintendents at $250; professors of 
colleges and academies at $250; superintendents of high schools at $200; common- 
school teachers at $50; merchants at $200; shopkeepers at $100; clerks at $100; 
mechanics at $100; apprentices at $50; bosses and foremen at $75; civil engineers 
at $250; surveyors at $150; bank presidents at $400; bank cashiers at $250; county 
officers at $250; president judge at $800. The law gives the president judge a 
salary of $4,000 in our State. Farmers do not pay an occupation tax in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How much does the occupation tax amount to annu¬ 
ally ?—A. I can not give you that. The townships differ in their ratings of real 
estate very materially, according to the judgment of the assessors who make the 
valuation. I have known of a property, divided by the township line, where one 
part was assessed at double the value of the other, and yet, in the market, they 
are as nearly alike as possible. The system of valuation is a very imperfect one, 
and, although the law requires that the assessment shall be made upon the cash 
value of the property, the rule varies from one-fourth to more than the property is 
worth, according to the judgment or want of judgment of the persons who 
make the assessment; and the tax rate differs according to the pleasure of these 
several boards in the township. It may reach 80 mills; it may be only 8 or 4 
mills, as the different boards desire. The county rate, used for county expenses, 
as distinguished from township, is fixed by the board of county commissioners, 
and usually is from a 8 to 5 mill tax upon all property that is assessed for town¬ 
ship purposes. The State taxes are fixed by statute. I suppose it is impractica¬ 
ble to at this time go over the list of items that are taxed for State purposes and 
give the particular method that is used for each. As I stated, the general system 
is to tax corporations of all kinds, money at interest, and licenses and fees from 
the county offices for State use; and our State returns to the counties three-fourths 
of the whole amount that is received from personal property taxation, money at 
interest; one-fourth is reserved for State use. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When are the assessments by the local boards made up, 
before the amount derivable from the tax is known or afterwards?—A. The 
668a-23 
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assessments on real estate are made once in three years. I believe that is about 
the o nly answer I can make. 

S . What I wanted to draw out was this: how can the highway commissioners 
the commissioners of the schools and the commissioners of the poor know 
exactly how much they can have?—A. They make up their estimate ana levy their 
tax upon the preceding assessment. For instance, if the assessment is made this 
year, the school directors, who have to meet the expenses of the schools before 
the new tax is levied, levy their tax upon the basis of the levy of the preceding 
years. „ 

Q. There is no limit, then, to what they may see fit to impose?—A. Yes, there 
is a limit. The 10-mill tax is a limit for school purposes, excepting special taxes 
that may be levied for building purposes; for ordinary school purposes a 10-mill 
tax is all that is allowed. That is true also with regards to roads, out the super¬ 
visors of roads can get around that requirement by running the township into 
debt to any extent, and their successors must pay that debt; and they have 
authority then to levy an additional tax sufficient to pay the debt. 

Q. The only restraint upon tffcm, therefore, is their desire to maintain good 
standing with the people?—A. That is the only practical restraint. As to the 
relative amounts of tax that different kinds of property pay in our State, exami¬ 
nation was made a number of years ago by the department of agriculture to try 
and get some reliable information on that point. It was alleged by some that the 
tax on the farm property of the State was very much greater than upon any 
other kind of property. In making that investigation the department had a large 
number of persons visit the various county towns and consult the records, getting 
at actual sales of farm property and sales of city property and town property, 
seeing also the amount of tax that was levied against each on the records in the 
county town. In 1890 Secretary Edge, of the Pennsylvania State board of agri¬ 
culture, collected statistics from actual sales of farm property in the State of 
Pennsylvania showing the amount of thoso sales and the tax that was paid by each 
piece of property. The total number of farms returned was 556 in 48 counties. 
These farms had been sold for $4,225,805; the tax paid by them was $40,282.65. 
The rates in actual value, not deducting the personal property tax, which is 
simply a tax upon farm animals over 4 years of age, and is comparatively insig¬ 
nificant, was mills, and after deducting the personal property was 8.66 mills. 
I made an examination at that same time of a county, omitting the boroughs, and 
found that the taxation upon the actual value of the property in the county out¬ 
side of the boroughs, and including horses and cattle, was 9.9 mills. This exami¬ 
nation was continued in 1891, and then the secretary of the State board of 
agriculture collected statistics upon 8,081 farms, and the estimated value of 
these farms amounted to $51,525,929, and the total amount of tax paid by farms 
on the list was $440,817.96. In 1894 the number was increased on the list to 
19,719 farms, and in 1895 that was still further increased to 24,734 farms. The 
total value of these farms is given at $151,529,458, and the total tax paid on the 
farms on the list amounted to $1,259,847.17, wliifch would make a millageof 8.3 
mills on farm property. An examination that was made about that same time 
upon a different method shows that real estate in Pennsylvania at that time paid 
about 15 mills; real estate, counting country and city and town, paid about 15 mills 
of taxation. These figures show that farm property paid between 9 and 10 mills 
of tax, and the figures are, I believe, as accurate as we can get; they were very 
carefully secured. Of course, the amount varies in different localities. As I 
stated at the outset, some townships levy a tax of not more than 5 mills, perhaps 
3 mills, and other townships levy a tax of as much as 80 mills; but these figures 
that I have been giving are the average for the entire State for a given year. 
The matter of the amount of taxes that real estate shall pay is wholly within the 
power of the local authorities within the township, with the exception of the 
county levy, which is usually from 3 to 4, and not often more than 5, mills. That 
is in the hands of the county commissioners. So that the control of the amount 
of tax that farmers shall pay in their community is within their own hands abso¬ 
lutely; they can have a low rate or a high rate, as they see fit. 

Q: You think that is a good system?—A. I believe It is a good system. It has 
the advantage of being flexible, so that the peculiar requirements of a locality can 
be met by the people of that locality. If the expenses are very great or the 
necessities are very great, the people can levy more. tax. If things are in good 
condition, a smaller tax answers their purpose. There is no hard and fast rule 
by which every township is required to levy the same amount of tax, but it leaves 
that to the judgment of the local people. '* 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How does thus tax on farina compare with the whole tax 
ot the State on other matters?—A. In the year that this examination was made 
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the amount of State tax wall something over eight millions. The auditor-general’s 
report for the year 1889 gave the total amount of State tax at $8,182,847.84. The 
expenses of government for that year amounted to $40,007,649.12, so that 
$81,824,801.78 would be left as tho amount that real estato raised. Real estate, 
including the farm animals taxed, raised about $84,000,000 as against all of the 
other taxation of the State, which amounted to something over $8,000,000. I 
think the proportion has not been very greatly disturbed or changed by enact¬ 
ment since that time. There have been some slight changes. The 3 mills State tax 
lias been increased to 4 now, and thero is some little change in the taxation upon 
our transportation companies; that has been raised slightly, but these are practi¬ 
cally the relative amounts that are raised by real estate and corporation and 
other property. 

Q. Have you tho facts in regard to the value of real estate in Pennsylvania as 
compared with other values, personal and other properties?—A. No; not at hand. 

Q. Then, in your judgment, does real estate bear entirely too much in propor¬ 
tion to what is collected from other matters, so far as the whole government is 
concerned?—A. I think that it does. I do niff mean thereby to say that real 
estate is taxed too much, but that some other things are taxed too little. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does not that mean, after all, that it is taxed too 
much?—A. By that I mean that it is not taxed to the extent of driving the business 
out of business. That 1 would regard as being too much tax; but the amount of tax 
that it pays would lie very greatly lessened if a proper tax were put upon other 
items. When the Government was first founded most of the citizens wore owners 
and employers, but with the advance of civilization and the incoming of great 
corporations and other institutions and immenso development of private business, 
most of our people are employed and receive salaries. Some of these salaries are 
very largo, and, as I indicated in going over the matter of assessment of salaried 
people, the amount of their tax, according to their assessment,is so outof propor¬ 
tion to the amount that they receivo that it is almost nothing. I know of men 
who get salaries of $5,000 a year who pay a road tax of 75 cents; and a man living 
in a little log house, with one arm, and a common day laborer, who must depend 
upon his own services for the support of his family, and in the same community, 
pays a road tax of $1.80. There are judges of courts who get salaries ranging 
from $4,000 to $5,000 who pay a tax upon $300, and a man who owns a house 
worth $2,000 or $3,000 will be taxed upon the full value of that property, although 
he may have no income whatever, and may be in debt for eight-tenths of that 
house. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there no exemption for debts?—A. None whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) A tax on the profession in effect is a tax upon 
income?—A. Well, it is a tax upon the profession. Thero are clerks, mine men, 
mill men, getting salaries anywhere from $1,000 to $10,000 a year—and the num¬ 
ber is very large—who pay almost no tax. Merchants who have large business pay 
scarcely any tax on their occupation in our State. If the occupations were rated 
according to the amount that the real eBtate holder receives upon his investment 
the tax receipts for our State would be tripled, in my judgment, and the tax would 
come upon people who are able to pay it and have the money. The tax upon farm 
property, say a 10-mill tax upon a farm worth $6,000, is $60 a year. The farmer's 
income from that investment, after his own labor is paid, will perhaps not be over 
$800, if it is that much, and upon that $300, therefore, he is paying a tax of $80, 
because the tax must come outof that fund; and if his income is nothing whatever— 
if there is a failure of crops—then his tax must come out of the original property 
unless he has other funds from which to pay it. The salaried man, getting a 
salary of $5,000 a year, we will say, as a judge, would pay on a 10-mill tax on 
his occupation, $3 as against the real estate holder in the country whose income 
is merely $300 paying $60. The inequality is so marked and the injustice of it 
is so clear that I feel that we are neglecting our duty in not calling the attention 
of the public to it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does this condition of affairs come from your con¬ 
stitution of 1874?—A. I think that that is made the excuse for part of it, but we 
find that when we want to do a thing we can generally get a way. For instance, 
our constitution says that all things shall be taxed in classes, and we go to work and 
reclassify our cities, and we accordingly have cities of the first class, and cities of 
the second class, and cities of the third class. There is only one city of the first class 
in our State, and so legislation is made for that particular city because it is put 
in a class by itself. Now, I think it would be possible to classify attorneys into 
those who have a business of. so much and others who have a business of so* 
much, if we want to do itjbut the pressure is the other way. I speak of attor¬ 
neys just as an example. We may take the salaried men, men in the professions, 
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I do not care in what line, those who get salaries of so much should be rated at a 
certain rate, and we could have classifications running so as to divide up what 
are now single classifications, if we desired to do it. 

Q. Are we to understand that under your law, until a man with a high salary 
invests in real estate he is substantially exempt from taxation?—A. Yes, or puts 
it in a mortgage; then he must pay 4 mills. H I invest in our State $10,000 In a 
mortgage on a farm, I’pay on that investment a 4-mill tax to the State. The 
farmer who perhaps borrowed the money will also pay upon that same amount 
his local tax, which runs anywhere from—well, it is an average, as I said, of 10 
mills, so that that particular money is taxed 14 mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) According to that, the farmer is paying a tax upon 
his debts?—A. He pays a tax on his debts; that is what he does. 

Q. Now, reverting, if you will, to the illustration made between the farmer and 
the salaried man, I would like to get some more light on this subject. If the 
salaried man's profession is not taxed, his money is invested in real property or 
personal property, otherwise it is in the banks in the form of money or in stocks 
of some kind. In either case he f* supposed to pay taxes on it; according to law 
he is bound to pay taxes on it; is that not right?—A. Yes; excepting the deposits 
in banks. 

Q. Well, is it found that personal property is pretty generally taxed and paid 
for according to its value?—A. The law is that this money that is invested in a 
mortgage shall pay a 4-mill tax, but, as I stated, the man who borrowed the 
money, if he is a farmer, must pay his full local and county tax on that same 
money; so that the man who has money, the salaried man who invests his salary 
in a mortgage on a farm, pays a 4-mill tax. If he takes that money and puts it 
into a farm he will pay a 10-mill tax. The effect of that is to keep men from 
buying, from putting their money into a farm in its purchase, and rather to lend 
money to somebody who has a farm, and so get rid of paying about 6 mills of 
tax. 

Q. I speak mainly of money that is invested; of money that is largely in the 
form of personal property?—A. We have no personal property tax in Pennsyl¬ 
vania excepting bonds, and mortgages, and securities bearing interest, agreements 
bearinginterest, articles of agreement bearing interest, and trust bonds, and horses, 
and cattle. 

Q. You have no tax upon valuable household furniture, jewels, diamonds, etc.?— 
A. No; we have nothing of that sort. 

Q. Do you consider it just to have tho lawyer, and the college professor, and 
the bank cashier placed on an equality for purposes of taxation?—A. I think the 
whole thing is an injustice and an inequality. There are professors, and there 
are bank cashiers, and there are lawyers who ought not to lx; taxed on an occu- 

S ktion of over $300. There are others in all these professions who ought to be 
xed on an occupation of $10,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) From what you have explained, this tax is simply a 
head tax?—A. It amounts to that. It is hardly that. It is hardly to be dignified 
with the name of a tax. It is a farce, simply a burlesque on taxation. 

Q. I would like to know how long it has been in existence, this system of capi¬ 
tation tax?—A. Well, it is not a capitation tax; it is supposed to be equitable. 
[Laughter.] Some features of it for many years, and some other features of it 
since 1874; but the inequality of it was not so great when most of our people 
lived in the country. ! 

Q. And you were all alike?—A. And we were all alike. As it is now, a good 
many men are living upon salaries and a great many of them have gone into pro¬ 
fessional life and into occupations that are very remunerative, and the system 
has not been adjusted to meet these new conditions, so as to tax these people who 
are the most well to do of all our citizens. They still make real estate Mar tiie 
burdens of the Government, which was an equitable thing at the origin of the 
Government, but has become inequitable as the productive power of our country 
has changed from real estate into brains and ability. 

Q. In other words, the taxation has not kept step with the civilization?—A. No. 
(After a recess from 12.55 to 2 p. m.,the hearing of Mr. Hamilton was resumed, 
as follows.) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Before you proceed to your suggestions as to reme¬ 
dies, will you make a little clearer to the commission the amount of money raised 
for local purposes, and the amount of money raised fof State purposes?—A. The 
total amount of real estate as given by the secretary of internal affairs in his report 
tor 1889 was $2,121,658,452; a 15-mill tax on this would therefore be $H,824,801.78, 
tvhich represents the expenses of local government tor 1889. The expenses of the 
State government for 1889 were, as per the auditor-general's report, $8,182,847.84; 
making a total of $40,007,649.12 as the expense of local and State government for 

*bnl van* 
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Q. That amount has increased somewhat in later years?—A. Very much. The 
annual revenues for State purposes now amount to over twelve millions, and the 
relative proportion, I think, is maintained, although I can not state positively, 
having made no accurate examination since that date. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) From what sources are the State revenues derived?— 
A. From collateral inheritances, mercantile licenses, taxes on corporations, from 
money at interest, bonds, mortgages, and securities, notes, articles of agreement 
bearing interest, license fees paid to county officials for recording, and similar 
work there, etc. 

Q. Is the larger amount derived from tho corporations?—A. I dislike to answer 
that, because I can not answer accurately. My impression is that it is, and yet I 
can not say just how much. I could easily discover. It is a very simple matter. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please explain how you arrive at your tax on cor¬ 
porations?—A. Each corporation is required to make a sworn report to the aud¬ 
itor-general of the State, and that gives the capital stock and bonded debt, and 
other items which explain the commercial standing of the corporation in the 
State, and the amount of tax that they pay into tho State treasury, so that it is 
a simple matter to go over the auditor-general’s report and find out precisely the 
amount of money that they pay into the State treasury annually. 

Q. Are your transportation corporations and industrial corporations upon the 
same footing?—A. In what respect? 

Q. In the amount of tax they pay.—A. Manufacturing establishments in our 
State pay no tax. They pay tax upon their real estate, but not upon their busi¬ 
ness nor their machinery. 

Q. Same as an individual?—A. Very much the same. 

Q. In reaching the amount you collect from your railroads, how do you arrive 
at mat?—A. By going over tho auditor-general’s report, and separating that from 
the others; they are given as separate. 

Q. The gross receipts, or not receipts?—A. The tax has been changed within a 
few years. The tax was upon capital stock, and upon gross receipts for traffio 
wholly within the State. I do not know just what it is now. 

Q. Do the home corporations and the foreign corporations pay upon the same 
basis exactly?—A. No. 

Q. Will yon state the difference?—A. The discrimination is against the foreign 
corporation. A domestic insurance company used to pay 3 mflls on the actual 
value of the capital stock, and 8 mills on gross premiums, and 4 mills on mort¬ 
gages. A mutual insurance company paid 8 mills on gross premiums, and a for¬ 
eign insurance company 20 mills on gross premiums, on business in the State. 
There has been some modification of that, with which I am not quite familiar. 

One of the difficulties in our system in Pennsylvania is in the method of assess¬ 
ment in the several districts. The officers who make this assessment are elected, 
and frequently their intention as to what they will do if elected, in the way of 
raising the valuation or lowering the old valuation, is known and becomes a part 
of the political canvass for election, so that in many cases it is understood in 
advance that a candidate, if elected, will lower valuations, or if there are large 
property interests in a locality, held in the hands of comparatively few persons, 
and the large majority of voters arc men holding small amounts of property, then 
the chances are that the pledge will be made that values Bhall be raised, because 
the burden of tax will then fall upon a few large property holders, and so make 
it to the advantage of the large majority who have hut very little property to have 
a man who will raiso valuations. That causes inequality in various districts 
and injustice. My thought is that these officers should be appointed, say three 
assessors be appointed by the court and selected because of their good judgment 
and integrity (just three to be appointed in each township), to make the assess¬ 
ment of property in the township and make out their returns; then have one man 
from each of these boards meet together and revise the assessment throughout 
that county, so as to see that no great inequality exists between the assessments 
in the various townships. These men are thoroughly familiar with the value of 
property and would make a board of revision. At present, the county commis¬ 
sioners have that power. They have no knowledge of the situation in the various 
localities, and any revision that they make must be largely arbitrary without 
accurate knowledge, but if these several lists from the different townships were 
brought up and passed upon by all of the men who have made the assessments, 
there is probability that there would be a more just equalization. That report, 
men, as revised, should be final, and be turned over to the county commissioner*. 
Then provide for an appeal in each of the townships, so that individuals who mat 
be aggrieved for any cause, because of overvaluation of their property, could 
have an opportunity to be heard before the board of county commissioners. But 
there should also appear before the board at the sam e time the board of assessors 
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who conducted the assessment, so that when the individual makes his representa¬ 
tion to this board the assessors will be there to give reasons, if any exist, why the 
original rating should stand. The board of commissioners become a jury, hearing 
the evidence on both sides from the parties interested, and their judgment is 
likely to be just, after full information from the parties who are best informed. 
This would, I think, tend to prevent the inequality that now exists in the original 
assessment of taxes. 

With regard to what ought to constitute an equitable system of taxation, my 
views, perhaps, are a little radical. 

Q. Wo would be very glad to hear them.—A. The aim in levying tax should 
be to make it equitable, bearing equally upon all citizens, according to their 
ability to bear the burden, and any arbitrary method that only takes cognizance 
of things they see without investigating into their conditions is likely to be unjust. 
There are certain things that I think ought to be wholly exempt from taxation 
in any State. 

Q. Will you please name them?—A. All churches, meetinghouses, and other 

E laces of stated religions worship, all universities, colleges, academies, school- 
ouses belonging to any county, borough, or school district, or incorporated, 
erected, endowed or established by virtue of any law of the Commonwealth, 
with the grounds thereunto annexed not exceeding 10 acres; also all burial lots, 
and lands and premises of all cemetery companies where such property is held in 
trust for the sole purpose of improving said lands and premises, and whose reve¬ 
nues of whatsoever kind are devoted to that object and in no way inure to the 
benefit or profit of the corporators, or any of them; also,all lunatic asylums,alms¬ 
houses, poorhouses, houses of refuge, penitentiaries, and asylums, schools and 
hospitals supported by the appropriations annually made thereunto by the Com¬ 
monwealth, together with all lands attached to the same; also all charitable 
institutions provided by charitable gifts or otherwise, the chief revenues for the 
support of which are derived from voluntary contributions, together with the 
lands attached to the same. 

It is perhaps enough to state in favor of this exemption that a tax on these 
would be in discouragement of religion, morality, and education in the State, and 
in restraint of the exercise of the practical charity that is so beneficial to, and cares 
for so many of the unfortunate and helpless in our midst. 

Q. When you say churches, do you mean all church property?—A. Church 
property that is held for church purposes. Not property that would l>e owned 
and rented out for income, but that is held strictly for church purposes, the par¬ 
sonage and church buildings, and the chapel that ts attached to it, or the Sunday- 
school room. 

Q. Trinity Church in New York have a great deal of property, and every other 
city has property laying around the city not used for church purposes.—A. I think, 
where not used for churcn purposes, it is liable for tax the same as other property. 

Q. Is any of this property you have mentioned, taxed in Pennsylvania now?— 
A. No. I also think that there should be exempt from tax implements of one's 
trade or occupation, carriages for personal use, furniture, watches, wearing 
apparel, books, jewelry, gold and Bilver plate, and works of art, on the principle 
that property that is naturally unproductive should not be taxed. No citizen can, 
with any show of justice, seriously object to paying his fair share of tax on his 
income-producing property, but when taxes are assessed on property that not only 
is incapable of production, but is a source of continual expense to its possessors, 
the tax becomes oppressive and is equivalent to confiscation. The items that I 
have mentioned are not income-producing capital, and yet they are important and 
even necessary parts of the equipmen' of every comfortable home. To tax these, 
therefore, is to lay hold of them piece by piece, until the entire list is confiscated 
by the State. 

Another and entirely equitable reason why these articles should not be taxed 
is found in that principle of public policy which encourages the population of a 
country to provide themselves with comfortable homes, f here can be no civili¬ 
zation worthy of the name so long as the inhabitants of a country live in squalor, 
like the nomadic tribes, and are restricted to the use of only the crudest Imple¬ 
ments and the fewest forms of comfort. 

The State does well to protect the bric-a-brac and window garden of the house¬ 
wife from the hand of the gatherer of tax, and give fond parents a chance to 
adorn their homes and save their growing boys and girls from the allurements of 
the saloons of vice. 

The eqnitable principle that I think should control onr laws in Aseesing and 
col^cttng tax is the one that 1 have partly stated; that all. property naturally 
unproductive should not pay tax, and all income producing property, profession, 
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trade, occupation, and industry, including franchises of corporations, licenses, 
charters ana commissions, should he assessed and required to pay their share of 
tax. The amount of tax that each should pay should be according to Ms net 
income or profit, and profits should consist of gross earnings less the necessary 
expense of operating the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Under that principle would the home be exempt 
from taxation? A home is unproductive, is it not?—A. Not naturally unpro¬ 
ductive. It is such a thing as can be rented and will produce an income for its 
possessor. 

Q. Is it not also true that a man can rent his carriage?—A. Not as a rule; it is 
not a rentable article; but where they are held for rent they ought to be taxed. 

Q. The home is used for private purposes, just as a man’s carriage would be 
used, according to the principles set down by you, and his furniture, and all these 
things that go to adorn the homo and make the home comfortable. Wewillassume 
that the home is used for the same purpose, private purposes. Is it to be under¬ 
stood that under that principle you would favor taxation of the home, or would 
you exempt it?—A. I would do just what I have said; all naturally unproductive 
property should bo exempt from tax. That which is capable of production should 
pay tax. A man's watch should not pay tax; it is naturally unproductive, and 
yet it has become a part of his necessary equipment; clothing, his hat, his cloak, 
the blankets upon his bed. dishes upon his table; those things that every man 
needs and that require expense to maintain, instead of their, being a source of 
revenue to him, should be exempt from tax; but property, like a house, or a build¬ 
ing of any kind that may be rented, should be taxed. 

Q. Well,is it not a fact that none of those things of wMch you speak are as abso¬ 
lutely a necessity as the home; is a watch, carriage, or any of those things that 
you have enumerated? And also is it not a fact that the watch and the carriage 
can be made a source of revenue equally as the home can, if the possessor desires 
to dispose of them or rent them?—A. When he keeps them for hire, they should 
bo taxed; where they produce income. The keeper of a livery stable; the seller of 
watches and clocks and jewelry, in the jewelry store; but where they go into a 
private home for the use of the possessor, not for rent, my judgment is that they 
are lionincome-produeing property, and therefore should be exempt. 

Q. The livery stable, and the store selling clocks and watches, are in much the 
same position as the man who has several tenement houses to rent. I have not 
such a person in mind. I have in mind a man who has only one home in wMch 
he lives and in which, perhaps, his lifetime savings are invested. He builds it 
for the purpose of living in it, yet if it suits his convenience he may dispose of it 
either by rent or sale, as he would his watch or his carriage.—A. If a man sells Ms 
watch or sells his carriage and invests his money in income producing property, such 
8 b a garden or farm, then he ought to pay tax upon it, because it becomes income- 
producing ; but so long as it is invested in dead capital, that is naturally unpro¬ 
ductive. My position is that he should be exempt on the ground that to tax him 
is to confiscate the property, and the object of the State should be to enrich her 
citizens. The State becones wealthy as her citizens are wealthy and well to do, 
and anything that impoverishes the citizens is a detriment to the State. A State, 
therefore can not afford to require an individual to pay a tax greater than the 
producing power of the property; to taka an absolutely unproductive property, aB 
furniture in a widow’s homo; a tax on that will take a chair this year, when she 
has no outside income, and next year it takes another article of furniture, unless she 
has some means by wMch she cart pay the taxgatherer outside of this particular 
kind of property she possesses. In the case of the house, she can go and live 
with somebody and rent hers, or she can sell the houso and invest the money in 
income-producing property naturally. Now, in the case of the vacant lot, that 
is unproductive. It is hardly absolutely unproductive in law, but I would rate 
that according to its producing power. For instance, the assessment valuation 
taken 10 years ago and the valuation taken to-day might be divided by ten to get 
at its income-producing power per year, and that income ought not to be wholly 
taken, or certainly not more than that income should be taken by the taxgatherer 
because anything else means confiscation. On the other hand, the tax ought to 
be such that a portion of the income would be left to the possessor as a recom¬ 
pense. jn the way of interest, so that he can be induced to keep Ms money in that 
land of property, and so ultimately make it highly productive; in other words, 
the State can not, under equitable or business principles, tax a piece of property 
an ex i en i that it takes a portion of that property to pay the tax. 

S' i? ur conclusions, then, are that industrial andland values, perhaps, summed 
JP in that language, should bear the burdens of taxation?—A. Industries, pro¬ 
fessions, trades, occupations, franchises, privileges, and everything that is valu¬ 
able and that produces income should pay tax. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqtjhar.) In your non producing property, would yon apply the 
same rule to the undeveloped mining property?—A. My thought is that 1 would 
do with that as in the case of the vacant lot; estimate its valuation a series of 
years previously and its value to-day; find outits average producing power during 
the years, and let that be a basis then for the levying of tax. The individual can 
not afford to pay a high tax if it has been undeveloped—it lies dormant until 
some future period. Whenever it is developed the State will get the advantage 
of the tax; and the same is true of wood lands. 

Q. Do you take into account the natural increment that go* to undeveloped 
property?—A. Yes; I think that is included in this system of valuation. If it 
were worth $100 10 years ago, and to-day it is worth $1,000,1 think that that 
increment of value appears in this division into tenthB that 1 suggested, or any 
other division. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would you tax a lot on its present valuation or former 
valuation?—A. The general principle is that the man who is a capitalist is entitled 
to interest on his money wherever it is invested, and there ought to bean induce¬ 
ment for a man to invest his money in some kind of property. Say a lot was 
worth $100 10 years ago, and was worth $1,000 now; that would be an increase at 
the rate of $100 a year. Now, that $100 is 5 per cent interest on $2,000. I will 
take that. You would rate the lot according to this new valuation, of which 100 
is 5 per cent. 

Q. Suppose the owner of that lot is holding it for a high price to prevent people 
from buildingupon it, who would be very glad to pay a reasonable price and cover 
it with valuable property which would yield a revenue to the public. Would 
you indulge the owner in holding that at a low rate of valuation for a high price 
at some future period?—A. I would wait until he would die—the State is perpet¬ 
ual—rather than do a wrong. 

Q. Why not appraise that according to the value of similar property all 
around it, and tax it right along from day to day?—A. You are taking a piece of 
comparatively unproductive property and putting on it a value the interest of 
which it will not possibly pay, and so are confiscating the property. Why is it not 
fair to put your own valuation on it now, and compare it with the value of 10 years 
ago, and let that valuation be the rate of increase that the property is bringing, 
ratherthan to take it suddenly, and put your valuation upon the last and highest 
possible amount, compelling the man to sell? It may be his only possession, 
and he may have no outside income from which to pay this tax, and it becomes 
confiscation. 

I have in mind a case of a man who was one of the wealthiest men in our 8tate, 
who owned a large amount of real estate near the city; it was in farm property. 
Improvements were run out there against his consent, and it resulted in a practi¬ 
cal confiscation of the man’s entire property to pay for these public improvements, 
and the answer to his protests was “ sell out.” 

Mr. Farquhar. Or die. 

The Witness. He did die, bnt he died poor. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why did he not sell and die rich?—A. That was his indi¬ 
vidual right that he exercised; to prefer to hold it cheap for his own purposes, 
which the State had no right to confiscate without recompense. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You speak of exempting the comforts of the home, 
including furniture, jewelry, etc., and other things tending to make the home 
cheerful and happy and thus encourage the building up of those comforts. Where 
is the harmony between doing that on the one hand and levying a tax upon the 
lawyer, or the teacher, professor, whose salary supplies those home comforts? Is 
that not direct discouragement of what we are trying to encourage?—A. The tax 
that is levied upon the productive power of the individual is a tax upon income- 
producing property; a lawyer's skill or the minister’s extraordinary power to 
present matters in such a way that he gets a call to a $10,000 position—has capital 
in his intellectual ability; or it may be manual skill, asin the case of a tradesman; 
that is his income-producing property, just as an acre of limestone land, or a house 
that is rented in the city or country, and should be taxed. It is naturally pro¬ 
ductive. The other is not naturally productive. I do not seem to make the 
distinction clear, but the distinguishing feature is in whether it is naturally pro¬ 
ductive or not. The question is, is it naturally productive or unproductive, on 
the ground that the State can not afford to confiscate an individual's property. 
The assumption is that no individual will pnt money into unproductive property 
to a greater degree than his circumstances warrant, and he ought tcabe protected 
in his desire to make investments for the good of himself and for the advancement 
iff •civilization without having it confiscated for tax. 

Q. If a man is called to fill a position that pays a salary of $10,000, and the State 
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gees fit to levy a tax upon it, does it not levy a tax upon the income of $10,000 
rather than npon $350?—A. It certainly does. 

Q. In case a man is capable of filling a $10,000 position, hut can not getany at 
all, then what?—A. Then he would not he taxed, except a nominal tax to keep 
him recognized as an individual; that is all. Yon can not afford to put a man 
by law in the poorhouse or in the debtor’s court. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Should not the principle of equality govern in any tax 
system, so far as it might be practicable; that is, that individuals possessing a 
certain amount of property or income, also institutions, should be taxed some¬ 
where nearly alike?—A. It depends upon the character of the institution, in my 
judgment. If the institution, as I have indicated, is wholly devoted to the advan¬ 
tage of the general public, such as a hospital or a public school, I think it should 
not be taxed, because it does not produce revenue for the benefit of any individual; 
but if it is a private school run for the enrichment of the individual, then I think 
it should pay tax. 

Q. Well, take the case of two churches; suppose there is a church of 500 mem¬ 
bers, an old church in the business section of the city, the land upon which it 
stands having become very valuable for business purposes if it could be so used. 
There is another church in a distant part of the city with 1,500 members, and 
valued at $300,000. Is there not a gross inequality in exempting those two 
churches? Is not the exemption of one from taxation the taxation of another?—A. 
I should think not; and I do not see who is injured by the fact that one is worth 
more than the other, inasmuch as both are unproductive so far as revenues that 
are to go into business are concerned. They are eleemosynary in character; they 
are for the moral improvement rather than for the commercial advantage of the 
community. 

Q. Suppose on that very principle that both were appraised at their market 
value and taxed upon that. Is it not probable that the rich old church in the 
center of the business section of the city would sell its property and build a new 
church nearer the residence of its members, which would cost a great deal less 
money, but answer the purpose just as well—perhaps better—and thus leave its 
present site for the development of business, whereby the public would be a 
gainer in a financial sense?—A. I think that this tax that would be levied 
would have to come from people who are already paying voluntarily for the 
improvement of the community, without any hope of return in a financial 
way, a sufficient tax in the way of compensation to the minister, and for the 
support of the moral and religious institutions connected with that organization, 
and for the State to go in and impose an additional tax would be in discourage¬ 
ment of men who are already voluntarily—without any special advantage to 
themselves—certainly not money advantage—paying a large amount of their 
income. No matter what the ultimate advantage of having that lot might be to 
some business men, the State can not afford to go and impose upon a class of its 
best citizens and compel them to move when they do not want to do it. 

Q. Suppose every citizen in a community is a contributor to a church. One 
man is a contributor to the modest and convenient church, and another to an 
extravagant church, occupying a site that ought not to be occupied by a church 
any longer. Now, is there not an inequality introduced between those two men, 
both contributing to the maintenance of the same good cause?—A. There is an 
inequality between any two men who contribute to the same cause, but contribute 
in different amounts in the same church. It is not necessary to carry the illus¬ 
tration into different churches, but there is an inequality that is very marked in 
the same church, many individuals of considerable ability giving very little, and 
others with comparatively small incomes contributing a great deal. It is impos¬ 
sible to equalize the voluntary gifts of people, and I do not think that the com¬ 
pelling of the church to move would tend toward equalization of expenditure in 
that direction, particularly when both pay taxes, in moving into a new situation. 

Q. You believe in the principle of complete separation of church and state, do 
younot?-A. Ido. 

Q. Suppose you exempt a Christian church from taxation. Do you not thereby 
tax people who are not Christians?—A. I hold that every man is bound to support 
good order in his community, and the church is the best policeman in any city 
that we have. 

Q. Supposing a man did not believe that it is?—A. Then he is an exception, and 
the State can not change its regulations to urea to the peculiar views of every 
individual. I think the general consensus of opinion is that they are of inesti¬ 
mable advantage to every citizen. 

Q. You would not put any limit then upon the valuation of the church property 
that may be exempt from taxation, if it is used for church purposes?—A. No. 
Allow them to spend all the money they see fit. 
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Q. No matter how extravagant they may be and how much they indulge that 
extravagance?—A. No. If the church is as fine as the Temple at Jerusalem I 
believe ft would be a mistake to tax it out of existence. It would be an advan¬ 
tage to the locality where it is, from the motive of good citizenship, liberality; its 
beneficient influences will go out over a large territory beyond the area in which 
it is located. 

Q. Do you think that if all churches were taxed with fair equality as to their 
value that it would drive any one of them out of existence?—A. I think the tend¬ 
ency of it would be to do that, although I do not think it would»do it. 

Q. Why would it not be better to let every tub stand on its own bottom? Let the 
people who belong to thatchurch make tlieir contributions to it just enough larger 
to pay the tax, ana then there will be perfect equality between different churches,— 
A. I do not quite understand what is meant by equality in this sense; but the gen¬ 
eral principle that I stated, I think, ought to hold with regard to churches. They 
are natural nonincome-producing property. To tax them, if their contributors 
were to go out of existence, would be to confiscate the property, or if the con¬ 
tributors were to withhold their support, which is a voluntary contribution out of 
their income which they are under no obligation to make except a moral one, it 
would tax the property, and I think it would be confiscated, and the state can not 
afford to do it. 

Q. Should it not be confiscated when the contributors to it have lost their interest 
and will not maintain it?—A. I do not think the state has the right to confiscate 
private property unless the exigency is very great. 

Q. Is not every man’s property taxed to the extent of confiscation if he does not 
pay his tax?—A. That is nonincome-producing property. The amount of taxa¬ 
tion that would be upon it would not In greater if the tax is equitable than its 
income-producing power. The other has no income-producing power, naturally. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not a fact that the communicants and the members 
of any congregation support the church themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that a man that supports a church and all the educational 
institutions of the church, Sunday schools, and everything else—that the amount 
of money that he contributes to that church, and to the well-being of the com¬ 
munity is, averaged all around, half the tax he will pay even on his home and 
other property ?—A. I think it probably is. 

Q. If you tax church property as you tax business property, and the ordinary 
church, which is only supported by voluntary contributions, had to take out of 
their funds this tax for the benefit of the general treasnry, would it not naturally 
entail a reduction in the revenues of this church that go to foreign and home 
missions, and the building-up of little country churches, and the spread of civili¬ 
zation, and everything that makes American civilzation, or the world’s civiliza¬ 
tion, simply because it is a question of taxing and putting into the common treas¬ 
ury this money?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke. ) If you increase your public revenue by levying a tax upon 
churches, do you not therefore diminish by just so much the revenue that you 
derive from the individual contributors to those churches?—A. The church is 
made up of individuals, and any burden that is laid upon the church is an addi¬ 
tional burden, is a burden upon individuals; the ordinary tax that the individual 
has to pay he must pay. If the church property is taxed, he must pay, in 
addition to the ordinary tax that he is called upon to pay, whatever this assess¬ 
ment upon the church property may be. 

Q. But the assessment upon the individual would be less if the Government 
derived what it needs from the other source, would it not?—A. The amount so 
derived would be so insignificant, and the injury to public morals and interests 
so great, that I think the Government could not consider it. 

Q. Would it not be just the same ?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you know what part of the people of Pennsylvania 
are church going—members of or contributors to churches?—A. I do not; I have 
no idea. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, i If you exempt the church from taxation, do you not 
thereby tax people for the support of that church who do not belong to it, and is 
not that a mixing of church and state?—A. I think the taxation upon the general 
public outside of the churches is so trifling and so remote that it can hardly have 
serious consideration among legislators. The fraction, when distributed, would 
be so insignificant as to really mean nothing at all to the great mass of people 
outside of the churches; and they are advantaged to any burden additional that 
they might be called upon to bear in the general morals of the community, and 
in saving in police and other expenses that they as citizens are taxed for. 
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Q. If the churches were maintained they would be advantaged just the same 
if they were taxed, would they not?—A. The general principle, I suppose, is just 
this. We could doubtless argue the question for a long time. The general prin¬ 
ciple is that it is unfair to increase the burden of men who are already doing their 
full duty as citizens in the payment of tax, by requiring them to pay a tax upon 
an object of beneficence. 

Q. You would not attempt to equalize this burden among the good people who 
are willing to contribute voluntarily to maintain churches as institutions of 
religion and good morals, but let one be extravagant and another economical, as 
they may please?—A. Just as they please; yes. It is their own money to be 
expended as their liking may be. A very expensive church is entirely proper in 
one locality, and in another it would not only be in bad taste but would also be a 
great burden. Yet it is not well to look a gift horse in the mouth, and be too 
critical when poople are taking money out of their own pockets and giving it to 
a matter that is for the public good, and from which they expect to receive no 
return. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, your additional remedy?—A. I wanted to 
call attention to one of the effects of the present method of taxation that is seen 
in the condition of the forests of the country. About 50 years ago Pennsylvania 
was forested from the Virginia line up to the York State line, through a breadth 
of, perhaps, 100 miles, but to-day there is hardly any timber in all that region, so 
that the country is practically deforested. That has occurred within about 50 
years, and it is impossible to-day for a man in Pennsylvania to hold timber land. 
The tax upon timber land in Pennsylvania will confiscate it in a very few years, 
and the result of that has been that our lumbermen have gone in and cut the for¬ 
ests out of Pennsylvania. Thousands and tens of thousands of acres that would 
have been standing to-day if the taxation had permitted it. The localities, seeing 
a valuable tract of timber land, raised the taxes upon it to such an extent that the 
annual growth would not begin to pay the amount of tax, together with the inter¬ 
est on the money invested in it, and the owners have had to cut it off and sell it 
in self defense; and quantities of lands have been abandoned by the owners and 
sold at tax sales, simply because the original owners could not afford to hold them; 
they cut the timber off and then turned it over and let anybody have it that 
wanted it. I think that is one of the great evils of the present system of taxing 
what is in sight at what it seems to be worth if it were sold right now, without 
taking into account its income-producing value year by year. Our farms are 
taxed by what the assessors consider they would sell for in the market, whereas 
their real income-producing value is away below the 6 per cent on the amount 
that he has been taxed for, and the effect of that is confiscation. So,that the 
amount of tax that ought to be levied should have a direct relation in each par¬ 
ticular piece of property to its income-producing power, and never should the 
amount exceed the income after the necessary expenses of conducting the operation 
are subtracted. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The denuding of this timber land occurred largely 
along the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, where it was pine and hemlock, 
the soil not being very good for cultivation; was it not, largely, and in the east?— 
A. And clear over the Allegheny range; the entire region has been denuded. 

Q. But the surface itself has not been very valuable for farming, and, there¬ 
fore, it has been sold for taxes?—A. Sold for taxes. We have now in our forestry 
division in Pennsylvania an optioq, on 50,000 acres of forest lands, and plenty of 
people are coming to us now and wanting us to take their lands at from 50 cents 
to $1.50 an acre, that a few years ago were worth a large amount of money because 
of the timber that was upon them; but now they are comparatively valueless; 
and the reason why they are in the condition in which they are is largely due to 
the fact that men could not hold them who cared at all about having their money 
bring in a fair revenue. But if there had been some system by which the forest 
growth had been valued and the owner allowed a fair income upon that and the 
balance taken for taxation, millions of acres, I believe, would have been—cer¬ 
tainly a million of acres would have been in the hands of the owners to-day, and 
would have been there for the maintenance of a great industry that has pretty 
nearly left our State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harhis.) You may state what, if any, is the value of forests 
to the agricultural citizen, outside of the forest regions?—A. Well, our cities 
now are dependent upon the head waters of our rivers for their water supply, and 
the deforesting of a country takes away the reservior character of a district; the 
yater that fans running off nearly at once into the streams and flushing them to 
full height, immediately, so that the floods are very destructive and a slight 
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drouth drys them up almost completely. The forests aot as a reservoir and the 
water is prevented from flowing off. and percolates into the soil and is held by 
the leaf material and the roots and gradually fills the rivef, preventing these 
sudden rises in that respect and continuing the flowing of springs and streams 
during the entire sepson, and providing a healthful and abundant supply of 
fresh water to our cities. -Philadelphia and Pittsburg suffer almost every year 
from both of these causes; and in our State authority has been granted to 
purchase on the head waters of our three principal rivers—-the Allegheny, the 
Susquehanna, and the Delaware—lands not less than 40,000 acres and as many 
more as the commission see fit to purchase, for the purpose of protecting the 
water supply of theso great cities that are situated upon the rivers. 

Q. Is your legislature doing anything to encourage the growth of new forestsr— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And protect the old?—A. Our forestry commissioner has authority to pur¬ 
chase lands at tax sale, and we have a commission outside of our department of 
agriculture that has authority t.< > condemn lands and appropriate them for forestry 
purposes; so that we have, I think, the best forestry laws of any State in the 
Union, but they are just going into operation. We have some lands purchased 
outright and now in title of the State, and, as I said, a large amount of land is 
held upon option awaiting the redemption by the original owners, which is not 
likely to occur; and we hope that the State will have many thousands of acres of 
land in the near future that will be reforested and preserved from fire, and 
allowed to grow up for the purpose of protecting the water supply, and being a 
source of revenue to the Commonwealth in the future. The German Government, 
only a few years ago, in their report showed that they received annually about 
$95,000,000 from their forests, and that about $55,000,000 of that is clear profit; and 
there are many districts where there are no taxes whatever levied for any pur¬ 
pose. The forests supply all the revenues for the schools and roads that the dis¬ 
trict requires. And Pennsylvania, by a proper system of reforesting, can, in the 
course of ninety years, and perhaps somewhat earlier, pay a large part of the 
expenses of government from the income derived from forests, and in the mean¬ 
time give profitable employment to a good many of her citizens in doing a thing 
that we ought to have prevented the necessity for, plant out forests and maintain 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Has there not been a very large acreage, for instance, 
of hemlock timber cut simply for the bark, and the trees themselves left to rot?— 
A. I think that was true to a great extent years ago, but just now it is not the 
fact. They are gathering up everything that they can get. I have known large 
tracts to be cut down in windrows, the finest timber that could grow, and allowed 
to lie a year, and then burnt up; hundreds of acres of it. A large part of the dis¬ 
trict up toward Lake Erie was cleared up in that way; the timber was burnt up 
right on the ground. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What domes up on that land after the 
forests are cut off?— A. It depends on the character of the land. Some places 
white pine, other places white oak and chestnut. The white pine grows very 
readily wherever there has been white pine in the woods previously. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How have you utilized the hemlock?—A. It is cut 
into hoards; it is cut into square timber for building pnrposes, the bark is used, 
and the tops are used for wood-paper. 

Q. Have they taken up the fallen timber there and utilized it in any other way?— 
A. It is not the fallen timber. 

Q. I mean the cut timber.—A. I think there was not as much of that as per¬ 
haps my statement would indicate. The timber originally was comparatively of 
little value, and hemlock that lies for any considerable time is worthless. But 
districts that have been cut off in recent years are being cleared up of their tops 
and rejected portions, by persons who come in now for paper wood, and large 
amounts of it are being exported or used up in our own State for pulp. 

G. (By Representative Gardner.) You say that various woods—white pine 
and perhaps principally white oak—come up on the land after the original tract is 
cutoff. Now.isthatquitegenerallydestroyedbyfires?—A. Yes; very frequently. 

Q. Does the high taxation make the notion of holding land until that timber 
grows up, hopeless to the owner so that it is abandoned and does not come into 
the position of taxable property, mostly due to the lack of care, which in turn 
allow the destruction of the young forests by fire?—A. I think so. „ 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to a mode of taxation, after the timber has been 
, cut from a piece of land, for the period while the new growth is coming on and 
before it has become profitable? That is to say, after you cut off your timber, 
and even if white oak follows, it is 7 or 8 years before you can get an income, the 
- '*-*■ *hev mnst have seven years; so there 
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is a period of 7 years when there is no income. Have you a method of taxation 
during that period of time?—A. The method of valuation that I suggest is that 
the income-producing power of a piece of ground should he discovered, rating it at 
its value lOyears ago, probably, and its value now, and then let it pay tax upon 
that income-producmg power and keep that up as long as the timber lot exists, 
and then when the timber is finally cut down let there be a tax levied upon the 
product instead of such a ruinous tax being put on the land while the timber is 
growing. Let the main tax come on the product, so as to defer the cutting of 
the timber as long as possible and make it to the advantage of capitalists who 
wish to invest their money over a long series of years to put it into timber land, 
having the assurance that it will not be taxed out of existence, and that ultimately 
it will pay a fino revenue for their estates. 

Q. Is it not the business practice of large owners of timber lands to select trees 
to cut, and not denude the whole section, but keep the growth about even from 
year to year?—A. That is being done to a certain very limited extent; that is, 
they go on with that system as a system of thinning until the growth becomes 
pretty nearly uniform, then allow the rest to continue, and when that matures 
they cut it all off and reforest—either let it sprout out or replant. I think the 
German method does both; that is, takes out at first the better portions and allows 
the other to grow for 80 or perhaps 40 years, and then the forest is pretty nearly 
uniform~the trees that remain. That is allowed to continue for another 30 or 40 
years, and when it has fully matured they cut the entire section off and reforest it. 

Q. Does this German system, or any other with which you are familiar, encour¬ 
age the planting of trees of high value?—A. Yes; that is what they do encourage, 
mostly the comfora; the German foresters plant these, and they also plant some 
trees of inferior quality, simply for pruning purposes; that is, trees that will grow 
in amongst the cone-bearing trees, evergreens, and have the effect of tending to 
provent the growth of lower limbs on the other trees; and after a while these are 
cut out and the others allowed to grow without any further growth amongst them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any disposition on the part of the farmers 
to emigrate from the farms into other localities or other States from your State?— 
A. The statistics show that along about 1800 nearly 89 per cent of the people of 
Pennsylvania lived outside of incorporated towns and cities, and in 1890 44 por 
cent lived outside of the incorporated towns and villages. And in 1800, of the 89 
l>er cent that lived outside of these cities and incorporated towns, almost the 
entire number were engaged in agriculture in some form. To-day, in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, only about 21 per cent of her citizens are engaged in agriculture, showing 
that there has been not only a great immigration into the cities, but that the 
percentage of agricultural people has been greatly reduced inside of 90 years. 

Q. What is the cause?—A. I think, perhaps, there are many causes. One doubt¬ 
less is the hope of gain that our cities present for young men, in their estimation, 
opportunities for advancement and gain that they feel the country does not pre¬ 
sent; and another cause which, perhaps, affects the older persons who have been 

S ad in country life, who have been engaged in agriculture, is the absence of 
le rural schools for the education of their children. 

Most of our people now see that it is absolutely necessary for the young people 
to be educated more highly than they themselves were if they are to successfully 
compete in the industries and occupations of life, and inasmuch as people live 
for their children, many families go to the towns, where the schools are graded 
and are better, for the purpose of getting educational advantages for their children. 
I believe that affects a great many "people. Another reason, I think, is due to the 
fact that the country is remote from towns, because of the difficulty of access. 
The poor roads make it troublesome to get to towns that are within ordinary 
distance, and this influences a good many people to go there, who, otherwise, would 
stay in the country, if they had reasonably easy means of access to the post-office 
and the town, and the stores, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. Have you any remedy to suggest?—A. I believe that the introduction, as I 
have said, of a better quality of rural schools, both primary and high schools, with 
the introduction of good roads into the country, will not only keep in the country 
many who would otherwise leave it, but will bring into the country from the 
neighboring towns and villages large numbers of our better class of people who 
would prefer country life, if it were made accessible, and if the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life could be bad in the country. With the introduction of lighting 
apparatus that is not too expensive, and the ease with which water can be placed 
all through houses, and houses can be heated throughout, and with all the con¬ 
veniences of city and town life to be had in the countnr, it would bring many 
thousands of people—Is bringing many thousands of people now out into the coun¬ 
try 5,10 and 20 miles from tne cities, who would not go into the country at all If 
it were not for the good roads and the possibility of having these oonvenienoes. 
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If we can sapplygpod modi and conveniences and sb ow the people how they can fit 
up their homes with all the modern appliances without Mb great expense, it will 
do a great deal to bring back into the country many who have gone from it, and 
keep there many who would otherwise leave it. * 

Q. Is there not a decline in the money value of farm lands in Pennsylvania?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In what periods?—A. I have made an examination into 
the value of farm lands in Pennsylvania between the years 1859 and 1889; the one 
in 1859 is, I suppose, a normal penod, and these other uifferentfperiods of 1869 and 
1879 and 1889 are perhaps abnormal. 

The price of farm lands in Pennsylvania in 1859 averaged 863.27; in 1869 the 
average was $90.61; in 1879 the average was $72.68; in 1889 the average was $53.37. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, you may state the cause for that decline, if 
you can.—A. I do not suppose that there is any one cause that has produced this 
result, but there is one that seems to have had a good deal to do with bringing it 
about; I refer to the extension of railroads during that period. 

I made a comparison between the extension of railroads to the lands of the far 
West and elsewhere, and the value of farm lands in Pennsylvania. In 1859 we 
had in this country 28,789 miles of railroad, and the price of farm lands was $68.27; 
in 1869 we had 46,814 miles of railroad in the entire country, and the price of farm 
land had gone up to $90.60 per acre. Of course, there was an inflated currency 
at the time that yon must bear in mind. In 1879 there were 86,584 miles of rail¬ 
road, and the price of farm land had dropped to $72.68; in 1889 there were 162,000 
miles of railroads, and the value of farm land had dropped to $53.37. In 1891 
there were 171,000 miles of railroad; that is, between 1871 and 1891 there were 
built in this country 119,554 miles of railroad, and the table shows that as the rail¬ 
roads extended and this enprmons territory of free, fertile land in the far West was 
developed, the price of farm lands in the East dropped. There was a placingon the 
market of the agricultural lands that had been appropriated by Congress to the 
States, many hundreds of thousands of acres, all coming very nearly at tho same 
time, that reduced the price also. Young men who were intending to make farm¬ 
ing a profession, who lived here in the East, refused to pay $90.61 an acre for land 
when they found that by going West they could buy land at from 50 cents to $1 
or $1.50 per acre, better than the lands they had here, except that there were no 
improvements on them, and that the rates of freight to the East were not prohib¬ 
itory, and that the yield was greatly in excess of what they could grow here, and 
that they could get cheap homes in the West by going and taking them and invest¬ 
ing but a small amount of money. The effect was there were fewer purchasers for 
land in the East, and this other putting of land on the market so glutted the mar¬ 
ket, and the supply of farm lands on the market for a time was so great, that the 
price had to drop in the Eastern section of the country. 

Q. (ByRepresentativeGARDNER.) The law of supply and demand?—A. Ithink 
so. This was brought about largely by the improving of these lands and by the 
enormous development of these railroad systems, and the cheap rates that were 
offered to'shippers in the far West. 

Q. In the statement of the shrinkage in the selling price of farm lands within 
riven years, as you have stated it there, is it or is it not true that that decline is 
based on the earning capacity much more than appears by the figures? In other 
words, does not the rate of interest, which in that time materially declined, did 
not that have a natural effect to decrease the price of land? For instance, if a 
farm sells for $10,000 when the prevailing rate of interest is 7 per cent, in so far 
as that is any basis of its earning capacity, it means it is worth a clear income of 
$700 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the time you state your lowest decline, is it not a fact that the rate of 
interest had fallen to 6 per cent or below, and was not the decline greater than 
appears, if you take into account the rate of interest?—A. I think so. The value 
of farm products, during a portion of this time, owing somewhat to the inflated 
condition of our currency, I suppose, made fanning a very profitable business. 
Wheat was a good price, and other faim products; horses were a good price, and 
pretty much everything that the farmer raised was a good price, so far as the debt¬ 
paying capacity of the product was concerned. It might not really have pur¬ 
chased more of given things than the same money later, Dut it payed more debt, 
and consequently the fanning business was a somewhat better business at that 
period, so far as debt paying was concerned, than it was later. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect did this rapid development of the West 
have upon production?—A. It has increased the aggregate production of the 
country very greatly, and it has changed to some extent the agriculture of dif¬ 
ferent sections. It has been found that there are certain districts in the Far West 
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that are especially adapted to the growth of certain crops, and. they grow them to 
great perfection. Our Eastern States have found it necessary to vary to some extent 
the character of the crops, and we are getting to raise a greater variety, taking 
up the cultfti® of more perishable articles and such as are not so easily transported 
for long distances. 

Q. What effect did this production in the West have on prices of farm prod¬ 
ucts?—A. I suppose the general effect has been to bring down prices upon cer¬ 
tain crops—wheat, for instance. I do not think it has affected hay, and perhaps 
not greatly affected com, because of the bulk. But wheat has been affected by 
the opening up of these districts and the cheap freight rates that prevail. 

Q. Have you made the extension of foreign markets a study to any extent?—A. 
I can not say that I have, excepting this far: I believe that the introduction of our 
products into the markets of other countries muBt begin here at home, having a 
more rigid inspection of the articles that we export, so that inferior goods can not 
be sent abroad to impair the general reputation of the goods sent out from this 
conntry. A cargo of poor goods labeled “Good” will do almost irreparable 
damage to the trade that previously may have been excellent. We need to pro¬ 
tect our best exporters by requiring that goods going abroad shall Ik: of a certain 
quality, or at least,«$iat the quality, whatever it is, shall bo marked upon them, 
so that the purchaser can see from the label itself whether it is first class or 
whether they are of a lower value. That is about as far as I believe I have any 
suggestion to make; a rigid system of inspection so that goods going from this 
country with our brand will be guaranteed to possess a certain quality that the 
brand indicates. 

Q. Is that required now by Federal law ?—A. The United States Government 
has inspectors of meats, and our foreign exports of meat must undergo an inspec¬ 
tion by Government officers, and that has been of great service; but I believe there 
is no such inspection of fruits nor dairy products, nor of many of our canned goods, 
manufactured articles of various sorts. 

Q. Would such inspection be advisable?—A. Inmy judgment it would, because 
we aro anxious to have a foreign market, and are called njxm to compete with our 
neighbor Canada, and they are sending goods that are guaranteed right over to 
England and are rapidly taking the dairy market that we ought to have. They 
are taking it by putting their goods over in good condition and guaranteeing that 
they are all right. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Yon do not claim that we have any better right to it 
unless we can produce a better article?—A. That is the right that is recognized 
everywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In regard to the pure-food law of your State, do you 
consider it amongst the best, or should it bo amended?—A. I am not familiar 
enough with the laws of the other States to be able to make a comparison, but our 
pure-food law has done good service for us in clearing the shelves of groceries and 
stores of articles of food injurious to health. It was the practice, before the 
establishment of the department that has charge of the pure-food law, for manu¬ 
facturers of canned goods and others of a perishable nature, to use preservatives, 
boracic acid and salicylic acid, things that are regarded as injurious to the health 
of those that consume them. We have by a system of inspection and analysis 
and prosecution rid the shelves of our stores in Pennsylvania largely of goods of 
that character, and I think have done as much for the public health as many of 
the physicians in the State. 

Q. You consider it, then, as beirfg pretty well enforced?—A. We are trying to 
enforce it, and we have, I think, some 13 inspectors out all the time, whose sole 
business it is to secure samples; and we have a number of chemists whose business 
it is to analyze them, and reports are made to the dairy and food commissioner, 
and whenever our chemists report that the article is clearly a violation of the law 
in its constitution, suit is brought and the parties art) brought to answer for it. 

Q. Have these inspectors of your department found any special defects in the 
la w, so far, that ought to be remedied?—A. The difficulty that we have to contend 
with just now is one that our law does not reach. A man may adulterate his 
goods with a harmless adulteration, and in that way impose upon the public. It 
must not be a thing injurious to health; if it is injurious to health, we can suppress 
it; but if he will mark on the package that this is a compound, then he oan put 
into it what he pleases in the way of adulteration, provided only that that adul¬ 
teration is not injurious to health. And the public may thereby be deceived ifc 
supposing that the thing has more of the valuable ingredient in it than it does 
possess, and you are not sure of what yon are purchasing; for instance, in pepper 
or some other spices, or perhaps buckwheat flour, or many other articles of food. 

y • (By Representative Gardner. ) If the stomach is filled with that which 
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nutritive value, although the individual may not be poisoned or injured by way 
of having the organs deranged, still if he is a laboring man, the muscle-makmg 
material is less; and if a man, to take an extreme case, wereilea with something that 
would satisfy the stomach but had no nutritive value, and he attempted towork, 
it would only be a question of time until he would die. No w, is ft not true, in 
adulteration, that the compound that looks right, but is deficient in nutritive 
value, is injurious to health?—A. We do not so regard it. A certain amount of 
such material seems to be necessary in order to distend the stomach m order that 
the action of the stomach in the process of digestion may lx) healthful. I think 
the difficulty that they found with some of the concentrated rations for soldiers 
has been due to that fact; they have all been too concentrated, and did not have 
enough of this extra material, such as ordinary cellulose fiber, that is practically 
indigestible, to distend the stomach and so keep up a healthful condition of the 
organs of digestion. In most of our foods, wheat and most of the cereals, there 
is a certain indigestible portion, and while it does not directly give nutrition, it 
does aid digestion. So that we do not consider that harmless substances put into 
any food is likely to be an injury in the sense of injuring health as does salicylio 
acid or boracic acid. It makes it less nutritious, and there may be so much of it 
put in as to make the food practically worthless. 

O {By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is buttenne, which is made from tnrfat of slaughterey 
.ni^.k and 25 per cent of pure milk injurious to health?—A. It depends verd 
much on how it is made and the condition of the material. I would want to 
know how it was put up and how preserved. If the animals were all healthy, and 
the articles all pure, and the material prepared without the use of injurious sub¬ 
stances, it would not be injurious to health, in my judgment. .. , 

Q. You spoke about Canada getting a market abroad for dairy products which 
this country should have. Have you any statistics which show what surplus, if 
any,there isof dairy products in this country?—A. No; I can not give them to you. 
I think that Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, could give that 

W1 Q 1 °Do TOubelieve there is a large surplus over the needs of the home market?^ 
A. There is notin Pennsylvania. The butter that we produce in Pennsylvania 
amounts to about 90,000.000 pounds; we consume annually about 160 OOOjOOO 
pounds. So the business is not overdone in our State, but I am not familiar with 
the condition of affairs so far as the General Government is concerned. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Tell us, if you can, why it is, m the State of 
Pennsylvania, in this state of affairs, that the creameries are all the whUe seeking 
outside markets? Why is it they try to sell outside so much butter to be replaced 
by other butter?—A. I presume they are doing just what all merchants are doing 
seeking markets; and I am not sure that they prefer an outside market, but 
knowing of outside markets, they do not feel under obligation to sell wholly at 
home. I think also, as part of the explanation, that the Northwest have organ- 
ized their dairy industry in better shape than is ours. Thev have boards of trade, 
such as the Elgin Board of Trade, that inspect dairy products; Mid-their stamp 
gives chMkctSr to the product; so that our merchants in many instances, desiring 
to have a steady uniform grade without having to inspect it, take an Elgin 
brand, and are sure, from the fact that it is branded by ™ 

is all right, and that the second consignment will be equal to the first, and soon. 
We have no boards of trade in our State, and the effort now is to try and organ- 
: i Twr\u iuflruv'f tfiA riairv Tirndncts of the comm unify and gi\ f 


ize boards of trade that will inspect tne uairy pruuuuw ua luc 

np for our own goods in preference to those that come from abroad. ... . 

Q. Then the answer is in part that the people seek a convenient market without 
regard to State lines, and that competition is made more effectual in your State 
because of the more reliable brand coming from the outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there not another reason? Do not the producers ol 
the highest grade of your dairy products seek outside markets because theyran 
get a Ugherprice after having supplied the higher-priced customers inPwiMy 
vania?-A,f do not know how thit is. Naturallv, the producer of agood.artkde 
seeks and can get a higher price both at home and abroad than the manwoo pim 
duces an inferior article, but I am not sure that the surplnsageofhigh-pric^ 
butter is great enough to warrant our producers in going outride of the State 
We have enough people in the State who desire to purchaee.it u J£?5L 
sure of the aai£e q^afity year by year, and the supply would besufficient to meet 

^ TakMor example, “Philadelphia prints,” a bntter which some yews ago 
a very high reputation outride as well as inside th* State; has there m 
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been a continuous market for it outside of the State, even when the occasion for 
it has largely disappeared by reason of the development of the system in the 
West and other States, producing good butter ?—A. I am not sufficiently informed 

t0 Q Pe (By a MrA te L y You touched a while ago on the subject of good 

roads Do you wish to say anything further in regard, to the importance of good 
roads' and what your State is doing in that direction?-A. We are very much 
interested in this question. Our State Bystem is a very imperfect one, and per- 
haos we are further behind in the matter pf the construction of roads than any 
other single part of our government. It is the old method, in most of the dis- 
tricts of working out or loafing out the tax. That is the method, and it is in the 
hands of perhaps the most inefficient of our people, because the system is such 
that a business man, or a man with any considerable occupation, can not afford 
to be a road supervisor. He can not stand, as our system requires, and oversee 
half a dozen people or more working—or going through the motions of work-on 
the miblio road, and collect duplicates, 10-cent taxes and lS-cent taxes, and all 
that So that the system is defective in the matter of our supervision. That is 
the radical defect of the old method as it is pursued in our State. Until we can 

have an efficient suSth-vision we can not have good roads. 

A (By Mr Hatchford.) The supervisor who gets a half dozen men at one 
time is a lucky man. is he notV-A. He, in many cases, wants to keep the posi¬ 
tion because usually he is a man that has nothing else to do. He is selected 
because lie is unable to do anything else, and it is a polite way of keeping him 
off the township often. Ho gets $200 or $250 or $300 for the supervision of 
roads. That will keep him and his family very well, and so he desires reelection 
annually, ami does not urge those that are called out to work under him to do 
more than is absolutely necessary. So it is that he secures his reelection year 
after year, and after 20 years of such seivice the roads are no better than they 

were when he began. , 

I made a very careful examination into the road system of our btate, collected 
the names of all the supervisors, over 8,000, corresponded with them, and tried 
to get at the mileage anu see what the conditions were, and I found we had about 
100,000 miles of roads in Pennsylvania, outside of tlie boroughs and cities, and 
that this costs us about $4,000,000 a year, or at the rate of $40 a mile, and the 
most of them are no better than they were 20 years ago. In some localities they 
have improved very much, near cities, where, gentlemen have put up country 
residences and have taken an interest in the improvement, and where the taxes 
that are levied are not a burden on those that live there. They have built good 
roads, notably about Philadelphia; but of the great body of the roads, 80 per cent, 
maybe 00 per cent, are very little better than they were a good many years ago, 
and this tax is being annually expended. 

It is perfectly practicable to take the taxes that we now have and put our roads 
into reasonably good condition in a comparatively short time. In most districts 
throughout this State we have an abundance of good material for. baRast, and 
with proper care and some business energy put into this we can have our roads 

?By jfr. Kennedy.) Is there any sentiment in your State in favor of work¬ 
ing the convicts on the roads?—A. We have a law, passed this last winter. I am 
not quite sure that I can give it exactly; but it is, in effect, this: That the prison¬ 
ers in all county jails may be taken put and worked upon the roads m the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of these prisons. The penitentiaries, however, were not, as I under¬ 
stand it, included in that law; simply the prisoners in the countyjails. They can 
be worked on the roads at the discretion, I think, of the town officials, and yet I 
can not give you the exact authorities who have that matter under control. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you think such a law would have a degrading 
effect on the prisoners, working them in ‘that form under supervision?—A. It 
seems to me it depends on the way it is done. If they are to work with ball and 
chain, it looks as if it was a spectacle that we would prefer not to witness as we 
drive along the roads. If they are worked under supervision and the authority 
that keeps them in subjection is in a measure concealed, not obtruded, then I 
think it would be all right. . ' 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) How can you keep them from running 
away?—A. In California they have been securing stone quarries and building a 
temporary prison at the quarries, putting up strong inclosures, and having tnd 
men quarry the stone, and run the stone crusher. The guard is there, but it does 
not require an extraordinary force to keep the prisoners under control* The stone 
is then hauled from this central station to the point where needed. 

C(08a-24 
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Q. I suppose they are fenced in?—A. In some cases they have built temporary 
prisons, and they have found it to work satisfactorily. « 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything further to suggest in regard to the 
good road system?—A. I believe our country would be greatly advantaged by the 
introduction of good roads. Inasmuch as the tendency is toward the towns, and 
the business of the cohntry is with the town, the railroad station, and the store, 
the building of a good road out to the farm brings it about one-half nearer the 
place of business, and to that extent it is an advantage; and it also enables the 
farmer to haul double the load that lje did before, and savfc his time to that 
extent. Labor and tiipe on the farm have come to be much more valuable than 
they used to be, and if the farmer can double his load and haul four loads instead 
of two, it will be of much more advantage than years ago, when it was not of so 
great value as it is to-day. 

Q. Have you any amendment to the law in mind that would make it more valu¬ 
able?—A. We have a law, passed in 1897, which provided for a uniform system of 
supervision throughout the State. Our supervisors now are elected in many 
ways. Some serve for 1 year, some 2, some 8; different prices are paid to the 
supervisors; in some counties no two townships have the same rules. This law 
that was passed 2 or 8 years ago contemplated the election of boards of super¬ 
visors composed of three persons, one to be elected each year, and to serve for 
3 years; making the township board responsible. Then we contemplated the giv¬ 
ing of State aid. The general feeling is that it is impossible for the farming people 
to build the roads themselves, and that they ought not to be expected to build 
them. When the country was younger and many more people lived in the country, 
all were interested in the good roads and could afford to meet tho expense. Now 
all who live in the cities, merchants and manufacturers, are interested in roads 
as distributing agencies. We hold, therefore, that the State tax coming from cor¬ 
porations and from all kinds of business, distributed over the country in the inter¬ 
est of good roads, the building of good roads, would be a proper distribution of 
the money and necessary in order that we may have them. Fanning people can 
not be taxed to the extent necessary to build the kinds of roads that modern 
civilization requires, so we are in favor of State aid. 

This law which was passed contemplates further that during the constmction 
of the road and afterwards there shall be a road master in charge all the time. Sec¬ 
tions are districted bo that each man is responsible for his section, and his busi¬ 
ness is to see that the material put on the road is kept there, and that the drains are 
kept open, and the ordinary road repairs made promptly. The act is inoperative, 
because the law requires $1,000,000 to be appropriated before it shall go into effect, 
andonr treasury has been in such a condition that it was impossible to make this 
grant. But just now a new lioard, of which Mr. Cassatt, president of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Company, and General Beaver, judge of the superior court, are 
members, is appointed to take up this road question and make a report for the 
next legislature, so that we hope to have a law in operation in the course of a 
very feyyiears that will give us good roads, and provide the assistance necessary 
for that purpose. 

Q. In the meantime you are getting along under the old system?—A. Under the 
did order; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Under the topic of remedial legislation, State 
or national, what suggestions have you to make?—A. As to oleomargarine legis¬ 
lation—we have a law regulating the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
Several years ago there was a prohibitory law, and wo found that it could not be 
thoroughly enforced, but last year a law was enacted that repealed the old pro¬ 
hibitory law and gives us a license system by which oleomargarine may lie 
manufa ctured ana sold in our State if it is without color, and if it is marked 
“oleomargarine ” on every package that is sold,and if the hotels and restaurants 
thatuseit, and the groceries thatsellit put up placards supplied by our department, 
stating that oleomargarine is used or sold there. The enforcement of this law is in 
the hands of the dairy and food commissioner of our department, and we have just 
had a suit determined in Pittsburg on the question of the constitutionality of tho 
color clause: the suit was decided in our favor. Another suit was heard in Phila¬ 
delphia last Tuesday on the question as to whether the wholesale dealer could 
self oleomargarine in the original package under the United States interstate-com¬ 
merce law, and that decision we expect to havrf any day; perhaps the judges 
hate given it to-day. They reserved their decision for a few days. We hope 
to have these two questions settled, and when that is done wo think we can 
regulate the sale of it in our State; but I think there ought to be a tax put upon 
it, as some propose, of 10 cents a pound by the United States Government instead 
of the 2 cents that I believe is now on it, so as to raise the price of.it, so that 
it can not undersell butter in the same market. The 2 cents tax, added to the 7 
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cents that it costs to manufacture it, brings the price up to about 9 cents, per¬ 
haps 8 cents a pound. All the dealer gets for it, which is about 18 or 20 cents, is 
pretty nearlj clear profit, making it to the interest of the manufacturers and 
dealers to evade the law. They sell it as butter and represent it as real butter. 
A law by the United States Government taxing it 10 cents would raise the price 
to about 16 or 17 cents, so that the amount of profit in the business would not be 
great enough to justify these people in going to the risk of trying to evade our 
laws. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is advisable in national legislation along the line of 
the pure-food law?—A. The difficulty that we have now is, as I stated, in the 
purchaser being protected against an adulterated article, and I think if the 
United States Government would pass a law requiring all kinds of food products 
to bo labeled, giving the constituents of the article in percentages, so that indi¬ 
vidual purchasers might see upon the label the amount of the ingredients that 
the article contains, it would prevent fraud upon the public and enable a man who 
wanted to get a good article to purchase that, and the man who was contented to 
have an article diluted to purchase that; and the price of the two would not be 
the same. A law of that kind must, of course, be national, and just now there is 
a bill in Congress that isoffered by Mr. Brosius, of our State, that looks toward the 
regulating of this matter by the National Government. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would alaw of that kind, inyour judgment, be effective 
to prevent the adulteration of milk?—A. I hardly know. The cities have local 
regulations with regard to the adulteration of milk, and it is a matter that is 
easily detected, and just now the 1 wards of health have taken up that question 
and the milk supply through our cities is fairly pure. We made an examination 
2 or 3 years ago of the principal cities in our State and in New York City, to see 
just what the milk supply was, and found in some places that it was very impure; 
but since that, after the publication of the results, the boards of health in the 
several cities took' the matter up and the milk supply is now reasonably pure. 
We make inspections occasionally to learn the conditions, and we find they are 
very greatly improved. I think that can be well referred to the localities to take 
care of. 

Q. How would the law that you speak of, for printing on each package the 
quantity of the ingredients contained in it, work as a local regulation in the sev¬ 
eral States?—A. I can not see that it would do any harm, and it would be a notice 
to every individual who is a purchaser, of the character of the goods, and in my 
opinion he is entitled to that notice. He can not know, unless the State discloses 
it, just what the goods contain; and the several States could have analyses made 
to see that the goods in these packages correspond to the statements made upon 
the labels. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) A few years ago. when a great many people 
were canning sugar corn, a concern in Maryland bought up horse corn and put 
in it a whole lot of brown sugar, and commanded the market of the world, sim¬ 
ply because it was sweeter than any other coni. Now, that label might have 
been all right, for it is so much corn and so much sirup, but should we not go 
further in such a case and require them to state what kind of corn was in that 
can?—A. I think it should; there should not be anything about the label that 
would conceal the character of the contents, or mislead. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would you carry the same principle to wearing apparel?— 
A. No; I think we can safely leave, that to the judgment of the purchaser. I 
know that there are frauds perpetrated there, but they do not affect the public 
health to any extent, and it is likely that any firm Will soon be discovered if they 
sell an article that is a fraud upon the face of it; and their business instincts wifi 
lead them to give a pretty fair article. 

Q. Suppose a man’s health requires that he should wear 75 per cent of wool 
next to his person, and he buys an article which proves to contain only 50 per 
cent wool; will not his health be injuriously affected by that?—A. Yes; and he 
would have his remedy if the individual stated positively that it did contain a 
certain amount. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the Federal law to prevent the spread of disease 
among domestic animals satisfactory?—A. I think so: as far as it goes. They 
have a quarantine law which shuts out animals from Southern districts that are 
liable to be affected with anthrax, and prevents their coming in, unless they have 
been thoroughly treated so as to destroy the germ that breeds it; and the sevKal 
States also have laws that tend to protect them against the spread of ally 
contagious disease. We have a law in our State that authorizes our State live 
stock sanitary board to quarantine animals (and we do quarantine all cows 
that come into the State), and which requires them to be tested for tuberculosis. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) At what point is that done?— A. It is done in Pittsburg. 
Q. If they are in the State they can not be sold?—A. They can not be sola. 
When they come in they have quarantine officers who require a certificate from 
the dealer that the animals have been inspected, and that they are free from 
this particular disease. Then wo have authority to quarantine animals that are 
found to be affected with any dangerous disease and isolate them from other 
animals right in our own State. The result is that we have been able to suppress 
most of these contagious diseases, such as glanders, anthrax, and various danger¬ 
ous diseases common to cattle. 1 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is there any inspection of stock as a matter 
of interstate commerce? For instance, almost all the horses coming through from 
the West are unloaded or inspected at Pittsburg, are they not?—A. Yes; they are 
unloaded, but can not say as to inspection. 

Q. Is the same true of cattle and hogs largely, or is there any inspection what¬ 
ever?—A. Yes; all stock is unloaded, but am not certain as to inspection. 

Q. Is there anything at all to prevent the farmer of Ohio from sending diseased 
stock into the market of Cincinnati, and from there shipping into Philadelphia, 
and from there distributing into the other States?—A. Yes; we have a law which 
prevents his doing that. He can not ship cows into our State that are not tested 
for tuberculosis. 

Q. But suppose they are being shipped through the State?—A. Well, they can 
not stop in our State. If they stop in our State, then they must have been inspected, 
and if they have not been inspected they must be inspected, and animals found 
to be diseased must be slaughtered. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can they be shipped from one part of your State to 
another?—A. Yes; they can from the interior of the State. We, however, are 
inspecting the herds of the State—our State live stock sanitary board—and con¬ 
demning large numbers of cattle. 

Q. Is that board organized under the laws of the State?—A. Yes; under the 
State laws. Owners of herds are invited to apply for tests, if they suspect that 
tuberculosis exists in their herds, and our State live stock sanitary board sends 
a veterinary surgeon who tests the herd, and if any are found to be diseased they 
are slaughtered. The owner of the herd must, before the test is made, agree that 
any animals that are found diseased shall lie slaughtered, and that his premises 
shall be properly cleaned up and measures taken to prevent the balance of his herd 
from becoming diseased. These animals that are slaughtered are appraised 
according to the regulation that the State provides. An ordinary cow can not 
have awarded as damages for her more than $35, and the animal that is registered 
can not have awarded by examination more than $50. 

0. Does the same inspection apply to hogs and sheep, for instance?—A. No. 

Q. (By Representative Gardnf.r.) You spoke of cows coming into Pennsyl¬ 
vania. That does not apply to beef cattle?—A. No; it does not apply to beef cattle. 

<J. It proposes to protect the dairies, then, and not the food supplies?—A. Yes; 
this is a dairy protection. In the beginning of our work, about 4 years ago, 
85 per cent of the cattle in inspected herds were tubercular; now, although the 
method of selecting herds to test is more rigid and there are more infected herds 
reported by their owners to select from, only 11.6 per cent of the cattle in inspected 
herds are tubercular. These figures represent the conditions in the most exten¬ 
sively infected herds in the State. Up to this time the number of cattle tested 
under these regulations is *1,147, of which 4,561, or 13.7 per cent, were tubercu¬ 
lar. For these $103,909.68 have been paid, or an average of $32.56 per head. 

Q. How does that average compare with the value of the cows if they had been 
healthy?—A. I suppose the cows would have been worth anywhere from $25 to 
$40. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In a healthful condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any method of instituting an inspection by the 
public?—A. The only method is for the individual who suspects his herd to be 
infected to make application to the State live stock sanitary board; then they send 
a surgeon to inspect his herd, and if any are found to be diseased they are slaugh¬ 
tered under an agreement that was made, and the damages assessed. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They have a right, then, to enter a man’s premises and 
do this without his consent?—A. They have a right to do it, but have not yet exer¬ 
cised it. We do not do that excepting where examination discloses tuberculosis 
add the milk is being used; then we go in and require that they shall be slaugh¬ 
tered or that the milk shall be destroyed. a 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How do you test for tuberculosis—by the use of tubercu¬ 
lin?- a. Yes. 

Q. That is regarded as effective?—A. It is the most reliable. 
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Q, (By Mr. Phillips.) Has there been a great deal of disease traced to the use 
of milk infected by tuberculosis?—A. Doctors disagree about it, but the general 
impression among the best veterinarians is that tuberculosis is transferable from 
the milk of cows to the human being. It is disputed, I know, but that seems to 
be generally believed. It can not be demonstrated to a certainty unless you can 
take a human being and find out whether he was tuberculous or not, and then 
give him tuberculous milk. 

Q. Have there not been some cases where infants using certain cows' milk were 
affected in that way, where there was no tuberculosis in the family, which pretty 
nearly proved the proposition?—A. They claim that the evidence is so nearly con¬ 
clusive that it is extremely dangerous to uso it. 

Q. (oy Mr. Clakke.) Has there been any imposition upon the State under this 
law whereby the fanners have disposed of cows at a good price that they have 
purchased outside at a very low pnce?—A. I do not know of any instance where 
that has been done. Generally the people of the locality know about the opera¬ 
tions of their neighbors, and if such tricks were played doubtless our veterinarians 
would get hold of it, and the matter would be investigated. I do not know of 
any such thing having occurred. 

We have a quarantine law which protects us from foreigners importing cattle, 
so we are not likely to lie loaded down with diseased cattle from other States; but 
in our own State we are trying to cull out all cattle that are affected with tuber¬ 
culosis, no matter in whose hands they are, and the regulation is that they are to 
be appraised at their actual value at the time the appraisement is made; and if 
they are badly affected that valuation is very low. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchkord.) What does the State require to be done with cattle 
slaughtered under that law?—A. They aro usually sent to fertilizer manufacturers. 

Q. Are there any except ions to the rule?—A. There are—or burned. It is only 
when the cases are bad that they are burned; and there is always a post-mortem 
examination made, assisted largely by the veterinary surgeon. 

Q. Have any cases come to light in your State where they have reached the 
butchers?—A. I heard of one case, and only one, of all the number, and that was 
by a trick. 

Q. Was it proven?—A. No, it was not exactly proven. The man himself stated 
what he had done in a rather boastful way to some person. He had bought the 
carcass for dog meat, and instead of using it for the dogs he had sold it, and was 
discovered. That was the only instance. I believe, in all our experience. 

Q. (By. Mr. Phillips.) The hides are sold in the market, are they not?—A. 
They can be sold. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have the farmers of Pennsylvania manifested any 
interest in the proposed amendment to the interstate-commerce law? Are they 
opposed to pooling? And what are your own views on the subject of amending 
that law?—A. I am not familiar enough with the law to express myself ui>on it, 
and I am not familiar enough with the views of our farmers mam it to give an 
expression of their views. 

Q. You can Bay nothing on the subject, then?—A. I believe I have no informa¬ 
tion that would be worth much. 

Q. You do not know whether the farmers of Pennsylvania are opposed to per¬ 
mitting the railroads to pool? Do not the Granges or other organizations discuss 
it?—A. They do, and I think the feeling generally among the farmers and others 
is that the interstate-commerce law has been a very valuable aid in preventing 
discriminations in freights; that it has done a great deal in that direction; but I 
am not prepared to make a statement in regard to it such as would come from the 
knowledge that a man ought to have who pretends to give information. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have yon any suggestions to make in regard to the 
improvement of the tax laws of Pennsylvania; in regard to farming industries or 
farm lands?—A. I believe there ought to be a readjustment of the tax laws and 
that they should be put upon an equitable basis; that every man should pay his 
just proportion of tax and that no man should escape, and that our citizens should 
pay according to their ability. It would be impracticable to outline a complete 
system here, even if I were able, but I think working along that principle, along 
that line, is the proper method; and then take up some of these objects that have 
escaped taxation and try to even them up, so that they will bear the burdens of 
government according to their ability, along with real estate owners. 

Q. It is your opinion that the farmers of Pennsylvania bear too great a burden 
of tax, is it?—A. I believe that the real estate holders are taxed out of all propor¬ 
tion to the other classes of men engaged in business, and the farmers are mem¬ 
bers, of course, of that class; but Iwould not want to say that they were taxed 
beyond the taxatio nthat affects other real estate holders. Real estate pays tax 
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out of all proportion to the amount that is derived from other income-producing 
sources. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And yet that has not served to prevent Philadelphia from 
becoming world-renowned as a city of homes, has it?—A. It is world-renowned 
for its homes. How much bettor these places might all be if things are adjusted 
a little more equitably no one can tell. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How do the fanners view the present tendency of 
combinations, consolidations of interests, commonly called trusts? Have your 
Stato lecturers brought that prominently before the people of yc*tr State?—A. We 
have not taken that up in our institutes generally. It has arisen. The fact is, in 
our institutes we have been discouraging political discussion, or sectional or scc- 
tarion discussion, holding our people down to the teachings of the principles of 
agriculture, or, rather, leaving these controverted questions, such as tariff, free 
trade, silver, gold, and all that to the regular election periods and to the orators 
who are sent out by different political parties. We have tried to avoid that, 
because we think it rather brings confusion into our work and distracts attention 
from the real object of it, which is to get information upon practical agricul¬ 
tural subjects. I am not authorized to sneak for the farmers or Pennsylvania in 
that matter, and I do not know that I could at all voice their sentiments. I think 
they are very much like other people, divided along party lines, and some think 
one way and some think the other, and when they come to line up they line up, 
as a rule, along with their respective parties, so that perhaps there is no universal 
view, or a view that is universal among them. 

Q. Is it to be understood that they regard as partisan politics the subject of 
combinations and trusts?—A. I do not know what they would say if they were to 
answer for themselves. 

Q. We only ask your opinion.—A. I think it is becoming apparent now that it 
is becoming a question of politics and that this is the form in which it will be 
presented in the future. My own feeling is that they are large corporations, and 
the legislation that is needed is just the same legislation that is needed for the 
smaller corporations, and that we should have power everywhere such as will 
control them and keep them from transgressing the laws of the land and infring¬ 
ing the rights of the individual. We have them. They have come to stay, and 
we must deal with them. I do not believe it is possible to banish them from the 
country or that it would be wist; to do so any more than to banish our corpora¬ 
tions, of which these are only aggregations; but that we should pass legislation, 
as I have said, that will enable the private individual to protect himself in the 
exercise of his rights against tho most powerful combination that there is in the 
country and that the force of the State should be back of him to the full extent 
of its powers, to enforce the laws in his behalf, just the same as it would be back 
of him if an assault were made upon his person or his property. In such a case, 
first of all, tho police are authorized to protect him; then the posse comitatus; 
after that the force of the county; then of the State: then of the United States, 
if necessary, to protect a citizen. There should be in our legislation some method 
that would be inexpensive to the individual and that would protect him against 
the most highly organized and stupendous corporation that the State has created. 
The State is bound to do this, on the principle that it granted the franchises and 
gave these institutions the great powers that they possess and made the individual 
citizen largely defenseless. While he has now the right to go to court we all 
know he has no power to gain redress, unless he has large personal iniihence or 
more money than the average individual possesses. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Would you not put the duty of the county 
and the State and the Government to protect the citizen on a broader ground, 
even, than the fact that a corporation had its power granted from the State? For 
instance, if it should be found that a combination could exercise a power equally 
oppressive without being a corporation at all, the obligation of the State to protect 
the individual wonld lie none the less, would it?—A. I said all aggregations of 
power, and it would include every great interest that was authorized by the State, 
particularly incorporated companies, because an incorporated company has been 
directly authorized by the State to exercise power, and the State, therefore, is 
under special obligation to protect its citizens from abuses of the power given by 
it directlv in the charter of the corporation. 

Q. Is the obligation of the State to protect the individual against unjust powefV 
anywhere as great os any obligation can be?—A. It is; it is a great obligation. 

Q. As to the matter or going to court against corporations. Is there any suspi¬ 
cion that yon know of in Pennsylvania or elsewhere that the individual is at any 
disadvantage over a corporation before a jury?—A. No, the disadvantage is in his 
not being able to supply counsel and meet the expenses that are necessarily attend¬ 
ant upon a suit at law against a great corporation. 
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Q. That is, the corporation can afford to carry on litigation?—A. Yes. X think 
that is the trouble: The juries, I think, perhaps, are against the corporations as 
a rule, but that was not the point I was making, butthat the individual, by reason 
of his poverty, was unable in many instances to secure proper counsel to protect 
him. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You would not have the State help him to carry on liti¬ 
gation of a private nature, would you?—A. I would ask the State to protect me 
in case I was assaulted on the street—and that is a private matter—or if a man 
undertook to enter my house, I would feel that I could call upon the State for 
protection without expense to myself. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) That is in the class of things recognized as 
criminal, but I take it Mr. Clarke means civil matters. For instance, you have 
grievances against a corporation for discrimination or some thing that is a mat¬ 
ter of civil action; you also have a grievance against John Jones, who leases 
your farm and has refused to move at the expiration of the lease, keeping you 
out of your property. You have a civil action in the court. I understood Mr. 
Clarke to be asking if yon would have any discrimination between two such 
cases as to the State’s rights to interfere?—A. In the case in which the State bas 
directly given these powers, as I remarked, the State thereby assumes to see that 
that individual does not transgress the powers that it has been given, and is to 
that extent more liable, it seems to me, to protect the helpless against the abuse 
of this power that it has given. 

Q. Has not the State directly given almost all powers, including the right to 
hold title of the farm?—A. Where the franchise is given, there are specific powers 
granted that sometimes are misused. I am not to be understood as opposing cor¬ 
porations. X believe in them. I am talking now about the regulation of them 
as against the private individual, particularly since these aggregations of cor¬ 
porations have come into existence and whose great power is feared by the indi¬ 
vidual citizen. I think in such cases it is the duty of the State to so protect the 
individual against any possible haim from them that public security will be 
established, and that our business men and others may feel that there is no 
reason for being antagonistic to these great organizations, but that they will be 
kept within the limits of that law, just the same as the individual is required to 
stay in the limits of the law that regulates him. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington,D. C January IS, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. H. HALE, 

Farmer, Fort Valley, Oa., and South Glastonbury, Conn. 

Tho commission met at 12.10 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. 

Mr. J. H. Hale was introduced as a witness, and, after being duly sworn, tes¬ 
tified as follows, the topical plan of inquiry upon agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation.—A. J. H. Hale. My address, I might say. is Fort Valley, 
Ga., and I also own and operate a farm at South Glastonbury, Conn. My busi¬ 
ness is that of farming. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in farming?—A. All my life; I was bora 
on a farm, and never followed any other occupation. 

Q. Where did yon first follow the vocation of farming?—A. In Connecticut as 
a farm laborer, by the month. 

Q. How long did you follow that occupation in Connecticut?—A. I maintain it 
there now. in connection with my Georgia farm. 

Q. How long has it been since you began farming in Georgia?—A. Ten or 
elevenyears, 

Q. What class of farming?—A. Fruit growing is my principal occupation, 
although I grow the incidental crops to the support of my farm; but fruit grow¬ 
ing is the main cash income. 

Q. How extensively are you engaged in farming in Georgia?—A. I am culti¬ 
vating 2,160 acres. 

Q. You necessarily, then, employ a great deal of labor?—A. During the entire 
year we employ about 60 hands regularly; then additional help as occasion 
requires—during the busy season on the farm from 600 to 700 people. 

Q. Is that labor largely colored?—A. The field work of the year is nearly all 
negro labor. In the fruit season we employ a little more than half negroes, and 
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nearly one-half are white people, in the gathering and packing—the handling of 
the fruit. 

Q. You may take up the plan of inquiry as you have it there, and answer each 
topic in your own way, and answer it as fully as you desire to.—A. Some of the 
Questions, perhaps, are of very little importance, and, perhaps, yon have been 
through them all before; I have tried to meet them as briefly as possible. 

The first question is, “ Increase or decrease of number employed in agricultural 
labor.” I think there is a general increase of agricultural labor in the South. As 
to the conditions of that labor, my observation of 10 years is^that it is steadily 
improving: that they are knowing how to live a little better, are living a little 
better, and are generally improving in their efficiency and in their manner of 
living. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you refer to men of both races?—A. I refer more par¬ 
ticularly to the negro labor, as that is what I come most in contact with through¬ 
out the whole year. The white is the transient labor, which we have only in the 
fruit harvest, and I do not know so much about their home life, but they are 
improving in efficiency: they are moro efficient than I supposed. 

As to the third question, ‘‘Effect of improved machinery on labor,” there is 
only a moderate amount of improved agricultural machinery used in the South, but 
where there is improved machinery used it is used with the greatest efficiency in 
agriculture, and increases the wages to some extent of those who are able to 
handle the machinery. So the use of improved machinery is increasing the 
efficiency of the laborer and also increasing his wages: but this is only in a mod¬ 
erate degree, because the machinery is not as freely used as it might be. 

“Causes of irregularity of employment:” In the South this iH because there is 
too little diversity of agriculture. The one cropping—cotton, the main staple 
there—makes a short season of a certain number of months when the labor is all 
employed, and the balance of the season there is very little for them to do. 
There is the one cause of the irregularity of labor. In certain months in the year 
much of the common labor of that section of Georgia where I am has very little 
source of income, very little to live on, if it has not saved it. 

The question of “ Transient labor in busy seasons:” Of course, my busy season 
might be different from the busy season of the cotton planter. My busy season 
in the fruit harvest, in June, July, and into August, is rather a dull season with 
many. Cotton has been planted and the crop mostly made, so we find an abun¬ 
dance of transient labor. Give out the word throngh the local newspapers, or in 
any way, and they come in far greater numbers than we can use. If we want 
600, we can readily get 1,000. We have had no difficulty in getting all the blacks 
we want for the field work and heavy work, and also all tho intelligent white 
people for picking, handling, and packing the fruit. We have had sometimes as 
nigh as 260 to 300 intelligent young men and women from the better class of homes 
of Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, and Florida come to us to pick and handle 
the fruit, because it was a little cleaner, nicer grade of work and it was an oppor¬ 
tunity to earn a little money—very largely pecfple who had seldom earned any 
money before. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Young ladies?— A. Yes. They come in numbers; some¬ 
times a whole family comes; sometimes 3 or 4 girls and 3 or 4 boys from a neigh¬ 
borhood cofoe there. We furnish hotel accommodations where they can room uy 
themselves. We board a portion of them, and a portion care for themselves—a 
sort of camping-out picnic for a couple of months. It is a better class «f white 
labor than I would be able to get together in tho North, in intelligence and good, 
moral behavior. Some come from the university town of Athens, and other college 
towns. It was a little outing and a chance to earn a little money at the same time. 
Transient labor is abundant, with us in the busy season. 

Q. Do they do this gathering by the piece or by the day ?—A. Our work is all 
by the day. We aim to do it very carefully, and we find we can not hold them up 
to as high a standard of efficiency by piecework. 

Q. Do you make a difference between the women and the men in wages?—A. 
No; one who does the same work gets tho same pay. The ladies do nearly all the 
work in the packing house. 

Generally speaking, there is an abundance of labor for everybody that wants it, 
for a short time or longer, without any difficulty. 

The hours of labor are pretty long in the South—too long, I believe. From 8| 
to 9 hours in the shortest days in the year, and from f2 to 14 hours in the longest 
days in the year, but certainly an average of 11 hours a day of field work through¬ 
out the whole year. ’ 

“ Average number of days employed in the year: ” From 160 to 175 days of the 
y&tr is about all the laborer can get on the cotton plantation. It is all-the-year- 
round work on fruit and truck farms, really a 12 months employment, except 
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when they want a little vacation at Christmas; while the cotton Business gives 
only about 150 to 175 days. 

“ Tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment: ” There is a general 
tendency among the negroes to wander a little, but drift back finally to the plan¬ 
tation and the farm. They really belong more closely to the soil than they do 
anywhere else, and the general tendency is to drift back to agriculture, although 
they go away. But there is only a moderate amount of drifting in the part of 
Georgia where we are—right in the black belt. 

As to “ Wages and method of payment,” in our fruit and truck business, it is a 
weekly payment, in some few instances a monthly payment; but on the cotton 
plantations it is an irregular payment, a payment at almost any time when the 
laborer must have it and the employer can pay it, and a final yearly settlement 
at the end of the year. I do not know of a cotton planter in the South that pays 
regular weekly wages, and yet I snpposo there are some that do so. 

Now, as to the wages of colored labor and white labor—the two have to be sepa¬ 
rated somewhat. The maximum wages of the colored laborers with us is $1 a 
day, and rather a high wage generally is 75 cents, while the lowest is about 40 
cents, with an average in our section of the State of not quite 00 cents, I would 


say. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That is the wages of men?—A. That is the wages of 
men. The wages of children and women (I am speaking of negroes) will vary 
from 25 cents to 50 cents, with an average of perhaps 374 cents. Now, coming to 
the question of white labor. In our experience in the fieldwork in the harvest 
wo use mostly white men as superintendents, although we find some of the negroes 
who make efficient superintendents. To the whites and negroes who are super¬ 
intendents, superintending the picking and running it in, we pay $1 a day. In 
the packing houses wo pay on the basis of SI a day for the standard day's work, 
which is checked. We check all the crates and the baskets, and the handling is 
done by the ticket system, and if they fall below the standard they are scaled 
from SI; if they go above the standard they get that much more; sb’that prob¬ 
ably 10 per cent fall below the dollar, both of men and women, and probably 50 
per cent just about earn the dollar, while the other 40 per cent run all the way 
from $! up to S3, according to efficiency. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh ar. ) How many hours do they work in the day?—A. Day¬ 
light, to dark. 

Q. Sunup to sundown?—A. Practically that. 

Q. Is there any intermission for meals?—A. One hour at noon. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They board themselves?— A. Yes. I own a hotel 
building on the place, where we furnish them good and comfortable rooms and 
beds free of charge. We run a commissary department or table, where we give 
them good substantial board at what it costs us; we call it 10 cents a meal—$2.10 
a week. It actually cost us §2.80 last year; but we give it to them at that. But 
probably two-thirds prefer to and do board themselves, thinking they can live 
cheaper than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are your overseers usually all whites?—A. My perma¬ 
nent superintendent and assistants are white. They have under them foremen 
of different gangs of workers who are negroes, and very efficient men they are, too. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What kind of fruit do you raise largely?—A. Most 
largely i«aclies and Japanese plums. I also grow some of the finest varieties of 
Eastern melons, citrons, muskinelons, or cantaloupes, under different terms. 

Q. You spoke of there being" 2 or 3 months in the harvest season?—A. 
That is, the average crop extends over that length of time. By planting the 
earliest and latest varieties of the Japanese plums, which have an extended 
season, we get a harvest season from the last of May to, I think, the 10th of 
August—an 8 or 9 weeks, sometimes 10 weeks, season. 

Q. Are they considered as fine in flavor and as good in quality as the New Jer¬ 
sey and Delaware peaches?—A. Very much better than any grown anywhere else 
in quality. Tho season is a little longer and apt to lie dry. The fruit is a little 
drier than that grown at the North, but is richer and sweeter. As you go north 
and reach the northernmost limit of any fruit, they are moro juicy and thought 
to be, by many, more luscious; but they lack the maturity and richness that you 
get in the extreme southern limit, where the Persian strain of peach may be 
grown. 

Q. What about the size?—A. It depends on the system of culture and hurdling 
the soil. 

Q. Is the same kind of peach about the same size?—A. About the same. It 
depends, of course, on the season, but with the same methods of culture there is 
little difference. They get a little higher color on account of the sun. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What are your facilities for handling this perishable 
crop?—A. We use refrigeratoi; cars; we pack them in 6-basket crates—a crate 
which holds six 4-quart baskets, similar to tomato crates now in use in Florida. 
They are piled up with an air space between each one, and we put about 600 in a 
refrigerator car. 

Q. Are the cars owned by the railroads?—A. No; they are owned by different 
refrigerator companies, And. we contract with the different owners. The South¬ 
ern Railway Company does own some cars, but we find we get better service, so 
far as the refrigerator cars are concerned, to contract with thejefrigerator-car 
companies. The cars are reiced better. Some of our growers have taken the 
cars of the railroads and attempted to do their own reicing along the line, but 
there is an uncertainty and general dissatisfaction about it. 

Q. Are your rates reasonable?—A. So far as the service given. The Central 
Railroad of Georgia and the Southern Railroad have aimed to give the growers 
most excellent service, and they have given ns very fast time, and have had to 
charge a pretty good rate for it. I prefer good service first rather than low rates. 
They have aimed to give us very good service. The proportion of the Northern 
rates, in proportion to the Southern, is much the heavier. I come in contact in New 
England with the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, and their rates 
are exorbitant as compared with the Southern. They aim to give us an excellent 
service and excellent terms; in fact. I have not a word of criticism as to their 
methods of doing business. As to the real value of the rates, I do not know 
enough about the value of railroad rates to know whether they charge too much 
or too little; but the Southern road gives excellent service and are willing to 
listen to our grievances. In fact, we have been sort of partners and worked 
together harmoniously. Our interests are mutual. 

Q. Do you know whether you are getting the regular open rates of the railroads 
or a commodity rate?—A. I do not quite understand that term, but we get a 
special peach rate, that is made up. It is a special peach rate. We pay $265 a 
car to New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where is it made up?—A. If is made up by the rail¬ 
roads previous to the opening of the season; they make it up among themselves. 

Q. And there is no difference from that made-up rate?—A. No; it is all the 
same rate. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) To all fruit growers?—A. The same to all fruit 
growers. The man who ships one carload has the same rate that I do if I ship 
100 or 200. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have yon only one line to ship on?—A. Woliavo the 
Southern Railway and the Central of Georgia. We may go out of Fort Valley 
on either road, or we may go to Atlanta over either road, and then we can go to 
New York over the Southern as the quickest service, or we may branch at Macon 
over the Central, and it will take us around to Savannah, which is a longer dis¬ 
tance, and put us on the Coast Line. They aim to take the fruit over the old 
Georgia road to Augusta and Florence and there hit the Coast Line. 

Q. But, taking the direct line, there is no competition, practically?—A. There 
is the competition of the Coast Line and the Southern. 

Q. The Southern is your more direct line?—A. It is the shortest line. The 
Southern and the Coast Line are the only two ways to reach New York. Of 
course there is the Seaboard Air Line, which tries for a little, but at present 
it can not handle it well. It is practically those two roads, and practically the 
Southern. I should say the Southern probably brought 60 per cent of the Georgia 
peaches to the northeastern section of the United States. Here at Washington 
it is all turned over to the Pennsylvania. 

On the question of labor and prices of labor in the South, there is too much 
good and cheap labor in the South for its own good. It results in overplant- 
fng, spreading out too far, to the neglect of thorough agriculture, because labor 
is so cheap that it does not matter much how it does, Decause it does not cost 
much anyway. It is a temptation to overplant and skim over a great many 
acres and get poor results. It is also a temptation to neglect personal attention 
by the farmer or planter himself, because if the labor is not intelligently worked 
out or supervised it does not very much matter; it only costs 50 or 80 cents a 
day, and there is a temptation to neglect the best methods of modern agriculture; 
and therefore the abundance of cheap lalior in the Sopth is rather against the 
success of agriculture. If agriculture was not so good a business; if we could not 
get a living so easily, we would make more money out of it. That may be a 
peculiar statement, but it is warranted by the facts. * 

Af td “cash payment, store orders, and payment in kind," there are a great 
many store orders given, because the planter has not ready money, and he can 
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make a deal with the supply store to supply him and pay at the end of the year. 
Some pay cash and some supplies are furnished by planters. 

The fruit and truck farmers most largely pay cash, because they have cash 
coming in at more varied seasons of the year. Some of them pay partially in sup¬ 
plies. On my own farm we have always paid cash. For 10 years we have 
paid every Saturday noon in cash. I prefer to pay cash. The workers are better 
satisfied than by any other payment. 

As to the tenant houses and tenant-house allowances, it is the general custom 
of the Sonth to furnish the tenant houses to the laborers; in some instances it is 
furnished entirely free, and in others two days’ work a month pays for it; but 
most of the plantations furnish a small tenant house and about 2 acres of land 
without any charge whatever to the tenants, and that includes fuel. On the 
plantations they nearly all have tenant houses without charge, and from 2 to 3 
acres of land to grow what sweet potatoes and corn and other things they need 
for themselves. 

Q. Is Georgia one of the Southern States which legislated on the subject of 
enticing laborers away from their employment?—A. It does have such a law. 

O'. It has such a law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you recall the substance of the law?—A. I can not. I have run up 
against it once or twice. 

Q. Well, can you state the real object of the adoption of the law?—A. I hardly 
think lean. I suppose it really is the outgrowth of the somewhat roving tendencies 
of the negro, and to rather hold him in place, and, possibly, judiciously used, 
is a good law, but there also is the opportunity of it making some trouble; but I 
do not think it amounts to very much one way or the other. 

Q, (By Mr. Fakijuhar.) Have you any knowledge of the traveling black mis¬ 
sionaries there, who went in and out among their people there and made them 
discontented by these colonization schemes that were started throughout Kansas 
and other places? The men had no particular habitation where they were, but 
were kind of missionaries among their black folk, and held out inducements, in 
other words.—A. Well, what we call walking delegates? 

Q. Of that character. Was the law particularly framed to meet that class of 
people who went in and raised discontent among the working hands?—A. Probably 
so; and if that was true, it was a wise law. I think, possibly, the law is not an 
unjust one in a general way, and did accomplish some good purpose. There was 
that class of tramp negroes who were not industrious themselves, and it was 
easier to live by trying to move others than to do anything themselves. But in a 
general way our labor throughout that section of Georgia is very content and 
permanent in its home life. They move about from plantation to plantation 
every 2 or 3 years—some of them; but to-day I have men on my place who 
were slaves on the place, living there during the reconstruction troubles, who 
were very much alarmed because a stranger came in and bought a farm. They 
thought they would have to move off. and they could not keep their old ways; but 
we let those people raise cotton for a few years, whilo gradually working them 
up to fruit culture. They have always lived there and will probably die there, 
right-on the plantation where they were born. 

The crop sharing, partnership, tenancy, etc., in the cotton business, which of 
course is the main busiuess—it furnishes very largely the tenancy and leases of 
crop sharing. In either case there is too little of the owners’ direct manage¬ 
ment, because with this renting and tenancy there is the tendency I spoke of 
before, of halfway work, neglect tb look after it. The owner is sure of his land 
rent anyway, if any cotton is made, and it is easier for all of us to live easy if we 
can, and let some other fellow do it. 

The question of loans to tenants, and liens on growing crops, etc. The owner 
of land always has a lien on the crop; that is, has a lien on the earnings of 
the tenants; so they work out their rent, while the landlord takes a lien on the 
crop. He is sure of his land rent anyway, and therefore he has not the interest 
to encourage the very best tillage to the very highest production, as he is pretty 
sure to get his share of it anyway, and if there is likely to be a failure of that, 
there is then more tendency to stimulate a little better culture, in the crop shar¬ 
ing, where the landlord furnishes the land and the mule, as against the negro’s 
labor, and they share the fertilizer expense together. The landlord usually buys 
fertilizer, or gives security for it, and there is a lien on the crop for that also; 
and generally the year's supply of rations for the family. 

Q. Does the owner of the lqnd have a lien on the advances he makes in respect 
to living?—A. He has no lien at all. He does if he acts as the loaner. Possibly 
a local store may furnish it, and then take a lien on the tenant’s half of Hie crop. 
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Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) How much fertilizer is used to the acre as a general 
thing?—A. Far too little. There is one of the great troubles again of this cheap 
labor—spreading out fromaslow as 150 ti> rarely as high as 400 pounds of very low- 
grade fertilizer per acre. If it was fertilizer of tho highest grade it might be all 
right, but the very serious hindrance to successful agriculture in the South is the 
use of low-grade fertilizer, and not fully understanding the economic value of using 
the highest grade. The South is overrun with cheap goods of every kind, made for 
the Southern trade. If any of you gentlemen know anything about manufactur¬ 
ing, you know there are certain things of low quality that are made for Southern 
trade. The South has been overrun and robbed with a low grade of products of 
every kind. Manufacturing companies put their goods there—and fertilizer is 
one of the main things at the present time—and all the goods they buy are mostly 
of a low grade, because they have not been educated to buy a higher grade of goods. 

(By Mr. Kennedy. ) You say the South has been robbed m that direction?— 

Q. Is the South more to blame than those who manufacture for that demand?— 
A. Oh, both are to blame. 

O. It is willing?—A. It is a willing victim, because it is a temporary make¬ 
shift, and it is the penny to-day. then the dollar to-morrow. The poverty of the 
country has had much to do with it—the lack of ability to buy. The good Book 
tells us that “ The destruction of the poor is poverty; ” and the poor man has to 
buy cheap goods because it is the best he can do, and to-morrow he wants some 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You do not moan to say it is imposition?— A. Of 
course, manufacturers are not moral agents and educators, and they give the 
people what they want to buy, but something is needed to stimulate the use of 
better goods down there. 


Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is it your experience that tho land is pretty well 
worn out there?—A. Only just the surface is scratched off. It has never been 
tilled very thoroughly, and there is yet great fertility in much of the subsoil. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there’ any subsoiling?— A. It is a very decided 
advantage, but there are so many people who have a one-horse plow and a weak 
mule, and the land is just turned over, 2 or 3 inches of the surface, and that 
answers for plowing. Now, the opening up of the soil with modem imple¬ 
ments, or subsoiling where it is necessary, means the bringing out in abundance 
of the plant food that is lying there and only wants getting out. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Your fertilizer is phosphate?— A. Well, to a mod¬ 
erate degree. A complete fertilizer contains phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. 

Q. You have your large phosphate beds in the South?—A. Phosphoric acid 
comes from the South Carolina rock phosphate, and is probably the cheapest 
source of phosphate in the South. The nitrogen is supplied from cotton-seed 
meal, but it is a low grade of fertilizer to use, and is only used in a very moderate 
quantity. 

There is a tremendous high prico charged for inferior goods; and there is a very 
high rate of interest that has to be paid. 

Q. Is this fertilizer a part of the goods that are bought and a lien given for 
them?—A. Yes. 


Q. What effect has that had upon both the landlord and tenant of the South- 
store liens?—A. Well, I do not know that the lien itself has any. It is a tempta¬ 
tion to the man without business experience or business tact. It is tempting him 
to go on and tempt fate for a year, because he can be supplied. The lien itself is 
only to secure a just payment of a debt; but because the negro himself, or the 
white farmer can get a loan upon his crop, a loan upon cotton, he is tempted to 

E lant more than he otherwise would, and he perhaps is tempted to buy more than 
e ought, that is, more than he has ability to pay. There is temptation in that, 
and yet if many of us could not get credit we could not do much business. 

Q. Whatdoyouknowaboutpercentof profits on the goods?—A. Well, I know 
that there must be a tremendous per'cent of profit, and only in a general way; 
but I should say all the way from 25 to 50 per cent. The prices that I found there 
when I knew the real market value were. I should say, from 25 to 50 per cent; 
and one great trouble there is that there are too many people trying to get a living 
in small one-horse stores; in a town where thero should not be more than two or 
three general stores there are a dozen. There is not enough business for all at a 
reasonable profit, 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) In the case where the owner of the lqpcf makes the 
contract, furnishes the mule and the fertilizer, or a portion of tho fertilizer, for 
the black man, half of that crop instantly becomes mortgaged in the interest of 
the landlord?—A. Yea. 
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Q. Are there many blacks that farm on this crop-sharing system, and who get 
advances on their half of the crop from the stores, who ever get out of debt, or 
will they ever get out of debt as long as they live?—A. Well, many of them do 
have their debts lapse over from year to year; but I think a majority get a clean 
settlement once in two or three years, when they have an exceptionally good crop 
or prices are a little high; consequently excess prices are charged to make up for 
the small amount of sales. 

G. And then start over again, making new debts?—A. Start over again; yes. 

Q. So they never get out of debt, practically?—A. Practically not. 

Q. That is, those who go in the crop and lien system, and who have also the 
store-lien system?—A. Well, they get out of debt. I think the majority of them 
get out of debt each year, in October, but start in again in January with a new 
one. It seems to be the only way they know how to get along at the present time. 
There are others, of course, who have a moderate bank account and who do busi¬ 
ness on business principles. I was told by the president of a bank in our place a 
few years ago—possibly it was the cashier; it was one or the other—that the larg¬ 
est depositor in our local bank at Fort Valley was a negro fanner: he had the 
largest deposit there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. I.. Harris.) What rate of interest is usually paid on loans?—A. 
From 8 to 12 per cent, and sometimes a bonus besides; on a note it is usually 8 to 
12 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) What is the time of the note, usually?—A. Itisusually 
from the spring months, when business begins, to October or November, at the 
end of the cotton season. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is money scarce in tho South?—A, Yes. 

Q. What i i the cause?—A. The majority of the bankers there who loan money 
have to get it from the North. There is not enough money in tho South to do the 
South's business. 

Q. What is the cause of that, if you know of any cause?—A. Well, I am not a 
financier and do not quite understand that. I do not believe I could answer it 
intelligently or satisfactorily. 

Q. Does production have anything to do with the scarcity of money?—A. Well, 
they have been producing a crop there of cotton which has only just allowed 
them enough to eat it up every year. That is the trouble. There have not been 
any great accumulations by the majority. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke,) Is there not a lack of capital? —A. There is a lack of capi¬ 
tal. The capital is all tied up in land; it is land capital; it is difficult capital for 
them to borrow on. 

Q. If there was as much wealth there as in tho North, there would be as much 
money? —A. Yes; probably. Their capital is largely real-estate capital, and that 
of course ties it up. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Why is it difficult to borrow on real-estate secur¬ 
ity?—A. The uncertainty of the income from it; the uncertainty of the landowner 
being able to pay notes when they become due; and, in case of foreclosure, the 
difficulty of quickly realizing on the land. More and more money is being offered 
in tho South on real-estate security at continually lowering rates of interest. I 
only speak now from surface indications, as what money I need I always borrow 
at the North; but I can see the general tone is that there is more money being 
offered at the South on real-estate securities at a lowering rate of interest. Money. 
I notice, has recently been offered at our own place at 7 per cent on real estate 
security. 

9- Do you look for that healthy condition to promise well for the future?—A. 
It is a blessing for some people to be able to borrow money, and it is a terrible 
curse to others. It is a misfortune for some to be able to borrow money, and the 
harder it is to get it, it makes them better off. Of course on broad general prin¬ 
ciples, the more money there is, and the cheaper the rate, better it is for the 
producers. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar. ) How frequently in the course of 12 months do you have 
use for money in the South in large quantities? Is it simply in the movement of 
the cotton crop?—A. It is in the movement ot the cotton crop from September to 
March. 


Q. First of all in your planting season, and then ultimately in your cotton 
gathering?—A. Yes; in the cotton gathering. 

Q. So there are months in the year in the South that any banker might as well 
close up his doors, as there is nothing to be done?—A. Well, so far as there is any 
profit in his business; of course he does a little business at all times, but it is mod¬ 
erate. It is but a few months of the year that there is a movement of money to 
any extent. 
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Q. Would that account for the high rate of interest and Bmall amount of capital 
you have there as floating capital for loans? For instance, you could utilize it 
nearly the entire 12 months of the year up North, and South only 2 or 3 months. 
Would that naturally bring a higher rate of interest down South?—A. Possibly 
some, but I think the uncertainty of the borrowers to quickly pay is the greatest 
difficulty. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Has land enhanced in value in a large part of the South, 
or has it been settling for quite a number of years?—A. My own experience as a 
fanner is that land values have been steadily lowering everywhere east of the 
Mississippi for the last 25 years, and I think it is no more in the South than any 
other section of the United States. 

Q. Well, cotton lands suffered very materially after the war, when they had to 
employ labor to cultivate the cotton?—A. First: then somewhat of an increase in 
prices, and then a decrease in the last 4 or 5 years, I think. 

Q. Have not some large plantations which were worth before the war $100 an 
acre or more settled as low as $5 or $6 per acre?—A. I can not think of any 
that were worth as much as $100 an aero that have settled at that rate. There 
are many plantations that were at one time worth $40 or $50 that have settled to 
as low as $5 to $8 per acre, but in onr section of Georgia, for the last 10 years, 
there has been a rather steady appreciation in agricultural values—very little, but 
a slight appreciation in the value. 

Q. Is that because of their being adapted to fruit culture, com culture, and 
diversification of crops?—A. I think on account of the diversification of crops and 
more largely the development of peach culture. 

Q. Is there a large section of the South or Georgia that is adapted to fruit cul¬ 
ture?—A, Yes. 

Q. A pretty large section?—A. A pretty large section; yes. A large section of 
Georgia and North Alabama, a section of South Carolina, and also Tennessee, are 
applicable to fruit lands. 

Q. What kind of agriculture are you engaged in in the North here?—A. I am 
producing fruits entirely; in Connecticut; plums, peaches, and apples. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How large i,s your Connecticut farm?—A. Well, 
the acreage under cultivation is about 300. It is not all one solid block. It is hard 
to find 300 acves of land contiguous that you can drive a team over in Connecticut. 
It is rolling land; it is scattered fields, rough and rocky, and then we have to take 
the elevated lands for onr fruits, because the frost will kill the buds in the valley 
in extreme cold weather in the winter; so we have to select extreme elevations. 

Your other questions, 15,16,17,18, and 19, are questions of immigration, of 
which there is very little in the South; practically none. 

As to the twentieth—the colored labor and the extent of it—I should say DO 
per cent of the agricultural labor in the South is negro labor; that is, labor that 
can be employed. My experience in handling labor both North and South is—of 
course in the North we use all nationalities—Yankees, Italians, Irish, Germans, 
Swedes, Poles, negroes, or anything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Not many negroes?—A. Not many negroes. They 
came there quite freely after the war, but most all of them drifted back South. 
I count that the negro labor of the South as the best agricultural labor in Amer¬ 
ica to-day. I will recommend them way ahead of our New England Yankee. 
The Yankee boys we think are perhaps a little smarter for some expert work, 
but for agriculture throughout the year I think the negro labor of the South, at 
least the section where I am located, the Black Belt, is the best agricultural 
labor in America to-day, and I can accomplish more work for (1 in Georgia than 
I can for $3 in Connecticut, and get the same crop result. I do not know as I can 
get the same final result, but as far as labor is concerned I can get as good results 
for $1 in Georgia as for $3 in Connecticut. 

Q. Is that because they pay so much less wages there?—A. No; in Georgia the 
average on my farm is about 65 cents as against $1.25 in Connecticut. The extra 
advantage is in the efficiency and the honesty of purpose and the faithfulness of 
the negro labor as compared with what we can get in Connecticut. I went South 
with the idea that the negro was a rather stupid creature and could be used only 
in the grosser lines of work, and I have learned different by using them for a 
number of years. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You would not think*then, that the best interest 
of the South would be for the negro to be colonized in some other part of the 
country, or in some other country?—A. I do not know what the Svuth could do; 
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Smth; it is the foundation of its prosperity; and the great future prosperity I see 
is the South, and believe in the South, is because they have such splendid labor 
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and such good labor. God pity the day when the negro leaves the South, or if 
they have to have labor from foreign countries to take the places of the negro. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they not require more serious direction in the work 
than the white labor in the North?—A. X do not think so. They need a clearer 
explanation at the start, and a more definite order. You can not leave as much 
to their judgment, but you give them a clear explanation of what you want, and 
a direct order to do it, then they will get along, and you do not need to follow 
them up any closer than you do the average white man; that is my experience. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Are they improving in efficiency?— A. Very much 
so, indeed. 

There are one or two points I want to speak about freely. I planted my orchard 
very largely on borrowed capital. An orchard will give no cash returns for 3 or 4 
years after it is planted. I needed an income; I needed money as quick as I could 
get it for the further development of the orchard. I looked about a little to see 
what might be done, and decided to grow some nursery stock, and so I planted 
largely of nursery stocks, planning when they had grown the first 6 months and 
were ready for grafting, that I would take some skilled men from the North, for 
about .$3 a day, to do the budding and .grafting. When the stocks were apparently 
ready to work upon, my superintendent and myself went out to test them and 
see if they were in the right condition, and we began a little budding. Myself 
and the other gentleman knew the art of budding. We took along a couple of 
boys, to or Hi years old. to tie the buds in after us. When we arrived at the 
house for dinner we found business matters calling ns to town, and we did not 
come back until nearly 2 o'clock, and we found those boys experimenting with 
budding. They were very much frightened. We examined what they had been 
doing and showed them a little, and they did so well at the first experiment that 
we spent the afternoon in instructing and watching them. The following morn¬ 
ing we brought out 4 boys to tie for us. To make a long story short, the negroes 
worked into our budding or grafting so that we never had to take any skilled labor 
from the North, and we have been growing from one to three million trees a year, 
and they have lieen propagated and grown by negro labor. The men do all the 
work and they are aided in the planting by the superintendent. They do good 
work. We have men on the place who have put in 2,500 buds a day. Any or you 
gentlemen here who tried to do a little budding yourselves in the early days would 
know that it is pretty good work for the best, the most efficient men in the 
Northern nurseries, to put in 3.000 a day, and they want $3 and $4 for it. 

Q. Are they honest and trusty?—A. Yes; I think so. They are like white folks 
in a good many things. A little instance of faithfulness: During the time of the 
Chicago Exposition my superintendent planned to go in September, and I was 
disappointed in (ping there. Some family sickness prevented my being on the 
place. After a little correspondence. 1 instructed him to go ahead and put the 
place in charge of ono of the negroes in the field work, and told the other one to 
stay about the house, and look after the house and barns, as it wasa good modern 
house and things needed looking after. The smierintendent was taken sick in 
Chicago, and it was five weeks before be returned, and he wrote mo that he found 
everything in perfect order as to cultivation and care. I went down a week or 
two afterwards, and I was thanking these two men who had charge, and one of 
the old darkies who had been placed in charge of the house, said; “ Captain, a 
heap of responsibility on dis old niggali. I knowed the boys on the plantations 
wouldn't make no trouble, but I’se Traid some ob dose town niggalis might make 
some trouble, so soon as I got through work nights, I got de old musket and kept 
up around the house till 2 o'clock evry morning; den I went and called Mose to 
feed de mules; and ho watched out the rest of the night.” 

I never saw a man in the North who would watch my property all night without 
special contract and extra wages. And that same man, in common with one 
other man—when the great freeze in Georgia destroyed the life of the fruit trees, 
I knew that my only salvation was to get along with as few men as I could; and 
tliat old darky came to me with tears in his eyes, and he said; “I know it cos’ 
heap money to build up an o’chad when dey won’t beah foh three o’ foah years, 
and it iB goin’ to be a ha’d pull on you. Just what I want to say is dis; We want 
you to cut our wages down one-half, and we will work for that till the trees get 
big enough to fruit again.” 

Gentlemen, that brought tears to my eyes; when they said they were willing 
to work on half wages until the orchard began to boar again. There is faithful¬ 
ness, and it is no wonder business goes on successfully when we have that kind of 
help, because it is loyalty for a man’s interest that is worth something; and they 
have shown it in various ways. 
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9 . Are they temperate in their habits, as a rule?—A. I think the darkey likes 
whiskey if he can get it; likes it pretty well; bnt the Georgia law of local option 
of the counties is pretty well enforced. I think more than three-fourths or the 
counties of Georgia are prohibition, and the law is pretty thoroughly enforced. 
There is no linuor sold in our county, and really, I am never troubled by it. I am 
seldom troubled by drunkenness. But occasionally, in fruit harvest, outsiders 
we do not know anything about—we get occasionally a blackleg in the crowd, 
and they go to Macon, which is in a “wet” county, and get a jug; andlbelieve 
there have been two carousals by a few. * 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips. ! Do you find any trouble in melon patches, about losing 
melons?—A. No. We plant melons enough to feed all; land is cheap; labor is 
cheap; and we simply plant a large field of melons, and then we give notice to 
everybody that they must keep out of the melon patch; and as soon as the mel¬ 
ons are npe they are usually picked, and every morning we bring a wagon load 
to the house and barn, and extra wagon loads are driven around to the cabins and 
are divided up. We grow them for the purpose of feeding the help on the place. 

Now, the question of pruning. The pruning of trees is scientific, and you can 
not let every man do it. Wo find the negroes are very adaptable, indeed. For 
instance, in this great freeze last year my superintendent took 1U men and 
instructed them; I took 10 more and worked with them, and in a few hours I got 
them onto the idea of pruning. We have 260.000 trees; the original 100.000 planted 
10 years ago, the other 160.000 representing an increase of the past (1 years. We 
have done well in our spraying since we have had insects and fungi. We have 
to have some chemical laboratories for making Bordeaux mixture, and various 
sprays we use. We found no trouble in teaching many of our negroes what to 
do, and how to do it, and when to do it. so that they mix the solution and do the 
spraying. 

Q. There is a possibility then, you think, of them becoming mechanics?— 
A. Yes. We have our own carpenter shop, and a number of our buildings have 
been built by the men on our place. Our own negroes build cabins on the place; 
they built my original packing house, and they did it all, except a white foreman. 
The second packing house I built, they built entirely, and they do all the crude 
carpenter work. We have a blacksmith on the place who does good blacksmith 
work. Of course, he does rather course welding, bnt he can shoe a horse, if 
necessary, and keeps all the farm tools and machinery in repair. 

Q. Is the character of your ground rolling ?—A. No; mostly level. 

Q. Does your water all come from springs?—A. Yes, and we have a force 
pump and forco it up. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a disposition among the colored people to 
accumulate property ?—A. No. It is the hardest thing in the world for a darkey 
to keep anything. They want to spend it. They are simply children, and they 
will do anything yon tell them to. We could pay them one-fourth of their wages 
every week and keep the other back, if we desired to, without any serious protest 
on their part. We ao urge upon them, and in a measure insist upon their saving 
a portion of their wages throughout the year, and when it comes Christmas time 
they want that surplus, and if we can encourage them to buy some staple article 
of household furniture or Borne staple necessity, we do so, and in that way they 
are furnishing their houses a little better each year. 

Q. Do they take good care of your tenant houses?—A. Fairly good; yqp. They 
have mostly been unpainted. Two years ago I told them that if they would keep 
them painted we would furnish the material if they would do the work; and it 
was very much to their delight, and they are now keeping them painted, and we 
are furnishing material and the other expenses, and they rather take a pride in 
painting them. 

Q. Do they take good care of your tools?—A. No. They are very careless and 
win leave them anywhere and everywhere, and we have to have very strict dis¬ 
cipline to make them take care of them. They have a tendency to drop a tool 
anywhere when through with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What kind of houses do you build for a tenant house, 
as a rule?—A. The original plantation houses of the South, I regret to say, were 
mostly 1-room affairs, 20 or 25 feet square, and those were mostly of logs. The 
modem house is a frame house, boarded and sheathed, with 8 rooms—a gen¬ 
eral family room, which is used only to put the family beds in, and then a separ¬ 
ate bedroom, and a kitchen. The general modem tenant house now, is a 8-room 
house. « 

, <? Have yon the inside of the places sheathed?—A. They oftentimes do paper 
these, but generally sheathe them; at least mine are sheathed, in all of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do they have cellars?—A. No. There are no cellars under 
any of them, and there is scarcely a white man in our county—so far as I know 
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I have the only house in the county that has a cellar under it; but I presume 
there are some others; but the large plantation houses have no cellars under them 
whatever, which is a very great mistake, I believe. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) There is no climatic reason to prevent them from 
having cellars?—A. Yes; it is a climatic reason; they are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary; so they do not have them, because they can get alongwithnut them. They 
do not know the value of them for cooling and caring for their family provisions 
in the summer, and for making the house warm for winter use. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Independently of the advantages of the cellar there, 
do they not usually utilize the Binall springs and the springhouses, and also the 
smokehouse?'—A. They do not have enough of them. 

Q. But usually on the large plantations they utilize them?—A. Yes. 

(After a recess from 1 to 2.45 p. m., the hearing of Mr. Hale was resumed, as 
follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When we took a recess we were on the topic of 
colored labor; have you anything further to say on that topic?—A. I think I cov¬ 
ered it pretty well this morning. The point I wanted to try to make at that time 
was that in the skilled or semiskilled work of either pruning and propagating or 
gathering of the fruit it requires a higher class of labor than the ordinary work of 
the farm. We found the negro abundantly able to carry his share with any other 
man; perfectly satisfactory. 

Q. Then you may pass to the sufficiency of the public school facilities.—A. The 
public school facilities of our section of Georgia are very good, considering the 
amount of money that they havo to put into them; they are very good, indeed, 
and are steadily improving, both for the whites and blacks. 

I am not sure what the law is as to compulsory school attendance, but there is 
certainly an apparent lack of compulsory attendance on the part of the blacks. 
I am not sure that there is any law that empowers local authorities to force them 
to go to school, as they do in other States, but I judge that not more than 60 per 
cent of the black children of school age do attend school, or if they do it is only a 
very short season of the year. That seems to be the trouble; but there is a larger 
per cent of whites that do attend—much larger per cent. 

Q. What is their capability as to learning?—A. I think they are as bright as the 
average of children of any nationality, under the conditions which surround them. 
We find they are quite bright. We nave at one time had a private school on the 
place so that they might have more schooling; and I occasionally went in there 
and I found that they were as bright as the average of school children. Of course 
the facilities are not nearly as ample as at the North, but I think they are capable 
of a reasonable amount of education. 

Q. Is the course of study adapted to the needs of the people in the country?— 
A. it is a general education, a general education in its simplest form; but to my 
notion the whole need of the South, both black and white, in the common school 
is, of course, the rudimentary education as a foundation and, I believe, some sim¬ 
ple text-books perhaps not directly pertaining to agriculture but in the line of 
agriculture, because it is the only way that you are going to reach those people 
with a practical education. The only opportunity they are going to have is in 
the common school. It seems to me, whether in connection with the courses of 
reading or how, but in simple language, perhaps to teach agricultural chemistry, 
as in the general rural-science series which is now being published—King on the 
Soil, Bailey’s Plant Breeding—Roberts on the Fertility of the Soil gives the whole 
foundation of plant life; and Voorliees on Fertilizers, which is in simple language; 
and one particularly important in the South is on Leguminous Plants and Nitro¬ 
gen, by Professor Hildgard, of the University of California; those are simple text¬ 
books, and yet deeply scientific and so practical that a very simple mind would 
get considerable from them. I do not know just how they would go into the 
course of study, but some one of those, or a number of them, ought to go into the 
rural schools of every section of America; and there is more need of it there than 
there is in any other section of the country, and it would be very valuable aid to 
those people. A majority of those people for a good many years are to get their 
living out of the soil; the wealth of the South largely lies in its soil, and that 
wealth will be brought out only by intelligent agriculture. 

S . That applies to white as well as colored?—A. Oh, l am referring both to 
te and black. 

In the way of technical education, in the State of Georgia there are two insti¬ 
tutions of a moderate degree of efficiency, one at Atlanta and another at Savan¬ 
nah, and I think there is one for girls at Milledgeville. I do not know very much 
shout it, but I know there is a little opportunity; and the State University of 
Georgia, which receives the agricultural funds from the Government under the 
original Morrill Act of 1862 and the supplementary one of 1890, is a classical insti- 
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tntion, but aims, of course, to do enough of agricultural and mechanical educa¬ 
tion to be enabled to receive that money, and that is about all. That is the trouble 
in a good many States. That money is not applied where it ought to be. It is 
misapplied: but I am not saying any more so in Georgia than in a number of 
other States of this country. Someway or somehow Congress ought to see that 
that money is used as it was intended to be. There are a few agricultural stu¬ 
dents there at that college and always have been, but agricultural education is 
not magnified as it ought to be. The general line of classical education in the 
South, and technical in a moderate way, is all tending to lead them away from 
agriculture instead of toward it; and the idea has been—not any more there than 
in any other section—that if a boy or a girl could get a little classical education 
they were going to be enabled to get a living in some way without working. 
But I believe if that same idea was applied to the education along agricultural 
lines, that there is a chance also to get a good living as easy as you could get it 
anywhere else, and be a king among men. I believe the best opportunity any¬ 
where today for education lies along agricultural lines, and I believe a young 
man’s chances to-day are better. And if our young men who are in Yale and 
Harvard, or high-class colleges of that kind, would put the same energy, same 
study, and same effort into a scientific agricultural education, and then apply 
that to their business as farmers, their chances of making money and getting 
ahead in the world are greater than they are in the professions. I would like to 
see some means arranged whereby the agricultural funds, so called, from the 
National Government would be applied directly for that purpose. 

Q. Has the agricultural college been successful in number of students and 
financial support?—A. Perhaps not. Kansas and Michigan are doing very well; 
perhaps the best in the country. Those are turning out a goodly number. Michi¬ 
gan is a marvelous success, and is turning some bright men out over the country. 
Kansas has done exceedingly well, and some of the other States. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not the success of the Michigan college due to 
the excellent foundation they originally gave it, being purely agricultural?—A. 
They caught on to the real idea of it at the start. The majority of the States at the 
time the first appropriation was made had aot begun to realize that fanning was 
anything more than mining—digging a little something out of the soil. To-day 
we go on the theory that it is a scientific business as much as manufacturing, as 
making and selling goods or hardware, and it needs an educated man to properly 
cany on the business. Michigan was one of the original States that saw the need 
of it; but the other States turned it over to their various classical institutions, 
and, of course, they had not a management who took any interest in the agricul¬ 
tural side of it. They were teaching the classics, and so that helped out along 
that line; and people were not led up in the way they should have been. When 
this new fund came along in 1890 those same institutions went out and gobbled it 
up wherever they could. 

Q. Have not you an agricultural society in the State or Georgia?—A. State 
Agricultural Society. 

Q. Why does not that foster this same idea of making a distinct school and 
utilizing this money under this law for it?—A. The matter has been agitated in 
the State both by the leading agriculturalists and by the society, but yon know 
the powerful influences that are always at work. The graduates of the Georgia 
University are in the law offices; they are in the newspaper offices; theyhave the 
power to control public opinion, and they do it. And Georgia is no worse in that 
respect than a great many States; not at all. 

G. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The complaint is pretty general?— A. The com¬ 
plaint is pretty general. Of course we have the Macon Institution, which is 
an educational institution also, and it is doing splendid work. I believe myself 
that, as many of the Southern States are comparatively poor and unable to ao as 
much as they would like, if this agricultural college fund were used throughout 
the Southern States in a series of agricultural institutes such as are are provided 
in some States, it wonld accomplish a wonderful uplifting. Keep it out of politics; 
put practical and scientific agriculturalists traveling about the State and holding 
meetings here and there, where you could get a dozen or 35 farmers and boys 
together; call in the school children, and carry it to the people; and if you could 
once get a thirst for that knowledge, it would take care of itself. I believe the 
national fund could be better used in a great many of these States, Georgia in 
particular, and others the same, by carrying to the people some form of agricul¬ 
tural interest in thatparticular. a 

* Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you know of any successful fanners who are 
graduates of agricultural colleges?—A. Yes; I know of a number in Massachu¬ 
setts. Connecticut, Michigan, and New York State. 
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Q. Do you think they succeed as well as those who have not gone to the agri- 
mltural colleges?—A. If they have, in connection with the education, a love of 
;lie soil and the business ability that the other man possesses, they far outstrip 
rim. The mere fact that they have an education will not make successful 
farmers if they have not a taste for the business and have not the same business 
ibility that they would have to put into any other business to succeed. 

Q. Do you think thev are more successful on account of that training?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they proved it so in actual life?—A. So far as they have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove it, it has followed in proportion as with others in other professions. 
There are many doctors and many lawyers and many managers that make a won- 
lerfnl failure of their profession; but the education is not at fault; it is the material 
,-ou have begun on; and if yon begin on the wrong material to make an educated 
tanner, you can not make a brilliantly successful man out of one that t would 
make a failure anyway. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state to tho commission, if you will, what 
the opportunity for capital is to earn something in the South invested in agri¬ 
culture.—A. I "think under intelligent business management that capital has as 
Tood an opportunity in the South as in any section of the United States. I am 
under the impression that in many lines it has a better opportunity, on account, 
:>f course, of the cheap labor and the cheap land and the long season in which 
work may bo carried on. Of course there are specialties in different sections of 
the United States where a man can do better, but on an average investment in 
agriculture, it seems to me to-day that there is a brighter outlook for it in the 
South than anywhere else. 

Q. In the Smith is it as good as capital invested in banking or manufacturing 
or merchandising?—A. Well, of course I can not speak from actual experience, 
as I have not been in any of those lines of business and am not closely acquainted 
with it. For myself, I should rather take my chances at agriculture, of better 
dividends. I believe with the same equipment for agricultural business that a 
man would have to put into manufacturing or banking—say mental equipment— 
that a fanner lias a better chance on an average. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is there any profit in watermelon raising in Georgia 
now?—A. No; it has been overdone. Occasionally a few will make money, but 
on the whole there is no profit, or very little. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Wliat have you to say in regard to the taxation of 
agricultural property?—A. The taxation of agricultural property is not excessive 
in the South; it is on a par with real-estate holdings. But in Georgia, and every¬ 
where else, real estate pays more than its equal share of taxation; but that does 
not apply to agricultural real estate any more than to any other real estate. It 
simply seems to he one of the unfortunate things of taxation that real estate, 
wherever it is, pays the taxes and the other property does not. But I do not 
think agriculture is paying in excess of any other real estate. Taxes are moderate 
there. Perhaps if they were more, and used more for the public benefit, it might 
be better. 

On this question of taxation, as to suggestions for modification and unification 
of tax methods, etc., it is a pretty hard proposition. But I have always had in 
mind that there should be a uniform law in every State that would require the 
listing of all property that a man owns once a year; a listing of everything he 
owns in the world. You can exempt as much of it as yon like, but once a year, 
under a very severe penalty, a man should render an account of all he owns in 
the world. 

CJ. Tangible and intangible both?—A. Yes; once a year, and then we will see 
what will escape. But once a year the citizen should go before the proper 
authority and make oath and put on record all the property he owns in the world. 
Anil I am rather in favor of an income tax. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In the States?—A. IntheStates. I think that an income 
tax is certainly a just tax, a fair tax to everybody; and I believe in some sort of 
an income tax. I believe myself that a graduated income tax is not unjust, but 
I would have everybody a taxpayer. I think the humblest citizen, the man work- 
ing for the smallest wages, if he paid a little bit of a tax, would have more inter- 

a 1 ? “ a ltK i a l government and in his State government and be a better citizen 
and look a little sharper after how the money was spent. I would make it very 
light on one with a limited income, but I could like to see that done—a graduated 
income tax that shonld touch everybody. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you not think that there are a great many persons 
engaged in business whose incomes it would be impossible to tell each year?—A. 
WoU, I would not ask a man to swear to an impossibility, but a man can oome 
pretty near knowing what hie income is from year to year. 
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Q. In the case of great banks and great industries, where persons are running 
rolling mills, for instance—have a large amount of money out—they often lose 
very largely, and in this year it would be a loss to them.—A. Well, if you do not 
have an income, you can not lose what you do not have. 

Q. They have an income, but it is out in paper that is not due. Is that to be 
put in as an income?—A. Well, they would not put it in. If it was uncertain or 
of doubtful value, you would not count it. 

Q. Very frequently it is earned down in the banks as loss.-jA. I do not think 
anybody would be compelled to pay taxes if they did not have the income. 

Q. There is another case, in which persons engaged in the manufacturing busi¬ 
ness make a very considerable amount of money in one year and yet nave a 
very largo debt—carry a very large amount of borrowed money. Does it not affect 
their credit very frequently if they give their income one year and do not give 
any the-next year? Are hot they liable to fail, because creditors will desire to 
collect everything they can?—A. No. I think not; for a man's credit stands 
largely on his moral character and his uprightness in doing business and whether 
he does his business squarely and in a strightforward way. I have found in my 
own experience in a limited way in dealing with banks and bankers that they 
want to know what yon are doing as an individual—a clean, straightforward way 
of doing business, whether it is up or down. Now, in Georgia this year the frost 
came along and wiped everything out. Not a dollar of income in 1809, whereas 
in 1898 there was a large income. 

It was stated as to the income tax, the war tax, that persons would give in 
an income one year, and failing to make any income the next year, would give 
one in to sustain their credit.—A. Well, if they are as shaky as that, let them go 
down; but I do not think.any square-toed, upright business men have got into 
difficulty by having the public to know the facts. I think they stood stronger. 
I think to keep it covered up is an injury to the men. I think a straightforward, 
open understanding of things is better for honorable business men. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Do yon not think that if there was an exposfi of the 
credit of individuals and firms demanded by the State, that it would really be 
injurious to the credit of a great many concerns that come to bad debts and bad 
markets and slack times and must go to the banks to tide over, and temporarily 
assume debts that did not belong to the properons years? Would it not be apt to 
shake the credit of persons and films with the bankers, and even with the general 
public?—A. It might with a very few, but I do not think enough so as to affect 
the business interests of the country at all. 

Q. Do you not think that half the business of this country is done on credit?— 
A. Oh, probably more than that. 

Q. But we will say safely half.—A. Safely half, and probably more. 

Q. And credit is one of the most touchy things in the commercial world—the 
easiest thing that can bo overturned. Would not that be the difficulty in these 
State income taxes? In the second place, the weakness very often of individuals 
and firms who, without thus having to expose that weakness, could swim through 
and ultimately recover in the succeeding year or a few years after—would it not 
tide over, as if were, a good many difficulties that every man lias in his business?— 
A. It might tide them over. 

Q. Have there not been times in your own life that you would not care that 
everybody would know?—A. 1 have been in some very tight places. Miave been 
in the mud a good many times very deep; but when I was deepest in the mud and 
things were the worst off I always went to my bankers and told them the very 
worst of everything, and I found I had no trouble in getting on. 

Q. Bnt if you were in a position in the city of Macon with four or five men in 
the same business actively competing-A. (Interrupting.) I would be will¬ 

ing to risk it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there not another class? Where a company is engaged 
in business with not a very large capital, as a good many industries of this country 
are, and they give in an income that is a very large income to the capital invested, 
and capitalists see that there is a great profit in this business, and they put in a 
very much larger capital than the thing demands—than the concern does—may 
they not be bankrupted by exposing their business to the general public?—A. The 
trusts are doing that now anyway. , 

The question of migration—there is very little migration from that section to 
other parts of the country, except some farmers go to the Southwest, where they 
. think the land is more fertile, Texas and Arkansas; bnt the/are very few in 
number. 

As to the decline in prices of agricultural products, there is a general decline, 
but, with the exception of cotton, I question whether the decline is any greater 
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than it is in manufactured goods and supplies that a man has to buy; so that 
one offsets the other. I think, with the exception of cotton, that the general 
decline of agricultural prices has been kept pace with by the manufactured 
products and the general supplies a man has to buy. 

As to the decline of agricultural lands, which we touched upon this morning, 
in our section of Georgia it is slowly increasing in value—very slowly, but surely 
increasing. 

Q. That is, since the great decline it is beginning now to advance?—A. It is 
beginning somewhat to advance. 

Q. From the great decline several years ago?—A. Yes, that general decline; 
and that general decline was both on the Atlantic coast and along the Mississippi 
River. But there is land within 20 miles of Washington which is cheaper than it 
is in the plain of Kansas, and it is actually better for people to buy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you account for that?—A. Well, the 
advertising and the hurrah for the West and all that, and the people “here not 
readily adjusting themselves to the new agricultural conditions. They were 
living on the old-time agriculture of Maryland and Virginia, and the people 
have not, enough of them, readjusted themselves to the new conditions. There 
is wonderfully fine land in this immediate vicinity that is certainly going to be 
worth a great deal, and the land is here, money is here, and the market is here 
for a class of products that the Westerners can not grow. 

As to the decline in the productive condition of the soil, I touched upon that 
this morning. The surface of the soil of the South and of the whole Eastern 
country, the South particularly, has been skinned over and over again, and it is 
a desolate-looking land. Down deep it is rich in the mineral elements that are 
needed for plant production. It is a country where the grasses do not naturally 
grow, and it has been left bare a great deal of the time after the crop lias been 
taken off, and the nitrogenous matter and the organic matter has grown out of 
that soil. There is no question about that—that it is lacking in nitrogenous mat¬ 
ter. But by deep plowing and starting a now condition of the soil you are going 
to favor it by furnishing everything in the way of potash and phosphoric acid 
that seems to be needed for a great many years, and by growing the green crops 
and leguminous crops that have the ability to gather nitrogen from the air; all 
the nitrogen that is needed may be gathered. 

Q. What leguminous crop do you grow in Georgia?—A. The cowpea is the 
best, and the Japanese soy liean; and there is another, the velvet bean, that is said 
to be the best of all, but I have not tested it, 

Q. Is the reproduction rapid under that treatment?—A. Oh, yes; yon can build 
up land wonderfully, to my notion. 

Q. (By Mr. Phil,lips.) How do you build up the land in that way—by plowing 
it under?—A. By plowing under those green crops and those sorts of plants that 
have tubercles on the roots and have the ability to absorb the nitrogen from the 
air. And when they have got their growth, by plowing them up they have put 
their nitrogen in the soil, which is the most costly element of plant food. The 
potash and the kainite cost 5 cents a pound; phosphoric acid costs 7 cents; the 
nitrogen costs from 16 to 20 cents; and yet they need not buy a dollar’s worth of 
it. That most expensive of all elements of the raw material is in the air. In a 
moderate way they do grow these plants there, and they get some seed. They 
rarely plow tnom under, and they save some seed to sow next year; and by plow¬ 
ing under the plants, stubble, and roots, the next year they get some wonderful 
crops. I have seen some cornfields in Georgia which, I am told by old planters, 
by planting the corn 5 feet apart and then ripping out the middle and Bowing 
peas and letting them grow until the frost killed them in the fall, and then plow¬ 
ing under, and the following year bedding up over there, and planting a row of 
corn there, and having the cowpeas in the middle where the corn row was 
before—that for 50 years there have been corn crops taken off that land without 
the application of any other fertilizer. 

Q. In a moderate way?—A. Only in a moderate way, yes; but instead of 
planting such a moderate acreage as they did, and leaving the land bear year 
after year, and letting the sun burn the nitrogen out of it—u by deeper plowing 
and better tilling they cultivate the land and by using more fertilizers, and have 
the balance growing with a leguminous crop, to buildup the rest of the land, why, 
there are wonderful possibilities. On account, I say, of the cheap labor it is 
easily done. 

Q', (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any plant food returned at allfromthe cotton 
plant?—A. No. 

, 9 ‘ Takes everything out practically?—A. Takes everything out. It is only 
this type of plants that have the tubercles on the roots. The cowpeas, the 
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vetches, and the soy beans and the clovers are about the only class of plants 
that collect nitrogen from the air. The clovers do not ordinarily grow very well 
in the South. 

Q. Ordinarily how long does the pasturage last in the South?—A. What do you 
call pasturage? There is not any pasturage; scarcely none at all. We are below 
the limit of the English grasses; none of our best English grasses grow there. In 
our bottom lands in certain places the Bermuda grass grows, but it is killed by 
the first frost in the fall. 

Q. Then there is not much uso for dairying down there as Jo the growing of 
grasses?—A, Not as the the Northern man dairies; but it is good for a class of 
feed. 

Q. What class of feed do you supply in place of our grasses?—A. Com fodder 
and pasturage—the Bermuda grass and the cowpeas, and plants of that kind. 
We make our hay—I will touch that a little later on another line. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Can you raise any hay there?—A. Oh, yes. 

As to the increase in the acreage under cultivation, I think there is practically 
little advantage in the increased acreage. There is too much under cultivation 
anyway, but there is a change going on from cotton to fruits and vegetables of 
various kinds. There is considerable change in Georgia and the change is all for 
the better, and the more of it that is going on the better. 

Now, question 34, “Its effect on production, on prices, and on profits." This 
change increased the value of production from 200 to 1.000 per cent; it increased 
the cost of production also, and so there comes the question of profits that the 
chairman was touching on a little while ago. While the profits are all the way 
from nothing up to 10 times the cotton profit in different years, it is uncertain. 
The average is good, but some years it is nothing and other years they are mod¬ 
erate, and other years they are excessive. It is uncertain, but uses more labor per 
acre and requires more skilled labor, which makes higher wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You are pretty well supplied in that climate with rain, 
are you?—A. Yes; the rainfall is somewhat greater than it is here, but it is a little 
precarious. We have some severe droughts. Hero is a point in the changing from 
cotton to the finer fruits: An acre of melons or fruits gives the railroads IS times 
the tonnage an acre of cotton does; 15 times the tonnage per acre over cotton to 
the railroads; and while I do not know what cotton freights are, they also give 
the railroads a higher price per ton besides giving them 15 times as much freight 

S er acre. We pay them a higher price per ton for the fruit; so it is certainly a 
ecided advantage to the railroads to have a change in the crons. Of course, they 
make various rates on the different fruits. Watermelons they bring at a very low 
rate because they have had to do it or they could not do any business at all. On 
our higher grade fruits, fine fruits, they charge us a very heavy rate; as I told 
you, $285 a car to New York City, and $90 more to Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) About how many tons do you ship in a car?—A. 
Well, about a 24,000-pound car. 

The question of bonanza fanning here—that has not got hold down there to any 
extent, in fact not at all. There are of course some large cotton planters and 
some very large fruit and vegetable farms. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is that proportionate to the rate charged from Califor¬ 
nia for California fruit?—A. No, we pay far more than California does propor¬ 
tionately. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Speaking of bonanza fanning, can a man n«i several 
farms, or let them out to renters, and make interest on the money invested in those 
farms, do you think?—A. I could not do it myself. If I were to attempt to do it 
I should want to take the management and hire the labor and pay for it, and have 
absolute control, rather than to risk it with renters. I think a man can go South 
with capital, manage it himself and hire his labor, and can make splendid divi¬ 
dends on his capital. I think there are a number of opportunities in various lines 
which I will speak of in a few moments where I believe a man can make from 10 
to 20 pr cent in the South if he manages them himself and if he would apply 
himself closely to details. 

Q. You mean apply the same business methods?—A. The same methods; the 
same brains, that must go into any other business to be successful. 

“Organization of the farmers.” There are no permanent organizations of the 
farmers covering the whole State. There are local organizations there. At one 
time the Grange and the Farmers' Alliance were both there, but both tumbled 
into politics, and thought they were going to benefit agriculture entirely by legis¬ 
lation. They began at the wrong end. If they had made thdin educational 
institutions for the fanner and taught them to mind their own business and 
become better business men they would have succeeded better, but where they 
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tumbled into politics as they did, particularly in the South, they all went down. 
I do not believe that either the Alliance or the Grange has a subordinate organi¬ 
zation in that State. They have a State agricultural society and a State hor¬ 
ticultural society. The horticultural society particularly is a live, practical 
institution, with a membership of 300 or 800 in different sections of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) On a nonpartisan basis?—A. Certainly. You can 
not do business on a partisan basis. The Grange as an organization is doing 
splendid work in some States where it is working as an educational organization. 
It is doing splendid work in many States of this Union; there is no question 
about it. It is the best farmers’ organization that there is in America, and it is 
a useful organization and it is doing a great deal of good. But in some States 
where it was thought the only way it was going to improve agriculture was to be 
in the statehouse there and the Capitol here, it did not do the fanners any good 
or help them very much; but taking the organization as a whole it is a good thing. 
In Michigan, New York, California, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and ml 
the New England States the Grange is doing grand work for agriculture. You 
may help or hinder it in a moderate way, but most of it we make ourselves. I 
do not believe you can ever legislate prosperity into any particular class of indi¬ 
viduals entirely. 

Q. You think the farmer can not help himself by going to the corner grocery 
and whittling on a box?—A. Well, he may have a little fun out of it, but I do 
not want to do business that way. 

On the question of organization, I believe there should be organizations of 
farmers for educational purposes and they should be in every community. 

As to cooperation the farmers can cooperate in a moderate degree in produc¬ 
tion—not very much; but they can in finding markets and distributing their 
crops. There is the most important chance for farmers to cooperate in a business 
way; in the even distribution of their crops. Cotton, of course, is a little differ- 
ent from some of them, because that finds certain markets anyway; goes through 
certain channels. 

“ Present production in relation to consumption and existing markets.” I do 
not think there is enough study among the agriculturists of the South as to the 
market conditions of America and what they demand in the home markets par¬ 
ticularly. Now, Georgia is buying hay; Georgia is buying corn and meat and 
canned goods and dried fruit and so on, and mules—that she profitably can 
produce at home every one of them. I do not know about mules; how she can 
produce them; I question whether Kentucky and Tennessee cannot produce them 
cheaper, because it is a natural grazing country there; but Georgia is buying 
train loads of these things, and she ought to produce herself all the hay she 
wants, all the corn and all the meat and canned goods, dried goods and all 
those things. Atlanta. Macon, Savannah, and all the small towns over the State 
are buying baled hay from the North, and I have never known any home-grown 
hay to be sold there. I do not say it has not sold, because I have never watched 
the market, and I have not had to buy it; but I have never known outside hay 
to be below $16 a ton; and corn at about the Bame price as in the high-priced 
northeastern markets where no com is grown. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What do you chiefly raise for hay?—A. I raise the nat¬ 
ural crab grass hay, with cowpeas. Fot instance, I take out a crop of hay and 
leave that land to itself; the next summer it will be bare; nothing green growing 
on tin; land; then plow it in midsummer; midsummer down there is June or the 
1st of July; and the crab grass will grow up as thick as weeds, and by sowing 
one-half bushel of cowpeas per acre at time of plowing, I will have a splendid 
crop of hay. 

Q. Is that as good as the Northern hay, baled hay?—A. I never have analyzed 
it, but I know that from the way it puts a glossy coat on horses and the way the 
Jersey cow gives down rich milk, it is as good as the timothy and clover hay we 
have at the North. 

Q. Are your cows bothered much with ticks in that climate?—A. No. I only 
keep enough for my family so I can have milk and cream. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the hay as cheap as it is in the North, that we 
feed cattle?—A. Of course, in the Norm it can be grown cheaper, without the 
expense of delivering it; but down there you must set that down and add it to 
the cost of the hay. 

Q. How deep do you plow?—A. I plow about 8 inches. I do not know of many 
°*®y neighbors around there, with a few exceptions, that plow more than 8 or*. 

*«• (By Mr. Clarke.) You plow about as deeply there as they do anywhere in 
the country?—A. Yes. Not all of my land is plowed 8 inches; with some soil it 
is not well to turn up as muoh as that; it is a light brown loam on the surfaoe 
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and red clay subsoil. Sometimes it is not well to turn up so much of the subsoil 
at one plowing. It is better to plow a little deeper each year. 

Q. Do you you plow your orchards?—A. Oh, yes; do not plow"them as deeply, 
but the orchards are kept thoroughly cultivated every year; every inch of the land. 

Q. Thoroughly fertilized?—A. No, only moderately fertilized. I went there 
with the plan of using many thousand tons a year, but I found that there is fer¬ 
tility enough in the land to grow beautiful trees and beautiful fruit if I only 
stirred it up and got it out. „ 

Q. But such a thing is necessary in that line?—A. In the course of time; but it 
would be unwise, it seems to me, for a business man to buy phosphoric acid and 
potash to put on that land when there is enough in there to last 100 years; so I 
would stir up the land and bring the particles together to get this chemical 
action which comes from those minerals. Have any of you ever been up to Gen¬ 
eral Bidwell’s place in Chico, up near Sacramento? He was a candidate for Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. He is one of the nicest men in America, and he owns 
40,000 acres of land in the Sacramento Valley. He does business on a tremen 
dous scale, gang plows running by steam and turning over 8 furrows at a time, and' 
when it is done the wheat is broadcasted and hurriedly harrowed in. And on a 
little corner taken out of this farm there is 500 acres owned by a woman, and this 
land is plowed by a single team of mules and a good stiff plow, and turned over 
well and then it is harrowed well and' cross-plowed, and then she harrows it 
again and smooths it down. For a number of years General Bidwell’s average 
yield of wheat has been 15 bushels to the acre, and Mrs. Jones’s has been 85. 
There is a tremendous lesion to the farmer on the fertility of the soil. She has 
more than doubled its productive capacity by better cultivation, and they have 
not even thought of nominating her for President yet. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Does she use any fertilizer?—A. They do not either 
one of them use any fertilizer; it lies wholly in the deep and more thorough 
stirring of the land over and over again. 

Q. You do not think that could be kept up for years without the use of fertili¬ 
zers?—A. Yes, I do. I believe that a large majority of the land in America to-day 
has mineral elements enough in it to last for centuries, and by supplying nitrogen 
in any way you like, but most cheaply by taking it freely from the air, I believe 
the fertility of much of our so-called worn out land in the Atlantic coast States 
can be made to increase; the productive value of our lands may be made to 
increase through intelligent practical agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would that apply in New England as well?—A. 
That applies in New England. 

9- (By Mr. Farijuhar.) Is not the character of the crops which have been 
uniformly grown in this section, through Maryland and elsewhere—the cotton and 
tobacco—such that they have exhausted the soil thoroughly?—A. Well, certain 
crops, of course. Both of those crops would take a good deal of potash. 

Q. Continuous cropping has been the custom there; no diversity or variation in 
cropping at all?—A. Rotation of crops will strengthen the land; there is no ques¬ 
tion about that. I say still I believe I could take any man who wants to go at it 
right, and get good tobacco and cotton continuously out of the same land, and at 
the same time maintain the fertility of the soil. 

Q. You have that in Connecticut?—A. Yes. 

Q. You find that among the Connecticut growers of tobacco?—A. No, not 
many; not very many of them. It is easier to buy a little more fertilizer; but in 
the Connecticut Valley, where they have been growing tobacco all my life and 
before, the land is more fertile to-day than it was 80 or 40 years ago. 

Q. By artificial means?—A. By artificial means. I do not want you to think 
that the lands in the Connecticut Valley are going back; they are more fertile than 
ever: and that is done by buying outside fertilizers. The tobacco has not exhausted 
the Connecticut Valley; it Is richer than it ever was. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you mean that the soil would be richer by growing 
crop sifter crop of tobacco every year without fertilizing?—A. No. 

<J. There is no way of keeping it up but by using the fertilizer?—A. I mean to 
say that it has grown richer there by using fertilizers. But here I say we could 
maintain the fertility, and much of the land in Virginia and much in the South 
could be made over and improved from its present condition, by plowing under 
these leguminous crops. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) Do you grow any tobacco in Connecticut?—A. I do not; 

I did for a good many years. * 

(Q. You are familiar with the tobacco culture?—A. Yes, born right in it. 

Q. Do you think some of the crops can be substituted for tobacco to advan¬ 
tage?—A. What do you mean by advantage? 
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Q. Well, would something else pay as well, all things considered?—A. Well, 
hat depends on the man, what his taste is, what his training is. No, I think for 
he average planter of tobacco in the Connecticut Valley, it is probably the best 
:rop he can get; probably tho best money crop he can get. He has been educated 
» grow it, and it is about all he knows; and he can not learn, because it is what 
re has been brought up in. 

Q. Well,all those fanners carry on some diversified agriculture?—A. Verymany 
if them do, and have a cow or two. They have hay enough to feed their own 
inimals. The most prosperous are those who have tobacco in connection with 
lairying and market gardening; but after all, most of the farmers that grow 
tobacco grow that as the one staple crop. 

On the question of overproduction, there is no question. There is an overpro¬ 
duction of cotton. Possibly there would have been an overproduction of peaches 
if it had not been for the freeze. The high prices tempted too many to go into it, 
but the freeze balanced up things. There is an underproduction in most every¬ 
thing else in the South. 

■ Q. (By Mr. C. .T. Harris.) Would not the market for peaches be much greater 
if the freight were cheaper?—A. Probably; and yet freight that would make a 
nice profit to the carrier would not make enough difference in the price to affect 
the consumer scarcely one way or the other. I hardly think it would affect the 
consumption at all. What would affect the consumption would be a better and 
a more even distribution. There are markets which are overloaded, like Phila¬ 
delphia. Chicago, and New York, while there are towns of 50,000 inhabitants that 
have not a crate. A better distribution would double the production and con¬ 
sumption, probably. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there not improvement from year to year in distribu¬ 
tion?—A. Yes, moderately so. I have had no trouble myself; but there are a 
great many who have. 

The question of diversification of agriculture—we touched on that. Certainly 
the only hope of agricultural salvation in the South is diversity of agriculture. 
That is the only hope. The things to be raised I have touched upon in part; hay 
for sale as a commercial crop in the State, to our own people. I will not talk 
about shipping any out until they have supplied their own market. Then corn 
and dairy products. There are thousands of dollars worth of dairy products 
brought into the South from the North, which probably can be produced a little 
cheaper at the North; but when you add the freight on them, the producer in the 
South can produce them as cheaply as the man at the North, with the freight 
added. It is done by artificial growth, instead of trusting to native pasturage. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the reason timothy, red top, and such rich 
grasses do not grow in the South?—A. The reason is that the long, hot summer 
seasons burn them out. I presume the time will come when we shall discover 
from some place in the world grasses that are adapted to that climate that will 
grow naturally all over that land. There is a grass which many of them have 
down there and do not like, because they say when it once gets in your land you 
can not get shut of it. It is Johnson grass, a species of sorghum, but cut early 
in its growth it will make excellent crops of hay. two or three in a year. I wish 
I could givo you the name of a gentleman just below Augusta, on the Savannah 
River, who is making a splendid living on nothing but. hay, Johnson grass, living 
on 100 acres of land and making a splendid living off those tliree crops a year, a 
profit of about $7,000 annually. ■ 

Q. Does not have to replant it?—A. Does not have to replant it and has the best 
home market. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That is not true the whole year round?—A. Oh, yes, prac¬ 
tically; but they object to it, because they can not get shut of it. It persists in 
staying in your land, but it also gives yon a good bank account. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) What do yon say this grass looks like?—A. The name 
is Johnson grass. It is a coarse grass. Well, you know what we call water grass? 

Q. Yes.—A. A coarse grass like that. I think its botanical name is Sorghum 
halepeme. 

Q. Would that grow on upland, or does it require river bottom?—A. It wants 
rather a moderate bottom land, I think. I should say on very dry lands it would 
not succeed. 

Corn is grown in moderate quantity but not enough to supply the cities and, 
towns and hardly enough to supply the plantations. Some planters, with the ' 
* >r n e cott ° n , h ave been raising com to help them out. 

Q- (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) If good cultivatiou is required in raising com, 
what would be the success?—A. Doubling the crop. I have produced on an 80 
acre tract 8,800 bushels at one crop. 
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Q. That is not bad.—A. That is about 40 bushels to the acre. I sold it at 70 
cents a bushel to my neighbors who were selling 7 cent cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there silos in the South?—A. Very few silos; they 
wifi come with dairying. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Evidently you do not raise all the product you con¬ 
sume in Georgia?—A. No. There is lots brought in; it ought all to be grown 
there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon have no idea of the amount paid out for 
products grown outside?—A. No; but it is enormous. At every little town you 
see railroads unloading the product the whole year through. , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Cotton pays for it?—A. Cotton pays for it, and yet 
the cotton lands could produce all these supplies, and they could be sold right 
there at home at a high price. 

Q. You have been there 10 years; during the whole time that you have been 
acquainted with Georgia agriculture, has there been any persistent conscientious 
agitation of this diversification of crops, attempting to raise their own truck and 
their own corn, and other things that take Georgia money into other States? 
Has there been systematic and intelligent discussion oi these questions among 
farmers, in the Grange, or in the newspapers?—A. Through the State agricul¬ 
tural societies; and it has been impressed upon the people by the agricultural 
department of the State. They have a commissioner of agriculture, and for 0 or 
8 years that has been strongly impressed upon the people by the monthly bulletin 
or letter from the department of agriculture, which has been printed by most of 
the newspapers in the State; but it seems to need a practical demonstration to 
carry it nght to the people. It is working. It is being done in sections of the 
State; a steady improvement all the time. No question about that. 

Georgia is a wonderful State for grape growing, but not particularly fine for 
marketing, because, for some reason at present unknown to horticulturists, grapes 
shipped from the South at the time they mature in the summer, after being off the 
vine for a day or so, the berries drop from the bunch, and there are no perfect 
bunches of grapes. It seriously interferes with the marketing, but there is cer¬ 
tainly a fine opportunity for growing grapes in the South for wine making. They 
grow grapes of high quality, rich in sugar, and make some of the finest wine made 
anywhere in America, and if the wine industry is of profit anywhere in America, 
it certainly can be made so there. 

Fine tobacco is another industry. The southern part of the State can grow a 
very fine grade of tobacco, and it is being done in a moderate way, and is an 
industry that can be developed very largely there. 

The production of nuts: We are importing a great many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of nuts from foreign countries. The pecan can be grown to 
advantage in many sections of the State: it is grown in a moderate way, and its 
extended planting is being agitated. I am growing chestnuts down there. I have 
taken some of the Japanese chestnuts, by taking our native American chestnuts 
and planting and grafting them. There are Some [showing chestnuts] grown 
from the graft, and I have 10 acres of these started, and they are as sweet as our 
native American chestnuts, yet as large as horse chestnuts. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) These are the Japanese chestnuts?—A. Yes; they were 
grown in Georgia two years from the graft. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How large do these trees grow?— A. They do not grow 
as tall as our American variety here at the North; they are broad and ^reading, 
and grow as large as an apple tree ordinarily. I was offered 40 cents a pound for 
these chestnuts m New York at wholesale at the time they were ripe. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many pounds could you grow on an acre of the 
ordinary orchard?—A. 1 wonld have to estimate a little. I should judge from 
about 00 to 75 bushels to the acre. Of course that price is a fictitious price at the 
present time—a high price; but they wonld be worth on the market and ydu could 
sell a train load at 10 cents a pound, 

Q, How many ponnds in the bushel?—A. About 50; {5 a bushel. They have 
never been troubled by the weevil, as are our native American chestnuts, so far. 
They have not been troubled with it, and the scientists are trying to find out why. 
I Simply speak of that as one of the new industries. People want the product. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They have the Hame flavor?— A. Oh, yes. There are some 
large varieties grown in France and Spain which arewoody, tasteless, and not 
good at all; they are used in making soups, stuffing turkeys etc.; but these are 
sweet like our little American chestnuts. ». 

. <3- (By Mr. A. L Harms.) The possibilities of the South, if employed, would 
be wonderful?—A. I think so. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do prunes grow there?— A. We can grow the prune 
plutn there, but I doubt if we can compete with California, because it has such a 
wonderful climate for drying in the open air. But we are growing Japanese 
plums there with wonderful success, and they are furnishing a very fine product. 
The European plums, which we grow all over the United States, will not thrive in 
the South, but this race of plnms from Japan will. They have a thicker skin, and 
they cover a season of three months, and they are better than the Europeanplums 
in many ways. That is a new industry just springing up, and because of their 
tough skins they can be shipped all over the United States while in their green 
state, and they are far preferable to anything that can be produced in California. 

Q. How do they compare with the ordinary plum in flavor?—A. Much the same, 
with the difference in variety. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Does that thicker skin result in their with¬ 
standing the attacks of insects?—A. You find the insect stings on them, but 
rarely find a worm inBide. I will give this as a scientific chap made the state¬ 
ment, who has studied them for the past two years. I find Japanese plums with 
from one to nine marks of the crescent the curculio makes—its sign is a little 
crescent cut in the skin. I have found from one to nine stings on Japanese 
plums, different specimens on the tree, and not a single worm in any of them, 
and have followed it up for a number of years. A Cornell University scientist, 
who studied the thing, claims that the skin is so thick and tough and grows so 
rapidly, it crushes the egg before it hatches. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Will these plums grow in a Northern climate? Can 
you grow them in Connecticut?—A. Oh, yes; all over the United States. It is a 
wonderful new race of fruit which has come to this country and is particularly 
suited to the South. You can grow it as cheaply as apples. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are you troubled with black knot in the fruit busi¬ 
ness?—A. Black knot does not trouble that kind of plums; it troubles all the 
European plums and the English Morello cherries; and some other of that class. 

Another line of industry which will thrive down there on account of cheap 
labor is nursery stock, which is sold, of course, and planted most largely through 
the North, and which is expensive to produce in the North on account of high- 
priced labor. Georgia can grow as fine a tree, peach, plum, pear, or apple, in one 
year as the nursery regions of the North can produce in two years. That is a 
decided advantage, and then, of course, being a younger tree, it is more thrifty 
looking, slicker, and more attractive to the customer. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Due to your longer summer?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do they thrive in the North?—A. It does not matter where a tree of a 
known variety is produced as to its harvest. Take the Baldwin apple or the Con¬ 
cord grape or the Bartlett pear—they are adapted to a wide region of country, 
and whether propagated in Florida, Virginia, New Jersey, or Canada, it will not 
make any difference in its transplanting into another section of the country. 

Q. How about its ripening its fruit?—A. Now there is not anything in that at 
all, after the first year. 

Q. You say trees grown in the South of a given variety thrive equally well in 
almost any part of the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the place where the stock is grown have any influence over the period 
at which it ripens its fruit when transplanted to another section of a different 
climate?—A. No; not if it is a standard variety that is known in that country. 
Now I name these varieties, the Baldwin apple, the Concord grape, and the Bart¬ 
lett pear, which will thrive equally well all over the United States, no matter 
where they were born. If 1 were taking seedlings I would not dare to take a 
seedling which originated in Georgia and plant it in New Jersey or northern Ver¬ 
mont with any hope of success, because it is of Southern origin, and properly 
belongs to that climate. 

Now as to this question of bringing from the South to the North or from the 
North to .the South, there has a little error crept in there which people do not 
seem to quite understand. It takes trees a little while to accustom themselves to 
the habits of the country. I may take four peach pits from one common source, 
®»d I will plant two in Connecticut and two in Georjpa. I will come here to 
Washington, just midway, and take the old Crawford peach, get buds from it and 
send two to Connecticut and two to Georgia, and propagate four Crawford peaches, 
two m Connecticut and two in Georgia. I will grow them there until 1 year old, 
and then take one from Connecticut to Georgia and one from Georgia to Copea* 
nectiout. The first warm day that comes in Georgia—in January or the 1st <9 
February, Hie tree that was propagated in Connecticut will begin to grow and 
throw out buds, while the one raised there in Georgia will lay perfectly dormant 
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and think to itself if it does not say, “ You Yankee fool, you had better keep 
quiet." And finally one day the frost will come and get him, and the Georgia 
Cracker will say, “ I told you so.” About the middle of February, say, or the tot 
of March, when conditions are ripe, that Georgia baby will begin to grow, and the 
Connecticut baby will grow again if not killed outright; and the next year the 
Yankee will not do as before, but will sprout at the same time and do the same 
as the Cracker. 


Q. And ripen the fruit the same?—A. Yes. On the other h%nd in Connecticut, 
the one raised in Georgia will lie dormant until the middle of May, being dis¬ 
trustful and not thinking that the warm weather has come to stay, and let the 
Connecticut tree get a start; it will lay back six weeks the first year, but after 
the first year they will both start in April. They have gotten into the habits of 
the country in one year. 

Now take plants which are annual like sweet corn: You get your seed from just 
as far north as you can, if yon want them to ripen early, and you will get early 
sweet corn, and vegetables of all kinds; on the other hand, if you want them to 
drag along late, get your seed from the South; but after one year they will 
accustom themselves to the habits of the country. 

Q. Would what you have said about the trees be equally true if, instead of 
sending the buds to both places from the latitude of Washington, the tree which 
was transplanted from Georgia to Connecticut had been first budded there from 
the Georgia tree, and the tree that went to Georgia had been first budded in Con¬ 
necticut?—A. If they were the same varieties they would get into the habits of 
the country after the first year. There are habits of plants all over the country. 

Another point: An apple tree in Virginia will come out in bloom and open up 
slowly, and develop slowly, and finally begin to drop its petals, but it will be a 
week in the process of blooming; the same variety in New Jersey will be about 
five days; the same variety in Connecticut will be about four days; the same 
variety up there with Dr. Hoskins in Vermont will be about two days. The 
season is short and they have to hustle. 

On this production of nursery stock, we found one great difficulty down there, 
and that was excessive freight rates on nursery stock to the North. There were 
a number of wholesale nurseries started in Georgia on a large scale, but had to 
give it up because the freight rates were excessive: we could not compete with 
the North on account of the excessive freight rates on nursery stock. It costs 
me at one time 95 cents per hundred to send nursery stock to Virginia from 
Georgia, and the same to New Jersey. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does it contain two elements, bulk and weight?—A. 
No, when it is tightly packed. It is bulky but it is also very heavy. There is no 
difficulty in getting the maximum weight into a car. 

Q. How do you account for the discrimination, if it be a discrimination?—A. I 
do not think the railroad people, perhaps, have ever got it through their heads. 
I think their tariff on nursery stock was made for local business, and they have 
never revised it to through business: they did not seem toseethatit wasanindus¬ 
try that could be built up. because it was an entirely new business. We have 
been importing from Franco, during all the history of this country, all our stocks 
which plums and apricots have l)een grafted on. and we commenced in a small 
way in Georgia to grow plum stocks, which we found we could grow there. It 
was a new industry, but there was hardly a profit in it with the low prices until 
the so-called McKinley tariff bill put a charge upon stocks coming in from France, 
which made it a nice industry; but the revision in the Wilson bill knocked that 
out. and it has gone down; but there is a chance to maintain that in this country. 

Q. It was not reincorporated into the Dingley bill?—A. No; I think not; but it 
had died out under the other, and has not got to going again. I know it was 
nicely Btarted under the McKinley tariff. Of course there are the fruits of vari¬ 
ous kinds. Blackberries prow wonderfully. Then the business of canned fruits, 
evaporated fruits—Georgia can make better and higher quality canned fruit than 
California ever could. 

Q. Do blackberries grow naturally—wild?—A. They grow wild in great abun¬ 
dance, and cultivated they are superb. 

Question 40, “Effect of improved agricultural machinery on production and 
prices:” Of course there is no question that whese used it has increased the pro- 
unction and reduced the cost of production, and will result in the using of less 
land, more intensive cultivation, and better results. 

Extension i|f foreign markets: I do not know much about thfft, only, of coarse, 
cotton is aljjmgoing to be an export, and that will take care of itself; but the 
farther exraMjwe particularly in the lines of canned and evaporated fruits, and 
the oae^f whs of. tobacco and other things, that will naturally develop them- 
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solves. I can see plainly there is plenty of chance in these things on account of 
the low cost of production. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you raise as good tobacco in Georgia as the 
Connecticut leaf tobacco?—A. Probably not for the purpose for which the Con¬ 
necticut leaf is used, but they can grow a fine-flavored tobacco for the filler. 
The Connecticut leaf is only a wrapper, and you know some sections of Florida 
and Georgia, by using Cuban seed, are producing the so-called Havana tobacco, 
and while not as good as the Cuban, it is much better than much that is sold 
for that. They make a very fine cigar, indeed, with it as a filler and with the 
Connecticut or Sumatra leaf for a wrapper. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you think they can afford to grow it there if tobacco 
from Puerto Rico and Cuba is brought in free of duty?—A. Probably not; but I 
suppose that is another question. It is an agricultural question. As a farmer, it 
seems to me that the opening of all these different countries to free importation 
of their products means a clean cut to the farmers; they may not want it, but 
they will have to take their medicine. Our tobacco farmers are very much stirred 
up about it, and the farmers generally that I talk with say that they are willing 
to stand with the rest of the people but they do not believe in all cutting being 
on the fanners. If we have a tariff for one we should have a tariff for all. We 
are willing to stand equally with the rest of Americans. I am frank to say to 
you, 8 h an American farmer, that I believe that in all our tariff laws in the past, 
with the exception of the McKinley tariff, the farmer got the wrong end of it, 
and he did not get a fair show. Regardless of all politics, and as an American 
farmer, I say that he has not had fair representation. It has been given toevery- 
liody else at the expense of the farmer. Under the McKinley law we had a more 
equal protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You mean they were careful about the manufacturer 
and the fanner was forgotten?—A. Yes; perhaps it was largely his own fault, in 
that lie did not come to the front and look out for liis own interests, but he was 
not organized and they did not pull together. We are willing to stand on a fair 
basis with the rest of them. If the rest of them are going to have protection, we 
want it; if you have free trade for the rest of them, we will have it, too. 

On cost of production: It is rather a difficult question, but my superintendent 
has kept some account of the cost of com production, and we can produce com 
in Georgia at from 20 cents to 25 cents a bushel; he produced it one year at 17 
cents and a fraction. Hay can be produced in my section of the country at from 
$0 to $8 a ton. and it is worth from $15 to $20 in the home market. Canned and 
evaporated fruits can be produced cheaper than anywhere else in America. 

Dairy products: While it is not a dairy country, lacking the natural grasses, 
yet the dairy products that the State itself needs can be produced as cheaply as 
they can be brought in, counting cost of production and railroad freights. 

Cost of production of fruits varies a great deal, from about $15 an acre on a large 
scale to from $25 to $00 on a small scale. Peaches, which I have talked about the 
most, will average about 500 crates to the car; that is, 24-quart crates holding 6 
4-quart baskets. It will cost to pick and pack and handle, including package, 
about ill) cents a crate: and the freight of $285 to New York—higher to Boston 
and other New England points, and less to Baltimore, Washington, and Chi¬ 
cago—is about 50 cents per crate; and the cartage, commissions and all, make a 
crate cost in our Northern markets all the way from $1 to $1.25, and they sell 
all the way from 50 cents to $3. according as they are put on the market; on 
the whole, a nice business profit if rightly handled. 

Within the past 2 years we have copied after that section of Colorado which 
made itself famous by producing cantaloupes—the Rocky Ford district. We 
would only see them in different sections of the United States while the home 
product was in the market, but they were never transported to any extent any 
distance before Colorado proved that they could grow a fine melon and ship to 
the far East, covering a period of 2 months, August and September. So Georgia 
has attempted to follow along that line, and lius found that with railroad facili¬ 
ties, refrigerator cars, etc.,it can produce equally good melons with Colorado and 
get them 2 months earlier. So that is a new industry built up in the last 2years 
and likely to grow, and very much appreciated by the consumers of the United 
States. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you know why the cantaloupes are better flavored 
m Canada than in this country?—A. I question whether it is a fact. They m> 
grow in the vicinity of Montreal one special variety of melon that is very well 
grown. There is this to be said: The northernmost limit of t)MSg|tii|ed States, or 
the American continent, that yon can produce anything to fiUMMnrittdn the 
vegetable line the finer it is in quality. 
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Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Is that so of any of tile vegetables, or only 
those that carry a large proportion of sugar?—A. I think it is with any of the vege¬ 
tables. The northernmost limit that they will grow to full maturity will cause 
them to be very rich ajul luscious. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) They claim the Canadian melon is better.—A. They 
grow them very fine there; a few skilled growers do produce some very fine melons 
m the vicinity of Montreal. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) With reference to the melons, ybu spoke of Rocky 
Ford, Colo. Is not the shipment of the melons into the far East made possible by 
some new devices of transportation?—A. The refrigerator car; that is all. 

Q. Is there not still something new for the purpose of shipping these melons?— 
A. Nothing that I know of. 

Q. Have you not known of the cold-air funnel?—A. I know of experimental 
work, but no practical or daily use of these things. They are being experimented 
with, but I think none of them are in regular use. 

9 . You do not know' w’hether the experiment is a success?—A. I do not think 
it is a commercial success yet. They aro working along that line, and in a short 
time I believe we are going to do away with the heavy refrigerator car and save 
the hauling of tons of ice. I made an experiment a few years ago with one of 
these cars, but it was poorly handled at this end of the line and proved a failure. 
It was claimed the railroad parties did not handle it properly because they had an 
interest in having the refrigerator lines maintained. 

Another point; These Rocky Ford melons got a fame on the market. They 
simply came from the town of Rocky Ford. It was a melon that had been grown 
in the East, the Nettie Gera, an old variety; but they grew it exceedingly well, and 
it took the name of Rocky Ford on the market. It is a small melon, about flinches 
longest diameter and 3} to 4 inches cross diameter; an oblong melon; green flesh. 
There were a good many planted in Florida and Georgia in 1898, and more in 1899. 
To sail under the other fellow's colors, instead of standing up like men and sailing 
under the name of Georgia and Florida melons they printed their labels finest 
melons, grown from Rocky Ford seed,” “ Rocky Ford" in large type and “seed” 
in very small type, so that it could hardly be seen, and giving the impression 
that they were Rocky Ford cantaloupe melons, and they went on the market under 
the Colorado name. I am no more honest than the rest of mankind, but I know 
it pays to be honest. So I went to work and grew my cantaloupe melons and 
labeled them “Finest Georgia melons, grown by the same fellow that grows Hale's 
peaches,” and stuck the label on the end. It rather made me smile when I sold 
mine in the New York market at §4 per crate of about 50 melons, whilo the 
so-called Rocky Ford sold at SI.50 and $2. Maybe mine were better, or the peo¬ 
ple liked the honesty of it. They missed the opiiortunity of sailing under their 
own colors and making a profit at the same time. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Suppose yon had left off the words “ Hale’s, peaches?”— 
A. I wanted to connect the two. 

Q. Suppose you had left it off?—A. It might have made a difference, but we had 
no crop of peaches, and I wanted to let them know I was not dead. 1 labeled the 
baskets and the ends of the crates and the cars. We put this on the crate like 
this [indicating]—“ Hale's peaches”—below, and when it is melons we pnt this 
melon label right above it this way [indicating]. Then we put a label in every 
basket of peaches, so that every consumer will know. I believe it is the business 
of the farmer to apply all legitimate business methods to his business, and if he 
does not I do not think he has any right to complain that every man’s hand is 
against him and that there is no chance for the farmer. 

As to the increase or decrease in transportation rates, there is a general im¬ 
provement in transportation in the South. The two roads that I have come 
in contact with most, the Central of Georgia and the Southern, are paying very 
strict business attention to these new industries, and are more than willing to do 
mything they can within reason to foster them. I do not pretend to ask favors, 
because I do not believe in that, but I talk as one business man would with 
mother—a partner—and they do everything in their power and give us excellent 
service. But when we go North and strike the Pennsylvania, and especially the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, we are crowded excessively on the rate. 
On thecar that costs $365 to bring it the thousafld miles from Fort Valley to 
New York, the New York, New Haven and Hartford puts $80 on it to take It to 
Boston over night, and $70 to take it to Hartford, 110 miles. a 
Q. You could not afford to send by boat?—A. No; it would take too long; they 
must go quickly. They give us passenger time, practically; not quite as much 
as that, but they give us 48 to 50 hours to New York, which is good time and 
good service, and they very rarely drop down on it. 
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The question of good roads, which is certainly one of very great importance, 
has not had very much attention paid to it in Georgia, but it is the poverty of 
the country. There is certainly great need of good roads there, as they are great 
civilizers and great aids to the handling of crops. 

Q. Does rock abound?—A. No; there is very little rock of any kind in central 
Georgia, and gravel is not overabundant. It would be very costly making as 
fine roads as they are making in some sections of the United States. 

As to combinations to control prices, there is very little of that, and there is 
very little opportunity for it in agricultural production; it is almost an impossi¬ 
bility. But there might be, as I have said, in distribution. There is need for it, 
not so much among the larger growers as among the smaller growers. To get 
the best service they must be able to load full cars promptly and ship promptly. 
The small grower is at a disadvantage. Such a combination would bring pressure 
to bear on the railroads, probably. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Have you such combinations m the South?— 
A. They have had a combination of growers in the State of Georgia, where it has 
not accomplished very much. It only takes in a part of the growers. Many of 
them seem to lack the confidence in it, and it has not been of very great assistance 
to the growers, except to bring them together and get them acquainted; and when¬ 
ever men come together it does them some good. 

Q. Do yon happen to know anything of the fruit growers’ associations of New 
Jersey?—A. Not very intimately. I did know of the one you have at Hammonton 
at one time. Fanners, for one reason or another, do not seem to trust themselves 
enough to get together. They have a peach-growers’ organization at Deckertown, 
Sussex County, that has marketed the crop to fairly good advantage. There is a 
general distrust among farmers of one another. Fanning is such a good busi¬ 
ness that every man can live independently of everybody else on a farm; he be¬ 
comes so independent that he leans over backwards. If fanning were not so good 
a business they would have to unite and pull together. 

Q. As a matter of fact ihe combinations suggested by you were of great benefit 
to the growers in that section of the country. They made railroad rates; they 
made arrangements with commission men; but it has happened in most of the 
cases that the membership were not satisfied with selling to a better advantage, 
but also detennined to buy to a better advantage, and the associations have 
therefore been compelled to first go into the fertilizer business, and from that 
they got into general merchandise; and as associations they make money for the 
farmers, but as merchants the associations fail.—A. Every time. That has been 
the history of them the country over. In the first place, they made an attempt to 
help the fanner in the sale of his products, and made a fair success. They then 
attempted to buy his supplies, his fertilizers; have gone into the store business, 
and have been miserable failures everywhere. I do not know of one of these 
cooperative organizations that is a success anywhere in America. 

This question No. 40, “ Effect of so-called ‘ grain and cotton gambling’ ”—that 
is too deep a question for me; only I think, in a general way, it is an injury to 
the producer—the grain and cotton speculations—making fictitious prices and 
prices on things that are not produced. 

On this question of trusts—that is too big for me. I expect you will find it is 
too big for you before you get through with it. It is a great, big question, with 
some good sides to it and some bad ones; and how you are going to handle the 
bad ones without throttling the good*onos I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Something like the parable of the tares and the 
wheat?—A. Yes. Possibly general publicity of their accounts, of their business, 
might come somewhere near it; but it must be uniform legislation. You must 
encourage all the States to have one uniform law. Whether you can do that 
through Congressional legislation I do not know. This thing of removing the 
tariff tax from all who become a monopoly might do some good and some Harm; 
while doing some good to one it might do harm to others. I am a believer in 
American citizenship and individuality to that extent that I do not quite fear 
these trusts as permanent institutions for injury. When you take the personal 
element out of business you have taken the life and soul out of a great many 
organizations; and I would not wonder if these great big machines went to pieces 
of their own weight. The life of trade is the individual back of a good many 
small concerns, and you are not going forever to stifle that man. If he is going to 
be a live, living, working force, he is not going to be satisfied forever to take hil 
dividends out of a trust and lose his identity. Trusts are a hindrance to trade, and 
I have a kind of notion they will some of them break their own backs, I do not 
want any stock in any of them; I would rather have it in a good term, myself 
and I would rather loan money on a good American farm than on truairoertiftoatea 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do not believe they can gain any permanent 
monopoly?—A. No; I do not think so. I somehow have a notion that there is 
somebody in America smart enough to do business in spite of them. Every 
remedy that seemB good also cuts the other way. 

On question 49, pure-food laws, etc., you want either national legislation or 
uniform State legislation. 

On question 50, in relation to preventing the spreading of diseases among 
domestic animals, etc.—it is a very important question at the present time. The 
different States have been legislating about the San Jose sqple, which the ento¬ 
mologists have got up an unnecessary scare about. It is a dangerous pest, but 
no more dangerous, to my mind, than some others wo have had in the country. 
The different States have enacted various laws which are a very great hindrance 
to the trade of the nurseryman and a disadvantage to the small planter generally. 
There is before Congress now a bill, introduced, I think, by Representative Wads¬ 
worth, of New York, which puts that matter entirely in charge of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and requires an inspection of all stock coining from foreign coun¬ 
tries and the certificate of that Department. It also requires the inspection of all 
the nurseries in this country and the issuing of a certificate by him which will 
allow them to go into all the States. There should be a law of that kind. It 
seems necessary to have some regulation, because I do not think it is possible to 
compel uniform State legislation, and the present legislation in some of the 
States is a very serious hamper to agricultural industry. The law now before 
Congress is generally praised by the more intelligent horticulturists. The 
entomologists, some of them, would want it more strict, but it is a simple law, 
and would be quite inexpensive and probably serve the purpose. The main pur¬ 
pose of that is education more than anything else. 

Q. About the education of the negro race in the South: it was testified to 
before us a few days ago by a very intelligent gentleman, who has had great 
opportunities for studying the subject, that in his opinion one-third or the 
negroes in the South have deteriorated since the civil war, one-third have 
remained stationary, and one-third have been improved. In your opinion, is that 
a correct diagnosis of the existing condition?—A. Well, I have known so much 
less of the South than probably this man has that I would not lie qualified to 
make the statement. It is only within 20 years that I have known very 
much of these conditions, and only within 10 years that I have been doihg busi¬ 
ness there and have come closely to understand it. I think around the large cities 
and towns perhaps the negro has deteriorated; he has come too close in contact 
with white folks, and if he has learned anything had he has learned a good 
deal of it from bad whites. I can see, in 10 years of agricultural work in my sec¬ 
tion of Georgia, a very marked improvement in the negro—in his intelligence, in 
his general appearance, and in his efficiency in that section of Georgia—and we 
are right in the Black Belt, among the plantation darkies. ()f course we are does 
to a little town of 2.500 inhabitants; but I cap see a general improvement there. 
The old-time darky shows more politeness than the younger ones do. The old- 
time darky is very courteous to everybody; the present-day young darky is a good 
deal like us white folks. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is that not partially to bo accounted for in that section 
by the conditions of agricultural work?—A. Possibly so. Of course where there 
is new life and new ideas they are bound to absorb some of it. 

Q. Are there qnite a number from the North engaged in your business?—A. 
Some. The original plantations, however, were developed by native men there, 
rad one of the largest places there is owned and managed by a native man. Tho 
najority of the orchards are owned by the natives there. There are a number of 
Northern people there—quite a number from Ohio—but these are mostly stock 
lompanies owned by a large number of people in Ohio, who come down there for 
i sort of picnic in the winter, and another picnic in the harvest season. 

Q. Do you think they are improving in the cotton belt as rapidly as they are 
where they have diversified interests?—A. The negro is as simple almost as a 
child in his habits, and under the old plantation conditions he was closely under 
the care of his master and his family. He took care of them much in a general 
way as he did his own children, looked after them in their little ways, their sick¬ 
ness; cared for them; now, being turned loose by himself, he probably lacks some 
of the training, some of the care which was good for him in the old-time days, 
and, which he is lacking now, and which has helped deteriorate him to some 
extent. * 

* Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Here is a picture which compels mcfto ask a question: 
(Referring to picture described below.) What proportion of your labor is white, 
and what blaek?—A. Throughout the whole year, in the tillage of the plantation, 
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it is black; throughout the 2 or 3 months of harvest season it is two-thirds black 
and one-third white. That picture which you have of the interior of the packing 
shed shows 260 white young men and women from the best families of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. 

Q. That is native labor?—A. Native white labor; some of them came from the 
State University; some of them from schools—school-teachers; others from the 
smaller white schools and colleges of the State; but they are mostly a high class 
of well-bred Southern people. 

Q. I should judge, if one could judge by this picture, that they are a very intel¬ 
ligent class of labor?—A. They are more intelligent laborers than we get at the 
North to do the same work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) I think you said that 90 per cent of the blacks there 
were engaged in agriculture?—A. Oh, no; I did not intend to. I thought I said 
that 60 per cent of the agricultural laborers were black. 

Q. Do the white men of the South own small farms and go into agriculture as 
readily as the black man does?—A. Yes. 

Q. More than half are black men?—A. I think about two-thirds. 

Q. With one-third white, what are the occupations the remaining two-thirds 
get a living by ?—A. Well, many of them get a living by small farming, but I did 
not include them as farmers; they are working for themselves. There are many 
small farmers working for themselves—working daily on their own lands in com¬ 
petition with this cheaper negro labor. Of course there are a great many others 
in mercantile business, in all professions, and all branches of work. 

Q. Considering the cheapness of labor there—and the cheapness of it is the 
competitive element, of course, against this small farmer—are those whites able 
to support themselves in decency? Are they out of debt?—A. No, sir; the white 
man with a very small capital in the South, in agriculture, is seriously at a disad¬ 
vantage. I have had this question come to me from white men all over the 
United States, in letters, from the West, about moving South—men who say they 
can scrape together $500 or $1,000, and would like to go down there and do farm¬ 
ing—and they ask me what opportunity there is for their working out and earning 
some money when not engaged in their own work. I tell them that their oppor¬ 
tunity is very limited, because they must put themselves in competition with 50 
or 60 cent negro labor, which will work 12 or 14 hours a day. 

Q. So the outlook really for the Southern white is not as good as it is for the 
black?—A. For the Southern white, of moderate intelligence and moderate capi¬ 
tal, the poor white has not any better chance than the black man that I can see, 
and perhaps not as good. 

Q. In agricultural labor do they work together—^the whites and blacks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any class prejudice apparent?—A. Very little. Occasionally you 
will find it, but very little. Of course they do not come in contact very much on 
the same lines of work, but there is no general objection. 

Q. Is it the tendency of the whites to go to the villages and smaller towns more 
than the black race?—A. No; I do not think any more so, because he can go to 
the town or village and starve, and he can stay on the farm and live. 

Q. In the ordinary mechanical occupations down there—for instance, in the 
small carpenter work, and everything of that kind, in your smaller towns—does 
the white predominate?—A. No’; I think the negro rather predominates in the 
small towns in thatclassof work; in bricklaying, carpentering, and blacksmithing. 

Q. Do these blacks acquire any land at all, after they get through with the 
store liens and crop liens?—A. Yes. They are steadily getting small holdings, 
and building small houses of their own; but some of them work to save, acquire 
property, and some of them lose it after they get along a little while; but still 
there is a general gathering in of homes. 

Q. Now, have you ever come in contact with any of these colored people that 
were educated in Hampton and Tuskegee?—A. Yes; we have had a number. 

Q. What was your experience with them?—A. Well, it has been simply that 
they are satisfactory, and in some instances disappointing; but upon the whole 
they have been intelligent fellows, and I have had a number, especially from 
Tuskegee, of very bright young men, and they were there for knowledge. They 
came as tramp laborers, looking for a job, and we employed them, and in a little 
wmle we found theminquiringinto this, that, and the other, and asking questions; 
and we found that they oame there to get a practical knowledge of a well-man¬ 
aged fruit farm; they were there for the schoolingiteelf rather than for the wages 
earned. I think Booker Washington is doing wonderful work in the South. 

Q. You think it 1 b worthy of encouragement, do you?—A. I think it is worthy 
of every encouragement they can have; nut I believe Booker W ashingtou is doing 
far more good than the Hampton school is. 

(Testimony closed.) 

868a-26 
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Washington, D. C., February u, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. VICTOE L SPEAE, 

Farmer , Randolph, Vt. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. Victor 
I. Spear, farmer, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
fpllows, the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is your name, and where is your residence?—A. 
Victor i’ Spear, Randolph, Vt. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Farmer. 

Q. Have you occupied any official position in regard to the agricultural industry, 
and if so, what?—A. During 8 years I have been a member of the board of agri¬ 
culture. and 6 years was secretary and statistical secretary of the board. 

Q. What is vour position now?—A. No official position at the present time. 

Q. We would be pleased to have you state any information you have in your 
own way.—A. There has been a gradual falling off in the number of persons 
employe’d on farms in Vermont during the past 50 years. The conditions of those 
now so employed are very much improved over former conditions; the day's labor 
buys more of the necessities of life than in former years. The effect of the intro¬ 
duction of machinery has been to require less men. It is not certain whether it 
has had any marked effect on the quality of this help. In the matter of quality, 
I mean intelligence and capability of the men employed. I do not think that 
average farm help to-day is more intelligent and more capable than they were in 
former years. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do the sons of farmers hire out to their neighbors to the 
same extent that they did 40 or 50 years ago?—A. I am inclined to think not. 

Q. But they do it considerably now, I suppose?—A. Considerably, a good deal 
now; but as ’far back as I can recall, I would say there is less of that class of 
labor than there was ;i0 or ;i5 years ago. 

Q. Is there any more employment of Canadian French, who come in for the hay¬ 
ing and harvesting season, than there was 35 or 40 years ago?—A. I do not think 
there is. The help that has come in for special seasons of late years has been 
more Norwegian help and Polanders.and that class, than Canadians. 

Q. They come to reside, do they not, as a general thing?—A. Generally. They 
stay through the year, and in quite a good many cases they become landholders 
and make permanent homes. 

The employment of labor on Vermont farms is quite constant. There is but 
little transient labor employed. The hours of labor on the farm average about 
10; on dairy farms, where there are many chores to do. it would probably average 
12 hours. Farm labor averages about 10 months employment per year; that is. a 
portion of it will lie employed through the year, and the balance for 7 or 8 months, 
making, in my estimate, an average of about 10 months. 

There is no marked tendency at the present time to seek employment in voca¬ 
tions other than agriculture. I mean by that that the great dnft of people from 
the State and from the farm that has characterized the Eastern States, and Ver¬ 
mont with them, in the past, has largely passed away. I think the reason for 
that is that the opportunities in other lines of industry are not as greet as they 
were 80 or 40 years ago. and that the condition of things is quite well established 
in Vermont at the present time. 

O. There is more tendency then for the young men who are reared on farms to 
follow fanning as an occupation?—A. Yes. 

G. And to stay on the home farm or in the neigborhood than to go West?—A. 
I think there is a very decided improvement or change in that direction in the 
past 10 years. 

Q. Do yon not think that has been helped also by the very general introduction 
of agricultural machinery ?—A. Yes; farming has become less drudgery and moro of 
a business in consequence of improved machinery and improved methods, and 
there is a better understanding of what is necessary. 

Q. Do yon not think it will be further encouraged by the building of better 
roads, so as to make social opportunities on farms and also the business oppor¬ 
tunities better than they are now?—A. Without hny doubt, and I expect the 
building of our country roads and of electric roads through Vermont is going to 
be an important consideration in the next 20 years. That does way with much 
of the isolation of farm life. 

* In the matter of wages, there is no pay day agreed upon or practiced with farm 
help. Those employed usually contract for a specific tune. They are paid money 
as ft is needed, and the final settlement is made at the expiration of the contract. 
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The maximum price paid is about $375 per year, with board and washing and 
room, and their living really. From this amount it falls to a very small sum, 
according to the ability of the laborer, some not being able to earn much besides 
their board and care, but I should say for fairly competent labor that $150 would 
be a minimum price. 

Q. Is this compensation almost always made in money?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no store-order system or anything of that kind prevalent on Ver¬ 
mont farms, is there?—A. Not to any extent. Labor is usually paid for in cash. 
Considerable work is exchanged by farmers during the busy season, during the 
season of corn harvesting. The filling of silos is usually done by exchange of 
help very largely through a neighborhood. Except at these times the matter of 
exchange of work is not very important. 

There are but few farmers that provide tenant houses. On such as are supplied 
the rent is usually reckoned cash rent of $3 to $4 a month. 

There is considerable renting of farms on shares, but the practice of renting 
for the fixed rental is on the increase. There is no regulation in regard to loans 
to tenants. Usually the tenant and the landlord are quite independent of each 
other. 

Q. When farms are rented on shares about what are the usual terms?—A. The 
usual requirement in share renting is for the tenant to supply the labor necessary to 
conduct the business. The farmer supplies the farm and stock, and the tools and 
machinery; and outside expenses, like grain bills and necessary repairs, are shared 
equally between the tenant and the landlord; and then the income from the farm is 
divided equally. 

Q. How about fertilizers and seeds?—A. Tlioso are shared equally between the 
tenant and landlord. 

The immigrants coming to Vermont as farm laborers are principally Cana¬ 
dians and Norwegians. 

Q. (By Representative Ot.jen.) Where do these Norwegians come from? Are 
they from abroad or some locality in this country?—A. They usually come from 
Sweden and Norway direct. They are secured through the immigration bureau 
at Boston or New York, or some port where they have their agents. A farmer 
sends there and orders his help, and they are shipped to him. 

Q. Are any of them locating there permanently?—A. Yes. Itis not uncommon 
for these men to work several years tor a farmer, commencing at a low price, as 
they are strange to our language, to our customs, and are not very valuable the 
first year, and continuing in this service until they command better wages, and 
then, by becoming land owners, they settle there as permanent residents. 

Q. They make good help, do they?—A. Very good help, 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Good citizens?—A. Good citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqbhar. ) How long is it since the Norwegian immigrants came 
into Vermont?—A. Well, I should say about 10 years since they commenced to 
come that way. There has been more of it in the past 4 or 5 years. 

Q. Do they come in sufficient numbers to colonize, in a measure, or are they 
isolated?—A. They are isolated. They come there now altogether through the 
application of farmers to these agences for farm help in the spring time, and 
they will come several in a town, usually. Fanners will get together, perhaps a 
half dozen neighbors, or three or four, and correspond with the agency and get 
these men sent to them; but there is no colonization, no disposition among these 
men to colonize, so far as I have noticed. 

(J. What proportion of those imfnigrants have families?—A. Not very many. 
They are mostly young men when they come here, and some of them have fami¬ 
lies that follow later. 

Q- How are they divided as to sex?—A. Well, in Vermont, more men than 
women come. 

Q. But there are quite a number of domestics in the Scandinavians?—A. Yes. 
They are getting Scandinavian help in the house more than formerly. Thoy are 
pretty well liked as help. 

Q. Do they show any desire to migrate farther West where Norwegian and 
Scandinavian colonies are, or are they satisfied with the conditions where they 
are?—A. Usually they have been pretty well satisfied with the conditions as they 
found them. Occasionally they will move off, but they have been pretty steady 
help, so far as I have noticed. 

9 - What advantages are held out to these people to acquire land; that is, the 
prices of land, or rentals?—A. The price of farm lands in Vermont in many 
localities is very low, and these people are not particular about their social 
advantages and the other considerations that would influence the Vermonter— 
the American—and they sacrifice those and take some of the remote farms that 
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are several miles, perhaps, from school or post-office or railroad, and those farms 
are obtained for a very small price. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing whether the conditions qnd advantages in 
Vermont are about equal to those in the West, say in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and elsewhere?—A. I am inclined to think that they are better. 

Q. In the Eastern States?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Particularly in Vermont, which is more fertile than 
some other States?—A. This does not, perhaps, apply to Vermont particularly, 
but I would say that from a recent trip through the West, with an eye open to 
this condition of things and the prices of land in that section, I am fully satisfied 
that there is no farm land as productive and cheap as the lands that can be 
bought in the East, and particularly in Vermont. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You speak of young men coming chiefly as farm help. 
Now, do these young men marry American girls, or those of their own nation¬ 
ality, as a rule ?—A. I do not know as I could give the rulo. I have seen it both 
ways, and for the State I should not know where to put it. I am inclined to 
think that more of them marry their own nationality. 

Q. Then yon have spoken or the Polanders. Now, would you care to make a 
comparison between the nationalities as to efficiency in the help on the farm ?—A. 
My judgment is that the Swedes and Norwegians, as a class, are the best help 
that we have to-day. Polanders have been very satisfactory, too; and in the 
past 3 or 4 years they have been on the increase, but they are not quite as 
desirable a class of people as the Norwegians and Swedes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know about the relative proportions of the for¬ 
eign element and the native element in Vermont at the present time, in farm dis¬ 
tricts?—A. I think the native help is several times more than foreign help. I 
should not know just where to place the proportion. 

In regard to illiteracy of these immigrants: Quite a good many of them are 
unable to read and write; a good many more than there would be of our native 
people. 

Q^(By Mr. Phillips.) That is, to read and write their own language?— 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many Poles do you have there in your section as 
farmers, or on farm lands?—A. Well, I can not tell for the State how many there 
are, but I know they bring in quite a good many invoices of them every spring. 
I find them scattered around. 

Q. Are they usually of the farm laboring class of Europe, those Poles, or just 
simply laborers that adopt farming?—A. I have an idea they are from the farms 
in tneir own country. 

There is no marked tendency to colonize, to preserve foreign customs, with our 
farm laborers, and I am unable to note any marked influence on our agriculture 
by reason of this immigration. 

There is no colored labor of any importance. , 

The school age of children is from 5 to IB years. 

The present system of education provides for the education of all children, and 
it is fairly sufficient for the people. They ought to have it a good deal better, and 
hope it will be, but every pupil in the State is provided for at public expense if 
they can reach our schools. 

The curriculum of our public schools is not arranged with any particular 
reference to agriculture, or to any other branch of business. Our technical agri¬ 
cultural education is supplied at onr agricultural college and experiment station. 
That is all of the agricultural education that we have provided tor. 

Q. How thorough is that education at your agricultural college and experiment 
station?—A. Well, it is a very thorough course, and they have a special course 
that has been in operation for the last 4 or 5 years, known as a dairy school, that 
runs 1 month or 6 weeks each winter, and gives special instruction in the matter 
of dairy work, handling of milk, making butter, and testing of milk. It has been 
technical education in the line of dairying. Their agricultural college proper is 
slowly gaining in students and in effectiveness, and, I think, in popular favor, 
and is regarded with good favor, I think, by the people of the State as a role 
to-day. 

Q. Have you any fanners’ institutes in Vermont?—A. Yes; we have a good 
system of farmers^ institutes, covering 8 months of each winter. From 80 to 40 
farmers’ meetings are held in different localities and special instruction is given 
in various lines. * ' , 

Q.,Has your State board of agriculture any official oontract wiHf these farmers 
institutes, or with the agricultural college?—A. No contract with the agricultural 
college, but the board of agriculture has full control of the institute work. It is 
all managed under their direction. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Ih there a State grange in Vermont, or local granges?— 

Q. Do they discuss agricultural topics, practical agriculture, considerably?—A. 
Veil, to some extent. The grange, so far as I know it, and I am a member of the 
irder, is more of a social business organization than it is strictly educational. 
The farmers’ institutes are held very largely under the auspices of the grange, 
[hey help to get out items of interest to the farmers. 

Q. Is there a Vermont Dairymen’s Association?—A. Yes. 

Q, And that holds meetings?—A. Once a year it has an annual meeting, about a 
! days’ session. It has a very large exhibit of dairy products, and has as good 
alent as can be secured anywhere for instruction in dairy matters. 

Q. Is there a Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association?—A. There is. 

Q. And they give special attention to all points of interest and instruction con- 
:eming that industry?—A. Yes; nearly every branch of industry has its organi- 
:ation in Vermont. 

Q. Is there a Horse Breeders’ Association?—A. There is—Bee Keepers’ Associ- 
ition; Poultrymen’s Association; Maple Sugar Association. 

Q. Members of those associations usually study the subjects profoundly, do they 
aot, and expound their views at their meetings?—A. Yes; and they ordinarily 
bring together findings of the particular class of work that they are engaged in 
and get the best talent that is to be secured for instruction; and we have, in addi¬ 
tion to that, in agricultural lines, a system of State fairs that covers the State— 
probably 15 or 20,1 do not remember the exact number—and a State fair; and 
most of the counties and localities have their fairs. 

Q. Is scientific agriculture studied in these associations a good deal—the mat¬ 
ter of the particular selection of breeds and of food crops, forage crops, and fer¬ 
tilizers, chemical analyses, and all that?—A. Perhaps it would not cover all of 
that. Each association studies with great care the questions that concern their 
particular line of business. The horse breeders, for example, would make a very 
thorough investigation and study of the matter of breeding horses and their 
care. The same would apply to the dairymen, and they would not only take the 
dairy but would take the product of the dairy; and these organizations may all 
be considered as lines of specialty in the work that they have taken up. 

Q. Are you at present manager of the Vermont Maple Sugar Association?—A. 
I am. 


9 . Give us a little description of that industry, the extent of it, and the season 
of it, and markets for the products.—A. The maple-sugar industry of Vermont is 
of considerable proportions. Out of 50,000.000 pounds that is produced in the 
United States, our census reports 15,000,000 to Vermont. It is an industry that 
means an income to the Vermont farmers of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 a year, 
according to the year. 

Maple sugar is produced, as I suppose all here know, from the sap of the maple 
tree, and in the months of March and April the peculiar conditions of the Vermont 
climate make it possible to get a very fine product of maple sugar through the 
time of making it. The nights are cold and days are crisp, and this peculiar 
weather is a necessity to fine goods. The maple-sugar industry has undergone 
great changes in the past 40 or 50 years, and to-day it is made with as much exact¬ 
ness and with aB much skill as is employed in the production of any article of 
commerce that I can call to mind. It used to be boiled out of doors, in the woods, 
in a caldron kettle, where everything-could get mixed with the sap—the charcoal 
and leaves of the forest—and make a dark, rather strong preparation, that we would 
hardly recognize as maple sugar to-day. With our best operators the maple sugar 
is handled with as much care as the milk from a dairy cow from the time that it is 
drawn until it is put on the market as butter. Maple sap is almost as susceptible 
to contamination as milk is, and the finest goods can not be made without great 
care. From this I mean that this sap must be gathered immediately after it has 
come from the trees and must be evaporated immediately, and put into condition 
for market. If any length of time is allowed, if it is exposed to the air, it loses 
its delicate fine flavor and loses its light, bright color. 

Q. Of what materials are buckets and evaporators composed?—A. The buckets 
are metal, usually, to-day. 

Q. That is, tin plate?—A. Tin. A great many use wooden buckets. They are 
equally good if they are well painted. The evaporators used are made of tin, and 
our .fathering tanks are made of galvanized iron very largely, and the sap is 
strained every time that it is touched, from the time it is taken from the buckets 
’“I? 1 t , P ut U P ih cans for market, excluding every outside influence. 

Q. Is the evaporating done in sugarhouses or out of doors?—A. It is done in 
sugarhouses, protected from any baa conditions of the weather or storms. 
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Q. Are the evaporators arranged with compartments, so that the sap enters at 
one end and comes ont simp at the other end?—A. Yes. The time that sap should 
be in the evaporator from the time it enters until it comes out? in sirup is about 
10 to 15 minutes; it tabes about that time for the sap to flow from one end of the 
evaporator to the other; and it should be boiled rapidly enough so by the time it 
reaches the back side 5f the evaporator it should be drawn as simp. 

Q. Then what is done with the sirup?—A. The sirup is put into cans, sealed 
tightly to exclude the air, and pnt upon the market in that condition. 

Q. Is all of it treated that way?—A. A great deal of it is looked into sugar. 
The sugar is put up in cakes or in wooden or tin pails, and the sugar that has not 
been sent to special customers has largely gone to the big sirup houses of the West 
and East, to be mixed with glucose and cane sugar for the use of the general 
public. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And sold as- A. (Interrupting.) Vermont maple 

sirup. 

Q. Now, is there much of that done in Vermont? Is there much mixing and 
adulteration?—A. I do not know of any mixing in Vermont. We have a very 
strict law against doing it, and if a person was suspected of it or known to do it 
he would be prosecuted in 15 minutes. 

Q. Well, in quantity, is there more sold as sirup or as sugar?—A. About 9 
pounds is sold as sugar to 1 sold as sirup. 

Q. Now, the census report of which you speak, showing the production to be 
so many pounds. Did that include sirup and sugar both?—A. Yes; reduced to 
pounds as sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the extent of the sugar maple in the State of 
Vermont?—A. It covers the entire State, practically. 

Q. Is your sugar making all over the State of Vermont?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it extend to any other State near by yon?—A. Yes. New York produces 
the second largest amount of maple sugar. Ohio produces about 0,000,000 pounds. 
New Hampshire produces some. In fact, I think some 22 or 25 States produce 
more or less maple sugar. 

Q. Do you plant sugar groves for the purpose of producing sap from the trees, 
or are they natives?—A. They are natives. 

Q. You have not yet got to planting new orchards?—A. Not to any extent. It 
has been done in a few sections, and ought to be done more. A great many have 
been planted by the roadside. Those serve a double purpose—for shade and for 
sugar purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In the planting of sugar orchards how long is it before 
they mature sufficiently to be utilized?—A. Well, 35 to 40 years. They would not 
- be large trees then, but they could be used to some extent. 

Q. (By Mr. FaBQOHaR.) How much revenue could be brought from an acre of 
sugar maple, or have yon any figures in respect to the product that would give a 
relative idea of the difference between the profitableness of sugar maple and any 
other crops?—A. The average product of a maple tree in sugar is about 8 pounds 
a year, varying from 1 pound to 5 or 0; 3 is a fair average. And on an acre it 
would not be advisable to have more than 30 or 40 trees. Thirty trees would be 
plenty. When they get to lie 50 years old you could figure that an acre of land 
that is well devoted to sugar maples should produce in the vicinity of 100 pounds 
of sugar a year. ■, 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And about what is the average price of that?—A. That 
is a hard matter to determine. It varies from 5 cents a pound to 15, according to 
the skill with which it is made and the skill in marketing. Maple sugar is quite 
varied in its character and its appearance. I have spoken of the better methods 
of making. We still have a large amount of sugar that is made carelessly. It is 
exposed to bad atmospheric conditions; it is made with poor utensils, and it pro¬ 
duces a black and rather an unsightly product for market. We have from that 
up through to our fine product, which we are very proud of. These coarse goods - 
the dark, unmarketable goods—are the ones that are sold at 5 or 6 cents a pound 
in ordinary years, and go to the sirup houses. Too large a proportion of the sugar 
made to-day is of that quality. 

Q. Are there many farms given up Bolely to the product of sugar?—A. Not any; 
it is a side issue. The sugar season only lasts about 3 So 6 weeks, and it is really 
to Vermont farmers as important as any line of industry that they are engaged 
in, with the exception of dairying. The income of the Vermont farmer from the 
sugar works is practically so much added revenue. He does not have to pay out 
p dollar for materials to operate with; his wood is on his farm, and it comes at a 
season when there is not very much else he can do that will bring a cash return; 
so, for that reason, it becomes very important and more of an object to the Ver¬ 
mont farmer than the amount of revenue received would indicate at first. 
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In the production of our butter we pay out so much money for Western grain 
that sometimes we do not know whether the mill or the commission house 
returns are the largest. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Sugar making is usually regarded as a very pleasant 
occupation for the season that it lasts, is it not, and much enjoyed socially by the 
people?—A. Yes; it is a season of considerable social interest; Every sugar camp, 
nearly, ha.t its sugar parties. Young people and old meet there for a little visit¬ 
ing, eating now sugar. There is a little interest in it. 

Q. (By Representative Lorimer.) Are the maple groves used for pasturage?— 
A. To quite an extent. A great many are in the pasture; some are in the for¬ 
ests. The growth of maple trees on land does not prevent the production of 
considerable feed for stock. 

The matter of taxation of agricultural property—I will simply say that all the 
property of the agriculturist is taxed where they can find it. There is no partic¬ 
ular suggestion I have to make in this connection. 

Q. (By Mr. FarquhaR.) Is there any complaint among the farmers of Ver¬ 
mont that they are taxed more than other classes?—A. Oh, yes; it would be 
unnatural if every class did not complain on taxation. 

Q. Are these things discussed at your institute or your meetings of farmers?— 
A. They are. There has been a great deal of discussion for the past 10 years in 
Vermont; a great deal of dissatisfaction—nobody has solved the question for 
them, the Vermont farmers especially—over the taxation of the mortgage and the 
real estate both. They call it up there a system of double taxation, and they 
are trying to find out a way to avoid it; but we have not got out of it yet. That 
method of taxation brings a very great burden upon the farmers, and especially 
the farmers that arc in debt for their holdings. 

Tlie prices of agricultural products: This is mainly due to the development of 
the Western country and the largely increased and cheapened production. The 
decline in the value of farm lands has followed as a natural result of the cause 
above stated. The productions of the farms have become so cheap that in some 
cases it has not been profitable to operate them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What are the nearest large markets for Vermont farm 
products?—A. The main market for Vermont farm products is Boston. 

Q. Do you know how railroad rates compare between Vermont and Boston and 
Iowa and Boston?—A. I can not tell you definitely. I think they are somewhat 
less, hut not very much. 

The decline of value of farm lands has followed as a result of this development 
of the West, and I am of thf opinion that the value has jjone so low at the present 
time that the cheapest lands in the country are hero in tho East, have gotten 
below their normal value as compared with these Western lands. 

Q. About what is the average per acre of Vermont farm lands at the present 
time?—A. That would be a very hard question to answer, because the value 
varies so much. The value of our farm lands would range from $5 an aero up to 
$50. Fifty dollars would be about the limit for our best farms. 

Q. What would he the price of good meadow farms near some of the large 
towns, say in the Otter Creek Valley, Lake Champlain Valley, and Winooski 
Valley, in the neighborhood of Richmond?—A. Probably $30 or $40 an acre. 

Q. Can yon buy some of those farms for $200 an acre?—A. I have a farm for 
sale, 3 or 4 miles from St. Albans, formerly owned by J. A. Bedard. That was 
put in my hands a short time ago to sell at $30 an acre. 

Mr. Clarke. I personally know af farms near Richmond which probably can 
not lie bought for $200 ail acre. 

The Witness. Undoubtedly there are such farms, bnt it might be a question if 
a man could get $200 an acre if he wanted to sell it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Will you state about what farms were usually worth 
30 or 40 years ago?—A. I can not state that. 

Q. Wonld yon suppose there has been a decline of a third or one-half in Ver¬ 
mont, on the average, in the last 25 years, in farm land?—A. Yes; one-half. 

Q. A decline of about one-half ?—A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqxjhar. ) What is the character of your $5 farms?—A. Those are 
usually some distance from town and from school, and have social disadvantages. 
Some of them are rather rough and not very well adapted to the use of farm 
machinery, and a great many of them are quite fertile and productive farms. In 
fact, I know of farms that can be bought for $5 an acre which, from the simple 
of production, would rate very high; but it is their situation and the fact 
that they have not been smoothed np and adapted to the use of farm machinery 
which has come into use in the last 20 years. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Somewhat away from railroads and markets, I sup¬ 
pose?—A. Yes; that has had a great influence. 

As to increase in acreage, 1 would say that the acreage in Vermont has been on 
the decrease. There are not as many acres tilled to-aay as there were 40 years 
ago. A great many of those farms that were located some distance from town 
and school are used to-day as pastures; they are used in connection with the farm 
where the home was more favorably located. Some of them are being devoted 
principally to the growth of timber, but the acres tilled have declined to quite an 
extent. There is no bonanza farming in Vermont properly so‘called. We have 
quite a good many stock farms, wealthy men that have come there for the purpose 
of developing some line of farm animals; but the bonanza farm as it is known in 
the West does not exist in Vermont. 

The matter of production: Vermont produces a surplus of nearly all agricul¬ 
tural products except grain. The low cost of grains in the Western States has 
led to buying instead of raising wheat, corn, and oats. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you find it cheaper to bny the Western corn than 
to raise it? Does it come to that analysis at last.—A. There is a difference of 
opinion among us. I think it is cheaper to raise it. It depends a good deal on a 
man’s situation. The same rule will not hold for every farmer and under all con¬ 
ditions; but I am inclined to think that our fanners are coming to the belief that 
ii is better to till more and to raise more themselves and buy a little less. There 
is no State, as I contend and believe, that can produce com any more cheaply 
than Vermont can in our best localities to-day. I believe the cheap lands that we 
have there and the present methods of cultivation and tillage make the cost of a 
bushel of com but little more in Vermont than it is in Iowa, and we can not 
afford to freight it from Iowa and pay for it besides. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Da you think that is equally tmeof oatsand barley?—A. 
No; it would be abouttrue of barley. The raising of oats—there have been pecul¬ 
iar conditions in the past 10 years attending that crop that have made it very 
unsatisfactory. I do not know but some element of tne soil has been removed 
that is necessary in perfecting the oat crop; the oat crop has not been very profit¬ 
able as a rule. 

Q. Is Vermont a good potato State?—A. Very good potato State. We do not go 
into the commercial potatoes to a very great extent. We have had so many dif¬ 
ficulties—rust, potato bugs, and one difficulty and another—that farmers have 
largely cultivated what they have needed for their own use, though in the west¬ 
ern portion of the State there is quite a territory that sends potatoes to the 
market. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you planting the same class of potatoes, same 
varieties of potatoes, that you planted 20 years ago?—A. No; they change. 

Q. How much variety do you make in the usual table potatoes?—A. Well, I 
saw at one of our fairs a year or two ago 170 kinds that one man was producing. 
We have every kind of potato that is produced on the market in different sections. 

The matter of transportation cost nas been reduced in the past 40 years over 
the railroads. The cost of transportation from the farm to the market has been 
reduced largely by improving the highways—capable of very much more being 
done in that direction. 

There is no effort in Vermont to control prices by means of combinations, and 
we have no futures that are selling there. , 

As to the Federal pure-food law. In Vermont, among all tho farmers and pro¬ 
ducers, there is no matter of legislation that we regara with as much solicitude 
and interest as we do the matter of Congress passing some measure that shall be 
effective for giving a pure food to the people of this country. We consider that 
it is just as much a counterfeit to put a label of Vermont butter or Vermont 
maple sugar upon a combination of glucose and sugar or lard and something else 
as it is to stamp a piece of paper with the die of the Treasury and call it money. 
It is a counterfeit, it is an imposition, and legitimate industry has to pay all the 
bills. The consumer does not get very much benefit from it. He pays pretty 
nearly the price of jrare goods. The man that puts up these substitutes is tne one 
that gets tne benefit, ana the producer of honest goods—the original producer—is 
the man that has to suffer the consequences. We see this very plainly in onr 
product of maple sugar. The maple sirup that is found in all the markets of 
this country is a combination of about 20 per cent of bur poorest grade of maple 
sugar with glucose and some of the better grades of cane sugar. Now, every 
gallon of that stuff that comes onto the market is in competition with the maker 
of maple sugar that is putting up an honest product and something that is a 
luxury to anyone that usee it. It not only lowers the price of these goods, but it 
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discredits the product with the consumer. The consumer who has used this 
glucose and small per cent of maple sugar for flavoring becomes dissatisfied 
with it and ceases to he a customer for maple sugar, because, he says, he has used 
Vermont maple sugar and he does not like it. We do not know just how this 
thing is going to be done, but it does seem to us that it is not unreasonable and 
it is not beyond tho possibilities and the reasonable requirements of legislation to 
ask the sugar manufacturers to put upon every package that they send out of 
goods that is going into consumption as human food a statement as to its purity 
or to its being adulterated. There is no reason that I know of why a person 
should not be able to buy a mixture of maple sugar and glucose and use it on his 
table, but the objection is in the man selling it to him for a pure article at a low 
price and injuring industry and disgusting the consumer. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips.) Is not the flavoring sometimes done chemically and 
perhaps with chemical preparations that may be injurious to health?—A. I do 
not know to what extent there is any danger to the public health in that matter. 
I do know that every villainous compound, pretty nearly, that could be imagined 

f oes onto the market. The distillation of corncobs is used to quite an extent; 
ickory bark, and all these things they put into the mixture to give a little bit of 
a tang to it, that they tell people is maple. Now, I hope your commission, in 
the prosecution of this matter, will make some recommendations in the matter of 
securing a pure-food law that shall be a protection to producers and consumers 
if you do not think it is unreasonable; and we believe there is nothing that will 
do more for legitimate industry than this will do. 

There is one other topic here that I will just touch upon—the law for the pre¬ 
vention of the spread of contagious diseases. In my official relations with the 
board of agriculture I had charge of the cattle commission during 4 years. 
Vermont has a very effective law m the matter of controlling the spread of con¬ 
tagious diseases among its cattle. I am inclined to think that Vermont has taken 
an advanced ground in that matter over any of our States. We have dealt quite 
extensively with the matter of tuberculosis during the past 4 or 5 years, ana we 
feel as though we had that matter to-day under pretty good control. No animals 
for breeding purposes, or to be kept on our farms, are allowed to come into the 
State without having passed the test with the use of tuberculin, that finds them 
to be free from tuberculosis. We thoroughly believe that this is one of the most 
insidious contagious diseases, one of the most dangerous to the dairy industry, of 
any we have had to meet; more dangerous than some others, because it goes 
along for a good while before we discover what it is doing. 

Q. Are there many authenticated cases where human beings have caught 
tuberculosis from the use of milk?—A. There have been several cases that have 
come up in our work, where the evidence was very convincing to me, and I think 
would be about sufficient to condemn a man to be hung, hut I do not know 
whether it would be sufficient to condemn the cow or not. There have been 
several cases where we have found very bad herds, and we have found some 
member in the family that was suffering with tuberculosis, without any taint 
from any other source that could be discovered, where they had been large users 
of milk. I consider that it is possible to communicate it from the animal to the 
human. I do not think it is very common. 

Q. Sometimes, evon in the case of children, has it not been discovered, or have 
you any such cases?—A. We find them in that way. I could not say to you that 
I know that they come from that source; but we find them closely associated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Probably they are simply coincident. You have no 
medical authority to show that the contagious disease was brought or contracted 
to that family?—A. We have a great many medical men that have cases the same 
as we have, where they traced so close that they can not account for it in any 
other way. But men are not disposed to be experimented on, to have the germs 
injected into them for the purpose of finding out whether it kills them or not. 
We have not any of that class of experiments; but we have a good many cases 
where the disease in the herd and family have come along so closely together that 
they seemed to be due to cause and effect. 

Q. In the case of a herd being attacked with tuberculosis, what authority have 
yottin Vermont for the destruction of the herd?—A. Whenever a farmer applies 
to the commission for a test of his herd the commission makes the test and they 
destroy all animals that are found to be tuberculous and pay the owner one-half 
“e price or a fair valuation for the animals that they destroy. 

Q. Does this come from the State treasury—this amount that is paid to the 
farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.} Do many farmers apply to have their herds tested?—A. 
res; over 30 per cent of the oattle of Vermont have been tested. 
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Q. If the farmer knew that his herd was infected with tuberculosis so that he 
would have to sustain a loss of one-half in value, would he be likely to apply?— 
A. Yes; those are the very men that do apply. If he does not apply he is liable 
to have the whole loss to bear. 

Q. Would he not send them to some other State, perhaps, and sell them for 
nearly their full value?—A. Well, possibly, but other States are not looking for 
peril. They have their bars up. There is no place, only New York, that you can 
send them to. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) He would be more likely to sell them within his own 
State if he were disposed to sell them, would he not?—A. Well, I am glad to say 
to the credit of the Vermont farmers that we have not seen much of that disposi¬ 
tion. They regret, of course, to lose that part of their herd, but they recognize 
that it is a liberal proposition on the part of the State, and it is designed to help 
them out of a difficulty that perhaps they are not to blame for being in, and they 
have accepted it usually in that spirit. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is the condition of the slioep industry in Vermont 
at the present time compared with what it was 30 or 40 years ago?—A. It is prob¬ 
ably not over one-fourth as much at the present time as 40 years ago. 

Q. Was there a large slaughter of sheep in Vermont during the free-wool tariff 
period?—A. There was. The flocks were very largely sacrificed during that period. 

Q. Since the duty has been restored upon" wool, has there been an increase in 
the flocks?—A. Something of an increase. The prices of wool for the past 3 years 
have been such as to encourage sheep growing to quite a considerable extent. 

Q. Are not nearly all the farms in the State adapted to sheep industry?—A. 
They are, and better than to any other industry that has ever been practiced by 
our farmers. 

Q. Would they not be greatly improved by the pasturage of large flocks?—A. 
Sheep, as a rule, are preservers of pastures, and if our sheep industry had 
remained to ns we would not have the 83-an-acre farms that I have mentioned to 
such an extent as we have to-day. Many of these farms that were well adapted 
to sheep husbandry were not adapted to dairying; the pastures were too remote, 
and, as a consequence of leaving the sheep industry, there was no good use to put 
these farms to. 

Q. Has the breeding of Merinos in Vermont been a considerable industry; 
breeding, I mean, for markets outside of the State?—A. It has been a great indus¬ 
try in the past and it is of some importance to-day. 

Q. Where are these sheep marketed at the present time?—A. Most of them are 
marketed to-day in Australia and southern Africa; that is, before the Boers got 
dangerous down there they used to be. 

Q. Do buyers from these countries come to Vermont and select their sheep?— 
A. I would add that the markets at the present time of South America are quite 
good in the Argentine Republic. Yes; buyers have come from these countries to 
a certain extent, but more of the stock has gone out in charge of Vermonters, who 
have explored with their stock and looked up their customers. 

Q. From about what period does this Merino industry in Vermont date?—A. 
When was it first undertaken? 

Q. Yes.—A. About 75 years ago. 

Q. Say about 1810?—A. Yes, perhaps it is as far back as that. 

Q. Consul William Jarvis, of Wcathersfield, Vt.. who was United States consul 
to Portugal or Spain, was the first, was he not, to introduce Merino shfiep into 
Vermont?—A. I do not know; but Mr. Atwood took them to Connecticut earlier. 

Q. Has there been a very great improvement in the Merino sheep, by the culture 
that has been practiced in Vermont?—A. Very great, indeed. 

Q. Do you know whether the sheep imported by Mr. Jarvis had wool growing 
all over the body or not?—A. It had not. The legs were comparatively bare, and 
the head was comparatively bare. There were bet very few wrinkles. The wool 
was not very heavy, but was all of nice quality and fine. The fanner from that 
time developed the American Merino of to-day. 

Q. How many pounds of unwashed wool does a Merino ram, of Vermont, to-day 
shear?—A. Well, that varies. We have had records up to 40 pounds, but the 
Merino ram that shears 20 to 25 pounds is considered a good ram. 

Q. What was the maximum of those imported by Consul Jarvis?—A. I think 
abont 10 or 12 pounds. 

Q. Do you know the number of fibers per square inch on the sheep that he 
imported and on the sheep of to-day?—A. I haven't it in my mind at this minute. 

(J.«Was it, say, about 42,000 fibers to the square inch in 1812 ana about 248,000 
fibers now?—A. I presume in about that proportion. 
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Q. Do you think of any legislation, either national or State, that would help 
any one of the industries in Vermont?—A. We feel as though a Federal pure-food 
law would lie of great interest and of great benefit to the agriculture of Vermont, 
more so than any other matter that comes to mind. The present condition of the 
tariff legislation is pretty fairly satisfactory, as far as I know. I think under it 
Vermont can get back, in a degree, to its former position as a sheep-growingState. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., February H, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HOMER W. VAIL, 

Farmer, North Pomfret, Vt. 

The commission met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 12.27 
Mr. Phillips introduced the witness, Mr. Homer W. Vail, who, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows, the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give the commission your name, residence, and 
occupation.—A. Homer W. Vail, North Pomfret, Vt.; my occupation, a farmer. 

Q. Have yon given particular attention to the subject of dairying?—A. I have 
been compelled to do that, somewhat; I am a dairyman myself. 

Q. Are yon president of the Vermont Dairymen's Association?—A. I am not. I 
am not an officer at all now of that institution. I have been an officer. I have been 
the treasurer of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association for something like 18 years. 

Q. And have attended most of its meetings?—A. I think I have attended all 
the meetings, with one exception, when I was West at the time. 

Q. I would like to have you give the commission, in you own way, or in any 
order that yon prefer, a general knowledge of the subject of dairying in Ver¬ 
mont, its progress and development, the introduction of high-blooded cattle, and 
the improved methods in the production of dairy goods?—A. I would say to the 
commission that I might have placed this in a systematic way if I had hau a little 
bit of preparation. The dairy industry of Vermont has increased very rapidly 
for a number of years—I might put it 20 or 30 years—and to day all of the 
improved utensils and methods of dairying are adopted by the dairymen of Ver¬ 
mont, 

Q. What are these improvements, in brief?—A. The dairy districts of Vermont 
have very largely adopted butter as the leading product, and have very largely 
adopted the Jersey cow. There are a good many herds of the thoroughbred in 
the State. 

Q. What about the methods of setting milk, churning, and separating milk, 
churning cream, otc.?—A. The method of setting milk has been quite largely 
abandoned for the more modern and better method of the separator. 

Q. Is this separation made on the farms generally, or in butter factories?—A. 
We have the creamery, as we call it. The butter factory is distributed very 
largely over the State covering the dairy section, and the bulk of the bntter of the 
State is mado in these creameries. The system first adopted was the gathering of 
the whole milk and returning it. That is apparently giving place now to a more 
economical new one, of separating the milk on the farm and carrying the cream 
only; but there is a great deal of private dairying done yet. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquiiAR.) What do you do with your skimmed milk?—A. The 
skimmed milk is fed to swine and young calves. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the method employed by Vermont dairy farm¬ 
ers?--A. The old method was usually a shallow setting in small pans, and from 
that we had what was called the large pan setting, in which were pans as wide, 
nearly, as this table—3 feet wide and 10 or 12 feet long, according to the herd; and 
there was some system of cooling that was used in connection with that by the 
use of cold water. Then the next development was the deep setting in cans, and 
it was found that by suddenly cooling the milk the cream was forced to the top. 
Each of these was an advance upon the other method. This cooling process by 
the deep cans was an economy in space and gave more complete separation to the 
butter globules from the milk. The next stage was the separator, which has been 
in general use something like 6 or 8 years, actually working, and there have been 
little or no improvements over that. 

Q. What are these separators?—A. These separators force the cream out by 
centrifugal motion. It is on the principle that in revolving the milk in a small 
space it is compressed and the heaviest portion of the milk will come to the out¬ 
side and the lighter will go upon the inside. 
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Q. And the cream runs out of one tube- A. (Interrupting.) And the milk 

out of another. It is revolved very rapidly, something like 7,000 revolutions a 
minute, spinning like a top, so that it makes a noise. 

Q. Are those used on farms as well as in the creameries?—A. They are used 
very largely upon the farms where any number oi cows are kept. 

Q. That is comparatively a recent practice, is it not?—A. That is compara¬ 
tively recent; that is the latest thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What power do they use on the farms?—A. For these 
separations they have on the small farms hand power. For a An all number of 
cows there is a very cheap animal power, in which a sheep or a large dog may lie 
used, that will separate for quite sizeable dairies—separate from 800 to 500 pounds 
of milk in an hour’s time. This leaves the milker an opportunity to go on with 
his milking while this separation is going on in a little room adjacent to the sta¬ 
ble. For larger dairies they have larger animal powers; the horse, or quite 
frequently the bull of the herd is utilized for that purpose, with the additional 
advantage of giving him exercise; or the heifer, or something about the barn; and 
when we come to the creameries, to the associated manuf acture of butter, steam 
or water power, or any of these modem engines, are used. 

Q. When the cream nas been separated from the milk is it allowed to set a while, 
or is it immediately churned?—A. There is a very small amount of it churned 
fresh, that makes what is termed fresh butter. It is butter without much flavor, 
and there is a limited sale for it. Cream passes through a process of what is termed 
ripening. It is cooled down immediately and placed under the ripening process. 
This ripening process is supposed to be the development of genns. ana, in fact, 
they are using what is termed a “ starter ” to some extent, and the expert man 
knows at what stage—it is ripened under a certain temperature—and he knows 
at what stage to chum his cream to make the best quality of butter. 

Q. What kind of chums are used?—A. They are using now entirely chums 
without any interior arrangement, paddles, or floats. They are using chums that 
produce butter—either a rotary barrel or box or swing chum. It strikes the 
cream from one end of the box to the other. 

Q. What was the original chum?—A. The original chum was the up-and-down 
dash chum, and then from that the various devices of floats and paddles. 

Q. Crank chums?—A. Crank churns. 

Q. Is butter, when taken out of the chum, washed or not?—A. It is usually 
washed. That is the regular system, the system that is practiced in our dairy 
schools—washed with clear cold water until the buttermilk is washed out. 


Q. Then is it worked or manipulated by hand or by some implement that is 
devised for that purpose?—A. There are various kinds of butter workers. They 
are used where there is any amount of butter made. 

Q. What is the object in working it?—A. It is usually practiced, in the first 
place, by workers to eliminate the superabundance of water which comes from 
washing; and then the salt is applied, and the main object in working js to dis¬ 
tribute the salt evenly through the mass. If it is not distributed evenly it leaves 
these little streaks of white. The salt heightens the color of butter a trifle. 

Q. Is butter artificially colored?—A. During the winter time it is quite general, 
the artificial coloring of butter. 

Q. What is the coloring matter most generally used in Vermont?—A. I suppose 
that the basis of the coloring matter is annotto. It is now put up in venous 
forms mixed with oil that combines readily with butter. 

Q. Is it perfectly harmless?—A. I understand it is perfectly harmless where it 
is properly made. Some of the articles put upon the market nave been analyzed 
and condemned, but I suppose that the general butter coloring, in the quantities 
that it is used, at least, is perfectly harmless. 

Q. How is butter put up for market?—A. The butter goes to market from the 
creameries and, in fact, from private dairies. It is prepared for the same market 
in several ways. There are the family prints, which come in small cases with a 
return box—the small boxes of 5 pounds which are supposed to be sold for family 
use; and it is put up sometimes in tubs and firkins. 

Q. Do most of the creameries pnt on their own brands?—A. Always. 

(jj. Do many of the dairymen?—A. Always; always label their own goods with 
their own names. 

Q. Has there been an increasing effort among the Vermont dairymen to find 
special customers in the cities and large towns?—A. Yes, there is; and at the same 
time the creameries make so choice an article that they usurp the mafket a good 
deal for choice goods. They make a very nice article of butter, and even the 
choice dairies now have difficulty in getting a price that is a great way s in advance 
of the general market. Formerly it used to be doable. There used to be certain 
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dairies that would get a dollar, for instance, for their name and reputation, choice 
dairies; hut that extremely high-priced fancy butter has been taken away, very 
largely taken away, by the choice qualities which the creameries now make; they 
supply a very even choice product. 

Q. Does the average dairyman—I mean those who are not large farmers and 
specialists in the production of a fine quality—find that it is more profitable to 
sell his milk or cream to the creameries than it is to manufacture butter him¬ 
self?—A. We have had this question under discussion at the dairymen’s meeting 
this winter. There are no means of knowing how large a jier cent patronize the 
creamery and how large a per cent are still in private dairying, or whether the 
creamery is on the increase or not: whether it is absorbing or whether there is a 
falling away. Some claim that there is a withdrawing from the creameries; that 
if a man understands the processes of making he can make a good uniform article 
and can do better to make up his own article and put it on the market himself. 

I think that is true, probably, but the question of labor comes in, and conven¬ 
iences and skilled marketing. It is a very easy thing to take the cream and 
carry it right off and get rid of the labor about the household—the labor indoors 
and out. 

Q. Are all the processes of dairying, and breeding for the dairy, and growing 
of crops for dairy animals discussed thoroughly, exhaustively, and scientifically 
in the Vermont Dairymen’s Association?—A. I would say yes. I think every¬ 
thing that is known, every fact that comes out at the experiment stations in this 
country or any other country, is brought to this dairymen’s association in a form 
to be reached and made popular. 

Q. Has the influence of the instruction in these dairymen’s meetings been to 
cause the farmers to observe great cleanliness in all the processes of production, 
even to the cleaning up of the pastures and the exclusion of everything that 
might contaminate the milk?—A. The tendency all along from the beginning of 
dairying has been in that direction, discovering what will injure milk and erad¬ 
icating it both in the pastures and at the bam and through the house. 

Q. In Vermont have yon any weed that grows in the pasture that sometimes 

f ives an odor or flavor to the milk?—A. I have heard of rare instances of that 
ind when tho season was very dry and compelled the cows to eat things that 
they otherwise would not; and sometimes in the early spring, when they are first 
turned out, if they get at a locality where they can get the wild leak you get a 
flavor of that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahke.) How many cows do you keep?—A. We usually run a 
dairy of about 20 cows. 

Q. About what is the average Vermont dairy, or how do they range in num¬ 
ber?—A. Of course they run down very small sometimes, but the average dairy¬ 
man that makes a business of it has from 8 to 10, up to some larger dairies in tne 
vicinity of 200 cows. 

Q. How often are the cows milked?—A. Twice a day. 

Q. Morning and evening?—A. Morning and evening. 

Q. And is that milk strained?—A. Strained immediately and should be sep¬ 
arated immediately, before it becomes cold. They find that the separator, to do 
its best work, should have milk at about the temperature that it comes from the 
cow. 

Q. When is it carried to the creamery?—A. It is usually carried to the cream¬ 
ery every morning. 

Q. And who usually carries it?—A. There are various systems of carrying it. 
The owner or farmer sometimes carries his own milk; sometimes a neighborhood 
combines along a certain road and sends a team down; and in some instances the 
creameries have sent out teams to collect for the creamery. 

Q. Very commonly the farmer’s wife or daughter drives down?—A. Or chil¬ 
dren, quite commonly. 

Q. Are the hill farms and the meadow farms alike adapted to dairying?—A. Do 
you mean by meadow farms the farms of the Champlain? 

Q. Yes, and in the various river bottoms?—A. Yes. We have on the hill farms 
what we call upland meadows^ small farms. My impression is that the beet 
dairy work is done among the hills. 

Q. What are the grasses most common there?—A. Our common pasture grass 
is closely allied with Kentucky blue grass. I think the scientific name is Poa pra- 
tensis; I think that is our variety. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is the native grass there?—A. It is the native grass 
there for pasture; but of late years this feed has had to be supplemented with the 
principal forage crops. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahke.) What are the principal foragecropsin use in Vermont?— 
A. Clover, com, oats, and peas. 
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Q. How is the com fed?—A. The corn is fed as a supplemental crop. It is fed 
from the field green. The silo has been adopted very largely by the dairymen as 
a method of preserving the com crop. 

Q. Pleaso describe the silo and the method of preparing the com to be placed in 
it, and the use that is made of it and the season when it is used.—A. The silo is 
simply the process of panning on a large scale. An air tight inclosure is made, 
or nearly air tight, and the corn cut and put immediately in. 

Q. Is that silo usually a large wooden vat set in the ground?—A. A large 
wooden vat, not set in the ground. ■> 

Q. Not set in the ground?—A. No; usually on top of the ground. The best 
method, I think, now in use, is building them round and hooping them with iron, 
with a diameter, perhaps, of lli to 20 feet, making a large tank. They run that up 
to any height that they desire, usually 25 or itO feet. The corn ordinarily is 
brought to the silo and cut in a machine, and the carrier takes it up and deposits 
it into this silo. 

Q. Into what length is this com cut?—A. About an inch. There are various 
opinions about that, however. 

Q. Are there any improvements in that direction?—A. The practice is, and is 
advocated and confirmed by science and experiment stations, to let that com 
mature; heavily ear the com; the heavier, the better it is. 

Q. The ears are cut, then, as well as the stocks?—A. The ears are cut. Occa¬ 
sionally the fanner takes a portion of his crop to feed other stock than cows; for 
his horses and his hogs and poultry. Some ears are picked off and a few hundred 
bushels thrown aside for that purpose and cribbed. But for cows it is always put 
in the silo with the ears on. 

Q. That is packed down in the silo in its green state?—A. That is packed in its 
green state. Being very heavy it settles down very compactly, pressing the atmos¬ 
phere all out, and then the'top of it rots a little, a few inches, making a complete 
sealing, and it will keep any length of time. 

Q. Does there have to be any artificial sealing or weighting?—A. Formerly it 
was weighted, but it is found unnecessary. They fill it. level it off, and go off 
and leave it. 

Q. How is that taken out?—A. It is made adjacent to the stable with doors that 
can be taken out from the inside. It is usually thrown out with a fork into a car 
or carrier, in some convenient way, to run along—sufficient for the animals in the 
stable. 

Q. Has there been any chemical action in that so that the nature of it has been 
changed?—A. It has turned sour. A portion of the starch has changed to vin 
egar, and is good ensilage, I believe; that is all. The loss is said to be less than 
in the process of drying. 

Q. Are the cows fed exclusively from that?—A. No; they are not fed exclusively 
from that; that is used in connection with the hay. 

Q. About what is the ration of a Jersey dairy cpw?—A. A half bushel at a feed, 
I would presume, would be an average ration for a cow. Some feed it much 
heavier than that. 

Q. Some hay or grass?—A. Well, clover feed and grain feed ordinarily, where' 
there is a winter dairy. 

Q. What grain?—A. The main feed, as recommended by our experiment sta¬ 
tions, is something that shall have a large portion of protein, and this is found in 
the cotton-seed meal, and the gluten meal and bran. Of course, it is found in oats. 
But when it is purchased protein can be found cheaper; these are by-products 
from manufactures. 

Q. Is cheese as well as butter a considerable product of the Vermont dairies?— 
A. There are portions of the State that have their cheese factory, and it is quite 
an industry in the State. 

Q. Where is the market for that?—A. There is one large manufacturer that 
sends all his cheese to one section of Ohio. The local markets of the State take a 
neat deal of it, and I should state that some of it goes to Canada and is sold os 
Canadian cheese, getting a better price than American cheese would bring, 
because the American cheese has had the reputation of being filled; that is, 
s kimm ed of its cream and filled with certain oil to take its place. 

Q. Boston and New York are also large markets for it, I suppose?—A. Boston 
ana New York are the regular markets for everything that we have to sell in our 
section. 

Q. Is every dairy farmer in Vermont also a mixed farmer?—A. yei; he is, to a 
certain extent. 

„Q. That is to say, you keep other stock?—A. They keep other stock to some 
extent. The dairy and the poultry business apparently have been joined together, 
and more or lees of them raise hones, and some of them keep a few sheep. 
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Q. Is sheep husbandry depressed in Vermont?—A. I think that the sheep indus¬ 
try at the present time is feeling a good deal encouraged; a good deal better 
feeling in tne market for mutton. There is a better price for wool. 

Q. Did the f armers slaughter their sheep during tne free-wool tariff period?— 
A. There has been a great decrease in the number of sheep in Vermont. 

In speaking of the conditions that seem to lighten up the monotony of farm 
life, along with better roads, I should mention the telephone. That is introduced 
in some sections of our State—local telephone. Thev are very cheaply put in, and 
the neighborhood owns them. I think of one neighborhood now that has a farm 
system of telephones in which there is 10 or 12 miles of local telephones, and it 
costs the owners only about $20 apiece. 

Q. To put it in and equip it?—A. To put it in and equip it and own the whole 

K " The women of the neighborhood visit over them. They arrange their 
sociables and church matters, and it does in a wonderful way what the vil¬ 
lage would do. In case of sickness a physician is called at a moment’s notice, 
and I do not think of any one thing that has done so much for that particular 
neighborhood as the introduction of that local telephone to put them in touch 
with the whole community. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they keep a general superintendent to keep them in 
order?—A. No; it is wonderful how little repairs that telephone requires; that 
is, in my own neighborhood. Some young man in the community will take an 
interest in it, and he will soon become quite an expert in the little things that 
require attention. There aro a few things that will get out of repair in a tele¬ 
phone, disconnection about the instrument, or a battery will get weak; and some 
young man will get to understand that very quick, and if he can not remedy it, 
he knows of a man right near by that he will go and get with his buggy; and 
there will be an assessment of a few cents on the people in the neighborliood for 
repairs. But that is usually covered by the delivery of dispatches from some 
other telephone and telegraph lines. They have a small rate for the delivery of 
messages from outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you wire fences in Vermont?—A. We have. 

(jj. Do they utilize the wire fences in neighborhood telephones?—A. They never 
have in Vermont. I have heard that it is Being done elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You spoke of your Vermont cheese being taken to 
Canada and sold as Canadian cheese in the Canadian market. Is there any way 
of getting Illinois-made butter in Vermont?—A. Not in Vermont. The Elgin 
butter has a very high reputation, but I do not know of any sold in the State of 
Vermont. 

Q. Who is the man that makes the filled cheese—the farmer or the middleman, 
or who ?—A. The cheese business is something that I am not familiar with, and 
I am not certain that there is any made now; but that is something that has come 
into our dairymen's meetings as a reason for the low prices of American cheese. 

Q. The question is, Who is responsible for the American filled cheese? What 
class of people are they; are they the commission merchants or the farmers?—A. 
It would have to bo the cheese manufacturer, who is usually the man that buys 
the milk of the farmer. I would relieve the farmer of that. 

Q. You mean, not the creameries, but the cheese factories are responsible for 
the filled cheese?—A. The cheese factories, yes; I should say so. 

Q. And they are also responsible for the oleo mixtures of butter?—A. Not the 
cheese factories. 


Q. Do you think any creameries use oleo?—A. No; I do not think they do. 

Q. Are you sure?—A. Well, I could not Bwear to something that I did not know 
for certain. I could not, of course, tell what they do in all the creameries; but I 
never have heard of a case against the creameries. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Your law is very strict in your State in that regard?—A. 
In that regard. We should know it at once. I was thinking then of the Western 
creameries, where all the oleo comes from. 

(Testimony dosed.) 
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TESTIMONY 01 SON. 0E0B0E EM BY WHITE, 

Representative in Congress from the Second district of fliorth Carolina. 

The commission met at 2.55 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. George Henry White, Bepresentative in Congress from the Second 
district of the State of North Carolina, was introduced as ^witness, and, being 
duly affirmed, testified as follows, the topical plan of inquiry on agriculture being 
followed: 

Mr. Phillips. The commission will now please be in order. Mr. Gardner is a 
member of the sub-Commission on Agriculture, and X will ask him to take the 
lead in asking questions. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Please give your name, address, and present 
occupation.—A. Mynameis George Henry White; my present home address is 
Tarboro, Edgecombe County, N. C.; my occupation is that of an attorney at law; 
I am at present a member of Congress, from the Second district of North Carolina. 

Q. You are the only colored man in Congress now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you appear before this commission to speak for your race?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you acquainted with agricultural interests generally in North Carolina, 
so that you desire to give testimony upon them, or is there some special feature, 
either as to agriculture or agricultural labor, to which you would prefer to con¬ 
fine yourself?—A. I had in mind a subject pertaining to agriculture; that is the 
landlord-and-tenant act in North Carolina and its application. 

Q. Please state that in your own way.—A. Since the war we have had in North 
Carolina a homestead exemption of $1,000 worth of real estate and $500 worth of 
personal property, not liable to execution for debt on any judgment acquired, 
except judgment on mortgage given on that specific property; and since the adop¬ 
tion of the homestead law in tne State nearly all debts that could be collected in 
the absence of the homestead are now reduced to criminal offenses. To illustrate, 
if a man has a store or a warehouse in which he keeps supplies for his tenants, 
and has tenants who rent his land either on shares or for a certain percentage of 
the product, those supplies constitute a lien on the crop of the tenant, and the 
removal of the crop without satisfying that lien is a criminal offense for which 
he may be convicted and imprisoned. A man rents land from the landlord; 
should he fail to pay his rent the landlord has a lien upon the crop, and if the 
tenant were to remove a peck of potatoes or a bushel of corn without satisfying 
the landlord’s claim for rent, he would be indictable; and so on. I just mention 
those two or three instances. 

Q. How is that lien created? By the landlord-and-tenant act'/—A. It is a lien 
created nnder the landlord-and-tenant act. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That does not affect his own supplies for his own house, 
does it?—A. No; it does not affect the household goods, ft only affeots the crops. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Gardner.) Yon misunderstood me- 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips, interrupting.) Could he keep his potatoes and corn in 
his house and not sell them?—A. No; he could not sell a peck of potatoes for his 
family, without permission of the landlord first had and obtained, without making 
himself liable to the criminal law. He could not use a peck of potatoes or meal. 

S . Are the tenants generally granted the privilege of using garden vegetables 
potatoes?—A. That is ordinarily so to-day. But you rent some land to me 
now, and then in the fall we have a disagreement and I desire to make a change. 
Then you look around to find some way in which I can be held. I have gathered some 
stuff that I am not entitled to, and you will compromise with me, and I will stay 
until next year. It is very frequently used as a lever to hold the tenants when 
they are disposed to get out where they might be able to better their condition. 
But this is not the general rule. There are a great many landlords in North Car¬ 
olina who will not invoke the exact letter of the law, and who give their tenants 
a great deal of fruit; and when permission is asked they will grant this permis¬ 
sion to gather vegetables and something to eat in the closing out of the crop year 
before satisfying the lien which the rent constitutes on the crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you know any cases where persons cropping a farm 
have not had a right to those vegetables during the whole season? Where do they 
obtain those vegetables?—A. I was 8 years solicitof, commonwealth attorney, for 
the eastern district of North Carolina—prosecuting attorney, solicitor, as we say 
in North Carolina—and I speak from knowledge of actual experience as prosecut¬ 
ing attorney in the courts of 6 of the largest counties in North Carolina. There 
*is, as a general thing, a little garden patch exempted where the landlord fnrnisbes 
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the house as well as the ground. Sometimes I live on a little plat of around of 
my own and rent land on your farm. I gather my vegetables and my own corn 
That is not the case where a man lives in your house as well as on your land but 
then as a rule there is a garden for the renter to take care of. 

Q. That is exempt?—A. Which he gets without rent: that goes with the house, 
and then of course you are allowed to do just as you please with it. 

Q. Is that exempted by law?-A. No; there is no law in reference to that at 
all. It is simply the will of the landlord. 

Q. Then do you know of oases where persons were living on the ground in 
which they had to purchase their vegetables elsewhere, when they had been grow¬ 
ing there?—A. No; I do not know cases of that kind. I know plenty of cases 
where there were no vegetables at all grown and they had to purchase them, but 
I can not state to you a case where they grew the vegetables. Where he furnishes 
the house, this house is on the land, andf they live in the landlord’s house as well 
as cultivate the ground. And with that a garden spot is usually given to grow 
such vegetables as you may need on the table. And when I spoke a while ago I 
did not speak as to that which is grown around the house, but as to that which is 
grown on the farm, such as potatoes, pease, and things of that kind cultivated 
on the farm. But even in the case that you stated, if I went on the place and went to 
carrying this garden stuff away without having an understanding with the land¬ 
lord, either verbal or written, I could not remove it without myself 

amenable to the law. But there is not one landlord in a thousand that would do 
that. 


Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Now, to make it perfectly clear, is there under the 
law there any lien on this garden spot attached to the little tenant house?—A. 
There is no exemption; there is no reference made to the garden spot; that is 
purely a matter of agreement. 

Q. Where it is silent has it ever, in cases that you have ever known, been 
invoked?—A. Yes; I have had cases in court where some fellow has indicted per¬ 
sons for gathering even out of the little garden spot. I have had cases in court 
when I was solicitor. 

Q. What has been the decision in the court in cases of that kind?—A. Well, it 
was left to the jury, and if the evidence showed that he removed it from the 
ground, it showed an offense within the letter of the law. Our judges ride cir- 
cmts, and we have judicial districts in North Carolina. We have 96 counties 
j .“W 8n< t eac ^ 3 n dge has about 8 counties, and sits about 6 months, 
and it takes them about 2 years to get around. The solicitor does not travel with 
the judge outside of his own county; but I traveled with one judge who positively 
refused to notice any stealing of a watermelon or a little chicken, as too trivial 
a matter for a court of justice to take up. That was only one; that was Judge 
Whittaker. Ho directed me invariably in these trivial matters to enter a nolle 
prosequi; but in the State. I might add further in connection with the same fea- 
tnre, of criminal law being invoked to recover in respect to debt, since the 
adoption of the homestead law the distinction between grand larceny and petit 
larceny is abolished and all larceny is grand larceny. I nave prosecuted a good 
many men who were sent to the penitentiary for stealing a chicken worth 25 


A What length of time?—A. Up to recently that was purely in the discretion 
or tlie judge. He could send them from 1 year, which I believe is the mini¬ 
mum maybe it is 6 months; when.I was solicitor it was 1 year—to 10 years; 

8: “after m the discretion of the judge. But by a recent act of the legis- 
uture that law has been modified so that if the article stolen does not exceed 
“i.i o- e the sum of |30,the sentence can not exceed 12 months unless it is the sec- 
tha - ,i CI18e ' T ^'t I® the second offense, then it is left wholly in the discretion of 
? e ‘ , °ther words, if an offender has been convicted of stealing Wore, 

ana that can be shown to the court, then this limit does not apply. But u that is 
at If 1 ?,' 8 ^ccnt statute—I think possibly the statute of 1895, or very recently 

r8 £ e ~ lf the value of the article stolen does not exceed $20, the maximum 
„ ty ™ a ‘ can be pronounced by the judge is 12 months in the penitentiary, 
Of course it disfranchises the offender. 

n _,‘;(-“?."?P r ® 8en tative Gardner.) That limit of $20 practically restores the 
j^bstween grand larceny and petit larceny?—A, Between petit 
8 r end larceny, except in a very few States petit larceny is not a 
<iwi?’ j ?? 8 fe W * n North Carolina, and the offender is disfranchised. The 
ia asif he had stolen a horse or a hundred thousand dollars; it 

mnSLu en ? th of Wme in the penitentiary. The distinction is abolished. I 
or tllree Instances in connection with the landlord-and-tenant 
ot, and that is true, if I might continue the list, indefinitely almost, by statute; 
668 a-27 
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the people being poor, the masses of them. And I would add especially is that 
true of the colored people, of necessity, for they are very poor as a rule. There 
are some doing very well; there are exceptions; but they are few. Wehavesome 
worth from five thousand to seventy-five or a hundred thodsand dollars. The 
landowners, of course, have sought to invoke legislation to protect land in the 
collection of debts op the criminal side of the docket in lieu or the civil law, as I 
indicated a few moments ago. This application of the homestead act makes the 
records of our penal institutions rather olack. They are very plethoric, possibly 
more so than they ever have been, and therefore misleading £p those not familiar 
with the facts as to the criminal capacities of the people within the State. 

Q. Suppose that with an exemption as large as $1,600, there was no peculiar 
provision in the law protecting the landlord; what would be the result?—A. The 
result would be that each man would be forced to paddle his own canoe, or take 
the chances upon his honesty. 

Q. True; but that only raises the same question. To state it differently, then, 
what would be the probability of his recovering his rent?—A. Well, he would be 
left' 


Q. (Interrupting.) Would there be a probability that the result would be such 
that the landlord would find it not worth while to rent his farm, and that it would 
lead to the system of cultivation bv the landlord on his own account, and stop the 


colored men from 
stead law is a decided"drawbac 


j tenants?—A. I think that the home- 
t in North Carolina. In what I am saying, under- 
standme, it is of North Carolina; Ido not pretend to be familiar with the criminal 
laws of other States, that is, in detail; all that I am stating has reference to my 
own native State. But my own opinion is that while the homestead law was 
intended as a benefit to the poor man, to prevent the seizure of his small estate 
and the loss of his all,itworks a real harm to him, because the landlords, the land- 
owners, are almost forced for their own protection to invoke this criminal law to 
collect what otherwise they could collect under the civil procedure. 

Q. Suppose that by the repeal of that provision of your landlord-and-tenant act, 
the landowner was driven to the northern method of farming on shares, would 
not the same effect result? Would not the appropriation by the tenant of the 
landlord’s share constitute a criminal offense?—A. It does now under the law. 

Q. Would it not at common law in any State?—A. Oh, I think not. It might 
come under the head of embezzlement as his agent under the common law, and in 
that respect become a common-law offense. But nearly everything that was pro¬ 
hibited under the common law in North Carolina has been reduced to statute. 
We practice very little under the common law. 

Q. How far does the statute of North Carolina really change the matter from 
what it would be under the common law, if the landowner simply changed the 
system from a renting to a share system?—A. I think that he possibly would be 
amenable under the criminal law—common law, of course, covers that—for embez¬ 
zlement of property. It could not be larceny, though larceny of growing crops is 
made a statutory offense in North Carolina no'w. Under the law, whenever any¬ 
thing is a part of, rooted to, attached to, and growing in the soil, it is a subject 
of larceny. Logs in the woods, trees in the forests, and bushes, and crops grow¬ 
ing, potatoes in the ground, are subject of larceny now; statutory larceny. 

Q. All States that I know anything about have covered it in some way; there 
may be technical differences. Some States, for instance, make it larceny; some 
malicious mischief; but the indictment is procured in the same way, and the 
prosecution is the same and the penalty is the same; the only difference is the name 
by which they call it.—A. I think that if these criminal statutes were removed, 
which are intended to be a substitute for collection under the civil law, then the 
tenant would have to resort to the croppers’ lien and mortgage system. I suppose 
you can, in your State, mortgage a growing crop before it is even planted; we 
can mortgage it in North Carolina. 

O. And the removal of mortgaged personal property is and has become a crim¬ 
inal offense in most of the States?—A. So that the effect in the end would be 
about the same. My reason for making reference to this is that I believe that 
the homestead law in our section of the country is really a hindrance and trouble 
rather than a benefit to the poor man, whom it was intended to benefit. These 
technical violations of the criminal law, however, are not, as I should like to 
emphasize, invoked by the better element of our landlords. They are, as a rule, 
liberal; it is only by some shyster fellow who wants to stop me when I am dis¬ 
posed to go elsewhere with a view of bettering my condition. He finds that I 
have technically violated some of these laws. It is difficult forts tnan to live on 
premises for a time without violating any law—if not the spirit, some part of the 
letter. He uses that as a lever to hold them over, under a promise of immunity 
from prosecution in the courts. Frequently that is true. 
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Q. Is not the fact that the law can he used for a purpose like that, or any other 
purpose foreign to its pretended object, one of the severest indictments that could 
be brought against it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are these liens acquired under contract?—A. No. 

Q. I am speaking of acquiring the lien itself; that is, whether the contract is 
complete before you reach the lien?—A. That will depend upon the character of 
the tenant. 

Q. Is it written or verbal?—A. Verbal. The law itself makes the furnishing 
of supplies and the rent of the landlord a lien upon the crop without any further 
procedure whatever. 

Q. No limitation of time?—A. No; I can run a store account—and that is very 
frequently the case—run some account with a man and say I am going to farm 
on Mr. Smith's land. I want $75 worth of supplies to run my crop. I make that 
bare statement. I go there and get whatever I may there that year; and my 
running that account constitutes a lien on my crop without any aye or no what¬ 
ever—without any written agreement. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner. ) Is that a provision of thelandlord-and-tenant 
law or some other statute?—A. That comes under the general provisions of the 
landlord-and-tenant act. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At the end of the cropping year, suppose the tenant 
is not able to satisfy that lien; then what?—A. As a rule, he has to mortgage 
himself again and stand over. 

Q. So that on account of bad crops, sickness, or anything else that might hap¬ 
pen to him, there is an accumulation of debt?—A. An accumulation of debt; and 
in a great many instances (I do not want to impress yon that this is the rule, but 
in a great many instances) it goes over the next year, and the man is never able 
to get out. 

Q. And the man is mortgaged to the land himself?—A. Mortgaged to the land 
himself, and he goes on from bad to worse; they maybe have taken advantage of 
him, and he lives on and on in that condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Well, now, while this reduces to acondition of serfdom 
some unfortunate and thriftless tenant, is it not a convenience to the general 
average of farm tenants?—A. I can not say that it is a convenience. A great many 
thrive notwithstanding the facts or the law, a great many persons, but I can not 
say that is the rule. I should say not exceeding probably half are of that class. 
I know a great many who will rent for a while. They are thrifty; they have 
business capacity; they keep their own acconnts. There is a great deal of fraud 
perpetrated on the ignorant; they keep no books, and in the fall the account is 
what the landlord and the store man choose to make it. They can not dispute it; 
they have kept no account. But, in response to your inquiry, there are many 
who thrive, and some of our people have purchased their own land, and some¬ 
times I have known them to purchase of the landlord. In a great many instances 
their farms aro cut up and parceled out to tenants, but I can not say exactly that 
it is the rule. That is not the rule; possibly an exception to the rule. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What part of North Carolina are you speak¬ 
ing of?—A. I am speaking of the eastern part of tlie State. 

Q. What are the prevailing crops there?—A. Wo grow in North Carolina cot¬ 
ton, corn, peanuts, and tobacco as staple crops. We grow very largely in the 
spring early truck to ship to the Northern people—pease, beans, and asparagus. 

Q. To starve us out?—A. Yes. Especially is that true in the vicinity of New¬ 
born, where I have lived ever since I have been a man up to the time I was elected 
to Congress. 

Q. You strike for the Northern market and supplement that with table truck?— 
A. Yes. Cotton and tobacco are the principal crops, In the vicinity of Wil¬ 
mington and the Cape Fear River we grow rice and peanuts and so on, which we 
supply and sell. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you sell immediately to the purchasers or do you 
sell through the store?—A. We sell to the store and warehouse. 

Q. And yon take whatever price the store offers?—A. Have to of necessity, 
except some man who has a crop of tobacco and has it in hogsheads so he can 
ship when he pleases and send it to Richmond and Danville. A man in that con¬ 
dition does not sell it for his immediate wants or necessities; he can hold his 
tobacco, as a great many do their cotton, and did last fall. Last fall cotton was 
6 cents a pound and this fall it is up to 8, and a great many held it for the 
rise. But a great many can not do that, but have to sell as fast as they can get it 

ri ? obligations incurred in the growing of it. 

'*• Wnat do you think the average would be there in respect to the small crop- 

S ers and the large ones who are able to hold, in proportion to the amount of pro- 
notion?—A. I do not quite understand. 
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Q. That is, do the small croppers preponderate in the amount of production of 
tobacco, for instance?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. They do?—A. Yes; in the Durham district and east of tfte center of North 
Carolina down to Wilmington and the Atlantic coast line, on each side of that 
possibly for 20 or 30 miles. We grow an abundance of tobacco in the Lenoir 
vicinity. Some of thaflnest tobacco in the world, I guess, grows in that region, and 
they grow this tobacco, tenants and all, and the landlord sells it for them or some¬ 
body sells it for them. A great many of these tenants are landlords. They take 
the crop on shares; they rent the ground and furnish their c*vn teams and their 
own supplies, and give a third ora fourth of the crop for the rental of the land. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is not that the equivalent of the share sys¬ 
tem?—A. Yes; it is in the Northern sense. But what we understand by shares is 
for the landlord to furnish the house, team, seed, and implements, and the other 
party furnishes the labor, and they divide equally. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Divide equally?— A. That is what we usually do. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquar. ) Have you generally found that this is about fair, that 
proposition that you make?—A. I can not say as to that; I have not been on a 
farm since I have been a man. 

Q. But men have done well at that?—A. Often; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is the general social condition of the farm ten¬ 
ants?—A. I can not speak in very high terms of it as a rule. Poverty always 
begets degradation, immorality, and other vices, and possibly the masses of our 
farmers, I mean over half of them, are poor. A few grow to easy circumstances 
and do well; but I should say over half of them are poor people; very poor. We 
have them huddled in small houses, one, two, and not exceeding three rooms, 
sometimes eight or ten in the family, and thoir company and their eating and all 
is done in these little rooms; and the social standing can not be very elevated 
under those circumstances, as a rule. 

Q. Are they mostly colored people?—A. Colored and white; in the eastern part 
the majority largely colored; in the west largely white. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Mr. White, I am afraid I have totally mis¬ 
understood you. We have been talking about the renting of farms?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the landlord-and-tenant act making the rent a lien on the crop?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I assumed while we were talking about that that the rent was a money rent, 

from a remark you have just made-A. (Interrupting.) Not necessarily a 

money rent; any rent. 

Q. From a remark you have just made it would appear that it is rather a por¬ 
tion of the crop?—A. Yes; the money rent is not the rule. That is the exception 
to the rule. 

Q. If the thing called rent consists of a portion of the crop-A. (Inter¬ 

rupting.) That is what I meant to say. 

Q. The landlord is entitled to nothing by way of rent but that portion of the 
crop?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, the criminal statute of which you have spoken could not apply 
until the tenant had consumed something of the landlord’s portion, could it?—A. 
Or any of it. I dare not move a peck of potatoes. Suppose I am occupying your 
land and you were to have one-half and I the other of the crop grown. I can not 
remove a bushel of potatoes on my part until your lien for rent is satisfied. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) The lien that you have explained?—A. HW* rent as a 
whole. 

Q. The law gives the share for the whole?—A. The whole machinery is on the 
side of the landlord. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Who makes the division of the crop?— A. Usually the 
landlord comes around after it is gathered and you have notified him that it .is 
ready for a division—after it is haulded up by carloads, if it is corn, and they pile 
up yours here and mine there and I take one and you the other. 

Q. The division is made by agreement as to time?—A. Yes; it is understood. 
Sometimes yon gather yours and I gather mine. In that case I gather mine and you 
leave yours in every other row, and I take one row or two rows and you take what 
you choose. That is not the rule. The tenant gathers the crop generally. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Both kinds of fuming which you mention 
are called farming on shares in the North, the oaly difference being that the 
landlord gets one-third where the tenant furnishes everything, and he gets one- 
half where he furnishes the stock. * 

Mr. Farqchar. And seed. , 

, Q. (By Representative Gardner.) And stock. The farmer is very generally 
supposed to furnish the seed. When it comes to those things that require the out- 
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paying of cash, os in the dairy farms, for instance, where some grains must he 
bought in addition to those which the farm produces, there is some special agree¬ 
ment about that.—A. For a money rent we give so much cotton peg acre. In 
lieu of giving cotton we give so much money for an acre of land. That is hardly 
ever the case. 

Q. Would there be any difficulty about making a provision in making leases 
generally that as much ground as was necessary for the raising of vegetables and 
things required by the tenant should be exempted from the lien law?—A. He has not 
very much trouble in catching him whenever he wants to under the existing law. 
As I said in the outset, there is no provision for this garden spot under the exist¬ 
ing law, except under the will of the landlord. There is no provision in it it at 
all for that, and wherever I am accorded a garden spot it is simply the will of 
the landlord, and the contract is a verbal one. I have only known of it two or three 
times in my experience at the bar of nearly 30 years, where some man of very small 
caliber wanted to press some man, and when he left him he invoked that provi¬ 
sion of the law. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Even when he agreed to let him have it?—A. Yes; I 
know where a man was brought up for using some turnips growing out in front 
of his log cabin chimney. But I ao not want to impress you and I do not want 
to impress the country that that is the average landlord. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) All'I wanted to get at, as I have already 
stated, is as to whether that thing was intended to be fair or whether it was 
intended to be only a trap. I ask that.—A. I had rather not state my opinion as 
to that. The law is in favor of the landlord, and, if need be, he can use it to the 
detriment of the tenant. That is the general trend of the law through North 
Carolina, without the expression of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the difference in condition between those who 
own their own lands there and those who take the crop lien system; the difference 
between the two classes of people?—A. It is a very broad difference. One is of 
an independent character, while the other is wholly dependent. One is naturally, 
as a rule, more responsible and more respectable, and of a different grade of peo¬ 
ple, as a rnle, from that class of poeple who—I mean the masses of the class, I do 
not mean all—there are some very respectable, good men that crop all the while; 
they do not undertake to buy. They say, we take into consideration taxes, pur¬ 
chase price, interest, and all those things, and they had rather do that. They are 
very few and far between. The aggregate wealth of our country down there— 
especially is that true among the colored people—consists in small possessions, 
little farms, little homes, and little city property. There is no big wealth; that 
is the exception. I can not say there is big wealth anywhere, but there are a great 
many, a large number—you would be surprised to know the number who nave 
purchased a little plot of ground somewhere, and are getting something to stand 
on; a large percentage of the people. And I think that is true—I am not so famil¬ 
iar with the western part of the State—I think that is true of our western people, 
who are very largely white. The bulk of the negroes in North Carolina are east 
of the center of the State; and up among the mountains, near Georgia and Ten¬ 
nessee, the western part of the State and the northwestern part, they are largely 
white. These mountaineers, as a rule, most of them are poor people; possibly 
they are not as poor as our eastern colored people. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Some of your farmers, as stated, sell their 
crops through the storekeepers or warehouses because they have to; some buy 
lands and some do not. It is true, is it not, that those who sell their crops to take 
the greatest advantage of the market, and those who buy lands and own them, 
are more comfortable than those who do not?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Is there any other cause for that than the difference in the individuals? Are 
not their chances about equal?—A. The chances between those who own their 
homes and those who do not? 

Q. The chances primarily of each to get into a condition to hold his crop or buy 
land?—A. It is best for those who have some degree of intelligence and culture, 
and ability to calculate, or, in a word, to think for themselves; and the class who 
have not those things and are not in their nature capacitated to think for them¬ 
selves—prior to the war the colored man, as yon know, in the South was not 
expected to think. He was to use his muscle. Some of them unfortunately have 
never learned to think yet; they simply exercise their muscle, and others get the 
benefit. There are those who have learned to think for themselves; they plan for 
themselves and calculate, as any other business men do, and the result is that 
they soon acquire some property and get a foothold, and become somewhat inde¬ 
pendent. It is between the thinking class and the nonthinking class; between 
the educated and the noneducated. 
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Q. Then it is true in North CaTolina, is it, that the educated, bright, peaceable 

colored men-A. (Interrupting) Industrious; pntthatin. 

Q. Yes?-j-A. Because some of them are. 

Q. Colored men or white men—I do not mean to make any distinction in color— 
succeed in agriculture?—A. Yes; they can succeed in agriculture. 

Q. And probably become the owners of farms from their own accumulations?— 
A. Yes. Inavein mind quite a number who are comparatively independent. The 
father of my private secretary died some short time ago and left an estate to two 
sons of possibly $40,000. He was a farmer; started with nothing. He was a col¬ 
ored man. and he was worth easily $40,000; and that in North Carolina is a right 
decent competency for either white or colored men. 

Q. Did he make that farming?—A. He made that farming, and he made that 
entirely alone. His farm was four miles from Tarboro. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since the civil war?—A. Since the civil war. 

Q. (By Mr. Hatch ford.) Did ho make it by his own efforts or by the help of 
his sons?—A. He had two sons, but they were in school nearly up to the time of 
his death, and one of them graduated about the time he died; the one that is 
with me. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Did he hire the labor?—A. Yes: the sons never made 
anything to offset their education. In that sense they were a burden rather than 
a help. I do not mean to say that they did not work, but what I mean to say is 
that he expended more in clothing and refining and educating those boys than he 
ever accumulated by their work. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) He had no exceptional advantages?—A. No; 
he was a thoughtful man; he was a thinker. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Did he buy any large farms?—A. Those two boys have 
as good farming lands as any in the county, in several plantations. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What does good fanning land sell for in these sections 
you are speaking about now?—A. That will depend very largely on the l<x:ation 
and condition of the land. Land that has lieeu made arable and brought tip to a 
state of cultivation will sell for nowhere from $i to $10. There is plenty of land 
there that you can buy for from 00 cents to $1. 

Q. Your finest arable land is worth from $ii to $10?—A. Twenty-five dollars 
generally is called a very good price for land, a very good price. 

Q. You spoke of cash rentals; what is the annual cash rental for your best 
farms?—A. Per acre? 

Q. Peracre.—A. I could not say. Here is a plat of ground; it may be anywhere 
from 30 to 40 acres. You say to me you could make 300, 500, or 1.500 pounds, bales 
of lint cotton, and you have for yourself a certain number of bales of lmtcotton. I 
should say that the average of farm land will produce somewhere between $1 and 
$4 per acre per annmn. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Three or fonr dollars per acre per annum?—A. Yes. 
Q. (By Mr. Farql'Har.) Six years rental would buy the land?—A. Oh, yes. the 
arable land; and woodland, that can bo bought for what an acre would rent for. 

Q. And yonr cropper lives all his life on it and he is never able to buy one acre?— 
A. I would not say that, but he does not buy very much land. 

Q. I mean, under that system of landlord and tenant and under that law, a 
man that is under that system and then produces the rental out of the property 
($3 or $3 an acre), does not acquire that?—A. He is very frequently a hard*working 
man; he has muscle, but he is not a thinker; he is not educated, and he goes on 
from year to year accumulating debt. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) I do not want any conflict with the major’s 
idea, but what I was jnst going to ask yon to emphasize, if it lie true, is this: If 
a good business man, a farmer, white or colored, can accumulate a competence 
in agriculture in the eastern part of North Carolina?—A. Yes; in the eastern, 
middle, or western—any where in North Carolina that I am acquainted with. In 
the western part of the State it is mountainons, and the lands there are almost 
waste land, even in the foothills there, bnt on the steeps of the mountains there 
is splendid farming land. I should say anywhere in North Carolina. The State 
is rich in resources, and has an abundance of nearly everything. In the western 
part minerals are abundant. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You say, Mr. White, that $10 is a good price for farm 
land?—A. Yes; the average farmer will bring that ont per acre. 

Q. Will that farm land that you speak of net a rental of $3 or $4 a year?—A. I 
should think so. Good farm land ought to bring a bale wherever land is worth that 
prica, but not right straight through. Yon hardly ever buy cleared land without 
seme wood. You fill it all in. You buy a plat or tract or land, you take it all; 
you buy so much right straight through. Now, that that is cleared or arable is 
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worth more, possibly, than the woodland, wher^there is no money expenses, and 
that, I will say, will be np to $20 or $80. But you take a plat of ground, $10 
would be a very high price for the average plantation down there. Nqjv, on that 
plat of ground, the arable land, you can grow on fairly good land a bale of cot¬ 
ton to the acre, and a bale of cotton is usually from 150 to 500 pounds of lint cotton. 
That cotton now is selling at 8 cents a pound. You can make your own calcula¬ 
tion. 

Q. Is not that an exceptionally high rate of interest for the landowner?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Rental?—A. Yes, pretty high, but it is only the best land that you can get 
that out of. ... 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) What outlay for fertilizers is required to 
produce that crop on average cotton land in North Carolina?—A. I do not know 
that lean answer that intelligently. I know that we use a great deal of fertilizers 
on the farms near the cities ana towns, but remote in the country we produce 
our fertilizers from the stock, composts, and a few barrels of lime. We have the 
cuttings and droppings of the stock mixed in with, maybe, the leaves and refuse 
on the edge of the swamp. They mix that in to kill the sourness and to cause 
decomposition, and the mixture makes a very excellent fertilizer. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Composts?— A. Yes; composts. Now, as to how much 
fertilizer—guano, or whatever it is composed of, or anything of that kind—I can 
not answer that. I do not know how much per acre. I could not say. I have 
seen it going on, but I have never made myself familiar with it. 

Q. Is not land worth more than $10 per acre? Before the war, in the eastern 
part of North Carolina, was it not much more valuable than it is now?—A. I 
can't say. Before the war I was a baby. I was born, but I was very young. 

Q. I did not know but you knew the history. In many parts of the South the 
land was very valuable.—A. You take a great many of these large plantations 
with the old English method of farming, a great manor. Here is a wealthy man, 
having anywhere from ten to one thousand slaves, and a great many men did 
not know their slaves when they met them on the road. They had a large plat 
of ground. You could not tell anything about the value, because the owner did 
not need any money and he would not sell it for any price. Since hjs death the 
family have moved to cities and towns or to some other country; the land has 
been cut up and sold off. It would be difficult to make a comparison between 
the prices to-day and the prices before the war, because the lands were not for 
sale unless a man made up his mind to move from one State to another, and sold 
the whole thing. But it is my supposition that lands would bring proportion¬ 
ately a greater price in money then as compared with now; somewhat more than 
they do now. 

Q. Is there much employment of labor by the day or by the week or month; 
and if so, what wages is it usual to pay on the farm?—A. Yes; there are a 
great many persons who do not undertake to farm at all, but just hire themselves 
out either by the day or by the month. It is very unusual to hire by the week. 
They hire themselves out on a farm for the day or for the month. Some of them 
wait until the fall and the crop is sold, outside of the actual consumption for 
food, and others are paid daily as they go along; very largely paid off in pro¬ 
visions for their families and paid from the storehouse. Ana 1 may say that 
these storehouse profits—the tenant or the purchaser pays for everything, and 
they are very high prices—double What he would have to pay in the city. The 
day laborer usually has from 25 to 50 or 80 cents a day. By the month it is from 
$8 to $10 a month. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) And board?—A. Sir? 

Q. And board?—A. No. 

Q. Without board?—A. Yes; without board. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you mean to say that a man could live on $6 a 
month and keep a family and pay his board?—A. A great many men are keeping 
families with a wife and four, five, six, or eight children, and they do not get 
over $10. But remember that the man is hired out, the wife is hired out, and 
every child is hired out. and the wife takes the babies along with her. A great 
many families live on less than $10 a month. The provision is very coarse, but 
it is common food. It is usually corn, a little molasses, and Western side meat. 
They live on the coarsest food, wear the coarsest-textured clothing. They can 
not do otherwise. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) Are you speaking of a class of men who work by the 
day or by the month and are employed by the tenants on the farms?—A. By 
the landlord, or it may be by a very well-to-do tenant. He runs a good deal of 
land—runs a four or five horse crop, and he hires those men. 
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lating land in that country?—A. I think there is very, very little against the col¬ 
ored man for accumulating property, except in the way that I have indicated; 
obstacles thrown in his way by these loopholes in the law and by his ignorance 
and incapacity in some instances. Some of them have an Incapacity to make 
their own calculations and to think and plan for themselves. I can not say that 
I know of any prejudice against the colored man’s accumulating property. 
There is that fact and the fact that there is very little prejudice against his get- 
ing an education. True, you have not asked me about any educational matters. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You seem to me to indicate that the intelligent farmer 
would be a more independent man to do his own thinking, have a little tact about 
his own business. What is the condition in this rising generation? Are the 
facilities for education good down there?—A. No; they are poor; and I want to 
say that without meaning to cast any disparagement on our State legislature. 

Q. Is there an insufficiency of schools?—A. There is an insufficiency of funds 
to run the schools. The average school term in the State is about 63 days in each 
year. The average schooling given the child.is 63 days. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Is the time fairly distributed over the 
State?—A. In a good many cities down there we have graded schools. They have 
a special tax on all the taxable property and polls to raise an extra fund; and 
these run from 6 to 9 months in the year, these graded schools, whereas in a great 
many rural districts they run maybe only 30 or 40 days in the year. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are the schools separate—colored and white?—A. Oh, 


yes. 

Q. Do they have about the same time?—A. As to that, it is a matter of exact 
knowledge, and I can not say. There is more money paid to the white school for 
a given number of pupils than for the like number of colored people, notwith¬ 
standing the constitution. The teachers are paid more, in the first place. Though 
their education may be the same, they may be examined by the same board and 
~et the same certificate, the whites are paid more wages; and as a general thing, 

guess, the whites’ terms run a little longer than the colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are all the teachers of the colored schools colored?—A. 
Yes, mostly. I do not know of a white school-teacher teaching a colored public 
school in the State. 

Q. Are they men or women?—A. Both. 

<}. Are there any societies for the improvement of the farm tenants or farmers 
generally, such as agricultural societies, granges and the like?—A. We have 
granges and agricultural societies and farmers' alliances. The colored man is not 
admitted to them; they are for white people only—unless he forms one separate 
and distinct to himself. 


Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Has he joined that?—A. Yes; we have had 
a good many colored alliances, until recently it came into disrepute. I do not 
know of one now. 


Q. Why did it come into disrepute?—A. They got into politics. The Farmers' 
Alliance of North Carolina drifted into the Populists, and the Populists made an 
alliance with the Republicans, and that brought the organization, both white and 
colored, into disrepute. 

Q. What I want to get from you is something that, coming from such a source, 
ought to be valuable. Has the colored man in North Carolina, in alliances or other 
organizations for the benefit of those engaged in any business or trade, showed a 
capacity for organizing and maintaining the organization in good standing?—A. 
I do not know that we nave had an organization among colored men, either the 
Knights of Labor or the Farmers’ Alliance, separate and distinct in itself, that 
was sufficient to make such a test as would warrant me in giving you a positiveor 
negative answer. When I spoke of the colored alliances, I did not speak of the 
Knights of Labor, but will now. We had both organizations there, but they 
were branch organizations of the white. They had separate lodges, and did not 
meet together, but it was understood that they were branches, a part of the gen¬ 
eral labor organization. But the agricultural societies and Farmers’ Alliance, as 
it is known to-day, is a white man’s institution entirely, and the colored man can 
not join these white organizations. He is not permitted in them. «Heis shut out. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you keep up the KnightB of Labor organization in 
the South?—A. I do not think so. Iam ineligible to membership under the law- 
Lawyers are not allowed to join. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) Lawyers and saloonkeepers are ineligible.—A. Yes; 
and a good many other good men. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Practically there is little or no organization pr meeting 
for the discussion of agricultural methods among the tenant farmers of North 
Carolina, especiajly if colored?—A. That is right. Now the mere fact that these 
organizations drifted into politics brought them into disrepute and precluded 
their meetings, because their meetings are secret, and there is a statute prohibit¬ 
ing anv political organizations of a secret character, so that they do not keep it 
up. They would have been indicted if they had kept it up after they carried it 
into politics. 

Q. Is there an agricultural college in North Carolina?—A. Yes; two. There is 
an agricultural and mechanical college at Raleigh for the whites, and there is one, 
on a much smaller scale, to be sure, for the colored at Greensboro. 

Q. What kind of an idea would it be for these colleges to adopt the university- 
extension plan, and send lecturers among the tenant farmers and instruct them 
in improved agriculture?—A. There have been lecturers and institutes—that is, 
farmers’ institutes—held in various parts of the State every year under the aus¬ 
pices of the Department of Agriculture, but that is for the whites. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar. ) The colored man is not precluded?—A. He is not 
expected to be there. I do not know that he would be driven away if he was to 
go, but it is understood that he is not expected to be there. 

Q. Are they not of the character of mass meetings?—A. No. There are certain 
places where the colored man does not go when be understands that he is not 
expected to go there. He would be very easily got rid of. 

Q. Have you any private schools in your section supported by yourselves that 
are independent of the common schools?—A. Yes; there are a great many private 
schools in the cities and towns. I have never sent one of my children to a public 
school in North Carolina in my life. 

Q. Have you any in the rural districts?—A. Not in the country. You will find 
cases where a teacher may teach a school for two months, and the people will feel 
that they have not done justice to their children, and they may have alittle money, 
and they will run it on as a subscription school for a month or two. In the cities 
there are parochial or other private schools under the auspices of some church 
that run constantly. The Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches have these, independent of the public schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) For colored people?—A. Yes; whites, too, but the two 
are separate. 

Q. Do the whites contribute to the colored Bchools?—A. Not to the private 
schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Youhaveno lack of teachers,haveyou?—A. Weliave 
plenty of them—more than we can get places for. The reason for that is, we have 
in North Carolina a bill creating 4 additional normal schools, which we tacked 
on to the universal appropriation bill. W o have now 6,7, maybe 8 colored normal 
schools, and many institutions of different kinds among the whites as an offset 
for it; these are for the special purpose of training teachers. There is one of 
them in my own district at Goldsboro. We have a great many of the denomi¬ 
national institutions of higher grade. We have the Livingston College, the 
Bennett Seminary at Greensboro, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Greensboro. We have the Scotia Seminary at Concord, a Presbyterian school 
maintained and equipped by Northern people largely, President Satterfield. The 
president and a majority of the teachers are white. My daughter was educated 
there and is a teacher of music there now. We have another school, where my 
nephew graduated in June. That is officered entirely, outside of the board of 
trustees—I am on that board, too—by colored men, except one gentleman who 
teaches German; he is a white man. Then coming a little further down we 
have the Livingston College at Salisbury, and then at Raleigh we have the 
Shaw University, under the auspices of the Baptist Church. That is a collage— 
has medical, law, and theological departments, and is on a very large scale. They 
have several hundred pupils. In the same town we have the St. Augustine Nor¬ 
mal and Industrial Institute, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. It is 
contributed to indiscriminately—not necessarily North or South. These schools 
are independent of the public schools. Then we have the Gregory Normal Insti¬ 
tute in Wilmington, under the Congregational Churoh. These are all independ¬ 
ent of the pubno schools and the regular normal schools. So the facilities for 
higher education of the colored people of North Carolina are very good, and that 
accounts for the surplus of teachers—the graduates of colleges. 

Q- .(By Representative Gardner.) Your system is top-heavy, then?— A. Rather 
so. If you eliminate these private schools and eliminate the schools in the cities— 
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the graded schools in the cities are run from 6 to 0 months in the year, but the 
rural or country schools, that are so poorly attended and provided for, make an 
average of only about 62 days in the year. 

Q. (By Mr. F arquh ak. ) In these colored schools and colleges are the students 
cared for under an endowment, or do they usually furnish their own means?—A. 
They have to use their own means. There is a small endowment to each, perhaps, 
but scarcely enough to pay all the professors. These students, as a rule, pay their 
own way. Now and then you get a scholarship through a philanthropic person 
in the North. Some lady or gentleman says, ‘ ‘ I will furnish yofl $40 or $50,” and 
the faculty or president has a right to designate such and such a pupil who will 
be supported out of that gift, and that is kept up until the pupil graduates 
possibly. 

Q. None of them have a permanent endowment?—A. Not enough to pay the 
professors. They have to keep a financial person on the road begging all the 
time to keep them going. They require additional equipment; they are building 
or enlarging their laboratory and other things, so their funds for endowment of 
professors’ chairs or aid of indigent pupils are not sufficient. 

Q. Have you any method in your mind to suggest for the improvement of the 
colored race, the farming people?—A. I have not now, sir. We are in a bad way 
in North Carolina, the colored people are now. 

Q. Have you any information that will cure any of these difficulties which you 
mention?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do you think that the general condition of the colored people in your State 
is gradually improving or going back?—A. Up to a year or two ago our condition 
was decidedly on the upper trend. The best feeling that I have known anywhere 
in the Southland existed between the whites and colored in our State. Politics, 
though, has made things a little bad for us. It is difficult for an illiterate white 
or colored man to differ in politics without differing in church, business, and 
everything else. The colored man has adhered quite rigidly, whether wisely or 
not I will not say, to one political party, and that party has been recently over¬ 
thrown, and in my opinion the most vicious element of the white race is now in 
possession of the State. A large majority of the whites are kindly disposed to 
the colored man, and it is evidenced by the fact that they have all these years 
paid without murmur the bulk of the school tax. They have shown in hundreds 
of instances the evidence of their good feeling toward the colored man, but unfor¬ 
tunately politicians have not only dragged tne race into politics, but even on the 
farms and in domestic affairs. In the city of Wilmington, in the latter part of 
1898 and the first of last year, domestic servants were discharged and driven hither 
and thither and did not know what was going to happen. That has subsided and 
the bad feeling has died down somewhat, but we have a bad state of affairs and 
the way looks dark for the future. 

Q. (By Mr.Pmmps.) What led up to that state of affairs?—A. I had hoped 
not to refer to politics at all. 

Mr: Farquhar. If it is politics, you must not. 

The W it ness. It is politics. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Before we pass the subject of education I want to 
ask another question. Are the public schools that you have so fully explained 
supported by the well-to-do and the most intelligent of the white and colored 
race in the South?—A. Yes; but you understand these schools are separate and 
distinct. Now and then you find a white man in the South who wul say to a 
colored boy who has attracted his attention, “ Here is (10 or $15 a year to help 
educate you.” But the private schools of the lower grade—I wbb speaking of the 
colleges and seminaries—the private schools of lower grade are separated into 
colored schools for colored children and white schools for white children. 

O. And the interests which support them, are they composed of the best element 
of both races?—A. Yes. One of the reasons for the schools is that there are a 
great many white and colored people who do not care to have their children go 
into the public school and be mixed up with the kind of pupils that are there. 

Q. The tax for the snpport of the schools, is it largely from the rich or the 
poorer class, the farm labor that you spoke of a while ago?—A. These schools do 
not apply to a very great extent in the rural districts; only a very short supple¬ 
mental term. 

Q. Does the fact that you have a system of private schools there, that is so gen¬ 
erally maintained—does not that militate against the support of the public 
schools?—A. No. * 

Q. It does not?—A. No. The public school can not beinterfered with. It is fixed 
by eonstitution in the first place, and then where it is not completed in the con¬ 
stitution, the minimum ana m ax imum amount to be collected, It is generally by 
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statute. So that the private schools do not have anything to do with the tax col¬ 
lected for the public schools. 

Q. It requires influence to have statutes enacted, and according to your testi¬ 
mony the better element are schooling their children in the private institutions, 
and their interest in the public schools would naturally not be so great.—A. 
Perhaps you may have got an impression that it is universal, but it is not. It is 
in cities and towns andin isolated cases in the rural districts, but thatis an excep¬ 
tion. 1 do not think that the private schools hurt the public schools at all. we 
had a statute making it discretionary with any precinct, on the application of a 
certain number of men to submit the question—Ido not remember the percentage 
of men required to make the application for any precinct to levy the tax, but it 
was discretionary with the school district whether or not they would tax them¬ 
selves for the extra tax to run the school a longer term, and very few took advantage 
of it. 

Q. Do you or do you not think it possible that those who are obliged to send 
their children to the public schools where the terms are so short can possibly 
acquire any education whatever that will benefit them?—A. Yes; they acquire 
some education. It is a rare thing to find ayoung man or a young woman of SO 
years of age who can not read ana write and cipher rather intelligently. 

Q. Even with that short school term?—A. Even with that short school term, 
yes. You understand me, when I speak of the whites and colored running these 
private schools, that is altogether in the cities, and the private school in the 
rural district is only supplemental to the public school. I do not remember a 
single instance where we have a private school separate and apart from the public 
school. It is a supplement to the public school, conducted in the same building 
and by the same teacher after the funds are exhausted. 

Q. (By Mr. F arquhar. ) What kind of sumptuary legislation or laws have you 
in North Carolina, temperance and other laws, local option or what?—A. We 
have the dispensary system, fashioned somewhat after South Carolina in certain 
counties. We have it in Cumberland County, where the town of Fayetteville is 
located, and some of it in western North Carolina. We have some counties 
whero whisky is not allowed to bo sold at all. It is prohibited entirely, and the 
discretion is left with the county commissioner; that is until recently. I am not 
familiar with the law passed last year. Prohibition is not a very pronounced 
quantity in North Carolina. 

Q. Have you any positively dry counties?—A. Yes; some few counties where 
there is no whisky permitted to bo sold at all. In these dispensary counties it is 
sold under the protection of the dispensary authorities. That is only in localities; 
not general. 

Q. What is your observation with respect to these option counties that go en¬ 
tirely “no license?” Are they an advantage to society, both white and colored?— 
A. I think they tend to help society somewhat. If the law was rigidly enforced, 
I could answer that decidedly in the affirmative, but there is a laxness. Public 
sentiment, you know, is law, and there is a laxness on the part of the public 
authorities in enforcing it, and these blind tigers or illicit stills are in every cor 
ner of the community, and the drug stores take advantage of the law, and sell it 
under different names. 

Q. Does that arise a good deal from the fact of the moonshine distilling?—A. I 
do not think that has much to do with it. The license saloons are run very largely 
by the moonshine distilleries. 

Q. What is your own general view on the question of intemperance among 
your colored people?—A. I think it is the curse of our race—one of the greatest 
curses of the colored man. You can hardly blame him, or expect him with an 
emancipation of 88 years to get out of what has been taught him for two centu¬ 
ries. He is very much of a copyist, a plagiarist, very adjustable, as you doubtless 
have observed. You take a colored man as a servant in your house, and he may 
be crude and coarse, illiterate; keep him there one or two years and he will speak 
almost as accurately as your own children, and dress much as you dress ana act 
as you act. In other words, he is a great imitator, and, unfortunately for him, he 
has imitated his white brother in these vices as well as his good qualities. Hence 
his propensity for drinking whisky, which is one of the curses of his race. 
It is his misfortune. I am not trying to shift the responsibility, but it is his 
misfortune. 

Q. It is not entirely from inherited habit?—A. Not inherited, but from a cul¬ 
tivated appetite. He never had it until his emancipation. But he thought he 
had done without it so long that he has been making up for lost time. 

Q. Does not intemperance account for a good deal of the shiftlessness of your 
tenant farmers?—A. It is particularly in the oitieB and towns. It is true some 
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fanners go to town once a month when they have been paid their wages, and 
have a razee while the money is flush, bnt it is not common. The intemperance 
is largely in the cities and towns. 

Q. Is it very much the custom of your people to leave the country and go into 
the cities and earniv very uncertain livelihood?—A. Very much so; decidedly. 

Q. Is it the lack of frugality or industry that takes them to the city?—A. It is 
the oppressiveness of the landlord-and-tenant act, as practiced by the landlord, 
reducing them to serfdom. There is absolutely nothing befyre them on the farm, 
and they lose hope and go to the cities. That is one or the reasons—possibly the 
leading reason. 

Q. They try to escape the conditions that keep them continually in debt?—A. 
Working year in and year out, with little food or clothing, with no prospect before 
them but to continue until they die. 

Q. Is there much migration among your agricultural help in the South?—A. 
Not so much as a few years ago. There is now a general unrest in the State 
because of pending matters. 

Q. Is there to any extent an emigration to other States, like Texas and Missis¬ 
sippi and elsewhere, during these troubles?—A. Where the people have been left to 
themselves to emigrate it has been largely to the North and East, and somewhat 
to the West; but where the agents with oily tongues come about and offer flatter¬ 
ing inducements they have gone from one Southern State to another. That is 
true of the Mississippi valleys, along the banks of the Mississippi River. 

Q. What are your views on colonization generally, either within the United 
States or expatriation?—A. I am decidedly opposed to either; I think it is bad for 
us. We, as a race, so far as we are civilized, have the white man’s civilization- 
have copied it from him—and if there must be migration I do not think it is wise 
for either the white dr black that the migration be in bulk either within the 
United States or without. But I do believe that the stress of the great mass of 
colored people ought to be relieved by a gradual thinning out. Take them here, 
there, and anywhere; lose them as it were throughout the whole country, that 
they may have a new impetus by the changed habits, educational facilities, 
changed opportunities, and in that way I believe if the colored man—if homes 
could be found for him among the people East, West, and North, away from the 
South—not enough to depopulate the South, but to relieve the overcrowded agri¬ 
cultural communities, where the supply is far in advance of the demand for 
labor—if these communities could be relieved by taking and distributing them 
here and therein one State and another, I believe it would be the best way to solve 
what is now regarded as the race problem. 

Q. Do you suppose, under the system proposed by Booker Washington and 
others—to take sections as large as counties, where the colored people could be 
aggregated, and where they would have no particular leaning on the white ele¬ 
ment as in the South, and nave a very fair idea of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts—do you suppose they could equally with the poor whites of the South sup¬ 
port themselves and be equally independent?—A. Perfect equality of the two 
races, either in education, industry, or politics, is next to the impossible. Even 
though the colored man should be admitted to equality, the white man’s superior 
civilization from long years in advance of him, and nis supremacy, wealth, and 
superior education, would tend to keep the colored man his inferior. 

Q. So you still think, after all, that whatever plans or modifications maybe 
made for the betterment of the condition of the black man, he has got to lean on 
the white?—A. Very largely. They are dependent on each other. I do not know 
whether you live North or South, but if you go, say, to Wilmington, where all 
thatmuraer and carnage was, or any other Southern city, and undertake to induce 
the colored men to pack up and leave any particular community, it will not be 
healthy for you there 24 hours, and not from the colored man, either. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not the proposition to colonize the colored man 
outside of the United States bo impracticable and impossible as to be unworthy 
of serious consideration?—A. I do not see how any thoughtful man can attach 
any importance to it whatever. Yet there are men, for instance Bishop Turner, 
whom 1 know to be a very able man; bnt it is a hobby of his^and I think he has 
an underlying purpose to accomplish—another end in view. He knows his white 
neighbors do not care to have the negroes leave, and I see no other reason that 
he could have but to arouse them to mete out justice and equality to them in 
order to keep them there. I can see no other reason. . 

Q. Your theory would carry with it just the reverse of cplsnization? It carries 
with it a greater assimilation among the whites in all parts of 'the country?—A. 
Yes. Whatever dvilizatien we have we have got from you. You have been our 
inspiration. Our aspirations have been from you; and wherever that has been 
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carried to the highest extent, and where there is a higher ideal and the colored 
man can grow up to it, he will advance and become a more useful citizen. But 
where everything is on the level, where his white neighbor is poor and illiterate, 
where there is no hope or sunshine, where he sees the horizon and it terminates 
before him, there is nothing to aspire to and he goes from bad to worse. 

Q. That absence of hope and sunshine also reaches into the other race, does it 
not?—A. Yes; but I am speaking more particularly of the classes of people I 
know more about. 

Q. The point I wish to bring out is this; That where the colored man of the 
South is in the majority, in districts or sections largely populated by the colored 
man, the absence of sunshine, the presence of degradation and poverty, reaches 
into the homes of his white neighbor and keeps him down on the same level with 
himself, does it not?—A. To a certain extent, yes; but eliminating South Carolina 
and Mississippi, there are very few communities in the South where the negro is 
in the majority. We have 90 counties in North Carolina, and only 8 or 9 in the 
whole State have a negro majority, and then only a small majority of 100 or 800. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How is it in your district?— A. In my district there are 
5 counties out of the 9 that have a negro majority. Two have a margin of 200 or 
800. The other 4 have an overwhelming white majority. 

Q. Then you got a great number of white votes?—A. A great many. I am 
sent to Congress not on black votes alone. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) We have testimony to the effect that as a result of 
the keeping down of the colored man he works for low wages, and the white 
man who is obliged to work for a living can not hope to get much more than the 
colored man obtains for his labor.—A. Under certain conditions that is true. 

Q. They do not need to have a majority to bring about such a state of affairs?— 
A. We have in the South cotton and woolen factories here and there. With an 
isolated exception now and then the colored man is not allowed to work in them 
at all. The colored man does not compete in these instances with the white labor. 
Until recently they have had almost a monopoly of the skilled labor—mechanics, 
carpenters, blacksmiths. 

Q. They compete on the farm?—A. They compete on the farm. 

Q. And could not possibly compete more directly anywhere else?—A. They 
compete there, possibly, more largely than in any other place. It is rare to find 
a white farm hand. They either rent for themselves or nave their own little plot 
of ground in eastern North Carolina. I do not know so much how it is in the 
western part, but there are very few colored families there; they have little negro 
competition. 

Q. Then, if the plan advanced by you is a good plan, it would also advance his 
white brother?—A. It would relieve the strain—leave a better outlet for the white 
man and for the colored man, and better, in my opinion, for the one who is car¬ 
ried and lost in the civilization of you white people in some other section. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke some time ago about having families move 
to various parts of the country—North, East, South, and West.—A. Not South. 

Q. North, East, and West. Would the climate have any special effect on the 
colored man in the far North? Can he endure the northern climate as well as 
the white man?—A. The mortality immediately after the war among those that 
went North was very great. It is diminishing constantly. Their children are 
not affected by it. I was over in Canada in the summer time and also in Decem¬ 
ber—in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. Johns—and never heard of pulmonary 
troubles. They went from North Carolina, largely, soon after the war. And I 
And a great many of them in Massachusetts and in Maine—healthy, strong appar¬ 
ently as the whites. But you take a grown colored man, past the middle age, 
reared in the South, and carry him North and he will, in all probability, contract 
some pulmonary trouble, though the younger class become acclimated. I was in 
Minnesota last spring, and in the intervening country up by way of Chicago, and 
I found out there some very thrifty, healthy colored people—strong, robust, with 
no indications of any pulmonary trouble. 

Q- You do not find much effect of their inheriting these pulmonary troubles in 
the North?—A. No. True, it is an inheritable disease, but where it is contracted 
hy reason of a change of climate by the adult, the child, usually bom prior to 
that time, will not nave it, because the germ did not exist in the parent at the 

n 6 tt j birth of the child, but was contracted afterwards. 

, w- You do not find the disease of consumption following the colored more than 
the white in the North?—A, Except when the transfer is made when they have 
passed well along in life. 

Q. Can you suggest any amendment to the landlord-aud-tenant act which will 
make the condition of the tenant fanners better, or enable them to improve It, 
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without extending immunity for crime—that is, theft and embezzlement?—A. As 
I stated a while ago, in my opinion the abolition of the homestead law in North 
Carolina would tend to better their condition along the line of ypur inquiry. 

Q. Are there not advantages in the law which you would desire to preserve?— 
A. Decidedly so, if it were possible. 

Q. Could you not?—A. Unfortunately we have over 2 white men in our State 
to every colored man—Sf white to every colored man, woman, and child. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) If you were to repeal the statutory law on that subject, 
would not, as has been already suggested, the common law thoroughly cover the 
case?—A. Not all, no. A great many are new statutes. Most of our common 
law we got from England. It is not of our own creation, notwithstanding it may 
date back to a time when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; it is 
not common law unless it came over from the English common law. 

Q. In a case of this kind, where the owner was to have one-half the crop and 
the man who was cultivating it was taking from that crop, so that when the time 
for division came his share would be diminished just so much, would he not be 
liable under the common law?—A. No; because the crop is attached to the real 
estate, and real estate can not be stolen. It must be made so by statute, and 
whenever it comes to legislating it goes on and on and on. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any suggestion for a State law for the benefit 
of the colored people in your State?—A. A State law? Yes; but wholly without 
hope. 

Q. What would you suggest?—A. I think the landlord and tenant ought to be 
put on equal footing. I think the law ought to bear equally on all. I do not 
think the entire advantage ought to he placed in the hands of one to oppress the 
other without redress to the other. I think there should be some remedial steps, 
and that should be done without hurting the landlord’s rights, but it has not been 
done. I was 4 years in the legislature myself, 2 in the senate and 2 in the house, 
when times were better with us than now. 

Q. You say it could not be done without hurting the landlord’s rights; do you 
mean that in absolute form?—A. Rather in a restricted form. I believe there 
could be plenty of laws enacted, if there is a willingness to do it, that will abso- 

but there is not a disposition to do it. I am not familiar with the landlord-and- 
tenant act in other States, but I suppose it is about the same. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest m the way of a law that might be of benefit 
to this commission or to other sections in the way of legislation?—A. I do not 
think that I have. If it is the desire of this commission I will think over the 
matter and at some time in the future formulate an answer to you. You under¬ 
stand a man of my race in Congress is necessarily a very busy man. I should not 
like to give an opinion where I have not an opinion. If it is the desire of the 
commission. I will at some time subsequently give you a written statement, if 
you desire it, or verbal, after I have had an opportunity to think it over. 

Q, We should be very glad to have you make such a statement as you have 
designated.—A. I should be glad to do that at a subsequent time. There was 
one other matter I had in mind to Bpeak of, and that was with reference to the 
convict system in our Southland. I guess you have had a good deal of testimony 
on that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Fajrql'Har.) We should like to hear you.—A. At some other time? 

Q. Now, if you have the time.—A. In some of our States, especially the Sbuth— 
ana I speak from information obtained not wholly in a second-hand way; I have 
traveled in some of the States, and in some the convict system was terrible. This 
homestead law in these Southern States has multiplied crimes. The punishment 
for the most of these crimes is severe. The result is the penitentiaries are filled 
with people, and a large number of them are colored people. In Georgia espe¬ 
cially the system is said to be a very bad one, but it is not that which I have refer¬ 
ence to. It is the free labor that is greatly hurt by the convict labor. In that State 
the most of the convicts are farmed out. You can farm them out and work them 
on the turpentine farms. My half-brother lives in Georgia, and I have talked 
with him about it. In Georgia they farm them out on the turpentine farms, 
where they scarify the trees and dip and haul and distill, and it is all very largely 
carried on by the convicts to the exclusion of free labor. They work on farms, 
on the public roads, on canals, and all classes of labor, where, as you doubtless 
know, the colored people constitute a large percentage of it, It takes the bread 
and butter out or their mouths, and they are left without a livelihood. This 
especially reduces the daily or monthly labor, because these convicts are hired 
out fora little more than enough to pay the ordinary expense of keeping them in 
the\>enitentiary. 
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Now there is another fact I have had my attention called to which is on the 
line of the landlord and tenant. A convict, during his stay with his lessee, at 
some time may have misappropriated a spoon, or a knife, or a frying pan, or 
something that was given him to eat with or cook with during his stay. At the 
expiration of the time the lessee says to'him: “ You have stolen a spoon, or a 
frying pan; you have misappropriated a tin plate. Now, I do not want to 
punish yon; 1 do not want to prosecute and have you sent to the penitentiary 
again. If you will work for me here 18 months longer, I will not punish you." 
Rather than go to court and take his chances, he works on for another year. I 
speak of the fact to show the utilization of this serf labor, convict labor, to the 
exclusion of free labor. With us in North Carolina it has not got to that yet, 
and I trust will not. We have spent several hundred thousand dollars in the 
purchase of farms; we have built barracks and dwellings for the officers and 
guards and so on; we have experimented with it and like the system, and all the 
able-bodied men, not incarcerated for life, are sent to the farm to work out their 
sentences on the farm, so the penitentiary is about self-sustaining. Within the 
walls of the penitentiary, where we can not carry them out under the rules to 
the farms, we make brick; supply a whole county or community, or half the 
State with bricks that we make there. All the public buildings of Raleigh are 
made of public brick. And then we have a shoe factory; and while the convict 
shoes have been confined to the convict farms, now they are getting into the 
stores. I believe the interstate-commerce law contemplates the prevention of the 
importation of convict-made goods from one State to another. I believe in our 
own State it is a great disadvantage, but I have not a remedy, because these 
convicts must be cared for and the expense must be paid. But it is hard on a 
particular class. Here is the laboring class deprived of labor sufficient to pay 
the entire expense of the convict, while the wealthy people are not taxed at all 
under our present system. But it is one of the best f know of. In South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia, and other States it is as I have indicated, where they farm them out. 

Q. Is there not a system also by which the convicts of the county can be taken 
from the city prison—taken out and worked under the law?—A. Yes. A good 
many have workhouses, and wherever they have, instead of the judge sentencing 
the culprit to the penitentiary, he will sentence him to the workhouse, and he 
goes out and works on the farm. They work them on the public roads in Wake 
County, and they build highways and work them on the streets in Raleigh, to 
the exclusion of plenty of colored and white laborers who can not get the labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) When they are working on county roads, they are 
not interfering with free labor to any extent. Do you know of any cases in the 
South or anywhere else where the work on county roads is paid for?—A. In the 
county where I live they are paid. The men are hired under an overseer, and 
he hires them and pays them to do that work. 

Q. Country roads?—A. Yes; and that is so in several of the counties in my own 
district. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How are they guarded and kept?—A. They are kept 
under a guard. Most of them are regarded as trusties where the term is short. 
They have two or three guards with guns and they march them to the barracks 
at night. 

Q. Not chained in any way, as a rule—not shackled?—A. Not in North Caro¬ 
lina, as a rule, but in Georgia they are tied together like beasts. I have seen 
them in Atlanta. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think the convict systems of these States are so 
framed and conducted as to make criminals and keep them criminals?—A. I 
might do them an injustice by answering that in the affirmative. I have a very 
Htrong opinion, but possibly have not enough data to answer it in the affirmative. 

I should prefer not to answer it. I could not conscientiously say no, and 1 should 
not like to say yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to say, as to paying wages for work on 
country roads, I never heard of it except in building toll roads.—A. That is recent 
legislation in North Carolina.- There was a tax imposed for that purpose, and it 
is called the road tax, and that road tax is collected and kept separate and apart 
for each township of the county. Overseers are assigned to the roads, and they 
are to keep up the roads with so much money, and they go and hire labor where 
they please. The best system of roads we have ever had was under that plan. 
The law was modified by the last legislature, and I am not informed exactly as 
to the present law. 

. Q. Most of those who are in favor of employing convicts for State use only are, 
in favor of employing them on the State roads only, because there is little or no 
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competition with free labor.—A. That would have been of great benefit some 
time ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) That is still generally true of the States?—A. I think 
so; but m Georgia and some of the other States it is not so. Thfey put them on 
the turpentine farms, in the cotton fields, and everywhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there much of the turpentine industry in North 
Carolina now?—A. It 6 nearly a thing of the past. They have never been 
worked on the turpentine farms in North Carolina. I spoke of Georgia. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Would not the employment of convicts in the construc¬ 
tion of permanent public roads, better roads than the country has ever had be¬ 
fore, make them less competitive with free labor than if they were employed in 
private industry?—A. The least possible evil is work on the public roads, with 
reference to competition with free labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Measured by results?—A. Measured by results. Is 
there any further question you gentlemen would like to ask? 

S . You are going to submit a supplementary statement with reference to reme- 
legislation as between the landlord and tenant?—A. That is the only thing 
you suggested. If there is anything further you desire to examine me on, I 
should like to have an opportunity to think of it. 

Q. You have not given any testimony with reference to general taxation?—A. 
No; do yon care to examine me on that? 

Q. That is a question that has been dealt with by other witnesses from the 
South, and I should like to hear you on that.—A. Just now? 

Q. If it is not imposing on your time.—A. Our taxes in North Carolina—I can 
not say that they are very high considering all things, afid yet in the cities we have 
to pay a pretty heavy tax. I have never found any fault with the taxes. I have 
regarded them as a necessity, and if they were high it was a necessary evil; and 
even with the taxes as they are our schools which have come through taxation 
are very poor. I can not say that I have anything derogatory to say with refer¬ 
ence to taxes in North Carolina. I think they are fair and equitable. We have 
an income tax there on salaries and wages that some have grumbled about. It 
hits me and a great many others, but then I think that is nothing more than right. 
If I get $10,000 as an income from my property, wages, or profession, or office, I 
do not think I should be exempt simply because that is not a vested property 
right—that I should be exempt, and that it should come out of some poor fellow 
that has only $150 worth of property. I think, being able to do it, that I should 
be compelled to pay a portion of the taxes. I have got it, as a rule, not always 
through my own labor, but through the ability to manipulate some other man’s 
earnings, and I should be forced to pay that tax. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does the State tax your Congressional salary?—A. Yes; 
I have to pay taxes on about $5,000 a year; there is only $5,000 a year exempt. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you think the agricultural industry pays too large a 
per cent in proportion to other property, or is it comparatively equal?—A. I think 
the taxation in North Carolina is pretty well equalized. I think our legislators 
have been, in the main, wise. I love North Carolina. I am not sufficiently 
informed as to otheT States to give you an intelligent answer. 

Q. Will you deal later in your supplementary testimony with the question of 
education—the school question?—A. Limitedly, yes, I expect. 

As to the question of interest. The maximum per cent of interest that can be 
charged in North Carolina, as you know, is 6 per cent. Until lately, by contract 
it might be made 8 per cent. In mortgages, instruments, liens of that kind, notes 
were always made by agreement 8 per cent—between grantor and grantee, 
whatever the instrument may be. The recent legislature has made it 6 per cent 
in all cases. That has kept a great deal of money out of the State. We are not 
a wealthy people, nor are we paupers. There is a normal condition existing in 
North Carolina. There are afew extremely wealthy people, and it is a rare thing 
to see a beggar. Nevertheless, there are a great many poor people there and as 
a result there is a great deal of sntplus money, and a great deal of the floating 
money has been obtained without the State. This legislation, making the maxi¬ 
mum interest that could be charged 0 per cent, has tended to keep a great deal of 
surplus money that has been thrown into our State flowing out of the State. 
You do not mind putting money out in your own State, where you know the men 
mid securities, at 4 per cent; but when yon send it down-to North Carolina you 
want a larger per cent, as the risk is greater. The reshlt is, a great deal of the 
money which would have been brought into this State by building and loan asso¬ 
ciations and otherwise has been k«4 out. Building ana loan associations have 
been frequently driven ont of the State. My opinion is that, while itihay have 
helped some, it has hurt a great many. I do not think the legislation was wise. 
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Q. Yon spoke of interest; do you mean simply statutory interest, or the interest 
charged between man and man in their dealing?—A. In some cases 80 per cent 
is charged, as in these Btore accounts; 50 per cent in many instances. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) There is no.trouble in borrowing money on real 
estate security, is there?—A. Very few care to take real estate security. They 
prefer personal indorsement; but if they take real estate security, they wantthe 
personal indorsement of some man whose solvency is beyond doubt. 

Q. Is it not sometimes secured by the crops in the ground?—A. Very small 
quantities. That is along the croppers’ lien business, but as a rule that is not 
cash. There are very few tenants who get cash on a croppers’ lien from the land¬ 
lord or the storekeeper. I am the tenant, and you are the land owner [indicat¬ 
ing]. You make your contract here with the storekeeper to get certain things, 
ana you sell to me whatever you please. There is very little cash business. If I 
want something at the store I give security, and I go to the store and get what¬ 
ever I want, and it is charged to the landlord and he puts it up against me. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When you state 20 to 50 per cent is charged in a store, 
that is not charged as interest, but as a profit on goods, is it not?—A. Yes; almost 
no money passes between. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is that scrip you speak of negotiable?—A. It wag 
until recently. We passed an act there prohibiting negotiations of the scrip of 
that character. 

Q. Do you regard stores that you speak of, which I suppose may properly be 
called truck stores, as an evil to the common people?—A. They are absolutely 
necessary, stores of some kind. 

Q. As conducted at present, do you regard them as evil?—A. If we had any 
other place where we could get our supplies; yes, sir; but usually it is getting 
them there or not at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has the destruction of the negotiability of that scrip 
driven the scrip out of existence?—A. No, sir: it is largely the practice now, but 
it is unlawful. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) It is very difficult to make a law that will reach it, 
is it not?—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Charlotte, N. C., March 13,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. GRAHAM, 

Farmer, Machpelah, N. C. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the rooms 
of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club at 10.40 a. in., Mr. E. A. Smyth presiding. 
Mr. William A. Graham, farmer, Machpelah, N. C., was introduced as a witness 
at 4.45 p. m., and, beingduly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Will you give your name?—A. William A. Graham. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. I live at Machpelah, Lincoln County, N. C. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a farmer, sir. 

Q. Will you tell us something about the conditions of farm labor?—A. I will 
state first that I am a member of the board of agriculture of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) State board?—A. Yes; and have served in the State 
Senate, and also president of the Farmers’ Alliance of the State at the present 
time. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth,) Now, make your statement in your own way. We should 
like to know something about the general condition of labor, both white and 
colored. 

The Witness. Agriculture has not been remunerative with us. We have been 
keeping away from it on acoount of the low prices of our products, and it has not 
given us any money for several years past. The price of cotton is now at a very 
8°°d figure, but unfortunately the farmers have nearly all sold, having sold out at 
the close of the orop. The farmers of our country here have come for the last 
few years to farm a good deal better; looking forward to permanent improvement 
for a good many years. There was no permanent improvement of the lands. 
But a few years ago they turned their attention to the pea as a renovator of tlw 
and large areas were sown in pease, not only for the forage they would yield, 
out for the improvement of the land for the cotton orop. We found by using the 
pea we reduced the amount of fertilizer we had to have next year. It will supply 
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the ammonia, and then it is a simple thing to supply the phosphoric acid and 
potash. There are sections of oar State which have nearly altogether what we 
term croppers and renters. A cropper is a fanner who furnishes his labor, and 
the landlord does the rest; he furnishes the land and utensils. Then the landlord 
pays for the fertilizers which he gets, in proportion to his part of the crop, and 
the cropper his portion: With us the cropper receives from one-third to a half; 
sometimes two-fifths. That is the only way that we can farm in this country. 
A man who attempts to farm for wages goes into bankruptcy, Bir. You may not 
see very well how that is. Cotton now is selling for 10 cents, if we should cal¬ 
culate our crop at 10 cents, and make our engagements with our laborers at that 
rate, and then it went to ti or 5 cents, you can see just exactly what would 
happen. I speak for western North Carolina; I have not been in the eastern 
part, but I think this system prevails generally all over the State. Then there is 
another system, the tenant or renter. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoed.) Describe that system.—A. The renter furnishes the 
stock, and the landlord furnishes the land and the house in which he lives, and he 
pays him one-third of the grain, and one-fourtli of the cotton in some places and 
in others a greater or less part of the crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) In furnishing the land and house, that always includes the 
wood, does it not?—A. Yes; and fully an acre for garden purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoed. ) The wood and fuel is supplied?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Which, of course, is a very important matter to a house¬ 
hold?—A. There is no limit to the fuel, except to require him to cut the dead and 
damaged trees. They do not want them to cut the good timber for fuel. 

Q. Now, are most of the croppers or renters in your section black or white?— 
A. In my county, sir, four-fifths of our population are white. In my end the 
negroes are about one-third, and at the other end of the county there are only 
two colored votes at one precinct. There is no difference in the prices paid; the 
colored cropper gets just the same proportion as the white man, and so does the 
colored renter. Some few negroes rent land. 

Q. Do you find that the colored men make as good renters as the white men?— 
A. A good white man is better than a good negro, but a good negro is much 
better than a mean white man. If you can get an intelligent white man whom 
yon can depend on, he is the best class of labor, but if you get an unreliable 
fellow, the negro is better. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoed.) Is it true that a larger percentage of the negroes are 
indolent than of the white men?—A. Yes. 


Q. Farm laborers?—A. Yes; I think that is true; he is more usually satisfied 
when he is indolent. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are they more unreliable in regard to a trust?— A. Well, 
I do not know. Some of our negroes are as reliable as anybody, bnt the larger 
proportion of negroes are more unreliable than white men. I do not think that 
the negro as a farmer has improved in the last 40 years, since freedom. If you 

S 've me one of our old slaves that used to belong to us, who was taught his farm- 
g under an overseer or owner, he is a better farmer to-day than the new crop. 
However, there are some exceptions. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoed.) Farmers have advanced in other lines?—A. Yes: they 
are more intelligent and they live better now. When we speak of the condition 
of the farmers, the demands of the farmer to-day are much greater than they 
were 80,40, or SO years ago. If they had coffee for Sunday or sugar two or three 
times a week it was all that was expected; the supplies of the family were not as 
good as they are these days. 

Q. I understand you to say that the colored labor, farm labor, has not improved 
in the last 40 years?—A. I do not think so much as some classes of labor improve 
in other lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean the general laboring class in North Caro¬ 
lina?—A. No; I mean colored labor. Well,I do not know, sit. We had among 
the slaves blacksmiths and carpenters that were the equals of what we have 


now. 

Q. Is education more in evidence among them now than then? They are 
improving in that direction?—A. Yes. 

<J. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do you think the farmers—by that I mean men 
who own the land, men who follow the business of farming—as a class have 
improved much in their methods since the war?—A. Well, yes, as a class they 
have. We had among ns farmers before who were exceptionally file farmers. 
I thiRk now as a class they have improved, yes. 

’Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you not think the improvement dates back 8 or 10 years 
to the improvement of the soil?—A. Yes. As to the question of farm labor 40 
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years ago: Thirty years ago, almost, I think a larger per cent of the young men 
of this section as they grew up emigrated—went South or West about 1878; from 
that on, they ceased, and consequently our country has been filled up with labor¬ 
ers, so there is a much larger number engaged in agriculture than were formerly. 
Now it is very seldom you see a man emigrating. When the Georgia lands 
(Cherokee Indian) were opened, and after that Mississippi and Louisiana, a great 
many people of this section of western North Carolina sold their lands and went 
to these places, and then we had a large number of old fields, abandoned lands. 

Q. The cotton mills have drawn very largely on agricultural labor, have they 
not?—A. They have. 

Q. So if he is not satisfied with the present conditions, he has the cotton mills 
to fall back on?—A. Yes; he not only does that, but a man will buy a piece of 
land, contract for it, and rent that land to some other man, and he will go to the 
cotton factory and make the money to pay for it. I know of instances right 
among my own people. It is not that they prefer factory labor, but it is the long 
credit on farms, sir. That is where it is; wait until the crop is made before you 
can get anything, while in the factory every Saturday night you get cash pay. 

Q. And that is the practice?—A. Yes; that is one reason. 

Q. In other words, it is a rather new thing in Southern life to receive cash pay¬ 
ments from week to week?—A. Yes; but the poor returns from the farm and the 
large families helped to induce moving to factories. A family of 10 to 14 is no 
unusual thing in this Piedmont section. Where they are only getting from 3 to 
5 cents for cotton, it did not yield enough for his board; and such a man would 
take his family and go to the cotton mills. 

Q. (By Mr.C. J.IIarris.) What are you raising—tobacco?—A. I make tobacco; 
made a fortune on that. We have cotton, corn, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you attribute any part of the general depression 
to the large care that the average man has on him in the way of a large family?— 
A. Yes; and more especially to the fact that he can not make enough to support 
them. 


Q. That is generally true of the poor classes, is it not?—A. Yes. This coming 
to the factories has a bad effect in some instances. It has where the man puts 
his family in and he spends his time loafing. He is a very trifling citizen. He uvea 
on what they make, and instead of being the mainstay of the family, he stays 
himself on the family; that is the exception, though. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Are you at all familiar with this movement of tobacco 
growers as against the Tobacco Trust?—A. Yes. sir; the price of tobacco has gone 
down, I think, if I am not mistaken, over 50 per cent in the last 8 or 10 years, while 
the crop has decreased. Cotton has gone up because the crop has decreased, but 
the crop of tobacco decreasing has put theprice down in this country. 

y. To whatdoyou attribute that?—A. The combination, the Trust. Theyagree 
what they will pay for it, and one will not bid against another. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) A combination of buyers?—A. Yes, sir. When more than 
one wants it they say, “ You take it to-day and I will take it to-morrow; or you 
buy it and I will take what I want from you.” 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) So the tobacco grower really has no idea what he is 
going to receive for his crop when it is harvested and sent to the warehouse?—A. 
No, sir. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth. ) And the competition of demand and supply has been elimi¬ 
nated?—A. Yes, sir; entirely. It is Tagreed that you go to a certain market and 
a11 competition on that market is withheld from you. 

y. You think that is established without doubt?—A. I think so from the testi¬ 
mony- You understand what the Association means to do, Mr Harris? 

y- (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Yes, I have followed that.—A. They intend to put 
tne price in their own hands. We say we will fix the price; that they can have 
our tobacco at a certain price. I do not think there is any douht but dealing in 
tutures has a very great deal to do with the low prices we get for our products, 
soi r ? a ;i y seems to me that the Government ought to treat that exactly as they 
tk« i These futures should not be allowed to go through the mails. 

‘ ot tery robs you after you have made your dollar; it does not come in and say 
n-It 7 e Kot tehe ®° cents for that dollar, but you make your dollar, and if you 
?5 C°! ei ?° n 8h to put it in here I will get it. The future man robs you of the dol- 
“yZ y°n cents for it. If you can get Congress to see it in that light 
ittr, T?, at * * lottery that will break it up. If you stop it they will still have 

t m Liverpool; but so they have got the lottery in Habana and Paris, 
ton , termer oan hold his cotton crop?—A. I am president of the Cot- 

wu growers Association, and we are endeavoring to make arrangements to that 

y. Is there in the farming community any ready money to enable them to do 
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that sort of thing?—A. No, sir; there is very little of it. The farmers in oar ra¬ 
tion here, a great many of them, have bought homes in the last SO yews, and con¬ 
sequently they are in debt, and they have to raise cotton for the credit. There 
is one thing I want to impress upon you: Cotton is the thing to get credit on in this 
countay. Ten acres of cotton will give you more credit than 60 acres of com. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is cotton accepted as security before any other crop?— 
A. Decidedly. 

Q. And sometimes accepted as security before land values?—A. Yes, sir; Ido 
not know but it is. If you wanted to run a farm, and came te town here and 
gave a mortgage on your cotton crop there is no difficulty, but I have seldom 
known of any taken on the grains. You can always sell cotton. You leave home 
with a wagon load of cotton and you will go home that night with the money in 
your pocket; you load up your wagon with wheat or com and come here with 100 
bushels, and I doubt some days whether you could sell it. 

Q. Sometimes your farmers find it necessary in buying homes to mortgage 
their holdings; have they any trouble in raising money on their land?—A. Recently 
they have had. There has been a scarcity of money in our country. Very few 
men have money to loan, and the national banks can not loan on land. 

Q. What per cent do you pay?—A. Formerly 8 per cent; 6 now. Eight was 
allowed if specified in the contract, and 0 if no rate was specified. 

Q. The law does not preclude the making of special contracts by the parties?— 
A. Yes, sir. We have the national banking law. We had a law here before 
that that a man forfeited his whole debt if he charged usury. They passed a 
law—I forget what the forfeiture was—but that would not apply to national 
banks. Then we made our law conform to the national banking law, a forfeiture 
of double the interest charged in excess. 

Q. Under the law more th^tn 6 per cent can not be charged without usury?— 
A. Whatever is charged in excess of 6 per cent, double that amount can be recov¬ 
ered. It may be a little in politics, but here is the trouble with the finances as I 
see it. A community ought to be able to raise the money it needs on the property 
of the community. Money is simply the vehicle of commerce furnished by the 
Government, and there ought to be some plan by which the money needed in the 
community could be raised on the property of that community. If you give to 
one community the right to issue money on its property, and refuse it to another, 
you simply give to the community to which you allow this right the power of 
taxation on the other to that extent. It may be a small amount, but it is that 
much. The effect is the same if you limit the right to issue to property held in 
certain sections. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) In your experience, are those who mortgage their 
farms able to pay their interests and eventually the principal in this country?— 
A. I can answer from my own experience. I have been an agent for 20 years 
selling property, and one year with another it pushed them to do it. A man will 
make a contract to pay out in 8 years, and you frequently have to carry him 10 


years. 

Q. Do not quite a number of them lose their homes and farms eventually?— 
A. I think that public sentiment would condemn that. It has been done only in 
a few instances. They would have to do it if the men took advantage of what 
the law would allow them, but public sentiment is against it, and the poor returns 
from farming do not make the seller anxious to possess the land. 

Q. What iwas trying to get at is, do they ever get out at the end of 10 years?— 
A. Oh yes. I have sola thousands of acres, 3 or 4 thousand acres in the last 16 
years, and they have paid out in 10 years. Two men came in and surrendered out 
of about 40. 


J \. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You were speaking of the comparatively small diffi- 
ty in selling cotton as compared with the other crops. Is the cotton sold 
usually by the man who raises it to the manufacturer, or is it sold to agents?—A. 
It is nearly always sold to the manufacturer. I could leave home this morning 
and have the choice of 32 mills and not travel over 40 miles, and put my horse in 
my own stable that night. 

Q. (By Mr. Surra.) Can you telephone and find out what they will offer for 
' -A. Yes; that is what I do. I telephone, “ What is cotton worth to-day?" 


t a pound by tbe-nse of the telephone. 

What is the market here as compared with New York?—A. Nearly always 


cotton?- 

The last cotton I sold I made a half cent a 
Q. What is the market here as compare 
higher. Our market is nearly always higher when cotton is low. We ban gen¬ 
erally sell here during the first months of the fall; and frequenjly get a cent 
higher in Charlotte than in New York. 

’Q. That is caused by the local mills?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) That has been a good thing for the termer?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Youask about the benefit of fanner's organizations. The Alliance, in its palmy 
days, was a great benefit in this State to tne farmers. It nearly broke np tne lien 
system. The Alliance wonld furnish these men who had to have supplies; it 
would borrow the money and bay the goods and sell to them at cash prices; and 
flout, which they had to pay about ff a 100 for, they could get for less than |2; 
molasses and sugar the same way. The Alliance would not register its mortgages, 
because, while you might lose the debt, you had the criminal penalty on him, and 
a man could not afford to evade his debt without fear of being punished by the 
criminal law. Many farmers who could not pay these extra prices got to making 
money and got on their feet. I do not suppose the mortgaging of crops has even 
to-day got back to two-thirds what it was formerly. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Was it not of great advantage to the fanners to con¬ 
tinue that organization?—A. Yes, sir; unfortunately politics got into it, and that 
nearly “busted us up." We are still holding on, though, and it will gradually 
come back. The tobacco men will all come to ns. I look for a reorganisation 
with politics eliminated. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) What is vour membership here now?— A. I suppose 
between 5,000 and 6,000 in the State of North Carolina. They always were irregu¬ 
lar, sometimes a difference of 4,000 or5,000 in a quarter when in full blast. Now 
there is one thing that you gentlemen can examine into, and that is the advance in 
the price of fertilizer; that can not be anything but a trust. The raw material is 
controlled wholly or in part by these companies who make the fertilizer. Take 
the phosphate rock; take the cotton-seed meal; the potash is imported 12 months 
ahead from Germany. They made fertilizers last fall and put them on the market 
at the old price up to the 1st of September. They began to sell at the same price 
in January, and suddenly they went from 15 to 25 per cent advance. There can 
not be any excuse for that except the power to do it. You could in your commis¬ 
sion summon these witnesses before you and look into that fact. It certainly 
affectB us very much. If we are trying to improve our farms we want to use the 
fertilizers, which are a great benefit. 

Q. Would not the general advance in all values seem to justify an increased 
price for that product?—A. They are selling us fertilizers at the price of 10 cent 
cotton, while we may have to pay for it in 5-cent cotton. That is where the 
trouble comes in. We can not apply it to the cotton already made, but have to 
pay for it with the cotton next fall. 

O. The men that manufactured these things have to pay more for the wages 
and for the machinery—perhaps 40 per cent more than they did?—A. There is 
only one—cotton seed—tnose that use cotton-seed meal; but in the potash and 
phosphate and acid there is no reason. There is more phosphoric rock apparent 
in the world by 50 per cent than was ever known before. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) But has not the fanner got a better price for cotton seed 
than he did last year?—A. It is 22 cents as against 14 cents last year; but take the 
acid phosphate, which is simply taken out or the rock. 

Q. (ByMr. C. J. Harris.) The advance in the price of phosphate rock you 
think will not warrant it?—A. No, sir. The advance of phosphate rock is as if 
you owned a farm and a mill and you put up the price of wheat to yourself and 
the price of flour to me. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think these companies own the phosphate rock?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. I anr on a committee looking into that. Wehave 
to make a report next month, and we think we are on tne track to show it. 
There is another thing about it. In Wilmington, which is down on the seacoaBt, 
fertilizer is higher than it is 100 miles inland. They have distributed the State 
and put the prices as they strike competition. 

Q. Are there fertilizer works in the State?—A. Yes, sir; here and at Nevassa, 
Wilmington; then at Raleigh there are phosphate works, and at Winston and 
Goldsboro. The Acme works at Wilmington are independent. Through the 
Alliance we endeavor to make arrangements for the whole body. We buy sev¬ 
eral thousands of tons at a time. 

Q. You have no lien law in this State?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it similar to the one in South Carolina?—A. To some extent. The land¬ 
lord has the first lien, without any writing of any kind, for the supplies which he 
advances to the tenant, and he has a lien on the crop until all that is due him for 
rent and supplies is paid. 

Q. Have you an agricultural contract law?—A. The bargain is the law. At 
one time we had a written law. The objection to the written law is that so tar as 
your tenant is concerned it might as well be in Hebrew as in English. What 
does he know about what he is signing? He is the sufferer. The first thing was 
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to get a verbal law so that if he did not know a letter he could understand what 
the contract was. The verbal law is the very thing for the poor uneducated. If 
you have a written contract, the written contract is the law, but if you have a 
verbal contract the laborer has his oath as to what it was. 

Q. You mean the written contract shows for itself, whereas the verbal contract 
can be explained?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd. ) Is that equally binding on both parties?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can the fanner dismiss the tenant without violation of the law?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can the tenants leave the farmer without a violation of thqlaw?—A. If the 
tenant leaves, the farmer is in a bad way, but if he has hired him to make a crop 
and runs him off he can recover his wages out of the landlord because the land¬ 
lord is worth it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You favor the verbal law?—A. Yes; it is the only thing 
in tiie world for the ignorant man. He may honestly try to recollect the written 
contract and may forget what it is, but if you have a verbal contract his word is 
as good as that of the landlord. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) Where the written law is in effect, is it always exe¬ 
cuted, so far as the signing of the contract is concerned, before the justice of the 
peace or other officer of the law?—A. It would have to be recorded to be of value. 

Q. Is it usually agreed to and signed by both parties without witnesses?—A. 
They usually have witnesses, but no official witnesses—a neighbor or anybody 
else. Then it is proved and recorded. 

Q. You think a verbal law is still better than that?—A. Decidedly, sir; because 
you know these verbal contracts are based on the general system, and if you know 
what wages are paid in the neighborhood, that will help one or the other in his 
testimony. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make for the improvement of this class of 
labor?—A. No, sir; we get on pretty peaceably in this State, I think. The only 
trouble has been the low price which our products have brought. We have all 
been in the same boat. Ir it has been a good price, all share the benefit; if it is 
low, all suffer. 

You seem to be specially interested in the schools. In this State we take a 
census of the school every year. It is the duty of the committee in each school 
district to do that. So we know in this State how many children there are of 
each race of school age from 6 to 21 years. Our tax is divided between the two 
races according to number without regard to race. Sometimes there is a small 
district with only 25 children; here is another with 150. The larger district had 
a longer school than the smaller one. Now the educational board makes a special 
appropriation for the small district and our schools are run on for the same time 
in eveiy district withont regard to number of scholars. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How long a time?—A. From less than 3 months to over 
4 months. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) What is the proportion of colored in North Caro¬ 
lina compared with white?—A. I suppose about one-third colored and two-thirds 
white. 

Q. What is the proportion of taxes paid by the two races?—A. My impression 
is the negroes own {3,000,000 out of {200,000,000. So you can see the part the 
negro pays, except the poll tax, which is the same, and two-thirds of which 
goes to the school and the other one-third goes to the poorhouses, or county homes 
as we call them now. Yon spoke of these 8 and 9 months schools. The laboring 
people among the farmers can not spare their children for such a time as that. 
The large families which they raise come in again in this very matter of schools. 
Before the boys are 21 a great many of them are married, and the girls before 
they are 18, and instead of staying at home and helping the old man out they have 
crops of children started of their own loaded on him. That looks as if we were 
going into the funny part of it, but it is the honest truth. Another thing is the 
price of school books. The State ought to regulate that. I reckon some of you 

C tiemen are engaged in the Sunday schools. You know what Sunday school 
ratnre costs. There you get for 8 cents what in the public schools costs $1.60. 
If the Sunday schools can make big money publishing; that, why can not it be 
published for the common schools at the same rate? You take a man that has 
6 or 7 children to send to school, and the schoolbooks for the children will cost as 
much as the shoes. 

Q. Do you think the State should publish text-books?—A. It should contract 
for them, and either furnish them free or at a lower rate. 

Q. In other words, at cost?—A. Yes, sir. A few States, California among them, 
publish their own books. Whether that is advisable or not is a question of 
economy and cost. Missouri furnishes them by contract. One child has to have 
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a geography, another a grammar, and so on. I have lived among these people 
and my daughters have taught in the schools. If he gets the books, he can not 
get the shoes, and he must have both to go to school. Our schools begin in Decem¬ 
ber and run through the winter. There should be a term in the summer time. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would not the objection be that it would take the 
child away when you need his services?—A. We “ lay by” our crops in July, and 
from July to the 1st of September there is 6 weeks when they could go. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) They go barefoot in summer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of the inability of the poorer class of peo¬ 
ple to spare their children for 8 or 9 months in the year for school purposes. Is 
it not a fact that children between 6 and 12 or 18 years of age are of little service 
to their parents, and that they constitute a large proportion of the total school 
population?—A. You see they begin at 6, and that only gives you 2 years until 
the child is 8, and from 8 up they work right along. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytii.) Work on the farms?— A. Yes, sir; and by the time he is 
10 years of age he is as good a plow hand as a man. Theso are points which it 
is right hard to get the people to understand. 

Q. You say a boy of 10 is a good plow hand?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from 8 np they work on the farm?—A. Yes. sir; and they pick cotton 
from 6 up. 

Q. Do girls pick cotton?—A. Yes; and chop cotton, too. That means they use 
the hoe in cultivating the cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You say it is nothing unusual to see boys plowing at 
10 years of age?—A. No, sir; oh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is that general in both races—colored and white—work¬ 
ing the children as young as that in the fields?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is found to be a matter of necessity, is it?—A. Yes,8ir; on account of low 
prices and the families they have to feed. 

Q. So 1 child has to pay the penalty for having a good many brothers and sis¬ 
ters?—A. Yes; and then he starts out to having children of his own, instead of 
helping these brothers and sisters. Now, there is sometimes a good deal of objec¬ 
tion to helping in the higher education, especially in the agricultural colleges or 
university. Here is one thing about that: If you increase the school fund and run 
on for 9 months, there is certainly one-third of that time that you hire a teacher, 
and the boys you intend to benefit are in the field working. If you give the higher 
education, it is true there are fewer to get it, but they are there for it. They will 
make an effort to feed and clothe themselves and get that benefit. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) If there is anything now that you think of that you 
have not referred to, we should be glad to hear yon.—A. About the wages of 
white and colored teachers. There is no distinction; the first grade gets so much, 
whether white or black, and the second grade the same way. We have no third 
grade; we have abolished that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You have no difficulty in getting an ample supply of 
teachers?—A. No, sir; noneat all. “ 

Another thing: When you come to make your appropriation for agricultural 
and mechanical colleges hero in North Carolina, why should it be divided equally 
in North Carolina between the races? We have twice as many whites as negroes. 
Even if the negroes were prepared for it, there would be two whites to one negro. 
I do not want you to take anything away from the negro, but I want to add a 
little more to the whites. In your ■own State, South Carolina, where they are 
nearly two to one, there are more white boys ready to take advantage of it. The 
teachers employed in these schools are of higher grade than those required in the 
colored schools, and consequently the same amount of money does not give the 
same number of teachers in the white as in the colored college. 

Q. Do you find as much desire to attend school on the part of the colored as 

among the whites in this State?—A. The attendance is greater, but I think it is that 
they I’!"' a*'~~aa ii m _i v_ a i.i i... til:_i _in 


_ -- 0 -gather, like church or anything else. I think more of them 

will go, but I do not think it is for the education. Tho negroes rather care for a 
meeting of any sort. That has more to do with it than the desire for an educa- 
" on> I heard the State superintendent of public instruction say that the rate of 
taxation on property in 1880 for educational purposes was greater in North Caro- 
11 wrS an ’ n Massachusetts. Our public school system has existed since 1840. 

While you are looking into the cotton mills—the first cotton mill south of the 
votomac River was built up here near Lincolnton, where Mr. Rhyne has a mill, 
ana most of the machinery was made at Lincolnton, in the early part of tbs 
century. 

(Testimony closed.) 





TESTUIOirr OF MB. CHABIAS V. • A*ft 

Tea planter, Pinehunt, S, 0, 

The subcommission of the United States Indoatrtal u nmm»i» 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers’ Clnb at 10 a. m.r«, ®ta»2i 
Hr. Charles U. Shepard was introduced at 11.90a.m., tt^Wu^dtSyS 

testified as follows i _ . : 1 

Q. (By Hr. Suyth.) What is yonr name?— A. Charles U. Shepard. 

Q. Your place of residence?—A. The name of my plantationis ph, 
Summerville, S. C. “»wrarst, 

Q. What is yonr occupation?—A. I am a tea planter. 

(Here the witness submitted samples of his tea and ooidw of Bann* „» 
Department of Agriculture, Ho. 81, upon the subject of TeaoSltBW)" ° f 
Q. Weshould be glad to have yon give us the hkiay of yonrburinan. Wh™ 
did you begin?—A. I began about 10 years ago. I purchased then a tmrH™ !5 
the same large plantation which the Department of Apiculture owmptaitam nb 
The Department of Agncultnre, under Commissioner Le Due, had estabHsiwK 
tea farm. The first tea plant brought to this country was planted about inn 
yem ago on the Ashley Biver, about 15 miles from Charleston. £L c u!> 

SnhflflnnPTltlv in flip a crnrul r1r» Q 1 r,f _ 1.1 * ' .*“611 


ment distributed, through the Patent Office, very considerable quantities of tea 
P^yal 80 brought over some tea plants from China. These gardens were 

b i r f 8kinK 1 . 0Ut of the dTil an/^^arilv 

owing to the resulting disturbance, they were either abandoned or neriected 

tw* f itabl . is J' ed , that the tea P l£ »nt would grow in the Southern 
o^l!r t ^ at £ ood ‘ ea “Wht be made therefrom. About 20 years wrothere 
came a Mr. Jackson to this country-John Jackson, from India-and ’ 


TO “™ oacsson 8 semces, and from Henry A. MM^ lettm. em he secured 
Sf £rx nlto, ! s of Bome of tlli3 8an " ) plantation to which I referred for the 
5 n experimental tea garden, to be need to test the feasibility of 


— »T a iwviiCU tui blip 

“Wised to test the feasibility of 
industry in tea in the Southern States. Bnt Mr Jackson’s health 

tbe , F 88 *$"{***?! b >' Commissioner Lonng, who sucoseded LeW, 

ana oy Mr. Saunders, the horticultural expert of the Department of Agriculture, 
to be more or less a failure, and was abandoned before anything decisive had 
grown out of the experiment. « 


ff" 1 ex P*- lw ®* n P to the past year almost entirety bo. Daring the past 
received very welcome aid from the Department of Agriculture in the 
§e. it wm nn/:nn!l 0 a r i' I saw from the start what the main mfficuJtiee would 

sumption of °J/dfatrffiu?L? eW bmdgtal eitbeT toT the con r 

wished to iX e = W or ten broker,. I 


see whether it would prove aceentablfl or we question, u. 

people would drink it. and BAprtnriivr tn __can trade and the American 


Es “tea 


to teat the 
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from less than 300,000 pounds pe, j .... years ago to 130,000,000 or 140,000,000 
pounds a year at the present tune. So 1 wished to make the experiment on a 
scale whloh would be sufficiently large to tefesoduce the tea over the country and 
getthe decision of the people as to its drinking properties. To that end I have 
planted between 30 Ana 60 acres of tea, and I aalonMwr forward, when that tea 
comes to its foil bearing, to a production of f^omlO.Ow to 15,000 pounds a year. 
With that amount I can thoroughly teat the acceptability of American tea to the 
trade of the country. . 

With regard to the experiment thus far, it is deecrihed in the report of the 
Department of Agriculture whicl* I have the pleasure of sobmiteag ta you. 

My work was ofa tentative character. Tow abend I operated with all ftediffer- 
ent tea^sedl^co uM ^jarenre, eithe ^ tooggh feeJs^ctf th M^htte tod c#ajs 

ture. 1 tested the cultivation of tea under alrniaay*different cirouUSataiweeaa 
possible—on highland and lowland, on sand, clay, and bottom land; It was hair 
ural that many of my experiments shontd prove unsuc c e ssfu l, but 1 hoped that 
out of the many experiments a way might be shown to produce it successfully. I 
believe I have attained that, object by using the character of seed beet adapted to 
the climate; by selecting level rich land, capable of irrigation, but also Well 
drained. Tea may be produced in this country readily at the rate of 400 
pounds to the acre. I see no reason why it {nay not be produced at the rate of 
600 or even 800 pounds to the acre. I have succeeded in producing at the rate of 
400 pounds to the acre, with a yearly increase of 60 to 75 per cent in the produc¬ 
tion, and where the point of cessation in the increment would be I am not at 
present able to state. From my calculations, I think tea, at the present rates, 
may be prodnced at a profit of from 10 to 15 cents a pound; so that it should show 
a handsome profit as a resnlt. 

The object that I had in mind in this work, aside from the selfish one of occu¬ 
pation, was to establish a new industry in a country where tens of thousands of 
people lack employment; where it is very desirable to supply a healthy, easy 
occupation during the summer months for children and women particularly; 
also to find some use for the hundreds of thousands of acres of land suitable, as 
I believe, for the cultivation of tea, and which are now idle. 

I am under great obligations to the Government, to Congrese, and to the 
Department of Agriculture for the interest they have taken in my work, and the 
present agricultural appropriation contains a large sum to be devoted, on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, to the prosecution of my work. 
As to the subject of irrigation, we have only about 30 inches of rainfall during 
the 8 months of the season during which we pluck leaf, and the tea-producing 
countries have from 50 inches to 150 inches: and I propose applying irrigation 
and supplying that deficit. 

Q, Secretary Wilson visited your farm when in Charleston last summer?—A. 
Yes, sir; he has shown the liveliest interest in the work, and the President of the 
United States did me the compliment of referring to it in his message to Congress. 
The children who pick the tea for me earn 20 to 50 cents a day. 

Q. Your labor is all colored?—A. The tea pickers are entirely colored children. 
I have a school on the premises for the tea pickers, where they receive gratuitous 
instruction during the winter months. In fact, the school is kept open for 6 
months in the year, and during the 6 months in which we pick they supply the 
requisite labor. No child is allowed to go to the school who will not piok tea at 
a suitable age, and all the tea pickers must go to the school. 

Q. You make no restriction as to the age at which these children work?—A. 
None at all. Of course I do not regard it as profitable for a child of less than 8 
or 9 years to go into the tea field, but the labor is extremely easy. It consists 
simply in pinching off the leaves we desire to pluck, between tne thumb and fore¬ 
finger, ana putting them in a Swiss trout basket suspended at the waist. It is a 
very easy kind of tabor, and the children are very fond it, 

Q. Easier than picking cotton?—A. Very much easier, and they can earn very 
much more wages than in cotton picking in my region. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) How does your product compare with the imported 
teas as to quality? What is the judgment of experts on that?—A. There is a good 
deal of variation in the estimate of my tea. It is largely a question of taste, and 
that is chiefly determined by habit. I have brought you samples of my black 
tea. I also make a green tea. The green tea that I have made has been 
reported by the experts as inferior to nothing brought to this country. In the 
first place, it is a natural green tea. It has not been artificially colored, and the 
taste is different from any of the sorts in the market. So while the experts and 
those that have resided in China and Japan are enthusiastic concerning it, the 
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great majority of the people do not like it, just as they do not like the best types 
of Chinese and Japanese tea. There is very little tea brought to this country 
that costs more than 20 cents a pound in Japan. There is a gre^t deal of tea 
grown in the far Orient that costs from $5 to $50 a pound in those countries, but 
that tea would not be liked in this country at all. People would not drink it. 

Q. They are not educated up to that?—A. They do not like it. About my black 
tea—the teas that approach it most nearly command in the New York market 
from SO cents to 40 cents, importers' bulk valuation—that would amount to 75 
cents and $1 retail. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can you meet these prices?—A. As I stated, as an 
experiment it was necessary to try all possible conditions and all possible sorts; 
but working on the lines where I have been most successful, I feel every confi¬ 
dence in being able to raise the tea at a cost of less than 40 cents, even in my 
small way with only 50 or 60 acres; but proceeding on the basis of 200 or 300 acres 
it would cost very much less, on account of fixed charges, machinery, etc. That 
tea I have never had any trouble in selling at above 40 cents a pound. I do not 
carry any tea over from season to season. 

Q. You have been able to sell all that you produce?—A. Always, without 
trouble. I never carry any over into the next year. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris. ) Did I understand yon to say that a rich bottom land 
was best adapted to tea?—A. Land rich in humus; it must never be peaty nor 
must it be crayfishy; on the other hand, it must be a light, porous, loamy soil, 
favorable for the development of the roots of the tea plant. It is a great feeder. 
There must be an abundant supply of water, and excellent subsoil drainage. 

Q. What zone of country would be adapted to tea raising?—A. A very large field 
in the Southern States. That would depend on the sort of tea that it is decided 
to cultivate. The sorts of tea from China. Japan, and the Himalayan provinces 
of India might be cxiltivated over a very large portion of the southeastern and Gulf 
regions. The teas from Assam, Ceylon. and other tropical and subtropical climes 
might be cultivated over a small portion of the country. They will not tolerate 
frost and ice, and as we well know, there is only a very small part of this country 
free from the occurrence of cold. 

Q. How many years would it require to bring a tea garden into bearing com¬ 
mercially?—A. In 3 or 4 years a tea garden ought to come into remunerative 
bearing; I do not mean highly profitable, but remunerative; and that would 
increase from year to year. My best garden of Chinese origin, as you will see from 
page 11 of the report, increased from 83.8 pounds in 1804 to 185.7 in 1895; then to 
215.9, to 247.5, to 307.3, and then to 469.1 pounds in 1899. 

Q. (By Mr, Ratchford.) Per acre?— A. For two acres. You see the steady 
increase—as I said before—50 to 75 per cent a year. What is to bo the ultimate 
production when it arrives at its full bearing, its maximum, I can not tell as yet. 
I have not had the experiment sufficiently long in operation; but I do know that 
tea is produced in some of the gardens of India and Ceylon at the rate of 800 and 
1,000 pounds to the acre. The production in Japan to the bush is only a little over 
one-half ounce per year of dry tea. In China it is from 1 to 2 ounces. Thus far 
one field has given me 5? ounces; so I think the outlook is a favorable one. 

Q. How many years will a tea plant bear?—A. There are bushes in Japan that 
have been plucked continuously for 200 years, and they are said to give the best 
tea that is produced in Japan. 

Q. Have you reason to expect the same results in your country?—A. I presume 
so; there are in India and Ceylon many successful gardens from 20 to 30 years old. 
A very important point is this; I begin plucking in April and pluck until the 
middle of October. I pick the bushes every 10 days during the season, making 20 
pluckings of the leaf. If any untoward stretch of bad weather or any accident 
intervenes to deprive me for a month or two of the picking, my crop is not seri¬ 
ously endangered, because I have 4 or 5 months yet in which to gather it. I 
grant that the preparation of the field is very expensive, but considering that it is 
planted for an indefinite future, and that the plucking takes place over half the 
year, these are advantages that every agriculturist must recognize. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Have your plants been killed by severe winter 
weather?—A. 1 have been very fortunate in that. Last year we had the greatest 
cold that we have had in South Carolina for 150 years; whether there was ever 
any neater cold here we do not know; but the thermometer fell on the 14th 
of February at my place to a half degree below zero. Had I known 10 years ago 
that it might fall to that point I should never have planted a tea plant, I should 
have regarded it as preposterous. My plants were hardly injured, witlfthe excep¬ 
tion #f two tea gardens that were in a sheltered position and were in a luxuriant 
condition when the cold struck them. A cousin of the tea plant, the camellia 
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japonica—it is a cousin of the camellia thea, the tea plant—was in full bloom, and 
my roses were also in bloom, we had had such a warm winter; and then came this 
fearful cold. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How near are you to the coast?—A. Twenty-five miles. 
The cola struck them when the plants were full of sap, and the result was that 
they were stricken almost down to the earth. We had, fortunately, a blanket of 5 
inches of snow. I was forced, as you see by the illustration, to prune these two 
fields down to the ground. I had more tender gardens, but they were in more 
exposed positions, and they had entered upon their period of hibernation. The 
plants were not filled with sap. They could resist the cold, but these two gar¬ 
dens, in a sheltered position, were not prepared for the cold. However, they have 
emerged most successfully, and my gardens, including those two, have never 
looked in such good condition as they do to-day, and I am anticipating this year, 
instead of making 3,COO pounds of tea, as last year, to make considerably over 
5,000 pounds. I was at the Gridiron dinner in Washington—the annual dinner in 
January—and I met there the Chinese ambassador. He was interested in my 
work and asked mo whero I got my Chinese tea seed from. 1 told him from the 
Dragon’s Pool tea garden near Hang Chow. He manifested the greatest sur¬ 
prise. “Why,” said he, “ that is one of our most celebrated gardens. That tea is 
almost entirely consumed by the higher classes at the court. It is very rarely sold 
and, if sold, it is sold at such a high price that exportation is out of the question. 
How did you come to get it?” I told him through the kind offices of the United 
States State Department and the Chinese Government. I asked him to come 
down and look at it, and promised him that ho should Bee several acres producing 
more than they did at home. He was very much gratified. 

Q. Do you know what the census reports would show as to the consumption of 
tea in this country?—A. Wo consume about 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 pounds. The 
consumption per head here is much less than in Great Britain ana the British 
colonies. They, outside of the Chinese people themselves, are the largest con¬ 
sumers of tea, the consumption ranging from 5 to 7 pounds of tea per head of 
population per year. In this country it is only about one-third of that. Russia 
consumes about what we do per head; then there is a fearful drop, the other 
nations of tho world consuming proportionately a small amount of tea. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Ga., March 19 , 1900 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. J. REDDING, 

Director of the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Kimball House at 10 a. m.. Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. R. J. Redding, director 
of the Georgia Experiment Station, Expenment, Ga., was introduced as a witness 
at 11 a. in.,and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Will you state your full name?—A. R. J. Redding. 

Q. Address?—A. Experiment, Ga. 

Q. And your vocation?—A. I am director of the Georgia Experiment Station. 

Q. You came to testify in regard to.the agricultural interests of the State?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You have the topical plan of inquiry sent by the commission, have you 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are conversant with the agricultural interests of the State, generally, 
I presume?—A. I am pretty well posted in regard to the conditions generally 
prevailing. 

Q. In this State and the South?—A. In this State and the South. 

Q. What are the agricultural products of the State of Georgia?—A. Cotton is 
the leading product, followed by corn, rice, sugar cane, peanuts, potatoes, and 
fruits. 

Q. Your main crop, and what tho farmers call the money crop, is cotton?—A. 
Yes; in this section. Near the coast rice comes in. That is a crop of considerable 
importance. 

Q. For how many years have you been conversant with agricultural conditions 
of the State?—A. About 45 or 50 years. 

Q. Is it your impression that the conditions are improving?—A. I can not say 
that they are, sir. 1 think the fanner is about as hard up; a little more so than 
he was before the war. 
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Q. Before that, uu .... . 
ton’—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What were the prices of 1893,1894, and 1895?—A. Pour 
ana one-half and 5 cents. ....... ... 

Q. And 1897 and 1898, was there a rise?—A. As far back as 1898, did yon say? 
I do not remember exactly. .... , , . .. , 

Q. 1893, 1894, and 1895 you say about 4 to 5 cents, and what was it about 1897, 
1898 , and 1899?—A. It is about 5 cents, 5J or 6 cents. I am not so much interested 
in the price of cotton. 

Q. This past year the farmer got for his cotton about what?—A. I suppose the 
fanner would average 7 cents. Some sold before it got to that point and some 
held on until it got to 8. .... 

Q. What per cent of the farmers are able to hold on, as you say?—A. I do not 
suppose more than 15 or 20 per cent of them. 

Q. What is the reason they can not hold on?—A. They buy their supplies on 
credit, and they buy their fertilizers on credit, and they incur obligations and 
make mortgages, and they are obliged to do one of two things, either go to the 
bank and borrow money or get their supplies from the commission merchants. 

Q. Do you think this difficulty is lieing removed?— A. Yes. There is a dispo¬ 
sition on the part of the banks to loan money to the farmers. They have been 
more liberal in that particular than usually. 

Q. Do yon think that more farmers are able to hold cotton than formerly?—A. 
Yes; I think so. That is due to the spirit gotten up among the fanners and which 
appeared in the co-operation of bankers and business men last fall at agood many 
meetings over the State. There was a general desire to come together and benefit 
the fanners. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) What interest do the banks usually charge on money 
loaned in that way?— A. They loan in the city of Griffin at 8 per cent. 

Q. On what security?—A, Personal securities and mortgages. 

Q. Mortgages on what?—A. On the crop and land and stock particularly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you know of this proposition of New York capital¬ 
ists to establish fanners' warehouses where they could deposit cotton?—A. Yes; 
I have heard of it, sir. 

Q. Do yon think that would be of benefit to the farmer?—A. Well, I suppose it 
would. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) This 8 per cent money was advanced before the crop was 
planted, was it not?— A. 1 was speaking of money advances that were given last 
fall. The fanners had made their arrangements in the spring, maturing In Octo¬ 
ber and November. They wanted to hold longer in anticipation of a rise, which 
at about that time had been developed. Notwithstanding the estimates made by 
some parties, the fanners pretty generally felt that there was a short crop and 
that high prices would prevail, yet they had obligations to meet. That was what 
I alluded to. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) As to diversified farming; Do your fanners here gener¬ 
ally raise the cereals that are consnmed upon the farm?—A. They generally raise 
part of their supplies. There are very few farmers who would not like to raise a 
large part of their cereals, their food stuffs for their stock, hut a great many of 
them make short calculations, and they do not make enough—do not plant 
enough. I think, however, that there has been a great improvement in that 
respect. 

Q. You think they are raising more wheat, com, oats, and barley?—A, Yee; no 
donbt of that. 

Q. Than they formerly did? I have before me here statistics taken from the 
Agricultural Department. 

Q- (By Representative Livingston.) Just pardon me a moment. It is true, is 
it not, that cotton sold at 5* to 6 and 6} before the holidays, and about the 1st of 
January it went up to 7 cents? 

The Witness. This past year? 

Representative Livingston. Yes.— A. I do not remember exactfy the course. 
'Q. It was not above 7f during the month of January, was it?—A. No. 

Q. During the months of October, November, and December these obligations 
to the merchants made in the spring all fell due?—A. Yes. 
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y. Not over 10,15, or 30 pi i ..jon d money and held over; then 

the great bulk of the farmer:, nt - hem, Hold their cotton from 7 

cents down?—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore, you see, the* mi better off by the advance?— 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What;’■> nf rag cotton?—A. It costs all the 

way from 3| to 20 cents. The for the last 20 years has been 

about what it sells for. I thin! 1 years the market price has not 

averaged much, if any, above tl st of making the crop. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The average cost to-day is 7 cents, you say?—A. I 
think that is about what it sells for. 

Q. There must have been a great loss when cotton was selling at 4, 44, and 5 
cents a pound?—A. Yes; many men used to live by skinning the banks and cut¬ 
ting the negro or the merchant out of what they owed them. I think a great 
many farmers do not make any money at all on the farm. 

Q. Was this system of money loaning and borrowing practiced generally at 
that time?—A. No, sir; it was buying supplies on credit and paying at the rate 
of 30, 40, and 50 per cent above cash prices. 

6. And giving security?—A. Giving security. 

y. Were there many cases that came under your notice where a fanner was 
unable to pay his obligations and lost his product as a result?—A. Not many of 
very recent years. I have known a good many casses along in the fall of the 
year. December and January, where a man has been sold out to pay his creditors. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you a large class in this State who rent land?—A. 
Yes. 

y. Mostly white, or are a great many of them colored?—A. I should say most 
of them are colored. 

y. Can a colored farmer raise cotton cheaper than a white fanner?—A. A 
colored farmer can live harder and make a much poorer crop, and even may pay 
his debts. The white farmer is not willing to live so hard and deprive himseu of 
so many comforts of life. He must make cotton at a less cost or get more for it 
or he can not live. 

y. Does the colored farmer live in more dilapidated surroundings, therefore?— 
A. Yes. 


y. Does he not compete with the white farmer right in that way?—A. Yes. 
I think that is the great trouble with cotton farming in the South. Negroes in 
the country are willing to live in the most primitive style, living on hog and 
hominy, and not always enough of that, and living on blackberries and plums. 
Those men can make cotton at cost and sell it at 7 cents, and it perhaps cost them 
really more than that, if they would count up as the white man counts up, the 
cost of labor of the wife and children. They don't count that. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is not that generally true of all fanners? They do not 
put in any of these expenses?—A. Largely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford,) Will the same condition hold good where the black 
man competes with the white in other departments of labor, where they work for 
daily wages?—A. That is true, and I think it is true in regard to factories, that if 
the white people would allow the negro to come in and take their places for half 
the price, many perhaps would do so. 

Q. What has that to do with keeping the wages of white labor down to its 

S resent level?—A. I think the wages everywhere, of common physical labor, are 
own at the point of actual subsistence, and no man rises above that level unless 
he becomes skilled, unless he displays extraordinary energy and ambition. As a 
rule labor in this country gets only a bare subsistence. 

Q. (By Mr. Symth.) Is that not due largely to the present colored labor? 

The Witness. Does it not tend to lower the standard of wages? 

Mr. Smyth. Yes. 

A. There is no doubt that it tends to lower the standard of living. 

Q. I meant the standard of wages?—A. I think so. 

Q. The negro will work for less?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a bricklayer he will work for less than the white labor, will he not?—A. 
I do not know so much in the mechanical trades. They seem to stand together 
pretty well, and keep up prices pretty well. For instance, in Griffin, I sometimes 
employ negro carpenters—no, 1 never employed carpenters, I employed brick- 
masons, and I find that I have to pay about as much as for the white man. Then 
the white man is generally more intelligent, and he can manage better; he knows 
more. But as to the common bricklayer, the man who just simply works on the 
wall, puts up bricks, my observation is that the negro if an expert gets about as 
good wages as the white man. 
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Q. Does he have the same opportunities as the white man?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had testimony before this commission to the effect that the col¬ 
ored bricklayer may offer himself at a rate of wages ranging from 50 to 75 cents 
per day less than the white man. Will you state if you find that to lie the case 
in your observation?—A. No, sir; not a skilled mechanic—brickmasons. 

Q. You made a remark that the labor stands together. Are tney unionized?— 
A. I do not know that they are in a small town like Griffin. I never heard of it. 

Q. Do you know of any case where the bricklayers, or any other trade, are 
organized in the city and the organization embrace both races?—A. No, sir. I do 
not think there is any organization. There may be. If there is I have never 
heard of it. I have never heard any suggestions made that these are union 
prices, or anything of that sort. I employed this man, and 1 paid him $2.50; and, 
as I say, that is about the price of a first-class brickmason, whether white or 
black. 

Q. Do you find in the field of common labor that the negro is a drag to white 
labor?—A. Yes; no doubt about that. We have white men working on the farms. 
We frequently have applications every day. But when the white men come and 
are willing to work we have to say: We can not afford to pay you any more, 
because I can get a negro for 60 cents a day; if you are willing to work at that 
price the first vacancy we have yon can have it. We occasionally put a white 
man in in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Is 60 cents a day about equal to the average for 
farming labor throughout the State?—A. It is above the average. 

. What will the average amount to?—A. For men? 

. About 50 cents?—A. About 50 cents. 

. (By Senator Kyle. ) Is it not generally true that hired help on the farm are 
paid so much and board?—A. On the farms we hire at what we call standing 
wages, that is give them so much and board them; but not universally. 

Q. What is that arrangement?—A. I should prefer that some of these practical 
farmers answer that question. 

Q. I was going to ask whether the condition of the farmers can be materially 
improved by devoting more time to the production of corn, wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley, and these things that are necessary to sustain life on the farm, both for 
the people and the animals, and not so much to raising cotton, which, you say, is 
raised at a loss.—A. That goes without saying; everybody agrees to that. 

Q. The statistics of the Agricultural Department say that there is a decrease in 
the amount of cereals raised in the Southern States. Georgia is an exception. I 
am glad to say. There is a gain of 6 per cent, I think, in 10 years; in corn an 
increase of 13 per cent; in wheat it is a gain of 21 per cent. The loss as regards 
some of those goes to farm animals. There is a general gain, I think, in the State 
of Georgia, but there is a loss in milch cows and cattle, a general loss in sheep, 
and to take the Southern States as a whole there is a very decided loss in 10 years 
in both cereals and farm animals. In other words, it seems that the people are 
determined to raise cotton because it is a money crop, and sacrifice everything 
else to that end. Would the condition of the South be very materially improved 
by adopting the system of diversified farming?—A. Yes; and I give a different 
definition to diversified farming. I do not think every farmer ought to grow 
everything he needs, but I think diversified farming should be followed in a neigh¬ 
borhood by a cooperation among farmers themselves. For instance, pne man 
says, I have got good wheat land; I can raise a good deal more wheat than I 
wul have any use for; you have sugar-cane land. Let us all come together now 
and say that we will supply ourselves with these things. I will furnish wheat 
for all of yon; von furnish sirup for all of ub. Another man has got some nice 
rice land, and he will furnish all the rice we need. I think that is the kind of 
diversification that ought to be practiced. 

Q. I think that is true of all States where they go on diversified fanning; it 
should be the rule.—A. It is not a desirable thing for a man because he wants 50 
pounds of rice to have to go to raising rice. There are a few exceptions where a 
man does not need much of a thing. For instance, for a tobacco smoker, if he 
grew his own tobacco, because it don’t require any manufacture. But rice 
requires a mill to mill it, and wheat requires a mill to put it into flour, so if I do 
not want more than 25 bushels of wheat to supply my family I should not find it 
any advantage to grow wheat. 

Q. Suppose a man had a good wheat farm of 200 acres; would he feel justified 
in putting that all into wheat, and would he feel that he could get a market for 
the wheat?—A. I would arrange for my market before I grew the wheat. I 
Would not carry my wheat to town and sell for 50 cents a bushels and then have 
to go to town and pay |4 a barrel for flour. 
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G. And is yonr State well adapted to the production of these cereals?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can they raise good winter wheat?—A. A large part of the State is well 
adapted to wheat. 

Q. And good corn?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any corn imported into this State from other States North?—A. Yes; 
more or less corn. I think it is chiefly, though, demanded by city trade. I think 
the farmers as a rule, when crops are fairly good, make now a very good supply. 

Q. Do the farmers generally raise enough corn to supply their trade?—A. I do 
not say that. I say most of it is for the purpose of supplementing the supply. 

Q. And the farmers buy mules from the North for the purpose of raising cotton?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. They do not raise their own mules?—A. Not as a rule. 

Q. Could they be raised here on the ground?—A. Just about ascheapas a steer. 

Q. Do you have good pastures here in the State?—A. Yes; we have them. 

Q. Can not a man have 3 or 4 steers to turn to?—A. Right there he needs 
cooperation. A man raises a steer, and the butchers hero give him 21 cents a 
pound and sell it for 41 to 5 centsand realize 0 or 7 cents for dressed beef. There 
is need of cooperation and education to show the farmer that he should not sell 
his products for less than a fair market value. 

Q, What is being done to correct this difficulty and improve the condition of 
the farmer—your farmers' institutes?—A. Nothing is being done except by organ¬ 
ized institutions, such as the experiment station, and to some extent other insti¬ 
tutions, like the State Agricultural Society, in a desultory way. The State does 
not recognize the necessity for farmers' institutes. 

Q. You have held a few State institutes?—A. Yes; we have held them, but in 
an irregular way. We have not any funds to pay the expenses of the managers, 
or to pay the expenses of speakers and instructors from abroad. 

Q. What is the particular office of the experiment station?—A. It is for inves¬ 
tigation and research primarily. It is not for the jiurpose of education, except 
incidentally. 

Q. You mako a report, don't you, and circulate it among the farmers?—A. We 
largely illustrate the better methods, and attempt to get the farmers to follow the 
methods that we find and prove to be the best. 

Q. You demonstrate that certain cereals can be grown to advantage in the State 
of Georgia, and so notify the farmers?—A. I, for instance, convinced the farmers 
of Georgia that oats ought to be grown for stock food in this country. 

G. Georgia has done well in oats? No, I will not say that; in 1890 Georgia 
produced 5,4.V>.000 bushels; in the next year 7,009.000; it ran along at 7,000,000 
for a few years and dropped back to fi; then ran to 7 again, and in 1899 it pro¬ 
duced only 4,000,000, which is less than in 1890?—A. Well, the great frost in 
February of last year killed out the oats, except where they were planted as the 
experiment station directed to plant them. This last February frost did not kill 
our oats. It is the plan of the station to advise fanners. We did not lose any 
oats last year, notwithstanding the fact that the weather was below zero, and 
the farmers are catching on to our methods and devices by which they can 
save themselves from destruction by winter frosts. That lias always been the 


difficulty in the way. 

G. (ByMr. Smyth.) How is the standard of oats this year?—A. They are very 
badly affected by frost where they have been sown in the ordinary way. 

Q. Much of that land that was in wheat and oats is going to be tom up and 
sown in cotton?—A. Yes; I am afraid so. 

Q. You said that mules come from the North. You mean West—Tennessee 
and Kentucky?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any local roller mills in this Stato at local points to encourage?— 
A. Yes; wo have some up in northwest Georgia, what I call the wheat-growing 
section of the State, and what is known as the limestone region, which has been 
considered a very fine wheat section, and farmers have grown it there all the 
time as a suitable crop and as a market crop. 

Q. More attention is paid to that (encouraging fanners to plant wheat and 
offering a market tor it) by establishing the roller flour mills and making wheat 
a cash product?—A. That is being done more, even in middle Georgia. I think 
they are trying to start a mill in Macon, and several have started in various 
places. Qmte an interest lias been gotten up in wheat in the last 3 years, and the 
interest largely centers about Macon. One of the Macon papers has taken a very 
active part in it. 

9' That is in a city. There is no flour mill established at small points like 
Gnffln and places like that?—A. I do not know a single one. 

Q. Would not that tend to increase the demand for the local wheat crop?—A, 
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Doubtless it would, and a great many old-fashioned merchant mills which used to 
run years ago, apparently idle now, or only grinding corn, could be fixed up for 
grinding wheat. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What about the possibilities of growing fruit in 
northern Georgia?— A. They are unlimited. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your fruits here?—A. All over the North 
and West—Boston to St. Paul. 

Q. Apples mainly and pears?—A. Not apples; very few apples. Apples gen¬ 
erally are for local markets. We have no variety of apples that will compete 
with Northern and Western apples, as a rule. 

Q. What per cent of the agricultural class are tenant fanners in Georgia?—A. 
I do not know, sir. I would refer you to statistics. 

Q. What proportion of the farmers are colored and what proportion are white? 
The Witness. Do you mean by “ farmers ” those who work in the field, who 
actually labor? 

Q. I mean people engaged in agricultural pursuits.—A. I can not say. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How many classes of labor are employed on the farm?— 
A. There are a good many laborers—negro laborers—you know, and some negro 
farmers that do their own work. 

Q. They rent land?—A. Yes. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Do they rent from the man who owns the farm?— A. 
They are farmers in that sense; they rent the farm and have their own stock. 

Q.' You mean to say that the white people generally own the land that they 
farm?—A. I think they generally do. 

y. The negro generally does not make much, but he is the tenant and rents his 
land from the white man?—A. There are a great many different ways to employ 
negroes—cropping and sharing, and hiring for standing wages. 

Q. Now, you can give the commission the benefit of your observations along 
that line, and the method of renting land to tenants?—A. I have not been over the 
country so as to form an opinion of the merits of the different methods since I 
was a farmer myself. I tried from the time tho negroes were made free after the 
war to hire for standing wages, and I am satisfied that is the correct way to doit 
now. I think as a rule those farmers have been most successful who have hired 
labor for standing wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What do you mean by standing wages?— A. So much a 
month or year. 

G. You mean money basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not a share of the crop?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How often do they receive wages when they are 
hiredand then found?—A. To some extent in cash, and others are paid in supplies. 
Some pay at the end of the year. A good, careful, industrious wage laborer will 
have something coming to him at the end of the year, and a good, honest, upright 
fanner will see to it that the laborers have something at the end of the year. 
But in the case of a good many of them who get good wages, the expenses of 
their family will absorb pretty much all they make. 

Q. In the case where a man is employed at standing wages, does the employer 
furnish the house to live in?—A. As a rule. 

Q. And garden patch?—A. Yes. 

Q. Free of charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. And pays him about 50 cents a day?—A. It is estimated by the year; so 
much a month, say $120 to $125 a year and his rations. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And his house rent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That means flour and potatoes?—A. No, sir; it means 4 pounds of bacon and 
a peck of meal a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He gets fuel?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Ratchford. ) Is it not difficult for a man to support a large family 
on those wages?—A. Yes; pretty difficult. A man working only for himself, or 
for himself, and wife, and no small children, if the wife is willing to work, can 
lay up something every year. If a man and his wife have 5 or 6 little children, it 
is just about 1 ‘ tight and toody ” to get through to the end of the year, and then 
they have to work at all seasons, from the chopping of the cotton to the 
harvesting. 

Q. She usually works for the same employer, dees she?—A.. Ab a rule, she 
does. We employ moBt labor on the farm, and men are the only ones regu¬ 
larly employed; but in the spring of the year, chopping cotton, aq,d in the fall of 
the year, in gathering cotton women are mainly employed. 

1 Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is almost entirely colored laborers on the farms?— 
A. Almost entirely. 
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Do these laborers look forward to the time when they can own or rent a 
farm?—A. I do not think they care much about it as a rule; a few of them do. 
They do not seem to have much ambition. The negro, if he gets enough to eat and 
coarse clothes to wear, and something to wear on Sunday, is pretty well satisfied. 

Q. He has very little ambition with reference to owning a farm of his own!-. 
A. I notice on our farm and the neighboring farms that the negro is pretty well 
contented if he has plenty to eat and coarse clothes to wear. 

Q. Turning to the other class. Is the young man who is brought up on the 
farm disposed to remain on the farm?—A. No, sir; I think his disposition is to go 
away; go to the city factory, or machine shop, or store. 

Q. The moment they have an opportunity they leave?—A. Yes; they leave if 
they get an opportunity. They go to town and get more wages than in the 
country. 

Q- What reason do yon assign for that?—A. I think because agricultural labor 
is not well paid. Agriculture at present is not a prosperous business, of course 
with a number of exceptions. There arc a good many farmers who are making 
good money and are paying their laborers fair wages, but their sons can not 
always be kept on the farm. A young man comes up and the father is not able 
to givo him a number of acres of land and a couple of mules as lie used to do, and 
ho docs not liko the idea of starting out with nothing, and if be has got a little 
education lie will go to town and hire out at almost anything in the town. He 
sees more of life. 

Q. I bring this up because of the parallel case of the young men on our farms 
in the Northwest. Many of them are leaving; they want to go to town. Many 
reasons are given for it, and I can not say whether it is becanse farming does not 
pay as well in tho long run as somo other vocations in town. They are not satis¬ 
fied to remain on the farm where they get precisely these comforts. Why do they 
leave tho farm?—A. The farm does not give the wages. They do not get returns 
every week. They can go to town and get employment and are paid off every 
Saturday night or twice a month. The man has to work and wait until the end 
of the year in the country, until the crops mature, and in the meantime he has 
got to have something to live on, and if he does not have credit he has to live 
very hard indeed to eke through until he can realize on his crops. 

Q. Wo also learned, of course, in our investigation, that where these young men 
go to factory towns tlieir lot is very hard also. They get their pay, as you say, 
every week, but at the same time it is a very hard lot that they have to endure. 
Is there anything in the social conditions of the agricultural life that makes it 
distasteful to the young man?—A. Largely so. There are scarcely any social 
opportunities in the country; tho roads are bad, the post-offices are some distance 
off, and the churches are wide apart. There are no electric lights and street rail¬ 
roads, shows and pretty things to see; those are the things that carry them to town 
more than anythmg else. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Young boys are not the only ones who go 
U> town, are they?—A. Others love to go up and get pretty things and have frolics. 
There are a great many things to attract the young man to town. I do not blame 
them myself. I have been asked the question, “ Redding, yon have three sons?” 
“ Yes.” I suppose they are all farmers? “No.” How is that? “They have 
got a pretty good education, and they can do much better in the city than in the 
country.” 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is there a disposition to look down on agriculture as a 
low vocation?—A. No, sir; I do not think so. There is never any disposition to 
look down on agriculture in this country. But laboring people always associate 
the idea of field labor with negro labor, Decause most of the laborers in the lower 
part of Georgia and the corresponding parts of South Carolina are negroes, and 
if a white man went into the field, he would have to work with the negroes; but 
.that is passing away very rapidly. 

Q. Is it not true that the comic newspapers of tho country rather make little 
of agriculture as a vocation? When they want a picture of an all-round jay, it 
is a fanner with hay seed in his hair and that sort of thing. They try to make it 
appear riduculous, and the young man gets on tothiB.—A. They are mighty glad 

niT h® countrymen’s money, and they know how to do it, too. 

*«• speaking of opportunities on tho farm, are not the opportunities about as 
good to-day as formerly for owning a farm?—A. I can not say as to that. Under 
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Q. The wages out in my country range from $30 to $25 a month, and the work 
is about the same as was performed by the young man a generation ago; lands 
are cheap in our country, cheap in your country. Here a young man will hire 
out on a farm for $35 a month or $20 a month, the year round, making $340 a 
year, and gets his board and everything except his clothing. By being economical 
he can save $300 a year, \nd in the course of several years he can make a payment 
on a piece of land, and the opportunities for owning that land in a few years after 
starting out in life are just as good as they were 25 or 30 years ago?—A. The eco¬ 
nomic changes have not been as great as in the South. What State is that? 

Senator Kyle. South Dakota. 

A. There is no colored labor there. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Your condition down here is peculiar. Iwanttoknow 
the opportunities for a young white man who wishes to own his farm and the 
equipments necesssary to start out in life.—A. They are considered very good by 
men who come down to us from the Northwest, men accustomed to labor them¬ 
selves, even men worth $4,000 or $5,000. A man of that description in Georgia 
does not go on the farm. He hires somebody else to do it. A man from the 
Northwest comes down to do his own work, and he finds the conditions very much 
more favorable than he would have found them 25 years ago. They are soma of 
our best farmers. Not, perhaps, more successful for the first 2 or 3 years. They 
have to adapt themselves to our conditions. Their plowing is better; their hoe¬ 
ing is better; they use better tools, and they are good patterns for our farmers to 
follow after, and some of our farmers have taken heart and have become just as 
good as they are. There has been considerable improvement in the last 20 years. 
There are fewer gullies in the State; they are generally filled up, and now people 
are freely cultivating the land and making fair crops. The general tendency is to 
the improvement of the farms, and although there is room for improvement yet, 
it is far better than it was 20 years ago. 

Q. How about the valno of land?—A. Lands have not moved much in either 
direction. They have been of slow sale. 

Q. Have you many of what are called abandoned farms—worn-out farms ?— 
A. No. 


Q. All Jand is pretty well farmed in Georgia?—A. There are some old farms— 
farm estates—locked up in some way. I do not know a single place that can be 
called abandoned. 

Q. What can agricultural land bo bought for?—A. From $5 to $10 an acre. 

Q. Does that mean improved farms?—A. Yes. 

G. With farmhouso and barn, orchards, etc.?—A. Yes. 

It seems like a good opportunity for a young man who wishes to get hold of 
a piece of land.—A. Of course near the villages and railroad towns the prices are 
higher than that—$20 and $30—and the conditions are generally better when near 
town; but I should say a man would have no difficulty in buying a very fair farm 
with a good house on it, in fine locations, at $10 an acre, almost anywhere in 
Georgia; and in some places for much less than that. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What can Ik; done successfully with proper 
cultivation of the farm? What crops besides cotton, taking the State as a whole?— 
A. Taking the State as a whole, they can grow everything but coffee; that is the 
common saying, and I believe it is true. 

Q. Can they grow sugar cane successfully?—A. Yes. We can not grow coffee, 
but we might grow ginger. I do not mean to say we can grow everythingproflt- 
ably, but we can grow everything, more or less. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you ever experimented in tea?— A. Yes, we have a 
tea farm started in our State. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Do you think the farmers of Georgia 
would be vastly benefited by diversified farming?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the ertent at least that they ought to raise home supplies?—A. Yes. 

<J. If they did that there would bo no trouble in a young man making a good 
living and money besides on a farm if he stayed there?—A. Well, no trouble other 
than this condition (I may express some views of my own in this connection). A 
man who works on the farm can succeed only by producing something. The city 
man may live mainly by “ his wits” without producing anything. The lawyers 
and doctors, merchants, insurance men, and otheT professional and business men 
live largely by “getting the advantage ” in trade. They may live by “ their wits,” 
in the sense that they ao not produce what they gain or do not give value received 
for what they gather in. But the fanner can not live that way. He can not get 
much the advantage of his laborers, because they are already at h&rdpan. He 
can not make much by dealing unfairly with labor. 

Do you think the system of education in the South has something to do with 
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driving the young men away from the farms and into the cities? Do you think 
they are educated to the farm, or educated away from work? You talk about 
living by their wits.—A. I think when a young man goes to an agricultural col¬ 
lege, for instance, or goes to any other college,he comes to the city and gets some 
wisdom, and after he sees the railroads, the electric light, enjoys the social func¬ 
tions, and all that sort of thing, the young man dreads, necessarily, work and 
common clothes and not good style. 

Q. Would it help to keep these young people on the farms in the country dis¬ 
tricts if they had more of the technical education? Would you advise that?—A. 
That would be helpful, of course. I think it would be very desirable, if a young 
man goes on a farm, that he know how to do everything on the farm m an expert 
manner. 

Q, Our schools do not teach that at all, do they?—A. No, sir; I do not think 
they do. 

Q. Therefore, when a young man is educated at Athens or Emory or Mercer or 
any other school in the State, he will learn nothing about farming?—A. Except 
theory, and not much of that. 

Q. Has not that something to do with our young people drifting away from the 
farms and hunting professions and other business? Their education, they think, 
fits them to do something, and they have not the education to farm?—A. I have 
no doubt that has something to do with it, but I think a man quits farming 
becauso it does not promise an easy living, and goes to the city professions, and 
that includes all professions, where it seems to promise an easy living. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) But suppose the young white farmer has worked hard 
for years and denied himself the social functions yon speak about and now owns 
his farm, and in his old days is able to sit in his own house and on his own grounds 
and enjoy probably some of the comforts in his declining years, whereas the party 
who goes to town and works in the factory does not?—A. I remarked it seems to 
him that way. 

Q. But in your judgment is not the white man who starts out in the agricul¬ 
tural vocation really better off in the end? -A. 1 should rather think so in the long 
run, unless ho goes to town well equipped. My boys, for instance, are well 
(‘quipped. One of them is an electrical engineer, and another is an insurance 
man, but the average young man in a community doesn't get any special qualifi¬ 
cations for anything. He may take a clerk’s place in a store, and he will have to 
stay there for years and years, getting $30, $40, $50, $75 a month. Seventy-five 
would he considered a good salary, and he will spend it all nearly, but he will 
enjoy life. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You have a State Agricultural College 
here?—A. Yes. 

Q. With an agricultural course?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do many students take that course when they enter college?—A. No, sir; 
very few. 

Q. Do they go there for engineering or some other purpose?—A. Lawyers, jour¬ 
nalists, merchants. 

Q. I was going to ask about the school facilities in the rural districts compared 
with what they used to be 30 or 40 years ago.—A. They are fairly good; better 
than they were, but not as good as 80 or 40 years ago. 

Q. You have the public school system?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supported by the county?—A. The public school does not furnish as good 
teachers as the private schools do. 

Q. The white children attend public schools?—A. Yes. 

Q. How manymonths a year?—A. Five months, I believe. 

Q. That is the rule throughout the State, is it?—A. In the cities and towns they 
teach 9 months. 

Q. Do you maintain separate schools for colored children in the country?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. Are those schools maintained at public expense also?—A. Yes. 

Q. With colored teachers or white teachers?—A. Sometimes one and sometimes 
the other; generally colored teachers. 

Q. And ho w many months a year are those schools open?—A. Some for 5 months 
m the country, generally 9 months in the city. 

Q-And sufficient facilities are supplied for colored children?—A. I think so; 
no difficulty about building schoolhouses in the country. A few men get together 
and put up a house in a day or two that answers all purposes for an ordinary 
school. 

9- What are those teachers paid?—A. I do not know; I suppose very few are 
paid us much as $40 a month, 
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Q. It is according to the grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are examined and graded?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true that the negro children have the same facilities for schooling 
in the country that the whites have?—A. I think so. 

Q. They are paid from the same fund—the same way and the same amount?— 
A. I think the negro schoels have negro teachers, ana they are not as well paid 
and as well clothed as the whites. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch ford.) What proportion of the people in your State are col¬ 
ored?—A. I suppose about 40 per cent. 

Q. What portion of the tax is paid by that 40 per cent?—A. I have seen that 
stated often in political papers. I suppose 5 per cent. 

Q. What part of the tax belongs to tne school fund? 

The Witness. Of our general tax? 

Mr. Ratchford. Yes. 

A. I do not remember. A large part of the school fund comes from the State 
railroads and the liquor tax, and some other special tax. 

Q. There is no discrimination in the expenditure of the school funds as against 
colored children?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. They receive the same benefits from the general school fund as the white 
people?—A. Practically the same. I do not think they give them quite as good 
accommodations, but practically they get a full share. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And your statement is that the white people pay about 
95 per cent of the tax?—A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do the colored people as a rule receive the same 
salary for teaching as the white teachers do, when their conditions are equal?—A, 
I do not think they do. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston’.) You must remember that they are com¬ 
pelled to have or stand the same examination, and you say if a negro teacher 
takes the first grade he gets first pay? 

(No response by the witness.) 

Q. And the pay is regulated by law?—A. That is regulated by the county 
board. 


Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is there a complaint among the farmers that they are 
unduly taxed as compared with business men in town?—A. I do not know. I do 
not hear much complaint. The farmers do not know how much tax they pay. 
There are no complaints amongst the farmers about the direct tax they pay. 
That don’t amount to much. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) He knows the direct tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he don’t know what he pays in customs duties?—A. No; he does not 
know what he pays in a thousand different ways. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not true that everything the farmer owns is in 
sight?—A. Everything the farmer owns is in sight. He pays the biggest part of 
the tax of the State—no question about that. He can not hide what he has, unless 
he is rich and has some stocks and bonds. He generally pays taxes on his farm, 
mules, horses, cattle, and furniture. 

Q. There is no escaping that at all?—A. No; and if he doesn’t give in the prop¬ 
erty at a fair valuation some of his neighbors will grumble, and complaint will be 
made, and the apprehension that he may be raised in his valuation generally 
keeps him up pretty well to the average valuation. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Under the law requiring that the tax 
assessor shall put his books before the grand jury every spnng term, it is made 
the grand jury’s duty to examine farmers’ returns, and are they not empowered 
to have them reassessed and make them pay over again?—A. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Have you a board of equalization in this State?—A. 
No, sir. We had several years ago, but it lasted only 2 years, I think our system 
of taxation is most barbarous, unjust, iniquitous. 

Q. What would you substitute?—A. I would substitute the single tax. I would 
take all taxes off personal property, whether it be the result of brain or manual 
labor. In other words, I am a single tax man. The merchant pavs no taxes; he 
takes it out of his clerks or customers, but the farmer can not shut it. There is 
no one below him but the negro laborer, and he is already on barely subsistence 
wages. Everybody shifts it on down to the farmer, and he has to pay it. He 
pays his merchant, his doctor, his lawyer. 

Q. Don’t you think the farm laborer who is working for 50 cents & day pays 
his share of that tax?—A. Yes; I think the laborer pays all the tax. 

Q.' Don’t you think he pays the bulk of it?—A. I think the common laborer 
bears the burden of the tax, indirectly. Of course the direct tax is put on other 
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persons and trades, and is handed do wn. If you put a heavy tax on his business he 
can not pay as high wages; in other words, he makes his employees pay it. If 
the physician is Heavily taxed he will be more particular about collecting his 
charges, and it is handed down in that way until it gets to the bottom. There being 
a great many more of the unskilled laborers than of All other classes puttogether, 
they pay the bulk of it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) In regard to farm machinery, does that cut much figure 
in these States?—A. Not much. It does not benefit the laborer, but it benefits 
the farmer. 

Q. What are the new improvements in regard to raising cotton as compared 
with 25 or 30 years ago?—A. I do not know of any. 

Q. The same old style?—A. They have introduced to some extent 2-horse 
cultivators that will plow out a row at one trip, but they do not use them much 
in Georgia. 

Q. They have to hoe the cotton the same as before?—A. Just as they used to. 
It costs about as much as it did 40 years ago. The improvements are usually in 
the way of selection of seeds, fertilizers, and preparation of land. There is an 
improvement in farming, but not so much in farm machinery. 

Q. Improved machinery will come into use with more growing of cereals?—A. 
Yes. 

9 . (By Representative Livingston.) To cheapen the raising of cotton two 
things would be necessary that never have been invented and never will be—a 
cotton picker and a cotton chopper?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not believe they will ever get them?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Where we raise cotton, we are compelled to use the common hoe and ordi¬ 
nary plow.—A. Yes. 

G. And when we pick, we are obliged to do it with the fingers.—A. Yes; that 
is the principal item of expense—gathering the crop. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) One other problem concerning the farmers of your sec¬ 
tion, is the transportation of your crop when raised. You find a home market 
for all your product, do you?—A. We sell it in the local market. Thus the 
farmer does not have to haul his cotton very far; perhaps 5 miles would be an 
average. 

Q. It is usually manufactured within the State?—A. They say they can’t get 
enough factories to consume it, but I guess most of our cotton goes to New York 
yet. I think so. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Ga., March 19,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. J. E. NUNNALLY, 

Farmer, Nunnally, Ga. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
parlors of the Kimball House at 10 a. in., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. E. 
Nunnally was introduced as a witness at 12.07 p. m., aiid, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You have read a plan of inquiry?—A. I have seen it. 
t I 011 may state your full name and post-office address and occupation.—A. 
J. E. Nunnally, Nunnally, Ga. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Farming. 

Q. You are a planter?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much ground do you cultivate?—A. About 400 acres; between 800 
and 400. 

Q. Mostly what?—A. Cotton. 

U. Entirely cotton?—A. No, sir. I never bought a bushel of corn in my life 
until last year; and I have always been a planter of oats. I raise all the cotton 
I can. * 


Q- That is your money crop?—A. Yes. 

. b!' You aim to produce tne cereals necessary 
ftmUyJ-A. Yes, sir. 

You have some stock in addition to this?— 


the farm, 


to feed the animals and the 
-A. Yes; I have stock to equip 


J ‘ Smyth.) How many plows do you run?—A. Nine. 

j y ( B y Senator Kyle,) Do you buy your mules in the market?—A. Yeg, gen- 
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Q. You do not raise them?—A. No. 

Q. Do you consider that you can buy them cheaper than yon cah raise them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How many bales of cotton did you make this year?—A. Sixty-five. 

Q. How many to the acre?—A. About 2J acres to the bale this year. 

Q. How did that compare with the crop last year?—A. Last year I made a bale 
to every 2 acres I planted. That is generally my estimate of tlmcrop. If I can 
get 2 acres to make me a bale of cotton I consider it very good farming. 

Q. That is half a bale to an acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have you sold that cotton?—A. Yes. 

Q. What aid you get for it?—A. I sold it all in one lot in February at 7# cents. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Were you able to hold it on?—A. I could have held it. 

Q. What is your observation in regard to farmersgenerally in your locality? 
Are they able to hold the cotton?—A. Not 1 in 10. The fanning in my commu¬ 
nity is done by small fanners on 1 to 2 horse farms. We have very few farmers 
that operate more than that. The fanning is done on the half system, or tenant 
system, as we call it. 

Q. Explain that plan—the system of tenant farming as applied to the South. 
Give it in detail.—A. To avoid a great many questions I simply wrote on those 2 
lines, and will read what I wrote. I think it will answer all questions without 
any inquiry. I devoted an hour to it. I have a few thoughts here that cover 
that point. I thought it might facilitate the examination here. 

(Here the witness read paper.) 


“CONDITION OP LABOR. 

“Being a Southern man,my experience with labor and agriculture is limited 
entirely to the labor employed in that section and to Southern products and 
methods. 

“ Fifty years ago our laborers in the South were slaves, and on their work in 
the fields depended the success of agriculture in the Southern States. My expe¬ 
rience runs from antebellum days down to the present. But even in those olden 
days of luxury and ease many discrepancies were discernible in our system. A 
man so unfortunate as to be obliged to face poverty from the beginning in the 
majorityof cases remained poor, the odds against him being too great to over¬ 
come. The advantage gained by the inheritor of wealth only added strength to 
the chains that bound his less fortunate brother. That day is passed, and happily 
so, for the American people. Then progress in agriculture and appliances was 
at a standstill, owing to tne capacity of the labor. The implements of husbandry 
were few and primitive. The watchword was, ‘ cut down, wear out, and move on 
to more productive fields,’ only to keep in perpetual motion the same destructive 
theory. Our country was then rich in its virgin fertility, our hills and valleys 
clothed in beauty lavishly bestowed by a Divine hand, whose royal favors, mis¬ 
understood and unappreciated by the greedy recipients, were marred and robbed 
of all their loveliness for gain. 

“But the day of waste and devastation is over and the ruinous order of the 
past is exchanged. The shorn valleys, the old red, gullied hills, the bald and rocky 
knolls have been reclaimed and once more blossoms as the rose. The richness of 
the earth and its fullness have been discovered to blinded eyes, and on those 
plundered lands to-day are produced far richer crops than in their early fresh¬ 
ness. The olden appliances are being supplanted by the best inventions of to-day. 
The work of 6 or 8 men is now accomplished by 1. The hard and tedious work 
of the old reaping hook is but a dream of the past. A McCormick reaper and 2 
mules do the work of 8 good men. As to increase or decrease of labor, if you 
ask numerically, I would say 83per cent less to-day than at the close of the war 
in '86. Not that our population has decreased—it is a well-known fact that it has 
steadily increased. The work is now done mostly by men, the females being 
employed only in the light work, such as chopping corn, hoeing, and picking cot¬ 
ton, but a large majority remain in the house the year around. Work is so facili¬ 
tated by improved machinery there is really less necessity for so much manual 
labor. 

“As to the comparative condition of labor now and 85 years ago. when our 
slaves became free men they were thrown from a position in which they had 
been fed and clothed, without care or forethought on their part, upoifthe resources 
ofrtheir own judgment and inclination. The negro loves a jolly good time. With 
plenty to eat ana wear for the present and a few dollars to spend at Christmas, 
he reaches the height of his ambition. Of course there are a few exceptions. 
They are the happiest, most care-free people in the world. But little progress has 
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been made by them in accumulating and saving wealth. Very few own homes 
of their own, and not one in a thousand cares to provide for to-morrow, always 
depending on his employer to furnish food and clothing for the next season, 
covering his half of the crop. 

“All that is done on the farm outside of this system is done by the landowners 
and their families. Improved machinery has greatly aided these white farmers. 
They employ 1 or 2 hands, white or black, to aid in cultivating the crops, fill¬ 
ing in the time with chores. Wages paid these hands range from $5 to $8 per 
month, with board and house room, seldom reaching $10 per month. The greater 
portion of farm work is done on the share plan, the lion’s share of expense being 
Dome by the landowner, he furnishing land, stock, feed for same, all fanning 
implements, half fertilizers, dwelling houses, garden plot, firewood, etc., the ten¬ 
ant furnishing labor and food for the same, the crop being equally divided 
between landowner and tenant. This ruinous system has done more to impover¬ 
ish and retard the progress of our farmers than any other combination of circum¬ 
stances. It had its origin in lack of money with which to pay for labor in the first 
place; then the price of farm produce and its continual decline since ’65, still 
depleting the revenue of the land owners. The labor thus employed only works 
about 7 months in the year. The rest of the time is devoted to loafing, fishing, 
hunting, having a general good time, and, I fear, breaking the command which is 
one of the ‘shalt nots.’” 

Q. But the man who works by the month at from $5 to $8 is supposed to work 
all the year?—A. Under this yearly contract we sometimes contract to allow 
them 2 months in the year that they just loaf like the others. We have to do it 
in order to meet the circumstances around us. We can not simply employ a 
laborer for the whole year; we must allow him 2 months in the summer season 
after the busy season is by. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) Do his wages go on?—A. No, sir; that stops. 

“Our contracts on thrnline have grown looser and looser each year until the 
tenant ignores the boss by bossing. This system may have been the best at the 
hour of its adoption to succeed in cultivating our lands, but taken altogether it has 
been a stumbling block in the way of prosperity and progressive and diversified 
agriculture. Tenant as well as landowner has grown poorer year by year under its 
oppression. All cotton to the exclusion of gram, stock, and cattle is a stupendous 
error that requires heroic treatment before the mischief wrought can be counter- 
iicted. It is plain to the most casual observer that the laudable ambition for 
plenty and prosperty can not be reached by pursuing a shadow while the sub¬ 
stance escapes. There is a solution to the most intricate problem, and there is 
one to this. So it behooves us by the most careful study and wisest guidance to 
discover it, treating our fellow-men. both laborer and employer, with due respect 
and justice. Loans are made to tenants by landlord or merchant in 9 out of 10 
cases, all of which is secured by mortgage on the crop or crops to be planted 
by the tenant. 

' 1 Under our Georgia laws, in the absence of a contract, the landlord is first paid 
out of the tenant’s half interest for supplies furnished tenant with which to make 
the crop, and what is left goes to tenant. This law has worked well in Georgia, 
giving protection to landlord and at the same time bread and meat to the tenant. 
It is sometimes used to defraud other creditors, but this seldom happens, and 
only by men that are paid by the .tenant to do so. The greater portion of our 
field labor comes from our colored population. About 20 per cent are white. All 
share alike. The contracts are made on the same basis to each race. The State 
gives to each race the same privileges in our common schools for the education of 
the masses. A school term of 5 months is provided and paid for by the State. 
This covers all the time that can lie taken from the farms during each year, and 
some progress is being made in the education of the masses. 

“ I know of no legislation by Congress that would better anythingin this paper 
more than an appropriation to aid our common-school system. That we need 
more money along these lines is apparent from the small pay received by our 
teachers for the services rendered.” 

That is all that I have written. If I had had time, I would have finished what I 
had to say along the lines of this inquiry. Now I am ready to answer any ques¬ 
tions that I have not answered. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) You have sons operating with you on the farm?—A. 

ci 1 no children. I manage my farm myself. 

Q. By white or colored labor?—A. I have both. 

Q. White overseers?—A. No, sir; I am the boss. 

■Q. Your plan is to work by the tenant plan?—A. Yes; altogether. I only keep 
one man to wait on me. 
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Q. You still pursue this system that you consider iniquitous?—A. Yes, sir; loan 
not help myself. I can not get the labor to work otherwise. 

Q. You intimated that there is a solution to this problem; what ft it?—A. Simply 
to adopt the other plan, and everybody hire labor by the day or month. 

Q. These men hired at $5 and $8 a month, they are satisfied?—A. Perfectly so. 
If you give $3, they are overjoyed. 

Q. if you hire white men, what do you pay?—A. Eight dollars, and furnish 
him with a house to live in. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Why don’t you try that plan?—A. I have, but I 
could not succeed while all my neighbors worked on the other plan. 

Q. Is the plan you are following more profitable to you?—A. It is under the 
circumstances; and under the low price of cotton it was the only one under which 
we could work. 

Q. Is it less profitable to the laborer?—A. It throws him on his own resources 
more. He is dependent on his half of the crop, and if he does not make it, he 
does not have it. 

Q. Under the other system, it is assumed that the reliable workman will raise 
the best crop it is possible for him to raise?—A. There is a don’t-care about our 
labor. 

Q. I am speaking about the reliable man, such as you would seek if you wanted 
to employ labor.—A. Yes, sir; I should want to make the best crop I could; that 
is true. 

Q. You spoke of slave labor. How much, if any, is the condition of the colored 
man improved over that of slavery by the present condition of farm life?—A. 
Well, sir, but very little, taking the masses. There are a few that have made 
some progress. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they take advantage of the school five months in the 
year?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Up to what age; 10 or 12 years?—A. Yes; up to 18. 

Q. Do they go to school as long as that?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are generally able to read and write?—A. Nearly all the children are 
now learning to read and write. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon think the colored man was nearly as well off in 
slavery as he is on the farm to-day?—A. I do not know but he was b itter off in 
some respects, but it is better for the country that it turned out as it did, though 
I owned a large number of slaves. 

Q. Is his service on the farm to-day as cheap to the employer and as productive 
of good results as under the system of slavery?—A. I doubt it. 

Q. Was it more productive of results then?—A. Yes, sir. We took our summer 
months to make our manure. We used no patent fertilizers; we raised all our 
fertilizers on the farm during the summer and winter months, and carried it out 
to the field, which can not be done under the present system. 

O. Does the colored farm laborer live as well to-day as in slavery?—A. Not as 
well. 

Q. We have testimony to the effect that ho is getting 50 cents a day, and that 
it requires all of that or nearly all of that to support him. If that be the case, 
ana ms labor is given as freely and as fully now as it was in slavery, I can not see 
that there is any great difference in the cost of the labor to the farmer.—A. If all 
the farmers in Georgia were to attempt to move along on that line, we shfinld all 
be defeated in carrying out that kind of process of farming. The whole thing 
would come right back to this, that we should abandon it and take to the crop 
system—that they work so much land and we get half of the crop. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is the length of the day’s labor?—A. Sunup to 
sundown, taking about an honr to an hour and a half at noon. Under the tenant 
system they work pretty much as they please. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of labor-saving machinery in your paper. 
Is it your judgment that the hours of labor should be reduced in proportion to 
the advent of this machinery and the increased capacity of production resulting 
from it?—A. That usually falls into a man’s hands who uses it to his own advan¬ 
tage. Under our general system of labor they are not supplied with it. In fact, 
we can not trust it to them. 

Q. I understand that the machinery, of course, is the property of the owner of 
the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. But, speaking of the relation of labor to that machinery, is it your judg¬ 
ment that the hours should be reduced when that machinery is introduced and 
when it aids so materially in the increase of the productive capacity?—A. As I 
remarked, all that machinery is owned by the landlord, the man that owns the 
land, and he operates it with his own labor and with that of his family, with the 
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assistance of one or two hired hands. All that improved machinery is operated 
that way in my country. There are one or two simple things like cotton-seed 
planters that we furnish to our tenants, but the tenant does not care for anything 
but cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do yon consider the colored tenant intelligent enough as 
a class to operate improved machinery?—A. That is the trouble. 

O. You have no machinery for picking cotton?—A. No, sir; it is done by hand. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The only change you have in the cultivation is in the 
two-horse cultivator?—A. That is all. 

Q. How much wheat are you able to raise per acre?—A. About 10 bushels. 

Q. Winter wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much corn?—A. About 15 bushels of shelled corn. 

Q. Lands are worth what?—A. Lands are worth from $10 to $20 an acre. 

Q. With buildings on them?—A. Yes; any farm down there will bring that. 

Q. Do you notice a tendency among the white young men to leave the farm?— 
A. Yes. 

Q, To what do you attribute that?—A. The low price of products. 

Q. Simply that?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had a good price, they would all remain at home, you think?—A. Yes. 
You never saw a man as anxious as the young men in my section to procure a 
farm; they will put in a good year’s work with the hope of realizing a little. The 
last 5 years we have realized very little on our cotton crop. 

O. If a man owns a farm and the machinery, and so on, he may make a fair 
living?—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Atlanta, Ga., March 19,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. L. PEEK, 

Farmer, Conyers, Ga. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
parlors of the Kimball House at 10 a. m.. Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. W. L. 
Peek was introduced as a witness at 12.88 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Please give your name and post-office address and 
vocation.—A. W. L. Peek, Conyers, Ga. 

Q. Your occupation?—A. Farmer. 

Q. You are a practical planter, then?—A. Yes, a farmer. 

Q. You own a farm of how many acres?—A. About 600 or 650. 

Q. You raise cotton mostly?—A. I raise cotton; that is the principal crop. 

Q. Do you raise wheat, corn, and oats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Enough to supply you?—A. Generally. 

Q. What is your observation of farmers generally in your locality with refer¬ 
ence to the products they raise? Do they enter enough into diversified farming?— 
A. I doubt it. Our money crop is cotton. 

Q. But if the farmer does not raise.the wheat and com necessary to supply his 
family and animals, he is at a disadvantage?—A. I should like to preface that a 
little. What we term farmers in our section of the country are those who work 
on the farm. We have 2 classes of farmers, one that owns the land and one that 
does not own the land. We do not make any distinction in our social relation as 
to namos. We do not use the name landlord or tenant; we use the name farmers. 
The bulk of our fanners, a large per cent of them, are nonlandowners that work 
for the man who owns the land. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) They are really tenants?—A. Yes, or 
renters. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How much cotton does your land produce?—A. You 
mean mine individually or the average? 

9- Average.—A. About a bale to 8 acres is the average. 

U. What is the cost of raising cotton?—A. When we make a bale to 8 acres it 
costs about cents. 

9: That includes every little item of expense?—A. That includes the cost of 
raisingcotton and putting it on the market. 

y. That includes the wages paid to one’s own children and the help around the 
ram that U ordinarily counted in?—A. Everything, not counting wages to chil- 
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<J. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Does it include transportation?—A. Delivering at 
our depot. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Interest on land?—A. Interest on land, 
taxes added m, everything of that sort. Where -we raise a bale to every 2 acres 
we can do it at about 7| cents, and when we get a bale to the acre we can make 
it for about 6$ cents. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is your observation as to the ability of farmers 
to hold the crop?—A. There is no ability as a rule with farmers to hold their 
cotton. 

Q. What per cent are obliged to turn the cotton off?—A. About 90 per cent. 

Q. Has there been a movement on foot to build warehouses and store the cot¬ 
ton, bankers furnishing the money and taking the cotton as security?—A. There 
has been newspaper talk, but no direct movement. It is discussed through the 
papers. 

Q. Do you think that would be an advantage to the farmers?—A. Not to the 
man who makes the cotton, as a rule, but the fellow who builds the house—it 
would help him individually. 

Q. The men you refer to are the laborers?—A. Yes, those who really make the 
cotton. 

Q. Tney are working for wages practically?—A. No, sir. With us as a rule it 
is the tenant system. We rent out for so much cotton, or we go on the half sys¬ 
tem, the landlord being at all the expense except the labor and half the fertilizer, 
which tho laborer buys. Our land has to be fertilized to make a crop of cotton. 

Q. You have been raising cotton how long?—A. Ever since I was big enough 
to toddle. 

Q. The average price has been what?—A. For the last few years very low. 
You know cotton immediately after the war was away up, but since 1872 it has 
been falling gradually, until last year it was 4 cents. 

Q. In 1890 it was what?—A. I forget. You have and can refer to the statistics. 
I remember very well that in the fall of 1892 it got up once to 10 cents. 

Q. According to the figures here, in 1865 it was 83 cents. Coming down to 1873 
it went down to 18, and in 1872 to 20; 18 in 1873 and down to 14,12, and 10—9 in 
1886; 11 again in 1890, 9 in 1891, 8 in 1893, 7 in 1894, 6 in 1895. That is as far as 
it is carried here.—A. In 1892 when it was announced that Mr. Cleveland was 
elected it jumped to 10 cents. Last year, you know, the crop sold principally at 
about 4 cents. 

Q. If it costs you 8J cents, you have been raising it at a woeful loss for the last 
few years.—A. Yes sir; so much so that nearly everybody has lost a home in this 
country. I have partly escaped, but the majority of people who farm are now 
homeless. 


Q. (Interrupting.) A man with no mortgage on his farm is able to worry 
along?—A. A great many have had to mortgage-their land and lose it. 

Q. To what do you attribute the low price of cotton in the last few years?—A. 
I attribute it to the lack of money. 

Q. Bank facilities?—A. Bank facilities—the farmers have never been able to 
reach banks. They pay no attention to him. The banks look for larger fish. 

Q. I have heard it stated that there is always a scarcity at the time of moving 
the crop.—A. The crop can always get moved at the price from the plaqjer to the 
manufacturer. There is no difficulty about that. The trouble is for the farmer 
toget sufficient price to make money. 

Q. Is there too mnch cotton raised for the consumption of the world?—A. No, 
sir; there never was too much of the fruits of the earth raised, in my judgment. 
There has been an underconsumption. 

Q. When cotton goes down so very low, is there not more profit in raising 
wheat or corn?—A. There is not anything in the world in the South that will 
bring in a dollar during the summer months—I mean a cash dollar—but cotton. 
We can raise our surplus of wheat and corn, but we are compelled to have some 
money, and nothing will bring it but cotton on our markets. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What did yon sell your crop at this year?—A. I com¬ 
menced at 5 and sold up to 6) and 8 cents. 

Q. Did you hold any cotton?—A. No. 

Q. What has caused the advance in the price of eotton?—A. I attribute it to 
the world coming to the opinion that there is a small crop and no surplus 
behind it. * 

Q. It is the shortage that has caused the rise?—A. I think that is right, partly, 
in other words, I think the cry of overproduction of cotton has had some ten 
dency to hold cotton down heretofore, but the intelligent world has figured it out 
that there is no overaupply, no more made than there is a demand for; and that, 
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together with the short crop, which will probably fall a million or a million and 
a half bales short, has brought us better prices. 

Q. Do you think you would have had better prices had you raised as much this 
year as last year?—A. I think only to some extent. 

Q. You do net think, then, that the short crop has had anything to do with the 
advancing of the price?—A. Somewhat, of course, but I think we should have got 
a better price than we had before, as I told jyou. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do you think in regard to this system of tenant 
farming?—A. It is all we can do in the South. Our laborer wants some liberty. 
The wage system is constant work, constant employment, his time belonging to 
the other man. Under the tenant system he takes a good deal of time and nas 
liberty?to go and come as he pleases. 

Q. Which is best for the workman?—A. I do not know how to value his time 
as compared with dollars and cents. 

Q. He bears some of the responsibility, of course; learns to assume responsibility 
in workingfor himself?—A. Yes, sir; a little. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Are these tenants usually of sufficient 
intelligence and information to preserve and take care of a farm and cultivate it 
as it ought to lie cultivated?—A. I think a great many of them have plenty of 
intelligence, but there is a tendency in tho South with our tenants to get out of 
doing anything that keeps up the farm. In other words, as you gentlemen well 
know, our land here was much worn under our old system of farming, and we 
have had to bring it up by particular methods. For instance, the terracing system 
is doing a great deal to bring back the fertility by keeping it from washing, and 
the average tenant does not care to do that thing. He does it in some instances, 
but it is rather reluctant. 

Q. I gather from your testimony and others that there are few responsible 
colored men who will rent a farm and go to work and do as a white man does in 
the North?—A. That is right; very few. 

Q. Do any considerable number of colored men own lands?—A. A few years 
ago they did, but they have generally lost them. Immediately after the war, the 
first 10 years, some colored men bought homes; and after the price of cotton got 
so low, as a rule they lost them. 

Q. So thut there are very few colored farmers in the South that own their own 
laud?—A. Yes; bnt few. 

Q. Most rent individual farms?—A. Yes. 

Q. Most work by the month or- A. (Interrupting.) Or on the tenant sys¬ 

tem; and I think that will apply to the entire State. 

Q. What have you to say as to the future of the negro?—A. Well, sir; it is a 
tender question, one I do not want to discuss. 

Q. He has advanced in regard to education?—A. He will go to school every day 
in tho world that he has an opportunity, and in Georgia he has the opportunity 
of tho white man. 

Q. His plane of morals is rising?—A. I could not say that it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) Does it not follow the negroes’ education, a higher 
moral standard?—A. Well, it ought to do it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You have negro institutions in the State?— A. Yes. 

Q. Industrial schools?—A. Yes. Tho negro in Georgia stands with the white 
man in regard to educational facilities. 

Q. The public-school facilities are the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have public institutions of an advanced character, have you?—A. Yes. 

Q. (ByRepresentativeLiviNGSTON.) You have no industrial school in Georgia?— 
A. Yes; at Savannah. 

Q. There is one in Alabama?—A. Yes; they have one in Alabama and one in 
Savannah, Ga. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These students are taught trades?—A. Yes, sir; just as 
m the white schools. 

t §’ ^fkat percentage of the colored population are employed on the farms?— 
the f'l a ^° ut P 61 cent of the colored people in Georgia are employed on 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Women, children, and men?—A. Everything; yes,sir. 

y. Quite a proportion employed in town as laborers generally?—A. Yes. 
under our farming system the negroes catch at every little thing. Prices have 
not been remunerative, and there is a disposition to get away from the farm to 
other employment. There is quite a disposition of both the white and colored to 
move off. 

loSi an d colored?—A. Yes; laborers, and not only the laborers but the 
landowners, to get away from the farm. In some sections of Georgia the farms 
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are turned over entirely to what we call tenants. The landowners have left 
them. 

Q. Gone to the towns?—A. Yes. 

Q. The negroes flock to the towns too?—A. Yes; very rapidly, too. 

Q. What do they do in the towns?—A. Not being a man who lives in town, I 
can not tell; all sorts'of work, street work, porters on trains, tfrakemen, hotel 
waiters, and bootblacks, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they get an advance in wages?—Wages are gen¬ 
erally better than in the country. 

Q. About what hours of labor?—A. The man who works on a farm in Georgia 
regulates his own honrs of labor—I mean the tenant. He is not forced to a cer¬ 
tain time—strict hours. 

Q. Farming, then, is not considered a very desirable employment?—A. Not in 
Georgia. If we could get out the capital we have invested in farms, as a rule, 
the majority of the men would go into other business. 

Q. What percentage of the farmers own their land without mortgages?—A. 
About 20 per cent. I believe the Eleventh Census showed that 21 per cent of the 
inhabitants of Georgia owned their own homes; about 19 per cent in the cities 
and perhaps 21 per cent and a fraction in the country. 

Q. Eighty per cent, then, do not own them?—A. That is right. 

Q. They must be renters—that is, the white?—A. White and black. 

Q. That takes in tenant farmers as well?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There may be four or five tenants working for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking it amongst the whites that own and operate these farms, what per 
cent own their farms?—A. Twenty. 

Q. The balance are renting from some one else who own theso farms?—A. Yes. 
As a rule, they are citizens of Georgia, you understand. There are a few farms 
owned in our State by loan associations which covered this country a few years 
back. 


Q. The banks foreclose mortgages and such things as that?—A. Yes, sir; some 
few in my neighborhood have been closed out. 

Q. Did that have a tendency to depreciate real estate?—A. There is now a demand 
for real estate. Real estate has not depreciated in the last 12 months; it has been 
steady. 

Q. But there has been a fall in real estate for a number of years?—A. Yes, sir; 
no desire to invest in agricultural land. 

Q. Have you any immigration from the Northern States?—A. No, Bir; not to 
amount to anything. 

O. No colonization from foreign countries?—A. Some in Georgia—one or two. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to the system of taxation?—A. Our 
taxes on the farm are pretty heavy. We pay about 6± mills in Georgia, and 
there is nothing in the world we have got that can escape taxation on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How do your assessments compare with the real value of 
the property?—A. Generally very well with its cash value. 

Q. Its cash value is taxed about 6 mills?—A. Yes; taxed about 6 mills. 

Q. What is the average value of land in your country?—A. Twenty dollars an 
acre in my home county. 

Q. What is the land taxed or assessed there?—A. Twenty dollars an acre. 

Q. Is there much of an idle class in your community?—A. Right smartly at 
times. 


Q. With the colored people?—A. Generally colored. 

Q. How arethey supported? By their wives?—A. They are supported generally 
by their labor; they are not exceeaingly well supported, sir. I think it is a pretty 
hard living; that is my observation. He is so fixed that he can get along some¬ 
how or other with less than average white labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Do these people find employment if they desire it?— 
A. Any time, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Their labor is in full demand if they want it?—A. Not 
always. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Nobody need remain idle then if they want employ¬ 
ment?—A. Nobody, at some kind of wages; I do not say there are remunerative 
wages. 

<5. Do you hire anybody by the month?—A. Yes. 

G. White or black?—A. Both. 

Q. What wages do you pay?—A. I pay $10 a month and rations,'ha we call it. 

Q. That includes provisions, board and lodging, does it?—A. I give a furnished 
hbuse and patches for them, and pay them $10 a month, and our custom is to 
give about 15 pounds of bacon, a bushel of meal, and a gallon of syrup a month, 
and we generally employ all the wives and children on the farm. 
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}. That is during the busy season?—A. The year round. 

J. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you furnish firewood?—A. Yes; we furnish every¬ 
thing. 

Q. (By Representative. Livingston.) If you received rent for the house, and a 
reasonable rent for the garden patches, and charged for their wood, with these 
rations it would run up to about $15, would it not?—A. Yes, $15, or about that. 

5. You practically pay $15 a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What would you say with reference to the markets 
for your cereals and cotton in this country?—A. We could market right at our 
door, within four or five miles; we think this country is pretty well cut up with 
railroads, and there is always somebody ready to buy yonr cotton at some price. 

Q, There are no complaints amongst the farmers in regard to overcharges for 
transportation?-,-A. Yes; the world is full of it. 

Q. Tell ns something about that.—A. I can illustrate that, possibly. I live 31 
miles from Atlanta; I pay 15 cents a hundred freight to Atlanta for my cotton; 
I pay 4 cents a bushel for com from my place to Atlanta. That is just about the 
rate of transportation all over Georgia. The transportation is one of the great 
drawbacks to the farmer, we think. We can illustrate that by the report of our 
railroad commission in a great many instances, the report of our railroad com¬ 
mission shows that our railroads have earned a dollar for every linear yard of 
the road. 

Q. For the last year?—A. Yes. That was last year, from the last report. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to combinations bv brokers and others 
for the purpose of controlling the price of cotton?—A. They do that. 

Q. For the purpose of bearing the price of cotton?—A. Dealing in futures is a 
great drawback to the farmers, and it keeps things unsteady. 

Q. I believe you stated that 90 per cent of the farmers were compelled to turn 
off cotton in the fall?—A. Yos. 

Q. Is it your observation that prices are generally beared during that season of 
the year?—A. Not always beared. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do they usually sell to brokers and dealers?—A. To 
what we call brokers. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And it goes up after it is in the hands of the broker, as 
a rule?—A. Yes, always. A man up on the history of cotton knows that to be 
true. 


Q. Who are the parties responsible for bearing the price of cotton?—A. I think 
the Government is responsible for it, the United States Government. 

Q. In what way?—A. I think she is all-powerful, and can regulate these things 
if she would. 

Q. In other words, you say the Hatch bill, prohibiting gambling in futures, 
should have been passed?—A. Yes; that would help. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is it not a fact that cotton in the last few years has been 
higher in November and February?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has it not been higher in October than in February?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. I think so.—A. Last year cotton was 6 cents in February and 4 cents in 
October; that is what my cotton bill shows. 

Q. How about the year before?—A. I think it ran nearly the same way; I would 
not say for certain. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston). Is not the low price of cotton in October, 
November, December, and January largely to be accounted for from the fact that 
very nearly the entire cotton crop of the South is sold in these 4 months?—A. 
Yes; the farmer’s financial condition forces him to sell. 

Q. How long does it take to spin it, 12?—A. Manufacturers say 12 months. 

Q. If any other crop was disposed of in the same way, would it not depress it 
in price, and would not the outside world take advantage of it? Suppose all the 
mules that would be sold in the next 12 months were crowded into 4 and sold in 
4 months, would it not reduce the prico of mules immensely?—A. Ib it not true 
that all the mules that are sold are sold within 4 months? They are just about 
the same way; they are sold just so. And the wheat crop is pushed on the 
market in just about the same way as the cotton crop. 

Q. If the last cotton crop could have been sold, one-twelfth in September and 
one-twelfth each month, running along until the next September, what would 
“ a ve been the price of cotton in October? 

The Witness. If it had been known? 

iispresentative Livingston. If the world had known that one-twelfth was to 
be sold each month, what would have been the price?—A. If the world hadknown 
that I was able to hold it, it would have brought a better price; but if this world 
had known that that warehouse man had a lien on that cotton, and that he could 
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clog© me out at a certain time, it would not have had any effect. I am not favor¬ 
able to the syndicate warehouse system. 

Q. I want to ask you this question: You say the farmers are not able to hold. 
What plan would you suggest to enable them to hold and scatter this sale along 
throughout the year?—A. 'There is only one plan to my knowledge, and thatisthe 
old alliance warehouse system. 

Q. That is what we'are talking about.—A. It is a system—syndicate of systems. 

Q. Well, the Government was a system-A. They were to advance to a certain 

per cent. 

Q. So these people offered to advance at 5 per cent? 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) It would not be profitable for the syndicate to close 
them out?—A. Yes. If it was so arranged by the directory or by law that these 
men could not close a fellow out just when they saw an opportunity, and if at 12 
months, as we asked the Government, then it would be all right. But we are all 
human beings, every man, and the purposed syndicates, if I understand it right, 
is to make money; and if they get to such a point that they can squeeze me, if 
they have the right to do it within 12 months, then I am gone. I want to express 
myself right here, that I have felt hopeful and feel hopeful yet that much good 
would come from this commission; and if you can do anything to help us, we 
want to be helped, because we are away down, 

Q. Would not a plan of that kind, to rent of the Government or rent of a syndi¬ 
cate, have a tendency to put the farmer on his legs so that he could take advantage 
of the demand for cotton and sell as the demand grows?—A. I think it would have 
some tendency to help. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It would not help the renter though?— A. No, sir, as a 
rule, until the land owner can get in such a condition that he can assist the 


renter too. 

Q. The plan now—the landlord takes the crop from the renter in October and 
November, if he chooses to hold out this much-A. Yes; as soon as gathered. 

Q. And any advance in price, the landlord gives the renter generally?—A. At 
his option. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If we should carry that cotton in the 
warehouse for your tenants and my tenants, why would they not be benefited?— 
A. They would if we were benefited. 

Q. Then it would be our fault if the tenant was not benefited?—A. That would 
help, if we are helped by it. 

Q. There would be a discrimination against the farmers who did not do it. 
They would see your tenants getting advantage of it, and my tenants getting 
advantage of it, and they just would not work without it. They would force the 
farmers to carry it into the warehouses. Does it have that effect to a large 
extent?—A. If that plan can be carried out as you say—and I am not to be squeezed 
in 12 months—then I can help men who work with me, and so on, if I should be 
helped. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) The danger that you apprehend is that the syndicate 
will have certain provisions in its contract that would enable them to take advan¬ 
tage of the men who cannot meet obligations at the end of the year?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) If they carry cotton to the end of the 
year, it is no advantage, that is true. They ought to be able to sell out cotton at 
an advantage.—A. I do not propose to hold it, and there is nothing that laps 
over except tobacco. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) I think, in addition to this system, that you can diver¬ 
sify fanning and enable the fanners to exist.—A. That perhaps would help us. 

Q. We shall be glad to have you make any suggestions along the line of 
remedial legislation.—A. Now, the South is rapidly going into industrial 
slavery and our lands are all going into the hands of a few men, and I attri¬ 
bute it to two or three causes, ana I believe it can be remedied. Just a few 
years back, you know, 120 years ago, this Government was formed. Now, at the 
age of 120, if you will take the abstract of the Eleventh Census you will find that 
about 65 per cent of your citizens are homeless—have got to ask somebody for a 
dace to live and put their heads. In Georgia we have 80 per cent in that fix. 
That is our fix to-day if the Eleventh Census be true. There are several causes 
which have brought that about; the causes I do not want to discuss, but it is so. 
We are a nation of tenants—a man without a home ddta’t love his country, I do not 
care what you say about it. I want to tell of a remedy for these things, because I 
understand that one man doesn’t know it all and that we learn fram each other. 
Our .laws govern our financial relations and social relations. The first thing 
we want to change is our financial system. I have no opportunity to get money 
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out of the bank under our national banking system. In the first place the 
banking system of this country says to the banks, you shall not loan money on 

Q. [By Mr. Smvth.) You have no State banks?—A. No State banks of issue. 

Q. I mean to loan money?—A. They are few and far between. There are some 
loan associations—that is what we call them—that loan for enormous prices; you 
must pay all the fees and everything else; we have few banks that loan money. 
I have never been able to find one of them yet that would loan on real estate as a 
rule, only at ruinous interest. 


far enough. You force the farmers to sell at prices, competitive with pauper 
labor. To make that tax even, every agricultural product that passes out of the 
United States should have a bounty paid on it, and for the reason X just gave. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is in support of what is called the export bounty 
bill introduced in Congress?—A. Yes. There must be a change in our transporta¬ 
tion system; there has got to be one. It is of no use to argue that, because you 
are intelligent gentlemen, and you have had it argued before you. 

Q. What way would you advocate? Some increase of the powers of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission?—A. If I read right, our State and interstate com¬ 
missions are just as helpless as I am to enforce that law. 

Q. And would you advocate an amendment to the law?—A. I would advocate 
some kind of an amendment, but I would advocate Government ownership of all 
public utilities and transportation. 

Q. Pending that; that is quite distant?—A. Then I would advocate that the 
government we have to-day have power to enforce decrees. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you read the recommendations of the commission 
on that line?— A. No, sir; I have seen them. 

G. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Government ownership and Government regulation 
and control?—A. I believe in Government ownership, and I think you and I, 
young men as we are, shall live to see the time when we shall be obliged to do it. 
Syndicates are eating up this country everywhere. 

If you want America to remain America you want a citizenship. If you want 
to be true to the flag you have got to restrict land ownership in this nation, 
and provide them a home. God's earth is large enough for all. When Rome fell, 
1.800 men owned the known world. Thirty-five per cent of the citizens of the 
United States own the United States. You know it just as well as I do. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) You mean they own the real estate?— 
A. I am talking about real estate, and you know, gentlemen, that you have got 4 
or 5 men in the Government who could buy the whole State of Georgia, boots, 
breeches, and everything else. 

One more thing, you nave got to do is to make the homestead secure. You have 
got to relieve it of taxation or fix it so that it can not be taken under any consid¬ 
eration whatever. If you will do that you will build up a nation that will be a 
power in the future that the nations of the earth can not overturn and will respect. 

,ty (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can the homestead be taken under the laws of Geor¬ 
gia to-day?—A. Yes, I can volunteer to give a waiver on my homestead; I should 
not have the right to do it. I know these are coming questions, and I know you 
gentlemen are seeking information, but I can go anu waive my homestead down 
there to-day and buy a bill of goods. " 

Q. I mean, can it be taken by debt without a mortgage?—A. There is no debt 
without a waiver on the homestead—no note. 

Q- (By Mr. Smyth.) I am surprised to hear yon say you have very few State 
banks in Georgia that loan money on real estate. 

Q- (By Representative Livingston.) You had better correct that, Colonel. We 
have a threat many State banks in Georgia.—A. I said State banks of issue. 
r] Q ; (By Mr. Smyth.) A State bank will lend money on real estate?—A. It is 
hkely that they will; I think they will. Interest under the loan system has eaten 
banks? 8rmS ® eor ** a ' ^hy * orce the farmers to borrow money from State 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Let me ask you about this home. Allman 
Bank is a State bank?-A. Private bank. 

A’ they loan money on real estate?-A. Yes. 
vate— individ @ a? 6 Company of Covington-A. That is pari¬ 

ty They are chartered by the State?—A- Not incorporated. 
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Qi Yon will remember this company—the Clarke Banking Company—asked per¬ 
mission of the State to cut the charter from $100,000 to $60,000, and it was done. 
You take the Madison Bank and Walton Bank—that is a private bank? I think 
all that class of banks in Georgia are loaning money on real estate.—A. It is inter¬ 
est paid to these banks that is eating us up largely. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What rate of interest is charged for loans on real estate 
by these private banks?—A. Anywhere from 8 to 12 per cent. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 22,1900. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN C. KYLE, 

lawyer, Sardis, Miss. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at -the 
Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. John C. Kyle was 
introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Please state your name, post-office address, and voca¬ 
tion.—A. My name is J. C. Kyle. I live at Sardis, Panola County, Miss. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your occupation?—A. Lawyer. 

Q. Are you also a cotton planter?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many acres do you plant in cotton?—A. I am not really a cotton 
planter. I rent some of the land and furnish the hands that cultivate it. 

Q. Will you describe that arrangement; how you rent your land, on what 
terms, and the color of your tenants?—A. I have a place near Friars Point that I 
rent for about $1 per acre. 

Q. Money rent?—A. Money rent. It is subrented for a much greater sum than 
that. I rent for a sum total. 

Q. To one man?—A. Yos, sir. 

Q. To a white man?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He subrents?—A. Yes; to colored people and Italians. 

Q. Are there many Italians renting in that way?—A. I do not know of a great 
many. There are a half dozen families on this placo of mine. The rest is culti¬ 
vated by colored people. 

Q. How much land do these tenants have to the family?—A. It depends on the 
size of the family. 

Q. Do they run a l-horse, a 2-horse, or a 3-horse crop?—A. Some run from 1 to 
4 horse crops. I believe the largest farmer that I call to mind on the plantation 
runs 4plows. 

Q. How many acres does he cultivate in cotton to the horse?—A. About 20 
to 25. 

Q. Does he plant grain besides?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He generally raises his own foodstuffs, meat and corn?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Cotton is the money crop?—A. Cotton is the money crop; yes. 

Q. What does that plantation yield per acre?—A. I could not give the exact 
quantity of cotton. I should think a very safe estimate would be one bale of 
cotton—500 pounds of lint cotton. 

Q. That would lie an average crop?—A. Yes; on this particular place. 

Q. Some years it would be less and some more?—A. Some years it might be 
more, rarely less than that on that land about Friars Point. It makes more than 
that sometimes. 

Q. Could-that be taken as a criterion of the productiveness of the land around 
there?—A. In Mississippi? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir; out in the hills we produce less. 

Q. That is what you call the Delta?—A. Yes, sir, 1 own land out in the hills 
also. 

Q. That is not nearly so productive?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How do these hands or tenants run themselves during the year? Are they 
able to provide themselves with food?—A. They are generally fed from the plan¬ 
tation store. 

Q. From the commissary?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They get that on credit?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do they give liens on the crop?—A. No; the statutes of Mississippi give the 
landlord a lien on the produce of tne place to secure him. 

Q. These advances are made by your chief tenant who rents from you?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. He makes l}is arrangement with the subtenants?—A. Yes ,sir. I owfc'lamls 
out in the hills where I live that I manage myself. I supply that labor myself. 

Q. Doyou pay them wages?—A. No, sir. Some of the colored people I have 
work on shares and some are renting land. 

Q, What is the custom about renting on shares?—A. The landlord owns the 
land and furnishes that, and he furnishes a mule or horse, or mules and horses, 
and implements; the laborer cultivates it, and they divide the products equally. 

Q. Do you use any fertilizer in the hill country?—A. Very little. 

Q. You do not use it at all in the Delta?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratoiiford.) Who furnishes it?—A. I have never used any. Ido 
not know who furnishes it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is that general in Mississippi; no fertilizers used?— A. In 
southern Mississippi I understand they use a great deal, but we do not use any at 
all except such as is gathered on the farm—homemade. 

Q. Compost piles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming in on the train we noticed tremendous washes and gullies in the 
kwidon either side of the track. It looked like a quarter of an acre in some 
places had been scoured out for 10, 13, or 20 feet. What causes that?—A. In the 
first place, you came through a very sandy section of the country. From here to 
Holly Springsis a very sandy country, and when the water scours its way through 
the soil and cuts to the sand, it washes very rapidly: the soil is fertile, and the 
people here have never learned to protect it with sidehill ditches and terracing, 
as they might. They are learning to do that. 

Q. A system of terraces would prevent the washing, you think?—A. I am not 
sure that it would where it is very sandy, but generally I think it would. I was 
raised on a farm, and I know something practically about that. I know that 
when I was a boy my father used to prevent his land from washing by a system 
of terracing and sidehill ditching, and the old home place on which I was raised 
is yet in a good state of preservation, owing, in my opinion, to the practice of 
sidehill ditching; though it is not so sandy there as it is in the country through 
which yon came on your way to Memphis. 

Q. Is’ farming land in this county owned in large tracts principally?*-A. Which 
county? 

tj. The county which we are in.—A. This is Shelby County, Tenn. I could not 
speak about that. The lands in Mississippi are owned in large tracts; in many 
instances, though, not so large as before the war. You know, perhaps, that our 
section of the country was owned by largo planters who owned large numbers of 
slaves, and the land was operated and cultivated by that sort of labor. Since the 
war, from time to time, as the years have gone by, these lands have been divided 
up, and are now held by Binail holders in comparison to what they formerly 
were. 

y. Has there been an increase in tho value of land in your cojinty in Mississippi 
since the war?—A. I can not speak since the war; I know there has been in the 
last 8 or 10 years, and there is now a very perceptible strengthening in the prices 
of real estate in our county in the last year or two. 

y. That has shared in the general prosperity?—A. Undoubtedly so. You see, 
for instance, we have been getting a much better prico for cotton. Cotton seed 
has gone beyond what anybody ever expected it to go in price. I can remember 
when it was a great source of bother to get rid of the cotton seed that accumu¬ 
lated alxmt the ginhouses. We threw it out and got rid of it in anyway wo could. 
People would complain about tho hogs getting in and eating it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What does the cotton seed sell for?—A. From 30 to 33 
and 34 cents a bushel. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is bought by the oil mills?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the farmer can buy the meal back if lie wants it?—A. Yes; lint he 
pays pretty well for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchforii.) How many bushels of seed will an acre yield?—A. I 
suppose that on an average we make a bale of cotton to 3 acres, and there is about 
38 bushels of seed, to the bale. 

Q. A bale to 8 acres?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were Bpeaking of making a bale to the acre?—A. Yes, sir; in the first 
instance I was speaking of the delta countrv. I do not live there; I own a plan¬ 
tation there. 

Q- You make how many bushels of seed to tho acre?—A. Ten or twelve to the 
acre. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) Worth 88 cents?— A. Thirty to 33 cents. 

rt i j! or per acre for seed?—A. Yes, sir. 

hi- And in tho delta country you raise a bale to the acre?—A. Yes, sir; that is 
a safe calculation. 
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And make about $10 there an acre for seed?—A'. Yes, sir. 

That is in addition to tho cotton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Adding immensely to the value of the cotton crop?—A. Yob, sir. We havfe 
got the greatest country in the world, if we only knew it. 

Q. I want to get at the actual product of an acre of ground, money value. You. 
say it is about $10 an aero for seed. How much cotton is taken off an acre in the 
delta country?—A. It is worth about $40 to $45 a bale. 

Q. It sold for 9 cents the other day. The average then is about $10 for seed and 
$40 for cotton, making $50 off an acre of ground?—A. Yes, sir. That is only a 
recent condition. We have been getting until recently about Stents for cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That was only for about 2 years?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What does it cost to grow cotton?— A. I have figured 
some on that. It varies. I have discussed that with cotton growers, and they 
do not agree about it. I suppose it costs from $20 to $25 a bale to make it. 

Q. Whether on the upland or lowland?—A. I think it would cost more on the 
upland. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It would cost 4 or 5 cents a pound to raise it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of course conditions vary on different plantations?—A. Yes, the conditions 
are more favorable in some instances than in others. 

Q. More intelligent management?—A. That helps. It costs some men more to 
raise the cotton than others. Some understand the cultivation better. Some know 
what sort of plow to use better than others. Some know how to prepare the soil, 
plant and handle the crop better than others; lmt on an average I should say it 
would cost from 4 to 5 cents a pound to make cotton. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) So when you are growing cotton at 5 cents you come 
out about even?—A. I think just alxmt even, not much more than that. 

Q. You would not say that it costs 8 or 8.V cents to raise cotton?—A. No, sir; I 
would not. 

Q. We had that testimony from some man over in Georgia. A. I do not think 
that. Of course, being called up here without having thought about this, I have 
not reflected on it as I should like to if I were going to try to get at these facts 
accurately. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You spoke of the seed being a waste formerly; how 
long has it been since the seed has been a source of revenue to the fanner?—A. I 
suppose 25 years. 

Q. Has that change from the previous condition improved the farmer's condi¬ 
tion?—A. I think so. I hear this sort of talk among fanners, that the selling of 
the seed impoverishes the soil and that they do not make money by that course; 
but formerly when they did not sell the seed, they did not utilize it much for 
fertilizer. 

Q. Do yon believe the decline in the price of cotton for the last few years has 
been due to any extent to the revenue derived from the seed of the cotton?—A. 
No, sir; I do not think so. 

Q. That has come about as a natural consequence?—A. The price of the cotton? 

Q. The decline for the past few years?—A. Yes, sir: that is my idea about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Rather dno to the law of supply and demand?— A. I think 
so. I think that is one rule you have to observe in almost any industry when you 
come to pass on a question of economics; you havo to consider the law of supply 
and demand. 

Q. The crop has been constantly increasing?—A. Yes; and we had beep accu¬ 
mulating, and in my opinion there was an accumulation of manufactured goods, 
and we had two immense crops right together. Now the shortage of this crop 
and the increased demand for cotton goods has put the price up. I might say 
further that in my opinion while cotton was so cheap the price was so low that 
people found a great many uses for it that they never knew before. I have seen 
cotton used in Mississippi in clothing of recent years that we never had before, 
Bnd I think it was because cotton was cheap and those who were handling it were 
seeking something to put it into. 

Q. That is undoubtedly true; it was used in place of shoddy?—A. That is true. 
Yon see it stated in these manufacturers' journals that cotton is mixed with silk. 
It is mixed with flax, and you see people wearing blouses and overalls now which 
were never worn in our country before. Cotton got so cheap you could buy these 
garments for such a very small price. 

Q. Do yon not think the depression in business existing for 2 or 3 years, cover¬ 
ing the period of low prices of cotton, had its natural effect in lowering the price 
of commodities?—A. I think so. I think the lowering of the price of cotton 
increased the demand to some extent. 

Do you not think the loweringof the price was caused by the depressed con¬ 
dition of tmsiness?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And since business bets revived there has been an increased demand for 
everything?—A. I do not know that I should be willing to say. That would be 
mere venture without being informed about it—to say that people wear less 
clothing than they did. I do not know that my observation is that way. 

Q. What causes, do you think, led to this revival of business?—A. That leads 
out into politics a good deal. I think the revival of business in the country is to 
some extent attributable to the fact that people became reconciled to the condi¬ 
tion as it was, and had more confidence in the stability of our conditions, and all 
that sort of thing, and the shortness of the cotton crop increased the demand for 
that commodity in the South here, increasing the price, I mean, and that revived 
business with us, and there were circumstances that increased the demand to 
some extent for the products of the Northwest—the war has had something to do 
with it. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) One other question as to the cost of growing cotton. 
How much cotton can a man make?—A. With reference to the cost of growing 
cotton, 1 do not know that I was as accurate about that as I might be. I stated 
the cost of growing cotton was 4 or 5 cents. That price was fixed with reference 
to other conditions; for instance, when coni and mules and farming implements 
and labor were in proportion to the price of cotton cheaper than now. I do not 
believe yon can grow cotton for 4 or 5 cents now. Mules and horses are worth 
a great deal more. Plows and all kinds of hardware are worth more. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What caused the advance of the price of mules? An 
increased demand?—A. I think so. There has been a demand for mules abroad 
in the war: and with the increased price of cotton of course almost every farmer 
that owns land is anxious to put it into cotton and get the best results from it, 
hence he wants mules. Heretofore he has been a little indifferent about planting 
so much cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Batcheoku.) Is an increased juice paid to agricultural labor as 
compared with a or 8 or a years ago?—A. I will answer that in this way: Where 
the laborer works for part of the crop, of course his juice is increased to the 
value of the part that he gets. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You do very little hiring by the month?—A. Verylittle. 
I can not say that there lias been very much advance in the price of that sort of 
labor. The tenant system is almost universal. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Under that system the laborer shares in the advanced 
price of the farm product,?—A. Yes; and wo grow down in our country a great 
many things tesides cotton. He participates in the fluctuation, advance, and 
decline in price. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How much cotton can a man and his wife and 2 or 3 
children—boys from 12 to IS years of age—grow?—A. I think they can work on 
an average lf> acres to the hand in the section I live in. 

Q. Just the family?—A. Each hand in the family. 

Q. Fifteen acres?—A. Yes. sir; that means old and young, all that go to the 
fields. Take a steady,able-bodied man, he can cultivate more than that. 

Q. Forty dollars an acre is the gross profit,making about SHOO?—A. No, sir; I 
do not think they can make $40 an acre out in the Inils. They would make about 
one-third of a bale to tlio aero. 

Q. In the delta they make about $40 to the acre?—A. Yes. sir. We also grow 
out in the hills sorghum, sweet potatoes—sorghum is a great crop. It is used on 
the plantation generally. We raise some sugar cane, not a great deal. We raise 
sweet potatoes and some Irish potatoes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you raise your own meat?-A. Yes, sir; more than 
formerly. 

Q. Are the colored jieople acquiring land to any extent in Mississippi?—A. Not 
a great deal. 

Q. Has there been any advance in tho general condition of the race, socially 
and in intelligence?—A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Have they improved as laborers since freedom?—A. No; there is not much 
change. 

Q. Do yon think they have increased in value as farm laborers?—A. Of course, 
as you increase the intelligence of the man, if it does not go to the extent of put¬ 
ting him in a position to abandon farm later altogether.it increases his efficiency 
as a laborer. 

Q. You consider them first-class labor do yon not?—A. I consider them the best 
we ever had in the South. 

Q. You spoke of Italians. Do von consider them snccessfxtl cotton farmers?— 
A. Very. 

Q. How do they compare with the colored?—A. They are more energetic and 
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more successful. The Italian does not stay on these fertile lands long until he 
has money enough to engage in some other sort of business. He is not, therefore, 
as desirable as a laborer as the colored man who stays there. The idea of the 
Italian is temporary employment, and he drifts away to the city- 
Q. Is there any disposition in the colored man to drift to the city?—A. A good 
lal, yes, sir. 

What do they do?—A. They got places as servants and about hotels. 

Is there much of the vagabond loafing class among the colored?—A. I do not 
think so. That is not my observation. 

Q. What school facilities have you in Mississippi?—A. In what respect? 

Q. Public schools.—A. In some of our towns we have now what are known as 
separate school districts where they run schools about 9 months in the year. That 
is under a system by which a tax is levied on the particular district to supplement 
the amount contributed by the State. For instance, in the little town I live in 
they run the school 9 months for both white and colored. There is no distinction 
except that the white teachers are paid more than the colored teachers. The col¬ 
ored do not hold as high grade certificates as the white. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) They would be paid the same for the same certificate?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. How about the country schools?—A. They run about 4 or 5 months in the 
year. They are supported out of the State funds equally with those of the whites. 
The schools are kept separate and the races do not mix. 

Q. What proportion of the taxes are paid by the whites?—A. I could not answer 
that. I have recently seen a statement showing exactly what that was. 

J. The bulk of it is paid by the whites?—A. Yes, sir, 

J. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Wliat is the proportion of the colored and white?— 
A. About equally divided, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth . ) Do you know how much the State contributes each year?— 
A. Our legislature, which has recently adjourned, appropriated $1,000,000 for 
public schools, and in the separate school districts there is an additional amount 
raised by a special tax on those districts, which goes to supplement the amount 
contributed by the State. That is a local tax. 

O. The $1,000,000 fund will run the schools for 4 or 5 months?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And where there is no local tax to supplement that fund the school stops?— 
A. Yes, unless there is a contribution made by the citizens. 

3. (By Senator Kylk.) Have you a compulsory law?—A. No, sir. 

J. How do the negro children attend, pretty regularly?—A. Yes, sir, gener¬ 
ally. I think so. I have not been to a negro school recently. I used to be a 
trustee of the public schools and would occasionally go to the negro school, but 
I have not had my attention called to it of recent years. I think the attendance 
is generally pretty good; they are anxious for an education. 

G. (By Mr. Smyth.) More than the poor class of whites?—A. No; I think not. 

Q. Do the white parents as a rule encourage their children to go to school?—A. 
I should judge so. It looks to me in our little town as if all the children within 
striking distance must be in school. 

Q. Do we understand that in respect to this State money expended on public 
schools there is no partiality shown, no distinction between races; that it goes 
equally to the white and the colored?—A. Not equally. 

Q. In proportion to attendance?—A. Yes, sir; it goes equally in this way; there 
is a system of grading tlie certificates held by the teachers, and the colored.teach- 
ers do not generally hold as high grade certificates as the whites, and the 'salary 
is based on the grade of the certificate. 

Q. (By Mr. Katchforil) There is no discrimination in tin; school term as 
between the colored and the white?—A. No. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) As to hi, her education, you have a State University 
for the whites?—A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. What provision is made for the olored?—A. Wo have a State University 
for the colored at Eodney. 

Q. Is that well attended?—A. Iam: t. informed about that. 

Q. We learned that in Georgia they 1 nearly double the attendance of the 
colored?—A. I have never heard but it - well attended. At Holly Springs there 
is the Shaw University that the State has been contributing to. The money with 
which it was built was contributed by some charitable Northern people, as I 
understand. The practice has been to supplement that with money out of the 
State treasury every year. I do not know whether they did it this year or not. 
I know when I was a member of the Mississippi legislature that ^as' done. 1 
think there is a school for colored girls at Jackson. That, however, is nota State 
institution, but the money is contributed by Northern people. We have an 
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industrial institute or college for girls at Columbus lor whites; that is a State in¬ 
stitution. Then we have an agricultural and mechanical college at Starkville, 
Miss., which is well attended. We have the Stato University, which is largely 
attended; that is kept up by the State. In its early beginning there was donated 
by Congress a township of public land for seminary purposes. That was sold 
and the proceeds put to the credit of the University of Mississippi. Recently, 
while a member of Congress, I got a bill through donating another township of 
public land to the State for seminary purposes, on the theory that heretofore only 
ono township was granted to the State, and when these other States came in 
they got two townships. They gave us another township 2 or 3 or 4 years ago to 
put us on an equality with tho other States. These lands are located in the south¬ 
ern part of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytii. ) Is there much land in Mississippi owned by the State?—A. 
Yes, a good deal, but not nearly as much as formerly. 

Q. Is it the practice to sell thut land out?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it in forest mostly?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These negroes attending the universities, do they take 
a professional course, as a rale, after completing the college curriculum?—A. No, 
I think not much. 

Q. Tho students of that university—do the graduates become professional teach¬ 
ers, ministers, lawyers, and doctors?—A. Yes, some of them do. There are not 
many colored doctors; very few; occasionally you find a lawyer. 

Q. What is the disposition of the colored people to patronize their own race in 
a professional line?—A. They do not do that much. I have lived in a town where 
there wero two orthree colored lawyers, and I never knew the colored people to 
patronize them much with legal business. I have lived in a town where there 
were colored physicians, one at least, and I never knew his people to patronize 
him very much, and ho finally went away; and these colored lawyers have largely 


gone away, 

Q. You consider that the future of the negro is along industrial lines?—A. More 
than any other, if ho has any future. 

Q. Of course we are looking to the best good of the negro race as regards edu¬ 
cation and in other ways. You think thero is more hope for him in education 
along industrial lines than any other?—A. I shouldsay so; yes. 

(j. Do you think ho is improving as a farm laborer to any great extent?—A. If 
I said no, that would rather imply that I did not regard him as efficient. I think 
he is efficient now, as much so as he ever was. I do not think he has made 
much advancement. 

Q. During the days of slavery he was a good workman, a continuous workman?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In tho first days of freedom I presume he was just as good a workman, but 
not as continuous?—A. Yes; that is true now. 

Q. Ho has more disposition to loaf than formerly, and take a holiday?—A. I do 
not want to say that the darkies put in much time loafing. I do not think they 
do that, hut they do not work as closely and as diligently as they did when they 
were slaves, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Nor as intelligently?—A. Nor as intelligently. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) They do not seem to have an ambition to own prop¬ 
erty?-A. Some do, but the great muss do not. 

Q. These men, you state, are fanning on the tenant plan. Do they ever get to 
own their own farms?—A. Occasionally they do. 

Q. Free from mortgage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they get into debt and lose these farms?—A. When they get the land and 
get it free from mortgage they are very loath to encumber it. 

Q. Tlieso are small farms?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they raise other things beside cotton?—A. Yes; sorghum and potatoes 
and com. 


Q. So they get their living from the land independently of tho cotton crop, 
which is the money crop, do they?—A. They could do it, hut they do not do ft. 
n ie ™ t * lem d °; the most do not. 

tj. Of course, the happiest condition of tho agricultural class is where they own 
fw r i OW ? *!2 mes * ree fr° m mortgage, whether white or black, and it seems to me . 
mat is the ideal situation to look forward to with reference to the renting class. " 
wnat percentage of the people on farms in Mississippi own their own homes in 
o tv 1 could not answer that, because I am not well enough informed about 
ri m?° . say the white people generally own their own homes. 

Q. The white people?—A. Yes. 

W. ihe statement was made in Oeorgia that only 20 per cont owned farms and 
80 per cent rent lands. 
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The Witness. Of the white people? 

Senator Kyle. Yes. 

A. I should not he willing to make that statement, even upon opinion, about 
Mississippi. I do not believe that is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In Mississippi you think a majority of the white people 
own their property?—A. I should say so. 

Q. What is the condition of the cotton planter now, this year, as compared with 
former years?—A. I think it is better. 

Q. What has been the custom heretofore in regard to the spring crop? Would 
they have to borrow motley from the factor?—A. They would either have to 
borrow money or get their merchant to supply them. 

Q. You are speaking now of the white landlord?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he m turn would supply the tenants?—A. He in turn would supply 
the tenants. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Did the good prices for cotton this last year help them 
out in that regard?—A. Yes: no doubt about it —good prices for everything else 
we have had; cattle have been sold at good prices, and sheep have been realizing 
pretty good prices. Cattle are a commodity that has never been worth much 
with us until recent years. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do the tenants in Mississippi generally hold the cotton to 
get the benefit of advances?—A. No, sir, I think not: it is just as it used to be. 

Q, Quite a number of them hold. I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) What percentage of the farmers are compelled to sell 
their crop immediately after liavest?—A. I do not know. I should not suppose, 
however, to guess at it, that over 25 per cent of them do. 

Q. Were compelled to sell?—A. Yes. 

Q. A .good many of them could hold?—A. Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) That class is, of course, an independent class?—A. Yes; I 
I thinK so. There are a great many people, of course, that, no matter what the 
prices are, are improvident people. Of course there is a large per cent of that sort 
of people who do not take advantage of higher prices or anything else and lay by 
anything for a rainy day. My observation is that more people in the country have 
money than I have known to have it before. My business is such that people come 
to me seeking an opportunity to make a little loan of money. I have had people 
approach me in that way that I would not have thought had any money. Of 
course that is just the neighborhood around there. 

Q. That wanted to loan money?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Ratchford.) From that you judge thecondition of the people gen¬ 
erally is improving?—A. Yes. Of course there are a great many of these ques¬ 
tions that I have not thought about before. I will answer them as they come to 
me, and put in my opinion of the different matters as they appear to me around 
home. 

Q. Now, about the mortgages on the farms. Have yon any reason to know as 
to tic-number of farms in your county that arc covered with mortgages?—A. No, 
sir; I have hut little information on that. I know a good many people give 
mortgages. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) For what purpose do they give mortgages?—A. They 
give mortgages and borrow money to carry on their business. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Mortgages are not always the sign of hard times, are 
they?—A. I think not, sir. 

Q. Yon spoke about the plantation store. I should like to have yon explain the 
details of that more fully.—A. Well, sir, a plantation store is a store on the plan¬ 
tation. The landlord generally owns and operates the store and advances the 
laborer his supplies. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It is a general store?—A. Sometimes it is a general store, 
but 1 would ray, strictly speaking, a plantation store; it is just simply to furnish 
people on the place. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Does the laborer get credit there for his necessaries 
until the crop is marketed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Without a mortgage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or any other security?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he obliged to deal at that store? For instances can he go to the next plan¬ 
tation store and deal there if he wants to do so without any interference on the 
part of the landlord?—A. I suppose he could if he had outside security." The stat¬ 
utes ef Mississippi give the landlord a lien on all crops produced by the tenant to 
sdenre the supply dealers, rents, and so on. That gives him credit with the land¬ 
lord at all times, and he would not have that credit were he a man who was not 
with the landlord. 
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y. For instance, if the landlord should for any reason raise the price of flour, 
meats, or other necessaries of life, would the tenants feel obliged to deal there 
because of these reasons?—A. I do not know whether lie would feel obliged to do 
that or not, but his environments would be such that they would almost compel 
him to go there. 

Q. As to prices: What can you tell us concerning the cost of staple articles, 
for instance, flour, meats, coffee, in those plantation stores?—A. I could not tell 
about that. I do not know what anybody does. I ean tell you my practice with 
reference to my own people. 

Q. Tell us your practice.—A. I furnish my people on my lauds I work at home 
at cash prices, just what I have to pay for the goods, and they pay 10 per cent on 
that. 

(J. Cost price, yon mean?—A. Cost jirice; yes. 

Q. Are these prices cheaper than the prices generally prevailing in the city?— 
A. I can not tell you about that. I generally buy as cheaply as any man could, 
of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytii.) You buy wholesale?—A. Yes—Iwouldnotsaythat. Some¬ 
times I can do better at country stores than in the city. Wherever I can buy 
stuff for my people the cheapest I get it, and then add Hiper cent to the cost of 
it for interest on the capital. That keeps me even with them, and occasionally a 
fellow slips out and there is some loss. I do not attempt to make a profit. 

y. (By Senator Kyi.e.) You have got to do that in order to get a man for your 
land?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratc'Hfokd.) So far as you know,is that the practice that is gen¬ 
erally followed in your neighlxirhood by other landlords?—A. I do not know, sir. 
I do that. 

Q. There is not any system of issuing rations by the landowner, is there?— A. 
No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) There are not many farm hands in your State hired by 
the month, are there? It is mostly the tenant system?—A. Tenant system. 

0. Yon were speaking a while ago about the colored people having a tendency 
to flock to the towns and cities. Do they accumulate property there?—A. No; I 
do not think they do, much. 

Q. When they do it is very hard to get them to sell it?—A. Yes. 

Q. They bold on to it?—A. Yes. Now. in the little town I live in there are a 
good many colored people who own homes there, small houses, cabins only. They 
are slow about borrowing any money and mortgaging their little homes when they 
get one. That is my observation with them. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Do the farm laborers, as a rule, school their children 
between the seasons of crop raising?—A. Yes. The schools, I think, are taught so 
nmcli in the winter time and so much in the summer, when it is convenient for 
the children who are on the farms to go to school. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) When the crops are laid by?—A. When the crops are 
laid by. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciifohij.) And in that way they have opportunities in the 
country to get a common-school education?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at the same time assist, on the farm?—A. Yes; that is right. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is paid by the month to farm helpers when you 
hire that way?—A. I should say from $6 to $15 a mouth. 

Q. And found?—A. Yea. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Do the wage's vary as between white and colored 
men where the skill is equal? That is to say, will the colored man receive the 
8amo rate of wages on the farm as the white man, where all other things are 
equal?—A. Yes. If there is any difference, I do not know it. There maybe some 
little difference in favor of the colored man. I think as a general thing people 
had rather hire colored men. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) As a rule he makes a better tenant?—A. He makes a bet¬ 
ter servant. 

U. Do you have cotton mills at Wesson?—A. Yes; and at Natchez, Meridian, 
and then tho Stonewall Jackson mills—I do not know what the name of the little 
town is that has grown up around it there. Some Northern people came down 
there and started a mill, and a town has grown up there. The name of the mill 
is known as the Stonewall Jackson mill—and then the Yoeona mills. 

A I a y Scmirt or Kyle. ) Are you acquainted with the operation of these mills?— 

Q. You do not know how much cotton they consume?—A. No, sir; I do not. I 
nave a general idea about it that I gather up in a general way, but I know noth¬ 
ing about tho details. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you any laws in Mississippi regulating the hours of 
labor, or ages at which children should bo employed?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Have you compulsory school laws?—A. No, sir. 

(J. Do yon believe such laws ought to be in existence?—A. Oh, well; I do not 
think I do. I do not believe I am- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Have you any shop or factory inspection laws?—A. No, sir. 
Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you think these laws tend to decrease the building of 
mills?—A. No, sir. I do not know why they should. If there i| any reason why 
I should have an opinion of that sort I do not know it. 

Q. You do not think capital is attracted to Mississippi liecausc of the absence 
of these laws?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e. ) The factory can operate as many hours a day as it 
wants to under the present law—14 hours if it wants to?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the cities and towns of the State are the hours observed for the working 
men 10 hours a day?—A. Yes: 10 hours a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) In the cities of your State?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the number of hours worked in your State?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Yon don't know what the hours are in connection with 
factories?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) You are not acquainted with the ages at*which the 
children are usually admitted into the factories?—A. No, sir; I am not. I only 
see them there at work. I suppose they are from 10 years old upward. Some 
of them are quite small I know. 

Q. White labor is employed in factories, is it not?—A. Yes. I do not know 
any factory in this State that employs colored labor. 

Q. Do you think that labor and confinement for 11 and 12 Hours each day is 
injurious to the physical growth and development of the child?—A. I think it 
would be. I think that is too long. 

Q. You think it should be regulated by law or otherwise?—A. I believe itshouhl 
be regulated by law. Of course, as I have said before, these economic questions 
I have not thought about much. I believe, though, that there ought to lie some 
restrictions about the length of time children are worked in factories. 

Q. But no restrictions as to age?—A. I do not know but I would have some 
restrictions about the age. too: but I should not be asmtich in favor of that idea. 
I think the children in the factory ought to have some time for recreation outside 
and some mental and moral training. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) They ought not to be allowed to work more than 0 
months a year, for instance?—A. Not so close. 

CJ. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) At present the children have little or no opportu¬ 
nities for education, have they?—A. I think not. 

Q. Unless they attend night school or something of that sort?—A. Everyman, 
ift my opinion, is interested in every child growing up in the community in which 
he lives. I do not believe that idea is consistent with putting them into the factory 
and working them all the time that it is possible for them to work. I think they 
ought to have some time for advancement and mental training, moral training, 
and physical training. 

Q. That also applies to the other sex, does it?—A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Smyth.) Then you would favor a compulsory school law, wouldn't 
you, so as to force children to go to school, and to compel parents to send them 
to school under the working age?—A. I do not know. I do not believe I would 
say that exactly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You think if they had a law forbidding them to work 
over half a day, or part of a year, they would probably go to school the rest of the 
time?—A. Yes; that is about the idea I have had. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) Have you formed any idea as to the proper length of 
a day's work for children in the factories? Should it be 8 hours, 1) hours, 10 
hours, or should it lie even 11 or 12 hours for part of the year, and during the 
school term no work at all for the children?—A. I have never had any experience 
in working children in any sort of work, but just from my feelings of humanity 
and my general interest in children I should say that children ought not to work 
more than 4 or 5 hours a day—5 or (1 hours, or something of that sort. 

Q. (By Mr. SMYTH.) But yon have no plan to suggest?—A. No, sir; I have not, 
but that opinion is not worth anything, because I nave not had any experience 
that would give me any intelligent opinion about it. a 

Q. You are not well advised about the conditions?—A. No, sir; I am not. 

(By Mr. Ratciiford.) In a general way, have yon formed any idea as to 
the age at which they should be admitted to work?—A. Well, no, sir; I have not. 
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This is an offhand opinion about it. I would not admit a child into these facto¬ 
ries under 12 or 14 years old. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) There is one other point you have not covered yet; 
that w the raising of cereals and Btock by the farmers of Mississippi. I notice 
from the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture that there has been a falling off 
for the past 10 years in the amount of cereals and stock raised by farmers, and 
that you import some of the things that might be grown by the farmers. Is 
that because the people have given their attention entirely to cotton growing?— 
A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Depending upon the money derived from that to purchase these other 
things?—A. The idea is that they can make cotton to buy mules easier than 
they can raise mules. 

Q. Is it not possible for the farmers to diversify their industry in such a way 
as to mako it very profitable?—A. I think so. I do not think the idea that raising 
cotton to buy, mules is easier than raising mules is correct, but it seems to 
prevail. 

Q. What is a mule worth when it is raised?—A. Generally with us we are 
paying all the way from $50 to $100 for mules. You pay $125 for an extra good 
mule. 

Q. What does it cost to raise a mule? I think Colonel Livingston gave as hie 
practical experience that it cost $15 to raise a mule ready for the plow?—A. I 
should say $20 to $25. Colonel Livingston. I fear, put the price a little too low. 
You see, unless a man owns his own jack, it takes $8 to $10 to start with. 

Q. Suppose it cost $25 to raise a mule ready for the plow, it seems to me it 
would be a profitable industry for the farmer, aside from the cotton crop.—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Is the land adapted to wheat and corn?—A. It is adapted to com, but not 
to wheat. We can grow wheat some; oats is a surer crop with us than wheat. 

6. Oats and com can be raised successfully?—A. Yes. 

Q. And can not the farmer also have a few milch cows and steers?—A. Yes. 
As I said a while ago, the cattlo industry is looked after a good deal more now 
than formerly, because cattle are bringing a good price. They are being intro¬ 
duced in our country—the Durham cattle. Jerseys were brought in there years 
ago, and our country is well stocked with them. You will find milch stock all 
through Mississippi as often as you will find them anywhere. But in recent 
years farmers have gotten onto the idea that they want good steers, beef cattle, 
also, and stock to get a larger breed of cattle; and Durham is being introduced 
there. 

Q. The complaint of the agriculturalists is that after disposing of the money 
crop thero in not more than enough left to settle grocery bills and living expenses 
of the family. I can readily see how that is the case when a man raises nothing 
but a money crop, but we have passed through the same experience in our North¬ 
ern country, of course depending entirely on the raising of wheat, and from that 
buying oats, corn, and all food and necessaries for the family.—A. There is this 
about it. There are so many engaged in agriculture in all competitive crops that 
they do not generally make ii great deal over what it costs to produce the stuff, 
and there is not much to lay by anyway. 

Q. But I refer to cotton as a money crop, and to raising enough on the farm to 
supply food for home use?—A. I think we had throughout my section of Missis¬ 
sippi about as good a cotton crop as there was anywhere in the United States this 
year. I think it was better thero than almost anywhere else. Our crop was made 
with less money than ever. We made that with the idea that we were only going 
to get 5 cents. Our cotton hands and all labor was furnished upon the idea that 
we should have to sell the crop at about 5 cents. Some of my own laborers came 
in and bought a year's supply with a bale of cotton; food was cheap; flour was not 
high; meat was—well, I do not know; wo bought meat mighty cheap, and wedid 
not give them much in the way of luxuries, and the result was when that went 
wo found that we had a crop that was paying us from Of up to 9 cents that we 
expected to sell it at 5 cents, and the result was there was a somewhat prosperous 
condition with us. 

, Q- (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you sell your cotton direct to the manufac¬ 
turers?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is sold to the middleman or agent, is it?—A. The cotton is now generally 
sold to exporters. No, sir. It goes toNew Orleans. We sell at home to anybody 
who will come and buy. Sometimes the mills will send a man to these interior 
towns and buy cotton and ship directly to the mills. Sometimes it is shipped 
here to these cotton factors. 

Q. Is it sometimes sold to agents or middlemen?—A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon sell to the highest bidder?—A. We sell to the man 
who gives the most money for it. 

Q. You are not interested in what he does with it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. On this share system does the landlord settle with his tenant at a certain 
period of the year and then take the crop and dispose of it later?—A. Some of 
them do. I never do that. I sell my crop as soon as 1 get it and settle up with 
my laborers, bnt some of them do the other way. They will pay the laborer 
market prices for the cotton. 

Q. And either hold or sell it?—A. Either hold or sell it. I have never held any 
cotton—never did in my life. 

Q. You are not getting 9 cents?—A. I got 1) cents for some of it because I could 
not get rid of it any sooner. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) The rule is, yon think, to get as good prices at the begin¬ 
ning of the season?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytii.) Are we to understand that the conditions in Mississippi 
are better?—A. Than they have been for several years. I would not say ever, 
because when we got 20 and 25 cents a pound we did very nicely by raising it. 
We are paying a pretty high proportion now on all sorts of supplies for the 
advance in prices. 

Q. But still there is a general improvement?—A. Yes; I think so. I do not 
think anybody will deny that proposition. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) Where the farm labor is paid by the month, are his 
wages advanced in any proportion to the advance in cotton and the necessaries of 
life?—A. I do not think so. I do not know about that, I do not know of any body 
working for wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) All working on the share system?—A. All working on the 
share system. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) 1 understood you to say a little earlier in your testi¬ 
mony that they received from $0 to $15 a month.—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is not generally done?—A. No, sir; it is very rarely 
that you find men working for wages on the farm. That is my observation 
about it. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Mf.mphis, Tf.sn.. March : 


, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. R. GODWIN, 

Planter. Memphis, Tenn. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m.. Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. R. Godwin, planter. 
Memphis, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 11.22 a. m., and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) You may give your name, address, and vocation.—A. 
J. R. Godwin, Memphis. I will have to give my vocation as a farmer noig. 

.Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Where do you live?—A. My home is out 7 miles from the 
city. I am really living hero at the hotel now. 

Q. You live in Tennessee?—A. Yes: I live in Tennessee. 

Q. What do yon plant—cotton? A.—Well.Idonotplantcottonforrayowncrop; 
I am running a stock farm out there, and my surplus land, what I don’t want to 
cultivate in corn and hay and grass, I rent out to tenants, and the bulk of that is 
planted in cotton. 

Q. How many tenants have you?—A. I think I have about 18. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) How many acres of land?—A. About 1,600 acres. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How much lamldo these tenants cultivate to the family?— 
A. Well, they cultivate from 25 to 50 acres. 

Q. How many acres to the plow?—A. Well. I can not tell you so much about 
the plow as I could about mules—that is, 1 and 2 mule crop. A man that cultivates 
from 20 to 25 acres will have 1 plow animal. If they cultivate 40 to 50 acres they 
have 2 plow animals. 

Q. How many acres of cotton to theplow?—A. Well, I say about,! 5 acres. 

Q. What will that land yield?—A. We calculate an average of about a bale to 
8 acres. , 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Where is your land located?—A. About 7 miles east of 
the city, in Shelby County. It is on the Wolf River. 
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Q. Not as rich as the Yazoo bottom?—A. Not quite. I have some land that 
will produce as much as the Delta. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You plant cotton in tho bottom lands?—A. Yes, and on 
the hills, too; a portion of the land on the bottom and a portion on the hills. 

Q. You rent land to tenants on shares?—A. No, sir, I rent for cotton; never 
rent any other way. 

Q. Is that cotton land based on tho acre?—A. Yes; it is based on the acre or on 
the place. If I have a place of 20 or 25 acres, and tho character of the land is 
pretty good, they pay me 2 bales of cotton, and if it is 40 or 50 acres of pretty 
good land they pay mo 4 bales of cotton. I have 1 tenant there that has about 
seventy-five acres of land; it is pretty fine land, butho only pays 4 bales of cotton. 
It varies according to the character of the land that they rent. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In your case, then, yon do not supply the implements 
or materials with which to work the farm; the tenant supplies it, does he? —A. 
Yes; they supply everything. 

Q. You supply the houses to live in?—A. Yes. 

t). (By Mr. Smyth.) And firewood?—A. Free water and free wood; allthowood 
they want. Of course they have to cut the wood and haul it. They have acres 
of timber land where they get an abundant supply of fuel. 

Q. Now. how do they get advances? How do they supply themselves for the 
coming year?—A. Some of them have credit at the stores. Some of them have 
credit m the city. They come hero and get what supplies they need. I prefer 
that, if they can do it. 

Q. They pay in the fall after the crop is gathered?—A. Yes. Of course the law 
of Tennessee gives me a lien on the crops for renting to them, and they have 
credit where they can get. it and get the supplies elsewhere. Of course it gives 
me loss trouble. I only liavo to collect, the rent then. 

Q. You generally do not waive the lien?—A. Rather than waive the lien I pre¬ 
fer to furnish the actual necessaries of life—that is, I will furnish them meatand 
meal whilo they are at work on the crop. Then there is a great deal of work on 
the place that I pay for. 

0. You hire hands by the month to do that work?—A. No; mostly by the day. 
I have most of that work done by tenants on the place. 

Q. That is. on tho stock?—A. Yes; we have corn and hay crops. 

(). (By Mr. Ratchford.) What rate per day?—A. Fifty cents. 

t). And this 50-cent-per-day labor finds itself, does it?—A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Mostly colored?—A. All colored. I liavo no white labor 
on tho place except the superintendent. I have 2 white men there, 1 to look after 
the dairy business and 1 for the general business of the plantation. But my plan 
with those tenants is first to let them supply themselves, if they can do it. over 
here or at some of tho neighboring stores. If they say they can not do it, then I 
furnish them all tho absolute necessaries. I say to them, " Now, if you have time 
on votir crop to give to work for mo I will pay'yon money every Saturday night, 
and you can buy what you want to with it." By that means their accounts are 
very small, and when the crop is made they have a very Rmall account with me, 
which I want. I do not keep supplies. I do not keep any store. I do not want 
to furnish anything: do not want to sell anything at all if I can avoid it. I 
have to sell a plow horse or mule occasionally, but my plan is, if I can. to get 
a tenant who can supply himself and have his own team and farming uten¬ 
sils. That is what I like. 

Q. When the crop is gathered, do they sell enough to pay you your rent?—A. I 
take tho rent in cotton, and they settle the bill they have at the cotton gin and 
then pf.y me the rest. 

Q. The balance of tho crop they sell?—A. Yes; the balance I have nothing to 
do with. 


9- (By Senator Kylk.) Have they their own gin?—A. There is a gin in the 
neighborhood. 

9- (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is that system more advantageous to the farm laborer 
than the system of furnishing provisions, or crop sharing, for instance?—A. I 
!|“ 6 d 'letter. I think there is a little more profit in working on shares. I think 
it is a little more profitable to me, but it is a great deal more trouble. 

T 9; (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon mean the share system is more profitable? —A. Yes; 
1 think the share system is moro profitable to me, but it is a great deal more 
trouble. I either have to look after it myself or have my man. 

9’ (By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon say the share system is more profitable to you. 
I do not understand that you practice the share system?—A. I say it would be. 

Practiced it; some years ago I practiced it. From that experience I may 
state that it would pay me; eertamly when cotton is at the present price,it would 
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pay me better to work on shares than to rent my land, bnt it gives me much less 
trouble to rent it. 

Q. From that, then the commission may infer that the system practiced by 
you is more desirable to farm laborers than other systems?—A. Yes; I think so, 
yes. I think this country is going to come—people who own plantations are 
coming—to the tenant system. What I want is to get the best tenants I can get 
on my place. I am building good houses, supplying them with the best water I 
can get there—usually good well water, good pure freestone wi^er. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What do they have in the way of home comforts, as a 
rule?—A. It depends a good deal on the tenant. I have some tenants there that 

1 am surprised, in riding around the place, to see the little crop of tobacco, and 
Irish potatoes, and sweet potatoes; and they have 2 or 3 hogs. 

Q. And they have vegetable gardens?—A. Yes; they raise not a great variety 
of vegetables, because*, as a rule, colored people do not care for vegetables. 

Q. Poultry, of course?—A. Yes; they raise chickens and geese, and most of 
them have 1 or 2 cows. Then, again, you may go to a place where you do not 
find anything. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Their pasture is free, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Their garden spot consists of how much?—A. Of about half an acre; from 
quarter to half an acre. 

Q. That is also free?—A. That is also free, and I furnish them the timber and 
nails to put the paling around the garden: but I am sorry to say they very often 
burn it in the winter. 

Q. And your profits from the land consists of the 2 bales of cotton, as described 
previously in your testimony, for a farm of 40 or 50 acres?—A. Twenty-five acres, 

2 bales, and 40 or 50 acres, according to the character of the land, 4 bales of 500 
pounds weight. 

Q. (By Senator Kylf..) At the end of the season do they get out even, as a 
rule?—A. Yes; they do on my place. This last year they have made money. 

Q. Are they compelled to sell the crop immediately on harvesting it?—A. I do 
not think so. 


Q. They can hold it, some of them, if they choose to, for higher prices?— 
A. Yes. I had one tenant who sold the last bale, 1 think, last week. They, of 
course, are very much like other people about that. A great many white people, 
not pressed for money, as Mr. Kyle tol l you, will take the cotton to market and 
sell it. They do not care to take the risk of having it about home. They know 
about the cost of cotton, and they sell as soon as it comes in. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do you ever buy cotton crops?—A. No, sir; very 
rarely. I have sometimes bought a bale of cotton if I had some interest in it and 
they come and insist on my buying it; but 1 do not like to do it, because it is hard to 
arrive at. In all of these "arrangements with labor we guarantee that the laborer 
will have good treatment, as labor is not so plentiful, and the best labor is some¬ 
what difficult to get on all these places, even as near as I am to Memphis. It is 
difficult to get good tenants even where I am. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Colored tenants?—A. Yes. 

Q. You never had white tenants?—A. I never had white tenants. 

Q. Have you ever had an influx of colored tenants from other States?—A. We 
never have had here. They do not come in here, unless they may come across 
Mississippi. We are near the Mississippi line, and they come across sometimes, 
I think, from the northern portion of Mississippi: but the labor here ill the city, 
you know, is our best labor. Young, strong men come here; they can get better 
pay here than we can afford to pay them on the farm. We get the old men and 
the boys and the women and the children. 

Q. The school facilities are the same as in Mississippi, are they? What are the 
school laws of Tennessee?—A. I think the school laws are very nearly the same 
as in Mississippi, but I am not positive on that. 

A. Are colored schools provided?—A. Yes, colored schools are provided, but I 
do not see much interest taken in them. I do not think, out of the 15 or 18 fami¬ 
lies on my place, children from more than 3 or 4 families attend school any time 
during the year. 

Q. They nave the privilege if they want to?—A. Yes; they have schools. 


if they want to?—A. Yes; they have schools. 


Q. Four or five months In a year?—A. I think they have schools five or six 
months. 


Q. Taught by colored teachers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the children as a rule engage in farm work?—A. Well, in tfce spring, at 
what we call chopping cotton. after cotton comes up, and next cultivating; women 
and childreu work until the hoe work is done: they do the hoe work mainly of the 
cotton, and then they do not do anything else. There is no other work they can 
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do then until the cotton matures and is ready to pick in the fall; say about the 
middle of September they commence lacking cotton, and then they work until the 
cotton crop is picked out. 

Q. Then the work is light on the farm?—A. Yes; they do not hurt themselves, 
white children or black, either. They do not need any law to keep them from 
work. 

Q. Do you have a disposition among them here to acquire land in foe?—A. I do 
not know of but one man in my own country out there who owns land. 

Q. Whv is this; no desire on the part of colored people to own land?—A. I 
suppose they would take the land if yon would give it to them, but they do not 
seem to do it; they do not seem to purchase land. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is there any objection to selling them land if they were 
willing and able to pay for it?—A. Weil, I can not tell yon that. I would not 
sell any part of my tract of land for them to settle on. I may say that very 
frankly? 4 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Will you sell it to the white man?—A. No, sir; I do 
not care about breaking it and cutting it up unless I should cut it up and sell all. 

Q. If you had a single farm and wanted to dispose of it you would as soon sell 
to one as to the other?—A. I think so, unless there was some local objection to 
it; unless there was some tangible reason in the neighborhood why I should not 
sell to a colored man: but as a rule my information is that these, where they own 
their own land, make better citizens than where they do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) More conservative?—A. Yes; do not get into trouble 
with the neighbors as frequently as colored people who do not own land and 
are ready to move at any time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Do the colored farmers as a rule work for less 
money where they work by the day or month than the white man?—A. I think 
not, sir. There are so few white men who work out in my country that I am not 
well prepared to answer that. 

Q. What are your principal reasons for employing colored men exclusively?— 
A. Well, the class of white men that offer for hire out there as a rule are a very 
sorry class of men. 

y. You employ colored men because you believe them superior on the farm?— 
A. I think they get. along better working together. Now, I am running a dairy 
out there; about 75 cows. I have ij men that milk and do nothing else, and 
occasionally I have 4 men. I have been trying for a year and a half to get a 
white man to take charge of that and look after it and assist in milking, and I 
brought 2 men from Nashville, but I could not get men to till the place. 

Q. What wages do you offer for such men?—A. Thirty dollars a month. 

y. And found?—A. No, sir. I have homes—I have got a free house, a very 
comfortable house—for him to live in; free fuel and everything of that kind. He 
furnishes his own provisions. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Now tell us something about the cost of growing 
cotton, and how much the producer gets out of it.—A. I have figured it time and 
again. I never did figure to my own satisfaction very clearly, hut in my conn- 
try I figure it costs me $5 an acre to cultivate cotton. That is, the cultivation of 
it from the time you commence plowing, breaking your land, until the cotton is 
laid by in July or August. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Costs $5 an acre? Is that, based upon the present 
rate of wages paid to farm labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Five dollarswn acre for cultivation? Now, how about 
planting and picking?—A. In this cultivation I figure planting; I figure every¬ 
thing; I think $5 an acre will pay for the seed and pay for all tillage of the soil 
from the time you commence the preparation. 

Q. Up to the time of picking?—A. Up to the time of picking. 

Q- (By Mr. Ratchford.) And including picking?—A. No, sir. 

(By Senator Kyle.) How much is that?—A. The average price of picking 
out there is 50 cents a hundred. We calculate $8 a bale for picking 1,600 pounds 
of seed cotton. 


Q. Fifty cents a hundred?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. How much to the acre?—A. In these uplands about 8 acres to the bale. 
™>me land vyill make a half bale to the acre, bnt tho average of Shelby County 

upland will require 3 acres to the bale. 

tom ■ y ,. r '. Ratchford.) That would increase the cost of raising cotton about 
oftheland? 011 *' or cultivation, would it not?—A. Yon mean the rent 

^enafo)r Kyle.) The picking is how much an acre?—A. The picking, 
calculate that by the 100 pounds. They pick out tile cotton, and we weigh 
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it and we pay them by the 100 pounds—50 cents for 100 pounds of cotton in the 
seed. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) One-third of that will make lint?—A. Not quite. We 
calculate 1,600 pounds of seed cotton to make one bale. That would be 1,100 
pounds of seed and 500 pounds of lint; sometimes it will take a third. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratoheord.) How many pounds of seed cotton to the acre? You 
pay 50 cents a hundred for picking seed cotton; how many hundred pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre?—A. About one-third of 1,600—533 pounds of seed cotton 
to the acre. 

Q. At 50 cents a hundred that would be $3.66 to be added to the $5 an acre, cost 
of cultivation, making S7.06 the cost to raise a crop and pick it. 

(No answer.) 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) It has to be ginned after that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost of ginning?—A. The customary price, if I do not furnish 
the bagging and ties, is §3.50 a bale—one-third of that to the acre. 

Q. Eighty-three and oue-tliird cents more?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would be §8.50 an acre?—A. I think you may add to that—you may 
make that §9 to cover the hauling of the cotton. Ton have to haul it from the 
field; furnish a team and driver, and if you have many pickers you have to send 
a wagon to weigh the cotton, and in all'probability you have to haul it again to 


the gin. 

Q. It is about another dollar?—A. I think so. 

Q. That would be §9.50?—A. Make it $3.50 an acre. 

Q. That is the net cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not include the expense of horse feed?—A. Yes, sir; I think it 
does the way I figure it. I figure by the day's work. 

Q. How much do you get off the acre?—A. We get one-third of a bale. 

Q. That is 177 pounds of lint cotton for the acre, based on 1,600 pounds of seed 
cotton to 8 acres?—A. That is right. 

Q. That would give the cost per pound, five and a fraction cents. Yon have 
about the same as Mr, Kyle gave us as his estimate?—A. It will do that. I have 
figured a hundred times in the last few years. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Then there is the seed. You sell the seed?—A. Yes. 
sir; we sell the seed. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) At what price do you sell the seed?—A. At an average of 
20 cents a bushel. 


Q. Then on an acre of land on which yon raised 533 pounds of seed cotton there 
is 177 pounds of lint and 356 pounds of seed; and allowing 32 pounds to the 
bushel of seed, at 20 cents a bushel it would net §2.40 per acre for seed; and 
deducting this from the cost of cultivating the acre in cotton, which you said is 
$9.50, it would leave §7.10 as the cost of raising of 177 pounds of lint cotton to the 
acre, or an average cost of 4 cents per pound. But, I understand, in this calcula¬ 
tion yon have allowed nothing as interest on the investment or rent of land?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Now, in the delta district where cotton is raised about a bale to the acre, 
or 500 pounds of lint to the acre instead of 177, and where the yield of seed is 
greater, the cost of raising that lint. I suppose, is lower than it is in the hill conntry 
from which we have made this calculation?—A. Yes, sir; that is so, I have never 
had any experience in growing cotton in the delta, but I have had a great deal of 
experience with people that do grow it there. I was 20 years here in the cotton 
commission business. 

Q. It costs less to raise cotton per pound in the delta than in the hill country?— 
A. I think, unquestionably. 

Q. Therefore if 4 cents is a fair average of the cost of raising cotton in the hill 
country, without taking into consideration the rent of the land, it is less than 4 
cents to raise it in the delta?—A. I would say so. Wo have always figured tins 
way. There is a world of extravagance about that delta country that we do not 
have in the hill country. It soerns to cost the people more to live. Whether they 
pay the labor higher prices—I think they do some—or in Rome way or other it 
costs more to run a plantation than on the hill. 

Q. If men are employed on the share system, they do not pay more, but they 
get more because the profit is larger?—A. Yes, sir; and they spend more. 

6. Does the delta cotton sell for any higher price than the cotton raised in the 
hill country?—A. Yes, sir; it is longer staplo and Wetter export cotton. 

Q. How much higher?—A. From one-half to three-fourths cent. You have a 
gentleman coming before you who is a cotton buyer here. .. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Tell us something about the average price of cotton 
for the last 4 or 5 years.—A. I do not remember the figures. T 

Q. What did you get as a grower?—A, I got about the average price, because i 
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sold my cotton as I got it. If the man working on shares came in with 2 bales of 
cotton, I conld not get a satisfactory settlement without sending and selling it. 

Q. You sold last fall?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did yon get?—A. I got 64 cents for the first I sold and 7| cents for the 
last. 

Q. The year before what did you get?—A. I got an average, I think, of about 
54 cents. 

Q, That is for 1808 cotton?—A. Yes. 

Q. How about 1897?—A. For 1897, about the same price. 

Q. Ranged about the samo for several years?—A. No: only 2 years. Prior to 
that, in 1896 it was higher, and in 1895 it was still higher than in 1896, because it 
was a smaller crop. 

Q. So it has not fallen any one year to the cost of production?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It has left you a little margin each year l>etween the cost and the selling 
price?—A. I think so. 

Q. You think you could afford to raise cotton at 6 cents, if yon were assured 
that price?—A. It would make a reasonable rent for my land at 6 cents. I have 
not protended to try to cultivate cotton with hired labor for the last 4 years. Four 
years ago I did a little, but I have since abandoned it altogether. You can “ot 
afford to cultivate cotton with hired labor and sell it at 5 or Bj cents. 

(j. You think the best system is the share system?—A. I think the best is the 
tenant system; better for the tenant and better for the landlord. 

Q. You think it should be generally adopted?—A. I think so. I do not think 
there is any real sense in any other system. One reason I say that is this: You 
mix up less with the people when you rent the land than on shares. If you rent on 
the share system, you undertake a supervision of cultivating the crop, and you 
watch how they are managing it: they feel as if they are partners in it, and it 
sometimes brings up friction. They feel as if they are going to make a good 
crop and ought not to be interfered with, and you feel they are not doing it just to 
suit you. You are more likely to get up friction on either side than when you 
rent the land, and they know just wliat they have to pay and you know what to 
expect. All yon know aliout is to see that they do not abuse your land or allow 
it to wash away, and that is a small thing. If you treat a tenant right and he 
wants to stay on the place, he will cheerfully do what yon want him to do. If 
he is not a good tenant and is worthless, the only remedy is to get rid of him at 
the end of tne year. I have no trouble. I have not been inside the fields of some 
of my tenants in growing season for 5 years. I ride along the road and if I see 
them Isay “ Good morning." That is ail I have to do with them until they bring 
their rent in. I have other tenants that I have to look after and see whether they 
arc going to make the rent and take care of the ground and the family. I do not 
want a tenant on my place that will not take care of his family pretty well. 

Q. Under your tenant system you have families who are able to save a neat 
little snrlns and take care of their families in good circumstances?—A. I do not 
know whether “ good circumstances ’’ would express it, but they supply them with 
food and shoes and clothing and keep them comfortable. I should say they are 
in a condition to keep their families comfortable. 

Q. As if they were laborers on the street in cities?—A. I think so. When they 
are in the city they get more pay, but they have to pay for everything in the 
world that they consume, fuel and water and everything else, while in the coun¬ 
try they do not pay for anything of that kind. 

Q. Do you know anything about the-manufacture of cotton? Have you manu¬ 
facturers of cotton in Tennessee?—A. We have one factory hero, which has been 
very unfortunate. It has been a failure most of the time, and the investors in it 
have lost a good deal of money. I never was interested in it. 

Q. Not running now?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What was the cause of the trouble?—A. I think they 
located it wrong: away over where they had to cart fuel and everything, and I do 
not think the management was as good as it ought, to have been. They had a 
gentleman here who had no experience in cotton spinning—working that par¬ 
ticular class of labor—and they had to educate the men in the first place to man¬ 
age it. That is a bad scheme, to invest capital in educating men to manage 
capital. 

Q. The labor was all white?—A. Yes, sir: they never attempted to work colored 


help. -- 

Q. From this locality?-A. No, 
talked with the sunerintnndmit. at 


-- -sir; I think they brought it from elsewhere. I 

with the superintendent, and he told me he was bringing labor from other 
where they had more or less training in that particular kind Of labor, 
hi- How long has the mill been shutdown?—A. I think it has not been running 
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for the last 2 or il years. I really do not know how long it has been shut down— 
6 or 8 years. My judgment is it was altogether the fault of the management. If 
tho mill had been properly located out here on the railroad where they could have 
had switching facilities- 

Q. (Interrupting.) They used coal?—A. Yes, sir. If they had a switch so they 
could run the coal rigjit up to the boiler room and had the raw material run right 
up to the mill without carting, 1 think it would have been a success, with average 
intelligence and managed by some person who had had expeiience and was educated 
in that industry. 

Q. How many hands did it employ when running?—A. I do not know how 
many. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi,k.) Where do you sell your cotton?—A. Here. 

Q. To whom?—A. I could not tell you that. I send it here to cotton factors, 
commission merchants, and they sell it sometimes to one and sometimes to another. 

Q. Where do they sell as a rule?—A. I think they sell a portion to Eastern 
spinners and a portion to exporters. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How many bales are sold here?—A. About 615,000 bales 
brought here last year. I am not positive 1 am exactly correct in that. 

Q. That naturally brings a large number of buyers?—A. Yes. 

Q. So there is every competition in the sale of cotton?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What has been the average selling prico of these 
factors?—A. For what time? 

Q. This past winter and spring.- A. I think it opened here at about 6 cents. 

Q. Last fall?—A. Last fall: yes. It has gradually increased in value until now 
■I think they are getting it at 9,1—middling cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Good middling would be worth about what?—A. About 
9} or 9}. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e. ) What docs the commissioner usually charge for selling 
cotton?—A. About 21 per cent, §1.25 for a 506-pound bale. For a bale that would 
bring $50 the commission man would get $1.25. in round figures. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Could cotton be sold here by the farmer without employ¬ 
ing commission merchants?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Sold on the street?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Buyers will bid right off the street?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Get enough for a carload almost any time?—A. I 
should think so: yes. They rarely do that. The cotton bought on the street here 
is as a rule bought by people who do nothing else but that, and they will take 
the cotton and put it in a warehouse; and sample it regularly and put it on some 
factor's table to sell to the consumer. That is the way it was done when I 
was here 6 or 7 years ago. They buy a little under tho market. If a man sells 
off the wagon he expects to sell at one-sixteenth or one-eighth less than if he 
turned it over to the factor and went into the warehouse and let the factor have 
time to sell on the market. The factor sells to your advantage. He sellstopeople 
who can pay full price to get what they want. The man who buys on the street 
will usually get 40 to 50 bales together and put them on the factor’s table and sell 
to the exporter or the agent of the eastern spinner or somebody who buys in larger 
quantities. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tkn.n., March 22, woo. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. E. W. P0ETEE, 

Colton Broker, Memphie, Tenn. 

The snbcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par¬ 
lors of the Pehbody Hotel at 10.07 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. E. W. 
Porter was introduced-as a witness at 12.12 p. in., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Yon may give your full name and post-office address.— 
A. E. W. Porter, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. What is yonr business?—A. Cotton broker. 

Q. Will you tell us something about the cotton business you are connectco 
with? Yon are a broker. Have yon been employed as such maay years?—A. My 
business is buying cotton here for shipment to other points. 

Q. Yon buy from farmers?—A. From factors almost entirely. They are 
commission merchants, yon understand, and I buy from them for the consumer. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon do not bny from the street?—A. No; I would, but it 
is more trouble. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) The farmer sells to the factor?—A. He ships to the fac¬ 
tor for sale on commission; the factor takes the samples and spreads them out on 
his table in lots, and buy by sample from him. 

Q. Your business is that of broker?—A. I buy hero and sell to millB in the East 
and in Europe. 

Q. The advantage, then, to the farmer selling to the factor is, he bunches it in 
large quantities?—A. Naturally. 

Q. You havu orders for 500 or 1.000 or 5,000 bales, and you can take it in large 
quantities from the factor?—A. Exactly. 

6. You prefer doing that to buying at retail from the farmer?—A. Yes. 

y. And he reaps an advantage in getting a larger price for the load?—A. Yes. 

y. Then it is an advantage to the fanner to employ the factor?—A. I think so; 
beyond question. 

y. So, if a fanner has only 1 or 2 bales, he may be able to consolidate it into 
a 500-bale lot?—A. Yes. 


y. You bny more than you would do in picking up 5 or 10 bales here and 
there?—A. You understand the situation as well as I do. That is exactly right. 

y. Where do you find a market?—A. We find a market in all the cotton-spinning 
sections of the world—all through Massachusetts, Rhodo Island, Connecticut, 
Canada, Liverpool, on the Continent, and we would have a great outlet for cotton 
over in North and South Carolina if it were not for the prohibitive freight rates. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Tell us about that—about the Ciirolinas and Georgia.—A. 
The freight rates are 59 cents a hundred, 
y. What is it to Lowell?—A. 551 cents. 

Q. So it aetually costs more to transport to the Southern than to the Northern 
mills?—A. I have seen the time when I could send cotton right through Charlotte, 
N. C., and export to Liverpool for 42 cents when it would cost 59 cents to Stop in 
Charlotte. >• 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) You mean 42 cents to Liverpool from here?—A. Yes. 
y. (By Mr. Smyth.) What, point of shipment? Pinners Point?—A. Pinners 
Point. 

Q. Shipped from Norfolk?—A. Shipped from Norfolk. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) How do you explain that?—A. I do not know how, but 
the Liverpool rate is competitive aiid the rate to these other points is not. 

y. If you shipped to Carolina points it would be entirely local over the South¬ 
ern Railway?—A. Yes, sir. And we have here a physical division of the railroads 
which makes the rate here noncompetitive on everything except export, where 
the ocean rato comes in. 

y. There would bo no reason, then, for not building up business among the 
Carolina mills if you could get a fair rate of freight?—A. Nothing in the world 
to prevent it. Yon see these mills over there have all begun to run on finer 
numbers of yarn than ever before, and wo do ship some cotton there. 

Q. Then it would appear the increase in the spinning capacit y of the Carolines 
is so great that the local supply of cotton is inadequate?—A. Entirely so. 

y. And they havo to go alnoad for cotton?—A. Yes, sir. We have lieen working 
on that freight rato for 2 or S! years, but have not succeeded in getting it reduced. 
We can not get any redress at ail. For a little while we had it down to 42 cents. 

Q. Is there any way you can suggest in which influence can be brought to bear 
so that the rates of freight t > the Carolina mill points can be brought to compare 
with export or New England rates?—A. The freight bureau has had a good deal 
of correspondence, and it was suggested by Mr. Culp, of the Southern road, that 
we get the spinners in the Carolinas to join with us in an effort to have the rates 
reduced. His idea is that if the pressure comes from that end as well as this, 
something may bo done; but as it is coming from this end only, there is nothing 
done. 


Q. What is the comparative distance between Lowell and the Carolina mills?— 
A. I would have to guess at that to some extent. I should say probably 1,000 
miles from here to the Carolina mills and 1.500 from here to Lowell. 

,.Q- (By Mr. Smyth.) How far from hereto Atlanta?—A. I do not know the 
distance exactly. 

Q. Not over 400?—A. Between 400 and 500. 

y. About 700 to the Carolina mills?—A. I should say about twice that to the 
Lowell mills. 

Q. The rate is 550 cents to Lowell?—A. Yes. 

York m * cents to Carolina points?—A. Yes, sir; and it is 500 cents to New 
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Q. You have shipped to Liverpool for 43 cents?—A. Yes, sir; 43 cents, in the 
past. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) This concession is made in hehalf of 'Lowell and New 
England points for what reason?—A. Because the Carolina mills are noncompeti¬ 
tive points, and the cotton has to go out of hero over the Southern system—one 
road only. 

Q. If you can suggest any way in which there can be a combined effort between 
the Carolina spinners and the cotton sellers in Mississippi and Tennessee, we 
would be glad to have it.—A. If the spinners would join with ns in pressure on 
the Southern Railway to have the rate reduced, and would lay the situation before 
the road, showing that it is to the interest of the spinner over there uswell as of 
ourselves to have this rate reduced. I think perhaps we could do something. 
Does not the long and short haul of the interstate-commerce law come in there? 

Q. I am afraid that has been locked up by the Supreme Court.—A. I believe we 
could do that. If the spinners would join with us to bring pressure to bear, wo 
could obtain good results, but I have been working for some two years on it from 
this end without any satisfaction. 

Q. Such an arrangement as that would be of mutual lienefit to the raisers in 
this section as well as the spinners in Carolina?—A. Decidedly, and I should 
think to the railroad, because they would get so much more cotton to haul. 

Q. As it is, the Southern only hauls cotton from this point to Norfolk for ship¬ 
ment?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And it would otherwise take some for its local points which it would other¬ 
wise not haul?—A. Exactly. I think the freight rate from here to Norfolk is 43 
cents, and if you stop it short of Norfolk it is 5!) cents, and all we have over asked 
is to have the Norfolk rate apply. 

y. Is it not a fact that cotton taken to the Carolina mills-would bo manufac¬ 
tured into goods anil given to the railroad again in that shape as additional freight 
going out?—A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Q. Have you a fixed brokerage diarge?—A. No, sir; we sell on firm offers. For 
instance, we sell some at 9 cents lauded at the mill, and wo make what we can 
out of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Your profit comes in between the price you pay and the 
price at which you deliver?—A. Yes. exactly. 

Q. You have to calculate freight, drayage. and everything?—A. Yes. Competi¬ 
tion is so keen that it makes it practically a fixed brokerage. 

Q. Is all that cotton shipped from hero compressed?—A. All to the East and 
for exjjort is compressed. When we ship to your country (South Carolina) we 
frequently ship uncompressed. 

Q. Is that because the mills would not receive it?—A. The mills prefer it 
uncompressed. They will not refuse to receive it. but would rather have it 
uncompressed. 

Q. Still if a fair rate was offered, that might lie overcome?—A. Unquestionably. 
Q. In compressed cotton you ship about 75 to Ho hales to the car, do you not?— 
A. It will run hardly that, much. 

Q. What will it average?—A. They generally figure 50 to the car. I; will run 
from 55 to 60. 

Q. I was only speaking from my own personal experience—cotton I bought last 
year. It ran from 75 to HO bales. The uncompressed cotton runs about 35?—A. 
About 35 to the car; yes. 

Q. So by compressing the railroad can easily double the amount of tonnage 
they get in the uncompressed condition?—A. Yes, sir; extra density. 

Q. Who pays for that?—A. That is included in the rate. The railroad pays 
for it. 

Q. Seeking the advantage in the less number of cars necessary?—A. They make 
a rate of 55 cents to Lowell; or compressed they take it at 45J. 

Q. The compressed is about tit cents u hundred lower?—A. It is 10 cents a hun¬ 
dred. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Dim s it make any difference in the value of the cot¬ 
ton to the mill as to whether it is compressed or not?—A. None whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Is much cotton sold here in the round-bale shape?—A. 
Very little. 

Q. Do you consider it any advantage, from yonr standpoint as a broker?—A. 
No, sir; I consider it a disadvantage. 

(J. Is it hard to sample?—A. It is ntterly impossible to examine to establish 
/also packing. Yon can not Imre it, you know. 

O. Very hard io extract a sample?—A. Very hard, indeed. 

Q. Do your customers object to buying round-hale cotton?—A. Almost without 
exception. They will not allow us to ship them a hale. 
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Q. They think it would be harder to handle in the mill?—A. Harder to handle 
in the mill and more chance of false packing. 

Q. What advantage is claimed for it?—A. They claim economy of room and 
saving of compress. They claim it is put up witli sufficient density at the gin to 
do away with the necessity of compressing again, which is all true; but that is 
more than offset by the utter impossibility of examining that cotton and seeing 
whether it is falsely packed or not. 

Q. Is it a fact that a higher price is paid for cotton in the round bale than is 
paid for it in the square bale?—A. They claim so. When I was in Liverpool 
last spi ing I asked a firm if they would accept a round bale. They said they 
would accept it at one-eiglitli pence off—one-fourth of a cent cheaper; and they 
claim 15 points on, which would make a difference of nearly three-fourths of a 
cent. 

Q. Their claim that it would sell for 45 points additional is not borne out by 
experience?—A. Not as far as I have been able to find out. 

Q. Do the farmers have any preference about putting it up in round or square 
bales?—A. I could not answer that; I know so little about the farmers. 

Q. How many round bales do you suppose were sent in hero this season?—A. I 
have no way of knowing. It is all bought by one man—the agent of the round- 
bale people. 

Q. As a general practice, brokers avoid it?—A. I think they all have instruc¬ 
tions, as I have, to avoid it, 

Q. Is there any rate of freight offered by railroad companies in favor of the 
round bale?—A. I think they make the compress rate of 10 cents less than on the 
uncompressed bale. 

y. (fly Mr. Ratciifokd.) Do you have much difficulty about false packing?— 
A. We do have more or less; not very serious. 

Q. False packing is putting yellow or colored or bad cotton in the center of the 

bale and good cotton around it, or else putting sand or iron bars or water-A. 

(Interrupting.) Water is the great trouble. Understand, I do not say that it is 
done with criminal intent. It may be in some cases and doubtless is. In agreat 
many cases where the cotton is very dry they dampen the gin box to makeit hold, 
and frequently they rise very poor judgment, in that and get too much water, and 
it water-packs the bale. 

Q. Have you ever had experience where yon had reason to think there was 
criminal intent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That leads to reclamation from the customer?—A. We generally catch that 
here. We bore it and find that here; that is the advantage of the square bale. 

Q. You would either reject the bale or claim on the factor?—A. We reject it. 

Q. What becomes of the bale when you reject it?—A. If it is water-packed.it 
is sent to the cotton picker and the water is taken out. If it is a mixed-packed 
bale, it is sold at a reduced price as such. 

Q. It generally sells at the value of the lowest grade?—A. It generally sells at 
about the price of low middling cotton when mixed-packed. 

y. Memphis is one of the largest shipping points in the South?—A. Yes, sir; 
the largest inland cotton market in the world. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you ship via New Orleans?—A. Frequently; by 
New Orleans, Pensacola, Brunswick, Norfolk, Boston. New York—almost any¬ 
where. 


Q- You ship for Liverpool to Norfolk over the cheapest road?—A. Wo get our 
rates from the cotton committee, and all the roads will meet that rate. So when 
the rate is posted yon can take your choice of the road. 

Q. You have to arrange for the tonnage with the vessel, do you not?—A. Yes, 
sir; you arrange it here with the road. 

Q. They provide that?—A. They provide that. 

Q. Were the rates lower this year to the Continent or Liverpool during the fall 
on account of the slow selling of the crop?—A. Thev were lower for a little 
while. 

Q. Vessols were waiting for cargo?—A. Yes. 
y. What are your selling rates since last fall?—A. The prices? 
y. Yes.—A. Started in about 0 cents and ran all the way up to 121 cents, 
uepeuniiig on the staple and the condition of the market, 
ill u !tre t ' 10 P r *cesat which you sell to Eastern factories?—A. Yon would 
r\ “bout seven-eighths of a cent to get the price in the East, 
y. You are furnishing cotton to the Eastern factories?— A. Yes. 
y? rou buy from the factors at 6 cents and sell ut 111 cents?—A. That is what 
we hope to make; frequently we do not. 
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Q. About one-eighth of a cent a pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the factor makes how much?—A. The cotton factor here? 

Q. Yes.—A. His commission is per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He makes more than the broker?—A. Frequently; his is 
certain and tho broker's is very doubtful. I think wo could have bettor rates if we 
could do away with the physical division of freight we have here; that does away 
with any necessity for competition among the freight agents. When the South¬ 
ern road has as much as it is allowed by the physical division, it has to turn the 
cotton over to some other road. 

Q. That is practically pooling?—A. Absolutely. It is pooling. 

Q. Are you in favor of pooling?—A. No, sir. I wish we wereabletobreakitup. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratciiford.) By that do you understand each road is prorated?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. And is allowed its percentage on the cotton freight whether it hauls that 
cotton or not?—A. That is the exact idea. As I understand it, each road is 
allowed a certain percentage, and yon can readily see how it does away with any 
competition at all. 

Q. You are opposed to it?—A. Yes. We had a lawsuit about it last year, but 
the supreme court of the State decided against ns. 

Q. Have you any reason to know whether that is a question of jurisdiction for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission?—A. I am not sufficiently posted to answer 
that, but I should think it would be. It is pooling pure and simple. 

Q. If not. do you believe it ought to be?—A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) There was an absence of orders for cotton during the fall 
from the Continent?—A. There was from the Continent and Europe; orders from 
the East were very liberal in the fall. 

Q. That absence of orders tended to keep the market down?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, there was an oversupply for the time being?—A. There was an over¬ 
supply, and the result was the domestic spinner got his supply very nearly at the 
bottom of the market this year. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) To what do you attribute the high price of cotton this 
spring?—A. To the short crop. 

Q. Nothing else?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch ford.) You speak of a cotton committee. Is this cotton 
committee representing the carrying companies?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Appointed by the carrying companies?—A. As I understand it. they have a 
secretary appointed and paid by the different railroads, and he promulgates ail the 
cotton rates. 

Q. (ByMr.SMYTH.) Yon have nothing to say about the rate?—A. No.sir. These 
railroads, as I understand it, get telegrams in tho morning naming the lates to 
Liverpool, say. If the Southern has a lower rate they put that rate in to the com¬ 
mittee first and then to the shipper, and that cotton committee promulgates 
this rate, and I can go and tender the cotton to the Illinois Central or any other 
road and get the same rate. Every bill of lading—a copy of it—must be filed 
with the cotton committee. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchforu.) Would you recommend an extension of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in any other respect?—A. It is the only 
one I am familiar with. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Would you favor giving them power to fix rates and classi¬ 
fications?—A. At first blush, I think I would. 

Q. The railroads, as it is now, submit their rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and if the commission objects to a rate, says it is unfair, it remains 
in force until the courts pass on it, and if they are favorable to the contention of 
the Interstate Commission, then the railroad would have to make the rate unless 
it appeals and keeps up the fight in the courts. Now, would it be better for Hie 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have the authority to institute the rates which 
are to be in force from a day fixed and then let the appeal come from the railroad 
company?—A. I hardly know how to answer that; it had not occurred tome before. 
I would have to think about that before answering it. 

Q. You see in one case the Interstate Commerce Commission would promulgate 
a rate that would go into effect and lie in operation until the courts decided it was 
too low or unfair. As it is to-day, the railroads inaugurate the rate and the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission has to appeal to the courts to annul it, and the rate 
is in force while the appeal is pending.—A. I think all that could be arranged it 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had the authority—if they do not have it 
po*—to handle matters just exactly like this here. 

O. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Yon believe in giving them greater powers as a gen¬ 
eral proposition?—A. I do. Since you asked the question a while ago, whether or 
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not we could suggest some plan by which we could get the rates reduced to the 
Carolines, I believe if we could get a committee of spinners there to meet a repre¬ 
sentative body from the buyers and shippers here and go to Washington and lay 
this matter before Mr. Culp we might accomplish something. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Marche, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. M. NORFLEET, 

Cotton Factor , Memphix, Trim. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. F. M. Norfleet, cotton 
factor, was introduced as a witness at 12.37 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State your full name and address.—A. F. M. Norfleet, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Q. And also yonr vocation.—A. I am a cotton factor; that means, we are cot¬ 
ton commission merchants, and sell cotton. 

Q. You buy directly from the farmer?—A. I am a farmer myself. We do not 
buy from the farmer. I farm in the Yazoo Basin, and also on the hills of 
Mississippi. 

Q. How long have you been growing cotton?—A. Well, for 30 years. 

Q. So you are familiar with prices during all these years?—A. Yes. I have 
grown it myself on plantations, and have had it grown since I have been in the 
cotton commission business. 

Q. How have prices ranged during the 30 years of your actual experience?— 
A. They have dropped along down from 12 cents, perhaps, as a maximum price— 
in 30 years, you mean? 

Q. Yes; in 30 years.—A. I thought you had referred to a later period. Well, 
going way back to 1870, cotton has gone, I should say. from 16 to 20 cents down 
to 4. 

Q. Down to 4?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course those were days following the war?—A. The high price following 
the war, in 1870. 

Q. How about the cost of growing during these years; that is, when cotton was 
very high?—A. The cost of producing cotton has been reduced very materially in 
tlio later years. Our methods of cultivation are better, and the price of labor 
has fallen very materially since the war. 

Q. During those high-priced days, when cotton was selling from 25 to 35 cents 
a pound, did you have to pay materially higher for labor?—A. Yes. We paid 
from $1 to $1.50 a day for labor. Wo paid from $200 to $250 for mules. Lands 
were worth from $15 to $25 an acre. 

Q. So that you really would not make any more money than now, when cotton 
is selling at 8 or 9 cents a pound?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You said that the planter and landowner is making 
as much monoy now as when cotton was selling at 18 and 20 cents a pound. This 
has been a very profitable year in* the South. Do you not believe that the 
laborer—farm laborer—should share in that increase? I understand you to say 
he received $1 or $1.50 at that time. Now he receives, when hired by the day or 
month, in the neighborhood of 50 cents, according to the testimony.—A. In the 
uplands the price is about 50 cents a day: in the delta about 75 cents, 50 per cent 
more in the Mississippi bottom for labor than on the hills. 

Q. From that, then, it seems that the laborer is not remunerated for his labor in 
proportion to the remuneration of the landowner?—A. I suppose labor is getting 
fully as much in proportion. At that time they paid 15 or 18 cents a pound for 
meat and from $9 to $10 a barrel for flour; $2.50 for a pair of shoes; everything 
was very high. 

Q. Now what is meat worth?—A. Meat is worth about 7 cents a pound now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Flour is worth wlmt?—A. $3.25 to $3.50, 

t<. (By Mr, Ratchford.) You think on the whole the laborisquite as well off, 
uo you?—A. Yes; in fact I think labor is better off now in the South than ever 
before since the war. 

, Q* (By Senator Kyle ) Seventy-five cents a day you pay them and furnish the 
bbuse and land?—A, We furnish everything, yes; all the ordinary farm comforts. 

si' You use negro labor entirely, do yon?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Have yon noticed any material improvement in the condition of the negroes 
since slavery days?—A. I think so. They are getting to be more or less educated. 
They understand how to transact business better than they did formerly, and 
are progressing, as far as my opinion goes, very steadily. 

Q. Do they show any disposition to accumulate property?—A. Yes; quite a 
number of them in the Mississippi—in the delta country—are buying lands now. 

Q. Buying lands there?—A. Yes: quite a number of them. I have sold a good 
many places myself to negroes. 

Q. How large farms?—A. Well, from 40 to 80 acres. 

Q. What do they pay per acre for this land?—A. They usually buy unimproved 
Mississippi bottom land at a price of about 80 or §8 an acre. 

Q. Wood lands?—A. Yes. 

Q. Clear them themselves?—A. Clear them themselves. They will live on the 
adjoining plantations and cultivate the improved land, and during the summer 
after the crops are laid by will clear up and improve their own land. 

Q. You sell under mortgage, of course, to these parties?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are the terms?—A. Two. 3, 4, 5 years, usually at 6 per cent inter¬ 
est. The Illinois Central, or Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad, acquired, 
when they bought this system hero from Mr. Wilson, about 600,000 acres of land, 
and they set the pace. They fixed a uniform price at first, about 86 an acre, and 
gave about 5 years to pay for it in, in equal payments, 6 percent interest, and 
where the white man or colored man was disposed to buy land, he had the privi¬ 
lege of buying from the railroad—their lands were scattered everywhere—or from 
private citizens who owned land, at about the same price. 

Q. What is the down payment in this case?—A. Usually about 10 or 20 per 
cent. 

Q. Farms cost probably 8300?—A. Yes; sometimes there has been a disposition to 
sell that character of land without any payment down at all, because every blow 
that was struck with an ax. every move made on the place, improved its condi¬ 
tion or value. 

Q. And what per cent for deferred payment?—A. Well, say 20 per cent in 4 
years, or if it was bought on time, 20 per cent a year for 5 years. 

Q. Twenty per cent a year for deferred payments?—A. Yes. On a place worth 
$600 perhaps they will collect $100 cash, for instance; and then for 4 deferred pay¬ 
ments they collect $100 at 6 per cent interest a year. 

Q. (Mr.’RATCHKoKD. ) Can a negro farmlaborer maintain his family ordinarily 
on 40 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. On cleared land?—A. Yes; splendidly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Quire a large-sized cotton farm?—A. Yes. They do 
not cultivate quite as much in the delta as on the hills. 

Q. What has been your experience in dealing with those men? Do they pay 
promptly?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some come to own the lands?—A. Yes; quite a number. 

Q. But after they possess the land they show a disposition to mortgage it?—A. 
Well, they are getting more and more careful along those lines—in placing their 
business, for instance. We have a good many applications for business from that 
class of trade, but ordinarily we avoid taking any. Our business iH mostly with 
merchants, with what we call large planters, running from 100 bales a year up. 
They are disposed to find people who they think would not care to traffic any 
with them in any way, so as to get their places. They are very carefffl about 
that. 


Q. They own their implements and mules?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ordinarily own implements and mules in case they are renters on 
other pieces of land?—A. They get to own them pretty soon. The delta farmers 
in later years have gotten to sell mules on time. They furnish them a mule, for 
instance, at $100 or $125. and if they can pay for it, all right; and it not they take 
it back at an agreed rate at the end of the year. The disposition now is to rent 
land very largely at so much per acre. I think it is likely to prove very injuri¬ 
ous to this country, especially the upland section in the South. The tendency is 
to get rid of the management of the labor, to furnish them cheap stock and cheap 
utensils and improve as little for thorn as possible and get rid of the worry. The 
white people as a result will move into the little villages and stations, towns 
around; and it seems to mo it will bo only a few year* until the larger part of the 
upland section of the country, especially this section of the country, will be occu¬ 
pied by negroes. The lands, of course, under their management as tenants, will 
wash away and wear out, fences go down, improvements become dilapidated. I 
hqve'regarded that particular feature of the case here as being rather a gloomy 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you think the leaving of the coloredpeople together 
and alone bo much tends to have bad results among them?—A. Well, I think itis 
wearing out the country. 

Q. I mean their moral and physical condition?—A. I think it has some effect 
that way. 

Q. The negro is very imitative?—A. Yes. They get along pretty well as far as 
that is concerned. For instance, Mr. Coleman, who owns a large place in Panola 
County, Miss., bought a little home in Como, a nice little town, to carry 
his family there, so they might have school facilities and social advantages that 
they could not have in the country. I said to him: “ When your last wheel 
dropped over the mud sill of your gate, moving your household goods away, lam 
sure the valuation of your place was lessened $3 an acre." Well, he said he did 
not know whether that was the case. I said, “ Yes: it is several miles out there, 
and you are getting to lie 40 or 50 years old now, and you are perhaps going for 
the first year twice a week out to your place, the next year once a week, and the 
fallowing year once in two weeks, and finally it will he abandoned to the labor 
on the place, and it will never look like the same place again;" and it will not. 

Q. All the white people left?—A. Yes; and they are doing it in thousands and 
thousands of instances. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) The negroes are not good managers, then?— A. Not in 
the way of keeping up repairs. 

Q, (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) What is the land worth where it is rented for cash 
consideration?—A. It is worth from $3 to S4 an acre for hill land. Lands on the 
Mississippi bottom are'worth $3 to $0 an acre. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) That is, arable lands?—A. Yes. The others do not rent 
at all except l'or pasture. 

y. So the rent is fixed simply on cultivation?—A. Yes. 

y. A great deal more land is occupied by the tenant?—A. Yes: he could occupy 
a quarter section of land and there would not be over 30 acres cultivated, the 
rest, being timlier land. 

y. (By Mr. RatcHFORD.) Does he not pay for that indirectly? Is not the value 
of that added to the value of the land that is workable?—A. It depends on the 
locality. In the delta it has nothing at all to do with it. There might be 1.000 
acres in it of timber lands and it would not affect the 20 acres of open land. 

Before we leave the labor question 1 would like to say that this disposition to 
rent that the negro has chiefly in this country is duo to a desire to have charge of 
his own affairs without being hindered. That being the most pleasant arrange¬ 
ment for him, is the one he insists on in making his arrangements for the year 
with his landlord. The landlord himself would prefer the share system. It is 
the best, because then the negroes operate under liis supervision and the farm as 
a rule is kept up better but. on account of the scarcity of labor the landlords 
tnrough this section of the country have to pursue largely whatever plan suits 
the labor best. There is a scarcity of labor here. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Has there always been a scarcity of labor?—A. Yes; some. 

Q. What, has become of lalsir?—A. Well, you can take my plantation, for 
instance, in Tunica County, Miss. I suppose there are 130 colored men at work 
on public works around about the place within a space of 2. 3, or 4 miles. 

Q. As mechanics?—A. No. sir: as levee builders and working at various publio 
work. 

Q. Common labor?—A. Common labor, but not on the farms. 

Q. Have they withdrawn from the farms?—A. Yes; and there is more or less 
of that kind of work going on throughout this entire section. 

Q. Paid better wages?—A. They are paid from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Is there any form of social organization among the 
fanners—alliances, for instance; any organization of that kind?—A. No, sir. 
There are school privileges around where I have been fanning which are very 
good, were they disposed to take advantage of them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do they show a disposition to attend there?—A. Yes; 
the farmers all over this section of the country are very much disposed to afford 
all the school and church fatalities thev can. For instance, on my place I 
have helped to build two churches, one Baptist and another Methodist. I am 
willing to help them to have good buildings, and make them attractive, so that 
they shall have preaching and school facilities, and so on, and improve their con¬ 
dition as much as possible. 

Q. Can you notice a tendency toward thrift among the colored people as a 
class?—A. Yes; I think they are improving in that respect. Of course, they have 
not made rapid strides at all. They have been very slow. They are paying debts 
better and are making more money than they have for years. It has been better 
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every year; even with the low price of cotton they begin to figure on wliat they 
can pay. They are more intelligent in making contracts in their trading. 

Q. Now, as as a cotton factor, yon Imy directly from these fanners?—A. No, 

sir; we do not buy at all. Wo advance money and supplies to fanners—to the 
larger farmers ana planters, you may call them—to make their crops. 

Q. To white as well as black?—A. Wo advance to very few colored people.and 
then they, as a rule, do not come to a market like Memphis to get advances. The 
colored people trade in their locality. 

Q. Is that the custom for years for the white farmer to come to the factor to get 
money to make crops?—A. Yes: for the last 50 years. 

Q. What can you say as to that during the present spring?—A. There has been 
less demand for help this spring than for 15 years before. 

Q. Why is that?—A. On account of the higher prices of cotton. 

Q. They made money enough themselves to tide themselves over to make anew 
crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Better condition than formerly?— A. Very much. I had 
a case on my books. I was down in Mississippi Saturday. My liookkeeper 
reported on my return that a gentleman had called and seemed to bo dis¬ 
appointed in not finding me present, and stated that he was anxious to see me. I 
thought a good deal of his business and was a little worried about it. and on 
Monday I wrote him a letter that I was very sorry I was not at home, and 
wanted him to let me know if there was anything I could do for him; lgot no 
answer to my letter. I felt a little bit put. out from the way the bookkeeper 
described his actions in the office on Saturday, so I wrote a letter to a neighbor 
of his who is very friendly to me. to see him in a day or two and find out if there 
was anything the matter. I did not want him to slip out of our hands and go 
somewhere else. This gentleman called on him in his desire to help me out if he 
could, and learned that he thought us the best people in tho world, and had nothing 
against us. After a few days I had our lmokkeeper make me out what I call a 
plantation ledger footing of the accounts from our books showing debits and 
credits of various parties doing business with us. I got along down to this 
party's name, and to my surprise, I found about $3,500 dollars to his credit. Now, 
I said, I understand what is the matter with that fellow: he has not any more use 
for us. When he came up he said, I had no particular need to answer your letter. 
That is just an illustration of the condition of the country. He began by paying 
]>erhaps $2,000 rent, and had commenced on a ;l years’option, and had bought 
nearly all on credit; I was snqirised to find the condition of his account. 

Q. Landlord?—A. No. sir; renter, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Money in the bank to liegin the new year?—A. Money 
in the bank: yes. 

Q. This is the customary method of renting in this section of the country, is 
it?—A. Of renting. Now. this is a white man I had reference to. 

Q. The landowner, landlord, rents to a party who is called a white tenant?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. He subrents to his tenants?—A. Yes. There are different classes of people. 
You would hardly call men of that sort in a general way tenants. He is a man 
of means himself. Some own as much as 50 head of mules, and have plenty of 
money to operate their business on. and still rent land. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Not own the land?—A. Not own the land. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Come to lie owners by and by?—A. Sometimes, and 
sometimes not. We have had parties rent land and pay as high as $8,.500 rent a 
year. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Prefer that to owning land?—A. Yes. The lands in the 
Yazoo Basin are operated pretty largely by parties who rent in that way. 

Q. How much cotton does the large farmer make now?—A. Well, the large 
planter I should say makes to-day about 600 or 700 bales of cotton; 600 bales to 
2,500. 

Q. A single individual can not make as much as 2,500 bales?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many plows would he run?—A. Well, in this vicinity, that is, in the 
Delta, they will make an average of about 10 or 12 bales of cotton to the mule. 
I should say to 1,000 bales of cotton they would use something like 70 odd mules; 
2,000,140; m that proportion. 

Q. Are there many large planters like that?—A. Quite a good many. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What haveyon to say in regard to taxation; the rates 
in Mississippi and Tennessee?—A. Well, of course, we always, complain of 
taxation. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Always too high?— A. Always too high. As a citizen of 
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Memphis, we have a high rate of taxation here. It it* something over 8 per cent— 
the municipal, State, and county tax. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) How is it with the agricultural lands?— A. In the Delta 
we pay about 8 per cent; about 17 mills of that, in the front counties, is levee tax, 
and the remaining 13 would be State and county tax. 

y. Three per cent on full valuation returned?—A. Three per cent on assessed 
valuation. 

Q. Generally about one-third?—A. The lands are assessed $8 to $12 an acre for 
open land. ... 

y. Considered about one-tliird valuation?—A. Well, I expect that is about it in 
many instances. 

y. About 1 per cent of the real valuation of the land?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) That also applies to this land you speak of being 
worth $6 an acre?—A. Yes. Then we pay an acreage tax of 5 cents per acre on 
the entire acreage. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That land is particularly susceptible to overflow?— A. 
That is all land susceptible to overflow and protected by levee system, and, as I 
say, we pay in the front counties 17 mills and in the back counties about 12 or 13. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchforu.) Do I understand you to say you reside in this city?— 
A. Yes. , 

Q. Is the burden of tax higher on the farmer of Mississippi than it is in the 
city?—A. The. burden of tax is heavier in that portion of Mississippi subject to 
overflow. 

Q. Than in this city. Memphis, according to the value of the property assessed?— 
A. I think the assessment would have all to do with that, ana I think it is on the 
same proportion. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) In addition to that State and county tax, you have a city 
tax to pay?—A. Yes. 

Q. A farmer living in the country has no city tax to pay?—A. No. 
y. And your taxes in tin; city arc higher?—A. Yes; about 3 per cent higher. 

Q. In the city alone?—A. No; that covers all the taxes. State and county 
included. 

y. (By Mr. Ratohford.) Property is also higher?—A. Yes; property is assessed, 
I think, on the same basis—say 40 per cent of value. 40 to 60—according to the 
conscientiousness of the party giving and the particular friendship with the 
assessor. 

y. Then you do not concur with the claim that has been made by agricul¬ 
tural people in general that they bear a greater burden of taxation than others 
who own real estate?—A. Well, now. as between parties owning real estate in 
the country and in towns, I do not think there is any ground particularly for 
any such claim. I think, however, that the personal property of the agricultural 
class, as a rule, is more exposed, and that they pay more fully on what they own 
than the ordinary citizen of the city and those pursuing other < ccupations, 

G. The advantage that may be taken of our tax system is not in real estate, but 
rather in personal property?—A. Largely. You can arrive at it and collect tax 
with much more ease when you sec the property. 

Q. The farmer can not hide any of his?—A. Yes. It has been my opinion for 
several years that it would pay the State and our municipalities very much better 
to fix a very low rate of taxation on personal property, so it would come to the 
surface and be assessed, and would uoutribute a certain proportion of the funds 
necessary to carry on tiie affairs of the State. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you know what the cost of raising cotton is? Can 
you tell us experience in that fine as a planter?—A. Yes, I suppose. I can give 
it to yon both from an upland and river standpoint. 1 am farming both ways. 
In the Mississippi liottom we pay from $4 to $5 an acre to the tenant and the laborer 
where we work cotton by the acre; that is called the acreage plan of cultivating 
a crop. That is what the labor gets. 

y. Docs that include the seed?—A. That does not include anything but labor. 
The landlord then furnishes the seed, the team, the implements, and the feed for 
the team. I have not figured out that lately. It is very easy to get at. 

Q. The seed is how much per acre?—A. It is according to the price of seed. The 

seed now, I suppose, you might figure- 

Q. On 30 cents?—A. Yes; something over a bushel of seed to the acre. That, 
though, is a long ways above the average for seed, 

Q. Five dollars for cultivation?—A. Five dollars for cultivation, 
y. How much for the picking?—A. I think you have got along too fast, going 
to the picking. Don’t you want to put the rent of the mule, and the feed of the 
mule, that goes into the cultivation of the crop, the use of the tools, and so on? 
They are all figured in addition to the $•'>. 
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Q. How much is that now?—A. Well, we estimate the use of the mule—such 
mules as we have in the Delta—at $25 to make a crop. 

Q. That is not for the acre?—A. No, sir; they will cultivate about 20 acres. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What items of expense go to make up the $5?—A. 
That is what is paid labor. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle- ) There is 80 cents for the mule?—A. No, sir; more than 80 
cents for the mule; that is something over $1; 20 into 25 gives $1.25. 

Q. A dollar and a quarter for the mule?—A. Yes. Then I should say that the 
use of the gear and plows we might figure nt 50 cents an acre. 

Q. Fifty cents an aero?—A. Yes. 

Q. Rent of the land?—A. No, sir; not yet, I reckon. We will get through 
with the mule. Then we usually estimate about 7 bushels of corn per month for 
the mule. 

Q. How many months?—A. Well, now, it is merely a quesiion as to whether 
you are keeping a larger part of the mules for the cultivation of the cotton, and 
derive no other benefit from them, or not; if it is purely a matter of cotton, then 
yon have got to feed them 12 months, I should say 75 bushels of corn. 

Q. For a mule?—For a mule—to keep him a year. 

< 3 . That is worth what?—A. I would put it at 40 cents. 

Q. A bushel?—A. Yes. That is $50 for the feed. 

Q. Thirty dollars for the 20 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Sir. Smyth.) One dollar and fifty cents?—A. One dollar and fifty cents 
for the feed of the mule. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Now, we have got to what?— A. Now, that mule, of 
course, eats something besides coni. It is fed hay. I expect wo may put that at 
$1.60, fodder or hay. Now, then, we have rent of the land. 

Q. Yes, how much an acre?—A. I should say $6 an acre. We might put that 
at $5; that would be an average. 

Q. Five dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. An acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Can not a mule be used for any other purpose than 
raising cotton?—A. Yes. and to some extent they are. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Now give us the picking.—A. We usually pay 50 cents 
a hundred for picking. 

Q. You figure that at how much?—A. About §8 a bale. 

Q. A bale to the acre?—A. No. it would not make a bale to the acre; a great 
many acres will, but taking the usual cultivation, I should say two-thirds of a 
bale to the acre; not over three-quarters. 

Q. You pay $8 for that?—A. No, sir; wo pay $8 a bale. Two-thirds of $8 will 
be- 


Q. Six dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Per acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) It wouldn't reach $6.—A. No, sir; not for two-thirds 
of a bale. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) About $0?—A. Yes, in round numbers. The expense of 
hauling to the gin and handling would be something like $1 a bale. That would 
be two-thirds of $1—66^ cents an acre. 

Q. Seventy cents in round numbers. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Where would that expense come in, provided yoq had no 
mule to haul it to the gin?—A. Well, you have got to get somebody to go after it 
and attend to it. By the time you employ 2 or 8 hands to go with a wagon and 
get a bale of cotton in the field and weigh it up—— 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) I understand labor is necessary to load and unload 
it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Now. ginning and tieing it?—A. About $2.50 a bale; 
that would be two-thirds of $2.50 per acre. 

Q. That brings it right up to market?—A. Yes. 

C . That is the total cost?—A. Yes. 

u. That makes $22 an acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. As the cost of raising cotton?—A. Two-thirds of a bale. 

Q. Raising what?—A. Two-thirds of a bale. 

Q. Raising two-thirds of a bale in the Delta region?—A. Yes. Now, then, you 
want to give yourself credit by selling cotton and seed) 

Q. That is very nearly the figures given before—between $20 and $25?— A. I 
should think that figured moro than 5 cents per pound for the cotton. Our coun¬ 
try cap not raise cotton for 5 cents and prosper. My experience is that when our 
people have to take low prices for cotton their losses are made by failure to make 
any further improvements on their places; their fences, their houses, their teams, 
utensils, and everything run down. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is seed selling for now?—A. About 28 cunts 
now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) How many bushels of seed to tlio acre?—A. Two-thirds 
of 80 bushels—20 bushels. 

Q. Five dollars an acre?—A. Yes, the seed estimate on the plantation. Then 
yon have to haul it to stations, and pay freight—$1 to $2 a ton. 

Q. That gives exactly 0 cents as the price of raising cotton?—A. Yes; that is 
what it costs parties renting land and buying feed to raise it. It takes seasons 
like this past year now to give people in cotton-growing regions enough spare 
money to reinstate themselves on their places, and thero is some of that being 
done now. It has not been done before to any extent for 15 years in this section. 

Q. Yon have met these men, from time to time, bringing in cotton, and have 
had time to converse with them?—A. I am actively in connection with it myself. 

Q. The men come in to borrow money to make cotton with, and you under¬ 
stand when they come to pay this money back whether they have come out even 
or not?—A. Oh, yes: our connection with them is very close, so that we are in 
touch with almost all transactions. 

Q. During years when cotton was selling at 5 and 6 cents a pound, what was 
your observation?—A. We carried over a large balance on our books, accounts 
not paid. 

Q. Not able to get out even?—A. Many times not able to get out even. 

Q. Were some ablo to get out?—A. Yes. 

q. To what do you attribute that,?—A. The supply of labor on various planta¬ 
tions has a great deal to do with the successful operation of the place. It has 
more to do than any other thing, perhaps, connected with the growing of the 
cotton. 

Q. Some farmers will have the help of their own families?--A. They work largely 
hired and other labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Hatch ford.) Economy in living has something to do with it?— 
A. Thi> management, of course, at the head of a plantation has all to do with it. 
A man may have the best management, and if he is unfortunate in securing a 
supply of labor he can not farm successfully. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) No man can raise 2.500 bales of cotton?—A. Notunless 
he has very fine ability, and the more capable the man is the better you can 
afford to have him, anil the more successful he is the more you can pay him. I 
know plantation managers who get as high as .$2,000 a year for their services. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis. Tens.. March 22, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OP ME. WILLIAM A. GAGE, 

Cotton Commission Merchant, Mem phis , Ten n . 

The snheommission met in tlio parlors of the Peabody Hotel at 10.07 a. m., 
Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. William A. Gage was introduced as a witness at 
8.85 p. in., and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You mav give your name and address.—A. William A. 
Gage, 300 Front street, Memphis. Tenii. 

Q. Your vocation.—A. Cotton commission merchant. 

Q. You are president of the cotton exchange in Memphis?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your bnsiness is that of cotton factor?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In that way you have dealings with planters and farmers in this district?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you give to the commission some information as to the condition of 
these fanners, especially their present condition, as compared with 5 or 10 years 
ago?—A. Owing to the very low price of cotton which has prevailed for the last 
3 years, the farmers have not lieen in what might be termed a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion. This year, however, while they did not raise as much as for the past 2 
years, the advance in the price has enabled them to realize more net income from 
the proceeds of the crop. 

no*'S° their condition financiallyis better than for the past 8 or 4 years?—A. At 
this time I think it is better. There is more money in the country and in circu¬ 
lation . People, as a rule, are not asking so early for advances, and are not asking 
t0 n 8, v * ar 8 e advances as for several years previous to this. 

< v. Your customers are mostly white?—A. Nearly all. 
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Q. Do they nearly all own their land or are a large number renters?—A. Nearly 
all own their land. Wo do not do business with renters to any extent unless the 
landlord waives his rent. In this State rent is a statutory lien on the crop, and 
unless that is waived the landlord can come in and get the proceeds of the crop— 
all crops, whether com, cotton, or any other product of the land—and take pri¬ 
ority over a commission merchant or anyone else the renter may be indebted to. 
Where a man does rent land, and we furnish him. we generally take a mortgage 
on the crop and whatever live stock he has to aid the waiver or the landlord. 

Q. From your business relations with the customers, which Make it are inti¬ 
mate, do you find that many of the landowners are mortgaged?—A. The greater 
part are mortgaged, I think; some for a small and some for a larger amount. 

Q. Some to a dangerous exteut?—A. Yes, sir; the mortgage loan companies 
very frequently find they have loaned too much on a tract of land and have to 
own it. For that reason there are quite a large number of loan and mortgage 
companies with agencies in this State that have acquired the ownership of land 
and are renting it out themselves—in some instances renting it as a matter of 
business as landowners. 

Q. Has the value of land increased in the Memphis district in the last 5 years?— 
A. A great deal; particularly in Arkansas. Mississippi, and in what we call the 
bottom land of the hills—we mean rich land, fallow land, creek liottoms. 

Q. Are they planted in cotton or corn?—A. Mostly in cotton, some in corn. A 
good farmer is always supposed to make corn enough to take care of all the stock 
and his family. Corn is used a great deal as a matter of food. All these little coun¬ 
try towns have places where they grind. Of course, where they are able they buy 
flour to a great extent, and sell their corn; one is about as cheap as the other. 

Q. Your customers who are landlords cultivate their land through a system of 
tenants?—A. Sometimes through croppers and sometimes through what is called 
day labor. 

Q. Will you describe in detail these two plans?—A. The share cropper is one 
who makes a bargain with a landlord to make the crop on shares. Generally the 
landlord puts up the land and a mule against the tenant's labor. He furnishes the 
tenant such supplies as he may want for the family during the year, and charges 
him an agreed price for everything. Generally that price is a little higher than 
the man can get for cash in the market. In other words, the landlord becomes a 
merchant and supplies these tenants in that way. The tenant goes ahead and 
makes the crop, with his wife andchildren, and in the fall they gather the crop and 
divide the proceeds, or sometimes the crop itself. 

Q. Are these tenants mostly colored?—A. Nearly all, as a rule; in the northern 
part of Arkansasquite a good many are white. 

Q, What is the other plan?—A. The other plan is where a man owns his own land 
and raises his own coni and his fodder and hay to feed his stock, and employs men 
by the day. Sometimes they give them so much to work the crop and what they 
call “lay it by.” That means that the crop is finished and waiting for the warm 
sun of June, July, and August for the cotton to mature. Then the owner pays a 
rate for picking—generally from 40 to 50 cents a hundred pounds. 

Q. Are these men employed by the month or simply by the day as they actually 
work?—A. Mostly by the day as they work. They have mule drivers—men to 
look after and feed the mules—and have them employed by the month. 

Q. What is the scale of wages generally paid for that class of labor?—A,. In the 
neighborhood of 60 or 65 to 75 cents a day in some places; in other places nbt over 
50 cents. 

Q. Depending on the locality and the supply of labor?—A. Yes, sir; and ability 
to work. 

Q. No food goes with that?—A. The food is not included in this price, but the 
owner sells it to the laborers—so much meal and so much meat every week. He 
generally keeps a storeroom, and on Saturdays they come and get meat, meal, 
tobacco, molasses, and other things necessary. 

J . Do they live on the farm?—A. He furnishes a placo to eat, a good house gen- 
ly, and an acre of ground for a little garden, or a half acre—generally gives 
them whatever they want, and they generally have wood furnished, but nave to 
go in the woods and cut it. 

Q. In additiontbey are paid these wages?—A. Yes,sir; and as a rule I am quite 
surprised to see such nice gardens among the working alass of people, particularly 
the negroes. There is a good deal of pride among them as to what they have to eat, 
and there are a great many vegetables they can raise that go mighty wau with bacon 
and meat. They generally nave coffee, turnip greens, spinach, oaObage, and a 
great many things. They have snap beans; there are a lot of things that they 
can cook; they cook grits with the bacon. 
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Q. Is that tenant or laboring class accumulating property? Are they bettering 
their condition from year to year?—A. As a rule, 1 can not say they are. There 
are some very thrifty men. I think on our books we have about 2 negroes who 
own their own land and are generally very well able to take care of themselves. 

Q. They live near by?—A. One lives in Bolivar County, Miss., and the other in 
Lauderdale County, Tenn., near by. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is there a willingness on the part of land owners to sell 
land to negroes?—A. I think so. 

Q. No prejudice against that?—A. None whatever. I might say there is no 
class feeling; it is very friendly. If called to town on business the landowner 
feels his family is safo with some reliable negro man in the quarters near the 
house where the proprietor lives. I think the relationship is just as friendly as 
that in large manufacturing towns in the North between the rich proprietor and 
the working people. I speak now of factories in the New England States. If the 
negro dies on the plantation, he is assured a first-class burial and funeral from 
soinesource. 

q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) At whose expense, tho landlord’s?—A. If he is able 
to pay it, lie pays it himself; if not the landlord attends to it. 

Q, Has the landlord any way to recover the amount expended in his burial from 
his family?—A. Not unless the negro who dies had it to his credit. 

Q. The family are not taxed thereafter for it?—A. Not at all. 

Q. If the negro who dies had it. could not his family bury him without the 
interference of the landlord?—A. Yes, sir; very frequently I have them on my 
books and bury them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do yon have much migration here from the Northern 
States?—A, Well, there has been a great deal of immigration into the Delta 
country. 

Q. Do these Northern farmers operate their places as they do the grain farms of 
the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley?—A. I think they do at the start, but 
they gradually work into the ways and customs of the men they employ. 

q. It is quite customary among the farmers in the grain and wheat growing 
regions for all the family to buckle into the work and hire no help at all.—A. I 
spoke of the northern part of Arkansas; there is a great deal of white labor there. 

I know some towns—we have quite a large amount of cotton from Coining, on the 
Iron Mountain road between here and St. Louis; not many negroes in that vicinity, 
mostly white people. But that is north, as you know; south, the negro labor 
predominates. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have the Northern immigrants been successful as farm¬ 
ers?—A. I think as a rule. Of course, there are always some men who make a 
failure at anything, but ns a rule those who come down here, live economically 
and work hard, make a living. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Have they not a double opportunity; they b>>th super¬ 
intend and do the work?—A. None’of the farmers in the South are blessed with 
too much economy. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch FORD.) It is not natural for a man who works hard and is 
careful and economical to make more than a living?—A. He can do that any¬ 
where unless the wages be starvation wages, as in some of these mining centers 
where they grind them down to what it takes to live. 

Q. What would you consider 50 cents a day, such as is paid now on tho farms 
where men are employed by the week or month, fair wages?—A. I think 50 cents 
is a little low; I said from 50 to 75 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) I understand with them it includes house and wood, soin 
making a comparison between these conditions of 50 to 75 cents on the farm, with 
house and wood and garden patch thrown in, that has to be considered?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) Even though it is considered, do you imagine there 
is more than a living in it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you imagine there is a living in it such as a white man should have?— 
A. I can not say it is a fine living, but I know many people who do live on it. I 
tell you the facts as they exist, not what I might hope that they should be. 

Q. We am asking you your opinion on matters of this kind, which is valuable to 
us as well as the facts in your possession. A man can not send his children to 
school on those wages?—A. Where they have schools. 

Q. Does he not need them in the field?—A. Yes; they stay in the field in the 
summer time. 

Q. And are deprived in consequence of an education?—A. Yes; to a great 
extent. 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) They go to school in the winter?—A. Yes. 

Q' (By Mr. Smyth.) I think the schools run in the winter months only and in 
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the spring, and the hands work in the field in the summer time.—A. The children 
in cotton-picking time pick cotton, but as a rule they do not work in the field. A 
boy 15 years old is big enough to pick cotton and they generally work there and 
pick cotton in the fall, but the child is not able to make a crop, not able to hoe it, 
not able to plow; he has not strength enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is it customary to work children 9 or 10 years old in 
the field?—A. I have never seen any that I know of. 

Q. What publics vhool facilities have they here in the country?—A. I am not 
so well posted as to the school facilities they have. In nearly ifU the towns they 
have public schools for the colored and white people, but I am not posted on the 
school system and exact Conditions in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Q. You do not know how long the school term is?—A. I do not now recollect. 
I think it is possibly about 8 months. 

Q. You aro speaking for the State of Tennessee?—A. That is my general opinion. 
I am not able to speak intelligently on the subject because I have not looked into it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Your business connections are in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee?—A. Alabama and Missouri also. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Do many of these negro laborers leave the farm and 
come to the city?—A. Yes. sir; a great many of them do. 

Q. To better their condition?—A. Theydonot. They come and loaf about if there 
is surplus of labor. You will see thousands on the street idle. I do not know 
where they come from. 

Q. I notice many negroes employed on the street . What is the average wage?— 
A. I think about $1.50 is paid by the street-car companies for their laborers. 

Q. Per day?—A. Yes. sir: and they have had a large amount of work done in 
the past year—building sewers I think they have been paying about $1.25. There 
is quite a large source of employment for negroes on the levee loading and unload¬ 
ing steamers. 

Q. These are jiaid about the same?—A. They get more: generally paid by the 
hour. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) The city's work is $1.25?—A. I think $1.25. 

Q. What are the hours of labor; do yon know?—A. I could not tell you. 1 do 
not know whether it is 8 or 10 hours. There has been a great deal of agitation to 
reduce it from 10 to 8. I think in the last few days the police force service has 
been reduced from 10 to 8 hours. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e. ) These men pay house rent. What is the average house 
rent a man would pay?—A. These negroes live in all kinds of tenement houses. I 
reckon they pay from $5 to $8 a month rent. I can not say that I am posted on 
that. 

Q. Meat and flour and other things cost them more than in the country?—A. 
No, they cost less if you buy for cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Can you say whether the man who is working for 
the street-car company, say, for $1.50 a claw is lietter or worse off than the man 
who is working on a farm for 50 cents and his furnished house rent and other 
small things?—A. I take it a man could save more money in Memphis at $1.50. 

Q. You think on the whole he is better off than the man on the farm?—A. I 
would think so. 

Q. His lalior is not hard and bis hours are shorter?—A. The later is harder; 
the work in the country is very easy; plowing is very easy. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) How about the continuity of the employment?—A. 1 
think they are about the same. In the country if they work for others they cut and 
hau wood, get out cross-ties, work in timber, and when there is work in the fields 
there is always some time to do something else. Sometimes they split rails for 
the employer for so much a thousand, get them out, or do a great diversity of 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Like men in the city, they can not work in rainy 
weather, can they?—A. No. sir; at least they do not. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.f..) Is there anything else yon would like to add to your 
testimony?—A. I think not. I am sorry I was not aware of the character of your 
interrogatories. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you wish to say anything about the railroad facili¬ 
ties—freight rates? You are a seller of cotton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yon are not directly interested in the freight rates for shipping cotton to 
the mills?—A. Yes, sir; I am one of the board of directors of the Memphis 
Freight Burean we have organized here. I have spent a great de%> of time at 
that. I think we have very fair freight rates. We nave a great many competing 
lines. We have a number of lines competing to the seaboard. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you any comiietition?—A. Not so much this win- 
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ter because of the contract they liave gone into among themseves. I think it has 
been very rigidly adhered to among themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratcuford.) A pooling system?—A. Yes, sir; the different rail¬ 
roads agree to carry cotton and cotton goods direct to New York, Boston, or any 
port where the vessel is loaded, and they make a rate there and on down the 
coast—Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and all those points. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you know about the difference in rates between points 
in New England and the Southern mills—say the mills in the Carolinas and 
Georgia?—A. The subject came up before us at the last meeting, asking that 
rates be made to the North Carolina mills. Up to this time they claim the rates 
liave been too high to interior points in North Carolina from interior points in 
Arkansas and Mississippi, and wo must try and get rates. That is a matter which 
I think will adjust itself. 

Q. Do you know what the rate to Norfolk from Memphis on cotton is?—A. I 
could not say. 

Q. Is it true that the rate to Charlotte, N.C.,is greater than to Norfolk?—A. I 
think that has lieen the case. That was the matter that came up before us. If 
you are on that subject Mr. Davaut,, who is our commissioner, can give you all 
that information. 

Q. Can ho come before the Commission?—A. Yes, sir; he would be very glad. 
He is a very intelligent gentleman and is commissioner of the freight bureau. 

Q. Not employed by the railroads but by the commissioners?—A. He was for¬ 
merly a railroad man. We have the organization of a freight bureau, and assess 
each other a good round sum, While it affects my business less than the grocers 
and dry goods merchants, I felt it my duty to subscribe to it. 

Q. Do you believe it to be a fact that the rates to Charleston are higher than 
to Lowell, Mass?—A. I do not know it to be a fact, but I know it was before us. 
We had a case the other day where a party wanted to ship cotton from an interior 
point in Mississippi to an interior point in North Carolina, and ho claimed the 
rate was greater than when passing right through that point to the seaboard 
point, and Mr. Davant now has the matter on hand. He can give you more reli¬ 
able information. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis. Tf.nn\. March 2.1, 10UO. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. L. C. BALCH, 

Uiwyer and Planter , Little Hack, Ark. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in tho 
parlors of the Peabody Hotel at 9.13 a. m.. Senator Kyle presiding. At that time 
Mr. L. C. Balch was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

(By Senator Kyle. ) Give your name, post-office address, and occupation.— 
A. L. C. Balch, Little Rock, Ark.; attorney and farmer. 

tj. How long have you lived in Little Rock?—A. For 18 years. I was raised in 
north Mississippi. 

Q. At tho present time you are engaged in what particular occupation?—A. In 
the practice of law and in farming and raising stock principally, horses, cattle, 
hogs- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Real estate business also?—A. In connection with my busi¬ 
ness as attorney only. I look after the legal part of it. 

Q. Have you something to do with the sale of lands in this part of the country, 
too?—A. Yes. 

Q. What can you say as to the increase in value of farm lands in the South in 
the last few years?—A. In the last six years there has been a very material 
advance. In 1893,1894, and 1895 farm lands went very low in this section of the 
country, and many very large fanns could not be rented even, but such is not the 
CB n Z >w ’ ftn< * *bey are bringing fair prices. 

hi. To what do you attribute the rise in farm lands?—A. I scarcely know, 
except tho return to prosperous—what might be called properly the normal—con- 
dl «ons°f the country. There is nothing specific I could point to. 

tj. You take that inasmuch as the public lands of the United States are rapidly 
being absorbed by the population, tne people must fall back on the lands they 
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the spring, and the hands work in the field in the summer time.—A. The children 
in cotton-picking time pick cotton, but as a rule they do not work in the field. A 
boy 15 years old is big enough to pick cotton and they generally work there and 
pick cotton in the fall, but the child is not able to make a crop, not able to hoe it, 
not able to plow; he has not strength enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Is it customary to work children 9 or 10 years old in 
the field?—A. I have never seen any that I know of. 

Q. What publics vhool facilities have they here in the country?—A. I am not 
so well posted as to the school facilities they have. In nearly ifU the towns they 
have public schools for the colored and white people, but I am not posted on the 
school system and exact Conditions in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Q. You do not know how long the school term is?—A. I do not now recollect. 
I think it is possibly about 8 months. 

Q. You aro speaking for the State of Tennessee?—A. That is my general opinion. 
I am not able to speak intelligently on the subject because I have not looked into it. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Your business connections are in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee?—A. Alabama and Missouri also. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Do many of these negro laborers leave the farm and 
come to the city?—A. Yes. sir; a great many of them do. 

Q. To better their condition?—A. Theydonot. They come and loaf about if there 
is surplus of labor. You will see thousands on the street idle. I do not know 
where they come from. 

Q. I notice many negroes employed on the street . What is the average wage?— 
A. I think about $1.50 is paid by the street-car companies for their laborers. 

Q. Per day?—A. Yes. sir: and they have had a large amount of work done in 
the past year—building sewers I think they have been paying about $1.25. There 
is quite a large source of employment for negroes on the levee loading and unload¬ 
ing steamers. 

Q. These are jiaid about the same?—A. They get more: generally paid by the 
hour. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) The city's work is $1.25?—A. I think $1.25. 

Q. What are the hours of labor; do yon know?—A. I could not tell you. 1 do 
not know whether it is 8 or 10 hours. There has been a great deal of agitation to 
reduce it from 10 to 8. I think in the last few days the police force service has 
been reduced from 10 to 8 hours. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e. ) These men pay house rent. What is the average house 
rent a man would pay?—A. These negroes live in all kinds of tenement houses. I 
reckon they pay from $5 to $8 a month rent. I can not say that I am posted on 
that. 

Q. Meat and flour and other things cost them more than in the country?—A. 
No, they cost less if you buy for cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Can you say whether the man who is working for 
the street-car company, say, for $1.50 a claw is lietter or worse off than the man 
who is working on a farm for 50 cents and his furnished house rent and other 
small things?—A. I take it a man could save more money in Memphis at $1.50. 

Q. You think on the whole he is better off than the man on the farm?—A. I 
would think so. 

Q. His lalior is not hard and bis hours are shorter?—A. The later is harder; 
the work in the country is very easy; plowing is very easy. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) How about the continuity of the employment?—A. 1 
think they are about the same. In the country if they work for others they cut and 
hau wood, get out cross-ties, work in timber, and when there is work in the fields 
there is always some time to do something else. Sometimes they split rails for 
the employer for so much a thousand, get them out, or do a great diversity of 
things. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) Like men in the city, they can not work in rainy 
weather, can they?—A. No. sir; at least they do not. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.f..) Is there anything else yon would like to add to your 
testimony?—A. I think not. I am sorry I was not aware of the character of your 
interrogatories. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you wish to say anything about the railroad facili¬ 
ties—freight rates? You are a seller of cotton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yon are not directly interested in the freight rates for shipping cotton to 
the mills?—A. Yes, sir; I am one of the board of directors of the Memphis 
Freight Burean we have organized here. I have spent a great de%> of time at 
that. I think we have very fair freight rates. We nave a great many competing 
lines. We have a number of lines competing to the seaboard. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you any comiietition?—A. Not so much this win- 
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investing in establishing mills and giving employment to idle labor between lay- 
ing-by time and cotton picking time, and between cotton picking time and plant¬ 
ing time again. Now, all these plants give employment to the surplus labor 
during the winter and summer and spring, and that and other causes put the 
people in better condition. As to the cause of the improved condition of the 
planters during the last 4 or 5 years, much of it is attributable to the improved 
method of handling the labor, in this, that the colored people can be induced to 
buy much less than they formerly did in the way of supplies, which for many 
years in many cases was much more than the value of the crop they produced. 
Now, they can be kept from buying so extravagantly. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You say you are engaged in raising stock. Can you 
speak of this industry in your State?—A. Arkansas is—the larger portion of it— 
adapted to the raising of good stock, but onr people have not taken to it much. 
Fourteen years ago I brought into the State a carload of Holstein cattle and a 
couple of nnu standard-bred stallions, and gave the use of them to the public at a 
nominal fee, but the cotton fanners are not fixed to raise stock much; the two 
occupations do not go together very well, and except in the northern part of the 
State there lias not been a great (leal of attention paid to stock. They raise a 
good many mules and draft horses in the northern counties, but there they do not 
raise cotton. 

Q. Does the cotton planter raise his own mules?—A. No, sir. A planter here 
and there will raiso two or three mules a year, keeping the mares for extraordi¬ 
nary occasions in farm work when he needs a little extra team work. In that 
way they get the mules about clear. 

y. The raising of mules would come in the way of diversified faming?— 
A, Yes, sir. There is a tendency, last year and this, much more to raising mules 
in the southern part of the State than ever before. 

q. What is the sine of an ordinary plantation?—A. My place is 560 acres, and 
that is about the smallest one that could be called a plantation in my country. 

q. Of that, wliat proportion is in cotton?—A. About 40 or 50 acres. 

Q. The balance is in grass and timber?—A. A little timber, and the balance in 
grass. 

q. Abundance of pasture?—A. Yes. sir. 

q. So mules and horses could lie raised in conjunction with cotton farming?— 
A. Yes, sir; they can be raised. I have tried to convince our people that they 
could raise all the mules they would use clear without a dollar of cost by making 
tlie mares earn their living plowing. The ground is light and they do not plow 
deep for cotton, and the cultivation of it is very light, and the mare will raise her 
colt and make a fair plow animal. 

Q. What can you say as to the condition of the negro, and of him as a 
laborer?—A. It is the best labor that we have, and I hardly see how we could get 
along without him under present conditions. Hu is the most reliable, the most 
docile, faithful laborer that we have ever lmd—less trouble. It is true that he 
don't want to work any more than he has to, and yon have to havo a few more 
than if you had white men who were trying to get ahead in the world; but with 
all that the negro is the laborer for a cotton farm. 

q. How would ho compare with a good, energetic, strong young man of 25 years, 
North?—A. If a young man is brought here from the Nortli, for the first 6 months 
after he gets here the negro will not compare with him, but after that time the 
negro has got a heap the best, of it. i have tried them. I have hired several 
Michigan young men. and brought them on my place. For a few months they 
were throwing tilings around and swearing they could do twice as much work as 
any negro, but after the hot weather came on, about cotton picking time, and the 
thermometer stood 102 in the shade, I have heard them say; "We thought we 
could do as much again work as the negro, but we find wo can not do it.” No, 
sir; the negro is the laborer for the South. He is adapted to the climate—enjoys 
better health. 


, Q. What would you say as to negro education?—A. We have the same facili¬ 
ties in our States for the colored as for the whites. The teachers are paid the 
same—-a little different from what they are in Mississippi. It is true they grade 
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conditions as the whites. 

How do the negroes take to education?—A. They are very anxious to send 
their children to school, most of them. A few of the old ex-slaves rather disapprove 
ot educating a laboring man, they say. My experience has been that when oneof 
the younger class gets so he can read and write and cipher, he wants to go to 
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town. It is rare to find one who can read and write and cipher in the field at 
work. They go to town and take positions to shine shoes, wait on offices—as 
hostlers, body servants, and house servants. Many do not get employment, and 
go to the bad. 

Q. Don't yon think the farm is the best place for the negro?—A. I think there is 
the place for him to get ahead, decidedly. 


Q. He has abetter future on the farm than elsewhere?—A. Yes,sir; andthesame 
is true of a majority of white men, in my judgment, if they are of the right sort. 

Q. That is my view, too. If the negro is ambitious and wants-to got ahead in 
the world, and'is thrifty and economical, of good moral character, honest and 
industrious, he has a chance to accumulate something in the country.—A. Yes; 
and a much better chance than the white man, for the reason that society does 
not call for as much of his time and money in keeping up a position in society as 
it does on the white man. It would not reflect on the negro at all if he did not 
have a rag on his floor or have anything but a plain, unpainted bedstead. He 
would be thought just as much of by his neighbors, and would occupy the same 
position socially that he would if he had them a great deal finer. Really his 
opportunities for accumulating money are (letter than the white man's, because 
his children and his wife work a good deal in the field. 

Q. Have yon noticed that they accumulate property of their own?—A. Some 
do, but it is only a small percentage of them. When you do find one with a dis¬ 
position to acquire a home, he gets ahead pretty fast and is soon quite independent. 
We have got a number of them scattered about on the farms in various places 
that have very handsome properties, own their own homes and stock. 

Q. Own the land and free from debt?—A. Own the land and free from debt, lots 
of them—not a great many, but in every neighborhood there are more or less of 
them that own farms, some quite big ones. 

Q. Have they bought these on the installment plan, so to speak?—A. They 
have usually bought them on ;i to 5 years’ time, paying down about one-third or 
one-fifth cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Very seldom part with it after they once get it?—A. Very 
seldom. 

Q. They hesitate a long time before they will mortgage that real estate after 
they pay for it?—A. Yes, sir; after they have got it paid for. Particularly the 
wife is very much averse to joining in any conveyance in the way of a mortgage 
or incumbrance. They prize lands very highly when they once own them, and it 
is a mystery to me why so very few of them attempt to acquire a permanent 


home. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March M, I'M. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. ALBEIT MASON. 

Farmer, Berkeley, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par¬ 
lors of the Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Albeft Mason 
was introduced as a witness at 10.46 a. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows; 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is yonr name and address?—A. Albert Mason, 
Berkeley, Tenn. 

Q. What is yonr business?—A. Faming. 

Q. How long have you lived in Tennessee? A. Fifty-six years. 

Q. Born here?—A. No, sir; bom in middle Tennessee. 

Q. Were you a slave in the early days?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bom a slave and brought up' on a jplantation?—A, Yes, sir. 

G. You were one of the slaves freed by Lincoln’s proclamation in 1863?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. Since that time yon have lived in Tennessee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you been farming ever since that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Most of this time you have been faming as a tenant?—A. No, sir; about 
half the time—about 18 years. I own a farm now, and before that I was renting. 

Q, Tell us how you rented a fam during the early years.—A.'* When 1.first 
rented I rented for cotton rent and paid a bale of cotton weighing 500 pounds for 
10 acres of land. 
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Q. And in addition to the privileges on the farm you got house rent, use of 
land, and wood and water?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Such things as that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ordinarily, how are you able to prosper under those conditions?—A. I pros¬ 
pered successfully under those conditions. 

Q. Was your farm on upland or lowland?—A. Both upland and lowland. 

Q. On the delta river bottom?—A, Yes, sir; river bottom. 

Q. How many acres do you take to make a bale of cotton?—A. I have some 
land where 2 acres will make a bale and some won't. Some will take 4, accord¬ 
ing to land. 

Q. During this year?—A. For the last 5 to 7 years I have raised cotton very 
little. 

0. When yon were a tenant—this 18 years—how much would your land pro- 
due* in cotton?—A. From 25 to 30 bales, the whole farm. 

Q. How many acres?—A. I tended 100 acres in com and cotton and potatoes, 
altogether. 

y. So you pursued a system of mixed farming?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You generally aimed to raiso enough corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes to feed 
your family and stock?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you raise any cattle and horses?—A. Yes, sir. 

(2. Hogs also?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. So you would be considered a mixed farmer?—A. Yes, sir. 
y. And you say you prospered and were able to lay by a little sum occasion¬ 
ally?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you buy a farm on your own account?—A. In 1882. 
y. How many acres in this farm?—A. In the first farm 80 acres, 
y. Have yon more now?— A. Yes, sir; 198 now. 

y. Where is this farm located?—A. Shelby County, Sixteenth civil district, 
y. Upland or lowland?—A. Half upland and half river bottom land—Wolf 
River bottom. 

y. Pretty good buildings?—A. Yes, sir. Buildings for tenants, 
y. You have an orchard?—A. Yes, sir. 
y. And outbuildings generally?— A. Yes, sir. 

(J. How much did you pay per acre for this land—the first 80 acres?—A. Thirty 
dollars an acre. 

y. How much for tho subsequent purchase?—A. The second, 820. 
y. So that land has cost you §25 an acre on an average?—A. Yes, sir. 
y. Have you paid for these farms?—A. Oh, yes, sir. 
y. Not in debt for the land at all?—A. No, sir. 

y. Did you buy it on time payments to begin with?—A. Yes, sir; on 3 payments, 
y. And paid for it in cotton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Have you since been compelled to mortgage it in any way?—A. No, sir. 


is with some. Gen- 


Q. You do not feel disposed to mortgage it?—A. No. sir. 

Q. Is that tho disposition of your people generally?—A. It i 
orally my people go in debt. 

y. When they once acquire a piece of land they like to keep it clear?—A. Some 
do; it is not a general thing. 

Q. Generally they do not caro much?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But, with yourself, what induced you to secure a home of your own? 
What was your ambition to own that land?—A. I saw I had to live and went to 
work honestly and prepared for living. I thought that would be the best plan— 
to accumulate a home and go to farming and follow up my business successfully 
and attend to it. 

y. Have you sons and daughters?—A. I had 1 daughter, but she has been dead 
9 years. 

Q. You have been compelled to hire help?—A. Yes, sir. 
y. How much cotton per acre on an average will your farm produce?—A. On 
an average, a quarter of a bale to the acre, 
y. So it is not above the average as to production of cotton?—A. No, sir. 
y. So if yon were able to buy and pay for a farm under your conditions; any 
colored man could do so?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Provided he goes to work?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. Have yon raised mules?—A. I bought the mules; raised everything else, 
y. Have yon raised any steers or milk cows?—A. Yes, sir. I have not raised 
many steers; I always sell them off and keep (1 or 7 milk cows continuously. 

y. How many mules do you operate?—A. Only 4. I had 6 and lost 2 two years 
ago, and since 1 have only kept 4 mules of my own, 
y. You rent, do you not?—A. Yes, sir, 
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Q. What terms do yon give the tenants; the same yon got?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are the terms?~A. The money rent averages $2 to $4 an acre. 

Q. Have many of the people of your race been as successful as yourself?—A. 
Not in my neighborhood. 

Q, You say the disposition is not to get down and work with the purpose of 
owning a home?—A. That is not the disposition. 

Q. What is the ambition of the negro?—A. It is so bad I would hate to explain 
it, so far as I know. 

Q. We want to know.—A. I could hardly tell, because it take* me all my time 
staying at home and attending to my business. I see a very bad spirit in that 
regard. They get discouraged and say it is too hard, when it just lacks going to 
work and saving what they get. 

Q. No disposition to save money; not economical?—A. Not at all. 

O. They do not like to work continuously?—A. No; not from Monday to Sat¬ 
urday, and save half what they make. They want to go to everything tnat is on. 

Q. What about the education in your community. Have you found the 
educational facilities good enough to satisfy you?—A. No, sir. 

O. Have yon colored schools?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q, How long has your school continued during the year?—A. For the last 2 
terms from 2 to 5 months. 

Q. Ordinarily, a colored child can get a pretty good education during his 
youth?—A. Yes. 

Q. What education do yon consider a colored man, or anyone, should have to 
fit him for the business of agriculture?—A. I consider, he should be right well 
qualified for that. 

ty He should have some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, reading and 
wnting, and ciphering?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Be able to transact his own business?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That he can get in the common schools very well?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Your facilities are fairly good?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are your schools taught by colored teachers?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. What disposition do you notice among your people to take advantage of the 
school facilities?—A. I do not see where they take advantage of them. 

Q. When a negro young man gets a pretty fair education, does he show a dis¬ 
position to want to go to town to live?—A. That is the place for him. 

Q. Yon think that is the place he wants to go, you mean?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think there is as good an opportunity for a young colored man in 
the city as in the country?—A. No, sir; I would rather take the country. 

Q. Don’t you think there is a great future for the young colored man who will 
take off his coat and go to work in the country?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don’t you think they may be as successful as yourself if they will go to 
work?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You have made all yon liave by working and saving?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any other colored man could have done the same?—A. Yes, sir; he has the 
same opportunity. 

Q. If he works as hard and saves as much, he has the same opportunities?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You would advise mixed farming for all people who 
engage in agriculture?—A. When they get to be my age; but when younger and 
stronger, they should not mix the farm unless they have a knowledge of plants. 
Of course my age has cut my physical strength down. 

Q. You have the experience?— A. Yes, Bif. 

O. The young man has not that knowledge?—A. He had better stick to cotton 
and com. 

Q. Com is diversified fanning—and mules and horses?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would advise to diversify rather than put all your eggs in one basket?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are able to make your living independently of cotton?—A. Yes, sir; I 
have done that always. About half mv crop, except the first planted after the 
civil war, I put in corn. My master, who rented to me, always advised me that 
we could buy our bread and meat cheaper than we could raise it. I said, “ May- 
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place with my planting one-half cotton and one-half com. Finally he commenced 
drifting down on raising cotton only and buying everything else^ AB he kept 
drifting down on that and I was going up, after about 10 years ne came and 
acknowledged, “ Your plan is the best." 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He adopted your plan?—A. Yes, sir. I find corn is the 
strength of the farm. It strengthens the stock; fattens the pigs; the cow gives 
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more milk; hitch your team in, they can do something. If you have it to buy.it 
makes them weak. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) It rests the ground?—A. Yes, sir; and improves the 
ground. Plant pease and corn and all that, and cows and hogs and such as that 
could be raised. 

Q. What is your age?—A. Sixty-eight. 

Q. Have you been in Mississippi?—A. No, sir; only twice in my life. I had 2 
mules run away about 12 years ago, and I was down there then, but never lived 
there. 

Q. You think a similar success could be made by diversified agriculture in 
Mississippi, the same as in Tennessee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where you can raise cotton as you do where yon live?—A. Yes,sir. 
(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 23, woo. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PETER EDMONDSON, 

Farmer, Memphis, Tenn. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Peter Edmondson, 
fanner, was introduced as a witness at 11 a. in., and, being duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

tj. (By Senator Kyle.) Give your full name to the stenographer, please.— A, 
Peter Edmondson, No. 311 Main street, Memphis. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. I am a farmer. 

Q. What is your age?—A. My age is 46 years, 
y. Were you born a free man?—A. No, sir. 
y. Born in slavery, were you?—A. Yes. 

y. And was freed at the time the negroes were freed during the sixties?—A. Yes. 
y. Since that time what has been your occupation?—A. Well, part of my time 
I have worked for wages, until I became a married man, and after that I went to 
farming with my father and stayed with him until his death, 
y. Where did you work for wages?—A. Out in the seventh district. 

Q. By the month, yon mean?—A. Yes. 

y. What did you get per month?—A. I got $15 per month. I was the regular 
wagoner on the farm. 

y. Were you able to save some money during those days?—A. I did not save 
much during those days. 

0: How old were you when you were married?—A. Twenty-one years of age. 
y . Did you then rent a farm?—A. No. sir; I remained with my father. I stayed 
with him until his death, and after his death I took charge. 

0. During this time you were engaged in cotton raising?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you understood that business?—A. Yes. 

y. When did you begin renting on your own account?—A. It was in 1884 I 
began renting on my account. 

Q. Where was that?—A. That was over on the Tennessee Midland road, in the 
ninth district. 

Q. Were you able to make good cotton there?—A. Yes. 
y. How much to the acre?—A. I was upon pretty good land there, and I was 
working for J. C. Rogers. He was a stockman and he would rent it to me, when 
1 would reverse it as the clover died out on it. I made about a bale—nearly a 
bale—to the acre on clover land—thin land. I made 21 bales of cotton on about 
20 acres. 

. if w\ l , at was cot (-° n worth during 1866?—A. It was staple quality, what we 
called Allen cotton; it was worth all the way from 10 to 13 cents, according to 
the grade or staple. The Allen staple was not so large, but was as long. 

rV Mr. Smyth.) This cotton was long staple?— A. Yes. 
him u tlurd Da ^° r ^ YLE ^ Were you working on shares?—A. Yes; I was giving 

Giving a third and you did all the work?—A. Yes. 
furnished your own team?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Ratchfoed.) And he furnished nothing hut land?— A. Yes. 

(By 8enator Kylk.) Yon furnished rations and wood?—A. Yes. 

CJ wii (-kings ordinarily furnished?—A. Yes. 
t-w t w ® re y° u to get out even under these circumstances?—A. Yes; 
that year I got out; then I made on rice $800. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) You were more than oven then?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Well, did yon have a disposition to save that money 
then?—A. Yes: I saved up until I bought a good wagon and pair of mules, and 
when they put up the Tennessee road over there I had the misfortune to lose both. 
I gave $125 for a large mare mule I got. 

Q. You rented under these conditions for a number of years, did you?—A. Yes; 
not at that place; he never allowed to but one year, then reversed it. 

Q, You have been renting off and on from that time to this, have you?—A. I 
quit renting. Then I came down here to G. R. Conner, and went to working on 
shares with him to get a stake again. 

Q. You are beginning over, so to speak, now?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you think by the samo kind of economy practiced in the past that you 
can get ahead?—A. Yes; that is what I am trying to do. I worked 3 years, and 
I made 20 bales of cotton a year. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What part of that was your own?—A. Half of that 


was my own. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) So you had 10 bales to sell this last year?— A. Yes. 

Q. That would amount to how much a bale?—A. All the way from $38 to $38. 

Q. Nearly $400?—A. Yes. 

Q. During this time were yon able to raise some garden truck and keep a pig or 
two?—A. Yes, sir. I bought two male pigs for $5, and I just weighed them, and 
they weigh 213 pounds one and 210 the other. 

Q. So you were able to save part of this sum of money each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, with ordinary good luck, so to speak, in the.course of 3 or 4 years you 
will 1)0 able to buy a piece of land?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your ambition?—A. That is my ambition; yes. I have got a good 
family, and I work them hard. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) How large is your family?—A. I have 8 boys. 

Q. All working?—A. I have 3 of age; the balance of them are working. 

0. Your wife work in the field?—A. Yes. 

Q. Got any daughters?—A. They are not with me. 

Q. Did yon work them in the field when yon had them?—A. Yes; I worked 
them in the field to the full extent. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) That is good education for them?—A. Yes. You will 
never find any in the workhouse or penitentiary when you work them in the field. 

Q. You also sent them to school?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the school facilities?—A. Well, they are pretty good, you might 
say. I sent them over to Mount Zion, over there; they have a good teacher over 
there. 


O. Average about 3 months in the year, do they?—A. Yes; the time is pretty 
well out now, and they must come in'. 

Q. You think the ambition you possess in regard to yourself anil family is a 
characteristic of your race?—A. Yes. 

G, You think they generally work to get ahead?—A. Well, the majority do, 
and then there is a part that do not, that just want to come out even, and then 
start again, but that is not my ambition. I do not like that. 

Q. Do you think that the opportunities for a colored man are better in the 
country than in the town?—A. I would take my own in the country before I would 
in town; yes. I believe a man can make a better living in the country. If he is 
a man of my standing, wants to farm and wants to work for a living, I believe 
the country is his place. 

Q. Sometimes in town there is a little more cash return?—A. Yes. 

Q. More amusements, etc., for the time being, but in the end they do not save 
as much?—A. No, sir. The dollar comes this week and goes Saturday night. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What part of your success uo you owe to your large 
family? How much—in other words, would you have been able to accumulate as 
much as yon have accumulated if you had but yourself and wife and a couple of 
children to support?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Has every colored farmer the same number of children—the same opportu¬ 
nities—that you have?—A. They have the same opportunities that I have— the 
wife and himself, yes, but do not have the children. 

Q. The children are a material help to the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, they are worth more than it costs to support them and clothe 
them?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It is a good investment to have a large famjly?— A. If a 
man has children he has peace at home and peace in the field. 

Q. Peace with mankind?—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed). 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. JEBOME HILL, 

Cotton Dealer, Memphis, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Jerome Hill, cotton 
dealer, Memphis, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 11.11 a. m., and, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You may state your full name and address.—A. 
Jerome Hill; Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. I am located at No. 334 Front 
street. 

Q. Your business?—A. I am a cotton dealer. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You advance to the planters in the country around?—A. 
No, not now. 

O. You receive consignments of cotton for sale?—A. No. 

Q. You discontinued that business?—A. Yes. I buy cotton and operate gin¬ 
neries. 

Q. What is the general opinion of the condition of the farmers here and plant¬ 
ers?—A. I think it has improved in the last few years somewhat. 

Q. Did it improve during the condition of 5-cent cotton—during that period?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not believe that cotton can be raised at 5 cents?—A. I know it can 
not and pay a profit to farmers. 

Q. What do you think it costs to raise cotton in this country?—A. I think the 
actual cost is about 5 cents, and in the hill country about 11. without any com¬ 
pensation for wear and tear of stock or utensils—I mean farming implements—or 
interest on investment. I think that would be the cost. 

Q. Do they use fertilizers in the hill country?—A. Not in this section. 

Q. (By Mr. Hatch ford.) What would bo the cost, including the cost of wear 
and tear of farming utensils?—A. It depends a great deal, I suppose, on what 
would be the care taken of them and purchasing the same. 

Q. With ordinary care and ordinary use would it increase the cost 1 cent a 
pound or half a cent a pound, do you think?—A. The profit, you mean? 

Q. The cost of producing it.—A. A half cent more. It is well enough to 
explain that. Two years ago it cost less to make cotton than this year, for all 
the outlay on a plantation that you have to make now has enhanced a great deal. 
For instance, I am paying about $4 for barlwd wire that I got for $1.75 two years 
ago. That applies to iron and everything in the industrial line. 

Q. And cotton is higher?—A. Yes; cotton is higher. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Well, on the whole, you think the condition of the plant¬ 
ers and farmers in this territory is better than it was a few years ago?—A. I think 
it is; I think it is improving some. 

Q. Can you say it is better than at any time since the war?—A. No; a little 
after the war I think it was a little better. Labor was more regular and more to 
be relied on. 

Q. And the price of cotton was higher immediately after the war?—A. Yes; 
for probably 5, (1, or 10 years. 

Q. Is land owned around here in large tracts?—A. Not so much so as it used to 
be. It is being cut up into smaller farms. 

Q. What percentage, Mr. Hill, of the farmers around here own their own 

> n A■ I never thought of that very closely. I can not answer that; or I 
should say—if you mean the white fanner or colored- 

Q. The white.—A. Oh, I should say 80 per cent of them own their farms, or 90 
per cent. 


Qr Now, can yon give us an idea of the number of farms under mortgage?— 
A. No. I want to say the mortgages have been greatly reduced in the last 13 
months, owing to the advance in cotton. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the colored labor in this section? Is it as 
satisfactory as it has been?—A. I do not believe it is. 

«. Are they leaving the farms?—A. Yes; too much so. 

■ to the towns and cities?—A. The last reports show it. Anticipat¬ 

ing that question, I sent over here to the schools a while ago to find out from 
«r. Gordon, superintendent of public schools here, how it was in Memphis. I 
“ I 7 y to s »y that there seems to be a disposition to go to the towns amongst 
plantati I)U ° Ple ’ 40 80 4116 Potations. Iknow that to be the case on my own 
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Q. Wliat is the custom of hiring labor on the farms here? Is it on the share 
system or the tenant system?—A. The plantations are run differently; some 
rent; most of them are run on the tenant system, but some people, run them and 
pay cash for the labor. 

tj. Which is the most satisfactory to the landlord?—A. Well, I cannot tell you. 
I think running it, paying cash for labor, the most satisfactory; I have tried them 
both. 

Q. Does the land that is rented out to the tenant receive the same attention as 
it would und r the care of the landlord?—A. No, sir. That is the objection to 
the tenant system; that is the most serious objection. 

Q. The tenant generally objectB to taking any advice in regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion of crops?—A. Well, he may take advice very well, but he would not attend to 
the protection of the property as you would if you took care of it yourself. 

Q. Is there a disposition on the part of the colored people to buy farms?—A. I 
do not think the tendency on the part of the colored people to buy farms has very 
much increased. From my experience I can not tell you. 

Q. Do they find it difficult to buy land?—A. No; they can buy land. 

Q. And land will be sold as readily as to the whites?—A. Yes. Speaking about 
this going to town, I want to show you this. The scholastic population of Mem¬ 
phis between the ages of 6 and 21 is 12.352 whites and 13,564 colored. 

Q. More colored children in the schools than whites?—A. The scholastic 
population shows 1,200 more colored children than white children. I do not 
know whether or not there are that many more in the schools. 

Q. That is the school district of Memphis?—A. The. city of Memphis. I got 
this anticipating that question. I wanted to know myself, and I sent over to 
Mr. Gordon's office, and there is the paper he sent me. 

Q. Those schools are supported by the taxes of the people of Memphis?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What proportion of the taxes are paid by the colored people?—A. Very little; 
I can not tell you. 

Q. Is it 10 per cent?—A. I do not believe it is. Ninety per cent of the taxes in 
support of the schools are paid by the white people of Memphis, and the colored 
people are enjoying the privileges of the whites. 

Q. So every opportunity is given by the white people of Memphis to educate 
the colored people at the expense of the white people?—A. Yes, and I think at 
the expense of {impropriety of the colored people; I really think their coming to 
town is a great injury to them. I think if they will stay out and be farmers— 
they have district schools in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and they could 
attend these schools just as well, but they have a great big hobby to come to town 
to be educated. 

Q. That, they think, brings them to social equality?—A. No; I think they 
become discontented. 

Q. Their object in getting an education, you think, is to bring them on an 
equality with the whites?—A. Well, I do not know what the colored mail thinks. 
Probably he may think it will do it. 

Q. You heard the testimony of Mr. Mason?—A. I did not hear the first part, 
what he said about that. I was very much interested in the last part of it. 

Q. You consider him one of the old-school negroes?—A. Yes. 

Q. They also learned the l>est industry during slavo days?—A. Yes; it is very 
marked. On my own plantation, 5 miles in the country, thero are a few bf the 
old ones. They are very well satisfied, happy and contented about things, and 
the younger ones are very discontented and want to be roaming. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle, j The old ones have industrial habits already formed?— 
A. Yes. The others are inclined to be idle. 

Q. That was his own testimony?—A. They are inclined to stick their hands in 
their pockets after making $3; go to town and spend it. They go out and work 
a few days and then return to the village and lead a happy i go-easy life until 
their money is gone. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The colored man doesn't control the children as well as 
the old slave parents did?—A. No; they don’t. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Duringthedays of slavery the children werosomewhat 
under the guidance of masters?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards forming industrious habits?-A. Yes; and moral habits, too. 

Q. And since that time they seem to love to drift?—A. Yes. Some darkies work 
very well indeed, and some of tho labor amounts to nothing at all; they won’t work. 




very largely. I have what I call wage hands. I raise wheat, grain, 
hogs with wage hands. 
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Q. And pay tho hands by the week or month?—A. Pay by the month, or by the 
week; I hire by the month. 

Q. What wages do yon pay every month? 

The Witness. For the men? 

Q. Yes.—A. Ten dollars. 

Q. And found?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many men do you employ as farmers?—A. Six to ten. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You furnish them houses?—A. Yes. 

0. Wood?—A. Yes, board and everything; have their meals cooked for them. 

Q. Furnish firewood?—A. Yes; I furnish everything—houses, everything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) Do you find that more advantageous than farming 
on shares?—A. Well, yes. The farm is one of the older ones, which has deteri¬ 
orated for want of attention, but I am endeavoring to reclaim it. It is 50 miles 
north of here, noar Bolivar, Tenn. It was very fertile during the time of our fore¬ 
fathers and quickly responded to the agriculturalists of the early times. It was 
a very prosperous country early in the century. Your Mr. Kyle speaks of this 
country as being broken and thin, but it was a fine country in the early days. 
Some of the tenants on this place have been there over half a century. The place 
was one of the first settled in Hardaman County, and there have been three gene¬ 
rations of colored people there. 

Q. How largo is that plantation?—A. Three thousand acres. My wife inherited 
it. Tliereisotie old darkythere now who has been there 68 years; was bom there; 
sho is around the house now feeding the chickens. 

Q. Do you regard the condition of the colored man as improved to-day over 
that of slavery?—A. I am going to answer that in two ways. I am glad he is 
free. I do not believe he is improving now. 

Q. I)o the white people pay the same attention to the family training of the 
colored people as they did in those days?—A. No, sir; that is the trouble about it. 
The colored people won’t live in the yards with the white people; they want to 
get out by themselves. It is hafd to keep your servants anti help on the place. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) Perhaps he feels absolved from responsibility around?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) The claim that is sometimes made as regards their 
moral training during times of slavery is correct, is it, that the owner of the 
slaves, and often his wife and family, looked to them in that respect and exer¬ 
cised considerable care and caution that their morals were preserved?—A. I know 
that to have been tho case. 

Q. That is true, is it?—A. Yes; I was raised on a plantation. 

Q. Let me ask you another question. Is the cost of colored labor higher to-day 
on the farms than the cost of maintaining the colored labor during slave times? 
Do they live better to-day?—A. The colored man doesn’t live as well. 

Q. The cost, then, is necessarily lower than it was in those days?—A. Yes; take 
it on the average. I have not been there in a good many years. I was very much 
astonished to see how things go down. It was their own business; they had abso¬ 
lute control and let things go to waste. Their rations are so much confined to 
bacon and corn meal. You know—when they were in slave times—they had a 
cow and they had milk, and they would get different kinds of vegetables and 
everything to eat, and for a few years after the war they lived very well; but they 
let down in that; they don’t keep up the garden, do not keep up the house, and 
they have no pride. 

Q. To make your answer perfectly clear I will ask the question in another way: 
Did it cost the slave owner more under slavery to support the darky than he pays 
him under wages for his labor?—A. I understand wnat you mean. It cost min 

more. 



Memphis, Tbnn., March 23, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. J. A. MANSON, 

Farmer, Saulsbury, Tenn. 

id The snbcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. J. A. Manson, farmer, 
ot Saulsbury, Tenn., was introduced as a witness at 11.30 a. in., and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What is your address, Mr. Manson?—A. Sanlsbury, 
Tenn. 

Q. What section of the State is this?—A. It is 57 miles east of this, on the 
Southern road, 

Q. What is your vocation?—A. Fanner. 

Q. Were you born in the locality where you now reside?—A. No, sir. I was 
born in Georgia, about 25 miles from Atlanta. 

Q. You were a farmer there, were you not?—A. Well, I was not old enough to 
farm. I was on the farm there; my father farmed very extensively. 

Q. So fanning has been your life avocation?—A. Yes. Well, I do not know. 
I have been in politics a good deal, and have been United States marshal. 

Q. Yon have produced cotton and cereals, I presume, for many years?—A. 
Yes; for several years now. I taught school a good while, for a while; for sev¬ 
eral years now I have been producing cotton. 

Q. The section where yon now reside is especially well adapted to cotton, is 
it?—A. Well, as well as any section in this country. The lands are not as rich as 
the bottom lands down here. 

Q. You own your own farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how large a plantation is it?—A. Well, I own 8; I own about 2,500 
acres in all. 

Q. How much cotton does your land produce, on an average?—A. I think about 
a bale to 34 acres. 

Q. So you would not call yours one of the best cotton-producing farms?—A. 
No, sir. Well, say 3 acres—I think a bale to 3 acres. The average in our county, 
up there, I expect, is about a bale to 4 acres. 

<j. Do you produce cotton yourself by hired help, or let out land to tenants?— 
A. I produce it in three ways. I generally keep about a half a dozen hands. 
Then I rent two places to negroes; then I have got some working on shares— 
halves we call it. 

S . What is this share plan?—A. I furnish everything—the mules, feed of the 
es. and everything, and get half the profit. 

Q, You furnish mules, too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Furnish everything?—A. Furnish all plow tools, wagons—everything of tha f 
sort. 


Q. What wages do you pay the hired help?—A. I pay about §8 a month. 

Q. Men, are they?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these men you employ raise cotton, or what?—A. Well, I employ on a 

S I ace of that size, on my upper farm of about 2,000 acres—a good deal of that I 
o not cultivate. I allow cattle up there which I keep as rangu cattle. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What do they get besides §8 a month from you? Do you 
feed them?—A. Yes. 

Furnish houseroom and wood?—A. Furnish houseroom, firewood, every¬ 
thing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Cook for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you find that you can raise cotton at the present prices by this hired 
help, do you?—A. I do not think I could if I did not need the help for something 
else, you know. These tenants and other croppers do not want to work to keep 
the place up, keep the fences up, and everything of that sort. 

Q. And fertilizing and so on?—A. Yes. Well, we have never used any fertil¬ 
izer up there. I am going to use 8 tons this year, and try it. 

Q. Except barnyard fertilizer?—A. No; I bought 6 tons of commercial fertil¬ 
izer this year. 

Q. You raise wheat and corn?—A. No, sir. I raise corn, and I planted a con¬ 
siderable acreage of wheat year before last, but the winter of 1898-99 was terri¬ 
bly cold and killed it. Nearly all had a wheat crop last year, but it did not 
amount to much. 


Q. How about cattle, horses, and mules? Do you raise many of them?—A. I 
have not raised any mules; only I have 1 or 2 young mules there. 

Q. You use these animals, do you not, in raising cotton?—A. Yes. 

Q. You buy them?—A. Yes. I have 2 mule colts there. 

Q. Well, what I want to get at is this: Do you think it is more economical to 
buy them than to produce them?—A. No, sir; I do not. I have owned that big 
farm out there but a few years—4 or 5 years—and I know it is more economical 
to raise them. 


Q. And to make a success of agriculture you think diversified fanning is the 
best plan?—A. Yes. I have my sheep and cattle—90 head of cattle—e&d to those 
tenants of mine I furnish milch cows and charge nothing for it. 

Q. 'Cattle are profitable, are they not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Sheep also?—A. Yes; sheep also. 

Q. And yon could raise the mules you need for cotton fanning?—A. And ought 
to do it. 

Q. And raise all your own meat on the farm, I presume?—A. Yes. I don’t 
reckon my meat cost me 2 cents last year. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Two cents a pound?—A. Yes. Then I have a range out 
there. I turned about 25 hogs out last fall when the aconis began to fall and I 
did not see them from the 1st of October until about the middle of January: 
they were 3 or 4 miles up on the hills. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) All fat when you saw them?—A. Yes. 

y. Well, would you call your farming generally successful?—A. Yes. I have 
not really made any money on the farm since I bought it. It had gone down 
considerably, being rented year after year. For 4 or 5 years I improved the 
house and everything on it, and I do not reckon I have gotten any more money 
than I have paid out on it so far. 

Q. But you have made money, liarring improvements?—A. Oh, yes; I think so; 


some. 

y. And the money taken in on the farm you invested in improvements?—A. I 
have made some this year. I have not sold the cotton yet; I am waiting for 10 
cents. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) The place would sell for more than yon paid for it on 
account of the improvements?—A. Yes. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you find agricultural lands advancing somewhat in 
price?—A. Well, not much. They would if the price of cotton kept up this way 
a year or two; hut when cotton is down to 5 cents—a great many fanners did not 
get as much as 5 cents a pound for any cotton sold year before last. 

y. You can not raise cotton at 5 cents?—A. No, sir. 

y. What do you think is the minimum cost of production?—A. If a man hires 
hands and pays $3 a month he can not raise it for less than 7 cents on lands that 
produce what ours do—about 3 acres to the bale. 

y. Bo, dnring these years when cotton was 4 and 5 cents, and 5 and 6 cents, the 
farmer was not really getting out even in cotton?—A. No, sir; and the tenants 
had to live very hard. Wages had to be held back, and they could not let them 
go. A family might be more than $00 in debt and probably would not pay out. 
Now, a man can not raise cotton at 5 cents in our section. He may do it down 
in the Mississippi bottom where there is a larger number of bales to the acre,. 
but I doubt that. 

y. How about the school facilities in your region for both white and colored?— 
A. Well, just the same, sir; but the negro does not. take much interest in school. 
As a general thing, we have about 4 mouths a year, 2 months in winter and 2 in 
summer. 

y. Colored teachers?—A. Yes. They do not want anybody else, and we let 
them have their own way about it. 

Q. The white people pay the tax?—A. Yes. 

y. You think there is a disposition among the colored people to accumulate 
property—mules, horses, wagons, and land?—A. Not much. There are a few up 
there, good old negroes, as we call them, that have farms; negroes about grown 
before the war. 

y. Naturally industrious?—A. Yes; but the negroes get worse all the time, and 
the whole business is more and more immoral every year. It is my opinion there 
is not one negro girl in our county f8 years old that is virtuous, and the negro 
mini just tho same. The married ones are just the same as the others, and the 
preachers are just as bad as the others. I stayed out on my farm all last year, 
and my family lived in town, and I talked with the older ones about it, tried to 
get them to do better. The majority of the church people are on the other side, 
hut I am very sorry to see it; it is just that way. 

.Q' (By Mr. Ratchford.) That is a startling statement, is it not, regarding the 
virtue of the colored people?—A. It is, yes. 

Q. Do you think farm life is conducive to these results?—A. Well, I do not 
tlpnk that. 

y. Are they more moral in the city?—A. I do not know much about them in 
the cities, but it just seems to be in them—the married men and preachers. There 
w a preacher there within a mile of me, and ho had a sister come there and live 
with him. Well, she had a baby; then they had him up in church and he was 
tunied out, but is back again. 

y. Are those people who practice this immorality educated to any extent? 
nave they a common-school education?—A. This man can read and write. 

'*• I speak of them generally?—A. Well, a good many of them—no. six. A boy 
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gets to be 14 or 15 years old, and he don't want to go to school, and the parents 
don’t make thorn. They would rather run away and do nothing in the summer. 

Q. Do you think that better school facilities and consequently^ better educa¬ 
tion would tend to improve the morals of those people?—A. I am afraid not, sir; 
I am afraid not. For 30 years we have given them just the same advantages in 
the public schools as the. whites have had, given a pro rata of all the taxes paid. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You think if a man is bad. the more education he has 
the worse he is off?—A. That is it, and when you get one that can read and write 
and cipher a little he don't want to work on a farm any more. » 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) Well, I can understand how a limited education 
will not improve morals, so long as the sun-oundings remain what they are, but 
with that higher education, would the tendency not bo toward a higher standard, 
and consequently more decency, better morals?—A. Well, I hope so, sir; but I 
have, almost lost confidence in regard to their morals. There is a preacher out 
here in this country who said this: " I know you girls are nearly all going wrong, 
but I want yon to confine yourself to the members of this church." A great many 
of them have syphilis. There is a negro on my place of about 21 years now. I 
had a man on my place last year that I thought was an excellent man. I was a 
little surprised at him. Along before Christmas he was picking cotton and he 
said it was no harm for a married man to monkey with other women if no harm 
came of it. I found out he had been at it, I thought if there was a straight 
negro in the whole country that was one. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do many negroes that have a little education commit 
forgery? Do you have trouble of that kind?—A. When I was United States 
marshal we had a good deal of it in the pension business. 

Q. A little knowledge enabled them to commit forgery?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Are there many in the State penitentiary for forgery?—A. Yes, sir. I do 
not know about that. I notice that 75 or 30 per cent of the negroes in the Georgia 
penitentiary can read and write, and that is a very large proportion—much larger 
proportion than there is among the negroes out of the penitentiary. 

Q. That has been cited as a frequent crime among educated negroes.—A. We 
had a great many when I was United States marshal. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) What percentage of the colored people in the peni¬ 
tentiary compared to the total number of convicts?—A. I suppose 75 per cent or 
maybe 80 per cent. 

Q. What is the percentage in the State of the white to the colored?—A. Maybe 
334 per cent colored in the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Two-thirds white?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) Two to one?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In the penitentiary they are 3 to 1 colored?—A. Yes, sir. 
If we were to take up every negro guilty of bigamy there would be 100 in our 
county. They get tired of one woman and go and marry another, and you can 
not prove anything. 

Q. So it is quietly overlooked?—A. Yes, sir. I am very sorry to Bee it. Several 
years ago an old before-the-war negro talked to me. He had several grown 
daughters, and lie talked to me about it, and he said, “ They are all gone wrong,” 
and tears ran down his face; he said it was not that way before the war. Soon 
after the old negro went crazy and died, and I think that is what killed him, the 
way his family went wrong. Their morals are 10 times worse than liefore the 
war. Negro women themselves—if a negro had a bastard child they had nothing 
to do with him before the war; now it makes no difference. A negro man would 
just as soon marry a woman with 3 or 4 bastard children as anybody eke. It 
makes no difference now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Does this condition prevail generally throughout the 
8onth?—A. I am afraid it does. 

Q. In Georgia?—A. I have not lived in Georgia since the war. 

Q. You have had quite a wide experience, being United States marshal and 
traveling over tho country, so yon are generally conversant with the situation?— 
A. Yes, Bir; and I have had some negroes to bring down from Jackson to work 
their terms in Georgia, that had syphilis so bad yon could not stay in the same 
house with them. 

Q. Jackson, Tenn.?—A. Jackson, Tenn. There are 2 Federal courts in this 
division, 1 at Jackson and 1 here. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) Is it your opinion that the presentstate of the colored 
man in the South—his presence here—operates ugainst the investment of Northern 
capital in your country and the immigration of Northern people?—A* I think so. 

Q, D6es it operate to a large extent in your opinion?— A. I think it does. The 
Northern man comes down and settles among us, and he has not as much use for 
the negroes as we have; is not as patient with them. 
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9 . (By Mr. Smyth.) He does not understand their characteristics?—A. He 
thinks every man ought to obey the law. I think we made a mistake in this 
country soon after the war in overlooking these things. We ought to have brought 
them right down to the law, but it was not done. The negro steals a hog ana he 
gets off a heap lighter than the white man. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Do you agree with the previous witness that negro 
labor was more costly to'the planters of the South before emancipation than it is 
at the present time?—A. Not altogether, when you take into consideration the 
much better control we had them under before the war. I do not think it was 
more costly; you could control them. 

Q. You think that was worth something?—A. A great deal. 

Q. Speaking of labor alone, was their labor cheaper or dearer in those days than 
it is to-day?—A. I think it was dearer in those days. The negroes were taken a 
great deal better care of. If a negro got sick, dangerously sick, they took him 
right in the house and looked after him. Then, on my father’s farm every grown 
negro man with a family had a cotton patch of his own to buy his Sunday clothes 
with and little extra things. They had plenty to eat and wear and they dressed 
better than they do now on Sunday. Of course some have prospered and edu¬ 
cated themselves, but taking the whole race, I am satisfied they were better off 
beforo the war. 

Q. Do you believe that it is a mistake for the negro to branch out in the pro¬ 
fessions rather than confine himself to agriculture?—A. No, sir; not if he is ca¬ 
pable. 

Q. You think these avenues ought to be opened to him and that he should avail 
himself of them?—A. Yes, sir; and we have some pretty good negro lawyershere. 

Q. It is claimed by some that the farm is the natural vocation of the negro.—A. 
It is for nineteen out of twenty of them. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi,e.) Have yon facilities for the higher education of the 
negro in Tennessee?—A. Yes, sir; the Fisk University at Nashville. 

Q. Supported by the State in whole or in part?—A. In part only. 

Q. Have you observed these graduates as they have gone back into private life, 
as to their habits, their success?—A. I have never seen a great many of them. I 
was in the legislature several times with negroes who behaved themselves well. 

Q. You think these educated negroes who come from the higher schools are 
elevated in their morals as well as in their educational qualifications?—A. I am 
not certain about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you find that, education among the negroes on the 
farm tends to elevate them in a moral souse?—A. No; and it never will until the 
preachers do better; they are as bad as any. You can not expect children to be 
more moral than their parents. The mothers in any nation shape the morals of 
the children. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tf.nn., March 93, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. T. F. HUTCHINSON, 

Reprexentative. of American Cotton Company. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. in., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. T. F. Hutchinson was 
introduced as a witness at 11.57 a. m., ana, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows; 

Q- (By Senator Kyle.) Will yon please state your name and post-offloe 
address?—A. T. F. Hutchinson, 61 Porter Bnilding, Memphis, Tenn. 

y. What is your vocation?—A. I represent the American Cotton Company, 
round lap bale system. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) What advantage do you claim for the round bale?—A. 
From what standpoint? The farmers’standpoint? 

y. Yes,sir.—A. He gets more money from it; for a given grade of cottoninthe 
round bale he gets more money than for the same grade in the square bale, 
y. Is that the fact in Memphis?—A. That is the fact in Memphis territory, 
y. Are any round bales received here at Memphis?—A. Yes. sir; some were 
received here during past seasons, shipped in here to factors by parties who were 
mortgaged to the factors; but nearly ail the round lap bales are sold direct, and 
do not have to go to Memphis. 
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Q. Was that which was sold here sold at a higher price than the square bale?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Is there any objection on the part of foreign spinners to the. round bale?— 
A. None that I know of. 

Q. Is it a fact that any of the brokers here or elsewhere have instructions to 
avoid the round bale and not ship it?—A. Not that I know of. I have had appli¬ 
cations from a good many brokers here to buy round lap bales. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in sampling or boring into the round bale?—A. No 
difficulty in sampling, taking out a samplo as in other bales. *> 

Q. That is only from the outer bale. Is there any way of sampling into the 
core?—A. No. 

Q. So bales that are false packed could not 1)6 detected before shipment?—A. It 
is not necessary to bore them. The American Cotton Company guarantee the 
bale to the spinner. 

Q. How can they do that if they sell their presses?—A. They have not sold any 
presses. 

Q. They simply lease these presses to ginners?—A. Yes. 

Q. On a royalty of how much?—A. Twenty cents a hundred. 

Q. Equivalent to SI a bale?—A. Yes; if the bale weighs 500 pounds. 

Q. The planter has to pay SI extra to have his bale put up under the round bale 
system?—A. Yes; and that is paid back in the premium over the old system. 

Q. What is the premium?—A. Forty-five points. 

Q. Is that universally allowed?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Do you believe any round bale cotton has been sold at the same price as 
square bale cotton?—A. I have heard of none. 

Q. How many bales in the Memphis district were put up in the round lap bale 
last year?—A. I could not quote the figures definitely, but about 75,000. 

Q. Why will not your company sell their presses to the farmer?—A. The farmer 
would not buy them. 

Q. Well, to the ginner?—A. He would not buy them. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because they are afraid of the compress interest. 

Q. Have they been offered to them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They refuse to buy them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would be the selling price?—A. I am not able to answer that question. 
I have nothing to do with the manufacturing department and do not know the 
cost of the press. 

Q. Yon do not know the price at which it was offered to the people?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Perhaps the price was prohibitory?—A. You may take any lessee that we 
have had for the past 3 or :i years, and make him a proposition to sell the press at 
$500 and take away the protection of the American Cotton Company, and ho 
would tell you that he did not want it at any price. 

Q. What is the protection?—A. An agreement guaranteeing this premium. 

Q. On every bale sold?—A. Yes; andthe American Cotton Company stands ready 
to buy it any day, if offered, with that premium added. This cotton agreement, 
however, does not bind the ginner or farmer to sell a single bale to the American 
Cotton Company. He may Hell where he pleases. It is simply a guaranteed 
market for his round bale with the premium. 

Q. If he will pay the dollar extra?—A. Yes, wo guarantee the $2.25. 

O. Does not the farmer, under the round hale system, use much less bagging 
and ties than on the square bales?—A. He uses no ties at all. 

Q. And he uses very light bagging, much lighter?—A. Lighter, yes, 

Q. Does not the fanner now on the square bale make a handsome profit on the 
bagging and ties on the hale?—A. I do not know. He makes something on the 
bagging and ties. The price of bagging and ties has gone up with the price of 
cotton. 


Q. Does he not make at least 100 per cent profit on the cost of the bagging and 
ties under the square bale system?—A. I do not think he does. 

Q. I think you will find that he makes 100 per cent profit on the bagging and 
ties on the square bale; he makes almost the, preminm yon offer on trie round 
bale. He loses that on the round bale system.—A. It is very strange then that 
the farmer should patronize the round system at all, is it not? 

Q. Yes, I think it is.—A. As a matter of fact, we do not require the ginner to 
dispense with his sqnare bale press. It is left in place, and the round bale press 
is put in the same building, and he gives the farmer his choice as to the round 
bale or the square bale. The farmer hauls in 1,500 pounds of seed cotton. He gins 
it, ha* it put up in the sqnare bale, pays the ginning charges, sells the cotton. 
He does the same thing with the round lap bale, pays the ginning charge and the 
20 cents per 100 pounds royalty. Ho counts the money derived from the two 
systems and finds he has more money for the cotton put up in the round lap bale, 
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The compress people always figure on the bagging and ties, figuring against the 
round bale. That is the teat that you can not figure against. The farmer does 
his own figuring on that. That is the actual test of the two systems. 

Q. Does the round bale enjoy tho compress rates of freight?—A. I think it does. 
I think, however, it should enjoy the commodity rates. 

Q. Have you experimented and proven to your satisfaction that more pounds 
in the round bale condition can be loaded into a car than of the compressed cot¬ 
ton?—A. Yes, sir; beyond any doubt. 

Q. Yon think that fact is established?—A. No question about it. If you take 
Oakland. Miss., 40 or 50 miles below here, we had a press put in there last year 
and operated. You can take 50.000 pounds of cotton in the round lap bales and 
put it in 1 box car and tho mill men in the East break the seal. It does not have 
to go to Memphis to he compressed and sampled, weighed in there, reweighed, 
and resampled. Take the same number of pounds in square bales: That would 
be 100 bales weighing 500 each. It takes 4 box cars of the same size and capacity 
to bring that 100 bales to Memphis to the compress. After it is landed here it is 
unloaded, trucked into the compress shed, insured, compressed, loaded back into 
tin? car, and it then lakes 2 cars to carry that 100 bales or 50,000 pounds to the 
Eastern mills. You have to use fi cars in handling that 50,000 pounds of cotton, 
while in our system we use 1 car light from the farm to the mill. 

Q. You say the American Cotton Company guarantees the grade of cotton put 
up under your system. They guarantee the honesty of the ginnor?—A. We have 
a contract, whereby the ginnor guarantees the American Cotton Company against 
false packing. 

Q. If one-half, two-thirds, or three-fourths of the crop was put up by the 
American Cotton Company's system would it not, become a trust and monopoly?— 
A. I do not, see why it should. 

Q. If that became a universal way of handling cotton no one could put up cot¬ 
ton in the round-bale system except, by paying tribute to the American Cotton 
Company?—A. That is right. 

(^. It would, therefore, become a trust if they controlled the manner of han¬ 
dling cotton. They will not sell presses?—A. They will sell the presses. 

Q. Assuming that one-halt or three-fourths of the cotton is put up that way, 
and suppose the spinners want it that way, the planter is under tribute to the 
American Colton Company for §1 a bale?—A. Yes, sir. 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

0. Would they not become a gigantic monopoly?—A. No. sir: it can never get 
anything beyond 20 cents per 100. They can not control the cotton crop. 

Q. < >nco they establish the fact that that is the way to put up cotton and convince 
the buyers that they want the cotton put up that way they can change the terms 
of the lease and make a higher price?—A. No, sir; the contracts are for the life of 
the patent. They could reduce it, but could never mako it any higher. The only 
way it could he a trust would be for the cotton company to make a contract 
whereby the fanner would bo forced to sell them all the cotton. There in noth¬ 
ing in the contract that requires the farmer or ginner to sell a single pound of 
cotton to the American Cotton Company. 

Q. What is the capital of the American Cotton Company?—A. if!, 000,000. 

(J. Who is president?—A. John E. Searles. 

fj. He was formerly treasurer of the American sugar trust?—A. He was treas¬ 
urer of the American Sugar Refilling Company. 

tj. Connected with Mr. Haveineyer in the sugar business?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q- As treasurer of that concern?—'A. Yes, sir. 

tj. That is commonly known as tho sugar trust, is it not?—A. I think so: yes, 
sir. 


Q. I et ns assume that the American Cotton Company’s halo null average 500 
pounds; assume the crop is 12,000,000 hales, and assume, that the American Cot¬ 
ton Company controlled the baling ol' 9,000,000 bales. That makes an income to 
the American Cotton Company of $9.000,000?—A. Yes, sir, If they have increased 
the value of that 0,000,000 bales $1.50 or $2 a bale by this new process, they are 
entitled to it, are they not? 

Q. You think they are dividing with the fanner?—A. Yes, sir. The farmer is 
the only man wo figure with at all. 

Q. If they make $9,000,000 under their capitalization, I suppose they could 
declare a dividend of 150 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. The round hale is the only.com- 
petitor that the square bale lias. We have never located a round-bale press at any 
point where it did not raise the price of square-bale cotton from one-fourth to one- 
naif cent per pound. That fact can be proven beyond question by the farmer and 


Q. How was that brought about?—A. The city cotton buyer has an arrange¬ 
ment with some local merchant generally, or in large towns they have special 
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buyers to bny cotton and ship into Memphis. They are given limits every day— 
what price to pay during the day. They pay these buyers. I think, 50 cents a 
bale commission—perhaps 25 cents. Some are paid a salary. When the round 
bale starts up and puts a premium on, it raises the price of cotton. The Memphis 
cotton buyer telephones his agent raising the limit a quarter of a cent per pound, 
and in many cases one-h^lf cent per pound. They have to do that to got any square- 
bale cotton at that point. 

Q. Does that lead to any increase in the price of round bale? Do they still keep 
the price 45 points above the price of the square-bale cotton?—A,, Not always. 

Q. I understand they guarantee 45 points above the price of square-bale cot¬ 
ton?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yon have supposed a case where he telephones down and advances the price 
a quarter of a cent?—A. We have to increase to stay in the market. 

Q. You are satisfied with 20 points advance?—A. If he raises his limit we have 
to raise ours. 

Q. Proportionately, a quarter or one-eighth, possibly?—A. We could not do any 
business with one-eighth above. 

Q. You do not always keep 45 points above?—A. Not always. Where there is 
a stiff fight made to shut the round bale out, and they get the price too high we 
let them have it until they get tired of it. 

Q. Then you do not always carry out your contract or agreement of 45 points 
above?—A. Yes; because the prices are based on quotations of the regular cotton 
market. Memphis territory prices are based on Memphis quotations. Because a 
man comes up and raises the price one-fourth of a cent at Oakland, that particu¬ 
lar case does not change the market quotation in Memphis. 

Q. It affects the individual seller of cotton at that point. Ho has paid the Ameri¬ 
can Cotton Company SI a bale. He has put up his cotton in the round bale under 

a guarantee that he is to get 45 points above the-A. (Interrupting.) Memphis 

quotations. 

Q. Then you do not carry out the contract?—A. Yes, sir; because the contract 
is based on market quotations and not on speculative prices. 

Q. The man that is putting up his cotton in round Dales does not receive $2.25 
above the square-bale cotton, because he may not get more than 20 points above— 
hardly get his money back?—A. Whenever lie does not get his dollar back he does 
not patronize the round bale further. 

Q. Of course, if he does not get more than his dollar back there is no induce¬ 
ment for him to use the round-bale system?—A. I have one cotton buyer here 
that used our presses last season. This man buys for Eastern mills; he is an 
exporter, and I suppose he ought to know his business. He handles cotton both 
for our spinners and for foreign spinners. He also owns plantations and country 
f stores. Ji e was , s0 we u pleased with the round-bale business last year that he is 
gding to put in 20 gin plants this year as an investment, with round bales. 

, Q. Wc had testimony yesterday from a cotton broker who buys 150,000 bales of 
cotton. He has instructions from customers, both East and foreign, to avoid the 
round bale.—A. Well, that man is interested in a compTess, and that same man is 
now trying to make arrangements with me to handle the round-bale cotton in 
this town. 

Q. He gave testimony that ho had instructions from the spinners on the other 
side? 

The Witness. Did you ever try the round bale? 

Mr. Smyth. No. 

The Witness. You are behind the times. 

Mr. Smyth. I am not willing to take a man's guarantee (500 miles away. 

The Witness. The only trouble we have had with round bales this year is that 
we can not get enough of them to fill our orders. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 23,19U0. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN W. EhDRIDGE, 

llillhouxe, Minn. 

The, subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met at the 
Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. John W. Eldridge, Hill- 
house, Miss., was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified ad fol¬ 
lows: 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State your full name and address.— A. .Tolm W. Eldridge, 
Hinhonse.Miss. 

Q. And your business?—A. I am retired from the sphere of active life. I am 
75 years old. I have been a great deal in public life—foreign countries, as consul, 
traveling a great deal—and have spent a great deal in seeing progress- 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) Are you a native of Tennessee?—A. Born here 75 years 
ago. 

Q. Born in Memphis?—A. Middle Tennessee. I have a brother hero. Judge 
Eldridge. 

I see your commission wish to know something about the negro—his condition 
in the days of slavery and his condition since that time, both educational and 
moral. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Those are very important facts, and what can you sug¬ 
gest for improvements?—A. 1 begin witli the fact, gentlemen, that 1 have been 
associated with the negro all my life. Before the war I was a considerable owner 
of slaves myself. I know his character, his characteristics, his nature, I think, 
and his possibilities. At the present time 1 think there has been a very great 
advance—in the last 5 years. In truth, the more you get the negro out of poli¬ 
tics—you understand, the more we can get him away from public assemblages 
and distract his mind from that—the faster he improves; ho gets better; he gets 
more in harmony with his surroundings, and I think in the last 5 or lOyearsI have 
seen a gradual advance. I have been a great deal on the plantation down there 
in Mississippi. My son has a thousand employed, I suppose, and I mix with them 
a great deal, and I think the negro is improving. I sit out there every Sunday 
morning right in front of the big Baptist Church which my son gave them— 
they have got a lodge in the upper story—and see men and children and women 
in that church all dressed as clean as white children here in town. It is won¬ 
derful the interest the mothers seom to take in their children in the way of 
dressing them. They are going dressed a great deal better than formerly. We 
sell goods down there at the plantation. My son has 2 stores with a large quan¬ 
tity of goods, and we buy as nice goods there and sell as nice goods to the negro; 
anil the quality ol' goods many of the negro men and women buy when they come 
in there is very good. They buy the very best class of underclothes, S3 to S5 a 
suit, real lamb's wool. They buy the best hosiery, many of them—not all of 
them. Of course, in society of all kinds there are leading men and men who will 
lead the way. There are many leading men amongst the negroes who have much 
inti nonce. Now, there is another class of negroes, generally coming from Carolina; 
;md back in that section, and I do not find they are as far advanced as our Mississippi 
negroes. When they have been with ns several years, they have been improved. 
Many of them stay with ns 5 or 10 years. My son has some who have been with 
him, I suppose, 10 or 15 years who came originally from these States, and I find 
they have improved in the course of 10 or 15 years. Some of them have lived 
on a very small amount of money. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The conditions you are referring to when you say "down 
there,'’ you mean in the delta?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the wages better there—the income of the colored man larger in the 
delta than in the hill country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Gets more money?—A. Yes. 

Cj. How are the school facilities?—A. They have more in the bottom than in 
the hill country. 

Q. Do you think tho condition of tfie negro in the delta district is better than 
in the hill country?—A. 1 think it is far better in the hill country. They have 
an easy time of it on these old hills and they work just to suit themselves, and 
they don’t care if they only make 1 or 2 bales of cotton. I am acquainted with 
the conditions in the delta; that is, as far as my information goes; I am familiar 
with the wages in the delta. 

Q. Now this condition you speak of, as existing on your sons plantation, is that 

f eneral among other plantations in the delta?—A. It is universal, pretty much. 

he planters have all become very much alike. Now, some gentleman before 
you yesterday, I believe Mr. Norfleet, stated that the negroes have gotten so they 
demanded of the landlord that they must rent the land. My son never was taken 
by that new process until this year. He made a great deal more money by work- 
plantation on shares, because if a man made any he got half, and he did 
all tho work; he furnished the nniie and furnished the tools etc., and land, and 
he got half, but as it is now he rents the land say for $5 or $6 an acre, and that is 
the end of it. 

Moral, that is another very important thing as to what the negro race is doing; 
mat does not read as well as education; of courre thero is a diversity in that as 
68a- 33 
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in everything else. Some are strict in morals. I find this, however, though I am 
a little ashamed to confess it, that they are getting further away from the white 
men. * a 

Q. Is the white men getting away from them in that respect?—A. Yes; don’t 
work them anything like they used to. 

Q. Wo had testimony Just now that the white man ceased this on account of 
syphilis, etc.?—A. Not only that, hut because the negro will not let them have it. 
The negro buck will go down and will stay right around them. It is not a matter 
of fear of disease as much as that fact; you can not get one of th»m to go into a 
store. If a girl goes into a store 4 or 5 negroes will come in and stand around; 
but the races are further apart in that line. There is one form of evil, that is, 
they take up with each other. I say the negro fellow will come down there on 

the plantation and he will say, “ Mr.-—, if I had a wife I would go to work.” 

" Well, there is a woman up there that just came down from North Carolina; just 
go and take one of them if you want to.” He goes over there and he agrees to it; 
never Baw her before in his life; they just go together and they will stay together 
and never get a marriage license. But the African preachers are trying to control 
that; they are turning them out of the church. 

Q. Are the preachers moral down in your neighborhood?—A. They say they are 
not: I do not know. They say they have more contributions almost than any 
one profession; they have access to all negro families. 

Q. In the absence of the men?—A. They have wonderful influence with the 
women. The negro is influenced largely by his pastor; by the preacher. 

Q. By the negro preacher?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ho visits the family in the absence of the men?—A. Yes: or he goes around 
among the members while the employees are at work. I saw 3 or 4 down 
there who came during the conference that extended all over the South—the 
preachers through my district there—and they are very well-behaved men. I 
always speak with them, shake hands with them sometimes, when they show a 
disposition to know me, talk with them, and try to make them feel as though they 
were at home. I want to influence them as well as I can. 

Q. Are there many illegitimate births in your section down there?—A. You 
call them illegitimate where they are not married, but many of the women are 
not married who have lived with the same man for years. 

Q. Do they change women often?—A. No, sir; only a certain class of reckless 
negroes and women of the same character. They will just take a new one every 
6 months and part if they get mad at them, and they will get a new husband or 
wife in a week. 

Q. The law is not invoked to prevent that?—A. No, sir; it don't amount to 
much. We have nothing to do with their wives or anything of that kind. Now, 
there has not been on my son’s plantation—he has from 4,000 to 8,000 acres in 
cultivation—and there has not been any such thing as difficulty between the 
white men managers and negro laborers of any kind. 

Q. And you do not interfere with their wives?—A. No; wo do not interfere 
with them, and if a woman comes into a store, and there is a white man standing 
around, there will be a half a dozen colored men in front of the store waiting for 
her. I think their morals arc in better condition, their education is improving, 
and they are going to be more respectful in their manner. Many of them can read 
and write very well. I am postmaster there at Hillhouse and have a great deal 
to do with their letters, and I find nearly all of them improving. The negro is pecu¬ 
liarly created; as distinct from the white man as a mule is from a horse. He will 
carry his characteristics with him to the grave and to the heaven, if there is a 
heaven for the negro. But he is a nemo, speaking kindly. He is grateful; he 
has no animosities; he has no revengeful spirit as a white man has; he is the host 
labor we could have in the South. Altogether he is the best labor in the United 
States. I have been all over Europe and several countries, and I have never seen 
labor as good as the negro. Taken away from politics—I know you are Northern 
men- 

Mr. Smyth (interrupting). No; I am not. 

The Witness (continuing). Take him away from politics and let ns do all we 
can to educate him and help him along, deal with him fairly and squarely, which 
I think we do as.a general thing. If we have got to have him here, let us have 
him in a way—possibly give him liberties and rights apd all that—but I find that 
he does better since Mississippi has limited the franchise and cut off all that tur¬ 
moil and strife of election. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) On that point, does the negro share irfthe right of 
franchise to-day equally with the white man?—A. Well, some of them do, sir, 
just according to the state of advancement. There are a good many like we ere, 
that want to be politicians. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the law of Mississippi with reference to suffrage? 
What are the qualifications in Mississippi for a man to vote?—A. I should like to 
be very careful in stating that. He has to be qualified from several points of 
view; among them is a certain amount of education, enabling him to read and 
write part of the constitution of the State—of the United States. He has to know 
the meaning of that paragraph, and others besides—some others besides. 

Q. Any property qualifications?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Simply an educational one?—A. We have a good many negroes who are 
buying lands. Yes, large numbers of them, going up to 5 or 10 mules, 40, 50, 60, 
70, or 80 acres of land. That class of men don’t care much about politics or 
anything of that kind. They are simply going to start that way to make money, 
and some of them have credit here in town and can buy a barrel of bacon or 
barrel of sugar or whatever they want. 

Q. Do you know whether the number of illiterates is on the increase or 
decrease?—A. 1 think, as far as I can say, in the country districts this is on the 
decrease. 

(Testimony closed.; 


Memphis, Tenn, March 2,1, 1000. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. MAT W. MOSELEY, 

Cotton Dealer, Memphis, Tenn. 


The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the par¬ 
lors of the Peabody Hotel at 9.15 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. Mr. Mat W. 
Moseley was introduced as a witness at 3.23 p. m., and. being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Wliatis your name and address?—A. Mat W. Moseley, 
27-1 Front street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Q. What is your vocation?—A. Cotton dealer. 

Q. That is, you buy from the farmer, do you?—A. I buy from anybody who will 
sell to me and sell to anybody who will buy from me. 

Q. What you would call a broker?—A. A broker strictly buys on orders, yon 
might say; but I buy and sometimes carry a stock of my own and sell when I see 
proper. 

Q. So you come in contact with the farmers themselves?—A. No, sir; I buy all 
my cotton jn Memphis. 

t). Yon know little of the condition of the farming class engaged in raising 
cotton?—A. Yes, sir; I have very little positive information. 

Q. The cotton you get comes from what region?—A. I buy it here in Memphis 
or the Memphis district. 

Q. Mostly Tennessee cotton?—A. No, sir; Mississippi and Tennessee cotton. 

<j. Have you been engaged in plantation cotton raising?—A. No, sir; I know 
nothing ot the plantation business. 

Q. What can you say as to the prices of cotton now as compared with former 
years?—A. This has been a most remarkable year in the price of cotton—a mar¬ 
velous season, the like of which we have not had in many years. 

9- So the cotton brokers and factors and all have been prosperous?—A. Yes; I 
think our country here is in better condition than it has lieen for a number of 
years. I think if we could have another 10,000,000-bale crop and get 10 cents for 
it everybody would get out of debt and have something left. Many mortgages 
would he relieved; people have paid off a great many. 

Q. People have paid off a great many mortgages?—A. Yes, sir; I think oar 
planting section here will be in a position where they will not have to borrow as 
much money as heretofore and not be so dependent on the commission men. 

Q. You are not in a position of a factor who is loaning money to the farmer?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What has been the range of prices for the last 10 years in cotton?—A. I 
Believe statistics will show there has been a fluctuation of from one-fourth of 1 
cent to 2 cents a pound from the beginning to the close of each season, sometime 
intervening between the beginning and the end of the season. It will either go up 


9- Between what months?—A. We claim the year begins the 1st of September 
uTm lst ot September. As to what time these variations would occur it 
would be difficult to say, except from statistics, which are kept and filed away. 
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Q. When is cotton generally the lowest price—what months of the year?— A. 
Well, I believe, as a rule, it would be difficult to say; but speaking from the 
impression on my mind, 1 think the averages would show sometime between the 
latter part of November and the 1st of January, when the bulk of the crop is being 
marketed and the showing up, the receipts, are largest, and when, as the people 
who consume this cottoii can see a greal deal of it, of course they are in no nurry 
to buy it; for that reason it is what we call a slow market, a depressed market. 

Q. It is at that time the farmers are compelled to sell, as a rule, is it not—during 
the fall?—A. I suppose that is so. They have a great many obligations out that 
have to be paid and that compel them to unload their cotton. 

Q. What percentage turn off the crop during the fall months?—A. I could 
not say. 

Q. In times like this more could hold over for better prices, you think?—A. 
That is the great advantage our country would have. The great trouble has 
been that the planters and fanners here have been compelled to sell their cotton 
without regard at all to price. It has to be sold for whatever it will bring. For 
instance, a man has advanced money on a crop, and the farmer ships his cotton 
here, and when it arrives here, if he has not positive instructions about selling 
or holding that cotton, as a rule lie sells it. The great trouble with the cotton 
market here is that during September, October, and Novemlier the cotton is 
rushed into the market in immense volumes. 

Q. If it could be more evenly distributed during the year the fanner would 
realize a better price?—A. I think beyond question. 

Q. Are you aware of any movement on foot to enable the farmer to store his 
cotton?—A. I do not know that I am except through the newspapers. 

Q. Cotton is very good security?—A. It is considered the best. 

Q. Suppose there were country warehouses built?—A. You can take our own 
town—if the people here, some good strong concern, would build an immense 
bonded warehouse (we have nothing of the kind) that would give the people who 
raise cotton cheap storage, cheap insurance, and other advantages, with a good 
compress attached to this plant, it would be a grand thing for ns here. There is 
nothing of the kind. Wo have a great deal of storage capacity, but the cotton 
has to be drayed into the warehouse, drayed from the warehouse into the com¬ 
press, and it is a useless expenditure of money. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are the warehouse receipts taken as collateral by the 
banks for loans?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent the farmer placing his cotton in the warehouse 
and borrowing money on the receipts?—A. Yes. sir; that is done all right. 

Q. Yon think a bonded warehouse would have a cheaper rate of insurance?— 
A. That is right, and would enable him to get cheaper storage, and cheaper 
insurance, and give a higher valuation to his receipt, as a matter of course. 

Q. Being bonded, the warehouse receipt would lie taken more readily by banks 
and possibly at a lower rate of interest?—A. Sure-, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What rates of interest are charged the farmers by the 
banks?—A. Now, I do not believe the farmers borrow much money from the 
bankers. They get the bulk of the money from the commission man, who stands 
between them and the bank. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What rate is charged by the commission men?— A. 1 
could not say. That is a matter of contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the usury law in this State?—A. Six per Cent. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Anything over (! per cent is usury?—A. I think so; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is much cotton brought into Memphis by railroad?—A. A 
great deal. 

Q. Are the rates high locally?—A. There is a question. It has been a question 
that has worried the cotton people here considerably, and a great many think 
there are special favors granted to some people—local the cotton in and resliip, 
and they get- 

Q. (Interrupting.) They rebate all the local rate paid in on the cotton?—A. Yes, 
sir. The cotton may be hauled in here free of charge, provided the road gets the 
cotton going away. 

Q. Used, as the exporters say, as a common point?— A. Yes, sir. I would not 
like to make the statement. I say there is a feeling of that kind here. There has 
been no way on earth to locate it. 

Q. I suppose the system is the same as in other places where a man is enabled 
to gather his cotton at small stations, and the road will take it out jnd rebate the 
freight paid from these small stations to the compress?—A. Yes, sir. 

And no one enjoys that privilege but the exporter shipping out?—A. Yes, 
sir; that is right. 
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Q. The effect on you or on anyone buying in Memphis who has to pay that 
freight in that way, you think, is a discrimination and gives an unfair advantage 
to the exporter?—A. That is right. Another thing here; a cotton shipper in 
Memphis cannot route his cotton out of this town. 

Q. Explain that. I understand there is'a physical division of cotton here, that 
each road is allowed a certain percentage of the cotton taken out of Memphis, and 
if the shipments exceed that amount, it has to turn over the surplus to the other 
road.—A. That is right. 

Q. And as a sliipper you are unable to positively direct by what road your cot¬ 
ton shall go; you do not know whether that road has received its proportion or 
not?—A. That is right. Until a few years ago, perhaps a year or some such mat¬ 
ter, wo had what we called fast-freight lines hero. Their agents were hero and 
they would make rates. They would give you an export rate to Liverpool—any 
export point. They can not do so any more. A shipper is not allowed to go to 
that mail now and offer him cotton for shipment because the initial lines dictate 
the road that cotton must go over from here to its point of destination. We think 
as shippers that they have cut off a very splendid competitive arrangement which 
enabled us to get very much better rates. 

q. If you were shipping 500 bales to Liverpool you can not say whether it is to 
goby Savannah or Charleston?—A. You can not. Yon give him the cotton, your 
compress tickets, and the point of destination, and ho hauls the cotton the way ho 
wants it to go. A great deal of business has been lost by Memphis shippers. 
For instance, take a large spinning establishment like Knight Brothers, of Prov¬ 
idence. As a rule, they want their cotton shipped over certain lines for reasons of 
their own, and they will tell you if you can not ship that cotton over that road to 
pass the order. We just can not do it from here, and the business goes elsewhere. 

O, You can not enforce your directions as shippers?—A. No, sir. 
q, (By Senator Kyi.k.) You are not in favor of pooling interests with the rail¬ 
road?—A. I do not think so. I am against anything that is opposed to the interest 
of the town and the business of the town, and I think that is. 

q. What are the receipts of cotton at Memphis?—A. Last year we received 
about 770,000 bales, I think. 

q. Tiiat cotton was sold here?— A. I would not say all. That' was gross 
receipts. There was perhaps 50,000 hales more that passed through hero that did 
not stop in Memphis. i 

q. (By Mr. Batchpoiid.) You are speaking of bales?—A. Yes,sir. 
q. (By Mr. Smyth.) There is no competition of water rates either by Cincin¬ 
nati or New Orleans for points East or the Continent?—A. There seems to bo a 
pretty well understood arrangement and agreement here now that there is not 
much cutting of rates. They are standing by their agreements pretty well. 
There is just a little difference in shipping by river in the insurance proposition, 
5 or 10 cents a bale, perhaps. There is that much in favor of the river. 

q. Against that you have high insurance to pay?— A. I do not know that yon 
do. You see a great deal of the cotton that goes East is shipped here by people 
who have their own representatives in the East, who insure their own cotton, 
and it is rather difficult to tell what advantage they do get out of it. 

q. It has been stated here that the river insurance is higher than the railway 
insurance; why is that?—A. Would you not rather have a rail risk than a river 
risk? 


Q. Is there more danger from sparks?—A. Yon know the Mississippiis a pretty 
rough stream, and there are a great many snags, and other steamboats: and we 
have lost more cotton on the river than wo have by rail. They consider the risk 
better and safer by rail than river. 

q. How is it with the traveler? Are there not fewer lives lost l>y boat than by 
rail?—A. A man could probably take better care of himself than a tale of cotton. 

q. How is it on the ocean?—A, You take the river rate to New Orleans; if 
yon want to ship a shipload of cotton from here to Liverpool, I think the insur¬ 
ance companies would charge more going down the river. The additional risk 
from here to New Orleans would he unreasonable as compared with the regular 
ocean rates, and very little of it has lieen taken from here in that way. 

Q. What is the actual difference in shipping by water and by rail as regards 
insurance?—A. To save my life I could not tell you what the difference is. As 
I say, I have Bhipped cotton by river to people in the East,and would ask the 
question whether there was any objection to shipping the cotton by river, they 
covering their own insurance, and there was no objection. 

Q. If you ship to New York City or Boston by water, it has to be transferred 
to the ocean-going steamers at New Orleans?—A. There is a great deal of cotton 
goes from here to Liverpool via Boston. 
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Q. To the Massachusetts mills. I mean.—A. What is the question? 

Q. Do you have to transfer the cotton from the barges to the steamer at New 
Orleans?—A. It goes by Cincinnati. 

Q. Suppose it goes the other wav?—A. I never heard of it going that way. 
They could not afford to ship around that way. You see they have the rate from 
here to Cincinnati by river, and the river rate is a little cheaper than the rail 
rate. I do not know what the difference is, but not over 5 or 10 cents a bale. 
(Testimony closed.) 


Charlotte, N. C., March IS, moo. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. B. 0. DUNCAN, 

Farmer, Newberry, S. C. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the rooms 
of the Southern Manufacturers' Club at 10.12 a. in.. Mr. Smyth presiding. Mr. 
B. 0. Duncan was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

v). (By Mr. Smyth.) Will yon give your name?—A. B. O. Duncan. 

Q. Your place of residence?—A. Newlierry, S. C. 

y. What is your occupation?—A. 1 look after a little farm, but my principal 
occupation is student and writer of papers on political and economic and financial 
questions. 

Q. Tbe commission have understood that you have partly prepared a paper 
expressing some views on industrial conditions that you would like to submit to 
the commission, but that you prefer to complett it and then sena it to us.—A. 
Yes. sir; I did not know in time, until your secretary. Mr. Sackett, wrote me from 
Washington the other day. and his intima ion was that I might write, but 1 did 
not have time to finish up my writing until it was time to come. 

Q. You prefer to write it?—A. I preler doingthat because I can do it with more 
care.* 

1 (J. (By Mr. Ratchkord. ) Are you interested in manufacturing?—A. I am 
interested in industrial matters in general, 

Q. Not personally interested? -A. No: we have quite a successful cotton mill 
in Newberry that I am familiar with. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You are not connected with the management or employ¬ 
ment of labor?—A. In no way, except in the employment of farm hands to some 
slight extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Batch fouii.) There is no objection to Mr. Duncan's sending on his 
statement, which statement, it is understood, is sworn to?—A. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Smyth. You will prepare that statement, attach your affidavit to the bot¬ 
tom of it, and send it to Mr. Sackett at Washington. 

Toe Witness. Very well. 

Mr. Ratchford. With the request that it be incorporated in your testimony. 
The Witness. There is one point which I wish to speak of—some erroneous 
statements in the testimony yesterday as to tbe relative numbers of the twq races in 
South Carolina. It was spoken of as though it was 2 to 1. That is not correct. Itis 
about two-fifths tothree-fifths: about 400,000 whites and alittle overtiOO.OOOnegToes. 
Several of the witnesses referred to it a3 though it was 2 to 1. Itis bad enough ns 
it is, but it is not as bad as it was represented. There is one other point that was 
referred to—that is, tbe question of the migration of the negroes and sending the 
negroes out of the country. Colonel Orr very emphatically referred to his opposi¬ 
tion to it. I should like to say that I entirely agTee with all he sa d on that point. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) In that connection he was asked as to h.s opinion on 
colonisation.—A. Yes. 

Q. It does not follow that the colonization of the negro means the sending of 
him out of the country. We have some iieople who favor co onizing him in onr 
own country.—A. Yes; I know that. We certainly have a surplus of negroes in 
parts of South Carolina, and it would be well to sendout acolony of these, perhaps— 
that surplusage— but nothiDglfke the idea that has bfeen advocated by some, espe¬ 
cially by ex-Senator Bntler. While igenerallyagree with OeneralButler's ideas, on 

that noint I do not agree with him at all. 1 think the negro is a necessity in tbe 
South as a farm laborer; we have no other in our State. 


*The statement referred to wa« not furnished on account of the death of the witness* 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon mean Senator M. 0. Butler, of South Carolina?— A. 
y e8( s ir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford. ) You think if the negro was sent out of the South the 
farms would to some extent go to waste?—A. They would temporarily, because 
we have not the farm labor in South Carolina outside of the negro. 

Q. Would not the readjustment of labor regulate that as it does in the North, 
for instance?—A. In course of time it probably would, but it would not immedi¬ 
ately. I think it would take a good while. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago, III., March 27,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS EMMA C. SICKELS, 

National xec.re.tarn of the National Pure-Food Association; also secretary of the 
National Domestic Science Association. 

The special subcommission met at 7. 15 p. m., March 27,1900, in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Miss Emma C. Sickels was 
sworn as a witness, and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, i You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and the name of your association, and the official position that yon hold in the 
association.—A. Emma C. Sickels, 54:15 Washington avenue, Chicago, secretary of 
the National Pure-Food Association, and also secretary of the National Domestic 
Science Association. These are two distinct corporations. They are two affiliated 
bodies. 

Q. Ton may make your statement now in your own way, touching upon such 
points as you desire.—A. A Congressional report of an inquiry which was made 
a few years ago, into the unbalanced industrial conditions, gave as one of the 
causes, the crowding of women into ail fields of men's work and the negloct of the 
home. It is evident, therefore, that inquiry might ho well made into the rea¬ 
sons for this desertion of the home and the attraction which men’s work has for 
women. Statistics show that in the colleges, Universities, secondary and primary 
schools, the ultimate object seems to be for some form of professional life. Com¬ 
paratively small opportunity is given for education in performing to the best 
advantage, the normal, healthful vocations of life, such as agriculture, mechanics, 
the best methods of conducting a farm or a businoss, or tlie best methods of con¬ 
ducting a home, fu other words, education is designed to meet abnormal or 
diseased conditions of the individual, or society, while the means for best promot¬ 
ing tlie normal conditions are neglected. Abnormal conditions aroactualiy devel¬ 
oped by the facilities provided for meeting them. Normal conditions suffer from 
neglect, and the social and industrial balance is disturbed. This is especially true 
in all lines of women’s work. If women wish to fit themselves for some employ¬ 
ment, the only opportunities for a thorough education lie in some field of men’s 
work, somo profession, some mercantile or mechanical industry. I can say from 
my own experience that it is easier for a woman to be a physician, a lawyer, a 
chemist, or a soldier than it is to bo i\ cook, in the broadest sense of the word. It 
is easier to learn about anatomy, botany, the heavens above, or the animalculi in 
the deep sea than it is to learn about tho principles of i he combinations of food 
materials and the right use of foods for the best results to the individual and in 
the family. There is no place in which domestic science—the knowledge of daily 
living—can be taught in the systematic way in which almost every other scienoe 
caii now be taught. 

For twenty years I have been trying to find some opportunity or some opening 
where I could make as thorough and systematic a study of tho laws for the pres¬ 
ervation and continuance of health as are now afforded in the schools of medicine 
for its restoration. In my own experience, finding that the lack of the rightfood, 
when I was a school girl, was the cause of a threatened invalidism for tho rest or 
my life, I determined to make a study of this as a science, believing that it was 
a matter of the widest importance to all individuals. I have found no place, in 
an Y smooI or university, where the simple necessary rules of life are efficiently 
and effectually taught. After having learned of the report which was made by 
toe Congressional committee and of the importance of woman’s relation to this 
inannrial condition, it seemed to me that the legislation which is now being oon- 
sutereff in reference to other industries should also apply to this. I have found 
inat it waa a new subject to nearly all of the gentlemen to whom I have proposed 
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it. I have found also, that it seems only to need to have its importance presented 
to them to have their ready cooperation. 

Last year a sulaommitlee was appointed from the United States Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture to consider the subject of a systematic study into the methods 
of preparing foods, to bo made in the different agricultural colleges, which are 
now more or less equipped for that purpose; to have these investigations scien¬ 
tifically carried on, and report to the Department of Agriculture. Through 
this Department theso reports would he systemati ed: the best work of the dif¬ 
ferent colleges could be concentrated, and reports sent out ffir the use of the 
different schools and colleges and for distribution in the homes. 

There are many colleges which are now giving attention to this subject—a study 
of the systematic preparation and use of foods. These are handicapped by lack of 
funds, and are even more handicapped by lack of system. By the carrying out of 
this plan, which received the cordial approval of the Senate committee, the work 
which is now being done in a limited way can lie broadened and can lie made avail¬ 
able for the use of the homes throughout the country. 

It was with the idea of showing the direct relation of this educational to this 
industrial problem, which is becoming so important in the social and industrial 
conditions, referred to in the beginning, that this matter has been brought before 
the Industrial Commission for your consideration and investigation of the differ¬ 
ent 1 ins s and of the different facts which have come within our observation, with 
a view to learning on our part in what way legislation can most fully bring about 
the best knowledge, by industrial education, in the preparation and use of food. 
In direct connection with this is also the national legislation for uniform standard 
of food. These are the subjects which the representatives will treat to-night. 

Q. In what States have yon departments or communications with agricultural 
colleges?—A. We have not departments, but the different colleges themselves have 
established departments in Minnesota. Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, and I do not 
know what other States. (To Professor Davenport,) Do you know in what other 
States? 

Professor Davenport. South Dakota and Michigan. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are theso schools m a flourishing condition?—A. 
They ate in a flourishing condition so far as the opportunity affords, showing the 
recognition of tho necessity, but they are handicapped by the lack of system and 
lack of funds, 

Q. Do yon desire to have other States inaugurate the same system in their agri 
cultural colleges?—A. Yes: and some uniform system should be developed which 
will be applicable to all of those which are established and those which will be 
established. 

Q. You desire to have some national legislation along this line?—A. That is tho 
purpose. That was recommended by the Senate Committee on Domestic Science 
last winter. 

Q. Have you anything further now that you desire to state?—A. I have nothing 
fnrther. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) In the public schools in some cities the girls are given 
lessons in cooking once a week or twice a week sometimes. Is it j-our idea to 
have anything in connection with this science of yours taught to ill* seiittle child¬ 
ren in the cooking schools or the public schools?—A. Yes; that would naturally 
follow from this work in the universities. It would extend throughout, the edu¬ 
cational system of the country. 

I should speak of a class I had in the Social Settlement, where the women were 
the wives of laboring men who con id not afford the car fare to come, but walked 
some of them a mile through a blizzard, bringing their own utensils with them; 
and they said it was "such a great thing to get up in the morning and know how 
things were go ngto turn out." It seems as if the means of meeting this should he 
as extensive as the need, which is an underlying necessity, I think, throughout 
the whole social system. 

In our domestic science work, which was the first phase of this mm ement which 
was organized, we found that there were many others who were working along 
the same line, not knowing of one another’s work. A conference was called Janu¬ 
ary 29,1807. A number who were interested in different lines n spotded, and from 
that grew the National Pure Food Association, of which Dr, Jones is the president. 

Q. (By Mr. Gi.arkb). You spoke of lack of text-books or other instructive writ¬ 
ings on the subject which you experienced in your school days. Has that want 
been supplied vo any extent?—A. It has not. I have here a letter,from the presi¬ 
dent of the Illinois Domestic Science Association, in which she says that the women 
nave organized throughout the count ics of the State in connection with the teachers 
institutes. They have obtained the literature supplied by the Department of 
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Agriculture upon this subject, and all others which they can find available, but 
they find so little of practical use in them that it is very discouraging. 

y. Some hygienic writing will be necessary as a part of the text-books or the 
literature on the subject'—A. Yes; and this phase of the subject is being taken 
up by the different schools in agricultural experiment stations, showing the nutri¬ 
tious effect of food. 

Q. Have you gathered the pamphlets or circulars on the subject which have been 
put out from time to time?—A, I have, and studied them carefully. I am sup¬ 
plied regularly with each new publication as it comes out from these experiment 
stations by Dr. True, with whom I am personally acquainted. Dr. True is in 
charge of this department in Washington. 

y. Are yon familiar with the temperance text-books which have been issued to 
the schools in some of the States?—A. No; I am not. It hhs been my stand and 
argument with tlio temperance women that lessons in nutrition of food, and the 
useful application of that knowledge of nutritious food, would bemnch more effect¬ 
ive I han lessons on a stimulant, the use of which in most cases is due to the lack 
of nutritious food. So I have paid comparatively little attention to that phase of 
the question. 

y. Have any steps been taken by the Pure Food Association toward providing 
suitable literature on the subject?—A. Th6 Pnre Food Association has worked 
through and witli other organizations in the line of this national work, feeling 
that it would he so much more effective and broader to reach those who are already 
widely equipped. 

y. (By Mr. A. L Harris.) Is the Agricultural Department at Washington 
doiiig anything in the way of nutritious food; making any appropriations?—A. 
Last year an appiopriation was made of $15,000 to investigate into the nutrition 
of food. 1 think the argument will hold which I gave to Secretary Wilson, that 
although he might know the exact amount of cabrohydrates and proteids in the 
foods set before him, if they were not prepared correctly lie would not appreciate 
his dinner very well; showing that in practical application the methods of prepa¬ 
ration have the greatest value and importance. These investigations which are 
now made are almost solely as to the nutritious effects of the iood; the so-called 
balanced ration of individuals. 

y. Has the Secretary of Agriculture made any recommendations for appropri¬ 
ations along the line of your association?—A. He told me that it was a subject 
in which he was very heartily interested, and that he would lie very glad to yield 
to the public req nest: that if he took the initiative he would be accused of making 
requests personally which were not supported by the public; but that he would 
second and support any request that was made publicly for it, 

Q. \'ou understand, then, he is in sympathy with the work of yonr associa¬ 
tion?—A. He so told me, and lie has so tolu others. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Chicago. Ii.r... May £7, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF DA. SAMUEL J. JONES, 

President National Pure Food Asxoriatimi. 

The special suboommission met at 7.15 p. m., March 37,1(100, in the Auditorium 
Hotel. Chicago. Mr. Clarke presiding. At 7.40 p. m. Dr. Samuel J. Jones was 
sworn as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state yonr name, yonr post-office address, 
anil your occupation.—A. Dr. Samuel J. Jones, 93 State street, Chicago; physician, 

W • Yon may state what office, if any. yon hold in connection with what is known 
as the National Pure Food Association.—A. I have tendered my resignation aa 
pros.dent of it, but I have not been informed of the acceptance of my resignation, 
i was elected president when the association was formed, and have been the only 
president of the association. 

Q. When was the association formed?—A. In 1897, 

y. Is it incorporated?—A. It is. under the laws of the State of Illinois, as an 
organization not for profit: chartered in 1897. 

y. Yon may state as briefly as possible and in your own way the objeot of the 
association and the cause why such an association should exist.— A. Perhaps I 
nail better begin with the initiative which led up to the formation of this organ¬ 
ization. In January, 1897, 1 with others, was invited to he present at a meeting 
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of the Domestic Science Association held in this city. After a discussion hearing • 
upon the subject of food and its preparation, I was asked to express my views in 
regard to the discussion which had just occurred. I stated that it seemed to me 
that it was in the rig tit direction, that the work they were doing-was noble work, 
but that they had not begun at the lieginning; that the old maxim, in discussing 
the best method of ccoking a hare, was to first catch the hare. Assuming that 
they had gotten pure food, their discussion as to the selection of the different kinds 
of food and the best mode of preparation was all right; but how do you know that 
you have gotten pure food to prepare? It is a known fact that the best cooking 
can not purify impure food, although poor cooking may make Vfery bad food out 
of what is pure. How do you know that your supplies that you get and that you 
propose to serve as pure food are such? We get them from the dealers who deal 
m these articles, assuming that they are familiar with their condition and that we 
get the best we can. and we goon that assumption. Isnid: The theory is all right, 
but when it comes to the practical application of it experience has shown that in 
order to make your work effective you must go back to the starting point. 'Sou 
must secure the pure food, then your practical application come s in well under 
your domestic science, which is the practical application after having secured this. 
The question at once arose, and was put to me: Ilow would you suggest that we 
do this? You have got to reach the producer in the first place, the farmer who 
supplies us with our vegetable and most of tho animal food, and trace it from 
him through the middlemen to theconsmuer. Howcan this best bedone? I said, 

I have not given special thought to the matter, but the first thing that occurs to 
me is that an organization shonld be formed, and that back of that should be the 
law, which is the only thing that will secure the accomplishment of tho object 
that you have in view. Therefore, my first thought would be to secure an organ¬ 
ization, incorporated by the State; it can lie made national in character,a!though 
the charter may be from this State. After discussing the matter pretty fully they 
decided to form an association and adopt the name of the National Association of 
Producers and Purveyors of Pure Food. 

When the charter was obtained by laws were adopted for the government of the 
organi ation. This was the name given in the original charter. We had nothing 
to guide us; therefore we had to grope our way along to find out what was really 
essential to the accomplishment of the aims of the organization. We must secure 
the interests of the producer, of tho middleman, and the consumer, and tho more 
we discussed it the more we were satisfied that those who were dealing in food 
products for profit should have no say in the management of it, otherwise our 
object would be deieated. Therefore two sets of membership were formed—the 
active members, who should not have any financial interest in it, and associate 
members, who were willing to contribute toward the expenses, but who Blionld 
be precluded from getting control of tho organization and diverting it from the 
object we had in view. Later, it was decided that as the name was long and 
that we could not take into active work in the association those dealing for profit, 
it was decided to change the name of the association to tho National Puro Food 
Association, and that is the name of the organization now. The change was 
legally made in this State. Why this step was taken was in consequence of assur¬ 
ances we had from different sources, which we believed to lie reliable,of the great 
extent of dilution and adulteration of food, making a distinction lietween that 
which simply impaired tiie efficiency without introducing anything positively 
deleterious in it, hut diminishing the nutritive value of the food somewhat. I do 
not know whether yon desire to go over these by-laws to give you an idea of what 
they are. I might just read a few of the principal points, f Reading.] 

“Article III, Sec. 1. Every adult person of good moral character may become 
a member of this corporation upon making application to and being accepted by 
the secretary of this corporation, provided such acceptance be indorsed by the 

B ‘ lent of the board of directors; and if not so approved by the president of the 
of directors, such application shall be by tne secretary rejected, provided 
such application does not embrace any applicant for membership provided for in 
section a of this article.” 

That is the distinction we made between the active and associate members. 
(Continuing to read:) 

“Sec. 2. No person shall be eligible for active membership ir. this corporation 
■who is either a manufacturer or distributer of food products for profit. Except 
such jiersons may, by app.ication to and upon approval qf the board of directors, 
become associate members, but without the right to vote at any meeting of the 
association; and no such person shall be an officer or director of the said corporar 
tion. 

“ Sec/ 3. Active and associate memliers shall pay snch an amount of dnes, pay¬ 
able ht such a time as the board of directors herein or hereafter fix. 
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“Sec. 4. The lioard of directors may, in its discretion, name any person or per¬ 
sons as honorary members of this corporation, provided such person or persons 
shall not be of the class excluded from active membership by section 2 of this 
article.” 

*##«*** 

“Article VI .—Board of directors. Sec. 1. The business of this corporation 
shall be intrusted to and transacted by a board of 0 directors. 

"Sec, 2. That at the annual meeting of the corporation in the year 1898 3 
of the present members of the board of directors, to be chosen by lot, shall retire, 
and their places be filled by 3 persons elected for a term of 3 years, and the 
remainder of said board shall continue in office for the succeeding year. 

##»***# 

“Article VIII.— Officers. Sec. 1. The offices of this corporation shall consist 
of a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, who shall hold their respec¬ 
tive offices for 1 year and until their successor or successors are elected and 
qualified. ” 

Then it goes on with the duties of the different officers, beginning with the pres¬ 
ident, and provides for annual reports, amendments, and so on. Those are the 
principal points in that. In discussing the matters we found that there were 
chemists in the city who had been connected with the State board of health and 
other organizations, who had given considerable time to the investigation of these 
articles to determine the correctness of charges that were made of the extensive 
dilution and adulteration of food. After conference with Mr. Harris, which I had 
a couple of days ago, and in which I suggested that we might be able to have 
present with us this evening some of those chemists who can not only give state¬ 
ments as to the results of their work, but present some of the articles that they 
analyzed, with the results. I communicated w.th two, and othera wero out of 
the city, whose testimony would have been valuable, but whom wo could not get. 
Mr. Kennicott is present. He was the city chemist for the department of health 
for the city. He has tin engagement. He is present and would like to get away, 
so that if I may interrupt my statement at this point, and you give him a hearing 
now, he might be able to present some matters that might be important and per¬ 
haps of interest to you, and that he then bo excused and I continue. 

(After hearing the testimony of Mr. Kennicott, the commission resumed the 
hearing of Dr. Jones, as follows:) 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may take up the subject where you left off, 
and then your testimony will appear consecutively.—A. If you will allow me to 
digress a little in regard to this question of adulteration of milk, it recalled a little 
experience during our civil war. I was a surgeon in the United States naval 
service in charge of the naval hospital in New Orleans. The snpply of water is 
kept in cisterns. During the dry season the supply got very low, and the milk 
snpply was very animated. One of my assistants got some milk and turned the 
can back to the milkman and said, “What proportion of water do you put in the 
milky" He said he got this milk of anotherman, and he added: “ These little wig- 
glers in the dry season get into the cisterns and they get into the milk.” So you 
see there are different methods of diluting and adulterating, and different adulter¬ 
ating substances. 

In reply to a question that was asked as to whether any literature had been put 
out by our National Pure Food Association, a circular in this form was issued in an 
effort to educate the public in regard to the work that wo were trying to do and 
to interest them, on the theory that people are most apt to be interested in those 
things that they know most about. It is not very long, and perhaps I had better 
rend a part of this as covering the ground that wo were trying to accomplish and 
explain the steps that were important, because we are now groping as was sani¬ 
tary science a quarter of a century ago. When I began my professional career, 
we knew practically nothing about sanitary science, and what we know as sani¬ 
tary science now may be considered as practically the result of the investigation 
of the last quarter or a century. We are going through that same thing now in 
regard to food for human beings. As has been justly said, the inferior animals 
have been taken care of, because they had a market value in dollars and cents; 
their owners could see directly the connection between nutrition and developing 
the market value and the money returns. The farmer could see that in bis horses 
and cattle but could not see it in himself or in his family; they were a secondary 
consideration; they had no market value. Considering matters from that stand- 
point, it occurred to us that a circular somewhat of this nature might arouse 
attention and interest, and get cooperation. We were working without mouey 
practically paying our expenses for the privilege of working 1 or the public; in other 
words, meeting expenses incident to this out ol our own pockets until we thought 
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we should interest enough of the public that a sufficient amount of money could 
be contributed to enable us to put into practical working our ideas, first as to the 
securing of pure food, supplementing this with domestic science, as the term is 
understood—a practical application of this principle. (Readifig:) 

PURK FOOD. 

"So well known is the fact that many fraudulent articles are now sold for food 
that no special evidence is necessary to prove that adulteration of food is a very 
prevalent and widespread practice; nor does it need any argument to convince one 
that impure food is unwholesome. 

“That ‘ the best is the cheapest ’ in the long run is especially applicable to tho 
purchase of foodstuffs. The supposed cheapening of the price o.' food by fraudu¬ 
lent adulteration is really expensive, inasmuch as it often costs the price of health 
itself, and in the next place the price necessary for its restoration, even when such 
restoration is possible. 

" The adulteration of food is not always effected by the admixture of deleterious 
ingredients directly injurious to life and health. The impurity consists in the 
lowering of its nutritive value. The object of food is nutrition. We eat to be 
nourished. If the volume and weight of foodstuffs are maintained by the admix¬ 
ture of substances that, without actually and directly causing injury, yet fail to 
sustain life, impart strength, and repair loss; that is, if the quantity of material 
taken into the body does not amount to tho value of nutrition represented by that 
quantity of that special class of food, tho body will fail to perform the amount of 
work wh.ch is the measure of tho work-producing power of thatfood. Inthatcase 
the expenditure will exceed the income, and the health of tho constitution must 
break down in consequence. All this is now reduced to an exa t science. There 
can be calculated with accuracy the units of heat produced by the consumption of a 
given weight of carbohydrates (as sugar, starches, etc, >, and hydrocarbons (as fats, 
butters, etc.), and the mechanical equivalent of a given amount of albuminoids (or 
food containing albumen, as eggs, meat, pease, beans, etc,) in foodstuffs, just as 
easily and as certainly ascan be estimated the meusure of mechanical energy from 
the consumption of a given weight of coal. 

“ Thus it is rendered apparent that only pure food should be eaten that the body 
maybe properly nourished with tho least possible effort, without unnecessary 
expenditure of digestive effort that tends to mpair health, and wit bout the expend¬ 
iture of money for articles having less food value than they are believed to rep¬ 
resent. 

"An association has lieen organized and i hartered to secure these e onomical 
and philanthropic ends, without capital and with no intention of financial gain. 
As every housekeeper and every consumer is naturally inti rested in the advantages 
which the association aims to secure, all are invited to cooperate in making the 
attempt a success. 

" It is contemplated to establish an exchange situat' d in a central and convent nt 
locality, with exhibits of all descriptions of foods tested and found to be of com¬ 
mendable purity, and to employ competent chemists and microscopists to analyze 
and report upon samples of manufactured and prepared edibles for the in formation 
and service of purchasers. 

"Lectures and demonstrations on foods and cooking will be given as well as 
instruction regarding the influence on the body of different kinds of food. 

"Housekeepers, heads of families, and others desirous of joining the association 
aTe requested to address Miss Emma C. Sickles, secretary of the Nat.onal Pure 
Food Association, room 340, 33.) Dearborn street, for terms of membership and 
other information. 

"May, 1897.” 

The Witnsss. We found that in the stringency of the money market here it 
was impracticable for ns to raise tho money that was necessary to carry this out. 
There being no e isting laws to accomplish the purpose, we thought to educate the 
public and arouse such an interest that wo should ultimately secure both State and 
Federal legislation. Finding that we could not make this exchange a success, we 
directed our efforts through tho press, through social organizations, by public lec¬ 
tures, and other means, to arouse tho people in tb s city. Through the farmers' 
congresses and different agricultural bodies the matters were discussed, and an 
interest developed in that way. The domestic r ;.each organization was an advan¬ 
tage to them in their practical application of it, and they renewed and redoubled 
the r energies in that direction. We continued to work until we saw the prospect 
of the passage of the law in this State, and a pure-food comtniss on and officials to 
see to the enforcement of it. The prospect lit the last session of Congress gave us 
hope that some Jaw would be enacted by Congress* hen that would reach the result 
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of attempting to unify as far as practicable the State laws already enacted, and 
perhaps to encourage other acts, and in that way secure a control between the 
States where articles were manufactured or prepared in one State and transported 
into another, somewhat similar to the interstate-commerce act, with possibly the 
advantage of the power to enforce its rulings when once rulings were made. But 
with the little progress that was made there, and especially when we found that 
in consequence of the pressure of work in Congress none of the bills were likely 
to go through, it occurred to us that perhaps a pure-food commission bill might lie 
passed, and un effort was made in that direct on. For a time, to the outside world 
at; least, it seemed as though that might be practicable. But as it got closer to the 
end of the session wo found that that could not be accomplished, and Senator 
Mason, as yon know, then asked that a subcommittee of the Committee on Manu¬ 
factures be empowered to sit during the interval between the last Congress and 
the present one and take testimony in regard to it. So that, liai ing passed into the 
hands of the State in our own State, and progress seeming to have lieen made in 
efforts toward Federal legislation, we concluded (hat we had done as much as we 
could do actively, giving our time, efforts, and our own money to the advance¬ 
ment of this, and that wo hail better wait and see the outcome, so far as the action 
of Congress was concerned, and, so far as it would lie practical for us to do so, to 
cooperate with our State authorities to secure this pure food. We have not espe¬ 
cially advocated any of the bills that have been introduced into Congress. When 
tbo matter was up for a pure-food commission—trying to get a pure-food com¬ 
mission—wesent a memorial somewhat of this character to Congress. (Reading:) 

■‘The National Pure-food Associat on was incorporated in 1HIJ7 under the laws 
of the State of Illinois for the purpose of investigating the subject of food, its 
production, manufacture, commerce, and preparation, and to disseminate among 
the people the knowledge thus f ained for their benefit. In the belief (hat this 
matter would commend itself to the National Government and receive itssnpporf, 
an effort lias been made, and it is being made, to properly present the aims of the 
association to Congress, asking such legislation as may seem best suited to give 
the movement national character and national support for the good of the people. 
The highest aim is to secure health and well-being for mankind, with just reward 
to (lie producer and economy to the consumer. 

"To secure these iraporaint results, in view of the present almost unlimited 
sophistication of food, (he National Pure-food Association asks that Senate bill 
S)7.'>, introduced by Senator Thurston, to create a pure food commission, beenacted 
into a law, and it does so in the belief that such a commission would prove to be 
a practical and an efficient means of securing such facts relating to lood for man 
ns are important if not indispensable to a proper understanding of the existing 
situation as a basis for such legislative enactments, national and State, as maybe 
necessary to remedy existing evils as they relate to the food supply for mankind, 
and thus to better guard the public health in the future in tho interest of the indi¬ 
vidual and of the Commonwealth.” 

Then there are some extracts from the resolutions passed by the Domestic Sci¬ 
ence Association of the Farmers’ Congress, and so on. I will leave some of these 
with you, showing the direction in which we were trying to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arkk.) If you wish to make them a part of your testimony, I 
would suggest that you mark those passages, making tho selections as brief as 
you can.—A. They are reprints and I will just leave them—reprints stating what 
tho resolutions were, and so on. 

As I stated to Air. Harris, a chemist was employed by the proprietor of a res¬ 
taurant in this city, who brought a pie to him one day and said, “ I want an 
analysis made of this, we are selling our pies as cheaply as we can to make a profit; 
our competitor is underselling us; and I want to know what his filling is that he is 
putting in, that he can undersell us as he is doing.” The man made an analysis 
and lie Baid the result was of such a character that it led him to buy some articles 
hunselt from the same restaurant and analyze those. After he had done that in 
half a dozen instances he said, “I came to the conclusion that I would bring my 
lunch down with me. [ had taken all the down-town lunches I wanted.” And 

YfV 4 011 to specify what his experience was, and it was such that I wish he 
conld have been present this evening to relate it to you. 

in some of our addresses to the public we have taken up the effect of this 
upon tho human system. Taking man as a human machine, and his productive 
wi 8 *' f ia th* effect primarily upon the individual? As we have seen, if the 
oon is deficient in nutrition, it impairs health, it impairs comfort, it impairs thfc 
working capacity of the man as an individual member of the community, and so 
iniii 1 * depreciates his value to his employer. It militates against the 
Tukl ™ ■ employer and his manufacture or industry or wha ever it may be. 

8 006 individual and notice the difference in the productive results of that one 
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man. Multiply that, as it must be multiplied, many times with many of our 
large manufacturing establishments. I had occasion to appear before represent¬ 
atives of one of our largest industries in the city a few years ago, employing some 
couple of thousand of men. I was advocating improvements in the interest of the 
masses of the people and was in position to give them assistance. To illustrate 
the subject, you take one man whose health is impaired, who feels that he must 
go to his work in the morning or he will lose that. He is not capable of doing 
justice to himself or to his employer. Multiply that as many times as you have 
to multiply it with the large number of men in your employ, and what is the 
difference in the productive results to you? That is a question of dollars and 
cents. On the other hand, what is the effect upon the man and his family? It 
is not the man that is well fed, well nourished, in good health, comfortably 
housed, that depends upon artificial stimulants. It is the man that is depressed 
mentally and physically who wants something that will brace him up, as he 
expresses it; and as he braces himself, it is like using kindling wood to get up a 
quick fire. It burns rapidly and burns out quickly. He wants to prevent freez¬ 
ing and he wants to get warmed up. and that is just the way with these men. 
They are the men that patronize our large number ol saloons in this city. The 
walking delegate will get that man's ear when the temperance missionary will not. 
The delegate will tell him that his employer is rolling in wealth that he can not 
spend while the employe is not getting money enough to purchase the food that 
is necessary to nourish him. and his family is suffering also. He believes that he 
is a very much abused man. So I tell them that it is a much more efficient tem¬ 
perance work to have that man s body well nourished than it is to send a temper¬ 
ance missionary to him. 

Now, take the effect upon the dealer, the man that is selling this diluted food— 
we wi;l call it sophisticated food, or whatever term youseefit to apply. He may do 
it against his inclination. He says. “My competitors are doing it and underselling 
me that is, by putting in the filling—and we have to meet that competition." He 
quiets his consc euce; it becomes a matter of necessity with him to meet them on 
their own grounds or to go out of business. Therefore it is demoralizing to the 
individual himself. It impairs confidence in his business integrity as an individ¬ 
ual. When that is multiplied through a large number of individuals it impairs 
confidence in business integrity at home and abroad. It militates against produc¬ 
tive interests, and in that way militates against the interests of the Common¬ 
wealth. It is far-reaching in its effect from a physical standpoint, from a moral 
standpoint, and from a financial standpoint, militating against the interests of 
the State and the nation. 

The question then comes, Can anything be done to stop this practice that is now 
almost at flood tide? It. is with the hope that we might bo able to present some¬ 
thing from our practical knowledge here in this city, which is regarded as one of 
the storm centers in this matter, that we have come before you, to see whether we 
conld present it in such a way as to throwany new light from personal observation 
and experience and onr efforts in this direction. 

Another feature that I have marked is the question of uniform legislation by the 
various States—first, to endeavor as well as we can to secure uniformity in laws, 
and in the next place, in the interpretation of those laws, or, as it is e .pressed, the 
ruling. Since our pure-food law has gone into effect the rulings of our commis¬ 
sion here have raised the question as to whether it i3 not going to drive ont some 
of the industries from our State that are desirable. Such laws should be framed 
to lie as definite as practicable, that it may be understood what was intended, and 
that that object may be properly carried out and not diverted by rulings of the 
officers. So that question within the last few days has come to my knowledge in 
regard to a business that has been here for some time and built np a very worthy 
industry that is likely to be driven from the State under the ruling of our commis¬ 
sion. Bnt what shall be equitable to tbo laborer and the employer and to the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer? What I have jnst said in elaboration of the effect upon 
the individual as it relates to his employer reaches that industry and affects the 
credit of the city, thd State, and the National Government so far as its results are 
concerned. As to the protest and the exclusion of many of these things from Euro¬ 
pean markets, those that they adulterate and send over here of course they are not 
going to raise any objection to, but as it is a poor role that does not work both 
ways. It is a question whether, while trying to protect our own industries and not 
injure those, we shall open the door to spurious importations from other countries. 
As has been shown here this evening, if they fail to find a market for-them in one 
city they will find it in another more closely in touch with market conditions 
which concern their business and industry in the United States. 

" Q, (By Mv. A. L. Harris.) Is yonr association working in connection with the 
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food and dairy commissioners, as they are sometimes called, in the different 
States?—A. No; we have done nothing of the kind. Onr work was more tenta¬ 
tive, confined more particularly to onr own city and our own State, hoping through 
some of the officers and others to bring it before other States and before the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

Q. There is no necessary conflict, I suppose, between the work you are doing 
and the work they are doing along their line?—A. No; on the contrary, we are try¬ 
ing to profit by what they have done, and if they see anything to profit by what 
we have done they are free to do so. The nearest that we have come to that is to 
have some of our officers attend some of the farmers' congresses and the Domestic 
Science Association, and thus give the results of onr effort to draw attention 
to the importance of the work and what we believe to be the practicability of going 
on in the evolution just as we have done in sanitary science. We are trying to 
cooperato with everybody without trying to antagonize anyone. We have the 
same object in view, only working through different channels for the same end. 

Q. Have you sent representatives to the National Pure-food Congress?—A. We 
have done so. I myself did not appear because I had an impression that there 
were more personal—I will not say wholly selfish—motives lying back of a good 
deal of the work; and as president of the association I felt that it would be better 
if I kept aloof from anything that would l.e even open toquestion. It was thought 
desirable that we should have representatives there, and some of our directors 
were present at tho congress. Hut, we felt that we were on broader ground; we 
did not wish to antagonize and did net antagonize in any way; but we believed 
that as our association was freo from personal bias, no personal ends to be accom¬ 
plished by it, that we had better maintain that position. 

Q. Does your association support tho bill that was agreed upon by the recent 
pure-food congress at Washington?—A. We have not committed ourselves to any 
bill or proposition. We went so far as to ask for that bill to create a pare-food 
commission. We have not advocated anything else. We ask simply for the prin¬ 
ciple: we do not enro how it originates, where it originates, or who originates it, 
simply that it shall meet the object that we have in view—to secure pure food for 
tho masses of tho poople as the foundation for good health and efficient working 
force. 

Pure food is the first demand of animals, tho human animal as well as the Infe¬ 
rior. It begins with the beginning of life and only ends with the ending of life; 
and yet here wo are at the closing of the nineteenth century, and how much do we 
know of most of the food -the masses of tho people? I speak of practical value for 
the nourishment of ourown l>odies—the nervous and muscular systems. We have 
gone on all this time and we are still groping in darkness, just as we did in 
regard to sanitary scienco up to a quarter of a century ago. With all man’s 
boasted intelligence it is humiliating to us to think how little wo know in 
regard to tho character of food, its purity, tho effect of different kinds of food upon 
the system, the methods of preparing it, the injurious effects of certain modes of 
preparations, being guided simply by our tastes, whether they bo educated or per¬ 
verted. But we do not care how that is gotten so long as wo’can reach the object 
that we have in view—of securing, first, good, pure, nutritious, and economical 
food; next, that the poople may be instructed how to prepare and utilize that food 
to the 1 test advantage from a physical standpoint, from an economic standpoint, 
from tho mechanical force that is produced, considering man as a machine, where 
we put food in to develop the power ipstead of putting coal into a furnace to gen¬ 
erate heat, steam, and electricity as another means of motive power. 

I personally should be opposed to the advocacy of any hill having any selfish 
object. I think it is tho right of people when they want to buy anything, to have 
the privilege of buying it, and I think it is the duty of the vendor to let the people 
know what they are getting and what they are paying for, and the law should 
secure this. 

There is another illustration of dilution: A man from an adjoining State was 
telling me that a miller in liis vicinity regulated tho amount of dilation of com 
meal by a man's promptness of pay, doubtful pay, or prospect of no pay at all. 
11 he was prompt pay, he got corn meal; if he was doubtful pay, he got a cer¬ 
tain percentage of corncob along with the corn, and if lie was very doubtful he 
hi r.!f ry large Proportion of cob and comparatively little corn. That man 
nau little opportunity of knowing how much he was being cheated. In many 
instances a fanner himself might be able to judge of it; others that were using 
it would know comparatively Tittle of the character of the feed they were getting 
to teed to their animals. So that it was not only the power of the man that would 
oe diminished, but of his animals that were to be fed upon that. My own 
impression has been that a man should be at liberty to buy what he wants, and 
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Dt. Wiley at Washington a great many investigations have been made into the 
adulterations of food. The records of the Department of Agrioaltnre, division of 
chemistry, show facta similar to those which I have stated—that adulterations are 
not generally of a harmful character, but of a character which dilutes the food. I 
have with me a few samples of such food, which I collected while acting as chemist 
for thedepartment of health of Chicago. [Witness produces samples.] 

Here, for instance, is some ground coffee which contains dried grain. There is 
nothing injurious in the use of dried grain. In fact, there are now sold many 
compounds which are substituted for coffee which consist of dried and browned 
grain; but that was sold as coffee. 

Here is a sample of artificial coffee beans. Here is a sample of ginger filler. 
It looks just like ginger, is not injurious to health, and is used to fill out and make 
a cheap ginger or to adulterate the ginger, for which they charge the same price 
as good ginger. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What per cent of good ginger is in that?—A. There 
is no ginger whatever in it. 

Q. None whatever?—A. No; these are fillers. This is pepper filler. Here we 
have cinnamon fillers. I simply brought a few of t hese. Practically all the spices 
are imitated in this way. Here is a sample of supposedly cayenne pepper, which 
contains no pepper. This is nutmeg filler, this is mustard filler, this is allspice 
filler, and this is clove filler. 

O. Can you state what the filler is composed of?—A. The fillers are composed 
of dried and pulverized grains. It is stated, although I have never found it, that 
grouud olive stones are used to imitate black pepper, and I know that ground 
buckwheat hulls are used to imitate black pepper, and are used as so-called filler. 
Of course, it is practically impossible to find where these fillers are made, but 
they are on the market and are extensively nsed. They are also extensively used 
for filling drugs. I can conceive of no more hellish crime than that of man who 
will first adulterate the food and break a person's health down by adulterated 
food, and then sell him an adulterated drug in the attempt to cure him; but that 
isdone, andfrequentlydone. Asanexampleof an injurious adulteration, I might 
mention pease which are greened with copper. This bottle contains a little piece 
of platinum foil, upon which is plated copper from a can of French pease. In the 
process of analysis copper is obtained in that way by plating on a piece of platinum 
foil. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Will yon explain the manufacture of these coffee 
beans?—A. I can not. Those coffee beans I obtained from Dr. Wiley. 

Mr. A. L. Harris. In appearance they look like genuine beans. 

The Witness. The only way you can tell is by examining the crack in the bean. 
It has not that feathery substance found in the genuine. Here is another class of 
adulteration which is unintentional sometimes, and not classed as an adulteration: 
that is, the making of filthy foods, either in a careless manner or by people who 
assume a way of don’t care. For example, there is a piece of bread with a young 
rat baked in it. There is a sample of candy. When I obtained it it was dusted 
over with, flour. It was sold in a department store, and while it appeared to lie 
perfectly good, on brushing away the flonr it was found to be in an oxtremely 
filthy condition. 

These are a few samples of adulterated food. Grocers and men who are selling 
foods become so used to handling things of that kind that they seem to forget 
entirely the position that they hold and what they owe to society. As Isaid before, 
it is merely a question of what they can get for tho goods, and selling them with 
the hope that they will not hnrt anybody, To illustrate this, they tell a story of a 
grocer who once called down to his boy and asked him if he had watered the oys¬ 
ters, and he said yes; and mixed the tea (?), yes; well, then, come up to prayers. 

I merely tell this to express tho idea that they become so used to things of that 
kind that it becomes a second nature to a man to sell adulterated goods. 

Now, as to the remedy for this kind of thing: We have a groat deal of legislation 
in regard to pure foods, but, every State has its own laws. The Stateof Michigan 
has excellent food laws. A spice dealer told me recently that they had to be very 
particular about the spices they sent to Michigan. Illinois has recently enacted 
a food law which is now in operation. Massachusetts has splendid food laws; also 
many of the other Eastern States; but until we have some national legislation which 
will cover the whole country we can do but little.. If a man who has a poor class 
of goods in one State can ship them into another so that they pass, we can do but 
little. If they do not pass inspection in one State they are very apt to in another. 
The remedy for that thing wonld be to force manufacturers to mark goods for 
whattheyare. I personally do not object to the use of butterine. I consider it good 
food, but I do not want to buy it for butter and pay butter price for it; Other foods 
in a similar manner. If a spice is filled and I wish to bny a pepper which is not 
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as pungent and as full strength as pepper I want to know if it is a filled pepper, 
whether it contains buckwheat hulls or ground peanut shucks. For instance, a 
package containing filler should be marked that it contains so many per cent of 
ground peanut shucks. Then people can take their chances on what they are 
buying. Nothing can be accomplished unless we have some national legislation 
in regard to the marking and tagging of goods. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any bill in Congress in mind that would 
give the remedy that you propose?—A. I know of no bill at present in Congress, 
but I have great hopes that some law will be enacted in connection with the recent 
investigation of pure food—I believe it was under Senator Mason. 

Q. 1 suppose you have examined what is known as the Brosius bill?—A. No; I 
have not. 

Q. Would you establish a separate department, or would you place it under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture?—A. I would place it under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture; they have had more experience with it. 

Q. Has Senator Mason introduced a bill along that line?—A. I have been look¬ 
ing for it, but I have not seen it, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to have you tell us something about the 
extent of the use of glucose in food and the effect of it on the system.—A. I place 
glucose in the same category as butterine. I do not consider glucose harmful. 
Many of our fruits contain glucose—grape sugar or glucose. It is a good food if 
properly used. There would seem to be a great prejudice againstglucose, particu¬ 
larly a lew years ago, because it seemed to hit the sugar business. There is noth¬ 
ing in glucose that is harmful. 

5. Is there anything of value in it as food?—A. Glucose is a valuable food; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, 1 Have you had any experience, when serving the city gov¬ 
ernment, with the difficulty of getting manufacturers of foods and dealers in foods 
to label them?—A. Yes. WeliavealawinChicagorequiringmilkdealerstomark 
skimmed milk with a tag—a tin tag upon the can upon which is stamped (he words 
“Skimmed milk.’’ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) That is simply a city ordinance, is it not?—A. Yes. We 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting them to keep a tag on the can, but 
the ordinance has undoubtedly accomplished a great deal of good. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know how milk is ordinarily adulterated?—A. The 
ordinary adulteration of milk is by removing the cream. This seems to exclude 
the right to the word adulteration; it properly comes under the bead of sophisti¬ 
cation, as it is called. The removal of the cream from the milk produces an unbal¬ 
anced food- It takes away the larger part of the food from the milk, so the milk 
then is an unbalanced food. That is the principal way in which milk is adulterated 
in Chicago. 

Q. What is done to restore the appearance of the milk somewhat to its ordinary 
state?—A. That is done by coloring. 

Q. What is used for that coloring?—A. The color which is used in these days is 
annatto, and also aniline dyes. Annatto is very much used. 

Q. Are aniline dyes and annatto harmless?—A. It is an unsettled question as to 
whether those dyes, a number of t hem, are harmful or not. Somechemists believe 
they are harmful, and others that they are not. It is hardly a settled question. 

Q. Is it your opinion that there is very little pure milk sold in cities?— A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of the high character of the pure-food laws of Massachusetts. 
Have you any knowledge as to whether pure milk iB obtainable in Boston and some 
other large cities there?—A. As far as my experience goes, Boston probably has 
the best milk in the country; in the East, at any rate. The milk is naturally of a 
high standard in Boston. In Boston, for a part of the year, the standard of total 
solids in milk is 13 per cent, whereas the standard of'total solids of the milk in 
Illinois is 13 per cent. In Illinois the milk would not stand such a standard as 18 
per cent. 

Q. Wbatwouldbetheaveragestandardofpnreunadnlteratedinilk?—A. Twelve 
per cent of total solids. The rest, of course, would be water; that would he 88 per 
cent natural water. 

Hi ? ou ? u 88 es t any other law for securing unadulterated food than cor¬ 
rectly labeling it?—A. I have given the matter a great deal of attention and 1 have 
given it a great deal of study and reading, and I know of no other way that the 
i c . onl< * k® handled than by labeling and inspecting goodB after they are 
labeled, 1118ac h a manner that the manufacturer may never know when his goods 
are likely to be taken and inspected. 

y. Is 1 1 your belief that there would be any market for adulterated foods if they 
were so marked?—A. There is a market for them; yes. There is a large market 

°ri'iA tenne 00 marked, a very large market. 

u 0 y? u think there would be for pepper of the character of the sample that 
you have shown ns here?—A. It would be doubtful. 
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Q. Coffee and ginger?—A. There is a market for adulterated coffee; butunfortu- 
nately that is among the restaurants. and the people who use the coffee never would 
know it. Such a law would prohibit the larger proportion of adulteration. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Could not a law be framed to prohibit the use of 
imitation coffee in a restaurant?—A. I should think it could; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clark*:.) In regard to washing powders—are you familiar with 
them?—A. Somewhat. Shall I mention any brands? 

Q. You can or not, as you choose.—A. You mean similar to Gold Dust, Pearline, 
and such things as that? 

Q. Yes; things of that sort; are they composed of anything that injures the 
fiber of goods, especially cotton goods?—A. The washing powders—I understand 
that the first that was put out was made up of a lot of soap which was not of good 
quality. This soap was ground and sold in a pulverized form as washing powder, 
and a large market was lound for it. Then other manufacturers commenced the 
manufacture of washing powders. They are practically soaps. A number of 
them contain free alkali and have the same effect as adding sal soda to the water 
in which the washing is done. Fabrics which would be injured by the alkali are 
injured by the washing powder. 

Q. Do you know, practically, howmuch the life of cotton garments is shortened 
by the use of these powders?—A. No. 

Q. If yon thought that the evil was general and that garments ordinarily will 
not wear more than one-half as long when these powders are used as when they 
are not, do you think it should be a subject of legislation to prohibit the use of 
such powders?—A. I never have given that subject much consideration. I should 
prefer to consider that before making an answer. It is not such a vital question 
as the question of the health of the people. 

Q. It is rather more of an industrial question than the food question or health 
question, perhaps, but of course there can be no economic value to the people at 
large, especially to consumers, in having their garments destroyed before their 
natural time.—A. People can find out such things for themselves very easily, but 
in using such a large variety of foods they have no means of knowing what it is 
that is injuring them; whereas if a person is using a certain soap and finds that 
his clothing, which was washed with this soap, was rapidly deteriorating, he would 
naturally make some change. 

Q. Supposing they were unable to make a change, finding that the use of these 
powders or soaps rendered washing easier, and therefore their domestics would use 
them on the sly, you would not know how to grapple with that problem?—A, It 
is rather a difficult problem to grapple with—the domestic problem. . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A great many people drink beer, and I presume you will 
agree that if they will drink beer it would be to the advantage of health that they 
should drink pure beer?—A. Certainly. 

Q. I would like to know whether you have ever had occasion to make analyses 
of beer, and if you can tell us something about the impurities of beer?—A. I have 
made a number of analyses of beer, but I never have found anything particularly 
injurious in beer, although I have been told and frequently read of adulterations 
'of beer which are undoubtedly injurious. Borne of the foreign beers have been 
colored with picric acid. 

Q, Colored after they come here or before?—A. No: colored abroad. There is 
a great deal of beer made with impure water, which would come under the head 
of an adulteration. 


G. Have you learned that in your investigations?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any law in Illinois called the bakery 
inspection law?—A. I do not know of a bakery inspection law in Illinois. 

Q. No law requiring bakeries to be above ground?—A. If there is such a law, I 
do not know it. 


Q. Has there been any adulteration of flour with anything such as flourine 
since the Federal legislation on that subject?—A. You mean the adulteration with 


corn flour? 

Q. With com flour; yes.—A. Whether any adulteration with com flour has 
been done in this city, I do not know. I know that a friend of mine, who is a 
chemist, has examined a great many samples of flour without finding corn flour. 
I have made no investigation of it myself. 

Q, Would flourine be deleterious to health?—A. By flourine you mean com flour? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; it would not. 

Q. But it would be an adulteration?—A. It would be an adulteration; yes. 

, Q. And there should be a law to prevent the adulteration so fbat the consumer 
could buy what—— A. (Interrupting.) Buy what he pays for; what he asks for- 

Q. Did yon make any analyses of molasses during the time you were a chemist 
for the city?—A. A few, yes; not more than four or five. 
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Q. What was the result?—A. I found nothing deleterious in molasses. 

Q, Molasses labeled "pure maple molasses?”—A. Yes. I examined some maple 
molasses and was unable to tell whether cane sugar had been added to it or not, 
because cane sugar is a natural constituent of maple molasses. 

Q. In the absence of national law, what would you recommend to the State in 
regard to the protection of the purchaser against impurities in food; would you 
hold the seller liable and make him liable under the law, or would yon try to 
trace it to the wholesale dealer or the manufacturer?—A. I see no reason why the 
seller and the manufacturer should not both bo held. 

Q. These samples that yon havo exhibited to-night, are they all of the adultera¬ 
tions that you found in your experience as a chemist for the city?—A. Oh, by no 
means, no; these are only a few samples. 

Q. You may state in a general way how much adulteration you found during 
your official term:—A. I found that there were very few foods which are not at 
times adulterated. There seemed to be adulterations for practically everything. 
For instance, cream of tartar is sold in Chicago, a Bo-called cream of tartar, which 
contains no cream of tartar whatsoever, but consists of soda calcium phosphate, 
which is similar to the phosphate rock which is sold as a fertilizer. There is noth¬ 
ing unclean about it. And I have analyzed samples of cream of tartar which con¬ 
tained as high as 55 per cent of plaster of paris. Whether it was added as plaster 
of paris or came in in the manufacture of this soda calcium phosphate, of course, 
I am unable to tell. 

Q. What effect does plaster of paris have upon the stomach?—A. Well, it is 
simply so much inert matter; it can not be digested; it is equivalent to eating so 
much sand. 

Q. You may state any other impurities that you discovered during the time, 
that you now call to mind, and what the impurity consisted of, or the adultera¬ 
tion?—A. I found practically all spices adulterated at times. I know of the adul¬ 
teration of flour with corn flour, or butterine sold as butter, of olive oil adulterated 
with cotton-seed oil, and many other adulterations that 1 do not call to mind right 
at present. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) I wish to inquire if olive oil is not actually improved for 
consumption by a proper admixture of cotton-seed oil?—A. Do you mean more 
pal a table? 

y. Yes.—A. I have used cotton-seed oil, knowing that it was cotton-seed oil, 
as a salad oil, and I like it just as well as the olive. 

9- Are you not aware that large quantities of cotton-seed oil are shipped from 
this country to Italy and Spain and mixed with olive oil to the improvement of 
that oil for that market?—A. X do not know that it is to the improvement of it, 
but I have l>een informed a number of times that cotton-seed oil was shipped to 
Europe and repacked and sent back as olive oil. As far as its food value is con¬ 
cerned, I should consider the cotton-seed oil just as good food as olive oil, or very 
nearly so. 

Q- You would not deem itnecessary, then, to provide bylaw against an admix¬ 
ture of that character, which really does no harm, wontd you?—A. Yes. 1 do not 
believe in allowing anything to be sold for what it is not. Who is going to decide 
whether it is just as good as olive oil? Would not that open the gate to allow all 
sorts of things to be handled in that manner? 

y. Would you extend similar legislation to tho matter of fabrics? Take 
woolens, for instance; would you require that woolen garments should be labeled 
as to tho per cent of pure wool used in them—such a per cent of wool oxtracts and 
such other per cent of shoddy?—A. I have never given that matter consideration. 

y. You can see how it might affect the health, as well as the wearing qualities 
° n 8 £ ftnnent '' can you not?—A. Yes, 1 can. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In the composition of a cheaper product for a pnre 
product what effect does that have upon the production of the pure product, or 
rather the encouragement of the production of the pure product?—A. Of course 
it we allow a poor product to be sold as a good product it keeps down the produc¬ 
tion of the good product, because the poor product can be sold for a lower price; 
there is more market for it. Therefore, the good product does not have so great a 

n 6 ™ ’ 8 no ^ BUC k an incentive to produce it. 
tos’-tt f would k® ii ,e effect eventually, then, without some legislation to pro* 
“v ~ A - The effeot eventually would be that good products would be driven 
out of the market entirely. When manufacturers And that there is not a sale for 
the good product, they must make a living, and they will naturally go Into the 
ma "» f «c tu re of the pdor product. 

Mr ‘ ® LAKK ®0 Do you think of any further statement, 
that you would like to make?-A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Chicago, III., March 27 , 1900 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. F. M. M’KAY, 

Trustee of the University of Illinois. 

The subcommission met at 7.15 p. m.. Mr. Clarke presiding. At 9.35 Mr. F. M. 
McKay, of Chicago, a trustee of the University of Illinois, was introduced as a 
witnew, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Please give your name, post-office address, and occupa¬ 
tion.—A. F. M. McKay: Chicago, 111.; 01 Alice court; public-schoolteacher; trus¬ 
tee of the University of Illinois. 

_ Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkis.) Are you interested in the domestic science ques¬ 
tion?—A. Yes: I think that all American citizens ought to be interested in that 
question. 

Q. You may state in your own way such information as you think would he of 
use to the commission.—A. 1 think that there ought to be national legislation 
along these lines for securing pure food for the consumer. That ought to be under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture of the National Government. State 
laws are too desultory and conflicting to be very effective or to secure the best 
results. Inasmuch as the National Government has established these experiment 
stations in very nearly all, if not all, the States, it seems to me that through these 
experiment stations they can obtain the necessary information in regard to the 
food supplies of the various States, and therefore the Department of Agriculture 
is the proper body, it seems to me, to originate the most effective legislation. I 
would suggest that a special appropriation be made by the National Government 
to each one of these experiment stations for carrying on investigations upon this 
specific subject of pure food. 

In regard to tho land-grant colleges organized by act of Congress in 1802, that 
law provided that these institutions’ main object should bo instruction in agricul¬ 
ture and mechanical arts without excluding other scientific and classical studies. 
This left an opportunity for the States to organize under that law not merely agri¬ 
cultural and mechanical colleges but universities of the broadest type, of winch 
Cornell University is, perhaps, the best example in this country; and the gentle¬ 
man for whom that institution was named said his desire was to organize such a 
university that any person coul d obtain the best i n strnction i u any branch of human 
knowledge. Many of these universities have developed into real universities. 
Congress wisely, I think, left the coursesof studies to be prescribed by the various 
States through their boards of trustees, giving each institution an opportunity to 
develop along lines that seemed to be demanded in the various communities 
where these institutions were established. It has been the aim of boards of 
trustees to meet the demands for instruction in various branches in the communi¬ 
ties where their institutions were established, and I believe that theseinstitntions 
have very largely met the demands for instruction In various branches of human 
knowledge. If there was a large demand for instruction in mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, it will be found that the college of mechanical engineering has developed very 
rapidly; if there was a large demand for electrical engineering, it has happened 
that large sums of money have been put into the equipment of the electrical 
engineering department. If there seemed to be little demand for any specific 
branch of instruction there was not very much money put into that deparnnent. 
When these institutions were established, back in the sixties, there was not much 
demand for a scientific instruction in agriculture, especially in these Western 
States, if a man could go on to the prairies of Illinois and by turning over the 
soil and cultivating it very indifferently raise a crop of 50 or BO bushels of corn to 
the acre, he could not see the necessity of studying the valueof fertilizers or going 
into the analysis of soils and then selling his corn at 10 or 15 cents a bushel, 
because it did not pay. The time has arrived when it is necessary, to make farm¬ 
ing successful, that each acre of land must produce the best possible results. 
There is now arising a demand for scientific agriculture, and I lielieve that these 
institutions are going to meet that demand. It is certainly the intention in Illinois 
to do that, as the board of trustees has asked for large appropriations for the col¬ 
lege of agriculture. 1 think I may say that when our building now in process of 
erection is completed we will have the most complete equipment there is in this 
country. I think that is all I care to say unless there are some questions. 

Q. Does the university overshadow the agricultural and mechanical depart¬ 
ments of these colleges?—A. No. The literary department is oversbaffowed alto¬ 
gether, qnd always has been, in the University of Illinois. 
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Q. What is the tendency of the farm hoy, when he comes to the university and 
stndies the classics in connection with agriculture, to go back to the farm?—A. If 
you refer to the classics there, as to Latin and Greek, I will say that there are very 
few students in the University of Illinois studying Latin and Greek, and there 
has never been any considerable number studying those languages. If yon refer 
to the literary college or the college of literature and arts, including English 
and the modern languages, such as French and German, I will say that that col¬ 
lege has always had a larger number of students, I think, than any of the other 
colleges. As wo are organized there, we have four colleges: The college of agri¬ 
culture, the college of science, the college of engineering, and the college of arts. 
Recently we have organized the college of law and the college of medicine; I had 
almost forgotten those. 

Q. Is there any complaint on the part of agriculturists that their sons, after 
graduating oven in the agricultural course at a university, do not come back to 
the farm?—A. I think I have beard such complaints: yes. 

G. Do yon know the per cent of those?—A. No; I could not state the per cent. 

y. Do you believe it to be largo or small?—A. I should say of those that took an 
agricultural course, that the per cent who went back to farming was very small, 
and I think 1 can state t he reason for it. A young man going through the univer¬ 
sity in a 4-years' course has obtained a fairly liberal education. If he took the 
regular courso in agriculture, he got more than simply the technical agricultural 
subjects. He had considerable literature, both English and modem languages, 
and he had a good knowledge of chemistry, physics, and biology. A number of 
these men are now deans of colleges of agriculture or professors of agriculture: 
some are directors of these experiment stations. I am speaking of our own gradu¬ 
ates, now, from the University of Illinois. They wentinto these positions because 
they could earn more than they could on the farm. It was a matter of dollars 
and cents. 

(Testimony dosed.) 


Washington, D. C., May 15, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. ROBERT C. KEDZIE, 

Professor of Chemistry, Michigan Agricultural College, and Chemist of the Michi¬ 
gan Experiment Station. 

The commission met at 10.35 a. in., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Mr. Robert 0. Kedzie was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows concerning the beet-sugar industry: 

G. (By Mr. Conger.) You may state your name and post-office address.—A. 
Robert C. Kedzie, State Agricultural College, Michigan. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. Professor of chemistry at the State Agricultural 
College, and chemist of the experiment station. 

Q. How long have you been engaged there?—A. Since 1863; 87 years. 

Q. You may now, if you will, in your own way, give to the commission such 
information on this subject as you think will be of use and interest.—A. Before 
entering upon this, I have some specimens here that could hardly be taken down 
in shorthand, though sometimes done in spoon hand—specimens of the beetsugw 
itself as produced in Michigan, and a refined beet sugar from Germany: speci¬ 
mens of the beet sugar that is produced in Nebraska at the Grand Island Works, 
and then some mounted specimens of the sugar—a ‘‘study in sugar," as I call it— 
mounted specimens that give samples of the sugar produced from sorghum in 
Michigan and sugar produced from sorghum in Illinois. These specimens were 
prepared for the information of the members of our legislature, mounted in this 
form for comparison, when they had under consideration the question of offering 
a bounty for the production of the sugar beet—to encourage the introduction or 
the sugar-beet industry in Michigan. This is preliminary, and sometimes an 
object lesson of this kind assists in the understanding of the question more than 
the spoken statement. 

I have written out here to a pretty full extent the remarks I have to make, and 
have commenced by saying that (reading)— 

“ The hope for a domestic supply for our people has been oherished in Michigan 
for years. In 1881 the legislature passed ‘An act to encourage the manufacture 
of sugar,' exempting from taxation h r 5 years the apparatus used in making 
sugar, and offering a bounty of $'3 for every 100 pounds of sugar. Under this 
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law 10 tons of sugar were made from sorghum and $404 paid as bounty. It was 
found that Borghum as grown in our State was not profitable for making sugar, 
because the proportion of glucose to sucrose was too large to permit profitable 
manufacture of crystallized sugar.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Would you pause right there and explain for my benefit, 
on account of my ignorance, the exact difference between sucrose and glucose?— 
A. The chemical difference is that there is a little more water in the glucose. The 
proportions which make up the glucose are 6 equivalents of carbon, 13 equivalents 
of hydrogen, and 6 equivalents of oxygen; in the sucrose, or cane BUgar, we have 
13 equivalents of carbon, 23 of hydrogen, and 11 of oxygen. That is, if you will 
double the equivalent of the glucose and subtract 1 molecule of water, you have 
the composition of the suerose. The difference, however, is more than simply the 
difference of chemical composition. The glucose is very difficult of crystallization 
in pure, well-defined, sharp crystals like we have here. It is a sweet material, but 
only about two-fifths the sweetness of the sucrose. But the difficulty, so far as 
the manufacture is concerned, is that when you have an equivalent of glucose 
present it will render uncrystaliizable another equivalent of the sucrose, so that 
while the sorghum (Chinese cane) may contain a large amount of sugar—that is, 
sweetness—you can get from it only a relatively small amount of sugar in the form 
of clean, well-defined crystals. (Continuing to read.) 

“Attention was then turned to sugar beets as a more promising material. In 
1890 the college imported 200 kilograms of seeds of each of 4 kinds of sugar beets 
cultivated inEurope, viz: Klein Wanzlebener, AustrianWohanka, VilmorirrImpe¬ 
rial Improved, and White Silesian. That was abont 1,700 pounds, 800 kilos—200 
of each. These seeds were given to farmers with directions for planting, culti¬ 
vating, and harvesting the beets, requesting a sample for analysis. The seed was 
sent to leading farmers in all parts of the lower peninsula. Four hundred farm¬ 
ers received the beet seed and 228 reported results and sent beets for analysis. 
These reports came from 39 counties. The average content of sugar in the juice 
was 14.20 per cent, the coefficient of purity was above 80 degrees in 200 specimens 
and below 80 in 27.” 

This coefficient of purity —I might say a word in regard to that. We take the 
sugar l)eet and pulp it and extract the juice, all we can get; then by taking the 
specific gravity we determine the total percentage of the solids in solution—that 
is, materials that would be solids but for the water—the matters that are in solu¬ 
tion in the water. Suppose we find that the total quantity of the solids in solution 
in the beet juice is 20 per cent, and then by other analyses we find that the pro¬ 
portion of pure sugar is 16 per cent. That would l>e 16 parts out of 20 pure sugar, 
and the other 4 parts would be nonsaccharin materials. That would give us a 
purity of 80 per cent. The purity means the proportion of readily crystallizable 
cane sugar present in the juice as compared with the total amount of solids there 
present. (Continuing to read:) 

“The yield of beets per acre (estimated) was 13 tons. The season of 1891 was 
favorable for the growth of sugar beets; the average temperature from June to 
September was 64.55' F., and the rainfall 11 inches. September and October were 
dry and .sunny, well suited to ripening the crop. 

“Having thus demonstrated the adaptedness of Michigan to produce sugar 
beets of high quality and well suited to making sugar, the college aid not further 
push these investigations. The agricultural problem was solved, but capitalists 
and manufacturers were not ready to enter and possess this land of promise.•- 
“ In 1897 general interest was awakened in this subject and legislation was 
secured to promote the manufacture of beet sugar. The lively interest taken in 
this subject by Secretary Wilson, and the aid from the Department of Agriculture 
in furnishing beet seed, transportation by mail, ect., greatly promoted the efforts 
of the college. Seed was sent to many leading farmers who would undertake to 
raise at least 1 acre of beets, also to a still larger number of persons whose work 
was of the amateur class. The season was only a fair one for sugar beets, the 
temperature for May and June being 8 F. below the normal, and tne rainfall in 
July being 5 inches above normal, making cultivation difficult; but August and 
September were warm and full of sunshine, and October wasnearly 5” F. warmer 
than normal. The beet crop was quite satisfactory. Specimens of beets received 
for analysis numbered 493 and came from 64 counties. The average content of 
sugar in the jnice was 18.08 per cent, and the coefficient of purity was 80° and 
above (some went as high as 92° of purity), while in 85 samples the purity was 
below 80°, ranging from 62° to 70'. In most of these cases of low purity the 
beets were grown on mucky soil. ” • 

That has been a great difficulty with us. The farmers think they can raise beets, 
and they do raise mangles on mucky soil, and they think that is the soil tor the 
production of sugar beets. It is for beets, but not for sugar. 
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a *S ap which ^ ve ® the number of samples from the various counties in 
Michigan, the average content of sugar, and the coefficient of purity. It shows 
how widely distnbnted it was through the lower peninsula and extended into th« 
upper peninsula to a certain extent. renne t 131,10 tlu> 
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during the growing season—the most severe for 86 years, from 1864 to 1900—even 
worso than that of 1871, the year Chicago was burned. The rainfall for the three 
summer months was 8.06 inches, while the normal rainfall is 9.50 inches. If we 
add to this the rain for September, 1899, the total is 6.10 inches, Vhile the normal 
is 12.24 inches. The rain for 1871 for these four months was 8.24 inches, or two 
inches more than in 1899. 

“In localities where the drought was very severe the smallness of the yield from 
this new crop from which so much had been expected was very discouraging to 
the farmers, and in some of their meetings resolutions were passed not to plant 
sugar beets. Other crops had suffered even more severely, notably wheat: but in 
the case of so well-known a crop ns wheat the loss might be charged to an inscru¬ 
table Providence. Some of them seem to feel that while the old charter of agri¬ 
culture given to Noah. 1 While tho earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease,’ will hold good for wheat, which has been so long and so favorably known, 
it can not be relied on for a new crop like sugar beets. Surely a careful study of 
the nature and habits of a new crop and its adaptedness to our soil and climate, 
and to the usual methods of farming in our State, is a wise precaution. 

“ Let me call your attention to the physical basis of sugar-beet raising in our 
State. 

“The physical basis for growing a beet crop is tho quality and the composi¬ 
tion of the soil. In the lower peninsula tho soil is technically known as the drift. 
The iutei mingling of many kinds of soil and the porous character of the deposit 
fit the soil for crops of tho t uberons class in particular. The lands adjacent to the 
Great Lakes and the southern half of the peninsula are adapted to the raising of 
all crops and fruits suited to our climate, and especially tubers. 

“Many years ago an invitation was extended to leading farmers in different 
counties of Michigan to send specimens of soil for analysis, whicli would fairly 
represent the leading agricultural soils of the county. It is probable that the 
liest was sent that the county affords. This is human weakness run into the 
ground. 

“Twenty-eight soils taken from counties that fairly represent the sugar-beet 
district are hero selected to show the chemical composition as specially related to 
the demands of this crop, giving tho average percentage of lime, potash, and 
phosphoric acid and the physical condition which enables the soil to take up and 
hold water by capillary attraction, and thus withstand drought, or water-capacity 
of the soil. 

“Average of the most important ash materials: 

Per cent. 

Lime(CaO).. ..... 1.13 

Potash (K,0).... 1.86 

Phosphoric acid (P,O s >... .. .33 

“This table shows the Michigan soils rich in the ash materials required for 
sugar beets. Potash is in special demand for this crop, and these soils are, 
remarkably rich in this chemical. I 

“ The relation of the capacity of soils to hold water by capillarity to their power 
to produce crops is coming into prominence as the result of recent investigations. 

“Prof. Milton Whitney, of tho Department of Agriculture, is making extended 
inquiries of this relation of soil and water in securing the best conditions for the 
production of special crops. The quantity of water which dry Boils will thps take 
up or hold varies with the kind and texture of the soil. If 100 grams of quartz 
sand are poured into a funnel with a small filter to prevent the soil running out 
and water poured on the sand till completely wet, and the excess of water allowed 
to escape, it will be found that the sand will take up and hold, by capillary attrac¬ 
tion, 25 grams of water or 25 per cent of its weight, which is its water capacity. 
If other soils are treated in the same way, they will take up a different percentage 
of water. A prairie soil, on the average, took up 02 per cent of water; fine soils 
from river bottoms, such as the Tittabawassee, or the river Raisin, 57 per cent. 

“ The less water a soil will absorb the more rapidly it will part with it by evap¬ 
oration and by filtration. A soil whose water capacity is less than 38 per cent is 
liable to suffer in dry weather. Tho average water capacity of these 28 soils is 47.4 
per cent, and shows the ability of our soils to withstand drought. The influence 
of the Great Lakes that surround us on every side except the south will attract 
the attention of everyone who glances at the map. Our winds receive a moistening 
and ameliorating tonch in passing over these vast' unsalted seas.' Not in vain 
has nature thrown her protecting arm around onr peninsula. 

“An adequate and distributed supply of water is an essential condition in agn- 
cnl^urfl. The average rainfall in central Michigan, as shown by 86 years'observa¬ 
tion at the agricultural college, is 32 i nches. Along the shores of the Great Lakes 
the rainfall is a little larger. 
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tural college. 

Inches. 

May. .-...- 3.23 

June. 3.50 

July. 8.23 

August. 2.77 

September.. 2.72 

October. 2.44 


“This shows on the average an abundant rainfall for May, June, and July, the 
period when the sugar beet requires plenty of soil moisture, when it is grappling 
with the soil and Bending down the tap root to give it a hold upon the subsoil and 
derive its supply of food, both liquid and solid, from the deeper soil without abso¬ 
lute dependence upon the surface soil. In August there is an abrupt drop in the 
amount of rain,and a progressive fall in September andOctober. This is the sea¬ 
son of our ‘summer dry spell,’ often becoming a veritable drought. This is the 
season of little cloudiness and abundant sunshine, when the beet is rapidly grow¬ 
ing and packing its cells with sugar. If May, June, and the first hair of July are 
warm and moist toestablish and strengthen the growing plant, and if the balance 
of summer is hot and dry (short of drought) we have the ideal season for growing 
sugar beets. Sugar is essentially condensed air, water, and sunshine. With 
cloudy and rainy weather during these critical ripening months we would secure 
large beets and little sugar. ” 

Now, in consequence of some remarks made by Dr. Wiley here yesterday in 
regard lo the sugar beet as an exhaustive crop, I have written a little digression 
that I would interpolate hore. [Continuing to read.] 

“The sugar beet is an exhausting crop when the whole crop is permanently 
removed from the land, because it takes oft a large amount of potash and phosphoric 
acid and much organic nitrogen; but none of these materials are removed in the 
commercial product—sugar—which contains only carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
a pure carbo-hydrate, the carbon coming from the carbonic acid of the air and the 
oxygen and hydrogen from the rain, all these combined and organized under the 
force of the sun's rays acting through plant life to produce sugar; not a particleof 
potash, phosphoric acid, or organic nitrogen being found in pure sugar. The 
sugaris essentially condensed or organized wind, water, nndsunsnine. Noamount 
of sugar removed from the soil can reduce its crop-producing quality. Dr. Wiley 
charged me to say to you that 1 the export of sugar can not impoverish the soil.’ 

“How, then, can sugar beets 1 o an impoverishing crop? It is because of the 
removal from the land of other materials in the crop aside from sugar, substances 
which contain all the fertilizing substances which are found entirely in the 
leaves, crown, pulp, and molasses of no further use in making sugar. These by¬ 
products contain all the fertilizing materials of the crop, the removal of which is 
the only impoverishing element of beet growing. If these are all returned to the 
soil, either directly or by feeding to stock and returning the manure to the land, 
there is absolutely no reduction of the power of the soil to produce crops; on the 
contrary, an increase of fertility year by year. This is probably the reason why 
France has increased its wheat acreage from 17 to 28 bushels since the introduc¬ 
tion of the sugar-beet industry. In Germany the farmers are not allowed to 
remove the leaves and crowns of the beet from the field. In both countries the 
sugar beet isconsidered the best possible crop to preccdeacropof wheat. Another 
reason for the excellence of sugar beets as a preparatory crop is the kind of culti¬ 
vation required for sugar beets—thorough and clean tillage, not only subduing 
the soil but keeping out the weeds—the tramps and bums of agriculture. 

“It is only by retaining all the waste products of the sugar-beet factory and 
keeping them on the farm that the soil can be kept up in fertility and actually 
made more productive. The leaves and crowns or the beet should never leave 
the farm; the pulp should be converted into beef or milk by feeding to stock, or 
by drying the pulp, as proposed at Bay City, preparing it for long storage or 
transportation to a distance. Even the residual molasses should be fed to stock 
and not allowed to flow into the Saginaw River.” 

Q. (By Mr. Conoeb.) Dr. Wiley stated that this crop could or should be raised 
°bly once in 4 years; what is your idea about that?—A. I think he is right in that 
it should not be grown in succession, because any crop that is grown in continuous 
succession, unless it is weeds, is an exhausting crop, and weeds are the most 
exhausting of all. 

Q. Is it more injurious to the land to raise beets in successive crops than It is 
to raise wheat so?--A. Yes. because the beets have a wider range for reeding, and 
the sugar-beet crop removes more of these elements from the soil than does the 
wheat crop. The wheat is called an impoverishing orop because it is a surface 
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feeder; the supply has got to he right at the surface, and while wheat is exhaust¬ 
ing on the surface soil the sugar-beet crop is on the whole more exhausting for 
the soil as a whole, both the surface and beneath. It has been found, as a matter 
of wide experience in France and Germany, that the alternation and rotation of 
crops very thoroughly carried out is essential for the raising of beets. 

Q. You speak of wheat as being a good crop to follow the raising of beets; 
what other crops would you recommend for the other 3 years, if beets are to 
be recommended only once in 4 years?—A. I would want to get in a crop of 
clover, the great catcher of organic nitrogen and atmospheric nitrogen, thus 
securing a supply of nitrogen for succeeding crops. The inversion of the whole 
crop is not so essential in the case of grain and potatoes, because the very thorough 
cultivation that must be had in regard to the beets to keep the weeds entirely out 
and keep the soil in the very best possible condition for the growth of the crop 
will assure a good condition of tillage for the succeeding crop. The land is in 
the best possible condition. 

Q. If wheat is to follow the beet crop, what should precede tko beet?—A. A 
barley crop frequently precedes it; some sown crop; what in England they call 
white crops; that is, some grain crop. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Can commercial fertilizer be used to advantage?—A. 
Unquestionably; but the point I wanted to make was simply in offsetting the, os 
I thought, a little too strong statement of Dr. Wiley, that it was the absolutely 
exhausting crop of all crops. It is absolutely the exhausting crop only as it is 
the crop which is mismanaged so far as the by-products are concerned. Now, you 
take, for instance, in the case of the growth of crops in China, where, according to 
the Chinese tradition—which may not be the most reliable—but still it is sup¬ 
posed that their soils have been in continuous cultivation for over 4,0u0vears, and 
they are still rich and productive. It is because they return everything to the 
soil. The excrement of every kind of animal, and human excrement, are saved 
as you would save gold, to go back on this land, and the consequence of it is the 
soil lias not fallen off in productiveness, but has con tinned to produce for all timo. 
Where we export the wheat crop we are carrying off our fertility. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in his earliest lectures on agricultural chemistry, stated that the continuous 
production of corn—that is the English term for grain—that the continuous pro¬ 
duction and exportation of corn leads inevitably to the destruction of the fertility 
of the country, and instances Sicily as a country which has been thus denuded. 

Now, in the case of sugar beets nothing of this kind takes places, because all 
that is taken off is wind, water, and sunshine, and we can have that in abundant 
supply. There is no necessity nor call for the impoverishment of the soil so far as 
the production of commercial sugar is concerned, because it contains no elements 
of fertility whatever. 

After this digression I return to the subject of rainfall, so far as fertility is con¬ 
cerned. [Continuing to read.] 

“The distribution of rain during tho growing months is a matter of importance. 
If we assume 2 inches of rain per month as the minimum for most crops we find 
that during a period of 86 years in central Michigan the months of May and June 
have each had less than 2 inches of rain for 5 times; July, 11 times; August and 
October, 18 times, and September. 14 times. If the crop is not a surface feeder, 
like the grains, but a deep feeder, such as the tap-root plants, oven less than 2 
Inches will suffice for a time. But if the plant is a sunshine feeder the absenoe of 
moist weather is a matter of less consequence during late summer and early 
antnmn. 

“It must be conceded that by reason of soil, climate, and peninsular position 
Michigan is well adapted to production of beets for making sugar. Another 
important condition is the intelligence and energy of onr ; eople. Some Euro¬ 
peans are horrified at the presumption of our people in assuming that, without 
decade after decade of training and drill, our people have the audacity to suppose 
they can make sngar from beets. What might be called presumption in others 
may be enterprise with us. After putting their hand to tne plow our people are 
not inclined to look l>ack. One evidence of the tendency to press forward is the 
bounty law of 1897.” 

I have introduced here the whole of this bounty law becanse it is a matter or 
history. It is an act which was passed in 1897, approved on the 28th of March, 
1897. Summarized, it provides for the offering of a bounty of 1 cent a pound for 
all sngar produced above a certain degree of purity: and for the securing of the 
data concerning the amount of beets so raised, and requiring a certain amount or 
payment by the ton of 2,000 pounds for all beets raised, guarding against frauds 
on the Government and so on. This was the bounty law of 1897 and gave ns tne 
grept dtart in regard to onr sugar-beet industry, so far as the manufacturing was 
concerned. (The law above referred to is os follows:) 
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THE MICHIGAN SUGAR-BEET BOUNTY LAW OF 1807. 

[As part of the history of the sugar beet in Michigan. ] 

[NO. 48.] 

AN ACT to provide for the oncouragomout of tho manufacture of beet sugar and to provide a 
compensation therefor and to make an appropriation therefor. 

Section 1. The people of the State of Michigan enact. That there shall be paid 
out of the State treasury to any person, firm, or corporation engaged in the man¬ 
ufacture in tho State of Michigan of sugar from sugar beets grown in the State 
of Michigan one cent per pound upon eacli and every pound of sugar so manufac¬ 
tured under the conditions and restrictions hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be paid for sugar so manufactured unless such sugar 
shall have been so manufactured in this State and from beets grown in the State 
of Michigan, and unless such sugar shall contain at least ninety per cent crystal¬ 
lized sugar, and the manufacturer shall produce good and sufficient receipts and 
vouchers to show that at least four dollars per ton of twenty hundred pounds 
has actually been paid for al 11 >eets purchased containing twelve per cent or sugar, 
said twelve per cent being the basis for valuation of tho purchase price of four 
dollars per ton. The quantity and quality of sugar upon which all of said bounty 
is claimed shall be determined by the commissioner of the State land office, with 
whom all claimants shall from time to time file verified statements showing the 
quantity and quality of sugar so manufactured by them, the price paid the pro¬ 
ducer for tho beets actually produced in this State, upon which said bounty is 
claimed. 

Sec. 3. The persons, firms, or corporations so intending to engage in the manu¬ 
facture of beet sugar in this State shall, before commencing the same, file a state¬ 
ment with tho commissioner of tho State land office setting forth their proposed 
undertaking, the capacity of their manufactory, the number of tons of beets they 
intend to manufacture per annum, and request said commissioner of the State 
land office to appoint a suitable weighman and inspector, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of tho commissioner of the State land office to 
appoint a resident weighman and inspector and such assistants as may be neces¬ 
sary in each town where it shall appear to him from the application of the per¬ 
sons, firms, or corporations so engaged or intending to engage in the manufacture 
of beet sugar, that such weighman and inspector is needed, and in all cases where 
the output of persons, firms, and corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
beet sugar in this State shall aggregate or erceed two thousand pounds per day, 
and such weighman and inspector shall weigh all beets received by such persons, 
firms, or corporations engaged in the manufacture of beet sugar, and keep an 
accurate account of the same with each and every purchaser of sugar beets and 
make such examination and test as to the quantity and quality of the sugar so 
manufactured as he may deem proper in arriving at the standard of sugar in each 
town so manufactured by such persons, firms, or corporations. The sugar thus 
manufactured shall, under the direction of said weighman and inspector, be 

E laced in original packages, which shall bo examined, weighed, and branded by 
im by a suitable brand showing the quantity and quality contained in each of 
said jiaokages, of which an accurate account shall bo by him filed in the office of 
the commissioner of the Stfite land office. 

Sec. 5. The compensation and fees for such services, above provided for, to be 
performed by said weighman and inspector and assistants, shall not exceed one- 
eighth of one cent per pound for the lieetsugar so examined, weighed, and branded 
by him, nor shall they receive to exceed the sum of three dollars per day for any 
one day's service actually performed as such weighman and inspector or assistant. 
He shall give a bond with good and sufficient sureties in tho sum of not less than 
two thousand dollars to the State of Michigan, contingent upon the faithful per¬ 
formance of his duties, said bond to be approved by the secretary of state, ana he 
shall also take, subscribe and file in the office of the secretary of state the consti¬ 
tutional oath of office. The said fees of compensation together with the cost of 
said brand and all analyses that the said weighman and inspector shall be required 
romake shall be borne and paid by the persons, firm, or corporation claimant of 
said money; the said weighman and inspector shall perform all duties pertaining 
to his position in an impartial manner, and shall fnmish and file with the oom- 
“wsioner of the State land office, also with the manufacturer of said beet sugar, a 
monthly statement in duplicate of all sugar so manufactured by said person, Arm 
or corporation. The said weighman ana inspector shall, upon receipt of beets at 
"a F^pufactory, select such samples of beets as he deems fair and equitable, 
and shall keep au uoourate record of the gross weight of said samples, and shall 
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estimate the per centof said gro f weight to tod^uct^therefremMa^able 

StedTaidi~ to ascertain the ton?™ cent A* 

a record of the same. All beets from which samples have teen “Kenshtdi 
promptly weighed and an accurate record of the gross weights or the same shall 
be kept, also of the number of pounds to be deducted for dirt and dockage as fixed 
by the per cent of dirt and dockage of the samples, and also of the pounds net 
weight so obtained, and said net weight and the per cent of sugar as determined 
by the test of the samples shall be the basis of settlement between the buyer and 
seller, and in order to obtain the bounty provided by this act the buyer must pay 
at least four dollars per ton for beets containing twelve per cent of sugar, and a 
sum proportionate to that amount shall be paid for beets containing a greater or 
less per cent of sugar. 

Sec. 6 . When any claim arising under this act is filed, verified, and approved by 
the commissioner of the State land office as hereinafter provided, he shall verify 
the same to the auditor-general of the State, who shall draw a warrant npon the 
State treasurer for the amount thereof payable to the person, firm, or corporation 
to whom said sum or sums are d ue. 

Sec. 7. That th9 sum of ten thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro¬ 
priated from the general fund in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be known as the beet-sugar fund and to be expended under the direction of the 
commissioner of the State land office as herein provided, and the money for pay¬ 
ment under this act shall be drawn from the State treasury on the requisition of 
the commissioner of the State land office, which shall bo presented to the auditor- 
general, who shall draw his warrant on the State treasurer therefor, and the 
auditor-general shall incorporate in the State tax for the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven the sum of five thousand dollars, and for the year eighteen hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight a Hke sum of five thousand dollars, to be assessed, levied, 
and collected as other State taxes are assessed, levied, and collected, which sum 
when collected shall be placed to the credit of the general fund to reimburse it for 
the sum herein appropriated: Pravtileil, That if the amount of bounty shall exceed 
the amount of ten thousand dollars for the years eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven and eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, that the deficit be paid from the 
general fund not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 8. Every person, firm, or corporation that shall erect and have in operation 
in this State a factory for the manufacture of sugar from beets with a capacity of 
two thousand pounds of sugar or upwards per day while this act is in force shall 
be entitled to receive from the State the sum of one cent per pound for all sugar 
manufactured from beets at such factory for a period of at least seven years from 
the taking effect of this act. 

Approved March 26,1897. 


“Under the stimulus of this bounty nine factories have been erected in onr 
State, and more projected in the nearfnture. The comfortable price paid in cash 
at their very doors made this change in crop rotation very acceptable to the farm¬ 
ers. The addition of another to the three cash crons on the farm—meat, wheat, 
and wool, and now sugar—was welcomed by intelligent farmers, and the pried 
of farm lands increased in the vicinity of the factory.” 

All around these factories the average price of farm lands in the vicinity arose 
$10 an acre. I thought that was a pretty good barometer to measure the value of 
the land as influencing agriculture. 

(Continuing to read:) “Inquiry was made of n fanner who had just unloaded 
his beets at Bay City: ‘How do you like raising beets?’ ’Pretty good. Look at 
that pass book and you will see my beets average for 9 loads 14 per cent of sugar 
and I get $1.50 a ton cash,’ ‘How many tons to the acre?’ ‘Twenty.’ ‘Then 
yon get $90 an acre for your beet crop. How does that compare with dollar 
wheat?’ ‘ Dollar wheat ain't nowbar.' 

“Only one factory has received the benefit of this bounty. The Michigan Sugar 
Company, of Bay City, received in 1898 $28,451.07. No bounties werepaid in 1899 
because no money was appropriated for this purpose, but claims for bounty that 
would call for $300,000 are pending for the county of 1899, So large a demand 
npon the State treasury, with a large prospective increase year by year, led the 
legislature to reduce the bounty to one-half centp::r pound, appropriating $800,000 
to pay this bounty and repealing the act of 1897 with its 1 cent a pound bounty. 
The governor vetoed this bill, leaving the State without funds to pay the bounty, 
yet leaving the bounty la w in full force. What will be the outcome of this unfor¬ 
tunate conflict between the legislative and executive powers of the State is yet 
qncdrtain. Whether the State shall finally resort to the speedy, respectable, and 
modern form of repudiation by having the courts declare the act unconstitutional 
remains to be seen.” 
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Q. (By Mr. Conoeb. ) Now, touching the possible repudiation of that law or its 
being declared unconstitutional—repudiation of the bargain on the part of the 
State—what is yonr opinion of the necessity of a bounty for the continuation and 
permanency of the industry?—A. I do not think the 1 cent per pound bounty is 
necessary atall. I think that for 2 to 4 years a bounty of from a quarter to a half 
cent a jpound would be sufficient to establish these factories and get them in full 
operation, and that from that time on they will be self-sustaining. A permanent 
bounty is not required, in my estimation. 

Q. It is a fact, however, is it not, that as a result of the enactment of this law 
offering the bounty, the most of these factories in Michigan were established in 
1 year?—A. Yes; they would not have been established without that bounty. 

y. It was the bounty, in your opinion, that induced it?—A. That was the gov¬ 
erning cause, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) What is your opinion in regard to a tariff or national 
bounty to encourage the industry?—A. That is bringing me to Washington rather 
than to Michigan. Upon a general discussion of a bounty law, I hardly feel like 
entering; that is, the tariff law, I mean. 

Q. Is the present tariff law satisfactory?—A. If it was declared entirely free- 
all tariff removed entirely—and we were open to the competition of Europe, which 
is offering an export bounty, why we'would be stuffed with sweetness, to say the 
least. We would have sugar cheap, but no large production of sugar. I think 
the tariff law is a very safe thing, and should be continued. I am a tariff man. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) If we did not have a large production of sugar, would it 
be likely to remain cheap very long?—A. I do not know; I am a little doubtful. 

I know that when you give one a chance to crowd another to the wall, he is likely 
to go to the wall. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The result would be much less production?—A. 
Undoubtedly. If we cut down the price of sugar below the cost of production 
here, I thin k the effect would be disastrous. But still I do not discuss this question 
from the political point of view, 

Q. From the economical point?—A. Politically and economically we join hands 
somehow or other or touch elbows at least. 

Q. What I was trying to get at is this: Would it be possible for the American 
sugar industry to sustain itself without some encouragement either in the way of 
bounty or of tariff?—A. I think if it was very thoroughly established and organized 
and in successful operation, and with harmonious action between the farmers and 
factories, that we would not be very dependent on the tariff ultimately. We would 
ultimately be entirely independent of It, I think, but it would not be in the imme¬ 
diate future. (Continuing to read;) 

“With the large number of factories, present and prospective, fear has been 
expressed that there might be danger of overproduction. Inquiry was made of the 
director of the Michigan Sugar Company as to how much sugar nis factory would 
turn out in the year. ‘Six million pounds.’ ‘ So large an amount will go far to 
supply the needs of the State. ’ • If we can produce 7,500,000 pounds, that will only 
supply the needs of the counties of Bay and Saginaw.’ The use of sugar is con¬ 
stantly increasing and will keep even step with increasing supplies. 

“Our factories produce sugar so pure as not to need refining, but is ready for 
table use just as it comes from the factory. In German parlance, ‘Sugar of con¬ 
sumption and not sugar for refining. ’ It does not have to jiass through the hands 
of the sugar trust, and thus escapes the exactions of that great monopoly. Our 
only untaxed white sugar is the beet sugar produced of such excellence as not to 
need refining. This is our only way of escape from the sugar trust. The supply 
of cane sugar has been cut off from the West Indies and Philippines on account of 
the Spanish war; none reaches us from the Sandwich Islands, being retained for 
use on the Pacific coast, and Louisiana makes no more than is required by her 
people. The question remains. Shall we use our home product or depend upon 
beet sugar imported from Germany and France by the sugar trust, paying any tax 
that monopoly may impose?” 

It was with reference to that that I brought in these samples of beet sngar for 
the commission to see that it does not require refining. That from Michigan now 
is as it comes from the factory without refining. 

Q- (By Mr. Conger.) Have all of the factories in Michigan been as fortunate in 
producing sugars as fine as the samples you have presented?—A. No. Unfortu¬ 
nately one fellow used German machinery and a German chemist to run it, and 
they produced some very miserable sugar. When the sngar made by their factories 
nad gone into the market—Chicago, for instance—prior to this time a wholesale 
grocer told Professor Smith he did not have to open the barrels after the first 
instance in order to know what the Michigan sngar was. All you needed to see 
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was on the head, “This is Michigan beet sngar,’’and it was sold at once. Bnt 
some of the sugar made from this factory at Caro, made under this German 
administration and by German machinery, was brought there. It was ring- 
streaked and speckled like Jacob’s cattle, and it hurt the whole business of Michi¬ 
gan, because it destroyed the general confidence in the Michigan product. But 
the most of it is just like that I have placed liefore you. 

Q. You place the responsibility for the poor product on the machinery?—A. On 
the machinery and i he man at the head of it. He was a Dutchman with a Dutch¬ 
man s ideas, that catne over with the idea that Michigan people did not know any¬ 
thing, and he was very sure that he did know everything, and the result was 
disastrous. 

9- Is it your idea that the machinery for the manufacture of this beet sugar 
which is made in America or in the United States is better than the German 
machinery?—A. Unquestionably better—no doubt about it whatever. 

Q. Is the factory of the Michigan Sugar Company at Bay City equipped with 
American or German machinery?—A. American machinery, and the same at 
Rochester ana at Alina. They have turned out sugar of most excellent quality. 

Q. Which of the Michigan factories has made the greatest success?—A. The 
Michigan Sugar Company's factory at Bay City, or at Essexville, right close by 
Bay City. It was the first in the field aud has been very wisely managed; less 
friction between them and the farming community than anywhere else. Mr. 
Cranage, the manager, lias been very wise and conciliatory. He told his men, “if 
there is a question between you and the farmers, a doubt, give the farmers the 
benefit of that doubt, and let us secure the confidence of these people.” He suc¬ 
ceeded in doing that, aud I tliiuk it was a very wise move. 

Q. That factory has been in operation bow many seasons?—A. Two seasons. 

Q. And the other factories of Michigan only one? A. One. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) This sample of Michigan beet sugar from the Michigan 
Sugar Company at Bay City is a fine white granulated sugar. So far as I can see 
it is fully equal in appearance to the refined granulated commercial cane sugar 
made by Havemeyer of New York. Do you consider thata fair sample of the gen¬ 
eral product of the Michigan mill?—A. I do, yes; a very fair sample and something 
to be proud of. The question lias been raised—I attribute it to the sugar trust- 
suspicion has been thrown out that this eligar. while it will do for sweetening 
things on the table, is not as good for pre-erving and things of that kind. I took 
some of this Bugar and passed it over to the ladies’ department in the agricultural 
college and asked them to test the matter in regard to the preserving qualities. 
They made up various things, and among others some specimens of fruit jelly; 
tlsey sent mea specimen of the fruit jelly. and I must confess, judging from the looks 
of it, that it was very much in danger of quick consumption. It was pretty hard 
to resist the tendency to eat it. 

Now, this exemption of our sngar factories—the exemption of onr domestic sup¬ 
ply of sngar from the sugar trust—I consider one of the best things to be secured 
from the whole enterprise—deliverance from that monopoly. 

Q. Some of the people who own sugar stock say the trust will get the control of 
these beet-sugar factories. What is your opinion about that?—A. Well, they will 
have to pretty nearly buy up tho whole people, aud if they will take the whole 
people into their trust perhaps wo can trust them. 

Ladies have come into my laboratory and spoken about this suspicion. They 
have sent out little packets of a pound or two or three from Havemeyers and state 
that this is the sngar that is to be certainly relied on. The ladies have come into 
my laboratory and looked at this beet sugar and said: “Well, beet sugar is it?” 
“Yes.” “Isitsweet?” “Yes.” “Can we use it for sweetening things?” “Yes.” 
“Weil, I did not know beets would make anything like that.” “ Well, my lady, 
how long have you been using granulated sugar? ” “Two years.” “In all human 
probability in the 2 years you have used nothing but beet sugar. The supply was 
cut off from the West Indies by the war. We did not get very much from the 
Philippines daring the war. AI1 that was produced in the Sandwich Islands, 
pretty much, is used up on the Pacific coast for supplying their wants; and the 
amount made in Louisiana is no more than sufficient to supply Louisiana and the 
States immediately surrounding it; and the great bulk of our sugar that we have 
been using has come from Europe, and is produced from the sugar beet.” 

Now, if we can obviate any necessity of our paying tax to Germany or the 
Havemeyers or any one of that class, so much the bettor for Michigan and the 
United States. I speak for Michigan, because we are chock-full of the beat sugar 
question in Michigan, and it naturally crops out. (Continuing to retf:) 

“ Michigan has the physical basis for producing beet sngar of the highest quality 
and in unlimited quantity. We have the soil and climate, the coal, limestone, and 
pure water, the intelligent farmers and wide-awake business men required for so 
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great an industry. Michigan no more needs to import sugar than to send abroad 
lor flour. 

"There are two points in the relations of farmers to factories where misunder¬ 
standing and friction may spring up: 

"1. Tare, or deduction from gross weight as allowance for adhering dirt and 
insufficient removal of the crown of the beet, is largely left in the hands of the 
weighman. and must depend upon his honesty and good judgment. But this is 
a matter which is open to the direct inspection of the farmers, and any great injus¬ 
tice would soon receive attention from the parties interested. 

“ 2. Marc, or the deduction to be made from the amount of sugar found in the 
beet juice to offset the nonsaccharine solids in the beet in order to determine the 
actual amount of sugar in the beets, is a subject demanding careful consideration. 
This is a matter that does not come directly under the observation of the farmers, 
and they must take it on trust. It is a matter easily slurred over, and the farmer 
may be defrauded to an extent he little suspects. 

•• The marc adopted by the ohemical division of the Department of Agriculture 
is 5 per cent, and chemists generally agree with Dr. Wiley. The examination of 
Michigan sugar beets in this chemical laboratory gives a factor almost identical 
with 5 per cent. The students in our beet-sugar class have examined the subject 
carefully, but the beets used had been five mouths stored in a cellar, were some¬ 
what wilted, and gave too high a percent for marc. The average results, reported 
by 7 of these students, are as follows: 

Per cent. 


White.5.80 

Skinner. 5.06 

Bauer. -. .-.5.80 

McKinney.- - . .5.57 

Hargrave. . . .5.58 

Dooley.. .- . 5.75 

Westover.-...-.5.20 

Average..... .. 5.46 


"Making allowance for the dried condition of those beets, it would seem that 
5 per cent marc for thcso beets as they came from the soil would be a fair allow¬ 
ance. 

"One of our senior class chose ‘The composition of sugar beets' as the subject 
for his graduating thesis, using beets that had likewise been stored for several 
months. He found as the average marc for such beets in 33 determinations 5.45 
per cent. The marc by Pellet’s Method (10 samples) was 4.92 per cent. All these 
trials were by use of water in removing sugar from the pulped beet. 

"In extracting the sugar by the alcoholic method he found the process less satis¬ 
factory, because the sugar was not entirely removed by the alcohol, water washing 
out sugar from the residue. Sugar is not extracted from beets in manufacturing 
by alcohol, but solely by water. What sense in using alcohol in determining the 
marc? Why not use water in both cases and thus be consistent? 

"The factory may arbitrarily select a marc to suit itself, quite different from 
that of the chemist , and sometimes without notice to his patrons. Instead of 5 per 
cent for marc, suppose he selects 10 or 12 per cent, and even more, and the farmer 
is without notice of this serious cut in the estimation of his produce, serious injus¬ 
tice may be the result.” 

These are not idle figures; they are actual figures, so far as quotations from 
Michigan are concerned. (Continuing to read;) 

“If m addition the factory uses the unreliable alcohol method in estimating the 
marc, the wrong may be increased. It is possible tha) the factory may offer large 
prices for beets and extra inducements for patronage, and yet even up matters by 
assuming a marc of 7 to 10 per cent beyond what is just. Dr. Wiley, at the 
‘round-up’ of farmers' institutes at Ann Arbor, made the remark that ‘Any marc 
on sugar beets beyond 5 per cent was robbery.’” 

Q. (By Mr. Congek.) Have the deductions for marc that have been put upon 
you by the factories in Michigan been the cause for much dissatisfaction among 
the farmers?—A. It has beoome a very serious thing; not only dissatisfaction, but 
suspicion, 

Q. Do you think there is a tendency on the part of the factories to increase the 
percentage of marc?—A. There is. I am informed there is one factory that has 
announced that they would use a deduction of 16 per cent, one-eighth of the total 
product deducted for marc. Five per cent, or one-twentieth, was what we con¬ 
sidered to be ample. I am afraid of the influence of this thing creating division 
and strife and want of confidence between the farmers and the footories, and it is 
668 a- 35 
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upon this especially that the success of the sugar factories and the sugar-beet pro¬ 
duction in Michigau is to be relied upon. 

Q. What is being done, if anything, among the beet growers to meet this dissat¬ 
isfaction?—A. Well, this came out at our round-up meeting at Ann Arbor in 
March of this year, but I think that there will be a serious overhauling and a very 
thorough understanding between the farmers and the factory men before confi¬ 
dence is restored—before successful cooperation is secured. 

Q. Is there any tendency toward or effort being made to bring about organiza¬ 
tion among the beet growers?—A. Not that I am aware of at present. It is too 
early for that to organize itself—get itself in shape. It wilbcome; no question 
about that. That organization will come, and a demand for a fair and* honest 
understanding between the factories and the farmers as to what deduction shall 
be made for the marc and for the tare. There has been some bitter talk about 
the tare. The tare men or the weighmen were appointed by Land Commissioner 
French, and some claim that a little favoritism was used there, but I do not take 
any stock in that: but he appointed them, and they are supposed to be the honest 
and fair representatives ns between the farmers and the factories. Now, some of 
the factories have offered to let the farmers elect their own weighmen and tare 
men: but the marc, that conies on the chemical side, and the farmer is not able 
to cope with it. 

Q. Well, this is anew industry in Michigan—that is, new to the growers of beets— 
and it is one, I should think, the farmers should need education in. Is there any 
organization along those lines, or any effort being made through farmers’ institutes 
or other organizations to extend education in the way of the best methods to raise 
beets?—A. No; only through the discussions which we have in the farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes and the farmers’ clubs and organizations of this kind, and granges of these 
kinds, coming up for discussion in these various bodies, and the thing is being 
agitated, and the more agitated the more we secure organized effort. 

y. The farmers’ institutes, at least in Michigan, as I would judge from this 
round-up meeting at Ann Arbor, have given considerable attention to beet-sugar 
culture, have they not?—A. Yes; largely. It has been discussed in every locality 
where people are interested in it and in "a great majority of the counties, and peo¬ 
ple are interested; they have that brought up as one of the points for discussion, 
and it is pretty well ventilated. 

y. (By Mr. Clauke. ) Do you recognize that the success of the industry in this 
country depends largely upon the attitude toward it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the attitude of the Michigan farmers this year as compared with last 
year?—A. The unfortunate experience of a season of drought that we had was very 
unfavorable, and yet they have organized a number of acres for, I think, beet fac¬ 
tories, but only after they secured sufficient acreage for the production of sugar 
beets for this year: so I think they are recovering from the panicky condition they 
had of the growth of last year, and they are recovering confidence and are going 
to give it another fair trial: and if they do. and they have a season which is not 
so full of disasters as was the year preceding, it,will come out favorable, and we 
shall get the confidence and cooperation of the farmers and of the factories. The 
question, indeed, lias been discussed, ss you are aware, a good deal, in regard to the 
desirability of the farmers entering into cooperation with the factories, agreeing 
to furnish the beets and then to receive such anil such proportions of the results 
of the product of it, and that is a very hopeful sign. It can be carried ont, and if 
yon can get the farmers themselves interested in this matter, why you are going 
to prevent this kind of strife, and so the factories are, too. Yon have got to pay 
them prices or they won't raise the beets, and then the factories conld have noth¬ 
ing. It is jnst like the strifes we have in other industries. That is no foundation, 
because the factory, or the most available elements of it, is capable of easy trans¬ 
portation from one part to another; there would be only the shell left behind, 
which wonld be a dead loss; so an effort of the farmers to establish a corner on the 
matter by refusing to raise beets would not give any good results. So far as the 
factory is concerned, of course, there is a certain amount destroyed, but the fac¬ 
tory is not as helpless as the farmer thinkB on the outset. The factory can move- 
can move the great mass—although with extiense, of course: but they can remove 
the exceedingly valuable plant to other localities, leaving behind simply the shell. 

Q. Has cooperation been tried in Michigan?—A. No; that is a thing of the 
future. 

Q. Has the system of contracts for a term of years,been tried?—A. No: it has 
only been, as far as I understand, contracting from year to year. The system of 
cooperation has been tried. I think, very thoroughly in Germany. I‘think Dr- 
Wiley can tell us something abont that, and I would like very much to have Dr. 
Wiley make some statement in regard to this question of marc, which is the most 
important question in Michigan at present. 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) I would like to go back for a moment to the case of the 
farmer from Bay City that you quoted. I think in your paper you stated that he 
raised 30 tons of beets to the acre and received $90 for the same. Now, is not that 
an extraordinary yield?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be a fair yield per acre?—A. Well, the crop we produced there 
on the college farm—the average crop—is 14 or 15 tons to the acre. We call that 
a very fair crop, and that is what I have rather felt we should ultimately settle 
upon as what would be expected. 

Q. And what is the rate paid per ton under the bounty law in Michigan?—A. 
Four dollars for 12 per cent beets, and an increase of 50 cents for every additional 
per cent. 

" Q. What per cent beets did you raise on the college farm when you raised 14 
tons per acre?—A. The sugar content was 15 per cent, I think. 

Q. Under the provisions of that bounty law this would have been worth how 
much per ton?—A. $5.50 a ton. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you give the information as to what it would 
cost the farmer to raise a crop of beets?—A. Well, it is very difficult to get from 
a farmer an actual statement. The experiment was tried by the college, by keep¬ 
ing an accurate account of expenses for the raising of beets, and the beets as 
raised cost very nearly in the vicinity of $30 an acre. 

U. That, at 15 tons to the acre, leaves a very nice margin for the farmer?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Will the farmer be apt to strike while there is that profit?—A. No, I do not 
think so. But maybe he will strike for more acres—larger investment. 

Q. As soon, then, as factories deal fairly with the farmers there won’t be much 
trouble for raw material?—A. I think not. If we get amicable and hearty rela¬ 
tions between the factory and the farmer, and we get any such productions as we 
consider to be the average, there will be a very successful working betwesn the 
two. 

Q. You use the most improved implements in cultivating the beets on the 
farm?—A. Yes; the best we can find. 

Q. Is the American implement an improvement over the German implement?— 
A. I think so. I have never used the German implement. Dr. Wiley is authority 
on that. But judging from what I saw imported from Germany, I should say the 
American implements are better. 

Q. In what respect?—A. Well, in the lightness and finish and efficiency. They 
do better work, cleaner work, and more complete work. 

Q. With less draft?—A. Less draft, and less manual exertion on the part of 
the man who handles the machine. The cultivators, for instance, are more sat¬ 
isfactory than are the clumsy and wbat we sometimes term the wooden machines 
of Europe. 

Q. Do you plant by drill or by machine?—A, By machines, yes; drills, 

Q. You cultivate by machines?—A. Yes; we plant the seeds very heavy; put 
on a heavy supply, not less than 20 pounds to the acre, in order to get a continu¬ 
ous row of the beets; so when you come to cultivate you crosscut out. leaving 
only 2 inches square in the row of the beets which are not removed; and by this 
cross cultivation we have just enough then, by carefully picking out, to leave a 
single beet once in 3 inches, for example, for the growth of the crop, and in that 
way the process of the weeding out and thinning out has been largely reduced. 
In Bay City they have largely employed the foreign women and children—wives 
of the Polacks—who are very efficient in doing that kind of work, and work very 
cheap. This man who I said got his $80 for an acre of beets paid $14 for thin¬ 
ning; and the man who stood by and listened said, “ You paid an enormous sum 
for thinning. My son-in-law had 50 acres and got it "thinned out by Polacks for $4 
an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Cross cultivation, then, takes out a large portion of the sur¬ 
plus beets?—A. Oh, yes, very large; but if you have so sparse an arrangement of 
seeds in the drill when you come to crosscut to out out, you have got a blank 
space here. That is so much loss—loss of the plant there, and insuch development 
of the neighboring plants it causes them to grow too large, and an overgrowth 
gives less sugar, so there is no economy in the use of small amounts of seed, 
i hat is one of the troubles with our farmers. They say there is no use of wasting 
so much seed; it costs $2 an acre for the seed, and nineteen-twentieths of the 
beets aro taken out and thrown away. That is too much waste. I think I know 
enough about farming that I enu put in seed and save one-fourth that amount of 
soi d. Well, the great trouble with it is the farmers; well, they say they know 
how to farm; thej 'mve raised beets; and they rather resent the idea of anybody 
1 ostructions on that point. That iB one of their weaknesses—not receiving 
good advice, from their pride, or opinion, or practice. 
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between tiera. All that was done by the hand hoe ? r ^I3</CDJCJTOK>r, 0(jr to 
18 inches we consider a very desirable distance apart m the rows, and then 8 inches 
apart in tho row of beets themselves. 

Q. How many rows nt a time do you cultivate?—A. Well, on our fann we cul¬ 
tivate only one row, because we have just got a l-horse single cultivator; but if 
we go into business on a large scale we will have to arrange to cultivate three to 
four at a time. , ' ... 

Q. Your cultivator should take just as many rows as the drills would plant?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now. you speak of cross cultivation. Do you mean you can run an imple¬ 
ment or machine across the rows?—A. Take out those extra plants and leave just 
simply a block, say 2 inches square, in the row to hold the beet you want to save. 
The farmer does it frequently by going along with a hoe and taking a slice with 
the hoe and leaving blocks along for the distribution of seed; but when we come 
to do this on a large scale for commercial purposes and have commercial objects 
in view, we shall have these cross cultivators to cut out these blocks and leave 
blocks behind. That will be the instrument for saving a large amount of this 
finger work. 

Q. Then thinning would be reduced by taking extra plants cut from the same 
seed?—A. Yes, very largely; no, there will be more than that, because they have 
probably more than one seed in a place, and a single seed may throw out one, two, 
three, or four plants; but in the two inches of thorough planting you would have 
probably more than one single—we call it the fruit of the beet. 

Q. 1 would like to know something about the value of the by-product—pulp, for 
instance.—A. The pulp in the first place was given away to the farmers who 
would remove it; they took it back. The idea of the arrangement was to carry a 
load of beets there and take a load of pulp back, and it was given by the factories 
to the farmers who would take it away. That is, they would even have it arranged 
so as to run it out on cars and so arranged as to dump a wagonload right in the 
farmer's wagon, and he would carry it off. I do not think our farmers have 
awakened sufficiently to the valuo of this as feeding material, not alone, that 

is, by itself, but feeding in connection with other food, as, for instance, in dry 
food and grain, for fattening of stock. Now, in Nebraska they were using that 
very largely for feeding stock and fattening steers for the market, and the most 
delicious and juicy beef in the world was made out of pulp and prairie hay. That 
is all that is used for cattle. 

Q. Without any grain?—A. Without any grain. They ate a very largo amount 
of it. That was the condition I found when I visited the factory there in 1891. 
1 presume that undoubtedly grain was introduced in finishing the feed as an 
element of food, but at the time I was there they were feeding jUBt pulp and 
prairie hay, and about as healthy and thrifty a .flock of steers as I ever saw was 
fed in that way. It was found to be exceedingly valuable, go far os the produc¬ 
tion of milk was concerned, and a great flow of milk was secured by the succu¬ 
lent food; but I do not think the farmers adequately realize the real feed value of 

it. and the especial value of it by bringing back on the land through the interven¬ 
tion of stock feeding the manure that comes through the process of raising stock. 
There in Bay City I was astonished to find that tho molasses left behind,,they let 
run right in the river, and paid no attention to the carrying oil of a large amonnt 
of potash salts, and a very large amount of exceedingly valuable substance for 
feeding purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Have they abandoned that way of doing it or are they still 
following it?—A. They will abandon it without any question. 

4 Is there any difficulty about preserving this pulp or must it be fed fresh?— 
A. Oh, it can be siloed and kept a long time. A little will decay, but it will keep 
better than common corn ensilage. They are at Bay City trying to form a com¬ 
pany and making a plant for taking this pulp and drying it, and thus preserving 
it in dry form for feeding purposes, enabling it to be carried for a distance by 
rail and sold in the open market as cattle food. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it valuable for sheep?—A. Yes; any class of stock 
except hogs. I do not know as it has ever been tried for hogs, but all ruminants 
relisn it very much. . . .. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Much odor from it?—A. No. We have had some at the 
college that has been there three or four months, and there is noj, much smell 

Q. What proportion of the beet crop is returned to the soil?—A. Well, in many 
caftes none is returned. There is a fatal defect in the agricultural arrangements. 
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The whole should be returned; that is, as far as possible. The beet tops and beet 
crowns undoubtedly should not be ever taken off the farm, should be there as a 
fixed element, because it has so large amount of mineral substance. The pulp has 
less of this because by the process of the extraction of the sugar by diffusion a 
good deal of the soluble soils are taken out and reappear finally in molasses, and 
there is the waste, allowing the molasses to get away, not so much as food, but 
especially for loss of manure matters. 

Q. Can exhausted fertility of the soil be restored by vegetable and leguminous 
plants?—A. Yes; and the lost potash and phosphoric acid has got to be returned 
by some form of commercial fertilizers. In certain portions of Germany—for 
instance, North Germany—I am told by my Ron who has spent some time there 
that the land is a light, sandy soil and, for the successful raising of crops, requires 
a large amount of fertilizing material; but that is not the condition we find in 
most of our soil. In Michigan, to be sure, we have jack pine plains, which for 
all such purposes are useless, requiring an amount of expenditure for fertilizing 
material that would never be remunerated bv crops. 

Q. If the pulp and molasses were taken to the farm and utilized in the best way 
would they restore the fertility of the soil?—A. Well, they will keep up the fer¬ 
tility of the soil. What I claim is, there is a natural development of the fertility 
of the soil by natural changes which take place in the soil. The soil is a dead and 
inert mass. The plant food, the potash, and phosphoric acid, and lime, and all 
these materials become more and more available by processes which go on under 
natural conditions of the soil—chemical changes which go on in the soil. Now, a 
certain amount of fertility is thus secured and a dividend is made; but still you 
may say, year by year, nature rises for this purpose, if you restore it. but you 
have taken out of the land a thing that is there, and if yon add to it, why you are 
building up the fertility of the soil, so you are getting a richer soil from year to 
yearwhatever the waste on it is. I was.struck bya remark made by Farmer Luce 
there in our State. He said ho had cultivated a farm for 4b years, with constantly 
increasing fertility of that farm, and never had bought a pound of commercial 
fertilizer in his life, but he had sold from his farm only finished products. He did 
not sell off the hay, corn, cornstalks; all coarser material he kept and fed it to the 
stock; and the stock itself, and wool, and butter, and cheese, and occasionally a 
little wheat—these materials were all he proposed to sell Irom the farm, and he 
was keeping up his farm with continually increasing fertility for 40 years, and he 
said it was a rich farm to begin with, and he never bought a pound of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahhik.) Is it more easy to keep a rich farm in a high state 
of cultivation than a poor farm?—A. I think Governor Luce would bring almost 
any farm in a rich condition, with his foresight and readiness to secure these 
results. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Has he made it profitable under these circumstances?— 
A. Oh, yes; Governor Luce is a man that won't fail in any sense whatever. He 
has enriched himself and has enriched his people by his knowledge and success 
and the diffusion of the knowledge which he has from his own experience. We 
call him one of our tillers of agriculture, and he is a good citizen in Michigan. 
W e are very proud of Governor Luce. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., May IB , 1900 . 

TESTIMONY OF MB. JULIUS E. BOGEBS, 

President of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company. 

The commission met at 2.07 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Mr. Julius E. Rogers was introduced ns a witness and. being duly sworn, testified 
as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation.—A. Julius E. Rogers; post-office address, Binghamton, 
Broome County, N. Y.; occupation, president of the Binghamton Beet Sugar 
Company. 

G. Are you a grower of beets also?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been president of your company?—A. Since it was organ¬ 
ized, in the spring of 1898. 

Q. How many years has your mill been in operation?—A. We have been in 
operation two seasons and commencing on the third. 
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Q. If you have any points that you would like to dwell upon in connection with 
this industry, you may take them up in your own way, and we may interrogate 
you as you go along.—A. You, of course, are after all the information you can get 
in relation to the industry, and its bearing upon the agricultural interests of this 
country. Now, I feel, in the two years we have been at work, that we have 
solved some of the problems in relation to it. The industry is comparatively new 
in this country. The first factory established in New York State was in the 
season of 1807; that was built at Rome. For two years previous to 18981 had 
become very much interested in what I believed to be the fatft that New York 
State could produce her own sugar. I procured something over 100 pounds of 
seed and distributed it among the farmers of Broome County and adjoining towns, 
asking them for a sample of the beets grown from the seed, that 1 might have it 
analyzed in the fall. I received about 00 samples and sent them to Cornell Uni¬ 
versity where they were analyzed, and that analysis showed us that we had the 
soil and the climate which would enable us to grow beets sufficiently rich in sugar 
to pay to manufacture it, and on the strengih of that and an analysis made at 
Cornell University from many samples over the State from seed which they dis¬ 
tributed-different parts of the State—we organized during the winter of 1897-98, 
the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company. We built a factory in the summer or 
1898 and manufactured Bugar from about 10.000 tons of beets that fall. This last 
fall we manufactured sugar from about 18.000 tons of beets, and we are satisfied 
from the experience we have had that our expectation was correct that we had 
both the climate and soil that would enable us to make the beets, and that weoan 
manufacture them in New York State as cheaply as they can bo manufactured 
anywhere. The two products of importance in manufacturing beet sugar, other 
than the beets themselves, are principally coal and limestone. These are the two 
elements which go into the manufacture of sugar from beets. We have the lime¬ 
stone in abundance, and we have the coal very near to us. 

Q. The coal is for fuel?—A. Power, steam. 

Q. What do you use the limestone for?—A. We Can not buy the lime burnt; we 
have to burn it because we have to have the carbonic acid gas that comes from the 
burning for the clarification, and the lime, also, which is the milk of lime, which 
we mix with the juice to take out the impurities. So the two principal elements, 
aside from the beets themselves, are limestone and coal. 

Q. Limestone is an important element or factor?—A. Very. We consume in 
coal about 13 per cent of the amount of beets and in limestone about 11 per cent. 
So that the consumption of limestone and coal aro very important elements and 
the factory must have them—must bo in a position to procure both limestone and 
coal at a reasonably low figure delivered at the factory—in order to insure its 
success. 

Now we feel confident, from the experience of 2 years, that the success or fail¬ 
ure of the beet-sugar industry in this country is emphatically with the farmer end 
of it. As I have said, there is no question but we can grow the beets sufficiently 
rich to pay to manufacture them into sugar, as the beets which we manufactured 
last year gave us an average per cent of sugar of between 12 and 13, and that was 
sugar in the beet, not the analysis that Dr. Wiley was speaking of, this analysis 
of between 16 and 17 and 18. which is the sugar in the juice. Then the professor, 
you remember, spoke of the amount of solids and the amount of crystallized sugar, 
giving the per cent as 80. For instance, if he had a beet that would analyze 16 
with a per cent of 80, he would get 16 per cent of crystallized sugar; but with the 
average farmer, who has been in the habit of growing corn, potatoes, wheat, rye, 
oats, he could prepare his ground somewhat carelessly, put in his seed, and go off 
and leave it until harvest time, and he must have a good deal of education before 
he can successfully grow sugar beets. 

Q. Is thateducation needed among your farmers?—A. Emphatically; and many 
of the farmers are going to make a success at growing their beets so far as I have 
had any means of knowing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that education difficult to acquire?— A. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to acquire except as the average farmer is difficult to teach. The average 
fanner does not take kindly to new ways. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) With a careful, intelligent fanner are beets difficult 
to raise?—A. No; they are not to the most intelligent farmers—to the farmers that 
do their work in the best wav. The farmers who takethe best care of their crops 
are those who are making the most success of growing sugar beets. Wehave 
contracts now for about 2,200 acres for this next year—between 2,300 and 2 , 800 . 
I shoqld think that from 70 to 75 per cent of these contracts are with old growers, 
and fully 60 per cent of them are tho<e who have grown beeta for us two years. 
But the man who nuts in his seed, as I have said, and goes off rind leaves hil crop 
ia sure to make a failure of growing sugar beets. It means very emphatic cultl- 
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vation awl very much more work than the average farmer puts on the average 
crop. 

Q. Is there any particular expert knowledge required in the raising of the beet, 
such as is required in raising of tobacco?—A. No; except in the economy of caring 
for the crop. Almost without exception the farmers who grew beets for us the 
first year, and those who contracted the second year, have stated to us that they 
were able to care for the crop with very much less expense the second year than 
the first 

Q. Does it require special preparation of the ground?—A. It does. 

Q. You may briefly describe the necessary preparation, if you will.—A. In the 
first place, as was stated here this morning, we can not successfully grow beets 
on mucky soil. We can grow a sufficient number of tons, but we can not grow 
beets of sufficient quality of sugar. Soil that would grow wheat, corn, and pota¬ 
toes will not grow good sugar beets. It requires a soil that is well drained, that 
is comparatively free from stone, so as to be easily worked, and it needs deep and 
thorough cultivation. While lor corn and oats ground should be plowed only 
about 5 or 0 inches, for beets the soil should be worked at least 10 or 13 inches 
deep in order to procure the best results, as the sugar beet must be grown down 
in the ground if it is to be grown profitably both for the factory and the farmer. 
Then the seed bed must have very much more attention than for growing the 
average farm crop. It must be thoroughly pulverized as the first essential, and 
the difficult part of procuring a crop of sugar beets is to secure a full stand. In 
our contracts we ask our farmers lo sow not less than 11 pounds of seed per acre. 
Professor Kedz : e said they asked theirs to sow 20 pounds. Now, not more than 
half of 14 pounds even can grow, but we insist upon their sowing this amount 
that they may get a f ull stand—that every row may be full—and in order to insure 
that they must have a seed bed in as perfect condition as it can be got. 

From our experience and the experience of those who have made the most suc¬ 
cess of growing sugar beets in the last two yearn, the cost of preparing the gronnd, 
sowing, thinning, cultivation, and harvest is about $30 per acre. We.have had 
very many farmers who have paid as high as $ 10 and $15 per acre in labor who 
have expended that amount in labor for growing this crop. We have others who 
have grown it for less than $20 an acre, but it need not cost to exceed $30. 

The first year our average yield of the crops which were harvested, not including 
all that was sown, because some were sown and never harvested at all—but those 
that were harvested wonld average 0 tons per acre. Last year the average yield 
was 3 tons per acre. We fully expect, with the experience of the past two years 
and an average season so far as rainfall and climatic conditions are concerned, 
that wo will get very nearly or quite 10 tons per acre as an average yield this year. 
But I do not think we can expect, certainly not for some time to come, an average 
yield of more than 10 or 12 tons per acre, and this will be secured only on good 
land, thoroughly cultivated. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke. ) How much do these beets net per ton or acre?—A. The 
conditions in New York State are somewhat different than in Michigan. Onr 
State pays a bounty of 1 cent a pound on all sugar made from beets grown in the 
State, providing the farmer receives $5 per ton for the beets; so that our con¬ 
tracts, all of them, provide that we shall pay $5 a ton for the beets, and that they 
shall not give tis less than 12 per cent of sugar. Bnt we never have thrown out 
any beets heeauseof the analysis; never had any trouble along that line whatever, 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) How do you determine the value of the beet when 
brought to your factory?—A. We determine that by analysis in the laboratory, 
and, as I say, we have had a few lots of beets that have not analyzed up to the 
standard of 12 per cent; bnt we take this ground—that the farmer does not know 
the land or the kind of cultivation that will give the best result, but it is a matter 
of education to him. He does not know the kind of soil or the kind of fertilizer or 
the kind of tillage that is going (o produce the greatest amount of sugar if he has 
not had any experience. We are aiding all we can. We are employing men and 
keeping them in the field all the summer to give them that help and instruction¬ 
al! that we are able, if he does his best we take his crop in the fall regardless of 
analysis and pay him the price provided by the State law. We have neverrefnsed 
any beets offered ns by those with whom we had a contract, and we have only had 
a <-? 1 n 6w * 0 *' 8 have given ns less than 12 per cent of sugar. 

*«• (By Mr. Clarke.) Then the farmers make a profit of $10 an acre?—A. The 
good farmers. Those who have taken care of the crop have made a profit, as a 
rine, of more than $10 per acre. There havo been a good many failures. These 
came from men who either took no pains with the crop, did not follow the instrno- 
nons given them, or because of their shif tless way of noth sowing and cultivating 
the crop was a failure. ' 

'»• (By Mr. A. L, Harris,) Are you reasonably certain of a sufficient amount 
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of moisture in the course of the season to grow your beets properly?—A. The 
average season, such as we have in New York State, we get sufficient moisture to 
give us a good crop of beets. We had the dryest season last year that we have 
known for fully 20 years, and yet the crop was 2 tons, on an average, better than 
the previous year, because of the experience of 1 year in growing them. 

We have in New York State a condition that perhaps does not exist in any other 
State of the Union. We oan grow peaches, pears, apples, plums, grapes, apricots, 
cherries, lorries of all kinds, in fact, almost every kind or variety of fruits that go 
on our table, except the orange and banana; and we grow them; too, in their per¬ 
fection. There are no apples abroad that bring a better price than New York 
State apples: none that have a better flavor. Now, the soil and the climate that 
gives us the fruit in its perfection is exactly what we want for the sugar beet. So 
there are natural conveniences for this industry in this State. Our claim for our 
State is that we have a condition of soil and climate that will give us the best fruit 
and a larger variety than is produced anywhere else on the globe. 

Q. You think, then, the fruit index is a good one?—A. I do, most emphatically. 
I also know from my own experience, not in growing sugar beets, but in growing 
other crops, that there is not any crop that is open to the farmer of this country 
from which he is sure to derive a’larger income, and from which he may be more 
sure to receive pay for the labor he expends and a fair remuneration for the land 
which it takes, than the sugar beet, properly cultivated and economically cared 
for. 

tj. (By Mr. Clarke.) You think a profit of $20 an acre is entirely within the 
range of reasonable expectations?—A. I do. I can give you an instance of per¬ 
haps one of our largest growers—Smith & Rowell, of Syracuse. The first year 
they contracted for 1 5 acres of beets. Last year they grew for us 130 acres. They 
are under contract this year to grow 300 acres, yuite a portion of their farm is 
within the corporation of Syracuse. They have been in the nursery business and 
they understand gardening. From the 130 acres which they grew for us last year 
we paid them about $1,000. an average of something over 12 tons for the 130 acres. 
There is no sentiment in growing beets with them. They grow them for money, 
but undoubtedly they are making a greater success than many others, because 
they know how. 

Q. Do you pay that free on board Syracuse?—Yos. 

Q. (By Air. Conueb. ) What percentage of beets do you pay $5 a ton for?—A. I 
was saying, in our State, by tho State law, we get a cent a pound on all sugar 
made from beets grown in the State; but under this condition: That the factory 
pay $5 a ton for the beets regardless of the per cent of sugar. 

Q. You do not pay more than $5, no matter how high the percentage of BUgar?— 
A. No; nor less than $5. 

Q. You spoke of the production being 12 tons. Is that an average for the pro¬ 
duction in New York State?—A. I was saving that the first year our average yield 
from the whole number of acres from which beets jvere received—not from all the 
acres planted, because there were some failures, but from all the acres from which 
the beets were received—our average yield was 0 tons per acre. Last year it was 
8 , and we fully expect, with the experience of the last two years and an average 
season this year that the yield can be increased to 10 tons, or very near it. 

Now, I do not believe the yield in New York State or in any State of the United 
States can be counted on at more than 12 tons per acre, certainly not for a num¬ 
ber of years to come, until the farmers become more thoroughly versed in growing 
their beets than they are now. 

One of the unfortunate things, it seems to me. in connection with this industry, 
is in the fact that many farmers have been deceived in regard to the number of 
tons they can grow, saying they may expect a yield of 20 to 23 tons, and some 
have estimated it as high as 30 tons to the acre. I know a year ago they 
endeavored to start a factory at Penn Yan, and I saw circulars published and 
posted for the information of fanners, that they could grow from 25 to 80 tons 
per acre. We have had men grow 25 tons per acre for us, but they are very 
exceptional cases, and it can not be done as an average yield; and when the farmer 
is given to understand that he can grow that amount and then does not get more 
than 10 tons to the acre, be is not satisfied. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Was the quality of that yield at 25 tons as good as the 12 
tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it due to the cultivation and skill of the farmer?—A. Yes. More par¬ 
ticularly, where we have had a failure, what has reduced the yield more than 
anything else is tho lack of o full stand. Wo advise them to sow in rows 18 inches 
apart, and then to thin them to 8 inches—a beet for every 8 inches in the row. That 
is tile ideal condition for a field of beets. If we can secure that on good land, ana 
keep it clean, we can secure a very satisfactory yield. Our failures have been 
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duo almost entirely to the lack of the rows being full, and the cultivation being 
poor and neglected. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Did you have any difficulty in getting an acreage this 
season? Inother words, are youvfarmerssatisfied?—A. Notall of them are satisfied. 
As I stated, I think the beet-sugar industry, so far us it pertains to this country, 
the problems have been solved with the exception of this one problem that still 
remains—the farmer's end of this business. Now, there is no question that the 
farmer can grow the beet, and profitably, after he has learned how to do it in the 
most economical way, but it will require a good deal of teaching on the part of 
some of them, and a great deal of patience on the part of the factory, to get the 
fanners to grow beets that will be the most profitable for the factory and give the 
best returns to the farmer. There is no question about the manufacturing end of 
it. The factory that is sure of getting from thirty to fifty thousand tons of beets 
for the campaign can be almost sure of the results with conditions as they are 
to-day in relation to the price of sugar; but, as was stated here this morning, it 
matters not how thoroughly equipped a factory may be, how well it may be man¬ 
aged, if it has not more than half the amount of beets it ought to manufacture in 
one season it can not run profitably. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is the season for running factories?—A. About 100 
to 120 days. 

Q. Beginning and ending when?—A. Beginning the 1st of October with us. 
That time would change in some localities. In California they begin very much 
earlier. We usually begin about the 1st of October, and then our beets, of course, 
have to be harvested or provided for in some way to protect them from frost about 
the 1st of December. 

Q, Are they gathered into cellars then?—A. No. we provide sheds—storage room 
for the beets, and we receive them all by the 1st of December, and then we hold 
them from that time until they are worked up. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You have followed that plan in both the seasons you have 
operated?—A. Yes, and expect to follow it this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long will they keep well?—A. Freezing does not 
hurt the beet to be made into sugar; freezing and thawing will spoil it, but the 
beet can be frozen and if it remains frozen it does not hurt. it. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) You allow them to freeze in these sheds?—A. The out¬ 
side freezes because we have freezing weather always in December, but they are 
protected from snows and storms. 

Q. Tho center of these piles will not freeze then?—A. No. Heating will spoil a 
beet. 

Q. Do they heat in these large piles?—No. Our sheds are made with slat bot¬ 
toms so that the air circulates through them, and we have never had any trouble 
with them heating. Heating is much more injurious to the beet than freezing. 
They decompose. 

tj. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you pile tho beets in large masses?—A. Our sheds are 
42d feet long and from 10 to 24 feet wide, and we fill them from 0 to 8 feet deep. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is tho capacity of yonr mill?—A. Our factory has a 
capacity of 2‘>0 tons per day of each 24 hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How many tons <lid yon handle last season?—A. We 
handled 10,000 tons. We have under contract now what we think will give us 
20,000 tons for this season. 

O. (By Mr. Smytii.) The business is moderately successful?— A. Yes. 

Q. Yon have no difficulty in disposing of your product?—A. That question came 
np this morning in regard to the kinds of sugar. The first year we made granu¬ 
lated sugar. We have a full equipment for making granulated sugar, but this 
last year the difference in price between the raw sugar, which is a sugar some¬ 
thing like the middle one on this card (indicating)—— 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, interrupting.) That is a yellow coffeo sugar?—A. Yes; 
wbat we used to call light brown. The difference between that and the granu¬ 
lated sugar was less than one-half cent, and the American Sugar Refining Com¬ 
pany offered to take our entiro product, and we sold it to them at less than the 
half cent difference in the price between that and granulated sugar, which was 
very much better for us than to refine it. It would cost ns nothing to sell it. We 
shipped a car every day, as fast ns made. It cost less to bag it, no insurance to 
pay ‘?r storage, and we had but one customer, and it was a good one. Now 
this difference might not exist every season. It was only because of the sugar 
w ®r that was on that made prices as they were. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What difference between raw and fine would make it 
more profitable to you toturn out the refined or granulated?—A. If the difference 
0V n f » kalf cent we should refine it. 

**• (By Mr. Smyth.) Can you tell us something about the by-products of the 
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beets?—A. The by-products are a very important feature with us. The first year 
when we began to manufacture we gave the pulp to the farmers and told them to 
come and get it. They began to draw it away in small quantities, and after we 
had run about a month we charged 25 cents a ton, but they took only a small 
part of the product we made. This last year we started by charging the farmers 
60 cents a ton, aud we could have sold three times the amount we had. It may 
be interesting for you to know that many times last fall I have gone to the fac¬ 
tory in the morning and found 60 teams in line waiting to be loaded with pulp, 
and many of them would stay there all day waiting for their tarn. It is one of 
the best milk-producing foods that I know anything about. 

Q. (By Mr. Conuer.) These farmers would buy it for feeding purposes?—A. 
We have not confined it to raisers of beets, so many others wanted it, This year 
we have used that as a lever for raising beets, by giving special accommodations in 
relation to pulp to those that grow beets. Last year 1 began by distributing sev¬ 
eral barrels of molasses to tho best farmersaud to d them to try it. and I was sur¬ 
prised as much ns they. They fed the molasses all winter, I fed about 200 head 
of stock and 10 or 13 horses with excellent results. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) How is it led?—A. Four it on the feed. 

Cj. On hay or grain?—A. On hay or grain. It is very fattening. Our horses 
have never come out in the spring in the condition they are now—they are too fat 
to work; aud on the stock that we have fed it to, both sheep and cattle, the result 
has been very satisfactory, indeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are they fond of it?—A, Very. 

tj. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any tiavor to the molasses except sweetness?—A. 
Yes; it has a very salty flavor. In fact, most of the impurity of molasses is salt, 
and thatis what retards the crystallization of sugar in the molasses. Our molasses 
will ana'yze 50 per cent sugar; so you can see as a fattening food it is one of tho 
best, and our farmers, very many of them, have been feeding it, and very many 
more will feed it the coming season, I think. There is no question at all. I have 
solved that to my own satisfaction, and many others of our farmers alxmt us feel 
that the molasses and pulp are a very important food product, and will be used in 
onr dairy sections to a very great advantage. 

Q. Are you able to get second-hand barrels for that?—A. We had good second¬ 
hand barrels; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible to convert it into alcohol?—A. Yea. I 
looked that matter up, thinking we might use it in that way, but I found thatour 
Government has rated it as grain alcohol. If we could put it in ns wood alcohol 
we could afford to make it, but as grain alcohol we could not. Paying $2.10 tax 
and selling it for §2.55 there was not anything in it to us. There is no tax on 
wood alcohol for mechanical purposes. But they have rated this as grain alcohol, 
and it would be subject to the tax of 82.10 a gallou. Very much of the molasses 
in Gennany is made into alcohol, although for the past 5 years there has been 
much 1 ss than formerly, because it has been used as a food product. 

Q. You think the 50 cents you have have been selling the pulp for is the full 
value of it as food?—A. No; 1 think it is worth, to any farmer who has dairy 
cows to feed, more than $1 a Ion. In fact we sold this year a very large portion 
of our pulp for 50 cents a ton put on the cars, and the farmer paid $1 a ton freight 
to bring it to his place. . 

Q. Is it good to make a complete ration?—A. No. It needs grain with it. The 
stock that we have fattened this season we fed ensilage of pul)) and molasseS, but 
the molasses, you see, provides the grain ration, because the molasses has an 
analysis of about 50 per cent sugar, which in another form is starch, and about 
5 per cent potash. 

Q. Has beef practically fed on the pulp a superior flavor?—A. I do not know 
about the flavor, but they say it comes the nearest to grass beef of anything they 
get They have complimented the beef very highly a i being of excellent quality. 
I do not know whether the flavor would be affected or not, but it would be r 
juicy, tender beef, and it would come very near to grass beef. 

Q. Do your farmers have any trouble in getting help in the busy season.— 
A, Yes, that is one of the difficulties in growing large acreages of beets. Many 
fanners tell us they can not get help. Of course, if it could be employed for any 
length of time they could get all they wanted, but to employ it only for a few 
weeks it is difficult in some cases for them to get tho £elp necessary to do the 
work* 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) In selling this pulp at 50 cents a ton do yon sell it as it 
comes from the factory?—A. Yes, but it passes through presses and toe water » 
taken out of it. It is very moist, but the greater portion of the water is taken 
oat. -It passes through a spiral press which takes out the watejr, although it« 
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moist enough. It probably contains 60 to 70 per cent of moisture—perhaps not 
more than 50 per cent, but I think it would run from 50 to 00. 

Q, When it comes from the factory it is 90 to 93 per cent?—A. The water is 
mixed with it then. We take the juice from the beet by diffusion and not by 
pressure, and of course when it comes from the factory there is a great amount of 
water in it. 

Q, You take part of that water out before you sell it at 50 cents a ton?—A, Yes; 
it passes through the press. I have never analyzed the pulp to know how much 
moisture there is in if, but I think it would be in the neighborhood of 60 per cent. 
The one point I would like to emphasize is that the question of the help the 
farmer may be able to get in this industry is going to mean very much to him, as 
I am confident we have the soil, climate, and conditions that will enable us to 
produce every pound of sugar that we consume. Now, I was astonished when I 
first began to look up the question of the sugar consumption of Binghamton. I 
looked up how many pounds of sugar we consumed in Binghamton. We have a 
town of from -15,000 to 50.000 inhabitants, and I found that our sugar bill was over 
$500,000 each year; that there went out of Binghamton every year to pay for sugar 
over $500,000. And with our factory, thus far, we have made something over 
$100,000 worth of sugar every year, if we had three just such factories we could 
not supply Binghamton alone. With a knowledge on the part of the fanner that 
would enable him to produce the beets in the most economical way our county 
could supply beets enough to provide the sugar which it buys. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Are most of the farmers in your vicinity native Ameri¬ 
cans?—A. Yes; and that is not conducive to beet raising. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because they do not like to get down on their knees. The 
most successful beet raisers we have are the foreign element that are not afraid 
to work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any possible chance to invent a machine 
that will do the thinning?—A. No; I do not think there is. There is a certain 
amount of work that must be done by hand. The row contains very many more 
beets than can possibly grow. We go through with a 6-iuch hoe and cut them 
out, leaving a little clump of beets, cutting out 0 or 7 inches between. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Could not that work bedone with a cultivator?—A. Yes; 
with a great deal of care. We have tried that with a cultivator that cultivates 
■1 rows at a time, and that work to a certain extent can be done by cultivation, 
but it iB very particular work, more careful work than the average farmer will do. 
We found—lhadchargoofgrowingsomebeetslastyear—thatit was more profiable 
for a man to take the hoe. Now, when you have that little clump of beets, whether 
it was dono with the cultivator or the hoe, you have a half dozen beets close 
together, and the roots of theso little beets are wound around each other. Some¬ 
body has to put his thumb and finger on the beet he wishes to retain and pull up 
the rest of them with the other hand. That is the particular part of the work, 
and a man has to go down on his knees to do it. 

CJ. Is it tedious work?—A. It is not tedious or hard work, but he can not do it 
standing up or riding, and the average man wants to ride. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) He has to move from plant to plant on his knees?—A. Yes; 
we hire boys or Italians to do that work. 

Q, He is practically on his knees almost all the timer—A. It is not hard work, 
but the average farmer does not like to do it. Why, you know there is hardly 
any machine to-day but the man rideS. 

So the one thing I am anxious about, and the one I believe is of more consequence 
than anything else, is the help the fanner can have in growing this crop—the 
help that he can get in the line of cultivation, the economy of cultivation, and to 
be able to secure a price that will be remunerative to him until the time comes 
when he can produce this crop for the least money. 

. Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) This thinning process has to be gone through with once 
m the season?—A. That is all. 

, 9 - What time of year?—A. We sow thebeets with us during this month. Prob¬ 
ably this year many of them are sown now, from the 1st to the 10th of June; and 
in about 10 days after beets are sown—perhaps 3 weeks after—when they are. 

r, inches high, then we cut them out with a hoe, and then thin them. 

H- Mr. A, L. Harris.) You thin immediately after cutting out?—A. Yes. 

q). By Mr. Clarke.) How much time is devoted to the thinning?—A. I think it 
< n U r5. y ear about $6 an acre to thin them. 

W. The process is going on for a week or 3 weeks, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

™ i ?i 0U bring in this extra help from the outside or find it there?—A, You 
all the help you want in Binghamton. The way I did last year was to 
esiaMiih a tent on the bank of the river and board the help, and it was a sort of 
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picnic for the boys to come ont there. I could get three boys to come out and live 
In the tent and work in the beet fields, where I could hire one and send them back 
home at night. 

Q. Did you pay by the piece or by the day?—A. By the day. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How long did they work?—A. Ten hours. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What wages did you have pay to these boys?—A. FromSO 
cents to $1.25 a day. 

Q. According to efficiency?—A. Yes; wo put them in different gangs and paid 
according to work, and then we charged them 10 centsametff and lodged them 
under the tent, of course. The food—we did not serve any ice cream, but it was 
good wholesome food. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Outside of the thinning, how many acres of beets 
can a man till?—A. Then it is simply a matter of cultivation largely. 

Q. How many rows of beets do you cultivate at a time?—A. We have a culti¬ 
vator to cultivate 4 rows at a time. We sow the beets with a drill that sows 4 
rows at a time, so the rows are rigidly equal distances apart, and the cultivator is 
gaged exactly the same, so that we have to watch only 1 row, and if we cultivate 
it properly we are sure of cultivating the other a. The first cultivation we do 
with that, but after that we run a cultivator which only cultivates 1 row at a 
time, so a man will cultivate IS or 4 acres a day. We cultivate them aliout once 
in 10 davs until the leaves entirely possess the ground—that is. cover tho ground 
over. The beet is a liardv plant and rapid grower, but it must have attention 
early. One day's work in the beginning of the season is worth a half dozen after 
the weeds have got a start. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) There is no danger of the destruction of the crop by 
insects—as the tobacco crop and some others?—A. Not any. I presume the beet 
has its enemies like other crops, but we have not f ound them yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you have to rotate the land?— A. We have not done 
that yet. On our farm, which is right near the factory—in fact, the factory is 
built upon it—we had !!0 acres of beets the first year, and last year we had 40 
acres, and that included the same 20 acres that we had the year before. This 
year we have prepared 50 acres, and it includes the same 40 acres that we had last 
year. I presume we are making a mistake. I presume it can not lie done con¬ 
tinuously, but I am going to find out how far it can. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What kind of soil?—A. Sandy loam; river fiats. 

Q. You would consider the physical condition good?—A. Yes, and taking care 
of it every year. This year, from the 200 head of stock we have fed, the manure 
has gone on to the land. I know we are told, by experience in Germany and 
France, that wo must not grow lieets continuously on farm land, and I presume 
it is correct; but we must learn some things for ourselves, and we may have dif¬ 
ferent conditions—a different soil—and 1 am going to determine how many crops 
of beets I can grow on the same land. I know 1 can grow corn 15 years in suc¬ 
cession and just as good the fifteenth year as the first. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How do you do that with corn? Use fertilizer?—A 
Certainly. 

Q. Artificial?—A. Manure. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you use any other fertilizer in addition tc that?—A. 
Yes, we are applying, in addition to that, about 400 pounds of phosphate- com¬ 
mercial fertilizer—per acre. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris, j Do you use any potash?—A. The commercial fertil¬ 
izer carries an analysis of about 4 per cent of nitrogen, h per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and 10 per cent of potash, all available. 

Q. High grade?—A. It is high grade, very. I had it prepared on purpose. We 
have taken this pains with our farmers in regard to fertilizer; In order that they 
may have the advantage of the best fertilizer we were able to procure for them, 
we hare bought the fertilizer in the spring and distributed it to the farmers for 
the crop, and taken it outof the beets in the fall. We have provided onr farmers 
with the seed and the fertilizer, and they have paid for it with the crop in the fall. 

Q. What is the cost of that grade of fertilizer?—A. It costs 851. 

Q. How many do you apply to the acre, or rather, how many acres can yon fer¬ 
tilize with a ton?—A. That depends on the condition of the soil. Last year we 
put on 800 pounds, but where the land is in a high state of cultivation, or there is 
a large application of stable manure, it does not require as mnch, and I think the 
majority of onr fanners have used about 400 ponnds to the acre. 

Q. Do you use the commercial fertilizer in connection with barnyard manure?— 
A. Yes; but where no manure was applied they used 800 ponnds to the acre. 

Q.’(By Mr. Conger.) Yon state tnat of the 40 acres in beets last year 20 acres 
of it raised beets the year before?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Was the crop on that 20 acres as good as on the other 20 acres?—A. Yes; bnt 
not us good as it was the previous year. That we did not attribute to the second 
season of growing beets on that land, but to the very extreme dry weather. 

Q. About what tonnage did you get last year per acre?—A. Between 10 and 11. 
The previous year we got 14 tons, but where we got 14 tons it was, in the first 
place, on the best of land, and had the best of cultivation. It is entirely possible 
to grow 14,15, or even 20 tons of sugar beets to the acre, but it is not reasonable 
to tell farmers that they can grow that number of tons as an average crop for a 
number of acres that might be sown, for experience does not prove it. 

Q. Yonr idea is, as far as land is concerned, that that 20 acres raised just as 
good beets as it would have raised if beets had not been grown on it the year 
before?—A. I think so. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you dig the beets?—A. We have what is 
called a lifter, made on purpose—made with a beam similar to a plow, and then 
instead of the landsido and moldboard of the ordinary plow, it divided after going 
back about 2 feet; on the bottom it goes out in a circle in this way [indicating], 
and arms go down in this form | indicating], and on the ends there are 2 sort of 
spurs, about as large as my finger and in about that shape j indicating] and about 
that distance apart, and the edge of these is sharp, and that runs right under the 
beet and loosens it so that a man can take it by hand and throw it out. Another 
way, generally used, is a subsoil plow or an ordinary ditching plow, and some 
have used an ordinary reversible plow and plow the beets out with that. Then the 
beets have to be topped and the tops have to be cut off by hand. Now, one of the 
most important things in the harvesting of beets is the cutting of the crown off 
square with the last or bottom leaf. That dotted line [indicating] shows what I 
mean by cutting it off at the base of the lowest leaf. The crown of a beet con¬ 
tains a large percentage of mineral element, of salt, when the beet is taken out 
of the ground, and it is not that there is no sugar in the crown but it is because 
of this salt, which not only will not crystallize itself, bnt retards the crystal¬ 
lization of other sugar in the beet, and that we must insist on being cut off. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where is the topping done?—A. In the field. 

Q. What becomes of leaves?-- A. They may remain in the field and be plowed 
under, and as Professor Kedzie told you this morning, by returning the crown and 
leaf back to tlio soil you have returned more than half of the fertility that the beet 
has taken out in growing. But it is an excellent food, also. Cattle are very fond 
of it, indeed, and do remarkably well on it. It may be fed, or it maybe returned 
to the soil. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Which is the most economical?— A. Ifapersonhad 
stock to feed it to, might better feed it and return the product back to the lot; but 
ineitherway. Pro lessor Roberts ; of Cornell University, makes this remark: “ That 
the United States have been paying a $100,000,000 a year for sunlight.” On the 
same line Professor Kedzie told ns this morning that sugar was carbon, and water, 
and sunlight. Sugar is partly carbon, and in taking the sugar product alone off 
of our fields we have taken very little of nitrogen and phosphoric acid and pot¬ 
ash, which are tho true elements of plant food; so that if we return the crown and 
leaves, as I say, we have returned to the soil halt the fertility which the crop has 
taken out. 

Q. You look upon the enterprise as an encouraging one, do you, at the present 
time?—A. 1 do. I have great confidence, because, as I said here, I know that there 
is no crop that is open to the farmer to-day from which lie can realize, and be sure 
of realizing, the pay for tho labor that he puts upon it. and a reasonable use for 
the land which he devotes to it, because his crop is contracted for before he puts 
the seed in tho ground, ami he knows exactly what he is going to get, and he knows 
it is sold. Now, the hardest thing with the average farmer is, not to grow the 
crop, bnt to dispose of it after he has grown it. They can- grow wheat enough, 
produce corn enough, butter and cheese enough, but the average farmer can not 
sell it, that is, can not sell it at a prico to his credit. Now, with tho beet crop, it 
is sold liefore he puts the beets in the ground, and he knows what lie is going to 
get, and it is sold at a price which, if he will produce it as it can be produced, with 
economy, it pays him for his labor, and pays him for the use of the ground devoted 
to it; and that is my confidence in it, 

if. (By Mr. Conokr.) The State of New York, you say, pays a cent a pound 
tonntyV-A. Cent a pound; yes. 

CJ. Are there many of these factories in New York?—A. Only one now, and 
mother is building. There will be two this summer. 

“ (Ly Mr. Smyth.) Is that cent a pound on refined or brown sugar?—A. No, 
i cent a pound on sngar from beets grown in the State that polarize 90 per cent; 

each day's product we send a sample to the State chemist in Albany and 
ne State pays bounty on his analysis. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does all yours come op to that percentage?—A. Yes; our 
granulated sugar like this will polarizo 98.0, 99.7, and our brown sugar, such as we 
made last year, such as on the curd there, will polarize about 96, and the third 
product will polarize about 93 or 96, so that it all comes above the standard. 

Q. Where are those polariscopic tests of sugar made?—A. Made by the State 
chemist. We send a sample every day of each day’s product to the State chemist. 
The State appoints 'a man to weigh sugar and select these samples; he is in the 
factory all the time during tho campaign, and ho selects samples andsendstbem to 
the State chemist and he makes his analysis; then he makes a report to the State. 
Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) His salary is paid by the State?—A. No;.by the factory. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How long ago was this bounty law enacted?—A. Enacted 
in 1896 or 1897. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Does ho work for the factory to someextent other than to 
do this weighing?—A. All he does is to weigh the sugar. The law provides we 
shall pay him §5 a day for services while he is with the factory; but ne is an ap¬ 
pointee of the State, and is a Stato officer. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) It does seem a little strange that with that bounty as an 
inducement you have not more factories established there. In Michigan, for 
instance, in 1897, there was such a law enacted and we had 8 established the fol¬ 
lowing year, or the second year, rather. Can yon offer any explanation why, with 
this inducement in New York that is offered by the State, more factories have not 
been established?—A. No; I can not state except from the fact that it takes a 
great amount of money to establish a beet-sugar factory, and this other question 
of the attitude of the farmer toward the industry. Now, they will have more to 
do with it than anything else in relation to the matter. 

Q. Have there been some failures in attempts to establish the industry in New 
York State?—A. There have been no failures in attempts to establish it. Rome 
was the first factory that was established. 

Q. Was that a success?—A. Ido not know whether they made any money the 
first 2 years, but they have stopped now, because Rome went into Canada and 
bought a plant there. That remained in operation I do not know how long; only 
capable of reducing about perhaps 125 tons of beets per day, and they got a very 
large part of their acreage from Wayne County; and at Lyons, which is situated 
in Wayne County, they organized a company this spring, and are putting up a 
building now, but their building is being built for a 500-ton plant, and they took 
tho contracts that formerly had gone to Rome, and Rome has quit. Now, whether 
she lost any money or not, I do not know anything about that. I know nothing 
about this, except that I know she is not going to make sugar this next year, anil 
the Lyons people claim they have the contracts; in fact, I know they have, because 
I have been on the ground—the contracts that Rome had the last year; at least, I 
have not been there, but I sent a man there to see about the acreage. 

Q. (Mr. A. L. Harris.) WhatkindofmachinerywasthisinthemillatRome?— 
A. It was very unsatisfactory. Well, I can give you this, which will show you 
just the condition exactly. They had last year 9,000 tons of beets They were 
105 days in working up 9.000 tons. Oar factory had 13,000 tons and were 65 days, 
and we sent some of our help to Rome to help them out. I think it was an unfor¬ 
tunate year forthem. Then 1 think that Rome, too, only got—I do not think they 
got any where near the amount of sugar from the beets they ought to have got, 
As I say, we got 9.07 per cent of sugar to the ton of beets, about 180-odd pounds. 
Rome did not get anywhere near that. 

Q. Was the trouble with machinery?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Was that machinery in the Rome factory of American 
manufacture?—A. No. 

Q. Is the machinery in yours American?—A. It is both French and American. 
We bought part of it in France and part here. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many men do you employ during a campaign?— 
A. Well, in the factory alone we employ abont 35 men, and unloading beets and 
in the work outside abont 120. 

Q. Do any of these men raise beets?—A. Yes, some of the farmers who live abont 
the factory farm some, but the majority of them do not. 

Q. Could they get employment that way the year round?—A. Yes. Now, I have 
prepared here something along the line of manufacturing. Ido not know whether 
it comes in line with what you want. Here is our report for 1899. Now, I want 
to say that, in my judgment, and 1 think from the experience we have all had in 
this country, thereis not any question but what you can make sugar at a minima' 11 
cost with a 500-ton factory. That is, I think that sugar can be made cheaper per 
pound where 500 tons of beets aro worked each day than any amount less than 
"that. You have got office expenses, superintendent's expenses, and engineer anu 
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certain fixed expenses which every factory carries that are not any more in a 300- 
ton plant than a 300, and we shall increase the capacity of onr factory this year, 
part of it. and next year we expect to put the rest of it np, and make a 500-ton 
plant on that ground, for that reason. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) What capacity do you call the plant now?— A. We say 
250; it is rated 300, We can not run 300 and run it every day. we can run 
about 250. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) May I inquire what the cost of a 500-ton plant is?— 
A. it would cost about $500,000, 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) This machinery you import from Prance—do you have to 
pay a duty on it?—A. Yes; 45 per cent. 

0. Was the machinery for the sugar-beet industry made in this country previous 
to that time?—A. It was; that is, most of it was. We thought we could procure 
this to a better advantage there, and lie sure of getting it, than we could to pro¬ 
cure it here. The centrifugals, granulators, boilers, pumps, and things of that 
kind we bought here; part of it we bought over there. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is machinery that yon bought in France manu¬ 
factured in this country?—A, Yes; a factory can be equipped in this country 
throughout. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Can it be equipped with as good machinery as you bought 
in France?—A. I think so. 

Q. Is i t not a fact that machinery in this country is really better than that made 
in Prance?—A. Well. I think that would be subject to the manufacturer. There 
are some manufacturers in this country that have been making as good machinery 
as can bo made in France, but I know of somo lawsuits they have in Michigan now 
in relation to machinery put up there by manufacturers in this country, and it 
will be a very serious matter before they get through with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-arkf.) You were speakingwhollyof sugar machinery?—A. Yes. 
There is not any doubt r.t all but what there are manufacturers in this country 
who will manufacture and are manufacturing just as good machinery as we get 
abroad, and there are manufacturers abroad—that factory that was spoken of this 
morning, put up by a German concern, got in trouble—butthere are other German 
concerns that make just as good machinery ns they do in this country. It is not 
the machinery as much as it is the manufacturer, and machinery can be manufac¬ 
tured and is manuiactured in this country now. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) Is it not a fact that all of that machinery used by that 
company in Michigan was German-made?—A. 1 do not so understand it. At any 
rnto t hero was some machinery put in factories there that was put in by Chicago 
concerns that had to be taken out and changed. 

Q. Mr. Smith says that while the machinery was put in by an American firm, 
it was all made in Germany?—A. All made in Germany—I have not any definite 
knowledge of things there. 

(J. (By Mr. Smyth.) Just from your general knowledge of the business?— A. 
Yes. What I am saying.of onr factory, of course. I have personal knowledge of. 
I think I have given all the facts 1 have here on this paper. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke,) How much less would it cost to equip a factory if you 
did no refining?—A. Very little. The difference between granulated sugar and 
raw sugar is simply the difference of passing the sugar through a granulator, 
which makes but very little difference indeed. It simply dries it. that is all. The 
raw sugar, as we sold it this year, wqg sold as it came from the centrifugals. 
That is where we threw the molasses out of the sugar. The only other process is 
the granulator; it passes through the granulator, where it driesit; but inmakisg 
granulated sugar we have to wash it in the centrifugal, being sure to get all the 
color of molasses out of it, so that when it is dry it will be entirely white, while 
with the brown sugar wo do not have to lie as careful about that; but the differ¬ 
ence in refined sugar and raw sugar, as far as tho manufacture is concerned, is 
very little indeed. 

4- Itpays, then, to be equipped for refining?—A. Certainly. Wearenot inthe 
hands of the American Sngar Refining Company, or any trust, because it is only a 
matter of having a little belt and refining onr sugar or selling It raw. It is simply 
a matter of business with us—which we could get the most ont of. 

Q- (By Mr. Smyth.) Sugar sold unrefined is heavier? A. Heavier. It is just 
l* e i V ? ry hrown sugar that used to be sold in our grocery stores, but little of 
it sold now; but when weean sell, it matters not whether to a trust or any other 
man who wants to buy our sugar.at less than half a cent difference between 
granulatedprice and refined price, they will get it, if they can pay us for ft. 

G- (By Mr. Clarke. ) How does your soil and climate compare with the soil 
aud climate in the valley of the Connecticut River in New England and the White 
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River?—A. I think it is but very little different. You may have more stone than 
we have, and you can not grow beets on stony ground. You can grow it, but it 
is too expensive for cultivation. But your soil which is free froju stone is as well 
adapted to it ns ours. The trouble with that country is that tfi,ero are not enough 
beet acres to the square mile; it takes in too much territory. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many acres do you calculate will be necessary 
to supply your mills when yon increase the capacity to 500 tons?—A. About 4,000. 
Q. You mean 4.000 Acres in lieets each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, with the rest it will require, of course, an addition of acres in land?— 
A. Yes; ought to have at least 12,000 acres. 

Q. Now, your own calculation of §00 an acre as the cost of raising beets—that of 
course does not include owning the land?—A. No; I am only telling now of the 
labor, cost of feed, and fertiliser. 

Q. What is the rental value of beet land?—A. The rental value of land in our 
section would be about $10 an acre—that is, 1 think thatland suitable for growing 
beets, that which ought to be put to beets, would bo worth §10 an acre to rent, if 
a man could rent a good deal of it at that price. 1 think that would be about the 
price. 

Q. (By Mr. Coxok.r. ) What would it be worth an acre to buy it?—A. Well, to 
buy it in connection with farms, you mean, or buy it separately? Our farms are 
all laid out. Most of them run from the river back, and it takes part of the river 
flats, and included in each farm is also part of a hill or upland, which is not as 
valuable as flat land. That land would be worth, l think, $100 an acre—that is, 
the land, I mean, which would be suitable to grow beets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) To encourage that the State of New York has given 
a bounty. Do you think that has been necessary to encourage theenterprise?—A. 
It has: yes. This 500-ton plant at Lyons would not have been built if not for 
that. I do not think our factory would have been built if not for that. The 
bounty law was passed before our company was organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Cosher.) Is there any limit as to time in that bounty law; in other 
words, does it continue indefinitely?—A. No; except this: When the bill originally 
passed, it provided that bounty should bo paid at least 5 years. It did not limit it 
to 5 years, but virtually committed the legislature to 5 years' bounty, although 
the appropriation had to be made every year. There has been no disposition to 
retract from that position by the Now York legislature. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) What does it cost New York State in dollars and cents?— 
A. They appropriated this year $50,000, and there was $ S0,0()0 in the fund. The 
first year they appropriated $25,000. Last year they appropriated, I think, $40,000; 
I am not quite sure about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Coxokr.) Did those who supported the bounty feel that monopolies 
might be raised?—A. I do not think the industry should be fostered continuously. 
Now, my judgment is this: If the bounty in our State—yon see it is to help the 
farmer, because wo would not pay $5 a ton for all beets if we did not receive a 
bounty. Now, with us the object and the intention of the bounty was to aid the 
farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) The law compels you to pay the §5?—A. Yes; and we can 
not take any beets of any kind at a price less than $5 a ton and receive our bounty. 
Now, where I think the bounty ought to go is to assist the farmer. If they would 
put competent men in the field and show him how to cultivate this crop and how 
to produce it at its least and minimum cost, then the industry is established in this 
country. Now, the factory end of it will take care of itself if the farmers will 
produce the beets. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is not the State board of agricnltnre giving special atten¬ 
tion to instruction of farmers in this respect?—A. Yes; our State has done nobly, 
and other States have done nobly in that respect; but it wants someone not only 
to publishpamphlets. but it wants someone to go right in the field and do just 
what Dr. Wiley said he was doing with the drill and snow them how to use it—to 
put the right amount of seed in the grouud; but the average farmer don’t read all 
that is published for him to read, and ho don’t follow all he reads. 

Q. Yon think it would help the State to employ men in the sugar-growing sec¬ 
tion—say, 1 man for each factory—to instruct the fanners?—A. We have 5 men 
in onr State now. Seventy-five hundred dollars is appropriated ont of this bounty 
fund to pay for men to go among the fanners and instruct them in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Do they take to that instruction kindly?—A. Yes, very 
kindly, indeed; and they are glad to see the man, provided he is a man who can 
tell them more than they already know. Now, that is the very essential part of it. 

Q. < By Mr. Clarke. ) How are the men selected— by the civil-sendee examina¬ 
tion?— A. They are selected by the ci vtl-service examination. 

Q. Have the selections generally been fortnnate?—A. Most of them have. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are those men at the call of the farmers? Can they invite 
them to come, and send for them?—A. The factory gives them a list of the growers, 
and they go to them and report to the State auditor at Albany and report to ns. 

Q. So they visit each farmer?—A. Yes. They visit him two or three times dur¬ 
ing the season. Now,the farmerwill take a good deal better careof his cropif he 
knows somebody is going to come around to look at it, and if he knows he is brought 
in c omparison with his neighbor it is an incentive and inducement for him to take 
care of that crop and have it compare favorably with others, it is one of the best 
things we have got. The first year we employed 4 men ourselves and kept them 
in the field all summer to do this work, and at the end of the first year we had a 
record giving the man's name, the number of acres, the post-office address, the kind 
of soil, the kind of fertilizer used, how applied, when applied, and analysis of the 
beet, and his yield, which gave us a history of every man's crop. We did not get 
this from the man himself, but from the man we sent to his field. That we have 
on record, which tells ns and enables us to tell the fanner the kind of soil that will 

E rodnce the best beet, the kind of cultivation best adapted, the kind of fertilizer 
e needs most, and we are giving him that all the time. That is onr business. 
Now, we want the farmer to help. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you hold meetings in the nature of farmers’institutes 
and discuss the question?—A. Yes, we are doing that constantly in the winter and 
spring, and the man that needs the help in this matter, and must have the help to 
make this a success, is the farmer. The United States is going to produce its 
sugar. It is just a question of whether it takes it up now and goes on with this 
matter, or whether it is going to be some years before the farmer gets the educa¬ 
tion which lie must have if lie is going to grow sugar beets successfully. Now, 
it is just as I said, the man who producos and who is most saving to grow beets is 
the foreigner. The average American would rather ride, wants a cultivator or 
plow or something ho can use that ho can ride. 

Now. I very much hope that the State of Michigan is not going to be any worse 
off on accouut of the number of factories she has got. I should be very sorry 
indeed if there were any factories there that were not going to get enough beets. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you think of anything further?—A. Well, I am 
particularly anxious to give you all the information I have, and the information from 
onrexperience in this matter, thatyoumaybeabletoknow exactly what to do and 
the wise thing to do in regard to fostering this industry, because to me, I believe 
there is nothing so important to the American farmer to-day ; that there is no 
crop that is open to him; there is no business on which he can lay his hand that 
means as much to him as the lieet sugar industry does. I believe it will do more 
toward lifting up agriculture, if rightly put on its feet, than anything else. 
That 1. believe, and I believe it to the extent that I have been willing to stake a 
good deal on it, and I believe that it onlyneeds just the help that I lielieve you are 
seeking to give it in order to have that accomplished. I am confident, and I am 
sure from the results we have already had and the experience with which we are 
meeting, that the farmer must have encouragement, he must have help, he must 
he educated in order to produce this crop at n cost that will enable him to desire 
to do it. 

Q. Have yon ever made a calculation of the number of acres of land that would 
go into beet culture necessary to supply the United States with sugar?—A. Yes. 
I do not know whether I have that correct or not, but when I was looking up the 
question of establishing a factory in Binghamton I went into ull of those questions; 
in the first place, the amount of sugar we consume, and my estimate then was 
that it would take over a million acres of thocultivated land of the United States 
to produce the sugar that was necessary—that we are now consuming. 

Q. That would take that number of acres then out of-A. (Interrupting). 

Competition of some other lines, and it would leave at home the money which we 
are now sending away from home, and would give employment to the people who 
am now asking for employment and anxious to get it. 

Q- You think, then, that the farmer outside of the beet-growing belt is inter¬ 
ested also?—A, Just as much as the one in it, because the man on the upland who 
has no beet land to grow, has not as many bushels of potatoes, bushels of com, 
and bushels of wheat, to come in competition with; he is in better position than 
lie is if his neighbor in the flat country could grow these products at less cost than 
he can grow them, and has got them to put on the market against him. Now, we 
have the land and an abundance of it; we have the labor; we have the soil; we 
have the climate, and why should not we produce our sugar beet? I know of no 
reasonable answer. 

Q- (By Mr. Clarke.) How far can you afford to haul beets?—A. We haul 
them from 75 to 100 miles. 

Q. Then it would pay the farmer who has a small area of his farm, even an 
G68a-36 
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acre or two, to grow that kind of beets?—A. Certainly. Now it does not mean 
the keeping of one less cow or the product of one less pound of butter. It does 
mean the producing of less products of other kinds, but here we are producing a 
food that goes back to supply the place of those. The consumption of sugar in 
this country to-day is about 80 pounds per capita and increasing every year, and 
three-fifths of all the sugar we are now consuming is beet sugar. 

Q. Do you know how the profits of beet growing compare with the profits of 
tobacco culture?—A. The profits of tobacco culture for the past two years have 
been better than this. We have realized more per acre from tobacco than beets, 
because we have had that in a section where it came in direct competition; but 
the price of tobacco has been exeeptionably high, with the exception of some few 
instances I know of where the crop has been entirely destroyed by hail. 

Q. This condition you regard as abnormal owing to the results of the Spanish 
war, I suppose?—A. I do. It comes more directly in competition with cabbage 
and potatoes and crops of that kind, and with the grains, and the cabbage has 
been higher than I have known it for the last two years, and yet we have a great 
many acres devoted this year to beets that were formerly devoted to cabbage. 

Q. Is cabbage a sure crop? —A. If plenty of fertility is applied to the soil, it is; 
but it is a very uncertain crop as far as the price is concerned. But here is a crop 
that is sold, and the price is fixed bef. re it is planted. The farmer knows what 
he is going to do; he has not got to store it: he hauls it immediately from his field 
to the railroad or factory, and it is disposed of. What other crop is open to him 
with which he can do that? 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long will that condition last?—A. Well, I have 
no fear in my time of our being able to produce the amount of sugar we are con¬ 
suming. I have not any fear of it at all. I do not believe we can do it. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., May in, woo, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CLINTON D. SMITH, 

Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, Laming, Mich,, and Superintendent 
of the Michigan Fanners’ J/intitules. 

The commission met at 10.18 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. Mr. Clinton D. 
Smith, director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Lansing, Mich., was 
introduced as a witness, and, being dnly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Yon may state your full name and post-office address?— 
A. Clinton D. Smith; Agricultural College. 

Q. And your occupation?—A. I am director of the experiment station and 
superintendent of the Michigan Farmers’ institutes. 

Q. How long have you held those positions?—A. I have been director of the 
experiment station since July, 1894, and superintendent of institutes for one year. 

Q. In the (terformance of your duties at the agricultural college you have had 
considerable to do, as we understand, with the industry of raising sugar beets and 
in the manufacture of sugar thereirom?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may, if you will, then, in your own way, stato to the commission any 
information that you inay have that may be of interest and use to us. If you 
have a paper, you may read that?—A. In the first place, as to my relation to the 
work: Haying been in Nebraska at tho timo of the manufacture of sugar from 
beets had its inception at Grand Island, and having studied the matter there, as 
the various forces began their work to create factories in Michigan, 1 was called 
upon by the promoters of those factories to visit the places where the factories 
were about to be organized to give advice; and in the second place, I was called 
upon to talk to the farmers in regard to the method of growing beets. As stated 
in the paper, I made something like 50 of those addresses last spring. I also vis¬ 
ited all the places where factories have originated in the State, as at Caro and 
Rochester, and talked with the people both before, at the time of, and after the 
contracts were let. 

Q. In referring to contracts, do you mean contracts with farmers for beets or 
for the building of plants?—A. I refer to the contracts between the owners of 

E lants and the people who built them. As director of tbe experiment station, I 
ad also to write the bulletins, with tbe assistance of Dr. Kedzie, tad publish 
them, relating to tbe industry in the State, 
y,. You have a paper prepared?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Yon may read it.—A. I ask the privilege to modify and comment and other¬ 
wise, if the commission please. 

Q. You may feel at liberty to do so. (The witness reading:) 

“THE RELATION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF BEET SUGAR TO FARMERS AND THE 
LABORING CLASSES IN MICHIGAN. 

“As early as 1890 and 1891 the experiment station of the Michigan Agricultural 
College had distributed sugar-beet seed, which it had imported directly from 
Germany, among farmers scattered well over the State. The analysis of the beets 
had shown that roots containing a higher percent of sugar would be grown in all 
parts of the State south of the line drawn east and west through tne southern 
boundaries of Manistee and Iosco counties. After that time and up to the begin- 
ing of 1897 there had been frequent failures in the wheat crops and in the fruit 
crop along the western borders of the State, twoof the principal sources of income 
to the agriculturists. Owing to droughts and the depredation of insects the clover 
crop had partially or, in some sections, wholly failed. There was, for these reasons, 
an active demand among farmers for some new crop that should be profitable. 

' 1 The United States Department of Agriculture sent to the Michigan experi¬ 
ment station early in 1897 a considerable amount of beet seed, which it was my 
duty to judiciously distribute to still further determine the best localities for 
growing beets on a commercial scale. The seed was distributed, and the results 
of the analyses of the product of the various counties are reported on page 149 of 
Bulletin 150 of the Michigan experiment station, as follows: 

u KESCI.TS IIV COUNT! KS. 

“In order to present the results in the different sections of the State, Table II is 
inserted, giving the number of samples sent to the station from each county, the 
average per cent of sugar and coefficient of purity of ail samples sent, anil a cor¬ 
rected table in which tne samples grown on the wrong kind of soil, or with poor 
seed, are omitted. Seed was distributed in OH counties and from the table below 
it will be seen that samples have been received from 04 of them. The average per 
cent of sugar in the beets of tho whole State, when grown on the proper kind of 
soil and from the right kind of seed, is 10.4b, and the coefficient of purity is 84. 
This coefficient of purity signifies that of the whole amount of materials in solu¬ 
tion in the sap of the beet. 84 per cent is sugar and only 16 per cent is gummy, 
saline, or nonsaccharine matter. An average of 10.40 per cent of BUgar for the 
whole State, far exceeding the best districts in France and Germany, is both sur¬ 
prising and gratifying. 
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Table II .—Results by counties— Continued. 
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1 Five samples from Oceana C'ounty nro not included in results of analysis 1 wrausn they wero 
dried and damaged by keeping. 

“ Your attention is respectfully called to the history of tho beets grown by Hig¬ 
gins & Lenders, and others in Saginaw County, in 1897, as reported on page 137 of 
this bulletin. You will note the high per cent of sugar and the most excellent, 
and occasional incredible, yield per acre, remembering that the various yields 
were in many cases largely estimated, though estimated from weights and meas¬ 
urements. 

“This work in Saginaw was no i nconspicuous factor in determining the location 
of the first factory to be erected in the State—that of the Michigan Sugar Com¬ 
pany at Bay City, 14 miles north of Saginaw, and on Saginaw Bay.” 

Let me inteisolate here the statement that when Mr. Cranage, the very efficient 
president of the Michigan Sugar Company, began the study of the question of 
locating a factory at Bay City, the first element in his decision was the numerous 
analyses of beets made by the station and reported in Bulletin 150. You will 
understand at the very outset that the reports of yield per acre stated iff that bul¬ 
letin are based npon measurements and weights it is true, but included a large 
element of estimation, and are therefore to lie taken cum grano sails. 

I have now to present to the commission a table not heretofore compiled, show- 
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mg the analysis of beets in the various counties of the .State in the several years 
of 1897. 181)8, and 1899. I call tho attention of the commission to this because it is 
not in my paper, and because of the very evident and important decline in the 
per cent of sugar in the beets from the years 1897 to 1899, inclusive. I wish the 
commission to understand that this decline is more apparent than real. In the 
year 1897 we examined a great many samples of beets from over the State, and 
the beets were very carefully selected, and to the station there were Bent beets of 
only small size ana typical in shape, with the result that the analysis shows a very 
high per cent of sugar. In 1898 the plots were grown in areas from one-quarter 
of an acre to an acre, and average specimens were sent and marked, which is 
equally true of the product of 1899, consequently the results of these years are 
based upon the average specimens, while the results of 1897 were based on selected 

specimens. This table further demonstrates- 

q. (By Mr. Conoer interrupting.) It might be well for you to mention at 
this point, I think, some of the average yields per acre to which you refer in that 
bulletin, as wo will probably not want to embody the bulletin in the testimony. 

The Witness. The yields to which I refer are all excessive yields reported in that 
bulletin. For instance, a yield of 90 tons to the acre is reported, an amount so 
immense as to be grotesque, and let me say further, that the report of theseexces- 
sive yields has done incalculable damage to tho industry in the State. 

q. What, in your opinion, would ho a fair statement of the average yield per 
acre for land devoted to raising beets in Michigan in 1898 and 1899?—A. I can not 
speak with any degree of positiveness about 1898 except to say that the yield was 
a great deal larger relatively in 1898 than 1899, for two reasons: In the first place 
the season was vastly more favorable, and in the second place the major part of 
tlio yields wero confined to areas specially well adapted to the growing of the beets, 
namely, the Saginaw Valley: I judge in 1898 it was alxiut 101 to 11 tons per acre. 

q. How much in 1899?—A. To the acres harvested the yield in 1899 was about 
G! to 7 tons; of the acres sown not to exceed 4), and possibly not to exceed 4, there 
being a large number of acres sown in 1899 that were never harvested. 

q. The principal reasons for that were weather conditions?—A. Two principal 
reasons; weather conditions and the fact that beets were put upon land illy adapted 
to them. I refer now especially to the very sandy land, such as is found north 
and west of Holland and east of Caro or east of Rochester. Those are the 2 chief 
elements in the small yield. (Reading:) 

“ Beet seed was distributed again in 4898, and later in 1899, to selected farmers 
widely scattered over the State. In both these years the beets were grown in 
plots larger than a quarter of an acre each. Tho results of the work for the three 
years are given in the following table: 
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83 

Shiawassee.. . 

i 

10.89 

83 

1 

18.01 

88 

3 

14.72 

81 


31 

17.53 

83 




2 

15.72 

84 


1 

12. 10 


2 

15.19 

80 



Tuscola. 

i 

18.94 

89 ~ 

0 

18.11 

88 

i 

15.72 

81 


4 

13.82 

80 







Washtenaw. 

■t 

18.10 

84 

l 

0.40 

52 

1 

18.10 

80 

Wayne. 

Wexford 

9 

. 

10 . 12 ; 

14.59 j 

84 

79 

2 

13.10 

80 

10 

13.44 

79 




_ 


.— - - 



“There has tieen lunch excitement in nil parts of the State in regard to the sugar 
Industry, and it has been my duty as director of the station to speak in practically 
every county south of a line drawn east and west through the south boundary of 
Manistee County on the question of beet raising, explaining to the farmers the 
soil conditions requisite, the amount of labor involved, the cost of the crops, and 
the possible yields. The attitude of the speaker was conservative, tending rather 
to quiet the excitement than to increase it. Fifty such addresses were delivered. 

“ It must be remembered in this connection that the agriculture of the State 
was depressed, and that farmers were discouraged by successive failures of wheat. 
So great has this depression become that agents of the Canadian government and 
of the great railroad companies owning lands in the United States, in the Dakotas 
and States adjoining, have succeeded, through the activity of shrewd and plausi¬ 
ble (?) agents at various points in the State, in securing a large migration of agri¬ 
culturists westward. There exists in Michigan to-day an organized emigration 
department which, by systematic work, including the distribution of literature 
and personal solicitation, has succeeded since the beginning of the year 1SOO 
securing the migration from Michigan of several hundred people,chiefly tenants 
and laboring men. The significance of this fact, in connection with the graduaj 
bnt irrevocable western movement of the crest of the wave of maximum agricul¬ 
tural financial bik cess, can not be overestimated." 

> The bearing of that fact upon sugar-beet raising can not be omitted. If I 00 
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please, over in Shiawassee County alone there has gone at one time one train 
load and at another time a considerable nnmber of laboring men, rendering the 
problem of securing sufficient help a very serious one. The Canadian government 
maintains a general agent who has charge of special agents through the State and 
is securing by all sorts of representations, mostly true, I hope, the migration of 
Michigan citizens tc the great Canadian northwest. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does that take your best labor element?—A. Yes 
ana no. It takes the farmers who have rented land heretofore or worked land on 
shares largely, and we think it has taken also the men and families who worked 
upon the Farms. Their expenses through to the northwest are paid by the rail¬ 
road, I believe, although I am not too positive upon that point, and they are put 
down in the northwest free of charge, a movement which we greatly deplore. 
(Continues reading.) 

‘ ; The i armers of the State are for the most part native-born American citizens, 
accustomed to the growing of the cereals and not to the system of agriculture in 
which the application of a large amount of labor to a small area is involved; but 
repeated failures of accustomed crops had mado them ready to welcome any new 
one that gave promise of adequate financial returns for labor expended upon it. 

‘■While the surface of the State of Michigan is covered to a great depth with a 
glacial drift, so that areas of clay, loam, and sand succeed each other in inextri¬ 
cable confusion, still certain areas have well-marked soil characteristics. The 
broad alluvial Saginaw Valley, in which aro located the 3 factories at Bay City, is 
undoubtedly the most promising section of the State from the standpoint of the 
beet grower. The water table is within a few feet of the surface. The soil, while 
rich in organic matter, has still an abundance of constituents. It is friable and 
easily penetrated by the growing roots, resembling somewhat in physical makeup 
water-holding capacity. and relation to the water table the valley of the Platte in 
Nebraska. Moreover, the area having once been the bottom of a broad lake or 
river, the surface is almost or quite level. Much of the land, since given over to 
beet growing, was formerly devoted to truck farming and gardening, lines of work 
which fitted both the farmer and the farm for the economical production of large 
crops of beets. 

‘ • Other sections of the State are found to be well adapted to the industry. Near 
each factory, it is true, there are many farms too sandy and light for beet produc¬ 
tion in dry years without a system of culture, not yet attained by our farmers, 
directed to the maintenance of a surface-soil mulch to prevent the rapid escape of 
moisture. Too many of these farms were injudiciously selected for beets in the 
dry season of 1899, with results disastrous alike to the hopes and the finances of 
theowners. North and west of the Holland factory is such an area, on which, last 
year, many hundred acres were planted, part of them thinned, and noneof them har¬ 
vested. These farmers are firm in the belief that beet raising does not pay, and no 
arguments based on statements regarding the adverse season haveany weight with 
them. Such areas arenot wanting about the Peninsular Sugar Company’s factory 
at Caro, or about Rochester, the site of the factory belonging to the Detroit Sugar 
Company. About the Alma factory tho soil tends rather to a clay loam with 
greater power to resist drought. In fact there is fortunately within reaching dis¬ 
tance of each factory an abundance of soil that is in all respects well adapted to 
beets, and which will produce in all normal seasons abundant and paying quanti¬ 
ties of roots rich in saccharine matter as soon as tho farmers have learned how to 
preparo the ground and care for it when once sown. No existing factory can be 
said to be badly located as to soil, nor are all the desirable locations yet occupied. 

“ In selecting proper sites for the factories matters other than the attitude of 
the farmers and the quality of the soil had to be considered. Chief among these 
factors were the water supply, abundant in quantity, pure in quality; andtrans-* 
portation facilities, upon which depends the cheapness of coal and limestone. 
The nine factories in 1899 are located as follows: Three at Bay City, viz: The 
Michigan Sugar Company, the Bay City Sugar Company, and the West Bay City 
Sugar Company; the Alma Sugar Company, at Alma, 40 miles directly west of 
Saginaw; the Peninsular Sugar Company, at Caro, east and slightly north of 
Saginaw; the Detroit Sugar Company, at Rochester, Oakland County, north of 
Detroit; the Kalamazoo Sugar Company, at Kalamazoo, in the southern central 
part of the State; the Wolverine Sugar Company, at Benton Harbor, in the south¬ 
west corner of the State, and the Holland Sugar Company, at Holland, on Idle 
west coast.” 

There is now in process of erection a new factory at Marine City, on the extreme 
eastern coast of the State. The foundations were dug last week, and the process 
?15T" uctlon * s now well under way. There are also two other factories organ- 
«ea, but no money has yet been expended. 
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Q. Are these factories making contracts yet?—A, No. The Marine Sugar Com¬ 
pany, I understand, have made some contracts, bnt I do not know. (Reading:) 

“ The great bulk of the capital required to erect, equip, maintain, and operate 
these immense and complex factories was supplied by Michigan men, a fact that 
attests both the enterprise of the citizen and his faith in the business. 

“ The Michigan Sugar Company, at Bay City, was the first to build a factory, 
their initial campaign being in 1898. They were fortunate in having, as patrons, 
an agricultural community composed largely of Germans and Hollanders, many 
of them accustomed to raising beets in their native homes. They were therefore 
intelligent in their methods, and were at the same time working on a soil adapted 
to the business. The season of 1898 was in most respects favorable, although the 
fall was excessively wet, making harvesting difficult, unpleasant, and expensive. 
The factory secured nearly its full complement of acreage, the farmers entered 
into the care of the crop enthusiastically, the harvest was abundant, and the 
financial returns to the farmer exceedingly satisfactory. I give here by way of 
illustration the results obtained by several farmers about the factory in 1898: 



Name. 


1 

i 

j Area. 

Per acre. 

Yield. 

Cost. 

Receipts.| Profit. 




' vlim 

Ton*. 




G. Hine. 




W.1 

$11.25 

Jw.ss 

$23.94 

S. F. Sayles. 



.j 4, 

17.5 

46.30 

07.52 

21.22 

J. F. Boes. 



.! 1 

18.8 

32.02 

89 05* 

67.08 




.i 3 

U 

27.48 

73.33 

45.83 

J. McKinney. 



.j :i 

18 

27.84 

70.08 

52.14 




. 8 


35.15 

00.75 

31.00 

Thomas Handy. 



.: Hi 

12 

31.08 

57.34 

25.71 

C. B. Obatfield. 



.13 

14.5 

38.82 

05.25 

20.43 

T. F. Shepard. 



. y 

12.2 

25.37 

53.88 

28.51 

F. E. Webster. 



.; 

11.4 

24.60 

43.45 

18.85 


“I cite these cases as examples of intelligent management of good soils in a 
favorable season." 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) I uotice that the yield per acre, that is, the profit per acre, 
was larger where there was a small acreage than where thero were large acreages.— 
A. May I explain by saying that Mr. Boes and Mr. Hine and one or two others 
were oid German beet raisers. They had small areas which had theretofore been 
devoted to truck crops, and, as I know by inspection of most of these areas, they 
were deep rich soils in the very pink of perfection for growing beets; the season 
was exactly right: they knew just how to take care of them, and they got phe¬ 
nomenal yields which have done incalculable injury to the State, becauso other 
farmers won't realize what you and I realize, that there was an exceptionally 
favorable combination of circumstances. (Reading:) 

“ Frequent visits to the farmers about Bay City during the summer of 1898 con¬ 
vinced me that the community as a whole was enthusiastic in the belief that great 
profits were to accrue from the growing of beets." 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) I notice some of your best profits occur where there 
is the greatest cost of raising per acre.—A. Yes. 

Q. That shows, then, thedifference in cultivation?—A. The more intelligent the 
application of fertilizers and the cultivation of a good soil, the greater tho yield. 
We expect , for instance, if our fa-mers the past adverse season, had had 8 or 10 years 
experienceand information how to meet those adverse conditions, the results would 
not hare been as disastrous as they have this past campaign, because by proper 
cultivation the ill effects of the drought would have been largely met. (Reading:) 

“Other communities began to send committees to Bay City, and the good fortune 
of that factory in 1898 was without question one of the strongest inducements to 
both capitalists and farmers to invest money and work in sugar production in 
Michigan. 

“It was assumed that the almost phenomenal results obtained on a peculiarly 
favorab e soil in a peculiarly favorable season by experienced beet raisers would 
be duplicated on less favorable soils by inexperienced fanners regardless of tho 
season. Farmers all over the State were aroused froip apathy and indifference to 
unbounded and unwarranted confidence in the certainty of financial profit from 
this new industry. Factories were built, as indicated above, and little difficulty 
was experienced in securing sufficient, acreage. * 

“Another and possibly the chief factor in bringing about the conttruction of 
these factories was the promise of bounty made by the legislature in an act 
approved March 26, 1897, This bounty was to be 1 cent per pound to the tic- 
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tories for all sugar made from beets grown in the State for which the factory 
should have paid $4 per ton for beets containing 12 per cent of sugar, with an 
addition of 334 cents per ton for each additional per cent of sugar in the beets. It 
may he remarked in passing that this bounty was paid to January'1,1899, to the 
Michigan Sugar Company for sugar made up to that time. None has been paid 

submit in the table below some of the facts in the campaign of the factories 
in 1899.” 

I call the attention of the committee to the fact that when they compare this 
statement with that made by Mr. Rogers yesterday, they must remember this is 
the per cent of dry granulated sugar and not the per cent of raw brown sugar to 
which he referred. The relation between the dry granulated and the brown, I do 
not know; that is, how many pounds of brown sugar it takes to make 10 or 100 
pounds of granulated sugar. I confess my ignorance. I do not know. (Table 
above referred to follows:) 


Name. 


Michigan Sugar Co. 

Bay City Sugar Co. 

West Bay City Sugar Co.. 

Peninsular Sugar Co. 

Detroit Sugar Co. 

Wolverine Sugar Co. 

Holland Sugar Co. 

Kalamazoo Sugar Co. 

Alma Sugar Co.. 


Net tons 
of beets 
sliced. 

Pounds of 
suear pro¬ 
duced. 

Pounds 
of sugar 
per ton 
of beets. 

Pounds 
of sugar 
per 100 
pounds 
of beets. 

40,720 

7.415,233 

182.1 

9.1 

40,0(54 

(5,912.000 

169.2 

8.46 

17.33* 

2.162,157 

124.0 

0.2 

25,581 

4,064,89* 

158.9 

7.94 

21.(501 

3.669.839 

169,4 

8.47 

10.797 

1,787,383 

165.5 

8.27 

16,871 

2.583,779 

153.1 

7.66 

9,(581 

1,440,998 

147.7 

7.38 

19,700 

3,350,366 

167.0 

8.3 


(Reading:) ‘‘Thereports of the factories for the campaign are not yet complete. 
The weight of sugar manufactured is correct. The net weight of beets is approxi¬ 
mately so, making the sugar per ton of lieets as given very nearly correct. 

"As to the quality, first, or the sugar made, I am glad to say that it was gener¬ 
ally a prime article. It must lie admitted, however, that certain factories were, 
by reason of machinery not adapted to Americun conditions, unable to make a 
first-class article, and as a result the reputation of Michigan sugar in the markets 
is somewhat i n j ured. ” 

The commission may lie aware that there is a lawsuit now in the courts between 
the Peninsular Sugar Company at Caro and the contractors that built the factory. 
These contractors put in entirely German machinery. The owners dui not know 
what they wanted, and the contractors did not know what was wanted, and 
the contractors therefore put in machinery that was adapted to the mann- 
factnre of sugar for refining purposes and not sugar for the market. The 
Caro factory is under tho very efficient management of a president who is a 
thorough business man, and he succeeded in selling that sugar to the refining 
companies and elsewhere at very good advantage, so that the financial loss 
during the past season was not so great. Unfortunately, much sugar was sent to 
Chicago that ought not to have gonefhere, and I sawtiiere in the bands of factors 
barre’s of sugar offered as typical of Michigan beet sugar, where the barrel was 
stratified light blue, yellow, white—light blue, for instance. The people who 
formerly had bought the product of the Michigan sugar companies withont ques¬ 
tion, asking no further certificate than the fact that it was made by the Michigan 
beet-sugar factories, became at once suspicions and would bny no sugar from Michi¬ 
gan without examination. That matter, however, was stopped, and I hope the 
damage lias not been great 

Q. (By Mr. Conger, ) Your idea, then, is that the reputation of the product of 
the Michigan factories suffered irom the output of this one factory?—A. Yes. I 
stayed in Chicago for a short time, long enough to make an investigation, and I 
know that to be the fact. 

Q- Have the proprietors of theso other factories suffered in the way of being 
unable to sell their products at so high n price as formerly?—A. No; they at once 
notified their factories and stopped the damage just as quickly as they conld. 

I might say that the product—as an instance—of the Benton Harbor factory, 
tho Wolverine Sugar Company, sells rather above, I think about 4 cent above the 
piarket for average goods becausoof its pearly whitenessand flneeven grain. That 
was sold in Grand Rapids and in Chicago. The same thing is true of the Michigan 
Company; and in fact I ought not to mention one company exoept by way 
of illustration and not to draw an invidious comparison to the others in Michigan 
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I might say, also, that the West Bay City Sugar Company has brought suit, or 
is to bring suit—I am not certain which—against the construction company 
because the beets yielded only 134 pounds of sugar per ton of beets. Now, they 
had to pay ah average of §4.334 a ton for these beets, and receiving only 124 
pounds of sugar to the ton of beets, under the market price of sugar, they suffered 
great financial loss by reason of the German machinery put in that factory not 
being capable of extracting from the beets the amount of sugar it ought. 

Q. You say they averaged §4.334 for their beets. That price was determined by 
the purity of the beets; by the sweetness of the beets?—A, Yes.. 

Q. By test?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would that price of 84.334 indicate as to the sweetness of the beets?—A. 
It would be just 13 per cent average. 

Q. And this record you havo just read of 124 pounds of sugar to the ton would 
indicate something very different, would it: that there was some trouble?—A. The 
construction companies say that their factories ought to take out 10 per cent of 
the sugar—that is, they ought to get 200 pounds of sugar. A ton of beets weighs 
2,000 pounds, and at 12 per cent there would be 240 pounds of sugar in the ton, 
and they ought to get 200 pounds out. As a matter of fact, I have never been in 
any factory east of California that made any claim to get out as much as that, and 
our factories, as the table I have just read shows, come very far short. The old 
Michigan Sugar Company gets out, as you see, 182 pounds, but as I have heard, 
until they got a letter from Dr. Wiley they got out much less. You see the sea¬ 
son was peculiar, and the per cent of nonsugars was high, and they had to modify 
the temperature in their diffusion batteries in a way that these German ojierators 
did not know anything about. As a result the Michigan sugar factories will be 
manned by Americans next year almost exclusively. 

Q. Has it been the custom among the factories thero in Michigan to employ 
Germans as superintendents?—A. Had to. You see it requires a high degree of 
skill to manage a factory from the diffusion battery to the sale of the sugar, and 
that skill is acquired by experience only, and as a result—if I may state a specific 
instance without making reference to any other factory-the West Bay City fac¬ 
tory' has imported Bohemians and Austrians to manage' their factory. 

Q. What number?—A. I think about 125. They were shipped back to Bohemia 
with the thanks and good wishes of the factory immediately at the close of the 
campaign, and next year they will be replaced almost entirely by American labor¬ 
ers who can adapt themselves more readily to the new conditions obtaining in this 
country. 

In other words, the employment of those foreigners has not been entirely 
satisfactory, either as laborers or as superintendents.'—A. No; it has not been. 
Understand, that docs not refer to the chief superintendent. The superintendent, 
if I may enter into personalities—I do not know how far I should do bo, but I 
depend on you to check me—the superintendent of the Michigan Sugar Company 


is a man oy the name ot Brysselbout. He is an exceedingly efficient man, and the 
success of the factory is largely due to bis efficiency. ’ The superintendent of the Bay 
City factory is a foreigner, but an exceedingly efficient one. The same is true of 
various other factories; but understand that under the superintendent there are 
men who superintend or control the treatment of the diffusion juices, and then 
the strike pan and the management of the limekiln and the various departments 
of the factory. They have universally been foreigners in our State during the 
campaigns of 1898 and 1899. and it is to them that I refer when I say that they 
are to be replaced by Americans. All who have charge of divisions and who 
receive good salaries and on whom rest responsibilities will, in the main, be 
Americans in Michigan. (Reading:) 

“Taking up the factories one by one, permit me to report certain details. The 
campaign of 1899 was the second one for the Michigan Sugar Company, which 
had sliced dnring 1898 over 41,(JOO tons of beets, and had made therefrom 5,280,- 
000 pounds of sngar. Its second campaign was marked by the fact that the 
experience of the year preceding, with the opportunity to improve machinery 
dnring the snrnmer of 1899, has resulted in a campaign practically without acci¬ 
dent or stoppage. The second campaign lasted 114 days. There are 190 men 
employed in and about the factory, 20 men working the entire year. The quality 
of the sugar is uniformly first-class. The factory was built by Fred W. Wolf 
Company, Chicago. They have 4,000 acres contracted fpr the coming campaign. 
The men employed are for the most part American bom, and nearly all of them 
American citizens. The per cent of marc used in converting per cent of sugar in 
juice to sugar in beets was 5. The factory has a nominal capacity of 350 tons a 
day, although it has sliced as high as 400 tons per day for several consecutive 
days. 

“The Bay City factory has a capacity of 500 tons per day, with room for double 
that amount, and cost 8500,000. The sngar produced is excellent in quality, and 
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is sold in Chicago very largely, some going to Michigan points. No dividend has 
been declared this year, the profits made being applied to retiring bonds and the 
betterment of the plant. Both these factories use limestone from Trenton and 
Wyandotte quarries. The factory was built by the Kilby Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, of Cleveland, and is giving good satisfaction. It was in operation 110 days 
during the last campaign. There are employed in and about the factory 230 men, 
.10 of whom work the entire season, and 30 more during Jnne, July, and August 
in repairs and preparations for the coming campaign. The owners are at present 
installing a plant for drying the pulp and mixing with molasses, making a feed 
for cattle, which will be put upon the market, the bulk of it being already sold 
for export at a nominal advance overthecostof production. This dried pulp con¬ 
tains less than 10 per cent of water; it also contains 16.00 per cent of protein, as 
analyzed by the chemists of the factory, with a high per cent of carbohydrates. 
The per cent of marc used averaged 8, The factory now has 5,410 acres contracted 
for the campaign of 1900. 

“The factory of the West Bay City Sugar Company was not finished in time to 
begin operations until nearly the beginning of the new year. Its campaign was 
therefore necessarily short, and was unfortunately attended by several accidents, 
which seriously interrupted the work. As shown in the table above, but 124 pounds 
of sugar were manufactured from a ton of beets. This small yield made the fac¬ 
tory owners somewhat dissatisfied with the plant, and they have refused to accept 
it from the builders. Owing to tho 1 ateness of the start in the last campaign, many 
of the farmers that had contracted with the factory sought relief from their con¬ 
tracts and delivered their beets to other factories. Asa result, this factory has 
few contracts for 1900, the total acreage to date being scarcely more than 2,000. 
It must be confessed that the location of 3 factories within 1 mile of each other 
was a hazardous undertaking. Had the community been thoroughly accustomed 
to growing beets, it would have been much less so. The inevitable consequences 
of this proximity have already manifested themselves, since the available acreage 
at this stage of the history of the industry is unavoidably limited. 

‘•The Peninsular Sugar Company lias located its plant at Caro, some 20 miles 
east and north of Saginaw. The building is a large one and is fitted with machin¬ 
ery to consume 500 tons of beets per day, with opportunity to double its capacity. 
The factory is equipped with German machinery, and the product has not been 
satisfactory as to quality, the sugar being off in color and grain. As a result, a 
lawsuit is already begun by the owners against the contractors who put up the 
factory. The good wall of the farmers toward the factory was manifested by the 
fact that there are already subscribed for next campaign pledges for nearly 5,000 
acres. 

“The factory of the Alma Sugar Company is located about 40 miles almost 
directly west from Saginaw, in the center of a rich, populous, and prosperous 
agricultural community. Like the other factories of the State, it is backed by 
sufficient capital to insure success, if success be possible. The factory cost $450,000 
and employs 500 men, mainly Americans, and will employ practically all Ameri¬ 
cans hereafter. As the table shows, it had a fairly successful campaign in 1899, 
making 167 pounds of sugar to the ton of beets. In converting the per cent of 
sugar in the juice to that in the beets a factor of 92 was used, allowing for 8 per 
cent marc. There are already pledged .1,500 acres for the coming campaign, as 
against 3,000 for last year. ” 

I stop to inquire whether the commission is informed as to the meaning of the 
“ per cent of marc?" You will note that the Michigan Sugar Company use 5 per 
cent, this Alma Company 8 per cent, the Bay City ('ompanv 8 per cent, and some 
of the factories in the western part of the State using as high as—in specific cases, 
in dealing with individual farmers—from 10 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Concier. The matter was given considerable attention by Professor Kedzie. 
we understand this marc is the percentage that the factories deduct in making 
settlements with the farmers, and of course it is of vital interest to the farmers. 
The matter has been gone into to a considerable extent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) But it may he that yon have something to offer in 
a practical way.—A. I simply found a great deaf of dissatisfaction among the 
individuals about Holland and Benton Harbor, because these factories have used 
a higher per cent of marc than the farmers thought just. 

.. Q- (By Mr. Conoer.) These factories charge a higher per cent for maro than 
the factories in the eastern part of the State, as a rule? -A. As a rule. Their 
average may not he higher, but there are specific cases when it went exceedingly 
high, and that caused dissatisfaction. Some farmers absolutely refused to raise 
beetB, because they said they had been galled by the factory, 
i Mr - "• Harris.) Does the locality have anything to do with the fix- 

S? S *n*ro?— A. I have no specific information on tuat point. Dr. Wiley oaf 

ur. Kedsle is incalculably better Informed than I, 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) If these factories made exceptional cases and insisted on 
a greater allowance for marc than any of the others, were there any special reasons 
for it? Did they claim that the beets of the farmers in question-should bo charged 
that marc?—A. Most of the factories accepted the dictum of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, backed np by the experience of Dr. Kedzie at our own 
station, that 5 per cent of marc was about the normal, and they made no further 
examinations. Now. for reasons into which I can not enter, some of the factories 
in the western part of the State thought it advisable to determine the marc for 
themselves. I am not informed as to the reasons why that decision w T as made. 
(Reading:) 

“ The Detroit Sugar Company has located its plant at Rochester, not far distant 
from Detroit, witli which it is connected by electric cars as well as by steam rail¬ 
roads. This factory made a relatively short run in 1890, but turned out a quality 
of sugar that is unsurpassed and secured a larger per cent of sugar per ton of beets 
than any other factory in the State except the Michigan Sugar Company. 

“The Wolverine Sugar Company is located at Benton Harbor, in the extreme 
southwestern part of the State. Here the factory has to compete with the fruit 
growing in the best fruit section of the State, and also with the raising of cucum¬ 
bers and vegetables for large canning and pickling factories at Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph. As a result of this competition, the factory has secured its acreage for 
this year very largely from Indiana. There are 5,000 acres now pledged for the 
coming campaign. The factory was put up by E. II. Dyer & Co., and cost approxi¬ 
mately $300,000. Its work has been eminently satisfactory during the past cam¬ 
paign, the sugar being faultless and in demand both, in Michigan cities and in 
Chicago. 

“The Holland Sugar Company, at Holland, differs in some respocts from the 
other companies of the State. A large share of the stock is owned by farmers in 
the vicinity of Holland, who therefore are interested in the factory as well as in 
the growing of beets. Last year the campaign lasted 55 days. The sugar made 
was excellent in quality and met with a ready sale at highest market prices. The 
per cent of marc as determined at the factory varied from H to 19. 

“The Kalamazoo Sugar Company began their campaign late at their factory, 
north of Kalamazoo. The run was short awl the supply of beets limited. The 
factory has pledged for next year, however, 5,-100 acres, of which 2.900 acres are 
in Indiana and 1,000 acres in Ohio. A series of accidents delayed the beginning 
of the campaign last fall, but the work was satisfactory when once operations 
fully began. The factory was erected by I’. W. Wolf &’Co.. and cost 8100.090.’' 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) About how far from that factory are these Indiana and 
Ohio plantations?—A. If you mean to ask me in miles, I certainly could not give 
it. I should judge in this particular case 45 miles on an average. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Is it not farther than 45 miles from Kalamazoo to the 
Indiana line?—A. I do not know. It is a matter easily ascertainable. Let me 
stop right here to say that the attitude of the average farmer toward the factory 
in Michigan is extremely reluctant—I could not say hostile; it is an attitude of 
waiting to see. like Mieawber, what is going to turn np. The Kalamazoo fac¬ 
tory proves the case to my mind. These people found it almost impossible to 
secure any acreage in territory that supplied them last year, anil this territory 
which is to supply them this year is utterly new territory-territory on which 
they did not draw last year. The same thing holds true, I am informed by one of 
the Detroit Sugar Company men, about Rochester. They drew largely last year 
from west of Rochester, about i’ontiac, and in the section from over Richmond 
wav, bnt this year they have to work a new territory. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the cause of that change of locality?— 
A. The extremely unfavorable season last year. You may knovv that about 
Benton Harbor there are a great many hundred acres on wh ch in May and June 
last year the farmer had sowed his seed originally and had waited. The seed was 
a relatively poor quality; the beets came up spindling, and then came the drought 
and they died. They resowed, bnt these beets were in so late that the harvest 
was very small. I would be perfectly safe in saying that the result, from this 
reason, would not average 3 tons to the acre. Bnt yon see the farmers did not 
know what to do. and when they applied to me I had to confess that I could not 
advise them, for I had never seen such a condition of affairs; so they did the best 
they conld and resowed, and that was a mistake, as they, got their beets in so late. 
Abont the other factories the same conditions obtained, and the average crop for 
acres harvested would not be more than (!) tons, and for acres sown it would he 
very mnoh less. I made a special effort to get for the commission definite data as 
to the relation between the total tons of beets harvested and total acreage sown, 
but I found it absolutely impossible to get data that I could swear by. 
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Q. Yon hare hopes that the confidence of the fanner will be restored?—A. We 
are hoping and praying for a good season this year. If we get it, our farmers, 
like a nock of sheep, will drift over the other way. (Reading:) 

"The influence of the establishment of factories upon the agriculture of Michi¬ 
gan is very important. In the first place, in the immediate vicinity of the fac¬ 
tory and near all railroad stations within 40 miles of the factory it lias apprecia¬ 
bly increased the selling price of the farms.” 

There is a statement that I want to qualify. That statement I find not to be 
true about Rochester. You will understand that in getting this data I have 
visited and stayed some length of time near all of the factories except Caro and 
Rochester. I need not state the reasons why my visits there were curtailed. 1 
have talked to a host of moneyed men and farmers in Bay City and Benton Har¬ 
bor, at Holland, at Kalamazoo, and at Alma, names that I can give you later if 
you want them, that concur in the statement that the value of real estate in prox¬ 
imity to the factory and poinls located by railroad connections conveniently 
accessible thereto—they have increased the value of renting power and of real 
estate. (Reading:) 

“At Bay City there is now a greater activity in real estate transfers than 
lias been witnessed in many years, and vacant houses in and about the city are very 
scarce. Farms have sold at a price per acre far in advance of offers of five years 
ago. A host of conversations with leading business men and with farmers about 
Bay City leads me to believe that the net advance in real estate values, due to the 
establishment of the factories, can not be less than 15 per cent, while cases are on 
record where specific farms have been sold at an advance, in one case of 23 per 
cent, and in another, a very large farm, of nearly 50 per cent.” 

Note that these farms were sold for the specific purpose of growing beets. 
(Reading:) 

"Land rents for growing beets at from $"> to §8 per acre. About the 
other factories in the StRte the same appreciation of values in real estate is 
notable. About Holland, for instance, the rent of land for growing beets had gone 
from $0 per acre per annum to $8, $10, and, where the laud was especially well 
located and of good quality, to as high as $12 and $15 per acre. 

"At Holland there are canning factories and pickling works, which compete 
with sugar beets and draw heavily upon the supplies of transient labor. I visited 
Kalamazoo and the other localities where factories were established and find that 
this rise in the price of real estate has in every case followed the erection of the 
factory. 

“ In the second place, the by-products of the factory are gradually being used 
for feeding live stock and for fertilizers. In Bay City the supply is so large that 
as yet but a small per cent is thus utilized. Near that city, however, 1 may cite 
the enterprise of Mr. W. A. Wilder, who fed last year several carloads of pulp to 
his dairy cows and to young stock which he was wintering. The yonng stock 
were fed nothing but pulp, straw, and hay. They had no grain. They are now 
in fair condition, ready to turn on grass. His dairy cattle received corn, silage, 
hay, grain, and beet pnlp. The steers ate U bushels per day of the pulp, while 
the supply to dairy cows was limited to less than t bushel per day. I found a 
growing feeling among the farmers in the vicinity of Bay City in favor of the 
pulp, and many teams were engaged up to late this spring in hauling it away. I 
found a farmer west of Kalamazoo, also, who was feeding 22fi head of steers on 
pulp and hay. Ho had fed several carloads, and deems it impossible that the 
material shall not come into immediale and extensive use among cattle owners 
near the factories, I can cite you to many other cases where the pulp is fed exten¬ 
sively, and to still others where farmers are preparing to ensilage it next year, 
expecting to rely upon it largely as succulent feed for dairy cows and pigs. 

“ The slaked lime is being used as fertilizer on lands that need it near all the 
factories. Unfortnnately the molasses, rich as it is in potash, is at present in 
Michigan entirely wasted. 

"So far, from the very nature of things, no American seed has been used on a 
commercial scale by our factories. The imported seed in 1891) was in some cases 
very unsatisfactory. The repented tests we have made of the seed coming into 
the State this year shows it to be of a very much better qualify. A systematic 
effort will be made this year to begin the growing of seed. This industry will 
employ a great many men and will demand the highest type of talent to insure 
success. 

“ While at the outset it was necessary to employ experts in the Various divisions 
of the factory work, and these experts had to be brought in from without the 
boundaries of the State, and even from without the boundaries of the United 
states, I am glad to report that Americans are rapidly learning the business, and 
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it will not be many campaigns before the American factories will be manned 
throughout by Americans. 

“ The establishment of the factories has exerted a marked influence on the labor 
-market Employment has been given to men, women, and children who would 
otherwise have been idle. During the months of June and July, and again in 
October, tho factories have given rise to an active demand for persons possibly 
not strong enough to do the hard work of a farm, but able to do light work—to 
thin, hoe, and harvestthe beets. Near most of the factories the supply of such 
labor has not been sufficient. In the campaign of the Michigan Sugar Company 
in 1898 beet raisers found it possible to hire women at from 50 to 05 cents per day 
to thin beets, Later in the season, as the labor supply proved inadequate, these 
same women, and children as well, asked and received from 75 cents to $1 per 
day. In 1899 about the same city they have received habitually $1 per day and 
dinner. Tho prices for this class ot labor have varied from time so time and in 
different localities. About Benton Harbor the price per day rose to $1.95 and 
board, and about all the factories in the very busy season the daily wages rapidly 
rose to §t per day and upward. I know of but one case where laborers were 
brought into the locality from a distance for the express purposo of do ng the 
thinning and hoeing. This was at Alma, where a lot of men were brought from 
the city of Detroit to aid in thinning the beets, which, by reason of the extreme 
wetness of the season, had 1 een too loug neglected. The men were unaccustomed 
to field work and disappeared at the first opportunity. 

“In brief, then, it may be stated that the introduction of tho factories has 
increased the demand for labor and its value in the market. It has furnished 
employment to a large number of boys that would otherwise have been idlers, and 
to a possibly still larger number of women, who were sorely in need of the money 
thus earned. Fortunately tho thinning and hoeing comes for the most part after 
the close of the common schools, and the topping is over soon after the beginning 
of s hools in the fall. Thus the work interferes but little with the school attend¬ 
ance of the children. 


“ The busy period of thinning and hoeing lasts about 40 days; begins in early 
June, and the harvest, beginning in September, lasts well into November, the lift¬ 
ing and topping occurring in September and October, and the hauling to the fac¬ 
tory continuing through to January and even later. 

“Theplan of furnishing employment during the summer in the fields to the 
men engaged in the factory in the late fall and winter will be tried this season by 
one factory. 

“My investigations at all the factories convince me that the establishment of 
this industry has so far resulted in no serious disturbance of economic conditions 
relating to the labor market. There have been times near all factories when labor 
has been scarce and exceptionally high prices have been paid. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, there has been a fair supply to meet the active demand. Mature laboring 
men have found remunerative employment, and the congestion of labor in the 
cities noted in former years has been less conspicuous this year than heretofore. 
I believe the work of the sugar factories has beeii one contributing cause to this 
healthy economic condition. 

“This demand for labor is fairly certain to be permanent, as it seems hardly 
possible that any machine can lx; invented that can take the place of the human 
hand and eye in the operation of thinning, while to thin an acre of beets planted 
in rows 18 inches apart will require tho work of an active boy or woman fully 0 
days.’’ 

You will remember an acre of beets is 160 rods long if it is only a rod wide. 
Now, a rod wide, divided into rows 18 inches apart, provides room for 11 rows. 
Eleven rows a half mile long is one row 5 j miles long, and for a boy or woman to 
get ' 
req 

acres at the college, and keeping careful note of the time, and getting the men 
whose names I read in the former table to watch matters closely, leads me to make 
the statement that it will require about 0 days to thin an acre it the boy or woman 
creep 5J miles; and that statement is based on tho supposition that the rows are 
18 inches apart. 


S . (By Mr. Co.voeh.) Would not one of these boys or women take two rows, 
thus be obliged to creep only one-half tho distance?—A. It is done that way 
in some cases, but it does not lessen the time materially to do that. They have 
got to take hold of one beet in the bunch and pull out tfie others. Where the wet 
season delays the thinning, as it did abont some of the factories last year until the 
beets were tbe size of my pen and up to tbe size of one of these smXll bottles— 
from a quarter to three-eighths of an inch in diameter—the time required for 
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thinning was very much lengthened, because, as Mr. Rogers so ably explained 
yesterday, the roots of nearly all had grown so fast to the other beets that they f ound 
it almost impossible to pull np the beets not wanted and leave in good condition 
the beets they wanted to stay in the bunch. Th.nning must therefore be done at 
just about the right time or it costs more than it should. That is why we have 
such an active demand for boys and women at just the one season, and again at 
just the exact season when wo come to harvest them. That is why these women 
about Bay City adopted the American custom, Polish women as they were, and 
when they saw the supply was limited they formed a combination, got a corner 
on the market, and raised the price. 

q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Why can not seeds be so perfected that each one is sure 
to produce a beet, and then sown so that thinning will not be necessary?—A. 
Unfortunately we have it so arranged that 1 seed will produce 1 beet, but they 
are so ambitious that they usually produce 4. The trouble is, what we sow is not 
the seed but the fruit, and the fruit contains 1 to 4 seeds. There are therefore 
liable to be 4 plants from 1 fruit. Very many factories have invented tools that 
drop the beet Reeds at the distance apart that we want the plant, and there will be 
2 to 4 plants then growing from each fruit, and thinning is, in my estimation, 
absolutely unavoidable; and where farmers have reduced the number of pounds 
of beet seed per acre, as Mr. Rogers said yesterday! they have a poor stand; and 
the'trouble in Michigan is just as it is in Now York, wo can not get a good stand. 
Professor Wheeler, of our station, tested nearly all tho beet seed sown in Michi¬ 
gan this year. Now, the Magdeburg rules require that 100 fruits send np, I think 
it is, 172 plants in 11 days. We find that the seed instead of germinating together 
will come up irregularly. The largest per cent will be out of the ground in about 
lOto 13 days, and all of them should be out in 2 weeks. Then, again, there will be 
ont of every 100 perhaps 10 fruits that will not germinate a plant, and the others 
will germinate. In fact, we may say that ont of 100 beet seeds of a certain variety 
I have in mind, 2 weeks ago at our station there were 227 plants grown from the 
100 fruits. Now, don’t you see that since 1 fruit will send up 4 distinct, separate 
plants, thinning is absolutely unavoidable? 

Q. Can these fruits bo separated so that each fruit will send up only one?—A. 
Yes; we grind them. We break them up into separate seeds. We soak them, and 
by maceration in cold water, to save injuring the seed, we get the seed ont sepa¬ 
rately. But theydonotseemtodevelop well except in thematrixof the fruit itself. 
We were anxious as a station to aid in lessening the cost of thinning, which is the 
great bugbear in the eyes of the farmer, and we resorted to all sorts of experi¬ 
ments to find some way to avoid thinning, so far with absolutely no success. I 
can not report 1 inch of progress since 2 years ago, except where the farmers 
will consent to sow 18 pounds of seed to the acre and get a very thick stand. We 
do rnn a cultivator across the rows and do the bunching, as it is called, but even 
then I am advising the fanners to resort to the boo. They do it somehow very 
much more efficiently. The cultivator will cut out a bunch of beets and will 
leave spaces where no beets aro growing, whereas the man with the hoe, notwith¬ 
standing Edwin Markham to the contrary— 11 the man with the hoe ” will leave the 
spaces where beets should grow. 

Turning now to the farmer's side of the question, we come to the matter of the 
cost of production. We have raised many acres on tho college farm, and I have 
visited repeatedly every beet-growing section of the State, liy the cooperation of 
a large number of intelligent beet growers I am able to give approximately the 
average cost of growing beets in the State at large. Here are the items, some of 
them estimated, it is true, but all of them based ou actual and extended experience: 


Cost per sore. 

Plowing, usually snbsoiling.12.60 

Harrowing, several times . 1.00 

Seed. ... 2. SO 

Sowing. 50 

Cultivating, six times .. 2.40 

Thinning and weeding and hoeing. 8.00 

Pnllmg and piling.. 8.00 

J 0 PPing .. . 8.00 

Drawing, average 2.5 miles. 8.00 

Freight, 17 tons, at 20 cents . 8.40 

unloading.•.. 1.18 

Total. 85,48 
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Two bugbears stand in the eyes of the farmer: First, it costs so much to thin 
and harvest; and, second, the beet crop is so exhaustive to the soil. I explain to 
them what Dr. Wiley and Dr. Kedzie have told us about the nonremoval of plant 
food itself, but the farmer says: "Remember thut you told»us at the institutes 
that where land was very rich in organic matter and in mineral plant food, and 
was left bare through the winter, the rains of winter and the rapid oxidation of 
the plant food in the soil took more plant food from the acre than three or four 
or possibly a half dozen crops; and consequently we must not leave our ground 
bare during the winter, this being especially true of the loams of a sandy char¬ 
acter.” So we are urging these farmers to sqbsoil early ill the fall, plow the 
ground and fit it well and sow some crop—rye or oats—which shuts in the soil, 
preventing the leaching during the winter and the rainy season during the fall 
and spring. This crop is then inverted in the spring replowing, the ground fitted 
in perfect condition, and the seed sown. That is why I have put the plowing and 
harrowing at amounts which, to some of you who are acquainted with agricul¬ 
tural conditions, might seem exorbitant—$2.."it) for plowing and $1 for harrowing 
an acre. It seems to be a large amount, but the success of the crop depends so 
primarily on the condition of the ground when the seed is sown that we insist on 
the farmers having confidence enough in the crop to thoroughly prepare the 
ground. Seed at $2.50 per acre is not excessive, nor is sowing at 50 cents an acre, 
nor cultivating 6 times at t2.10, nor thinning and weeding and hoeing at $8 an 
acre. That takes us up to the time of harvest, Now, the havesting is done in 
Michigan largely with the lifter, which Inis 2 prongs sent astride the Deet some 0 
or 8 inches below the surface, inclined from in front back and upward, so that 
it just lifts the root and breaks it as Mr. Rogers told you yesterday. The beet 
stands in the soil vertical, just as it stands when growing, except it is separated 
at the bottom. A woman or man comes along, takes hold of the beets, knocks the 
dirt off, and throws them into a long pile, the tops to the right. Now, there are 
various methods of doing that. Sometimes they are thrown in large piles and 
sometimes they are thrown in a continuous row, and then a person takes each 
beet in the left hand, chops off the top with the right hand, and throws them into 
a pile. That harvesting is the second largo item, in my estimation, in the cost of 
growing an acre of beets—pulling and piling, $ii; topping, $6. 

Q. (By Mr. Harris.) Yon speak of throwing the beet. Does it hurt it or bruise 
it?—A. They do not throw it far enough to injure it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has any machine been brought in use for chopping?—A. 
Yes. If our beets could all be grown on land that is dead level, absolutely free 
from stone, and it the little fellows would only grow out of the ground the same 
height and stay down the satno depth, that would work splendidly. 

Q. Do you have a machine to top after pulling?—A. Such machines may be in 
operation. I do not know of any machine except the human hand so far. Some 
or these machines have been tried in Michigan, but all have been replaced. 

The next item of large expenditure is drawing. Now, let us suppose an acre 
tarns out 10 tons of beets (this estimate from now on is made on 17 tons to the 
acre, bnt let us suppose it is only 10 tons). Freezing does not rnin a beet, it is 
true, but freezing and thawing does. To haul beets for the use of the factory and 
deliver them in January and early February requires that the beet be pitted, as 
it is called. The roads in Michigan, to put it mildly, are universally bad in the 
fall, and the average load—I have watched them, for instance, at the Alma fac¬ 
tory, when the average load did not come up to 2 tons. Now, supposing a man 
has to hanl these beets 3 miles and only makes one trip a day, it takes him nearly 
5 days to deliver an acre of beets. On the good roads up about Bay City I saw 
three-horse teams haul 3 and 4 and 5 tons of beets at a load: but the roads radiat¬ 
ing from the factory at Bay City are stone roads built at large expense, and there 
the cost of delivering is very materially reduced: but abont the other factories 
that had not the advantages of these stone roads, the cost of the delivery of the 
beets to the factory is a large item. If a man has 0 or 8 or 10 acres, that item of 
delivery is one he has to take largely into calculation. 

Q. Why shonld not the factories have storage facilities so they can receive the 
beets when the roads are good?—A. I have had that brought up at every beet 
meeting in the State. You are asking a great deal of the factory. If it waaamply 
a question of storage it would be hard to answer. When you store 40,000 or 50,000 
or 00,000 tons, it goes up into the millions of bushels because a bushel of beets only 
weighs 50 pounds, and that would be 40 bushels to the ten. That wonld be a large 
proposition, but when you have to store tliem in such a way that the stream of 
water must wash them into the factory and have to store them so they Will not 
freeze or thaw, it is too big a problem for our Michigan factories to undertake. 
The Benton Harbor factory Is going to try it this year and the others anfgotag to 
stay back and watch the proceedings at Benton Harbor. If they succeed the other 
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factories will hereafter undertake to store the beets and avoid the large expense of 
pitting. 

There is another element: I find that most farmers wonld rather hold their beets 
and deliver them later. During harvest they have a large gang of men and they 
want to put in all their energies in getting the beets pulled tip and pitted, and then 
along during the winter they will haul them at their leisure. 

Q. Yon want toencourage good roads, then, in Michigan?—A. Yes; I will speak 
of that in time. 

Now, the unloading costs on an average—I got this data from 6 factories—of 
about Si .13 an acre, making the total cost, without fertilizer or rent of land, $35.13. 
(Continues reading:) 

“This is, of course, an average, with all the imperfections that that term implies, 
and does not take into account the rent of land and the cost of fertilizing. It gives 
a rough estimate, however, of the actual cost to the farmer, and leaves for him 
the question whether the resulting crop will be sufficient to give him a profit over 
this cost. 

“ The profit is contingent on the season, as well as upon the soil and the skill of 
the farmer. The seusou of 1899 was distinctly adverse; the spring was late and 
very wet through May and early June. The temperature for the same period was 
below the normal. As a result, the early-sown beet seed did not germinate and 
resowing was deemed necessary. The wet May was succeeded by a dry and very 
hot late dune, July, and August. (See page 103 in Bulletin 1T9 of the Michigan 
Experiment Station.) As a result the crop over the State was well-nigh a failure. 
On all the sandy lands the crop was practically a total failure. On the light loams 
it was butter, on the clay loams still better, and on the alluvial soils tending 
toward muck it was best of all. Notwithstanding the adverse season, some 
farmers harvested us high as 18 to 20 tons per acre and made a fair profit. On the 
other hand, other farmers lost practically all the time and money spent on the 
crop. Some of the farmers sowed the seed on well-prepared land, thinned the 
beets, and then, abandoned the fields; others carried their crop through the season 
to the harvest, but to meet serious loss and grave disappointment. A recent visit 
to beet growers in the various sections of the State, and to the factories where the 
beets were delivered, makes me positive that the average yield for the State of 
acres harvested did not exceed 7 tons. I question whether it exceeded 8." 

I went to a farmer, who had been renting, and asl.ed him, “ How much do you 
get l'ui yourfarm?" “ Well, sir, I am getting $8 an acre.' 1 “ What d.d your farm 
used to rent for?'’ “ Well, I sometimes got $8 an acre.'' “Has the factory in¬ 
creased the rental value of the farm? ” “Yes: next year I won't rent for less than 
$10.' I went to another farmer. “How much rent are you getting for land?” 
“Twelve dollars an acre this year." “ What is going to be done with it?” *• Rais¬ 
ing beets.” It is upon these facts that I base statements which I have made in 
this paper, and it is upon these facts I base this statement at the present. There 
is a tendency to rent fields for cash rent to men who know more about beet grow¬ 
ing than thu owners do and are willing to take chances. That is especially true 
at Holland, Benton Harbor, and somewhat so at Bay City. (Continued reading:) 

“ In sandy localities many acres were plowed tip without loss further than the 
seed, as the fields were utilized for other crops. This failure by reason of the 
adverse Beason has made the farmers hesitate about raising beets this year, and 
has covered the whole proposition with a cloud. The resulting attitude of the 
farmers, as a class, while not hostile; is not encouraging, and the factories are 
finding it difficult to secure sufficient acreage for a full cumpaign next fall. 

“A second result of the adverse season has been a pressure upon the factories 
for a higher price for the beets and for other concessions. To Otis pressure the 
factories have yielded. Tiie price this season will be $1.50 per ton for 12 per cent 
beets, with an addition of 881 cents for each per cent of sugar in the beets over 12. 
Some factories are paying the freight on the beets to the factory. In some cases 
the beets are unloaded free of cost, and in others the beets are received at any 
time ana the farmers are not forced to pit them, with all the labor and cost attend¬ 
ant upon that operation. 

“ One cause or unpleasant feeling on the part of the farmer toward the factory 
has been tho high per cent of marc sometimes claimed. The belief is nearly uni¬ 
versal that 5 per cent is the normal amount of marc In the beet. Some factories 
figures in excess of 10, thus reducing the price of the beet very materially. 

The beet growers about Bay City have organized an association for mutual 
instruction in the art of growing beets economically, and for the further purpose 
of securing better prices for their product. The association was formed in the 
late summer of 1899, and has held frequent meetings through the winter and early 
®{Jfing. 1 can not give the present actual membership, but am confident that over 
w oer cent of the growers tributary to the 3 factories are affiliated with it. 

668a- 37 
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“It was this organization which by conferences with the factory managers 
secured the rise in the price of beets from $4 per ton of 13 per cent beets to $4.50. 
Similar organizations are formed at Kalamazoo for the western part of the State. 

“In some of the factories the growers will nominate the tare men and possibly 
have some voice in the selection of the weigh man and beet tester, thus entirely 
removing all grounds for suspicion except in the single factor of determining marc. 

“ The work of this.association can not fail to be of Borne educational value to its 
members, and it is education of which the growers stand most in need. The 
growing of beets demands far more careful methods of husbandry than those to 
which our farmers have been accustomed. It requires bettA cultivation, better 
fertilization, and expenditure of more money per acre. It thus broadens the mind 
and the methods of the farmers. 

• ‘ As stated, the beet growers about Bay City, in 1898, found the crop very profit¬ 
able. The cost was excessive because of inexperience, but the harvest was abun¬ 
dant, and the money received much greater than for any other crops to which 
their land had been devoted. It is a misfortune to the State that the initial cam¬ 
paign of the other factoriesshould have been coincident with a bad season. Farm¬ 
ers feel that they have been deceived as to the merits of the crop and it will require 
a succession of more favorable seasons to regain their confidence and cooperation. 
The bad season of 1899 has, therefore, given a very marked setback to the industry. 
It has, however, sifted out the poorer farms and perhaps the more careless farm¬ 
ers, and better average results may be expected this year. It must be confessed, 
however, that the same attitude, not of hostility indeed, but of unwillingness to 
cooperate, does exist about all, or nearly all, the factories in this State. 

* ‘Beets have been grown almost exclusively by the owners on their own lands. At 
present, however, there is a tendency toward renting fields for a cash rent by the 
owners to men having more faith in the profits of the crop. I found this true 
especially at Holland and Benton Harbor and somewhat so at Bay City. ” 

Let me say, when I was summoned to Alma and to Benton Harbor to talk with 
the people who were constructing factories, they asked me, “ Will a factory work 
frozen beets? ” And do you know that I could find no data in Nebraska or Cali¬ 
fornia on that point? Other factories may have succeeded; it may have been just 
the limitation of my knowledge, but I was unable to give those people any infor¬ 
mation on that question. They took the risk and found out that the factory 
worked up frozen beets all right. (Continues reading:) 

“ One of the main arguments at the outset against undertaking to make sugar 
beets in Michigan was that the period between beet harvest and the final freeze-up 
in the fall was too short. California and Nebraska had given little data as to 
either the possibilities of working up frozen beets, or the cost of burying in pits 
and thus protecting against frost. Our factories have had little trouble in work¬ 
ing up frozen beets, but the cost of pitting and later removing from the pit and 
hauling to cars or factories have been a serious burden on the farmer. Owing to 
the limited capacity of the beet sheds which any factory can possibly construct 
and the great balkiness of the crop, it seems inevitable that the farmer must 
deliver his products in installments, as called for by the factories. To retain 
them safely they must be buried, as once freezing ana thawing ruins the roots. 
The dread of this job of first covering the beet piles with dirt and afterwards 
removing with pick and shovel the frozen covering has deterred many farmers 
from beet growing. To obviate this serious difficulty the Benton Harbor factory 
■will undertake to receive all beets as fast as farmers can deliver them this year, 
or will pay the expenses of pitting. 

“ Over 50 per cent of the beets are hauled to the factories on cars which bring 
them from stations along the various lines from points up to 40 miles from the 
factory. The beets are hauled to the station when loaded on wagons. Good roads 
are therefore needed, and aro now demanded by the distant towns and villages 
where the beets are grown. In this way the helpful influence of the factories on 
the character of the roads is widely extended.” 

In conclusion of this branch of my testimony, let me say that the grave ques¬ 
tions in Michigan are two, first, the attitude of the farmer, who has been deceived 
innocently by the results of the Michigan factory its first season, and second, the 
adjustment of the relations between the factory and the farmer. No factory in 
that State knows whether it can afford to pay $4.50 a ton for beets, as they now 
have promised to do, or not. Until the machinery is so far perfected in those fac¬ 
tories that they can get a larger per cent of the sugar4n the beet out of it, it is a 
very grave problem. Those are the two questions which confront us in Michigan. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Inyourpaper, in speaking of the factory afeHolland, if I 
remember correctly, you said that quite a proportion of the stockholders in that 
company were farmers. I want to inquire as to the nativity of the farmers,— 
Hollanders mostly. 
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Q. Ia it a fact or not that those Holland fanners had had previous experience in 
raising beets and knew something about the business?—A. Either in raising beets 
or similar crops. Host of them raised beets in Holland. 

Q. In the old country?—A. Yes. They have large and thrifty families and are 
not afraid to work, ana especially are not afraid to get down on their knees either 
in church or in the field. 

Q, Was it in that section that the crop last year was to quite an extent a failure 
because of beets having been Bown on sandy soil?—A. In the definite area north 
and west of Holland that statement is true. In the township of Robinson, you 
may remember, on the road leading from Grand Rapids to Holland, there is a defi¬ 
nite area that is sandy. I am partly to blame for the mistake. I advised the sandy 
rather than the heavier clay soil of Holland because in all normal seasons it is the 
best soil. 

G. Well, do these beets grow well on heavier soil?—A. Yes; the best beets we 
had in the State, I think, except those growing on the alluvial—best Saginaw 
soils—were grown on heavier clay, better able to resist drought. 

Q. Yon speak in you paper of land being rented to a considerable extent for the 
raising of beets. I want to inquire whether these renters are native or foreign 
born farmers.—A. I spoke of the trend in that direction, yes. It is more manifest 
at Holland, perhaps, Benton Harbor, and Bay City than elsewhere. Those renters 
are usually Germans or Hollanders. There is little bonanza iarming yet apparent. 
That is, there is no land rented—large territories—and then worked by different 
gangs of men; but the factory, for instance, at Holland, has rented some land 
which it proposes to put in beets this year, and has had to pay $8, $12, and I am 
sure in some cases considerably higher rent per acre. 

Q. These renters for the most part take this land in small tracts?—A. Yes. 

Q. About what size tracts?—A. Icannotsay. They vary so materially it would 
be wrong and deceiving to give an average. For instance, I think of one man who 
rents 2 acres, because, as he said, he only had enough children to work that much; 
and another man I think of who has 5 acres; and another company have rented 
10:1 acres; it is at Benton Harbor. Note that in this country, differing in that 
respect from our German instruction, lands tending to muck, if drained and 
thoroughly subdued, so much as to grow corn, are turning out excellent crops of 
beets of high percentage and purity. Now, I have mentioned this section rented 
by Stockwell & Bird at Benton Harbor. It is not a muck, it is an alluvial plot of 
land, full of grit. It is not simply decomposed organic matter. They have a 
pretty good yield, and this year they are trying it again. Their average yield, I 
do not think though, is much more than 8 tons to the acre. They had certain acres 
that were especially favorably located as to water table and so stood the drought 
all right, that turned out 25 tons to the acre. No use telling about that. 

Q. These small renters—take this one you refer to who rented 2 acres of 
land—is he a native American?—A. No; lie is a native of Germany—of the sugar- 
beet section there. 


Q. He had experience in the old country in raising beets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is he typical of other renters?—A. Yes; typical of other renters. 

Q. In other words, these foreign-born citizens in these sections who had experi¬ 
ence in raising beets in Europe are becoming renters of land in this country to 
some considerable extent?—A. To some extent; yes. 

Q- One place in your testimony you said, if I remember correctly, that an effort 
was to be made in Michigan this year fo grow seed?—A. Yes. 

0. Where is that?—A. That is near the Alma factory. 

Q. Is that being undertaken by the factory or by some farmer or individual?— 
A - 1 can not state just the relation of the factory to the enterprise. 

Q. Is it to be undertaken on a largo or small scale?—A. On a fairly large scale, 
and it is backed by abundant capital, I understand. 

Hi P° ? on know how many acres they intend to plant to beets?—A. It was not 
settled when I was up there, and, you will remember, it will take about 4 years 
Delore they will be able to put any seed on the market. The beet seed is a thor¬ 
oughbred. It represents generations of careful selection. The normal contentof 
sugar in beets is perhaps 0 or 6, and yet we grow seed that produce beets that test 
r ™ "' Now, how is that done? Beet seed are sown. The individual beet is 
oorea through with a little auger and the boring analyzed. While often growing 
irom the same seed, beets range in per cent of sugar from 10 to 20 percent. Iam 
going over the ground hastily. The poor beets are all thrown out and only thoee 
t0 * B6itin 8 out the next year which test above the standard, which, we may 
18 P® r . cent - Those beets set out by themselves in a row, a, b, o, and a, 
anu tne number of seed of each one of those beets ia kept separately, and this is the 
k a™/ 001 “ 8 > ’ this is the seed from “b,” this is the seed from “c,” and the seed 
“sown next year, and the beets are grown, and each one of these beets is analysed, 
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and it is found ont that the seed from beet “a,” which tested 30 per cent of sngar, 
shows by a series of gradations from 13 to 20 per cent. Again a selection is made 
from beet "a” seed. Only those beets are considered that testabove the standard 
again, and that process is repeated five times at least before they dare to put the 
seed on the market, so strong is the tendency to revert to the normal content of 
sngar; and so it is a very expensive process, and Dippe Brothers, Magdeburg, have 
spent a great many .thousand dollars—I would not dare to say how many thousand 
dollars—just on analyses of beets alone last year, to produce seed, the best seed, 
of course, being consumed in Germany, and America using such seed as it can get. 
We have got to raise our own seed. Experience in Nebraska convinces me that 
American-grown seed, acclimated to our conditions, produces better results than 
foreign seed. 

Q. Do they grow soed in Nebraska?—A. They did at a time; I believe it is aban¬ 
doned now. 

y. Do you know if in California they depend upon American-grown seed, or do 
they get it from Europe?—A. 1 am ashamed to confess my ignorance. I ought to 
know, but I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harhis.) Do you know of any other seed company except the 
one you mentioned?—A. No. 

y. If the growing of sugar beets is a success no doubt companies will organize?— 
A. Yes; the installation of a plant to grow beet seed is so very expensive, and the 
returns put off so long a period that people hesitate to go into it until the beet 
industry is firmly established. Undoubtedly certain restrictions will be put upon 
the export of seed from Germany as soon ns the industry of this country is 
developed enough to bo a menace to their sales of sugar, and they will probably 
fix it so it will be very difficult for Americans to get seed, and we shall be obliged 
to raise our own seed. 

y. (By Mr. Coxoer.) Do yon know how many acres were devoted to the culture 
of the sugar beet?—A. I can make a calculation, but I can not tell you. 

G, Hero is doe Cox's report- 4-4,000, lie says.—A. Approximately 35,000acres, 
y. Thirty-five thousand last year?—A. Yes, 

Q. Can you tell us how many acres have been contracted for by the various fac¬ 
tories there for the season of 11)00?—A. Something over 27,000, if I remember cor¬ 
rectly. 

y. Have the factories in each instance secured a sufficient acreage?—A. No; 
they all have except the West Bay City and the Detroit. Detroit is a little shy; 
that is. at Rochester: and the West Bay City is away below. 

y. The other seven are fairly supplied?—A. The other sevon are fairly supplied, 
yes. 

y. To what extent have the factories in Michigan gone into the other States for 
this acreage?—A. No factories have gone outside of the State except the Kalama¬ 
zoo and Benton Harbor; the Kalamazoo has 2,200 acres in Indiana and 1,000 in 
Ohio. 

y. To what extent has the Benton Harbor factory gone outside of the State?— 
A. My impression is it is 2,000 acres. 

y. As a matter of fact, then, the factories of Michigan have ns much acreage 
contracted for this year as they harvested last year?—A. Yes; that is true, 
y. Well, in spite of the adverse season last year, you think this industry is one 
that will ultimately be a success and benefit to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

y. State your general opinion on that point, if yon will.—A. I statesthis, that 
when the farmers realize that their harvest depends on their intelligent fertiliza¬ 
tion and management of the soil, and when they have sufficient confidence in the 
industry to put the necessary fertilizers and work on the crop; when they realize 
that the yield per acre is not to he so marvelous and phenomenal us some institute 
workers with a multitude of words lead them to twlieve, that they will on oil 
average have successful crops. I think the matter will lie well established, and it 
will be a great benefit to t be State, pay them big for their beets, and the by-products 
are going to certainly increase the live stock kept. The practical experience of 
some of onr feeders this year is doing more in this direction than all the theories 
that some of ns have elucidated in the past. 

Q. How will the profit in raising this crop compare with raising wheat?— 
A. Well, they compared very favorably last year, because the wheat crop was 
pretty nearly a total failure, and they will compare this year, because this year 
the outlook for wheat is still more depressed in Michigan than it was a year ago. 
Besides that, we have had a delightful spring, and the beet fields I tramped across 
last week and the week before were in hint-rate condition. The season has been 
so good this spring, it has been so cool, that it has not retarded the work, ana 
beet land is in excellent condition. 

'Mr. A. L. Harris. I said to Dr. Kedzie, and also Mr. Rogers, that in the event 
they deeired to ask any questions they conld do so. 
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Mr. Rooms. I would like to ask if Mr. Smith can explain why the percentage 
of sugar actually obtained is so much below the percentage of sugar that is found 
in the beet? What was the average per cent of sugar in the beet as delivered to 
the factories? 

The Witness. I never have taken the pains to make an average of all the beets 
tested in the State, so I can not give it. The average per cent of sugar in the beet, 
not in the juice, I am sure exceeded 13. As a necessary consequence the average 
amount of sugar per ton of beets exceeded 310, and yet our factories did not get 
out more than 1831 pounds of sugar per ton of beets. 

Mr. Rogers. That is the largest, and it went from that to 134? 

The Witness. From that down to 134. 

Mr. Rogers. A very great discrepancy somewhere in the matter of manufac¬ 
ture? 

The Witness, Well, if I were able to explain to you why the West Bay City 
Sugar Company only received 134,1 should be subpoenaed on that lawsuit as quick 
as those people heard of it. 

Mr. Rooebs. I will say for tho knowledge of the commission that I have exam¬ 
ined a very great many Uernian factory reports, and the factory loss ought not to 
lie more than 1.1 to 1} per cent. 

Tho Witness. I might state there is another reason. The season last year in 
Michigan was so peculiar that beets were abnormal and they commenced with cer¬ 
tain normal temperature of water in diffusion batteries. Dr. Kedzie may be able 
to explain the discrepany. 

Mr. Rogers. Is the price paid the fanner for beets determined by the sugar of 
the juice or sugar of the beet? 

The Witness. Sugar in the beet: and is determined by analyses made by the 
factory, by men appointed by the State, and the bounty is predicated on analyses 
made at the factory, not at the State laboratory, as in New fork—one weighmas- 
ter working at both ends of the factory. It must bo remembered in this connec¬ 
tion, as to the efficiency of production, that onr factories run from 350 tons np to 
500 tons, and ought to be more efficient than smaller factories. I think that next 
year when our men become accustomed to their work and the very patent defects, 
I may say, in construction are corrected, that the per cent of sugar recovered will 
be very much larger. It has got to be. 

Professor Kenpie. I wish to call Mr. Smith's attention to the sugar that is 
reported here. As 1 understand it, it is the first run, isn't it— the first product? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Professor Kedzie. And I believe a considerable amount of the sugar which Mr. 
Rogers refers to, which is not realized in this first run. is contained in the molas¬ 
ses, and these are worked over in the second run and third run, and these are not 
reported as elements of the report for the bounty which is paid by the State. I 
think that the large disappearance—perhaps you will bear me out in the fact— 
that the disappearance of sugar is sugar contained in the second and third run, 
and is recovered in the second and third run or in the final waste of molasses, which 
counts for nothing. 

The Witness. It should bo understood, and I supposed it was understood by 
the commission, that the total amount of sugar reported refers to the total amount 
of crystallized A No. 1 granulated sugar that there is made; but there is still also 
an excess of second and third run sugar which is not reported, and which would 
reduce the per cent of loss somewhat. • 

Mr. Rogers. But in the factory that is equipped with crystallizers in which the 
molasses goes into crystallizers, the entire amount, of sugar is obtained as the first 
product and the molasses is disposed of, thrown away. The second and third run 
is only obtained in factories where the molasses goes into storage tanks and is left 
snd that does not prevail in most of tho factories in Michigan. 

1 he Witness, There is a good deal of that waste molasses still stored at these 
factories, in large tanks, to be worked over sometime during the season. Now, 
how much sugar they could get out of it no one can know, but it will reduce it a 
httle, but not much. Our factories have lieen painfully inefficient in extracting 
the sugar from the beet. The factories cheerfully acknowledge it and are striving 
with might and main to remedy it. 

ally no^ ^ r ’ ^• KN! ' EBY -) -A- 18 yon acquainted with Mr. Oxnard?—A. Person- 

Mr. Oxnard largely, if not altogether, connected with all sugar indus- 
iriesr—A. y©g, 

I s no * connected with the cane-sugar industry, is he?—A. I do not know 
whether he is or not 

heard some weeks backs great deal of talk about the Oxnard sugar 

usi. i take it that would mean beet-sogar trust. Do you know whether it is 
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trne that there is any snch trust?—A. I have not beard that there was; no. Onr 
factories are working entirely independently, as far as I am informed. 

Q. Has there been any proposition for combination, looking toward bringing 
the beet factories under one management?—A. Only in certain respects. No; no 
organic combinations as I know of. 

Q. As far as you know, there is no Oxnard or beet-sugar trust in this country?— 
A. No, not that I have ever heard of. I speak only with limitation, of my own 
knowledge. I do not know of any. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You formerly resided in Nebraska?-^. Well, I was there 
on a visit, that is all. New York is my home. 1 now live in Michigan. I was 
director of the experiment station in Minnesota, and as such I went around and 
watched the growing of the beets and watched the constructing of the Moline 
seedersandcultivatorsandmattersof that kind. I was with Prof. H. H. Nicholson. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke of the Moline seeders and cultivators. 
What do you mean by that—the implements?—A. Yes; they make a seeder that 
sows 4 rows, and, as Mr. Rogers says, they keep those 4 rows the same distance 
apart, and then they can take a cultivator and cultivate the same 4 rows, and by 
watching 1, you see, they are able to Bteer the cultivator for all 4, which is econo¬ 
mizing labor; but, as a matter of fact, they have discarded that in our State and 
used the cultivator that cultivates 2 rows. 

Q. Are there any foreign implements in this country—cultivators or seeders?— 
A. There were on the start, but they are entirely discarded. Our American 
implements, in the factory and out, now, are superior to the German make. 

Q. The American inventor, then, is keeping pace with the demand?—A. Yes; 
but the exceeding fruitfulness of' the beet seed gets away with him on the thin¬ 
ning. He can not find out how to do that—pardon the slang. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., May 16,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES F. SAYLOR, 

Special agent and investigator, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 10.18 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At 2.25 p. m. 
Mr. Charles F. Saylor, special agent and investigator of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa, was introduced as a witness, and being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

G. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation.—A. C. F. Saylor, Des Moines, Iowa. I am special agent 
and investigator of the United States Department of Agriculture, in charge of 
beet-sugar investigation. 

Q. How long have you been so employed?—A. Since March, 1897. 

Q. You may give the territory you have been over, and the line of work you 
have pursued.—A. I have been operating in connection with the experiment sta¬ 
tions In all the various Statesexcept New England. We have been furnishing the 
State experiment stations with beet seed, and they have been furnishingihese 
seeds to special lists of farmers that they made up who grew the beets. Then I 
have been visiting these stations and the farmers growing the beets, also meeting 
with business organizations and other associations with a view of promoting the 
industry locally, furnishing information, and, in a general way, promoting the 
industry wherever, in the sense of the Department of Agriculture, conditions 
were favorable and it was thought advisable. I have also been following out a 
line of investigation in the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, looking up 
the conditions of producing sugar in those regions from cane, with a view of 
ascertaining the cost of production, the amount of production, and such items 
that might be of interest to producers of sugar in this country, in view of the fact 
that those islands are now booming possessions of this country, and to a more or 
less extent competitors, under advantages that are different from what they would 
be if they were absolutely independent. Now, then, that gives you an idea of 
what my work has been. 

Q. Now, you may take up and give ns the information as you have mapp-« >t 
out, and members of the commission will ask such questions as votf go along a» 
suggest themselves.—A. I made an outline in order that what I might nave to say 
would be carried through in a connected way. Of course this is entirely informal. 
&nd I am at your service to answer any question at call in any way you want, l 
can start out with this outline and at any time you can, anywhere you desire to, 
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ask any questions. It would bring it under that particular subject and keep it 
connected throughout. If you so suggest, I will take it up. 

Q. If you please.—A. The investigation of this beet-sugar industry, so far as 
introducing it in the United States, has led to the conclusion that it is governed by 
conditions of climate, soils, and moisture; and, taking up the question of climate, 
our investigations have rather led us to conclude that the experience of Germany 
and France, who have had the most experience with this industry, is about right. 
They have settled that a temperature of about 70 degrees during the growing 
months is about the best climatic condition. The growing months, for instance, 
in the Mississippi Valley, we might say, would be June, J uly, and August. The 
growing months on the coast, you know, would be different, planting in February 
or March, and even on the coast it varies greatly; but sugar beets want about 100 
days of good glowing weather. It would be hard to state for the United States 
the growing months, where there is no general period that would be considered 
the growing months, because the seasons vary. On the west coast they aim to begin 
to plant beets in some places in February. In some places on tbecoast they would 
expect to harvest some of their beets in some of the places in July and August, 
and some of those factories are so fortunately located that in the variance of the 
planting time and harvest time in the different valleys they can have some valleys • 
that will come into harvest earlier, and so fortunately balanced that they can begin 
harvesting ns early as August, and have beets ripening as they go along with the 
manufacture of sugar, and really have a longer time tor the manufacturing cam¬ 
paign. You take in places like the Mississippi Valley , they would expect really 
to begin to harvest the middle of October, something like that, you know, and all 
the harvest comes in at once; and they desire about 100 days’ campaign in grow¬ 
ing the beets, and another hundred in completing the manufacturing campaign. 
This would also be true in States like Michigan and New York, and States where 
the climatic conditions are uniform over the State in any particular region. 

Speaking of the soils, where we have succeeded in demonstrating that beets are 
a success, there are two divisions: First, such soils as we find in the Mississippi 
Valley and States like New York and Michigan, where the fertility is largely due 
to their alluvial nature, the black loam, which is the formation of decayed vege¬ 
tation; and, second, the other kind wonld be that found in the Rocky Mountain 
States and out on the West coast, originally due to the disintegration of the rocks, 
a silt formation, rich in mineral matter. These two formations of soil are also 
different materially in their physical properties, which will comeont in taking up 
the question of moisture, which I will mention. Now, we raise sugar beets in this 
country by rainfall; that is to say, under conditions where all crops are grown 
by rainfall. This condition we would have in the Mississippi Valley, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York, and those sections of the country where the crops depend 
entirely upon the real rainfall at the time of their growing. When we reach the 
Rocky Mountain region, we grow sugar beets there by rainfall and by irrigation. 
The desire is to start the germination of the plant and the early stages of growth 
by rainfall, and then the rainfall usually ceases, and they have to promote the 
further growth of the beets by irrigation. Now, we have another condition that 
prevails out on the coast of California. The coast country is the most extensive 
grower of sngar beets and at the present time the largest producer of beet sugar. 
Nearly all the beets of California are grown without rainfall. You may say they 
depend largely upon the supply of rain in the winter, and then by subirrigation or 
underseepage toward the sea the beets receive their supply of moisture while 
growing. It is a condition onr scientists themselves are not agreed upon. I am 
not a scientist, but I have gone to them to get an explanation as to this condition. 
It is a question they are studying, and what seems to he the case is that water 
falls in the mountains and sinks in the ground, and in these regions where sugar 
beets are grown through seepage, or natural drainage to the sea, we have under¬ 
ground or subirrigation. These beets secure their entire amount of moisture for 
growth in this way, and if the amount of rainfall In the winter is sufficient the 
crop of beets will he secure and good; but if they have a prevalence of drought 
lfite they have had during the last three or four years, they are going to have a 
shortage in their beets such as they have had the last two or three years, ranging 
from one-half crop in the northern part of the State to a very small crop in the 
southern part. Tnen we grow beets entirely by irrigation, such as is the method 
in New Mexico. I have aimed to outline the influence of soils and moistures and 
climatic conditions, and will be glad to answer any question you want to ask on 
that. 

m?' m **• Harris. I have none just now. 

.. 0 WiTHKss. In starting the sugar industry, and in the introduction of it in 

tms country, there are two sides to be considered. One is the farm or agricultural 
side, and the other la the factory side or conditions which prevail favorable to a 
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factory. The thing that the fanner must study is the soil and kind. Unfortu¬ 
nately there seems to be a sort of a general misunderstanding about the kind of 
soil. People generally and newspaper writers and those who have tried to promote 
the industry have seemed to get the idea that sugar beets want a light soil, a sandy 
soil. I think this error has grown out of the fact that the industry started in the 
first place in Nebraska, where the soil is very sandy, and so far as the country 
east of that could get the information in the United States proper, it would be 
through investigations in Nebraska, for if they got into the West coast country, 
they would have to study coast conditions that did not prevail in any of the 
Eastern or Mississippi Valley States. That country around* Grand Island and 
Norfolk is too sandy, and is not really good beet soil, but that is where the idea 
started, and people who made their investigations got the idea that beet soil, to 
make a success, should be sandy soil. Beete will do well in most any soil, but to 
make the greatest success, they are like corn or any other product that we plant, 
they should be given the very best soil that can be secured. There are some soils 
that will not succeed with sugar beets. With a soil that becomes compact, or a 
soil underlaid with hardpan, we are sure to meet failure in beet growing. We 
must have the fertility in the soil. The plant food must be there. Beets require a 
good, rich soil. Sand in the soil is all right. Provided it is fertile it tends to keep 
it loose, so that it would not be compact like hard clay or muck, or anything of 
that kind; but it must be kept in mind that the soil must be rich and fertile. 

Now, I had that in mind yesterday while listening to your Michigan people. I 
was ail over the beet fields "of Michigan just prior to the harvest. Those people 
evidently were working under the idea that they needed a light soil. They 
selected their light soils and they had a very poor crop. My own impression is 
(I have not seen the statistics, but my own verdict would lie) that Michigan did 
not average over -1 or 5 tons to the acre last year, and one of the mistakes, 1 think, 
was that they not only carried out the idea of selecting a sandy soil, but such 
soils of Michigan have been in use a good many years, some of them 50 to 75 years, 
and many farms are worn out for other purposes and sure to tail in growing beets. 
It only illustrates the point I am making, that they must be fertile whatever 
their physical character. Some saud is all right and proper, but the soil must be 
fertile. It must be a soil that the beet can penetrate. The tap root grows down 
anywhere from 8 to 12 feet, and the reusoh it can withstand drought so well is 
that like alfalfa it can go down and hunt its moisture in the stratus below. This 
can not occur if you have a hardpan; a soil with hardpan will not succeed. 

The beet will succeed if it has a reasonable amount of moisture and it gets once 
started. After it lias reached a plant of, say, four leaves, it is a very hardy plant. 
Up to that time it is a very tender plant. That is about the time that tlie usual 
drought conditions set in in any of these States, but it has Bent down its tap root 
and is able to draw on the deposits of moisture in the soil below and sustain itself 
and make a good crop when other crops might fail, providing it has a fair start. 
A growth of. say, 2 pounds or 21 is what a factory desires in tl e size of the beet. 
That is the theory of cultivating the lieets. and -you are under contract with the 
factory to produce a crop of beets that will not go over so many pounds, because 
when a beet grows over 2 or 21 pounds to the beet it is coarse in its texture and 
consistency and does not present as much purity as it would lielow that. So the 
factory in contracting with the farmer always stipulates that a beet shall not go 
over so much, and shall contain so much sugar and ; o much purity. The one 
thing that it needs is sunshine after it has attained this growth; then jgm want 
droughty conditions. It is sunlight and air that produces the sugar in the beet, 
the entire product of sugar in the beet coming from the atmosphere and being 
worked out by the sunlight. 

Another thing that should he particularly looked after when starting an indus¬ 
try is the question of labor. It costs about $20 an acre in almost any region to 
produce an acre of beets, and that is mostly for labor. In the talk yesterday I 
understood Dr. Kedzie to say that in thinning cut the work was done by cross 
cultivation. Didn’t you so understand it? 

Mr. A. L. Harms. In a slight degree; but the real thinning had to be done by 
hand. 

The Withess. Well, that is one of the most laborious parts of producing beets. 
Yon understand that yon have to plant enough beet seeds to secure a stand; as he 
explained to you, 20 to 22 pounds per acre. It is simply to assure yourself that 
you are going to have every beet in its place, because every beet relies on every 
other boat to keep it down from growing in size—to keep it dowh from taking 
from the soil things it ought not to take; and wher- you have » condition of 
things that you have not a stand and have vacant spaces, the beet has too much 
ground to draw from both in the matter of growth itself and in the matter of 
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taking tip from the soil impurities, or things that we know as impurities in the 
sugar sense. 

In order to thin out it simply becomes a question of hand labor. A man goeB 
along with a hoe and chops out these beets at proper distances, whatever may be 
desired—8 to 10 inches—and then he is followed by a man who goes along on his 
hands and knees and by a dexterous move of the hand simply puts his fingers over 
the beet plant that he wants to retain, and takes the other hand and clasps the 
ones he wants to remove, and removes all but the one. That is quite laborious 
and costs a great deal of money, and at that season there is a great call for labor, 
and in starting an industry in the country it should be where you are absolutely 
sure the labor can be obtained, 

The other side of the proposition, as distinguished from the agricultural side, is 
the conditions that should obtain for maintaining a factory. The first requisite 
is that you have good, pure water. You understand that when the slices are pnt 
into the diffusion and the sugars are dissolved from the cells and taken out, this 
water forms the juice i or evaporation and should be pure from the fact that in 
the process of manufacturing the sugar all impurities serve to impede the process 
of extracting the sugar and the process of manufacturing all the way through. 

Another thing that must be taken into consideration is that you must be in a 
district where fuel is handy or can be secured at cheap rates, because the sugar 
factory requires a considerable amount of fuel. 

It also should be in a region where a good quality of lime rock or of pure lime 
rock can be secured. Not the lime rock that is desirable, perhaps, for plastering 
purposes, that might contain mngnesia, but where the element of lime is pure. 

The factory should be located in a locality that has good transportation facilities 
and where transportation is reasonable in expense. This is the one thing that gives 
Michigan the special advantage in location of factories. She not only has rail¬ 
roads plying everywhere reaching the markets, but she has also water transporta¬ 
tion that gives the factories markets that are accessible. 

Another thing that must be taken in account particularly in locating the sugar 
industry, from the factory side of it, is that it should be favorably located for 
markets, and that is another thing for which the State of Michigan is favorable 
and the State of New York, etc. 

At the present time we have established 30 factories under this stimulus of 
encouragement that has been going on through th6 agitation of the papers, agri¬ 
cultural societies, agricultural writers, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
ambition generally of the people of this country to produce their own sugar. 

We have in operation at the present timo the following factories located: In Cali¬ 
fornia, 8. I mention C’a ifornia first bocause it takes the lead, not in the number of 


factories, but in the amount of output. California has the honor of having the 
largest beet-sugar factory in the world, a factory that has a capacity for 3,000 
tons of beets daily, giving it an equivalent in round numbers of 300 tons of sugar 
daily, as it is estimated that about 10 per cent of granulated sugar can be pro¬ 
duced from beets. Michigan follows with 9 factories, of which 8 were introduced 
in the State last year. Nebraska comes next with 3. Utah has 2 factories and I 
subfactory, or a factory that is really an auxiliary to the main factory, which is 
located at Lehi. There we have a new feature which is just being introduced in 
this country. The Lehi factory has been in operation about (1 years. About 30 
miles away they have established a substation, or what they rail a rasping sta¬ 
tion. They carry the process there to .the extent of extracting the juice from the 
beets and then piping it down to the factory, a distance of 30 miles, where the 
juice is carried through the same process as is that of the other beets sliced in the 
factory itself. This is an innovation in this country, and should the experiment 
here succeed it will have a tendency to revolutionize the status of the sugar 
industry in this country. It will then be possible to locate a sugar plant at some 
favorable point on account of its facilities for fuel, shipping, water, etc.; and then 
in other sections not so favorably located subfactories can be bnilt, the beet juices 
being piped to the main factory and worked up and the product placed on the 
market under the facilities pertaining to the main factory. This would bring the 
substations in close relations with the fanners, and it would be as advantageous 
as if they were located near the main factory, since they would be able to secure 
their pulp for feeding the stock, dispose of their beets, etc.; and that is their main 
relation to the factory. The next State is Colorado, with 1 factory; New York, 
with 3; Minnesota, with 1; Illinois, with 1; Washington, 1; Oregon, 1; New 
Mexico, 1. This gives In all 80 factories in operation in this country participat¬ 
ing m the campaign of 1899. 

«.^TT ( ? y Mr ' Conger.) Do you know how many are projected for this year in 
me united States?—A. At the time I made out my report I investigated that very 
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closely and there were 6, but since then I think some others have materialized. 
There is quite a number that are very near the point of building. There has been 
more or less hesitancy on account of the question as to what effect our new insu¬ 
lar possessions will have, and what will be the policy with reference to them; but 
I think there is in the neighborhood of 6 or 7 that are being built this year for 
the campaign this fall. There are 2 in Colorado and 1 in New York, and I do 
not just recall the rest. 

6. One in Ohio?—A. Yes. 

u. One in Michigan?—A. Yes. there is 1 there. There are<£ or 7 of them. 

Q. Can you furmsh a list of these 30 factories, with their capacity?—A. Yes, I 
can do that very easily. 

Q. And the 0 or 7 that are building?—A. Yes. 


We are starting an industry in this country with which it may be said the 
people generally have very little acquaintance. Even the farmers themselves 
ana the capitalists who propose to furnish the money to build the factories are 
very much in the dark. We ore building up a new industry with the view that 
we have the facilities for furnishing the people of this country with their own 
sugar, and with the possibility in the fnture that we may be able to export as we 
have done in most other lines where such industries have been developed. But at 
the present time the general information along these lines is very meager and the 
consequence is that education and the consequent advantage that comes from it 
has to be largely derived from experience, so that almost every new factory in 
starting has a great many difficulties to meet 
In the first place, farmers as a class are conservative. They have settled opin¬ 
ions and convictions about growing crops in general, and when they come to the 

E roblem of growing sugar beets they undertake to apply such experience as they 
ave had in growing other field crops, while as a matter of fact it is entirely dif¬ 
ferent. Growing sugar beets is the very highest type of field culture. It is in¬ 
tensive farming; in fact it is gardening, and such rules as would apply to most 
other crops will not apply here. 

For instance, the farmer is accustomed to growing the largest ear of corn; he 
wants the largest hog and the largest steer, but here he has to resort to a Bystem 
that will hold his crop down to a certain size. He has got to follow rules that will 
tend to produce in the beet certain features. It is quality that must be secured 
regardlessof quantity. Of course his interest isin the quantity, but hemustknow 
and understand how always to produce the quality as well as the quantity. A 
sugar beet treated right, from the standpoint of agriculture, is everything; if 
neglected, it is nothing. Tin- fanner has to know this, and he can only know it 
by experience. This is the difficulty met from the farmer’s standpoint. 

We find the same thing with the capitalists or the men who are going to organ¬ 
ize the company and furnish the money to ojierate the plant. They know nothing 
about the process of making sugsr; probably very little about the marketB for the 
sugar or what they have to contend with in putting the product on the market or 
in preparing it for the market. They must seizure a man that is an expert in the 
manufacturing and must depend on this man or men until such time as experi¬ 
ence and experience alone has given the information that makes a successful man¬ 
ufacturer of sugar. 


In starting this industry in this country fanners and business men must acquire 
this information through experience. Until such a time it can not be said that we 
are on the basis of producing sugar to our best advantage so far as theecheapness 
of the product is concerned, but we are only on the threshold of the introduction 
of this industry. 

It may be interesting to note that in the introduction of this industry we are 
working out some problems of our own. I will call especial attention to the cen¬ 
tral-plant idea which is now being experimented with at Lehi, Utah, where last 
year a pipe line was established and the juice piped to the central factory for a 
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in the other direction, and the juice will be piped nearly as far. It is contemplated 
that several pine lines will be started from this central plant should these prove 
successful, ana then the central-plant idea will gain permanence in this country; 
the plan being to have one main plant surrounded at various points at proper dis¬ 
tances with subplants, which will carry the process only to the extent of extract¬ 
ing the juices and pumping the same to the main factory. 

Another feature In connection with the sugar industry that classes us almost as 
experimenters in that line in so far as we have participated in the business, is the 
fact that our people are entirely unacquainted with the value of feeding the pulp, 
the.by-product obtained by extracting the sugar from the beet. In Germany the 
pulp is dried and prepared for the market the same as flax-seed meal and other 
products in this country, and sells in the feed stores in those countries for about 
80 per cent of what these prodnets bring. Dried pnlp has a market in German? 
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of about $1 per hundred. There is no feed known, where it is understood, that is 
the equal of beet pulp for the dairy cow or for fattening steers, or for sheep and 
lamb feeding, for mares and for hogs. Its special value is as a dairy food. At the 
present time very few of our farmers appreciate the value of this pulp for feeding, 
and it is a fact that very few of our factories are able to realize much from this 
by-product. When the industry was started in New York it was my prediction 
to the manager of the Binghamton factory that they would realize at least >1 a 
ton for their pulp within two years. I based this conclusion on the fact that New 
York is an old dairy State, thoroughly familiar with feeding all sorts of by-products, 
such as malts from breweries, etc., and being educated along the line of feeding 
those sorts of foods, they would readily take up with the pulp. It pleased me to be 
informed in this commission room yesterday by the manager of the same factory 
that were he free to make contracts for his pulp to-day he could get $1 a ton. 

Whole diary districts have been established in California, running train loads 
of milk into San Francisco, solely from the fact that they are able to secnre this 
pulp, and the factory secured $1 per ton. Pulp can be very readily preserved. 
There is probably no other crop or forage that can be fed to cattle or animals of 
any description that can be kept longer or easier t han pulp. When the people of 
this country so far learn the value of pulp and the factory shall receive foritafair 
value, then we will begin to appreciate some of the corrollary features of attempt¬ 
ing to establish tho beet-sugar industry, because this pulp feeding will be the very 
foundation of dairying and stock feeding. 

We have a by-product in the molasses. At the presont time this is a big loss. 
In Europe several things are manufactured from molasses—alcohol, vinegar, shoe¬ 
blacking—but the thing we expect most from molasses is that Yankee inge¬ 
nuity will show us a way of extracting the actual sugar that is in the molasses, 
therefore giving it a greater value than may accrue from using it as a by-product, 
and I offer it as one of the problems to be worked out in this country along with 
the central plant and pulp feeding, etc. 

There is a great deal of hesitancy in this country on account of our falling heir 
to a great deal of territory which produces sugar from sugar cane, and of course 
capitalists hesitate more or less about investment until they shall know more 
about the policy that shall obtain with reference to these new possessions. It 
is understood that sugar can be produced very cheaply in these islands, but the 
one thing that I wish to submit in this connection is that we know very little 
about what we can produce sugar for in this country from the simple fact men¬ 
tioned above—that our experience is so limited that we are not working under the 
advantages that will naturally follow when the farmer and laborer and mechanic 
and investor and the expert in the factory are all thoroughly posted in their lines 
and working to produce sugar at its minimum cost in this country. 

Q. Can you submit any figures to show how cheaply this cane sugar is pro¬ 
duced in Cuba, for instance?—A. Yes. 

Q. For what price per pound?—A. I was just going to make a comparison. We 
are able to produce in this country at the present time lieet sugar under the best 
conditions for about 3 cents per pound, the cost ranging from 8 to possibly 81 
cents per pound. In Porto Rico it was my privilege to make an investigation of 
the cost of producing sugar in that country, and after making a careful analysis 
of the cost through a great many factories, I found that they could produce sugar 
at actual cost to themselves and place it on our markets for about $40 per ton— 
short ton. This does not figure in out' tariff, which is $1.88 per hundredweight. 

Q. Two cents a pound?—A. Yes: 2 cents a pound. 

Q. Refined or raw?—A. Raw. 

Q. What is it worth to refine sugar?—A. It is worth about 65 per cent on the 
w ®st °°88t, and about 55 on the Atlantic. 

(J. That gives the cost of raising a pound of sugar in Porto Rico and placing it 
on the market here refined as something over 24 cents, according to your opinion?— 
i,* 68 ! that is, actual cost to themselves, figuring no profit to anybody anywhere, 
while I made investigations along this lino in Cuba, I had not the faculties or 
time for giving it as dose an analytical study as 1 had in Porto Rloo, but the 
coneiumons I came to were that it would cost very nearly the same in Cuba. I 
FTo been ma 'dn8 investigations along the same lines in the islands of 

rxawau. There are factories there that can produce sugar a great deal cheaper 
8t ’ , ut tlle co *t ®f producing sugar in the Islands of Hawaii, and shipping 

J^n 0nn( S? r is “bout a the average. 
ber& t Islands have been sending ns about 250,000 tons, in roundnum- 



IsImwu c °u a ? a what ia known as the Missouri Valley trade. The Hawaiian 
tw shall have been brought in to produce everything of which 

y are capable, such as new lands, bettor cultivation, etc., will be able to send 
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ub at their maximum about 450,000 toss of sugar annually; but this increase will 
be at n very much higher cost, because the sugar will be produced on lands that 
require more expensive pumping—that is, higher lands requiring higher elevations 
of water for irrigation, very much increasing the cost of production. Porto Rico 
has been producing about (10,000 tons. Porto Rico is capable probably of doubling 
this amount. She will probably be able at her maximum to send us about 4 or 5 
per cent of our present consumption. 

Q. About how many tons would that be—5 per cent of onr present consumption? 
A. I gave 5 per cent because I had figured it to be about 5 per cent. 

Q. flow many tons in the aggregate do you think Porto Rioo can send in the 
future?—A. She will probably double her present output. 

Q. At present that is 60,000 tons, and yon think she may be able to double it, 
which it would be approximately 5 per cent of our consumption?—A. Yes. I have 
forgotten ,iust the figures. I know that is what I estimated it at the time. As to 
Cuba and tho Philippines, the question is somewhat different. Cuba is capable 
of a large output of sugar. I understand the same is true of the Philippines. 

Q. Have you been to the Philippines?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know how much we receive from there at present?—A. Not a great 
deal. The Porto Rican and Philippine trade was entirely with Spain, and their 
trade with us has just begun, so far as sugar is concerned. Hawaii has been send¬ 
ing us all her sugar. 

The one thing that gives to Porto Rico and Cuba and the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Philippines their great advantage in the cost of production is the cost of labor. 
In Porto Rifco unskilled labor is .'in cents a day, the laborer boarding himself; 
skilled labor such as brickmasons, carpenters, etc.', (ill cents a day. This would 
make the wages of unskilled labor about $n a month. In the Hawaiian Islands 
sugar has been manufactured largely with contract laborers. These laborers are 
inmost instances Japanese. The contracts are for 812.50 to $15 a month, the 
laborer boarding himself and the employer furnishing living quarters, medical 
attendance, etc. If we shall start with California as a comparison in tho produc¬ 
tion of sngar, there we find that the same kiud of labor in California is about $00 
per month. 

Q. Yon mean Japanese labor?—A. Japanese labor and Chinamen. This is the 
conclusion I have come to after very careful investigation along that line. Not 
over 20 or 25 years ago this same labor was paid wages on a par with that now 
received by the Japanese and the Chinese in Hawaii, but under the influences 
that operate in this country, one of which was the exclusion of the Chinaman, 
these wage-earners receive at this time $ 10 a month. Now. if we take it for 
granted that these influences are going to operate in Hawaii, now that it is Amer¬ 
ican territory, and there is no doubt that there is a tendency now, a very notice¬ 
able tendency, for increase in wages in Hawaii, we must conclude that the wage- 
earners of that country will finally be receiving something equivalent to what 
is paid on the westei n coast of this country. In that event it trill cost as much to 
produce sngar in Hawaii and place it in our matkets as it does at the-present time 
to produce beet sugar and place it in the market. 

Q. Your idea is, then, that those who engage in the production of beet sugar in 
this country have little reason to fear this competition from the islands?—A. Yes. 
Is that the idea you get irom my talk? 

Q. We get tho idea from your talk that, in spite of our having acquired this ter¬ 
ritory. it is still a safe business to engage in here.—A. Yes; perfectly safe. 

Q. In your opinion, then, the future of beet sugar in the United States is not 
menaced by this acquisition of territory?—A. I do not think so. 1 do not think 
island competition is going to be extensively started at once, and I think every 
year we are in it that our people will reduce the cost of production, nnd that the 
islands will be increasing in the cost of production—referring to the Hawaiian 
Islands and Porto Rico and Cuba. Now, one of the great probtems with these 

S tenters in Hawaii is where they are going to get further labor. There is a rapid 
evelopment going on there in all the lines, demanding labor, while there are 
about 50,000 Japanese, and about—well, 1 do not undertake to slate—quite a 
large number of Chinese. The Chinaman is estopped, yon know, from coming 
into that country, the same as in this. He begins to diminish, and there is a 
development all along the lines in Hawaii, demanding labor. That demand is 
getting too great, and there is a tendency for wages to increase very rapidly, and 
that tendency is true in Porto Rico and Cuba. I tfotice all through those coun¬ 
tries there are strikes for 8 hours a day nnd for stipulated wages. It sounds very 
much like agitation in this country already to hear the demands they are making, 
all stimulated by emissaries of organised labor in the United States proper, 
o Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) So long as there remains a considerable difference m 
wages between those possessions and this country, and while our beet industry 
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here is still young and slowly growing, what would be theeffect upon this domes¬ 
tic industry of importation of free sugar from these iiossessions?- A. Wo already 
have it free from Hawaii. 

Q. Certainly; and have had for a long time.—A. If it is not to be a precedent 
on what shall happen further along with Cuba and the Philippines, I should say 
it would not have any effect so far as Porto Rico is concerned, or possibly so far 
as the Philippines are concerned, for a long time, beoause they have not the sugar 
iuterest developed there. 

Q. Do you think thero would be any effect of discouraging men from establish¬ 
ing factories or farmers from growing beets?—A. No doubt. 1 thought you megnt 
whatwonld be theeffect in discouraging. There is no doubt it is very important; 
that it would discourage starting that industry u great deal. The very agitation 
of the question, you know, hurts the prospecls all over this country. 

Q. But vou believe that the domestic market here is so large and likely to grow 
so much that we can consume all the sugar that we can produce and all that wo 
wotdd be likely to import from these possessions?—A. Yes; for a long time. Tho 
growth and development and increase in demand for sugar has been at a very rapid 
rate. I thinkit figures outanannual increaseof 12 per cent, according to statistics 
compiled by Dr. Wiley, based on the statistics for tho last thirty years. 

Q, Have you compared the cost ot producing cane sugar in Louisiana with the 
cost of producing beet sugar in tho North?—A. I never gave that the careful com¬ 
parison that I have of producing sugar in the islands, hut the cost of producing 
sugar in Louisiana is considerably higher than it is in these tropical islands. 

Q. (13yMr. A.L. IIakris.) Why is that?—A. Itisthoditferenceinwageslargely, 
and tho difference also in adaptability. Cuba and Hawaii and Porto Rico, I sup¬ 
pose you might say, are more natural cane producers—produce heavier, and they 
produce longer. 

Q. How long will cano in Cuba produce from one planting?—A. Oh, they get 
readily from 3 to 4 rattoons. Hawaii don't produce so readily in rat toons, but it 
produces a large tonnage. Take the leading plantation of tho Hawaiian Islands, 
and it produces 10.1 tons of sugar per acre. I should say the sugai average on 
this plantation is a larger average than some States makes in beets, but for all the 
islands the averago is about a tons per acre. I should say, with reference to this 
sugar industry, that it will develop in this country very rapidly, provided we do 
not harry tho idea that these tropical islands ot ours are going to come in with 
free sugar, giving our own sugar industry a proper show in this country to start, 
and that the final result would he that we would all bo producing sugar success¬ 
fully. Our sugar districts here would he producing sugar a 1 at an advantage. 

Q. How could that encouragement bo made?—A. Well, that depends. I myself 
am in favor of the tariff idea, providing that it is constitutional, because they pro¬ 
duce sugar at a cost down there that they can pay a fair tariff and at the same 
time afford to make sugar. Under the present arrangement the American Sugar 
Refining Company and the combinations which we all nnderstand control the 
sales of sugar have contracts with the planters of Hawaii to take up their sngar 
and refine it and put it on the market in this country, sharing, at a certain stipu¬ 
lated rate, in tho profits. That information. I think, is pretty reliaide as to 
Hawaii, I understand that the same thing is true witli reference to hand.ing 
sugar from Porto Rico. That being true, the only people that aro interested in 
the free-trade proposition in Porto Rico would be the two people—the one Who 
makes tho sugar and tho other fellow, who takes it and sells it—and not tho 
masses, as the planter in Porto Rico is a foreigner both to Porto Rico and the 
United States, as a rule. 

Q. (By Mr. Clauki!.) Have you studied the subject of bounty on sugar by the 
States in this country?—A. 1 have given that considerable consideration. 

Q. What do you think about it?—A. Well, 1 think, in one sense, it is all right. 
I think it has a tendency to establish the industry in a State; I think it encour¬ 
ages it; but I think it produces inequality, because some States do not give any 
bounty. There are States that do. Take a State that might be qualified under 
all its conditions for starting an industry better than some State that offers the 
bounty, and the bounty State starts the industry. Those bounties are never car¬ 
ried out. The contract that the laws originally implied when they were put on 
the statute books are annulled as soon as the factory is started and the money 
begins to be drawn out of the treasury. The movement is started to get them off 
the statute books. Take the suits in Michigan. There are H or 0 factories that 
nave started suits, claiming their rights under the bounty, and I think the bounty 
r * 8°°d deal to do to stimulate the starting of those factories. I do not think 
tne bounty is really necessary for a factory to operate and succeed. I think a 

iwn i,°sether wrong to offer. Well, in fact, nobody talks bonus any mote. 
. Jr (»y Mr. Conokb.) Are there any other States where manufacturers have 
had a similar experience to that in Michigau?-A. Yes. 
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Q. Where?—A. Nebraska has had exactly the same experience. They offered a 
bounty, and two factories were started, and then the next legislature refused to 
make the appropriation to pay it, and it went into the courts, I guess it is not 
decided yet. 

Q. You say it did go into the courts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the law was declared unconstitutional in Nebraska, or don’t you know?— 
A. I do not know; never knew what the final disposition was. 

Q. What would be your idea as to bounty; should it come from the National 
Government?—A. My idea is that a bounty, if anything at all. ought to be general. 

Q. What do you mean by general?—A. Well, I mean national. The State of 
IoWa now refuses to give a bounty, but they exempt from taxes all investments of 
that kind for a series of years. Something of that kind, I think, would be prac¬ 
tical. But, now, there is the State of Michigan, whose bounty is to be paid by 
taxation; you see they have a burden there. There must be something like 8800,000 
in claims there. 

Q. Claims for the last year; yes.—A. That is quite a heavy burden to a State 
like Michigan, and yet they have it on their statute books. I do not think, really, 
that aState bounty is necessary. I think there is enough in the proposition in itself, 
for the older factories are all doing well—all succeeding. Where they have con¬ 
tinued for any length of time I do not think the bounty is really a necessary 
feature. To start with, of course, it is a very nice thing for the first year, because 
it takes them a year or two to really get themselves adjusted to their conditions. 

Q. Your idea, then, if I understand you, is for them tooffer it for a short period, 
say 2 or 3 years?—A. Yes. Of course I look at it from a general standpoint, 
without reference to any State, and I think the results of State bounties are not 
the most favorable for the general introduction of the industry in the country at 
large. One State offers a bounty and another don't. The offering of a small 
bounty for 2 or 3 years is probably not a bad idea, but should bo limited in total 
amount and time to run. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis.) What proportion of beets in California is raised 
by Chinese and Japanese labor?—A. 1 do not know just what proportion. 

Q. Verylargely?—A. Very largely. There are only 2 factories there where some 
other particular foreigners are supplied—foreigners that are accustomed and used 
to that sort of labor, where they attend to it; but the rest of it is done largely by 
Chinese or Japanese. . 

Q. How is that done; by hiring the man by the month or by the day, or by giv¬ 
ing him a job?—A. They usually, you know, contract the work by the acre. The 
principal part of the work, you understand, is bunching and thinning and hoeing 
and weeding. Most any fanner can cultivate any amount of beets, as far as horse 
cultivation is concerned, but they contract with the laborer that he shall thin and 
bunch, and hoe and weed, and harvest and pile the crop for so much an acre. 

Q. Is that contract made with one man for the entire plantation, or is it made 
by each individual taking a small contract?—A. Well, made both ways; made with 
each individual or several in combination, or some fellow furnishes a bunch of 
laborers and they make the contract with him. 

Q. Does that come seriously in competition with the white labor?—A. Well, that 
kind of labor is nearly all done by Chinese and Japanese. 

Q. Does white labor desire that kind of occupation?—A. No; nearly all vegetable 
raising and gardening, and all that sort of work, is largely done by Chinese and 
Japanese. 


Q. Is Mr. Oxnard interested largely in the manufacture of sugar in California?— 
A. Mr. Oxnard has 2 factories; that is, his company, the American Beet Sugar 
Company, has one at Chino and one at Oxnard. 

Q. Is he interested in the Nebraska company?—A. Yes; they have2 there—1 at 
Grand Island and 1 at Norfolk. 

Q. Do the companies that Mr. Oxnard is interested in control the industry to 
any extent?—A. 1 think not; they are bnilding another large one now in Colorado. 

Q. Is it a trust in any shape?—A. That is. the Oxnard factories? 

<{. Yes.—A. Well, I do not know myself; jnst that those factories are all the 
American Beet Sugar Company. I do not know what the plan of organization is. 

Q. What inflnence have they over the other beet-sugar factories?—A. Not any, 
I think, outside of the American Beet Sugar Company's factories. The rest are 
all entirely separate. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Those Oxnard factories ntTmber only about one-eighth of 
the beet-sugar factories In the country at the present time?—A. Yes; there are 30, 
This company owns 4 and is building another; that would msikesS. 

Q. Other* being built in other parts of the country?—A. Oh, ySs; I think the 
- other factories act entirely separate and independent. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. ALEXANDER CLOHAN, 

Farmer, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Alexander Clohan, of Martinsbnrg, W. Va., was introduced as a witness 
and, beintr duly sworn, testified as follows: 

y. (By'Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your post-office address, 
and your occupation, please.—A. Alexander Clohan; Martinsburg.W. Va. Oceu- 
pation, now, at present? I have a double occupation now. 

y. Well, what has been your occupation through life?—A. Mine lias been farm¬ 
ing; that is, for the last 25 years. I was not raised at farming. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Have you any official position now?—A. Yes; post¬ 
master at Martinsbnrg, at present. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long liavo yon been farming?—A. About 25 


years. 

y. How extensively?—A. I have about 260 acres, and am in the fruit and truck 
business principally. 

Q. Do you engage to any extent in ordinary farming, such as stock raising and 
wheat raising?—A. Only to a limited extent. 

Q, Yon have been principally fruit raising?—A. Yes; that is, for the last 10 
years at least drilted pretty much from the other—got out of that into the fruit 
as rapidly as I could. 

y. How extensively are you engaged in raising fruit?—A. I have about 60 acres 
under cultivation at present. 

Q. Apples?—A. Apples, peaches, plums, and berries. 

y. where do you find a market for your fruit?—A. Well, largely in New York; 
New York and Philadelphia are our markets. 

Q. You may state, if you will, whether there has been any increase in the num¬ 
ber employed in agricultural labor in your section of the State in the last 15 or 20 
or ilO years.—A. No; I rather think there has been a decrease, 
y. To what extent?—A. Well, I would suppose it was one-fourth less, 
y. Why is that?—A. Well, I think largely from the fact that at that time we 
did not use any binders; there were no selfbinders usod in the grain; all that was 
cut by the cradle, and the fact that in our country 15 years ago there was a 
good deal of meadow that was cut by the scythe. At present that is all done by 
the use of the mower, the hay rake, and the hayfork, and all the other implements; 
in short words, bv the use of improved machinery. 

y. Whateffect has that had upon the condition of those that remained upon the 
farms—the laborers?—A. Well, they do not have as regular work now as they 
did 15 or 20 years ago. The season is pushed harder from the time we commence 
work and burned through more rapidly than it used to be. Everyone at present 
aims to got his crop in just as hurriedly as possible, and wind up the farming sea¬ 
son just as quick as it can be done. 

y. Is the work harder for the labor or is the drudgery taken off to some extent 
by present methods?—A. The drudgery Is taken off to a great extent 
y. Is work more desirable now than it was formerly?—A. Apparently it is, but 
there is a contradiction right there; the farming labor does not seem to be as good 
really as it was. 

Q. Whyisthat?—A, Well. I think with our most intelligent young men it is the 
fact that hotter wages are paid in the cities and towns, and the most intelligent 
labor leaves the farm and goes to the town. 

Q. Are the inducements greater in the factories in the towns than they are upon 
the farm?—A. Yes, from the fact that the hours of labor are not a greatdeal over 
one-half, and wages fully a half better. 

y. What is the comparative expense of living in the city as compared with the 
country?—A. Well, the ratio would be equally as great the other way. It would 
a ,“ a “ mor e> maybe more than half more, in the city. 
y- (By Mr. Phillips.) Then, would they in the end get more by working in the 
city, do you think, than on the farm, considering the necessities—clothing, board, 
etc.—that they would require in the city?—A. Yes; I think an industrious and 
“■'Wjyoung man, at the end of 10 years, would be decidedly ahead in the city, 
y. Decidedly ahead in the city?—A. Yes; that is, if indnstrions and frugal, 
i.y r A.RQTJHAR,) In the matter of wages, do lumbering and coal mining 
° n “‘‘finauoMnents than the farm?—A. Yes. 
y. Well, have not a great many of your overplus of farming hands gone into 
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mining and into lumbering?—A. No. Where we are situated the most of our 
hands that leave us go largely toward Pittsburg and McKeesport and over in that 
direction, going into the manufacturing works. Some few.go into mining, but 
not many. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips. ) The mines are generally worked by foreigners, are they 
not?—A. Yes; and I have found in my experience that generally miners grow up 
at that business and leave it for something else; but there are not many men that 
come up to the age of 21 or 22 that become miners afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Is the majority of your farm labor there American or 
foreign?—A. We have, I might say, altogether American. 

Q. The foreign labor, then, goes into the lumbering and mining?—A. Well, 
now, I will not say that. A great many go to the lumbering, of course; but more 
of them go to the manufacturing. A great many have gone up into the lumber 
interest; and that is the better class of our American labor that goes often there. 

Q. What foreign nationality predominates among yonr immigrants there?—A. 
We have very few foreigners; exceedingly few; not enough to make any impres¬ 
sion; none whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Then, do yon have difficulty in getting American labor 
to do your work on your farms in your section?—A. dust now we have. 

O. (By Mr. Farqchar.) In the matter of intelligence, is the farming class 
reailymuch aheadof what they were 15 or 20 or 2d years ago?—A. No; I really do 
not think there is very much advance. 

Q. Have you made much advance in educational facilities there?—A. No; abont 
the same. One month's schooling may probably have been added all around in 
the county in the last Id years. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have better schoolhonses and better accommoda¬ 
tions for the pupils than yon had Id or 20 years ago, have you not?—A. Yes; thero 
is an improvement ia that litie. 

Q. And really better instructors, too, have you not?—A, Well, I do not know. 
Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the hours of labor on the farm in your 
locality?—A. In our locality it is from daylight to dark. 

Q. What time have you for taking meals? -A. Generally give them just long 
enough—until the horses are done eating. That seems to be the dinner hour. 

Q. What is the average number of days your labor is employed in the year, 
about?—A. We generally have, Bay, from the 1st of April until the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary—that is, the hands are generally hired for that length of time. 

Q. About 9 months?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the pay?—A. Where the hands are boarded it is running from $« to 
$15 a month. 

Q. What is included in that except board, anything?—A. Nothing but board. 

Q. No washing or mending?—A. No. 

Q. Nor horse pasture?—A. No. 

Q. How much do you pay them where the,man boards himself?—A, We pay 
from 75 cents to $1 a day. In the harvesting and busy season now We havo to pay 
$1; other times we get hands at 75 cents. 

Q, How many days iu a year will the transient labor lieemployed, usually; thoso 
that work by the day; irregular, we had better say, instead of transient?—A, It is 
a little hard to answer because there some of our day laborers, the better class 
of them, get almost constant employment. The others, the trifling fellows, we 
only hire just when we have to. 

Q. Does that include rainy days ns well as good days?—A. No; there is no em¬ 
ployment there much for the irregular lalmrer in the wet; not any work on the 
rainy days. 

Q. These irregnlar or day laborers, do ttiey have permanent homes in the vicinity 
in which they work?—A. With us a great many of them have their own homes. 

Q. Their own homes?—A. Their own homes; yes. 

Q. Are very many of those men who have their own homes employed by the 
month or by the year?—A. A good many of those are monthly hands; some of 
them seem to prefer that way of hire. 

Q. Working from the 1st of April until the 1st of January?—A. Yes. 

Q. They own their own homes, as a rule, or does the farmer furnish them a 
home?—A. I think that fully a half of the labor in our county—I am only speak¬ 
ing of the county because we have peculiar conditions there—half the labor m 
Berkeley County own their own homes, coming from this fact: We have the North 
Mountain dividing the county, rnnning np through, it, and a great many get lit¬ 
tle homes along the mountain there, land being very low in price wong the moun¬ 
tain. Then we have a belt of pine land rnnning up through which is very cheap 
*' again, so that the men can get an acre for $10 or $15, and put up their houses. 1 
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do not tbinktbat condition exists in West Virginia by any means, but I am merely 
speaking now of the county, as the facts are there. 

y. When the landlord owns the tenant houses what are the usual terms on 
which he lets to the renter?—A. In one or two cases there that I know of—not 
many—they pay about $100 to $150 a year, furnish a house, garden, cow pasture, 
and run, maybe, for two or three hogs. Several of our better farmers provide that 
sort of condition for their tenants. 

y. Does that custom prevail throughout?—A. No, not to any great extent; very 
limited. 

Q, What is the character of the houses?—A. In those cases they are fairly good; 
about four rooms. 

Q (By Mr. Phillips). How is it with the class that live along the border of the 
mountain that you speak of? What kind of houses do they have?—A. They are 
very poor. They are nothing; very poor class of houses; one or two rooms and 
not much accommodations or any kind about them, 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How much of a living does the tenant get from the 
privileges granted him by the landlord where the landlord owns the house and 
rente to the tenants who work for him?—A. Well, in a great many cases they 
raise enough pota toes or something of that kind to do them during the season, and 
cabbage and other vegetables, they raise that. 

y, The hand would have to buy—A. (Interrupting.) The flour and—well, 
there are some few of the better class that put up some meat, you know; say kill 
three or four good hogs; but it is a rare and exceptional class; they soon become 
farmers. This class of laborers in a very few years become renters. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillips). And then from that do they come to be owners of land 
after renting, as a rule?—A. There are a good many that have. Yes, I know quite 
a number that have. 

0, (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Become farmers?—A. Become owners; yes. 

y, (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Have your lands changed ownership quite frequently 
within the last 20 years?—A. There has been a considerable chaugo within the last 
8 or 10 years. 

y. what is the particular reason of that?—A. I think with ns there were a great 
many men that were pretty badly involved, maybe, after the war, or bought when 
prices—well, at the war prices you might say, and they kept on struggling and 
struggling and trying and were able to pay their interest up to, probably, I8U3, 
when the panic came on, and a great many of them had to go into liquidation, you 
know, and there have been quite a lot that were sold out. Probably more land 
changed hands for that reason, and settling up old estates that had been in liqui¬ 
dation for years. That has made many changes in our county for the last 3 or 4 
years. 

0. Then did not the dividing of the States—productive lands—into smaller parts 
make a good deal of difference? Were there not some large estates in lands that 
it was impossible to get anything ont of them in the body, the owners not having 
sufficient means to carry on the farming?—A. No; not to any extent in those two 
counties. Now, in Berkeley and Jefferson what are counted large farms there 
would lie 300 acres. Three hundred acres is counted a pretty large farm there. 
Wo do not run much into those great plats. 

Q. Your farms aro gotting smaller in area, are they not?—A. Yes; there are 
some of them being divided. 

Q. Now, was it not the fact that mortgages or debts or incumbrances on those 
lands there caused a change in the ownership?—A. Yes; I think that was the 
cause. 

Q. And did parties come in there that had little means, who were farmers, to 
take up those lands?—A. No; it came largely from the fact thereof these people not 
being able to meet their obligations; struggling on, yon know, until the depression 
came and they simply could not struggle any longer and they were sold out by the 
courts. 

y. Well, otherwise these men were land poor, as the expression is?—A. Yes; 
that is about it. 

Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon any colored labor in your locality?—A. 
™"Hy one-fourth of the labor of our county is colored. 

What is the character of that?—A. The older class of the colored labor—men 
™ at are pretty well up in years—are a first -1 ate class of labor. The younger class, 
especially where they have a mixture of white blood in them, are a very trifling 
class of labor. We find that the black man is a far better laborer than the yellow 
man. 

Q. Does he work on substantially the same terms that you have described as 
pertaining to the day white laborer?—A. Yes; only a great many more are hired 
668a-38 
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by the day than there are by the month, coming from the fact that farmers do 
not like to have to bother their women folks to have to arrange two tables and all 
that; so as much as possible they let them board themselves, and they are usually 
hired by the day, not so much by the month there. 

S . Are they trusty as a rule?—A. As a general thing they are. 

. Work by themselves without slighting their work?—A. Yes; you can trust 
them pretty well. Generally pretty good to their horses, you know, and every¬ 
thing like that. Probably not as brutal with teams and one thing and another 
as you will find some of the whites. < 

Do they supply to some extent the deficiency that you speak of of the labor 
going to the town instead of remaining on the farm?—A. Yes; but they have 
commenced to follow the same practice. 

Q. They drift to the town, also?—A. They drift to the town, also. 

Q. Does the white man who works by the' month or by the day eat at the same 
table with his employer as a rule?—A. To a considerable extent. There are very 
few oases in which they do not. 

9 . (By Mr. Phillips.) But the colored labor do not?—A. No; there is no such 
thing allowed in the county whatever, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon a separate school for colored children?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What are your school facilities for both white mid black—are they good?— 
A. Yes. We can give from •> to 8 months schooling to all. 

Q. To all np to what age?—A. From 0 to 01. 

Q. Have you a sufficient population of colored penplo to have good schools in all 
localities?—A. No; there are plenty of colored children that have to travel A and I 
miles to get to their schools on account of the sparse population. Some districts 
will only have l colored schoolhouso in the district. 

Q. What do you call a district?—A. Well, our magisterial districts, answering 
to your townships. 

Q. So many miles?—A. Yes. We have no townships; we have magisterial dis¬ 
tricts. 

Q. Well, is that sufficient to give both the colored children and the white chil¬ 
dren good school facilities?—A. Yes; 1 suppose as good as could he devised with¬ 
out mixed schools, which would not work. Of course, for instance, if there is a 
schoolhouse in one district, why that is not made positively for the children in 
that district. All those living contiguous to it will be allowed to go to it, and 
then it is divided up pro rata lietween the districts. For instance, some of the 
districts have no colored schoo's because there are districts around them that have 
them, and their children are (tetter supplied by having that than they would be 
by having one of their own. They simply pay their share. 

Q. Are your colored schools taught by colored teachers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they well qualified?—A. Yes; I believe that our colored teachers there 
are pretty well qualified. 

Q. Is the course of study the same in both the colored and white schools?—A. 
Yes; just the same. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqciiar.) Is the school term the same in the white and the col¬ 
ored?—A. Yes; no difference. 

Q. Established by law, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Are vour colored teachers both male and female?— 
A. Male and female. 

G. (By Mr. Phillips.) Which predominates?—A. Male. 

Q. Which predominates in the white schools there?—A. Female—4 to 1. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, i Have you ever observed the qualification of the col¬ 
ored teachers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they good or indifferent?—A. 1 think they are good. I think that they 
are very rigid in the examination of a colored applicant for a school. He has got 
to face a pretty rigid examination. 

Q. Ana you have plenty of teachers?—A. Plenty of material. 

Q. To supply the want?—A. Yes. 

Q. How proficient do your colored children become in your school?—A. JiM 
like the white children; some of them pass away up; can go into any sort of busi¬ 
ness, you know; others of course are just the reverse. 

Q. Have yon any suggestions to make in regard to your school facilities for 
either colored or white, or amendments to your school law?—A. Well,this is only 
an idea: I would like to see some of the branches taken out of the public schools 
and something more directly liertaining to agriculture put in. * „ ., 

Q. Now, if you have anything to suggest uiwn that line, please do SO.—A. W««j 
I think that for the average farm boy it would lie f.ir better to give Mm an iue * 

Of botany and agricultural chemistry'than to teach him the languages. 
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Q. You do not teach the dead languages in your common schools, do you?—A. 
We do in our towns there; yes. 

Q. Well, I had reference to the country.—A. Well, a great many of our country 
boys go in, you know; go into the town; all that can reach the town school. 

y. To what extent would you teach branches pertaining to agriculture in the 
country schools?—A. Well, at least enough to develop a thorough taste for the 
studies; to make them interesting to them, both botany and chemistry. I would 
like to see them experimental, so that the children would be taught to know the 
reason whv plants grow, and all that, and what they were fed on. 

y, Would you have text-bookB on that subject or lectures by the teachers?—A. 
I would prefer text-books. 

y. And require an examination for the teachers on that line?—A. Yes; that 
would be my idea. 

y. Have you ever suggested that amendment to your school law?—A. No; I 
have never been in a position when I could; I have had no chance of offering sng- 


q. Where is your experiment station?—A. Our experimental station is at Mor¬ 
gantown. 

Q. You might briefly outline the work at your experiment station at least.—A. 
Well, our experimental station has spent a good deal of its time in what a great 
mauy of ns thought was foolishness, proving that lettuce could be raised success-' 
fully under electric lights, and mushrooms could be grown under certain condi¬ 
tions, and that cucumbers could be made in a hothouse—you could raise them to 
have them all winter—and a great deal of that which we all think would l o a 
great deal of benefit if we were all retired millionaires and were running our con¬ 
servatories. but we do not exactly see where it interests the fellow who has 
bought a farm and only paid 61,010 on a .$5,000 or $8,000 farm. We do not see how 
it is going to help that fellow out. 

q. You think it is not entirely practical?—A. I think that a great deal of their 
experiments are of no practical value to the farmer. 

y. {By Mr. Farquiiak.) What do you say to the practical feature of the anal¬ 
ysis of soils, independent of plant raising? How could you ever find how to raise 
anything at all unless you knew what your soil was and what it lacked?—A. The 
schools would teach this after thorough training. 1 think you can almost learn 
by the eye. If a field was very luxuriant in its growth, we would s ly there was 
an abuudanceof nitrogen in that soil; that'there was not any use of adding any to 
it. If the growth was very poor and scanty, we wouldsay that it wanted nitrogen. 
If tho fruit did not color well, why wo would at once think that potash was what 
was needed or phosphoric acid to remedy that; but 1 do not think that it is prac¬ 
tical to analyze soils, because there are so many conditions in one field. You 
might take a sample of the soil at this end of the room and at the other end, and 
it would be of a totally different kind. We have been trying that in the last year; 
sent a lot of soil samples down, quite a lot of them. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The experiment in the chemical laboratory is as to 
what the constituents of your soil are?— A. Yes; of course, every fanner has got 
to be continually experimenting. 

y. What do yonr farmers raise mostly upon their farms—those engaged in regu¬ 
lar agriculture?—A. Wheat and corn. They are the staples. 

Q. Are they grown pretty successfully in your climate?—A. Yes; both. 

y. What succeeds best in tho way of fruit in your locality?—A. Well, on onr 
uplands the apple and peach are the two great crops. 

O. What are yonr hopes for the future in the fruit raising?—A. We hope to 
make our county the greatest fruit county in West Virginia. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you raise plums?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cherries?—A. Yes. 

Q- With success, and pears?— A. Yes; the cherries with us come spontaneously. 
\\ e are in an upland like that Piedmont Valley. They have the same conditions. 
They grow up. Every fence corner has a cherry tree whether you ever planted 
any or not. 

Q. What kind of cherry trees?—A. Well, what we have are always sweet 
<*<*rjes, black hearts, gray hearts, and red hearts, and all those different heart 
berries. They grow spontaneously. 

y. They were hot there originally?—A. No; I suppose they were brought there 
rr ?\° ?? me sonrce at> d simply grew up. 

y. Do you not have wild oherry in that section? Have you what Is oalled wild 
° n/L~ A ' That h*s been nearly all out out. It grows up in very good shape. 

, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where do yon market your fruit?— A. Very much 
m the Eastern cities, Philadelphia or New York. Ocoasioaally when there Is ft 
failure in the West we go to Chicago and Cleveland. 
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Q. What are your facilities for marketing?—A. Our facilities are splendid. We 
get into Washington herein some 3 or 4 hours; get into New York in 8 or 9 hours; 
Philadelphia in abont 0; Pittsburg in about 6; Cleveland in about 12. We are 
located so that we cnn, by wiring, generally find the condition of the market, and 
we can ship from our place whichever way we want. 

Q. Do you shin, by express or fast freight?—A. Those who have shipments of 
any extent to make are using the fast freight. Those of us who have been small 
shippers, like myself, have the express; and there comes in the trouble to the fruit 
grower. 

Q. You may state that trouble, if you will.—A. In shipping a crate of peaches 
to New York, to ship by fast freight with the refrigerator cars costs 17 cents a 
crate—that is about what it costs—and if we put them in by express it costs from 
50 to 00 cents. The difference between the two is more than the price of the 
fruit. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) More than the profit?— A. Yes; a great deal more than 
the profit. It is so much so that one man can get along first rate and the other 
man does not get anything. That is the greatest drawback to the small grower 
that we have. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any complaint to make in regard to your 
facilities for shipping by fast freight?—A. No: not where we are able to have a 
quantity. The only thing is now to have a quantity. If wo are shipping 500 
crates a day—that is, a carload—we have no reason whatever to complain; but we 
can not get out if we have only 100 crates: wo are just simply left out. 

Q. How do you overcome that trouble?—A. We are attempting to overcome it. 
We planted last season some 10,000 trees, 8 or 10 of us together, at the same 
periods and at the same time, thinking that we would get together when this fruit 
will come to bearing and always can ship by carload. That was the only way 
that we could plan to get out of it. We found out, by plauting just a few acres 
and only having 25 or 30 crates to haul in a day, that whatever we can not sell at 
the local market we might as well throw away. The express company gets it all. 

Q. Yon can not ship part carload lots?—A. No; we have got to get carload lots, 
Our biggest growers now cut their own ice and ice their own cars and everything— 
our largest growers. 

<j. Has that experiment been operated long enough to know what the result 
will be?-A. Yes; 1 think that the Allegheny Orchard Company has proven that 
that is the proper way to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiau.) Where is the Allegheny Company located?-—A. Up in 
Hampshire County, right above us. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That is a company?—A. Yes; it is. We are all 
of us individnals. We have no company in our county. We are individual 
growers. 

Q. You expect to work together?—A. Yes; just simply cooperation among 
neighbors; that is, on the last planting that we did. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In other words, you entered into a sort of combine to 
beat the express company, did you not?—A. Yes; tried to see if we can not in 
some way save part of that freight. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How much land has this company of which you spoke, 
the Allegheny Company?—A. They havo now abont (100 acres. 

Q. Are there any larger plantations thau that in your section or ip your part 
of the State?—A. No. 

Q. That is the largest?—A. That is the largest. 

Q. And only (100 acres?—A. Yes; that is, in bearing. They have abont 1,000 
acres altogether. 

Q. What do yon chiefly raise?— A. Nothing but peaches; they are totally in the 
peach business. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How long since your section of West Virginia went 
into fruit raising?—A. It is not over 15 years since they commenced to plant to 
any extent. There was but one fruit grower in the county before that. That 
was Mr. Miller, and his sons now are at the head of all the fruit industries in that 
end; this Allegheny Company and all the others. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the natural conditions of soil and climate 
favorable?—A. Yes; very much so. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The inducements, of course, of forsaking general farm¬ 
ing and going into fruit raising are such as to make the fruit rasing somewhat 
permanent in your section?—A. Yes. „ 

Q. In other words,you are making more money substantially, year in and yew 
ottt, than you did before in general farming?—A. Yes; those mat have gone into 
it have more than doubled what the others have. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) I wish you would state to thecoramission whether you 
have any trouble in marketing your proilnct after it reaches the place of destina¬ 
tion. Probably you might describo how it is marketed at that place.—A. Well, if 
any of you have ever had experience in shipping to commission houses—I do not 
know whether any of you gentlemen are commission merchants or not—but I can 
just describe it, as I asked Mr. Miller one time about a certain party, and he says: 
"I think he will cheat you a little less than any of the other fellows.” That was 
the highest term thathecould got as regards the honesty of it. Well, no w, that isnot 
iny impression, nor was it Mr. Miller's. Mr. Miller just said that. I know some 
of them that are men of tho very highest honor and integrity—1 am certain of 
that—in the commission business; butitisvery uncertain,shippingtothecomrais- 
sion houses. 

Q, (By .Mr. Pint,Lira.) They make claims that it is damaged when you think it 
is not, probably; something of that kind?—A. 1 think there is more done in this 
way; That they have favorites, maybe tho canning houses; that they will often 
unload a fine car as being damaged, when there was not any damage. For instance, 
I shipped to a party 100 crates on a Monday to Pittsburg. Now, we picked on 
Monday and shipped Monday evening. Wo thought that we werealittlecloserto the 
Pittsburg market than anybody else, and I looked for a drop in peaches; I thought 
that the time had come when there would bo a drop. Well, those peaches arrived 
there and wero sold on a Tuesday. On Tuesday I shipped 50 crates. When the 
returns came in for the 50 crates that we shipped the latest day, I think that I got 
$1.50 a crate, but I was notified that the 100 crates had arrived there in tile glut, 
and I think I got about 40 cents; so I was satisfied that thero was something 


wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakius.) Did you investigate?—A. There was no use for me 
to go and investigate. ; 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make to better the condition of the shipper?— 
A. No; it does not seem to be practical. 

Q. (By Mr. FAityuHAU.) Can you not make those combinations among your¬ 
selves, on tho receiving and selling, and have a party in these large cities, a man 
known to yourselves?—A. No. Forinvself I have aliout solved it this way: To 
hunt out a man that I think is thoroughly honest—a commission man—and jnst 
trust him implicitly; just put the crop in and try to put it just about average; 
jnst slop the same thing right straight through; it does not do to go off and 
change your market every day or two. Whenever some other fellow offers yon 
some great big price, why, look out. 

(J. Ho is going to make it up?—A. Yes. It is hard to combine, for the simple 
reason that tho farmer is not any more honest than anybody else. If I ship my 
fruit first class and the other fellow puts all his knotty and wormy ones in, and we 
put them in tho car and pro rate them, you can see where the trouble is when 
they get down thero. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahkis.) You have to select your fruit when you ship 
together?—A. Yes; and that is a difficult thing to arrange. The fact is, I am puz¬ 
zled a good deal about it. 

Q. What are tho earnings of capital invested in agricultural property as com¬ 
pared with capital invested otherwise?—A. Through our section the landowners 
claim that about 3 per cent is about what they get out of it; that is, the land- 
owners. 

Q. Now, does that mean il per cent after a living is taken out?—A. No; those are 
the owners, not tho men that till. The landlord claims that he gets about 8 per 
cent; that is about all that the farms now are paying. That is on this basis: 
That the tenant will give him two-fifths of the products of the farm, and that 
those two-fifths will give the landlord about 3 per cent on tho money invested. 

Q- You might right thore touch upon the subject of crop sharing—what the 
terms are.—A. Well, that is the general way. The tenant finds everything; the 
landlord has nothing whatever to do, and the tenant delivers wherever the land- 
lord will say, we will say, will deliver two-fifths of the gross product of the farm,, 
not the not—two-fifths of the corn and the hay and the wheat. Tho fodder and 
straw, of course, is retained on the farm. But if tho landlord finds the teams and 
eV , 6 > ry ,.,\ 11 *' tl10 tenant gets one-third of the proceeds. 

Jv Who pays the expenses, blacksmithiug bills?—A. The tenant. 

o m ee P' n 8 U P the utensils?—A. The tenant, 
oneli if W ™ t e *tent does crop sharing prevail in your locality?—A. I suppose 


($ yonr ' aD d is taken that way?—A. One-half of the land, yes. 

n.t ' i y Mr ' ™ ar VUhar. ) Does the farmer or cropper theref umish his own horsee 

saftar .asssiT* ■* *"■ “• u “ 
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Q. Well, when yon said nearly half of the fanning there was based on this own¬ 
ership entirely of the land, the owner receiving two-fifths and the fanner famish¬ 
ing all the rest, is not that a pretty large average? Are there bo many landowners 
that have nothing at all bnt the land and the bnildings that cnh get two-fifths?— 
A. Yes; quite a number live largely in the towns. Our lawyers own farms, our 
bankers own farms, and our doctors own farms, and all of them reside in the city 
and own their farms. 

Q. That class of farmers have their workable implements and everything of that 
kind there on the farm and hold three-fifths as against two-fifths and the land?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is the condition of those farmers? Do they make money: are they pros¬ 
perous; do they ultimately get so that they can buy land for themselves?—A. Yes; 
I think that the most of them, when they get on a good farm and stay on it 12 or 
15 years, ultimately become owners. 

Q. There is not such a thing as store liens there in West Virginia?—A. No; 
none whatever. 

Q. Your people are in better condition than any of that class of renters?—A. 
Yes. As a general thing, the landlord, if there is any little something needed, will 
advance to the tenant. It is something almost unknown to give a lien on your 
crop; that is almost unknown. 

Q. Does the law in the State of West Virginia allow you to make a lien?—A. 
Yes; you can give a lien. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) What is called a chattel mortgage?—A. Yes; you 
can give a chattel mortgage. 

Q. Any form specially for a crop lien?—A. No; still I have known one or two 
cases where people were leaving and wanted a little, and that was done. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do the colored people do much farming on the shares 
you have alluded to, or is it generally the whites?—A. Generally the whites. 

y. Are there any croppers amongst the colored people in your section?—A. One 
of our largest farmers has a colored cropper, but he furnishes everything for him 
in that case. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to the taxation of 
agricultural property?—A. Well, that is the most serious matter, I think, that the 
farmers in our section have to contend with. The practice in our State is to make 
the real estate bear the whole burden of the taxes. If a man buys a farm for, say, 
$10,000, and he only puts $2,500 into it, he has instantly got to pay the taxes on the 
$10,000, if that is the value of the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In other words, ho has got to pay his general taxes as 
well as his interest for purchase?—A. Yes; he pays the tax, as a rule, on hisindebt- 
edness. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Well, now, explain how he pays on his indebted¬ 
ness?—A. Because, when aman buys a piece of property, say, worth $10,000, and 
he pays $2,500 on it, he has only got an interest in his farm to the amount of 
$2,500, and the other man has $7,500 in it, and the other fellow has merely got an 
interest in there as long as he keeps up the interest. 

Q. Is there anything added for interest on account of taxes on the note?—A. 
Yes. The farmer goes to borrow money and he will be told that he will have to 
pay 6, maybe 7, per cent, because the loaner will tell him, ‘ ‘ Well, I have got to pay 
1 ) cents county tax, and consequently I havo got to put the interest up to cover 
that amount. ” And the farmer has got to pay the higher interest just in propor¬ 
tion as the tax is higher. 

y. Then he pays a tax on the real estate?—A. He pays really the tax and the 
tax over again to the loaner. 

Q. Is this note required to be listed for taxation?—A. Our laws call for all 
evidences of indebtedness to be listed, but the fact of the matter is that they are 
not listed. The assessor as a general thing is a candidate for reelection and he 
does not want to have the ill will of this man. Tho man that loans money is gen¬ 
erally an influential man, and he does not want bis enmity or ill will, so he does 
not hunt him very close. 

Q. Yon spoke a moment ago about real estate paying the taxes so largely in 
your county. Is that because you have no notes or mortgages?—A. It is because 
the real estate being in sight there and having a fixed value the assessor simply 
goes to the land boo&and he gets all that tax in a fow moments. Hohasno bother 
with it, simply goes to the land book and it is taxed there. Once every 10 years 
we reyalue our lands. He does not need to have any bother about it at all; that 
is fixed up simply by the county clerk; the assessor has nothing to do with our 
land taxation; that is a fixed tax. Bnt the assessor, in coming around to get ail 
these evidences of indebtedness, never finds these people, and when he does iw Q 
then! they simply just refuse to list the notes and securities. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Then have they not a right to assess them according to 
their own view; if a man does not mate a list do not they levy the tax on him 
according to their own judgment, and then he has a right to complain?—A. Yes; 
but he can not levy a tax on notes or mortgages or that sort of thing unless hecan 
see them, you know. He has got to know. I generally say to the assessor when 
lie comes up to my farm, 11 There are the horses, there are the cows and everything; 
you value them, that is what you are here for. ” But when he goes into the house 
a man docs not open his desk and say, “Here is this mortgage and that note and 
that bond.’’ He does not show them. 

Q. He then has no authority to assess taxes unless they are of record, like judg¬ 
ment notes or mortgages?—A. No; unless ho can see them. 

Q. He can not make an assessment of what a man is supposed to have and then 
if he complains let him prove Ids assessment is too much; they do not do that?— 
A. No; they do not. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Havo you any remedies to suggest for this great 
deficiency?—A. The remedy that I would suggest is of a twofold nature. I would 
allow the borrower to simply make this a matter of record, and when he paid this 
tax have the State allow that to be credited on his interest to the other party. For 
instance, if I would pay the taxes on the $10,000 I would havo a right to a credit 
on my note for the tax on the $7,500. That would be one. The other would be 
this, that I would require that any note or any evidence of debt that did not have 
tlio assessor's stump on it to show that it hail been listed for the purpose of taxar 
tion would simply be declared uncollectible, unless it showed that it had the 
assessor’s stamp on it every year. 

q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That would be pretty radical?—A. I think thatwonld 
reach it; it is a very serious condition of affairs; I think it is the greatest draw¬ 
back that the agriculturist has to contend with; that is my honest belief, that 
there is nothing equals that. 

Q. Is there any State that has such a law, that requires an assessor’s stamp in 
order to make a note collectible?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Harris.) Who fixes the rate of taxation in your State?—A. 
The State fixes it to a certain amount. 

Q. That operates equally on all property?—A. Yes, all over the State; with us 
35 cents on the $100 valuation. 

Q, And the county tax—who fixes that?—A. The county then levies a tax; in 
our county it is 45 cents on $100; then comes in the district and school taxes, 
which are added to that; the district levies so much for ita schoolsand the county 
levies so much; we divide it up in several funds—a road fund, a school fund, a 
district fund, and county fund. 

Q. Who fixes the rate in your county?—A. Our county court, composed of three 
commissioners. 

Q. Elected by the people?—A. Elected by the people. 

Q. Do the farmers have representation on that court?—A. There are always 
farmers on the court in our county. 

Q. Who levies and fixes the rate in the district?—A. Our school commissioners. 

Q. Are they farmers?- -A. Yes; generally farmers. 

Q. Tho local tax is greater and heavier than theState tax?—A. Oh, yes; by' far. 

Q, And tho district tax is frequently greater than the county tax?—A. Yes. Of 
course our school tax—that is a district tax—is the heaviest tax. 

Q. And your road tax?—A. Our road tax is laid by the county court, but levied 
on the districts; it is collected in each district so much; one district may pay 10, 
another 15, and another 20, according to the needs of the district. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How is your poor tax levied?—A. It just goes into the 
general county tax. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no suggestions to make except the one 
you have just made in regard to your tax laws?—A. No. 

Q. Has there been any decline in the value of agricultural lands in your local¬ 
ity?—A. Since what time? 

Q. Say 20 years.—A. No. Land is fully as high as it was 20 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Philli ps. ) How is it compared with war times? You spoke of that 
some time ago, that there had been a great many persons sold out on account of 
the depreciation.— A. I had probably 1 farms in view, but the one I had particu¬ 
larly in view was bought ut $55 an acre along about 1868 and it was sold at about 
$28, and now has been resold again at about $-10, showing that $40 was about all a 
man could ever afford to pay for it at any time; that the other was too high— above 
what it would produce interest on. 

Q. Waa that about the difference in the valuation of land in 1868 and now?—A. 
Yes, 
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Q. There has been a considerable depreciation since 1868?—A. It is not worth as 
ranch now as it was in 1868, but it is worth fully as much as it was in 1880. Land 
is worth fully as much as it was then. It was the olasB that bought at that par¬ 
ticular time, just after the war, that suffered the most. 

Q. Is a farm worth as mnch now as it was in 1868 for farming, not fruit-grow¬ 
ing, purposes?—A. Yes; it is worth as much. There are two olasses of land; our 
heavy limestone soil s ure not particularly adapted to fruit growing, but they are 
splendidly adapted to grain and grass growing, and these are the farms that are 
on the market One at our place last Saturday—a rough limestone farm—stopped 
at $39.30 an acre and will lie sold again next Saturday at about $45 an acre. 

Q. What would that farm have brought in 1808?—A. The chance is it would 
have brought $60 or $70; because it seemed they had $3 wheat, and all a man 
seemed to want to do was to buy a farm, no matter what the price was. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Three dollars, worth about $1.50—these rates you are 
naming were based on the inflated currency at that time?—A. Yes; altogether, of 
course. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) A rather abnormal condition?— A. Yes. Lots of 
old men in our county that I have talked with say that land in that section has 
been of a certain fixed value for nearly 100 years. The best land would bring to¬ 
day $50 and $60. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Speaking of inflated currency, what was land worth 
just before the war, in 1838,1859, and 1860; about what was it worth then as com¬ 
pared with now?—A. I would have to speak totally from hearsay; but this class 
of land was sold at $40 and $30—about where it is now. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) What is the advantage of organization among farm¬ 
ers?—A. We have two that have amounted to anything in the county, the Farm¬ 
ers’ Alliance, which was very short lived with us: and we have the Patrons of 
Husbandry, which has had, 25 or 30 years’ existence, at least. The fanners that 
connected themselves with the Patrons of Husbandry, I think, improved their 
methods of farming, and it improved their methods of buyingand selling. 1 think 
wo bought fertilizers within 4 or 5 years after the Grange was organized—we had 
got the price down nearly one-half on fertilizers by buying in carloads; and we 
sold to some extent; but the great benefits, I think, derived from the farmers 
organizing are in the sociability produced and in the moral features. I think 
that is even more than the financial. The fact of farmers being so isolated caused 
them to become selfish, you know, and they did not care; men that were wealthy 
were willing to have a sort of run-down appearance about their concerns; and 
having committees visiting around Beemingly resulted in a general looking up of 
the whole business. For instance, if a Grange committee was going to visit my 
farm I would want to put in about a week getting ready to receive them, get the 
briers cut out, fences straightened up, and things of that kind. I think the farm¬ 
ers’ organizations are of great benefit in that way, as well as in the financial way. 
And, of course, when we meet and discuss and argue how a certain man would 
raise very fine crops and how another would totally fail, this means as much as 
the other. I think it betters the farmers' condition all right—that is, the Grange. 
The other one went right into politics and was apparently of no value to anyone. 
That seemed to lie the difference. The Farmers’ Alliance drifted right into the 
political feature. You must leave politics outdoors. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Were they divided in your region— some Democrats, 
Republicans, and Prohibitionists, or Populists?—A. Every kind. Everybody went 
into it. 

9 . They did not use the old organization in favor of one party, but they were 
going into politics?—A. They were going to be a great political party without regard 
to the other parties. We were going to be the party and get the offices. That 
was the idea of the Fanners' Alliance. 

Q. (ByMr. Far^uhar.) You thought there were more farmers than other 
people and the farmers might as well have the offices?—A. That seemed to be the 
theory. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any increase in the cost of production of 
farm products in the last 30 years?—A. I think not. I think it has been the other 


S. Cheapened?—A. Yes. 

2. By what means?—A. By the use of labor-saving machinery, 

2. Have you a pure-food law in your State?—A. Nofnot especially. 


A. we ougnt to nave one. t5 * 

Q. Why?—A. Because Pennsylvania and other States have pure-food laws, and 
th^grocery men in those States, if they would get anything that would not pass 
inspection in their own State—would be condemned or anything of that kind— 
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there is nothing to hinder them damping it over on ns where we have no law. I 
think the pure-food law should he general and apply everywhere. 

Q, Wherein is the fanner interested any more than any other individual in the 
pure food law, properly executed?—A. The fruitgrower, I will say, instead of the 
farmer, is interested very much; ho would ho, to a large extent, say, in the ques¬ 
tion of vinegar. The acid vinegars have largely taken the place of cider vinegars 
and cut the prices down as low as the acid vinegars are. So with all the different 
products of the fruit—sham butters that pass for apple butter may be pumpkins 
or turnips or things of that kind—and others that are adulterated in the same 
way. 

Q. Do you favor Federal legislation on this subject?—A. Yes; I do on the pure- 
food question. 

Q. Where would you lodge the power to execute the pure-food law?—A. I think 
it ought to be lodged in the hands of the Bureau of Agriculture. Still, I might be 
wrong in that. Everybody is just as much interested as the farmer. I do not 
know but that might be utterly wrong. The Bureau of J ustice, maybe, would be 
better. 

Q. Have you a law in your State to prevent the spread of disease among domes¬ 
tic animals and fruits and plants?—A. We have one for domestic animals; it is 
very limited. We havo none for plants or fruits. 

(,). Do yon favor such legislation?—A. Yes; 1 think thero should be, both State 
and national. 

Q. Now, yon may give yonr reasons for f avoringlegislation of that character.—A. 
Unfortunately, in our county, along about 1895 or 189(1 we discovered that the San 
Jose scale had been sent into our county. We could trace it to New Jersey, and 
it infested some 3 of the orchards there in our county. One of the worst was in 
the hands of a progressive farmer, and he has been constantly fighting it ever 
since, kept it in check, with no danger of spreading from his orchard, although he 
has not got it completely eradicated. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) What kind of fruit?— A. In this case the one orchard 
was a pear orchard and the other was an apple orchard, and also a berry farm. 

Q. The same scalo affects all these kinds? —A. Yes. 

Q. Does it affect cherries also?—A. Yes; all c lasses of fruit—plums and currant 
bushes were simply eaten up and destroyed with it. This one man utterly 
neglected his and the orchards all around him became infested with it. Now, if 
we had a law that would givo some one the authority to come in and say to this 
man, “You have to destroy these trees,” we could have eradicated it in the county 
and at a very slight cost. Now, wo liavo it in about twenty localities in the county. 
This season, with the aid of our experiment station, the farmers held a meeting 
and subscribed funds to buy material to treat theso orchards with. Some of these 
men wero not able to get their own material, and we are spraying and applying all 
different remedies that are known to prevent it. But ull this could have been 
obviated if there had been a law 10 years ago to provent the sale of any nursery 
stock unless it had been, I will not say inspected, but fumigated, because to say that 
every tree would have to bo inspected would t .o thousands and thousands of 
experts. For instance, a nursery that bad, gay 4,000,000 young trees in it, as it 
takes a microscopical examination to tell whether there is any scale present or 
not, you can see at once it would take a vast force. It would be a first-rate place 
for fellows who wanted jobs, because they would have to have hundreds of them. 
But they could bo fumigated, and that would make it certain that we were not 
planting disease when wo were planting the trees. 

tj. Can they fumigate so as to destroy the scale?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the nature of it?—A. Hydrocyanic acid. They have to have air¬ 
tight fumigation houses and they put the young trees in there for 10 or 15 or 20 
minutes, and that destroys everything that is living. 

ty. What method do you use in eradicating it where it obtains a hold in the 
orchard?—A. Of all the experiments wo havo tried we have decided that the best 
18 c , r ]¥* e petroleum right out of the ground. With us that is the most effectual 
and the least destructive to the trees of any. I have been advocating pure coal oil 
very largely in the past, for if it would not kill the scale, it would at least kill the 
tree for the careless fellow (laughter); but we find that the crude petroleum is the 

n according to our judgment, put on in the winter time. 

Vs* Spray them?—A. Yes; just cover it, have every bit of the tree thoroughly 
J° ve ™i and they will all be dead; but if there is one spot left on the tree un¬ 
touched and there is a scale there it all has to be done over again the following 
season. 

Q. It would require a very considerable amount to treat a large orchard?—A. 
y > "Lyttkea a great deal. Some of us have used as much as 20 barrels of it. 

Hi- (Byilr.A.L.HAKBis.) With good effect?—A. Yes. Of course we are expert- 
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menting, trying it out, and watching the results. I have been helping onr exper¬ 
iment-station people with the experiments. 

Q. Is the fanner affected in any way by large combination; of capital in the 
manufacturing industries?—A. We have found in the last 18 months that what is 
called the wire trust has been very much to our disadvantage. It has almost 
stopped fence building. We have gone largely into the wire fences on account of 
timber getting scarce, and the advance in price from 2 cents a pound up to 4 J cents 
seemed to almost entirely stop it. 

Q. What kind of wire?—A. Barbed wire was coming to be the popular wire we 
used for fencing. 

Q. Is that controlled by a patent?—A. I suppose there is a patent on that. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How is it in regard to nails?—A. Nails have advanced, 
but not quite as much as wire. 

Q. Have farm implements advanced largely, too, in the last 18 months?—A. No. 
There is some difference, some advance, but not so largely as the wire. That was 
the greatest advance, the most unreasonable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L.Harris.) That was the barbed wire?—A. The barbed wire. 

Q. Do you remember what brand you used in your locality?—A. We used what 
is known locally as the “hog wire’’—regular buckthorn barbs on it. 

Q. You do not remember the brand?—A. No; it is all controlled by the one 
company—the Gates. 

Q. The American Wire Company?—A. Yes; the American Wire Company. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does the price keep up?—A. Yes; it keeps up; and for 
the last 12 months I do not suppose there has been 5 tons come in. The people 
are simply letting it alone. It has dropped some now. They did take it up to 4) 
cents a pound, but the price they are now trying to get is 3} cents; but the people 
are not buying at that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris) What was the former price?—A. We got it by the 
ton at 2 cents, and 21 cents for less than a ton. 

Q. Was that at retail?—A. At ton rates it was 2 cents a pound. That was the 
lowest it came to. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have there been any corresponding benefits come to the 
farmers from these combinations?—A. Not any that we can see. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) If the farmer did not buy, what would be the effect on 
barbed-wire prices?—A. My impression is the farmers would have that in their 
own hands. If they would do away with our fence laws, that would do away 
with the wire trust as far as the barbed wire is concerned. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) In other words, is it possible for the farmers to freeze 
out the trust?—A. Not all; possibly that one. 

Q. I mean that one?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any law governing animals running at large 
in your State—domestic animals?—A. No; we have to depend on onr fences. 

qj. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I would like ask you^again, what is your opinion of 
these experiment stations; are they quite beneficial to the farming interests, or do 
they give as many benefits as they cost?—A. I do not think that they come quite 
up to their cost. At present farmers are having a better feeling toward the 
experiment station than they did have a very short time ago. 

Q. Do you know of any other plan that could be adopted by this Government to 
benefit the farming interests than through these experiment stations?—A. No; I 
do not know of any better. 

Q. You could not reach the same benefits through such associations as tho 
Grange?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not really the only way they can reach scientific experiments—through 
these stations?—A. I think that is the only way. 

Q. Are you not getting the advantage in West Virginia of the whole experiment 
stations of the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does yonr station issue bulletins?—A. Yes. 

cj. Are they pretty generally distributed among the farmers?—A. They are no w. 
The reason I have said that the experiment station was more in sympathy with 
the farmers of late came from this fact: That since we have commenced to hold 
farmers* institutes through the State and the farmers have come out and come in 
actual contact—not the farmers, but the members of these stations’ staffs— have 
gone out and come in actual contact with the farmers pud fonnd out what kind of 
experiments the farmers wanted conducted, and are getting their experiments up 
to suit the farmers instead of themselves, working on lines suggestedbythe board 
of agriculture, and so on, it is coming to give a great deal better satftfaotion than 
it did# from the fact that now, when we nave anything tliat goes wrong,.disease 
breaks ont among plants, or anything of the kind, these men will come right to 
the farm and conduct their experiments right there where everybody can see that 
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It is & general benefit. When it is conducted up in the laboratory you can not 
make the average fanner believe but what it is aU tomfoolery. But now they are 
going out right among the people. That is why I say there is a far better feeling 
existing toward the experiment stations than there has been at any previous time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In other words, you think there was among the old 
farmers an antipathy toward scientific farming?—A. Yes; no doubt about that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does your experiment station make experiments in 
the growing of grain?—A. Yes; that is, in the way of distributing new varieties 
and sending out certain varieties and quantities of fertilizers to be used, and sug¬ 
gesting different methods and having careful experiments made as to results. 
That is a practical way. 

Q. That is beneficial?—A. Yes; no doubt about that being beneficial. 

Q. Do they make like experiments in the growing of fruit?—A. Yes, in fruit 
growing. Both the panhandles of West Virginia, eastern and western, are the 
fruit sections, and in both the sections we are being gnided a great deal by the 
experiment-station people in our experiments now in reference to the coddling 
moth and different kinds of spraying. 

<y. Have you yourself been engaged in institute work in your State?—A. To a 
considerable extent during 18911 and 189?. 

y. What portion of your State did you work in?—A. I have been over as far as 
Greenbrier County and up about the mountainous parts of West Virginia, in the 
greatest part, about Upshur County and down about Marshall County and over 
in the eartom part—Jefferson, Berkeley, Hampshire, Morgan, and Mineral coun¬ 
ties; have been at institutes in all these counties. 

Q. From your observations, aro the farmers in your State laboring under any 
disability that can be helped by legislation outside of the matter of taxation you 
spoke of a moment ago, either State or national?—A. Outside of taxes, I do not 
think there is any chance to relieve all the ills of the farmer by legislation. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are yon affected by discriminating freight rates?— 
A. We think we are. We sell our grain largely at Baltimore and find as a gen¬ 
eral thing that grain at Baltimore and Chicago is very near on a basis, and we 
never could understand how the Chicago fellow got his wheat over there at the 
same price that we got ours down there. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That is, the long haul was the same as the short 
haul?—A. Yes. They complain that that is not just, but I am not able to sug¬ 
gest a remedy. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) From your observation what have you to say in 
regard to the conditions of those engaged in agriculture, as a rule, compared with 
former years?—A. In our State I think there has been a steady improvement. 

Q. You have some hope, then, for the future of the farmer, nave you?—A. Yes; 
I have every hope for the future, and I do not think there is any reason to doubt 
tlio future existence of the farmer. When he goes out of existence I do not know 
how about the other fellow. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii's ) You spoke of a discrimination in freight rates. As com¬ 
pared with Chicago what is the difference in distance from your section, of which 
yon spoke?—A. Chicago, I think, is about 900 miles and we are 100 miles, and 
yet the rates are about the same. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) Have you any competition in transportation?—A. We 
have two roads. The only place we can get any rates is where wo do not have 
competition. 

Q. A combination between the two roads?—A. Apparently so. 

Q. To maintain freight rates?—A. To maintain rates, For instance, that is 
more with the express companies than the railroads. We have the Adams Express 
and the United States Express. There is no Adams Express Company at one 
station, but only the United States Express Company, and yet there they, will 
gwe rates 10 cents lower on the crate—speaking in regard to fruit—than they 
will give us a few miles the other side where we have got competition. Some¬ 
times we have hauled our fruit down there, 12 miles, to get the advantage of these 


Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That is expressage?—A. Yes; and from noncompeting 
P 0 "™ we have far better chances for rates than we have from competing points. 
, 'Mr. Clarice.) Whyis that?—A. I suppose they make an arbitrary tariff 
tor the two offices, and agree, that they will not fight one another in the matter 
ot rates. They will drum for business, bnt will not nnder any consideration ont 
rates where the two roads are in the same town. 

t ou 8n d the other fanners there generally feel that the express rates are 
excessive and unreasonable?—A. Yes; that is the general opinion of everyone, 
erator ? y ^ r -^ rn * fc COTted by the express companies is it carried in refrig- 
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Q. It is not really as well treated as it is by the railroad companies carrying it 
as freight?—A. No. It goes better as freight. 

Q. Better and cheaper? -A. Yes. For instance, express goods will have to be 
handled the next day; refrigerator goods can be handled in a week, 

Q. Have you ever made a careful study to learn whether or not it is more 
expensive to the express companies to handle it than it is to the railroad companies 
as freight?—A. No: 1 have never given it a carefnl study. 

Q. They deliver it in less time, I suppose, is all?—A. That is all. Of course 
they will handle oue crate for us, or a thousand, whereas if wq, ship in a refrig¬ 
erator car we have got to have a carload. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon any trouble in getting refrigerator 
cars?—A. No; they furnish them wherever you order in time. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there a board of railroad commissioners in your 
State?—A. No. Tho only board we have nearest to that is the board of public 
works. 

Q. Is that a State lioard?—A. Yes; consisting of the governor and several of the 
other members- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Have they jurisdiction over tho management of railwaysand 
express companies'—A. No; their only say is in regard to the valuations which 
shall be put upon the railroads for taxation purposes. That seems to be the only 
thing they have to do. 

Q. Do yon not think it would be a good plan to have a board of railroad com¬ 
missioners in your State?—A. For what purpose? 

Q, For the purposo of investigating questions of rates and accommodations to 
determine whether they are just and equal and fair. —A. Yes. If that board could 
be invested with power to remedy, I think it would be just right. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you not had legislative committees investigating 
there in the last 10 years? Have you not had several reports to your legislature 
as to excessive rates?—A. Yes. Every year in the governor's message and in 
everything else they complained about it. 

Q. Yet you have no remedy in a State board?—A. No remedy whatever. 

Q. Yon simply depend on the protests and pleas of the public that go to the leg¬ 
islature?—A. Yes. We have no remedy whatever. We think we are treated far 
worse on the express business than we are on the railroad business. For instance, 
a shipper in Baltimore could put his fruit into the Wheeling market, and he often 
does it, at 25 cents; and we, 100 miles closer, would have to pay 50 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are not the farmers in your State numerous enough so 
that you can elect a legislature which will try to remedy this inequality of which 
you complain?—A. No. The farmers generally control the legislature, but they 
always divide on political lines. 

y. That is the color line very often, is it not?—A. No; we have none of that 
in West Virginia. There are very few colored people in the State—very few. 

Q. When you say political lines you mean on the lines of national politics?— 
A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., June 7,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WELLS W. MILLER, 

Secretary Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 10.1.5 a. m.. Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Wells W. Miller, secretary Ohio State Board of Agricnltnro,Colnmbue,Ohio, was 
introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. > Yon may state yonr name, your post-office address, 
ana yonr occupation.—A. My name is Wells W. Miller; occupation, that of a 
farmer. My home addresa is Castalia, Erie County, Ohio. My business address at 
present is Columbus, Ohio. 

Q. How long have you lieen a farmer?—A. I have been a farmer all my life, 
with the exception of 4 years spent in the Army and 3 or 4 years after that m 
mercantile pursuits. 

Q. You may state what position, if any, yon occupy in Ohio at the present 
time.—A. Secretary of agriculture. ? . 

Q. Yon mav state, if you please, how the secretary of tho State board of agri¬ 
culture! is chosen. — A. Shall I state in detail how we get onr authority? 

(J I want to show how the members are chosen for office.—A. I can state brieny 
how the State board of agriculture is organized. 
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Q. Very well, yon may do that. Yon may begin there,—A. The laws of the 
State of Ohio provide for the holding of county and district agricultural societies. 
By complying with the requirements of the law these county and district agri¬ 
cultural societies are entitled to send delegates, one each, to the annual meetings of 
the State board of agriculture which convenes in Columbus annually in January. 
These delegates from the different societies, together with the 10 members, constitute 
the State board of agriculture for the day on which the meeting is held. They 
select 10 members who constitute the board during the interim between tbe meet¬ 
ings. These are not necessarily members of county agricultural societies, but are 
generally, almost universally, prominent farmers from the different parts of the 
State. These 10 members who constitute the board elect such officers as in their 
judgment are required for the service of the board, and the rules of the board pro¬ 
vide for the election of a president, vice-president, and treasurer from the member¬ 
ship of the board, and the secretary and assistant secretary, who may or may not 
be members of the board. At the present time they are not members of the board. 

Q. You may state, if you will, what your duties are as secretary of the board.— 
A. The law of the State requires that the State board of agriculture shall hold 
annually a State fair or exposition. The statutes of Ohio also provide that the 
State board of agriculture, or its secretary more particularly, shall collect and 
publish agricultural and stock statistics of the State, both through a corps of vol¬ 
unteer reporters and through the township assessors and county auditors of the 
State. The law also requires that the Stato board of agriculture shall conduct 
farmers' institutes throughout the State. The law also requires that the secre¬ 
tary of the board shall be the inspector of all commercial fertilizers sold and used 
in the State. The secretary's duties are to see that all of these requirements of 
the law are complied with, under the general direction of the board, except so far 
as statistics and fertilizers are concerned, which are made the duty of the secre¬ 
tary and over which the board has no control. 

Q. You may briefly outline, if you please, the fanners’ institute work.—A. The 
farmers’ institute work was begun in Ohio in 1880, the State board of agriculture 
making an allowance of $1,000 to cover tho expenses of lectures and organization. 
That was continued 2 or ;5 years, and then gradually the appropriation was 
increased and the general assembly came to tho aid of the hoard in increasing its 
allowance for the encouragement of agriculture, so that the beard was enabled to 
devote from $3,000 to $5,000 to tho institute work of the State up to 1890, when a 
general law was passed providing for a per capita allowance from the different 
counties in the State of 5 mills, 3 mills to be used forlocul expenses of such farmers’ 
institutes as should lie held in the county, and 2 mills to be available by the State 
board of agriculture for tbe payment of its share of the expenses in furnishing 
speakers and other expenses. This law was amended in InAS, making the per 
capita allowance from the county funds of tho several counties 0 mills, with the 
provision that no county should pay more that $250, so that the State board of 
agriculture is now in receipt of from $60 to $250 from each county in the State, 
and the local societies in receipt of an equal amount for expenditureat home. The 
aggregate is now about $8,300 to the board, in round numbers, and an equal amonnt 
to the local societies of the State. 

Q. What body composes these local societies?—A. They organize under the laws 
of the State and the rules of the State board of agriculture by petitioning the 
board—not less than 20 petitioners—and are granted authority by the State board 
of agriculture; and if, in tbe wisdom of the board, institutes shall be held under 
the direct auspices of tho board, the institutes are held by the board or conducted 
by speakers furnished by the board, which makes available for local expenses one- 
half the per capita allowance; the lecturers are furnished by the board. 

Q. Do you hold institutes in every county in the State?—A. Every county of the 
State, yes; from 1 to 1, Tbe limit is 4 legally constituted or legally held meetings 
of 2 days each. 

Q. What is the character of the work done at tho institutes?—A. Education 
along agricultural lines. Our speakers are selected with a view to their capacity 
tor educating with their lectures and bringing out interesting and valuable dis¬ 
cussions among the fanners themselves. The liest work we ao, we think, is to 
encourage the spirit of investigation in the various localities more than the actual 
information imparted by the speakers. One of the principal requisites of a good 
speaker is to so outline his work as to bring to the front the best experience of a 
locality. Wo are surprised many times in finding the very best information in a 
locality that has felt the great need of farmers’ institutes. Among its member* 
snip we have found some of our very brightest men and our best thought 

Is this institute work oonducted alone by gentlemen?—A. You mean the 
local end of it? 

Q. Local end of it.—A. As to the local end of it, we are quite different from 
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any other State in that matter. We are very republican in that. ^Ve give the 
local societies a free hand to conduct their own institutes under certain regula- 
tionsadoptedbytheboard. Partisanqnestionsmnstnotbediscussed.norreligious 
questions, but the work must be confined to the farm and its interest, and in that 
the local societies secnre the assistance of some very estimable women, who pre¬ 
sent papers and deliver lectures. The State board of agriculture has not yet seen 
its way clear to employ women, although there is a call for them;- but there are 
certain reasons, which perhaps it would not be necessary to discuss here, why we 
do not believe it would be wise to send out women by the State board of agricul¬ 
ture, as we are organized in Ohio. There are States so organized and who con¬ 
duct their interest in such a manner that they can very well afford to have women 
on their list of lecturers, although someway a scandal has obtained in one of the 
sister States, which we have studiously avoided, and perhaps are severely criti¬ 
cised because we have avoided it so rigidly. 

Q. How many State lecturers do you send out?—A. We have on our list an 
average of 38. 

Q. Do they discuss more than one subject?—A. Yes. They are necessarily 
obliged to have from 5 to 13 topics that they can discuss intelligently and inter¬ 
estingly, because each speaker is usually on for 5 lectures, and it would be very 
trying indeed if he would confine himself to one line, although the speakers have 

S erhaps 2 or 3 topics that they can discuss more intelligently than more; but they 
ivide their lectures so as not to have less than 5, and usually not more than 15. 

Q. How many days of institute work is given to the session in the county?—A. 
Two days and one evening. Five sessions, a morning, and afternoon and evening 
session, and morningand afternoon session on tho second day, giving the speakers 
an opportunity to go on to tho next appointment the second evening. 

Cj. In addition to the county, have yon exercises at the capital on institute 
work?—A. Yes: we have at-tho capital what wo term a State institute, continuing 
two days, just previous to the animal meeting of tho State Board of Agriculture, 
which is the middle of January annually. There we have the best men available 
in the Union to deliver addresses, as well as our own people from our own corps 


A. Very well patronized 


of lecturers. 

Q. Are the institutes in your State well patronized?- 
indeed. The average attendance is about 4(H). 

Q. Is there a growing interest in the institute work?—A. Yes; it is growing 
remarkably ; and we have applications for several times the number that we can 
grant, and many independent meetings are held under the rules of the board. 
Such aid is given to the local institutes as we are ablo to give, in the way of liter¬ 
ature, documents, reports, etc., from the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. Yonlookupon theinstitnte workas being valuable to the farmers?—A. Most 
valuable; increasingly so. Some of our farmers are being encouraged and their 
work is being made more systematic, and the wide range of discussion has been of 
untold value, I think, to the farmers of Ohio. I think, perhaps, I should state that 
the State beard of agriculture furnishes 2 speakers to each institute,' and they 
travel in pairs. Not more than a week, however, do any 2 of them work together. 
That is the only reason why we have not been able to supply female lecturers, 
because they are traveling over the State in pairs, and the 1 male lecturer and 1 
female lecturer would not round up a good programme: while in other States they 
do the whole work from the institute bureau, sending out from 4 to 7 speakers, 
ono who acts as president and another as secretary, conducting the whole meeting 
from beginning to close. They have in some States one or two women who lecture 
on domestic science, etc. 

Q. Do you publish in your report any of the lectures delivered at the institutes. — 
A. Yes; we have a committee who select the best papers that are obtainable from 
the local speakers, as well as some from the employed speakers, and publish 
annually a full institute report, which is largely made up of the lectures delivered 
at the different institutes held in the State. 

Q. Are those papers confined to the production of onesex only?—A. No,indeed; 
very many of our best papers are from women, and we have encouraged the 
Employment of women by the local societies rather than by the board. They have 
an equal amount of money to use, and the board has always urged the local socie¬ 
ties to encourage the women rather than to send women by the board, so tnar 
man^ women are on the programmes in the Institutes qf the State, but not sent oy 

th Q. How are those lectures printed and distributed?—A. We publish 10,000 
copies for general distribution from the department of agriculture, feJMingtoa 
agricultural societies in the 8tate, all farmers’ institute societies in the State, ana 
alp farmers' organizations in the State of which we have knowledge, eaa « 
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balance ate held for distribution on request Thousands of the farmers send in 
requests for them. Then this institute report goes into the general yearbook of 
the Department, of which 24,000 copies are printed, 19,000 of which are distributed 
by the members of the general assembly, 5,000 by the department of agriculture; 
but in practice many of the representatives from the larger cities do not care for 
their quota for distribution to their constituents, and they are made available for 
distribution by the department of agriculture, so that the department really dis¬ 
tributes on an average 10,000 to 12,000 of-the 24,000 annually. 

y. Is there an increasing demand for the report of the State board of agricul¬ 
ture, including these lectures?—A. Yes; there was a bill before the seventy-third 
general assembly, the object of which was to reorganize the publication of all 
such documents. The committee asked me for information, and I asked the com¬ 
mittee to give the department 25,000 copies, because we had calls enough to dis¬ 
tribute that number, against the 5,000 which are now by law available, reducing 
the number available by the members of the general assembly. 

q. What is the cost annually for the printing and binding?—A. I am not able 
to answer that, because it is done by the State on State contracts. 

Q. Have you an idea as to the cost of the volumes?—A. No; I would rather not 
express an opinion about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In these institutes new and improved methods are dis¬ 
cussed, I suppose, quite prominently?—A. Yes. 

Q, Have you knowledge of the adoption of such methods in practice by farmers 
as a result of the agitation in institutes?—A. Oh, yes; that is brought to our 
attention almost daily. We have progressive farmers. Mod of onr lecturers are 
farmers. In addition to the farmers we have five of the professors in the agricul¬ 
tural college of the Ohio State University, and five of the station staff of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Those men are purely scientific. 

Q. Is there cordial cooperation between your State department of agriculture 
ana the National Department of Agriculture?—A. Entirely so; yes. However, 
there is not much cooperation. The laws have not been so framed as to make 
any considerable cooperation. 

6 . Each department, then, works on independent lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. But somewhat necessarily on substantially the same lines?—A. Somewhat; 
but it is true that there are no two State departments of agriculture similarly 
organized. Weliuvo, perhaps, the most complete department of agriculture, except 
one, in the United States, and that is Pennsylvania. 

Q. Does your board of agriculture encourage the holding of local fairs or exhi¬ 
bitions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And takes charge of them?—A. No; only in tho matter of providing rules, 
which the board is authorized to do by the general assembly of the State. Those 
rules are in relation to the abuses and the general manner of conducting the exhi¬ 
bitions. For instance, the State board of agriculture does not allow any local 
society to have any objectionable features on the ground during the continuance 
of the fairs—no sale of intoxicants, no immoral exhibitions of any kind. In that 
connection, if it is proper here to state it, I will say each local society which is 
organized under the laws of the State and is operating under the rules of the 
board draws a per capita allowance from the county funds of their several coun¬ 
ties, on the order of the president and secretary of the State board of agriculture. 
They are obliged to file with the board a statement under oath that all the rules 
have been complied with, and to make a full exhibit of all their transactions. 

Q. The State itself does not make an appropriation for the aid of these local 
exhibitions, then, except by providing that they shall have a portion of the county 
funds?—A. No. The State has made very generous provision for the State board 
of agricultnre, but not for the county societies. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhau.) Is horse racing in vogue at these county fairs?—A. Not 
horse racing that is understood to be horse racing at the county fair. The horse 
department is supposed to encourage the breeding of improved stock along all 
lines, and speed is one of the requisites of a driving animal, and they show the 
siieed as well as the style and action of the animals; but no pool selling is allowed, 
or gambling, or other violations of the laws of the board. We have what ar# 
called county agricultural societies in our State which are separate and distinct 
from those organized under law, and which do not conform in any respect to the 
laws of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In those are pool selling allowed?—A. Oh, yes. They 
are individual and separate organizations, over which the State board of agrioul- 

r? n no control-seeks no control. \ 

, Q-(By Mr. Farqchar.) The county allowance does not contribute to the 
benefit of these fairs?-A. No, 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How many years baa yomr board been in existence?— 
A. Fifty-four. 

Q. And from that time dates the beginning of scientific ipid progressive agri¬ 
culture in your State, I suppose, largely?—A. Scarcely from that. Ourreoords 
show that there were movements made in scientific agriculture as early as 1832 
by a few prominent agriculturists of the State, but they bad not unified their 
work so as to form a State organization until 1846, although they had made an 
effort for 2 or 3 years before that: but the State board of agriculture was organized 
in 1846. ,> 

Q. Has your board given a groat deal of attention to drainage of land?—A. No, 
not a great deal. 

Q. There is some need of that, I suppose, in different parts of your State?— 
A. Yes, but that has uot grown out of the action of the State board of agriculture. 

Q. Is it not necessary for farmers in considerable numbers, and sometimes even 
for townships, to cooperate to secure a suitable system of drainage?—A. Yes. We 
have very ample drainage laws in our State, which are executed by township 
trustees and county commissioners. 

Q. Thus making it somewhat unnecessary for the board to engage in that 
work?—A. Only in an educational way. The board has from its organization 
published important and valuable papers and lectures on the subject of drainage, 
and still continues to do that, but it has taken no advanced position in that more 
than other societies, perhaps, and individuals not connected with the board. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know what proportion of acreage there is of 
the swamp lands of Ohio? What is your general idea about it? Has not your 
State a good many, tens and hundreds of thousands of acres there, which by 
drainage could be reclaimed—fine land?—A. I do not think 1 would express an 
opinion on that. I do not think Ohio has so much of the unreclaimed land as 
other States. I do not know of a very large amount of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spoke about the ditch laws. How general 
have those laws been availed of in portions of the State requiring drainage?—A. 
Very general; almost universal. 

Q. You may state whether or not the State or the county in Ohio incurs any of 
the expenses of that improvement.—A. Yes; they incur a considerable part of the 
expense in paying the engineers, and of those employed, who are the commissioners, 
trustees, and engineers. 

Q. How is the remainder of the expense paid?—A. By assessment, according to 
the benefits supposed to accrue. 

Q. And the deferred payments—how is that arranged for?—A. By being placed 
on the tax duplicate, as other taxes. 

Q. Money, for the time being, being raised by selling bonds?—A. Yea. 

Q. And the property benefited taxed to pay those bonds?—A. Yes. In many 
cases the counties themselves, where the treasuries are in proper condition, pay 
the expenses of the improvement and collect on the tax duplicate as other taxes 
are paid, without the selling of bonds. 

Q. You may state whether yon have a similar law in Ohio in regard to road 
improvement.—A. Yes; general turnpike laws, and we have what is known as 
the 1 and 2 mile assessment. 

Q. You may state, if you please, to what extent that law is availed of?—A. Very 
generally. We have a very considerable part of the State of Ohio improved under 
those laws—the roads improved under those laws; that is, in localities by counties, 
some counties of the State availing themselves while others do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If you recall the features of the law, will you kindly 
explain what this 1 mile and 2 mile system is?—A. By petition the matter is taken 
before the board of commissioners of the county or counties through which the 
improvement extends, and if the prayer of the petitioners is granted by the com¬ 
missioners the improvement is made, similar in its details to the improvement of 


2 miles. We have two separate laws. 

Q. Within the lor 2 miles on each side of the road?— A. Yes. In many cases the 
cities at the termini of the improvement are assessed a very considerable sharo or 
the expenses of Improvement. 

Q. Does the board of county commissioners make these assessments?—A. » eH ' 
finally. I think very generally the assessments are made by the engineers ana 
sometimes assessed by committees, but the final work is passed upon by the com- 
missioners. , 

Q. To what extent have Telford or macadam roads been built tn ronu district 
in Ohio?—A. It is difficult for me to give a very intelligent answer to that,be°aM 
! we have in some counties almost all the roads improved under the provisions " 
these laws, while in other counties where roads in tne state of nature are pa* 88W k 
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are fainy good, the improvements have not been made. The result is that the 
counties which originally had the most impassable roads now have the best roads 
in the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have no general system of macadamizing through¬ 
out the State; that is left to the local?—A. That is left to the local option. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Well, those roads you speak of as being very good are 
usually stone roads, are they not?—A. Yes; broken stone or gravel. 

q, Are there good deposits of gravel generally throughout the State available 
for road building?—A. Those deposits are not uniform over the State. Some 
counties have ample supplies, while others have none. 

Q. Do the railroad companies of your State make any special rate on the trans¬ 
portation of road material?—A. I do not think they do. They transport a good 
deal of road material. I do not know that they make a special rate because of 
that. They make a very reasonable rate on road material, but I do not know that 
I could answer your question affirmatively. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who bears the expense of the bridges and the cul- 
verting?—A. Anything more than §50 is borne by the counties; less than |50, by 
the townships, unless in oaso of an improvment. The bridges are added to the 
assessment sometimes, but not as a rule. 

Q. Ordinarily, then, the land benefited pays for the grading and macadam or 
graveling of the road, and the county or township pays for the bridges and 
culverts.'—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any broad-tire law in the State?—A. On the 
improved roads; not on unimproved roads. 

q. Well, how do you make the distinction, because naturally if a farmer has a 
wagon he uses it on all roads, whether Improved or not?—A. He is not allowed 
under the law to haul more than 8,500 pounds on a wagon of a given tread over 
an improved road; that is, on the road that is improved under the law just 
referred to. 

Q. What has been the effect of that law in changing carriages?—A. It has had 
the effect of multiplying the broad-tread wagons very greatly. 

Q. Is it found by experience that broad tires promote good roads and protect 
thorn—save them?—A. Unquestionably. There has been a growing friendship 
for broad-tread vehicles for 85 years. 

q. Are they better also for the farm roads?—A. Very much better. Very many 
farmers now have no narrow-tread wagons. I abandoned my last one a few weeks 
ago. 

t). You spoke a moment ago of the Ohio State University assisting your insti¬ 
tute work in sending oat lecturers. I wish you would state, if you please, briefly, 
whether you have in the Ohio State University an agricultural course.—A. Yes; 
we have an agricultural course in the college of agriculture. There are two or 
three courses, short and intermediate and long courses—I think three courses—as 
well as special, veterinary, and dairy and other special courses. 

Q. Is there a degree conferred in taking either one of those courses?—A. Yes; 
in the fall agricultural course, and in the veterinary, and I think in the dairy as 
well. 

Q. Are those courses satisfactory to the agriculturists of the State?—A. I think 
so, very mnch more than they were a few years ago. A pretty general complaint 
wont up against the State University, which is the successor of the old Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College of the State, but recently the trustees and faculty 
have improved and enlarged the agricultural college so that I think it is now 
generally satisfactory to the people. 

Q. It Is well patronized—tne agricultural department?—A. 1 would not think 

well patronized for a State with the agricultural population that Ohio has, 
although it is growing in patronage and growing in the estimation of the 
agricultural public. 

Q- Does the college give encouragement to that course of study?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fault, then, is not on account of the college?—A. Not on account of the 
college, but more largely, I think, on acconnt of the expenses. They have not yet 
reduced the expenses at the university to bo low a point as they have at many of 
the other educational institutions in the State, therefore prohibiting or discour- 
a ?' n ?-at least, the attendance of the poorer class of farmers, 
boaril a* are t * Iose ®xpeosos; is it tuition?—A. Not so much tuition, but mostly 

Q Well, they give facilities for what we call “batching,” do they not?—A. Yes; 
Mt not elaborate facilities. 

i ey k* ye dormitory facilities?—A. They have dormitory facilities, but not 

j ens "8 nt all; really it nas not been encouraged very mnoh—not mnch attention 
given to that, not as mnoh as to the educational features of the college. 
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Q. Those graduating at the college, do they go hack to the turn as a rule ?—a 
Yes, as a rule. * " ' 

Q. Is the State receiving valuable aid from that education?— A. Yes; some of 
very best lecturers and workers in agricultural lines, while they have returned to 
the farm, are from those graduates from the agricultural college. 

Q. Is there any opportunity for employment on the university farm?—A. Yes- 
they pay a certain amount—15 cents an hour, I think—for such employment as 
they have for those students who seek it. 

Q. Then the course could be made comparatively cheap?—A. Can be made com¬ 
paratively cheap, and,, in fact, some students have been self-supporting; but there 
is not that atmosphere thero that there is in some of the other institutions. 

Q. The classics overshadow the agricultural department?—A. Yes; undoubtedly 
Q. (By Mr. Farquar.) Well, is there not enough of the general educational 
curriculum there in the university itself to carry the farmer all through and vet 
at the same time attend these agricultural classes?-A. Many of them enter th, 
agricultural classes for a year or two and then take up the scientific or classics 
courses-tbat is the tendency-ami drift into professions or preparation form?,, 
fesstons; but the gentleman asked me of those graduating in the agricultural 
college, about their returning to the farms. The greater number, perhaps chan™ 
their courses and finally graduate in one of tiie other departments. g 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spoke also of tho assistance given you by the 
experiment station, I wish you would state, in a brief way, to what extent the 
farmers have been benefited by the experiment station in Ohio.—A. The experi 
ment station conducts experiments along the lines of crop production, fertilizers 
and the study of the enemies to agriculture, and has given very much needed 
information along those lines, Liko all other scientific people, they are criticised 
by those who are not given to scientific investigation: but the feeling and the 
cooperation and the mutual good work done by the experiment station to the 
farmers is very greatly increasing. 

Q. Do they experiment in one part of tho State only, or have they branch sta¬ 
tions?—A. They have two branch stations—one in the northwest and one in the 
northeast—and the principal station is in the central part of the State, in Wavne 
County. 

Q- Is it anyway connected with the agricultural college?—A. No. 

Q. Yon are talking about experimenting in fertilizers, fu what way is that, 
experiment made?—A. By the application of fertilizers known as commercial 
fertilizers, and all fertilizers, in fact, on plats of ground on which are growing 
the different grains and products of the soil, and making very careful determina¬ 
tions and deductions, and publishing the same. 

Q. How is that publication rnado and distrihuted?-A. By bulletins, and dis¬ 
tributed to those who send in their names to lie placed on the mailing list; or 
public men, prominent men, or men with whom the station staff is acquainted, 
furnish lists from different localities. All others can he placed on their list by 
personal application. 

Q. Is that information pretty generally distributed?—A. Yes; pretty generally 
distributed. 

Q. Has the station the franking privilege?—A. Yes: being under the auspices 
of the General Government, aided by the State government. 

Q. Who makes your analyses of commercial fertilizers?—A. Y’ou mean the indi¬ 
vidual? I am charged with that dnty. Not being a chemist, I employ a chemist 
in the Ohio State University, who is Prof. N, W. Lord, a man of national reputa¬ 
tion, which is a very important factor with me in dealing with the manufac¬ 
turers and consumers, standing between them. 

Q. How is that report distributed?-A. Ten thousand of them are published 
annually and distributed, mostly by mail. It also is embodied in the annual 
report, of which there are 24,000 copies. 

Q. Does that give the actual amount of different ingredients in different ferti¬ 
lizers in separate columns?—A. Yes. 

J Of every fertilizer?—A. Every fertilizer in the State. 

How do you get your samples?—A. I have deputy inspectors of commercial 
lizers traveling the State all tho time and securing samples from tho open 
markets, not from tho manufacturers. The law requires that manufacturers send 
in samples to the secretary when making application for license. Those ate only 
used for comparison. The actual analyses are made from samples very carefully 
drawn from stocks of goods, supplies found on the markets of the State and in the 
hands of the consumers. My men visit every part of the State an9 gather sample 
„from every possible source, so that the report shows the reanlt of analysis of actual 
goods, which is very satisfactory to the consumer and entirely satisfactory to the 
honest manufacturer and dealer and not satisfactory to the other man. 
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Q. Yon speak of the fertilizing law. Will you state briefly the provision of 
that law and the penalties attached?—A. The law provides that the manufac¬ 
turers and dealers in commercial fertilizers shall, between the 1st of January 
and the 1st of May, annually, make application for license and pay fees for the 
privilege of selling and offering for sale in the State of Ohio. Twenty dollars 
per brand is the fee. If the application is correct in form, the license is issued 
by the secretary of the State board of agriculture for a year ending with the calen¬ 
dar year, December 31. They are obliged to affix to each and every package sold 
or offered for sale tho fertilizing ingredients, the amount of nitrogen, or its equiva¬ 
lent in ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash; and a violation of the law in not 
properly stamping or stenciling or marking their goods, or having less fertilizing 
ingredients than they claim greater than 1 per cent, subjects them to a fine of 
from $200 to $500 and to imprisonment not moro than 30 days. 

Q. Have you had any prosecutions or convictions under that law?—A. No con¬ 
victions, but several prosecutions; but before the matter got far enough to have 
a conviction, they have in every case paid the penalty ana promised to be good, 
and there have been no convictions. 


Q. Is the law satisfactory to both the manufacturer and the consumer?—A. I 
think fairly satisfactory to the consumer. The law is not perhaps absolutely 
unsatisfactory to tho manufacturer, but its enforcement has been unsatisfactory. 
But I think now it is very satisfactory. 

Q. Do you collect data in your office as to the amount and value of the fertilizer 
used in the State?—A. Yes; through the township assessors and county auditors. 

Q. Havo you in mind tho amount that was used, say. last year in Ohio?—A. Our 
records are evidently greatly at fault in that. They show about 75,000 tons, while 
private investigations on my own account with dealers and manufacturers estab¬ 
lished to my satisfaction the fact that in 1899 there were sold and consumed in Ohio 
fully 200,000 tons. 

y. Have you in mind the average cost to the farmer per ton?—A. About $17. 
y. It would seem then to be pretty generally used in Ohio?—A. Very largely 
used in some sections, and in some other sections but very little. 

y. Is tlio demand growing from year to year?—A. Yes. Three years ago, in 
1890, my estimate was 150,000 tons, so that if I am correct the increase has been 
or was 33.^ per cent in 3 years. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhak.) In what section of the United States are these fertili¬ 
zers mainly manufactured?—A. Tho sources of supply are mainly in the West— 
for the animal supply—Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City; and of the mineral 
supply, from Florida, South Carolina, and Tennessee, while the potash comes 
wholly from Germany. It is manufactured all over the United States, but on the 
Beacoast moro largely than any other particular part of the United States. The 
next perhaps would be tho cattle centers, or the cattle center, we would say, 
Chicago. 

y. Comes from the slaughterhouses and the condemned cattle?—A. Yes. 
y. Has there been much difference in the price of fertilizer in the past 5 years 
in Ohio?—A. No; not a very marked difference; a little increase last year on cer¬ 
tain ingredients. The phosphates have been growing a little lower because of the 
enlarged territory from which phosphates are derived—that is, mineral phosphates. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) I suppose you are acquainted with the subject of 
taxation of farm property in Ohio, of course?—A. Somewhat. 

y. I wish you would outline the metjiod of taxation in Ohio and say whether or 
“ ot the agri' u.turist has to bear more than his share of the burden of taxation.— 
i * 16 m W8 ot ' * lle State require that all property shall be taxed at its actual 
value. The values for taxation are fixed by township and district assessors. The 
property owned by agriculturists is assessed the same as other visible property—at 
us true value—as provided by law. Still I believe it is generally understood that 
H is not placed on the duplicate for all that it would bring under the most favor¬ 
able conditions of sale. I have no doubt that the farmers of the State of Ohio are 
paying an undue proportion of taxes, because of the fact that securities are not 
tll01r full value, or, in other words, they are not placed upon the tax list 
*v nae the farmer has is visible. It is not, I think, due to any superior integrity 
r honesty on the part of the farmer, but to the fact that his property is exposed 
o view and can not possibly escape the assessor’s eye, while stocks and bonds, 
moneys aud credits can and do. In the law itself, if it could be enforced, I see no 
the fanners should complain. 

nrst a there be any advantage in appointing instead of electing the aaseea- 
“* e y would appoint excellent men, it would be a great advantage to 
^pointed, because men who are elected as assessors are like all other 
j x ? are slscted—gmall officers—paid very small incomes and greatly 
nciiuod to favor the voters of their respective districts, 
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Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Does politics enter into the work of the assessor- 
favoritism?—A. Favoritism; yes. 

Q. Do you desire lo make the claim of venality among the assessors?—A. No; 
only that there are some very incompetent men elected assessors in Ohio, and I 
think there is no doubt that they favor their friends sometimes. 

Q. Is it an office that there is mnch renomination in—reelection?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you are apt to have a continuance of the same one that is in the 
office?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your means of appeals against the assessors?—At Appeal to the-board 
of equalization of the county. 

Q. In many cases is it successful?—A. Not many compared to the whole. 

Q. Consequently they feel discouraged and make no appeal?—A. Make no appeal 
as a general rule. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How often is yonr real estate assessed?—A. Once in 
10 years. 

Q. How often is your personal property assessed?—A. Annually. 

Q. Is thei e frequently a disposition on the part of the owner of intangible prop¬ 
erty to avoid the questions of the assessor?—A. Unquestionably; and many refuse 
to answer at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Whatdothey doif they do not answer?—A. The assessor 
makes such return as he can from the information he can secure and adds 50 per 
cent to it as a penalty; and many people, owners of intangible property, let this 
stand. 

y. The most of them do, do they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you any idea of the value of intangible prop¬ 
erty that never finds its way to the duplicate in Ohio? Was there a tax commis¬ 
sion appointed a few years ago to investigate that subject in Ohio?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon remember what their general finding was in that respect?—A. Why, 
that there was a very considerable part of the intangible property that was not 
placed on the tax rolls. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Was it considered that the 50 per cent would account 
for that, added to their own estimate—the estimate of the assessor?—A. Well, I 
could only answer that by supposing that it was when it was enacted. That is an 
old law. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Under tho taxing law of your Stato has the taxpayer 
an opportunity to swear off his tax?—A. Yes; Many times where the tax is placed, 
where the returns are made by the assessor and the 50 per cent added, or even 
where tho 50 per cent is not added, the owner of tho property comes in and makes 
an affidavit that it is too high, and makes his own returns, which is in many cases 
accepted. 

y. That is, really the whole end of the matter of taxation depends on the swear¬ 
ing off by the taxpayer?—A. That is the end at that time, but for a few years past 
we hare had what is known as the Tax Inquisitor Law. The counties are author¬ 
ized to employ a man whose duty it is, or whose privilege it is, at lea^t, to investi¬ 
gate on his own account the holdings of the citizens of the county, and if he finds 
that they have been escaping taxation he reports to the auditor the amouut, and 
the ma; ter is investigated, even though settled previously, and large amounts of 
property have been discovered through these inquisitors. 

y. Well, the.-e inquisitors then are officers uuder your auditor of State?—A. 
Auditor of the county. 

Q. Auditors of the counties?—A. Yes; county auditors. 

Q. You have no Btate inspection, have you, of yonr taxes?—A. No; we have a 
State board of e ualization. 1 think no State inspection. 

Q. Do yon not think that where there are claims of tax shirking in any locality 
in Ohio or elsewhere, that the public prosecutor, if he is attentive to his business, 
under the proper law could make all tax shirkers pay in time? is it not the laxity 
in the execution of the law that is the trouble?—A. That is the trouble. 

Q. The Innocent party must pay for those who shirk?—A. For those who shirk; 
that is correct. , 

Q. And that it is proper and just that the State government or county should 
protect the innocent taxpayer from the shirker?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that the remedy really that should apply in every county and every 
State?—A. I think that will covor the trouble if it cquld be properly done. 

Q. And you believe that in the tangible property of the farmer there he stands 
a harder tusk with the assessor than those that have intangible property that 


shirk? - A. I have no doubt of it ... 

Q, And, on the other hand, those that have intangible property can morereaditi 
pay taxes than those that have tangible?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently it is a positive injury to the taxpayers of the county?—A. 100 
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owners of the intangible property actually own their property, while the man who 
pays the taxes on his real estate is paying for the privilege of calling it his own at 
some future time. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do yon assess the value of corporations, espe¬ 
cially railroad corporations, in yonr State?—A. By a board composed of the county 
auditors through which a given railroad extends. Their practice is to assess the 
company so much per mile for tho main track, so much a mile for side tracks, so 
much for termini and improvements, and so much per mile for rolling stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you consider that a satisfactory way of taxing rail¬ 
roads?—A. I don’t think it is an equitable way as it is conducted. 

Q. You then favor a general law in the State in regard to taxing the railroads?— 
A. Yes. 

U. Rather than a local?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any amendment to the present law that 
you would care to suggest?—A. Oh, I do not know that I have. It is a matter to 
which I have given no attention for tho last several years. 

Q. You are conversant with the law known as the Nichols law?—A. Yes. 

(■)■ If applied to railroads, what effect would that have in assessing at the true 
value in money the railroads?—A. I think it will be very much more successful 
than the law that we are now operating under. 

Q. You feel like recommending the Nichols law as an improvement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any other suggestions to make ns to the amendment of the tax laws 
of Ohio either for individuals or for corporations?—A. I think that all property 
should be assessed according to its earning capacity—intangible property, stocks, 
and bonds. I think that the constitution of the State of Ohio should be so 
amended as to make it legal to impose a license or collect a license or control the 
sale of intoxicants. 


Q. (By Mr. Farqtjhar.) Somewhat after the character of the Raines law in 
New York?—A. Yes; something of that kind. 

G- Do you mean so that by such a thing as the Raines law you could get a great 
deal larger revenue than you can now, or would it have some public virtue fea¬ 
tures?—A. I think we would have a more responsible class of people in the busi¬ 
ness of selling intoxicants and that it could lie better controlled; and yes, if you 
please, a larger revenue would bo received because the business adds greatly to 
the burdens of the people of the State. I think tho Raines law in New York, 
however, is more abused. Perhaps a better license law need not be. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any knowledge ns to the drinking habits of 
farmers in Ohio compared now with former years and compared also with men 
in other occupations?—A. Oh, I could only express an opinion. 

Q. Are you willing to give an opinion?—A. Yes. I think the drink habit is not 
as great now among the farmers—in fact, among any class of citizens of Ohio—as 
it was some years ago. There are farmers and farmers, hut I think what shonld 
be considered farmers are not as a rule intemperate, and I think intemperance is 
not as general as it was some years ago. 

Q. Is it customary with Ohio farmers generally to furnish any kind of spirit- 
uous °r fermented liquors in the field?—A. Not among the American farmers— 
that is, American by birth. The Germans in some localities have beer; but that 
is not as general as it was 10 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you any organization of fanners in Ohio that 
uiscnsses those tax questions as well aaother questions pertaining to agriculture?— 
a. Yes; we have various farmers’ organizations. The leading one, perhaps, in 
numbers and influence is the grange, the Patrons of Husbandry. We have in the 
state a good many fanners’ clubs who discuss—these organizations disease all 
these questions, 

Q. Has any remedy ever been agreed upon by any of the farmers' organizations 
anu presented to the legislature for relief on the subject of taxation?—A. Not 
U P?P‘ n °i except that the farmers’ organizations very generally believe 
thoi/f 8 ? 0 i lse8 i and , intan ^' :, ' e P r operty should be placed on the tax duplicate at 
r actual value; but they have not agreed upon any formal legislation. 
cViioJi 0 . 68 th ? co ! l8 Mfution in Ohio interfere in any way with the taxation of fran- 
emsesproper?—A. It is supposed to. 

State?—A a ^es ^ >e6n amend the constitution in that particular in the 

Q- What has been the resnlt?—A. It has not been successful, 
rather no/unde^teke'that! ^ P roT * 8 * on t * ,e amen< lment?—A. I think 1 would 

Dlamt^JS 8 Ru . b j eo . t of corporations, please state whether or not there is anyeom- 
teansrwSS«!{L «/ armera , ln regard to discriminations or high rates of fare or 
1 ortation farm products?—A. Yes; that complaint is pretty general 
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Q. Has the matter ever been brought to your attention sufficiently that you 
oould give the commission a remedy?—A. No; I think I have not any remedy to 
suggest. 

Q. You have a railroad commissioner in Ohio, have you?—A. Yes. 

Q. For railroads and telegraphs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does he from.time to time lay before the governor of the State his reports 
upon the subject of railroads and telegraphs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not he has recommended any legislation along 
these lines?—A. No: I have not had any definite information. 

Q. The matter has been agitated, has it?—A. Very greatly. 

Q. For legislation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any decline in the money value of farm lands in Ohio in the 
last 20 or 30 years?—A. Yes; in the last 35 years there has been a marked decline 
in the value of farm land. 


9 . Is there an up grade at the present time?—A. I think there is. Not so much 
so in actual sales as in the confidence of the people generally—the owners—and 
there are fewer forced sales than there were several years ago. 

9- Was that decline in the value owing to a decline in the actual productive 
quality of the soil or from outside causes?—A. The actual productive quality of 
the soil is greater than it was. 

9 . How has that decline in values been brought about?—A. I think two prin¬ 
cipal causes: One is the appreciation of value of money; and the other the com¬ 
petition of the great West, which has been so greatly opened up in the last quaiter 
of a century. 

9 . (By Mr. Phillips.) You think that is the cause largely of the decline in the 
value of farming lands?—A. Yes: farm values in the Eastern States (New England 
and New York State) have depreciated much more than Ohio values have. I think 
that is largely because of the competition. They have suffered more from compe¬ 
tition even than we have in Ohio. 

9- Well, are farm lands now higher than they were before the war of the rebel¬ 
lion—the civil war—or was the war a factor in the enhancing of the value of land 
for a time?—A. The war was a factor, but land to-day is principally worth more 
than it was before the war, because of the greatly increased betterments. 

9 . Will it sell for more per acre now than it did immediately before the war?— 
A. I was trying to give an answer to that. Yoa mean in the same condition? 

9 . Yes.—A. In the same state of improvement? 

Q- Yes, certainly; that would have to be ascertained, to ascertain the value at 
different times—both.—A. So far as my knowledge goes. I should say yes. 

9 . That it is worth more now than it was at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, immediately after the close of the war was there a very considerable 
advance in the price of land?—A. A very considerable advance during and imme¬ 
diately after the war. 

9 . Had the money values anything to do with that?—A. I think very greatly. 

9- It began, then, to be settled more after we returned to specie payment?— 
A. Yee. 


9 . Then the war was the cause, in a sense, for tho advance in the price; the 
money conditions, in a sense, growing out of the war?—A. Yes; the money con¬ 
ditions growing out of the war had much. I think, to do with the increase of the 
value of the agricultural property of the State. 

9 . (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Did the increased demand for agricultural products 
immediately after the war have any effect on the price of farm products?—A. Un¬ 
doubtedly it did, very greatly. 

9 . Did it have any effect on the prico of farming land?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Taken all in all, do yon think the condition of the 
fanner before the war and his present condition are mnch the same?—A. No; 1 
think he is now in a mnch better condition than he was before. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Are there any abandoned farms in Ohio?— A. No; I have 
yet to hear of one. I think the farmer complains now because he feels that he is 
not as prosperous as he was at a given period after the war. I am explaining my 
answer to the question just asked about the relative condition of the farmer 
before the war and at the present time. I think that the condition of the farmer 
at the present time is greatly better than it was before the war. , 

9. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Do you think at the present time the farmer is in ipst 
as good condition as the merchants and manufacturers in your villages and cities, 
all things considered?—A. I think for a period of years his condition Was as goom 
At this particular moment I think it is perhaps not as good. The conditions are 
very favorableto the manufacturer and dealer in villages and cities 

time, and the conditions in Ohio are very unfavorable to the turner 


at the pf went 
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Q. To what do you attribute this unfavorable condition of the farmer?—A. Oh, 
the loss of crops in the present year, and to the low prices prevailing for some of 
the products of the soil at the present time, and the exceedingly favorable condi¬ 
tion under which the city business man is now conducting business. All of the 
merchandise has appreciated very greatly in value, which causes the farmer to 
pay a larger price for his necessities and the merchant is getting a better profit. 

6. Well, has not wool appreciated, too, in the meantime?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have not meats appreciated in the meantime?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What has caused this great advance in the prices of mer¬ 
chandise and manufactured articles recently?—A. Well, I think there are some 
natural causes, and I think there are some artificial causes. The trusts have much 
to do with the increase in values of some of the merchandise, and the conditions 
prevailing throughout the country have had much to do with it. 

Q. The reaction from the panic you think hud something to do with it, and the 
demand for more manufacturing on account of less production?—A. The stocks 
had been exhausted; and there seems to be a demand for more than the mills could 
furnish, and the price appreciated. 

Q. By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any knowledge as to whether or not prices were 
too low during the period of depression?—A. From general knowledge I believe 
they were too low. 

Q. Some appreciation, therefore, has been just and desirable?—A. Yes; but it 
has gone to the extreme and gone too high, as is usually the case; and is now, I 
think, settling back somewhat to normal conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon may state whether or not any of the articles 
that are manufactured by large industrial combinations are used by tho farmers; 
and, if so, what are they, and to what extent—fencing, roofing, or anything of 
that kind?—A. Well, anything of nn iron or steel nature—that is, manufactured 
from iron and steel— has been greatly appreciated, in some cases more than 100 per 
cent, and merchandise generally which tho farmers are under the necessity of 
buying has greatly appreciated and all building material. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Including lumber?— A. Including lumber. Lumber is 
about 25 per cent higher than it was. 

Q. What is the per cent of increase on nails and wire fencing?—A. It was 100 
per cent; it is now perhaps 75. 

Q- The farmers’ products have not advanced in proportion to this?—A. Not 
advanced in proportion. There are some lines or farm products that have 
advanced, notably wool and moat products, but they do not affect all fanners. 
Comparatively few farmers in Ohio have wool and beef to sell, 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) Are not the present prices of wire fencing of various 
kinds and also of nails and tin plate lower than they were 10 years ago?—A. I 
think I can not answer that question; I am not certain. 

9- Your comparisons, therefore, are with the period of depression?—A. Yes; 
with the low prices. I know that the low prices are very much lower than they 
were 10 years ago; but I am not able to answer your question. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the farmers of Ohio protected by any stock law 
or fence law, so that they can do without the use of wire for fencing?—A. They 
are not obliged to fence at all. It is a matter of choice with them whether they 
do or do not use fences. 

Q. Is thero a possibility, then, so far as wire for fencing is concerned, that the 
farmer may be able to do without until the price comes down to the proper fig- 
w t a ' * 3o think they will use as much as they would if prices were lower, 
out 1 do not think the farmers in Ohio will ever dispense with fences. They have 
rieen educated^ from goneration to generation to the habit of fenoing their farms 
8 .... 8| ail< t. 1 think they will so continue, although in some localities it is a 
8 row “fS practice to discontinue the building of fences. 

i „ Phillips.) Are domestic animals permitted to roam at large in your 
state?—A. No; only as many other things are permitted in violation of law. I 
suppose you refer to the law? 

9' Yes; whether there is a law prohibiting that?—A. Yes. 

r ' A" k- Harris.) Do you know of any combinations to control the 
&5 farm Vro&ncte, such as dealing in options and futures?—A. Yes; I know 
° n vS In a general way. 

if f have y° u to say in regard to their effeot upon prices of farm products, 
i I say that at times there is no doubt that values are enhanced or 
nails 0 * 3 ' “»*« aU time or for the average time, if you please, I am not pre- 
pared to say that they affect injuriously the interests of the farmer. 

W. It is only temporary, you think?—A. Yes. 
condi«™5« y°. u any means of gathering statistics in Ohio as to grain and stock 

uaiuons?— a. Yes; we have a very complete system of gathering statistics. 
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Q. Are those sent out to the public?—A. Yes. 

. Q. Does that have any effect so far as prices settling back to their normal con* 
dition?—A. Yes; there is a very great demand for our monthly reports. They are 
considered by all the dealers as being very valuable and worthy of consideration. 
They take every opportunity to try to get them at the earliest practical moment, 
and prices are at times affected by these reports. 

Q. But in the main supply and demand regulate the price?—A. That is my 
opinion. I think that is not the opinion, however, generally of the farmers of the 
State. „ 

(J. Admitting that that condition exists—that the farmer is laboring under a dis¬ 
ability, have you any remedies to suggest or have they discussed a remedy that 
you think is available?—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever given any consideration to what is known as the Hatch law, 
to tax? Would you care to express an opinion upon that principle of controlling 
dealing in options and futures?—A. I have never had any particular confidence 
in it. As I say, I am perhaps not representing the average agriculturalist of the 
State in saying this, but this is my personal belief, that it is not a crying evil that 
we need to pay any very serious attention to. 

Q. Do you know whether freight rates have increased any in the last year?—A. 
Yes; they have. 

Q. Do you know what per cent?—A. No. 

Q. What effect does that have upon the farmer?—A. It has the effect of reduc¬ 
ing the value of his products at their markets. Ithink much more can lie accom¬ 
plished in the management of transportation than in the matter of dealing in 
options for the benefit of the farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you ship farm products from Ohio east as cheaply 
as from Chicago, or more cheaply than they do from Chicago?—A. No. I will 
say this, that the people who live 30 and 100 miles east of Toledo are under the 
necessity of paying tne freight to Toledo and from Toledo to New York. They 
are obliged to pay the f reight from their homes to Toledo, in addition to the Toledo 
rate to New York, to ship their products to the seaboard. 

Q. Is the Toledo rate cheaper than the Chicago rate?—A. I think it is, slightly. 
I am not prepared to say that the rate in Ohio is greater than the Chicago rate, 
but it is greater in the eastern part of Ohio than it is in Toledo. 

Q. That would be one reason why your farm products are not so valuable in 
Ohio as they would be if you had equal rates?—A. Yes. The same in the West. 
And another reason is the great increase in production in the West that I referred 
to a little while ago in reference to the depreciation of farm values. 

Q. About what would be the difference, say, from the central part of Ohio to 
New York, and from Chicago to New York, in distance —A. About BOO miles. 

Q. And yet, in y our opinion, yon pay from the central part of Ohio about as 
much as they do from Chicago?—A. From Chicago: yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fak^l har.) Are you taking into account the export cereals, or is 
it the domestic consumption you are talking about when you speak of rates - 
through export rates in comparison with domestic rates?—A. I was taking into 
account both of them. 


Q. Well, your export rates from Toledo—rates to Liverpool on cereals—are you 
comparing those with the Chicago rates?—A. I am not certain; I said I could not 
answer about Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether the shippers in the interior 
points in Ohio ever have any trouble to get cars in busy seasons?—A. They do. 

Q. Does that work to the advantage or disadvantage of the farmer?—A. Disad¬ 
vantage, clearly. Very much of the cereal products of Ohio are shipped west 
before they are started east. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How far west?—A. As far as Toledo. 

Q. That is a through billing, is it not?—A. Yes 

Q. Would it be advantageous to require the railroads to make all their stations 
through billing points?—A. Well, no, I think not; not all the smaller ones. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiab.) You speak of the farmer paying this extra freight. 
Is Ft common for the farmers of Ohio to ship their grain to New York or any sen- 
port. or is that done by commission men?—A. That is done almost entirely by 
commission men. 

Q. So that the fanner gets the going rate for his grain where it is sold?—A. Yes. 

C$. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) But does not the buyeroften take more than is nee - 
essary sometimes in order to provide against the contingency of the obstacles he 
has to overcome—the merchant?—A. Yes. They make no secret of that in some 
cases; they say so openly, that they have to protect themselves in that way 
Ijecduse of the possibility of their being held up. 

< 4 . (By Mr. Fajkjuhae.) But has not your Ohio fanner got an advantage now, 
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with the purchaser right on the spot, ready cash, immediate on delivery, and the 
going rate of the market gauged either by Chicago, or New York, or Liverpool, 
over what he ever had before. Has he not got more chances for fair play now for 
the products that he has for sale than he ever had?—A. I do not think his condi¬ 
tion is worse now than it was. 

Q. Well, when you had to sell to the storekeeper in the early days, do you think 
the fanner had any advantage at all? Was it not all on the side of the store¬ 
keeper, the merchant?—A. Oh, no. I am not inclined to be a calamity howler. 
I am inclined to think the farmers are in a very good condition. Being a farmer 
myself, I think they have evils of which they can justly complain. 

Q. Well, if there is a discriminaling rate, is not the cut shared by the consumer 
with respect to that extra discrimination, and not altogether lost by the farmer 
or the commission man? Does it not come on the consumer finally?—A. Well, 
that is a very large subject. Where values are established, we have plenty of 
economists that claim they are always valued at Liverpool, and they make a very 
fine argument that if we had an export bounty we would increase the value of 
the home products by the amount of the export bounty: that all prices come from 
Liverpool. I do not believe that. I believe that all the conditions all over the 
world make the prices at Liverpool, and then we locally are averaged up from 
Liverpool. 

Q. And very often you have to sell under the conditions of a gambling market 
in Chicago or New York?—A. Very often; and sometimes, if you please, under 
the favorable conditions of a gambling market. 

Q. So that sometimes it is European consumption that enters into it, sometimes 
bad weather, bad crops, insects, blight, and anything else that enters as much 
into it as the Liverpool prices?—A. These things all help Liverpool make prices, 
and the weakness of human nature makes prices fluctuate many times quite as 
much as natural conditions; and the farmer does not always get the hot end of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeris). Can the farmer produce cheaper now than he could 
25 or 30 years ago?—A. Yes, by reason of improved machinery and appliances. 

y. Does the farmer use as much hired help now as in former years?—A. No. 

Q. Is there a demand for help in the rural districts':—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Has the price for farm help increased or decreased in the last 25 or SO years, 
per day or month?—A. Compared with 30 years ago it has perhaps not increased, 
but compare d with 10 years ago it has greatly increased. 

Q. Thirty years ago we were coming out of an abnormal condition?—A. The 
abnormal condition succeeding the war. 

y. Have you a pure-food law in Ohio?—A. Yes. 

y. How does that work—for the benefit of the community or detrimental to the 
community?—A. I think so far as it is enforced it is beneficial. 

W. State whether or not it is enforced generally in Ohio.—A. To some extent. 

Q. Is it a difficult lawtoenforce?—A. I think it is a very difficult law to enforce. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you consider your pure-food law as good as that 
obtaining in other States, or have you made some comparison?—A. I have not 
given any great attention to that, but I think we have a fairly good pure food law 
in Ohio. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) It is enforced by the food and dairy commissioner? 
A. A food and dairy commissioner, elected by the electors of the State. 

Q. Who appoints assistants in different portions of the State?—A. Yes. 

, Q- Have you given the subject of ,a national pure-food law any thought?—A. 
Some thought; not extensively. 

—Q. Are you favorable to it?—A. I am favorable to such a law and I believe that 
is where we should have the legislation. 

Q. Where would you lodge the enforcement of that law?—A. In the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture. 

Q. Have you considered or examined the provisions of some of the pending bills 
before Congress, and those that have been before Congress heretofore?—A. Not 
to ® n y g re »t extent, but their general features. 

U. As a general thing you favor the proposition?—A. Yes. 

W. Have you a law in Ohio to prevent the spread of disease among animals and 
plants?—A. Both; yes. 

i iu- enforces the law to prevent the spread of disease among animals?— A. 
l think it is not very rigidly enforced. 

W. You have a commission?—A. Yes. 

n t h® ®ni°rcement, you think, might be improved upon?—A. I think so. 

ri, commission paid a sufficient salary to look after-A. (Interrupt- 

mm ■ • Dk the commission is not paid a salary. I think the 8 members of the 
Mperim"°ts rece * ve only expenses, and they employ experts, men that conduct 
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Q. Ia that entirely separate from your department?—A. Yea; it is called the 
live-stock commission of the State: is composed of o mem be te appointed by the 
governor. It is in sticii repute now that I am informed that the general assem¬ 
bly made no provision for its existence for the succeeding 3 years—for this and 
next year. 

Q. Have you ever thought of any amendment to the statute of Ohio that would 
make that law more efficient?—A. Yes. I prepared a bill two years ago which 
passed the senate and would have passed the house except for unfortunate differ¬ 
ences existing between some of the mem tiers growing out of som'e legislation sought 
for one of the large cities of the State, so that it was not favorably acted upon in 
the house. It provided that the state board of agriculture should constitute the 
live stock commission of the State with authority to appoint such officers as it 
deemed necessary, using very largely the present law of the State. That is what 
ought to have been done because our board is representative of the different parts 
of the State and is always composed of very good material. I had in mind then 
the appointment of a State veterinarian with office in the department of agricul¬ 
ture who would be ready at all times to respond to any calls from the different 
parts of the State, and that matter would grow into a very considerable bureau 
of the department of agriculture. The principal officer of the present board is a 
physician with a large city practice, and I think he is not particularly interested 
in the work of the commission. The members of the commission are very esti¬ 
mable gentlemen, but the commission itself is not valuable to the fanners of the 
State. 

Q. Have you examined the national law relative to the prevention of the spread 
of disease among domestic animals?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to any amendments that could lie 
made to that law:—A. It is mostly prohibitive as to transportation. No. That 
is very good. The national law also provides for the cooperation by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States Government with State live stock com¬ 
missions where they are organized for cooiieration, which ours at present is not, 
and which we sought in the legislature two years ago. 

(y So to some extent you lose advantage of the Federal law?—A. Almost 
entirely. 

y. (By Mr. Farqi'har.) Does not the Federal law establish a quarantine for 
your protection?—A. Yes; that is largely its province now. 

Q. It is ail of its province, in fact?—A. No; not all. 

Q. Almost; of course condemnation enters into it.—A. The national law pro¬ 
vides for cooperation with State commissions in the matter of investigation and 
the extirpation of diseases, etc. The expense iB borne by the National Govern¬ 
ment, and would be a very great aid to the commission if enabled to cooperate. 

I think we have perhaps as iioor enforcement of live stock laws in Ohio as in any 
State. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) They make reports from time to time?—A. Yes. 
Don't ask me alxiut the reports, Governor; I suppose you havo seen tliem. 

tj. Have you a law in your State to preveut the spread of disease among plants, 
fruit trees, etc.?-A. Yes; they are working on that legislation now. They have 
had some laws in regard to that matter for some years, and this year quite an 
important addition is made to the laws for the suppression and eradication of the 
San Jose scale and other insect pests. 

Q. Have yon any amendments to suggest to that law fnrther than those put on 
the statute Wik by tne present general assembly?—A. I think that I have not at 
the present moment, but I had during the discussion in the general assembly. I 
thought they onght to add a good deal to it; but they are going in the right direc¬ 
tion. They have appropriated $15,000 and placed the matter in the hands of the 
board of control of the agricultural experiment station, and the board hits 
appointed an inspector who will inspect tne nurseries and orchards of the State, 
and 1 think that from that will grow a very good law. 

Q. Have yon any suggestion to make on your own account for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of agriculturists in your State or in your locality?—A. 
Nothing, except as to the more equitable enforcement of the tax laws and the 
transportation of products. I believe farmers have the same interests that other 
people have. ,. 

Q. The question of transportation is almost necessarily one of Federal legisla¬ 
tion?—A. I think so. w 

Q. Are you in favor of Federal control of our lines of translation?—A. no, 
except so far as rates are concerned—not ownership. . ' . _ 

„ Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to the best mean* for the Federal Gove 
ment to control as to rates?—A. Nothing more than your c ommi ss io n has airewv 
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passenger travel. That is pretty general over the State, 1 think, but nothing has 
been done for many yearB. I think the general feeling is that the National Gov¬ 
ernment should control the transportation of commodities. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is agriculture in Ohio variegated or does it run to special¬ 
ties?—A. Both. We have specialists and we have the general agriculturists. In 
Ohio it is generally mixed husbandry. 

Q. Is it your opinion that it is generally more profitable in the long run?—A. I 
think it is the safer for the average man; the specialist would better go into special 
lines. By far the larger number of people engaged in agriculture, I think, would 
better be in general agriculture—mixed husbandry. 

Q. Are as many sheep kept in Ohio as there were 15 or 20 years ago?—A No 

Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Because of the depressed condition of the 
industry. The industry is very much improving now, but they have not had time 
yet to increase their flocks to the numbers that they contained 10 years ago I 
believe that is the time you mentioned. 

Q. The industry was affected by tariff legislation, was it not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason in the high cost of lands or otherwise why Ohio may not 
have as many sheep as it ever had?-A. With present conditions I know of no 
good reason why Ohio may not have as many sheep as it formerly had. The mat¬ 
ter of making that an independent industry is affected by the high price of lands, 
but I think it is true that all farmers can keep a reasonable number of sheep bet¬ 
ter than not to keep them, under present conditions. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., June 7,1000. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J. WEDDERBURN, 

Correspondin'/ Seeretart/, National Dire Food and Drug Congress, and Master 
State Orange of Virginia. 


The Industrial Commission met at 2.35 p. in., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. A. J. Wedderbum was introduced as a witness, and, being first dulv 
sworn, testified as follows: 1 

The Witness. My name is Alexander J. Wedderburn. I am corresponding sec¬ 
retary of the National Pure Food and Drug Congress and also master of the State 
Grange of Virginia. I reside at Dunn Loring Post-Office, Va. 

, 9 ;. Mr A. L. Harris.) How long have you been master of the State Grange 
of Virginia?—A. Since 1894. 8 

Q. How long have you been secretary of the Pure Food Association?—A. Since 
its organization in March, 1898. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a publisher and farmer; publisher of the 
agricultural paper National Farm and Fireside at Washington and a farmer in 
Virginia. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the business of farming?—A. Well, off 
and on for about 25 years, and maybe a little longer than that—about 26 years. 
uT as 1 , d ® n “ fie d with the Grange before I was identified with agriculture, 
although I was raised on a farm from the time I was about 12 until I was about 
j o or lo, 

, 9; Have you at any time been employed by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Agricultural Department to do any special work?—A. I have been employed under 
i !* Coleman, Rusk, Morton, and Wilson us special agent of the Depart¬ 
ment or Agriculture to investigate the extent and character of food adulteration 
n re P or t* to all of them. 

,.**■ , ow * 0D 8 were you engaged in that work?—A. I think I made 5 different 
leporta. 

teration W ^ al A. 0° the subject of extent and character of food adul- 


a % £ n ? e “ e *ali or did you ever make a special report on any particular subject?— 
‘ 1 2 reports on speoial subjects while engaged on the other work. One 

10 “^ration of flour, during the present Administration, and the 
oiaer WM on the adulteration of butter and butter nostrums, whioh was pub- 
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lished by Professor Wiley, with considerable addition, as Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
12, of the Department of Agriculture, under the previous Administration. 

Q. Was yo ur report on the adulteration of floor used as a bjtsis for any legisla¬ 
tion?—A. Well, it was called for and published by order of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the legislation that followed was the bill comp 


t the proper 


branding of adulterated flour and the taxing of adulterated : 
flour bill gotten through by Mr. Gallagher and his associates. 

Q. Do you remember the number of that bulletin?—A. That was not published 
as a bulletin: it was published by order of the Ways and Meats Committee of the 
House of Representati ves. They sent for it before' it was published by the Depart¬ 
ment. and published it 

Q. In what year?—A. I think 2 or 4 years ago when that bill was passed—I do 
not exact'y recollect. I do not think I have had but 2 copies of it, and I do not 
recollect now about it especially. 

Q. We would like to have sufficient information, so we tan get hold of it.—A. 
There would be no trouble in that. It was published at the time the law was 
enacted, or just prior to the law. 

Q. In the Fifty-fourth Congress?—A. The early part of the Fifty-fifth Congress. 
Q. You may state, if yon will, what you know about the wages in your section 
of the State.—A. Well, we pay there 50 cents and l>oard for agricultural farm 
labor and 75 cents without board. Occasionally higher prices are paid. Of course, 
in harvest time it runs from §1.50 to §2 a day, but I am speaking of the average 
wages. 

Q. Paid in cash?—A. Yes. Very rarely, I think, orders are given now. They 
used to be; but everything is cash now. 

Q. Have you employment by the month?—A. Yes. By the month wages run 
about §12 with board, or §15 or §1<>; but it is generally by the day and paid weekly. 
O. Is the laborer frequently a married man?—A. Often. 

Q. Does the landlord furnish the tenement house?—A. Yes, where he employs by 
the month or year. In my home neighborhood most of the colored people have a 
few acres of land and have their own house. 

Q. Yon are sneaking of colored labor; you have no white labor?—A. Very little. 
Sometimes we have what you might call skilled labor: not really skilled labor, 
but a man who docs some work around the farm, such as digging ditches and 
wells and pruning fruit trees and things of that kind. He would get a dollar 
a day. 

Q. Is that colored labor satisfactory to the employer?—A. Generally speaking, 
yes. I do not believe our people would bo willing to exchange him for any other 
kind. We are used to him and know what ho is. We know he is lazy and good 
for nothing, but he gets there after awhile, and we do not have to pay him very 
high wages, 

Q. Do you find him trusty?—A. He will steal chickens and will pick up any¬ 
thing that is lying around loose. As one of them told me a few days ago, “ Don't 
leave your tools around; they will take them just naturally;” but he is the best 
laborer we can get. 

Q. Do any of these colored people farm on the shares?—A. Not in onr section. 
In southern Virginia I think there are quite a number who farm on shares, 
where they are furnished house rent and sometimes provisions. 

Q, As master of the State Grange you have been over the State?—A. Pretty well. 
Q. And are conversant with agricultural conditions?—A. Yes; notverf recently, 
but a few years ago I was very familiar with it. 

Q. You may state if there are any general terms upon which crop sharing is 
done. Do they share the crop or pay money rent or now is it done?—A. Not a 
money rent as a rule. It depends on what the proprietor and landlord furnishes. 
In some places, as I said, he furnishes the land; in others, the land and team; 
again he advances provisions for the man and his family. 

Q. Suppose the farmer only tarnishes the land, and the tenant furnishes every¬ 
thing else, what are the terms?—A. About one-fourth. I am speaking now of the 
tobacco section. 

Q. State what crops are raised in this section.—A. Tobacco crop. I lived thero 
for a good many years; what is called “South Side Virginia,” in counties south 
of the James and east of Petersburg. 

Q. Yon may state what share the tenant gets if the landlord famishes every¬ 
thing except the labor.—A- He then gets about one-third; bnt rather the general 
plan was to se! 1 the crop, take out the advance, and then the landlord would get 
his fourth for the land and the balance wonld go to the tenant. * 

Q# Would tb i landlord furnish the living?—A. He would advance itand charge 
Mm for it . 

Q. Take a lien on the crop?—A, No; I think the only lien laws we have in Vtf- 
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passenger travel. That is pretty general over the State, 1 think, but nothing has 
been done for many yearB. I think the general feeling is that the National Gov¬ 
ernment should control the transportation of commodities. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is agriculture in Ohio variegated or does it run to special¬ 
ties?—A. Both. We have specialists and we have the general agriculturists. In 
Ohio it is generally mixed husbandry. 

Q. Is it your opinion that it is generally more profitable in the long run?—A. I 
think it is the safer for the average man; the specialist would better go into special 
lines. By far the larger number of people engaged in agriculture, I think, would 
better be in general agriculture—mixed husbandry. 

Q. Are as many sheep kept in Ohio as there were 15 or 20 years ago?—A No 

Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Because of the depressed condition of the 
industry. The industry is very much improving now, but they have not had time 
yet to increase their flocks to the numbers that they contained 10 years ago I 
believe that is the time you mentioned. 

Q. The industry was affected by tariff legislation, was it not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason in the high cost of lands or otherwise why Ohio may not 
have as many sheep as it ever had?-A. With present conditions I know of no 
good reason why Ohio may not have as many sheep as it formerly had. The mat¬ 
ter of making that an independent industry is affected by the high price of lands, 
but I think it is true that all farmers can keep a reasonable number of sheep bet¬ 
ter than not to keep them, under present conditions. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., June 7,1000. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J. WEDDERBURN, 

Correspondin'/ Seeretart/, National Dire Food and Drug Congress, and Master 
State Orange of Virginia. 


The Industrial Commission met at 2.35 p. in., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. A. J. Wedderbum was introduced as a witness, and, being first dulv 
sworn, testified as follows: 1 

The Witness. My name is Alexander J. Wedderburn. I am corresponding sec¬ 
retary of the National Pure Food and Drug Congress and also master of the State 
Grange of Virginia. I reside at Dunn Loring Post-Office, Va. 

, 9 ;. Mr A. L. Harris.) How long have you been master of the State Grange 
of Virginia?—A. Since 1894. 8 

Q. How long have you been secretary of the Pure Food Association?—A. Since 
its organization in March, 1898. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a publisher and farmer; publisher of the 
agricultural paper National Farm and Fireside at Washington and a farmer in 
Virginia. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the business of farming?—A. Well, off 
and on for about 25 years, and maybe a little longer than that—about 26 years. 
uT as 1 , d ® n “ fie d with the Grange before I was identified with agriculture, 
although I was raised on a farm from the time I was about 12 until I was about 
j o or lo, 

, 9; Have you at any time been employed by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Agricultural Department to do any special work?—A. I have been employed under 
i !* Coleman, Rusk, Morton, and Wilson us special agent of the Depart¬ 
ment or Agriculture to investigate the extent and character of food adulteration 
n re P or t* to all of them. 

,.**■ , ow * 0D 8 were you engaged in that work?—A. I think I made 5 different 
leporta. 

teration W ^ al A. 0° the subject of extent and character of food adul- 


a % £ n ? e “ e *ali or did you ever make a special report on any particular subject?— 
‘ 1 2 reports on speoial subjects while engaged on the other work. One 

10 “^ration of flour, during the present Administration, and the 
oiaer WM on the adulteration of butter and butter nostrums, whioh was pub- 
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Q. That is the burning question?—A. I think so. Of course we have the ques¬ 
tion of suffrage, but I do not think they would have called the convention for the 
suffrage question alone, because a great many white people, if an educational 
qualification is made, would lose their vote; it cuts both ways: But the strongest 
white district went strongest against the constitutional convention, and the 
strongest black district went the strongest for it. 

Q. You do not think the color line has much to do with it?—A. Of course it had 
some, but not os much as the other. 

y. Does the value of your agricultural property keep up?—A. No, except under 
exceptional circumstances. For example, counties adjoining Washington have 
increased in value; valley counties and some sections where there have been agreat 
many mining industries established, and a great many people have come in, nave 
increased in value; but, as a rule, take the State over outside of these special locali¬ 
ties, property has decreased in value. 

G. What is the cause of that decline in value?—A. There are two troubles. One 
is the decline in the profits of farming, the decline in prices of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts; the other is that we have not enough population for our territory, and that 
population to a certain extent is kept away, as the white laborer does not come 
because we have the negro labor, and they do not mix very well. 

Q. Have yon any abandoned land?—A. No; I think not. There is some that has 
been sold to the State for taxes, but not what you would call abandoned land. 
There may be some in certain sections that I know nothing about, but the farms 
are generally occupied, and the houses are generally occupied by someliody. You 
rarely see an abandoned house. 

Q. Is there any decline in the productivity of your soil?—A. No; I rather think 
where the soil has been properly cultivated and fertilized the yield would be 
larger than it has been. I know it is absolutely possible, from my own experi¬ 
ence, to very largely increase the yield of farm products by proper cultivation and 
fertilization. 

Q. What kind of fertilizer do you use?—A. I used to be the representative of 
the State Orange for several years as agent, and manufactured fertilizers largely; 
and for my own purpose I use potash and phosphoric acid, trying to supply the 
ammonia from my barnyard manure. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhak. ) Is it a fact that the impoverishment came a great deal 
through the slave labor in the old days?—A. It came from most outrageous culti¬ 
vation. The fact is, they would get an immense number of slaves—and up to a 
few years before the war, when Peruvian guano was introduced, there was no 
kind of fertilizer, and they knew nothing about it—and go in and cut out the 
trees and dig out the roots and put in tobacco; put all the stable manure that they 
had on that ground and plant it in tobacco until it ceased to grow tobacco, and 
then plant it in wheat for 2 or 3 years, and then vary with corn and oats, and oats 
and corn, and corn and oats, until they killed the land; and that is the cause of 
the impoverishment of Virginia, as well as l can understand. I saw that system 
in southern Virginia when I was a boy, and I am pretty well satisfied it is the 
system they have tried everywhere. 

Q. Lack of diversity of crops and continuous cropping year by year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking all from the earth they possibly could?—A. And putting nothing 
back. Take this land I have; within 12 miles of where we are sitting I own a 
little property; I went there and found old-field pines, cut them down,got the stumps 
out, and fertilized it with potash and South Carolina phosphate—abost three- 
fourths phosphate and one-fourth potash; put it on pretty liberally and put on 
the leaves and muck I got on the land, and I followed that up, and can produce 
as good a crop on that little piece of land as anybody can. Other men who raise 
wheat in the county have done the same thing, and we produco as high as 30 
and 35 bushels to the acre. A better system than mine Dut a little longer one, 
would be to sow the land in black-eyed peases, or rye, or any other one of the- 

Q. (Interrupting.) The Vetches tribe?—A. The Vetches tribe, and then turn 
under the soil. You might call that simply using the green crops for improving 
the valne of the land, and it will do it much more rapidly than anything else. 
I have a neighbor who bought a field of 30 acres and bnilt a house 4 years ago, 
adjoining my land. It would not produco anything hardly, I do not think it 
would produce 3 barrels of corn per acre. He began by fertilizing it; set it out in 
fruit trees, and then planted between these trees this crimson clover and peas, and 
his ground is almost as dark as this table to-day, and his trees have grown into a 
magnificent orchard in this short space of time. Nobody wants a better or nicer 
farm. He is an employee of the Government and lives out there* His name is 
Snyder. 

Q. “(By Mr. A. L, Harms.) How much is yonr farm land worth on the aver- 
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age?—A. I paid $40 an acre for mine in the woods, bnt we are right at the station 
and have a railroad running right through my land—most of it station land. I 
consider it worth more than that, but the land between here and Leesburg gen¬ 
erally ranges from $100 to $125 an acre. It is a short distance and a great many 
go out there and are buildingup a neighborhood and community. It is just a little 
beyond Falls Church. I am only about 0 miles from there. 

Q. Have yon any knowledge ot the value of the lands in the tobacco portion of 
the State?—A. I bought land there some years ago at anywhere from $2 to $10 an 
acre, and I expect the same could be done to-day. Thousands of acres were for 
sale there a few years ago, when I went down there often, at less than the cost of 
the improvements. 

Q. Improved land?—A. Yes; and the improvements were much more valuable 
than the land cost if you had to put them up. 

Q. Do you know how many pounds of tobacco that land would produce?—A. 
That would depend entirely on the cultivation and the amount of fertilizer put on 
it. Some sections of that country—take it around Danville—I suppose lands have 
gone tip materially; they have gone into the bright or yellow tobacco culture. 
The section of the State I was more familiar with was Lnnenberg and Charlotte 
counties. Near Petersburg and Dinwiddie they raised the shipping tobacco—and 
good tobacco, too—but the yield, I think, was—probably a fair average on a good 
piece of land would be a quarter of a pound to the hill—for the heavy shipping 
tobacco, you know. I guess you had better say about 5 plants to the pound. Of 
course the negroes who did not cultivate well or the slovenly farmers did not get 
anything like that, but I am speaking of a good farm, fair land, well fertilized and 
properly cultivated. 

Q. Is the state of agriculture improving down there?—A. I could not answer. 

I have not been there for some little time, In our northern section I would say it 
is, decidedly. 

Q. What is the value of farm lands in other portions of the State?—A. The val¬ 
ley lands have always been high. They rnn. according to the distance from the 
railroad, from $25 to $100 an acre, from oneend of the valley to the other. Loudoun 
County land runs from $40 to $50 and maybe $60 around villages and towns. 
Lands in Prince William County, within ill) miles of Washington, have sold at 
auction for less than $1 an acre in the last few years. 

y. (By Mr. Fakouhah.) What is the reason of the low price?—A. Take for 
example Bristow Station and NoaksvilleStation, a few years ago—12 or 15, maybe— 
the land was valueless. Northern settlers came in there and went to improving 
their land and raising grass, and now instead of buying hundreds of tons of hay 
as they did then, they ship hundreds of tons. The land has increased largely in 
value. It is all susceptible of improvement. Those cheap lands lie 5 or 6 miles from 
tho depot—men came in there with sawmills and bought it, giving $2 and $5 an 
acre, cut oft' the heavy timber, and sold the land for anything they could get, as 
1 say, tor $1 an acre, and glad to get rid of it: did not want to cultivate it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkis.) Could dairies be established?—A. It would make 
fine dairy land. 

C. Would dairying be profitable?—A. From here t.o Leesburg, from here up to 
Manassas, I think, thousands of gallons of milk are shipped into the city here 
every day. There is no creamery business done. One or two started in Loudoun 
County, but I do not think they proved successful. 

Q* Is all the land occupied thatcould lie used profita : >iy for dairying?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Is there not a future, then?—A. An immense future, if we could just get the 
peoplo to come there and settle; if we could only get them to understand that we 
have the lands, right under the shadow of the Capitol, almost as cheap as they 
CH 'od got them by going thousands of miles away. 

O. Where did the farmers come from who settled in the neighborhood of Bristow 
btation?—A. I do not know. I know that there are some Iowa farmers and some 
troin New York. They were in the grange. And I know there were one or two 
' farmers. Mr. Dodge was from Ohio. 

SI. Has tho investment been a profitable one to them?—A, I would not like to 
answer that, because I do not know; I hope so. Mr. Dodge is a practical and a 
prosperous farmer and seems to be well to do. Mr. Dodge was at Manassas, Mr. 
Mellon was at Nokesville, and Mr. Smith was there. But these two men—I recall 

< ! r *! ame8 an ^ recollect their farms—have fine farms. 

W' Are they pretty largely engaged in stock raising?—A. I don't think they 
raiBe stock very much; raise grass more than anything else. They sell grass, 
l aon t recollect positively what they do. bnt I know they make hay around Nokee- 
vuie, and I think Mellon made a great deal of it. Mr. Dodge has a fine place at 
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Q. Have yon any organizations of fanners in Virginia?—A. Practically none.' 
We had the Grange at one time very largely organized, but it got into politics 
and broke np, and then we tried to keep it up for a number of years, but it is 
practically out of existence. 

Q. Did you have the Farmers’ Alliance at any time?—A. Yes; that went the 
same road, only a little quicker. 

Q. Do you have any farmers’ clubs?—A. Occasionally, here and there. The 
Horticultural Society is, I think, the only thing that is practically keeping up an 
existence in the State now. We have several very fine fanners’ clul)B; one in 
Fairfax County near the Mount Vernon place, called the Woodlawn Club, princi¬ 
pally people who emigrated from New Jersey, (Quakers; fine, elegant character of 
people, wno have been there ever since before the war; bought some of the original 
Mount Vernon estate; thrifty, intelligent, industrious, and successful farmers. 
I know little about the neighborhood, but I know something of the people, and 
know them to be just what I have described them to be. 


Q. You think there is a general improvement among the farmers?—A. Yes; 
of course there is an improvement, and yet there has been a change of farms, and 
a change of men. Property has been improved in certain sections. I am shaking 
principally of my own section. Of course we have the advantage of Washington: 
but as a rule I do not think the farmers have made much money , and they have had 
to be very economical and forced not to buy what they would like, because they do 
not have the means to pay for it. 

Q. Is the cost of production too high for profit?—A. Absolutely; not only the 
cost of production, but tho cost of everything that is used in the production. 
The farmer has had to pay a tremendous high price for every thing. Ho has had to 
pay the price of the product manufactured in this country and protected by what I 
consider an unjust Federal law; ho has been made to pay more than the real value 
of the product simply because the law enabled the other man to charge it; and he 
has had to sell in a market which gave the other man the privilege of getting his 
products, especially his staple products, at a price that the world gives—that was 
fixed in the world's markets 


Q. Now, the products that he bought, that have been high, what did they consist 
of?—A. Take barbed wire, for example; take every farm implement, for example; 
take all that he wears and everything he uses on his farm, and building material. 
Take glass. I have bought 50 or 00 windows for my house this year. If I had 
bought them 2 years ago they would have cost me, I think, at least one-third less. 
I know that the price has increased at least SO per cent. On the barbed wire that I 
bought 2 years ago and some this year—not only barbed, but plain wire, wire 
fencing—the price had been advanced from $3 to $ I. It has fallon to §3 now, but, 
alas, I have bought mine. There has been an advanco of 75 to SO per cent in tho 
last 2 years on the price of plows, and on the price of everything—every man- 
nfactnred product that comes under the protective-tariff laws of the United 
States, so far as I am able to find out. 

Q, What is the price of your feuciug wire usfed 1 year ago?—A. A year ago 
the price had gotten np, but before they formed th's combination called the Steel 
Trust I purchased wire at about §2 a hundred. The last I bought cost me §8.50, 
and it then went np to :,4. I understand it is now down to §3. My merchant told 
me that a day or two ago. 

Q. There is no additional tariff on wire.—A. Probably not. That is a combina¬ 
tion. Bat there is upon steel and its products, is there not? 

Q. (By Mr. Farvuhar.) Is wire a patented article?—A. A great many patents. 

Q. On steel wire?—A. I say there are a great many different kinds. 

Q. The barbed wire usually that the farmers desire is a patented article, is it 
not?—A. I do not know. I presume so. But the same product that sold for §2 
was raised afterwards to $1. I think that was due to the combination principally, 
and it is now, as I said, selling for §3 per 100 pounds. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, j Will they be able to maintain those prices?—A. I 
hope not. I do not want them to lose anything, but I hope they will not keep them 
np, because we can split rails and put them on the place at a less rate than we can 
bny at §1 a hundred pounds, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Yon speak of articles that enter into the family being 
raised in price to the consumer by an unjust tariff. Is sugar raised? Is your 
clothing raised? Boots and shoes raised?—A. On boots and shoes I do not think 
there is any tariff. The sugar combination is all in the hands of one party, as I 
understand it, and they raise and lower it to suit themselves. 

Q. Do you not get cheaper sugar now than yon ever did?—A. Oh,Ho. I do not 
see that it is any cheaper. I am not a chemist and do not know whether It is any 
purer; and it is not any cheaper. I think it is a little higher than it has hem. « 
certainly raised for a time about three-quarters of a cent retail. 
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Q, (By Mr. Clarks. ) I will ask yon with what period you are making yonrcom¬ 
parison on sugar?—A. Probably 3 or 4 years ago it was down and retailed at 3 
cents, and got up to 0 and (U at one time, and now I think it is probably 54 or 8 
cents, according to the quantity in which you buy it. 

Q, You know under the tariff of 181)0, commonly called the McKinley tariff, 
sugar came in free of duty?—A. Yes. 

q. And then there was a duty placed on it by the next tariff, commonly called 
the Wilson tariff, and that duty or some similar duty has been continued since?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you making your comparison of the present price with the priceunderthe 
tariff of 1880 or that of 1894?—A. The fact of the business is I am getting a little 
beyond my depth, and I do not like to talk about these things; but my general 
impression is I paid at one time as low as 5 cents for my sugar, and it costs me 6 
about now. 

y. Have you made any investigation in Virginia ns to the feasibility of growing 
tbo sugar beet there and making your own sugar?—A. There was some made 
around Winchester, and the analysis of the beets as sent to the Department, I 
understand, was very satisfactory. Thero was some talk at Fredericksburg of 
establishing a beet factory, but 1 do not know what it has come to. I have raised 
some beets from the seed sent me by Dr. Wiley. They were very fine and nice. 

I sent them samples, but not being fixed to go into that business I never asked him 
what the result of the analysis was. 

Q. There is no sugar-beet industry in Virginia now that you know of?—A. No. 
Dr. Wiley told me at one time that he rather thought that, except around Win¬ 
chester and around that belt of the State, Virginia was rather out of the line. 

q. 1b there much wheat grown in Virginia?—A. I do not know. There is a 
good ileal in the valley of Virginia and through the Piedmont section and some 
little in southern Virginia. 

y. Any in Alexandria and Loudonn counties?— A. In Loudoun, alittle. Corn is 
the principal Loudoun product , and in Alexandria 1 do not know of any wheat. A 
little wheat is raised in Fairfax County. Wheat doe not pay ns at all. 

Q. Are you acquainted in western Maryland?-A. Yes. I understand that in 
tliis portion of Maryland adjacent to the District. Washington and Montgomery, 
thoy raise very fine wheat crops. 

y", Is there not a great similarity between your soil and theirs and your climate 
and theirs?—A. Very much the same thing. 1 stated that we had raised to my 
knowledge as high as 35 bushels per aero of wheat in Fairfax County, within a 
few miles of Georgetown. 

y. Is agreatdeai of your farming carriedoti by machinery?—A. No; our farms 
are not large. We use the mower and reaper and thrashing machine and plow. 
We have the binder in the larger wheat-growing sections, where a man raises 300 
or 19) bushels. That is about the largest amount with us. 

y. Cultivators and seeders aro used, 1 suppose?—A. Yes; we use the grain drill. 
Of course we buy for our gardens and farms the latest, improved plows and culti¬ 
vators we can get. 

q. Hoes, spades, and shovels aro in universal use?—A. Yes; those are old means. 
I supposed you refered to those used on bonanza farms, etc. We have all those, of 
course. Our people try to use the very best they can get. 

y. Do you know how the prices of thoseimplementsandallordinaryimplements 
like plows, harrows, etc., compare with those of, say, S3 years ago?—A. No: I do 
not recollect. I know that the plows and most of the steel implements are higher 
than they wore 3 to 6 years ago. 

q. Do you know whether the prices it or 4 years ago were remunerative or not?—A. 
eo the manufacturer? i do not know. 

q. Do yon know how these prices compare with prices of similar articles In 
England?—A. No. I soe from Congressional reports that some years ago, during 
the Fifty-second Congress probably, some machines selling in this country at 
certain prices were sold in Europe nnd Canada at considerably less prices, bnt I 
do not know that only from the Congressional report. 

H- Yon know that it. is something of a practice with all manufacturing coun¬ 
tries to make a lower price in foreign markets than they do in the domestio market 
tor a while, in order to build up a trade?—A. I did not know that. I would not 
blame them fordoing it; hut the only thing I know about this whole matter is 
that I would like to see the farmer—I am not trying to attack the protection of 
tne manufacturer or his products provided the farmer is given an equal protec- 
t tv, 4 t W1 " enable him to bu v that product. What I do not like and abject to 
, ct of protecting the manufacturer and making the farmer pay the bill and 

n&u 11 n *° uffle for Price on his product. 

hi- Wbat farm produot is it whioh does not enjoy a fairly equal protection wfth 
668a-40 
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the manufactured products?—A. The fact of the business is 1 do not believe there 
is any farm product except wool that has any protection at all, that I can recollect 

Q. Do you not know there is a protection on tobacco?—A. What is the good of 
it? Do we not export thousands and thousands of pounds where we import one? 

Q. Tobacco?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you examined the subject so that you have definite knowledge?—A. I 
know that for some years we exported thousands of pounds of tobacco where we 
imported one—I will not say thousands, but certainly many hundreds where we 
imported one. We import from Cuba and Manila, but — 

Q. (Interrupting.) Take farm gardening now. You know ttfat when the Wilson 
bill was pending in Congress the Bermuda f armers came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and dsked to have the duty taken off from vegetables, such as 
they exported to this country, and Mr. Bryan, who was a member of the commit¬ 
tee, asked who paid the duty on these vegetables, the American consumer or the 
Bermuda producer, and they replied that the producer paid the duty—the 
exporter. Now, do you not know that these duties exist on all vegetables, such as 
the people of this country import from any other country?—A. I am perfectly 
familiar with the fact that in the tariff bill there are protective duties on products 
from abroad, just as they levied in the McKinley bill, a tariff on eggs. I do not 
know whether that was put back under the Dingley bill. They had a tariff on 
wheat, on tobacco, not on cotton, and yet cotton is brought in from Egypt in 
rather large quantities, and sufficiently large quantities to materially reduce the 
price of the sea-island cotton, which is tho particular staple of cotton that comes 
from Egypt and the steppes of Russia. Now, 1 know that this Government has 
these protective tariffs; but when you come down to vegetables, practically they 
amount to nothing, because transportation in localities might have a great deal to 
do with that; but when you take the great staples of wheat and cotton and 
tobacco and corn, the great staples that we ship from this country abroad and 
which form a large proportion of our exports and bring our money here, nomatter 
what protection is putin a tariff bill, no matter whether great or small, it amounts 
to nothing as a business proposition, if it is put in simply for the purpose of delud¬ 
ing the man who raises it. It is wrong. As a protection yon might as well put 
your protective tariff on wheat at $3 a bushel, and it would not amount to any 
more than 10 cents or 1 cent or no tariff at all. We ship these products abroad. 
The price is fixed at the central market of the world, in Liverpool, and we pay 
the same price here that is paid in the Liverpool market, less the cost of trans¬ 
portation to Liverpool. 

Q. Is Virginia exporting any wheat?—A. Virginia is not exporting any wheat. 
Virginia is buying wheat. She exports tobacco. 

Q. Do you know any Southern State that is exporting either wheat or corn?— 
A. No: they are all importers of wheat and corn. 

Q. Do you not know that Bermuda vegetables and vegetables andfruits from the 
West Indies are delivered in New York at a lower cost of transportation than tho 
same articles cost from the Southern States?—A. 1 do not know, but of.course the 
facilities for transporting by water and rail are so different that I should presume 
that would be a fact. 

Q. You are aware of the fact, are you not, that largo quantities of garden truck 
and fruits, vegetables generally, are sent from the Southern States to New York 
and New England markets?—A. I am; and on the floor of the National Grange 1 
advocated the proposition to give an export Iwunty on agricultural staple prod¬ 
ucts. which I would like to emphasize here, believing it to be to the best interest 
of this country that such a bounty should be given. 1 stated on the floor of the 
National Grange that the New England farmer, the New York farmer, and New 
Jersey farmer, who were truck farmers or producers of nonstaple products—when 
we advanced the price of cotton and tobacco for the South and corn and wheat 
for the West and sent it abroad—when we made it profitable to raise the staples, 
we would stop the Southern competition with the Eastern trucker; but that as 
long as a governmental system existed in this country which aided in depressing 
the price of agricultural staple prodnets, it would drive the farmer in Virginia 
from bis legitimate work of raising tobacco, the farmer in Georgia from his 
legitimate work of raising cotton, and the Iowa man from raising his wheat and 
com, and drive him into making butter, and in making the other fellow go into 
raising watermelons, compelling them to compete in their own home, in their 
home market; and therefore it is for the advantage of the New England ^ m ® r 
and the farmer aronnd the manufactories who want to produce farm, products 
and truck that they should do everything they could to increase the price of staple 
agricultural products. I believe it as firmly to day as I did in 1890, when I made 
that statement on the floor of the National Grange. ,, 

q. Do yon favor a duty on long-staple cotton—Egyptian cotton?—A. I woma 
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favor a duty on long-staple cotton, if we are going to have a duty on anything. 

1 believe if you are going to protect one class of people you should protect all. 
The American farmer has just as much right to be protected as the American 
manufacturer. 

Q. Do you think the people of the South generally would favor a duty on sea 
island cotton—on long-staple cotton?—A. 1 am not in a position to answer that 
iiuestion. f think they ought to. They have just as much right to favor it. I 
don't believe they would favor it provided other things were free; but I think the 
Senator from South Carolina (Senator McLanrin) occupies the position I would 
occupy, that, as long us other things are taxed, and these men are taxed for 
everything they use, they have as much right to be protected as the other men. 

Q. Are you sure that they are taxed on everything that they use?—A. I believe 
that everything that is protected has a fictitious value put upon it—that there 
is no person in the world that pays that tax except the man who pays for it last 
and consumes it—that is, if he pays for it. If it is given to him he don’t pay the 
tax; but the man who pays for it when it comes to consumption is the man who 
pays the tax, 

Q. If you were satisfied that the prices were no higher here than in England for 
the same article, where they have a different system of taxation, would you think 
that the consumer pays the duty?—A. You mean on American products? 

U. Yes.—A, If, for example, it was made by a manufacturer in this country 
and it was sold in England at the same price as sold in this country? 

q. Yes.—A. Why the difference in freight from here to England would settle 
that- give the Englishman the advantage. 

Q. (By Mr. Farvuhar.) Do you believe in an export bounty for anything else 
in the United States outside of agriculture?—A. 1 believe that the best system 
that this Government could adopt would be to pay a bounty upon everything that 
we ship out of the country, because by shipping a surplus of products away from 
tlie United States we bring back here money instead of goods. That is the differ¬ 
ence between Mr. Lnbin’s position and mine. I have always advocated that this 
thing be extended to manufactures so as to build up American shipping—American 
marine. 

q. (By Mr. Ci.aRke.) To whom would you have the export bounty paid?—A. 
Well, it would be paid, of course, to the shipper; but I could furnish you litera¬ 
ture of the very highest character, most of it public documents, which would dem¬ 
onstrate that tho farmer would be bound to get his portion of it. There was a 
st a foment by the secretary of the Chicago Corn Exchange to the effect that the com¬ 
petition was so great aiming tho purchasers when bidding on the stock exchange— 
they have a dial up there (indicating] that fluctuates back and forth, one-eighth, 
one-sixteenth of a cent; and a great many large transactions are made on such a 
close margin that tho man who produces a product would be bound to get a large 
proportion of the proposed bounty of either wheat, cotton, or anything that was 
sold upon these exchanges. I believe Mr. Lubin clearly demonstrated that fact. 

q. I believe I understand your contention is that these staple farm products sent 
abroad from this country compete in the foreign market with similar products 
from other countries?—A. Yes. 

q. Suppose a bounty were paid on the exportation of these products, would not 
the shipper lie thereby enabled to sell those products in the foreign market at a 
lower price than the normal price made by competition in other countries by goods 
from other countries?—A. Well, would it be likely that he would do it? For 
example, do you suppose that he would want to sell his products at any less 
price than the market price? Don't you suppose he would want to get the very 
highest market price? Now, yon understand here is a relative position. [Indi¬ 
cating. | There is Liverpool. [Indicating. | Now, we take the wheat market 
ior example. We ship from here |indicating!; the Argentine people ship from 
there, and North Africa comes in here; the Russian people come in here, and the 
Danubian here. There are five points which fill up this great bin with wheat 
until it overflows. The surplus, no matter where it comes from, India, Africa, 
that surplus fixes the price; and England tries to increase that surplus to reduce 
the price, and she pays for it in silver to still further beat down the price. The 
whole price is fixed in the central world'smarket in Liverpool, fixed by supply and 
demand; no question about that; and the price in the city of Washington, or in the 
city of Milwaukee, or in 8an Francisco is identical at the same time and is the same 
price as it is in Liverpool, less the cost of transportation to Li veniool. The world’s 
central market fixes the price to the farmer in Washington, Oregon, California, 
or ViMmia. He has to take the Liverpool price for his product, incompetition with 
tms cheap labor In India, in South Africa, and in North Africa, and in Russia— 
labor that runs from « cunts a day to - J0 cents a day. Now, von gentlemen want 
to protect American labor and American industries. What I am asking yon is to 
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try and find some means to protect the greatest industry in this country, the 
American fanner; put him on a plane with those other people. I am talking 
about the producer of staple agricultural products, or the man who exports. He 
is the man who undoubtedly pays the entire tax in this counfry. He don’t take 
it out of his pocket and pay it in a direct way, but he has to pay for the cost of 
everything that he uses and, being a producer of wealth, the producer of the sur¬ 
plus that brings money back in this country, he pays the entire tax. 

Q. Does he become impoverished by his business or does he gain something?—A. 
Well, a few years ago, it seems as though he pretty nearly ran^mt. 1 think there 
are a great many changes in farms; a great many who have owned farms have 
become tenant farmers. I think probably this census will show more tenant 
farmers than we ever had in this country. 

Q. Do you know any other country in the world where so many farmers own 
their farms free of indebtedness as in this country?—A. That possibly may be true, 
but I would like to just call your attention to one or two figures, if X can find them 
here. I hope it won’t be, but I am very much afraid that this census will show a 
worse showing than this. They are here in Mr. Hatch's report. Now, you speak 
about this farming business. I have got the report of Mr. Hatch on March 2,1895. 
Of course these figures, maybe, have very materially altered, but it showed that 
we had farms—we find the number of farms in the United States to be in 
1890,4,564,641, while in 1.880 there were 4,008,907, an increase during the decade 
of 555,734. That is the increase in the number of farms. The percentage of 
increase in the decade was 16.95 per cent. Now, the number of farms in the 
manufacturing States of New York, Pennsylvania, Now England, show a decrease 
of 5.40 per cent; an acreage of 5,349,115 acres, or a decrease of 7.71 per cent. Now, 
the point I really want to bring out—I will just show you this—here is the pro¬ 
duction: The actual increase per acre was one-tenth of 1 jier cent between 1894 
and 1880, but the loss in money between the same years was $348,309,825. 

Q. The loss in money?- A. Actual money loss. There was an increase in bush¬ 
els, an increase in yield per acre, but a loss in money value between those years, 
1894 and 1880, of $248,299,825. The farmers’ wealth of the United States in 1860 
was nearly one-half of the entire wealth of 1 his conntry. In 1896 it had decreased 
to one-fourth, held the position of one-fourth: and yet all this vast expenditure of 
money on farms in the United States, and the vast increase of acreage, the vast 
increase of capital and production on our farms, and still the census figures show 
that the farmer had fallen from half nearly to one quarter owner. 1 think that 
answers your question about the prosperity of the farmer to that extent. 

Q. Do you know that the increase in the average wealth of farmers in 30 years 
was practically from two hundred to three thousand dollars, or about that pro¬ 
portion?—A. No. I never saw those figures, and do not know where they came 
from, but I can not understand how that could be, when the farmer, as a class, 
had descended from the position of 50 per cent to a position of less than 25. 

y. On what are vonr figures based, the value of the farm products for the par¬ 
ticular vear you named or on the value of the totalproperty that the farmers had?- 
A. My last figures were based on the total property that the farmers had. These 
others were taken from Colonel Hatch’s report. Mine were based on the report 


of 1890. t . 

Q. Who is Colonel Hatch and what is his report?—A. Col. William H. Hatch 
was chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, from Missouri. 

Q. In what?—A. Of the Fifty-third Congress; March 2, 1895. This ie. Report 
No. 1999. , „ . . 

Q. Why don’t you take the reports of the Department of Agriculture?—A. 1 
have taken them. I find it right in here in the statement I made. I think I used 
them to show the amount of production in Argentina and their competition with 
ns here in this country. _ 

Q, Well, now, has not that competition of Argentina and Australia and of Rus¬ 
sia with this country enormously increased from 1880 to 1894, the periods that you 
are comparing?—Undoubtedly. It must have done it; yes. I do not question 
that. I think that is true. , 

Q. That would account then, would it not. for the decline in prices of such 
farm products as are exported?- A. Undoubtedly. That is just what I tried to 
make plain, as stated—that it is with this world's market and with the home 
market that the farmer is compelled to compete. 

Q. Well, you think that the farmer loses money on everything that he exports/— 
A. Ob, no; I did not say that. . j . .. 

Q. If the fanner is growing poorer it must bo so, must it not?—A* I think tai 8 - 
that Hie fanner is brought into unjust competition at home and a roau; abroa 
by,being comiielled to compete, when he pays from 50 cents to *1 a day tot 
as against men who are paying from 6 to 20 cents for labor in the open markets 
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the world; that he must take the prioe set by these men, with this cheap labor 
and cheap lands, and our American agricultural implements, as proven by Mr. 
Lubin and statistics of consular reports too; that he hag to compete with that 
class of people, land, and labor, and he has at home to buy and pay on a protective 
basis for everything he uses to produce that. 

tj. Does he have to pay any more for these things than his foreign competitors 
pay?—A. As I stated a little while ago. I understood in some cases that he aid; but 
even if lie did not have to do that, if the foreign competitor uses the same binder 
made by Mr. McCormick in Chicago, who, I see, has shipped 8,000 binders to the 
steppes of Russia, our farmer has got to compete with that cheap labor and cheap 
land and Government bounties, in some instances, to get the stuff to the market— 
as in the Danubian provinces, the railroads carrying practically free, or verv much 
less than any other thing, grain exported from that country, as I understand—our 
farmers still stand at a disastrous disadvantage. 

Q. What proportion of the farmers of t bis country are engaged in raising articles 
that are largely exported?~A. I do not know that, but I know that those who are 
engaged in supplying these exports produce enough not only to supply the home 
demand, hut furnish over two-thirds of the export balances that the United States 
secures, of the export balances that come into this country. 

Q. Is that statement based on the figures of the last year?—A. I think not; 
probably. I have not seen the last year basis, but prior to that it was certainly 
two-thirds, prior to a year ago; 1 have not seen the statistics within the last year 
or maybe the last 18 months. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Can you state the proportion of agricultural products 
that are consumed in the United States in comparison with those exported? Is it 
not generally conceded that between 5 and 10 percent is exported?—A. Yes; I 
understand that. We fix otir own price for that which we do not ship out—I 
mean butter, eggs, cabbages, and things of that kind—but not on these other prod¬ 
ucts that we ship abroad, the products that bring money into this country; what 
was, as Mr. Seymour said 25 years ago, thestatesmanship of the plow that enabled 
the American Government to resume specie payment, the surplus that goes from 
this country and brings back money instead of product, is furnished, two-thirds 
of it, bythe farmers of the United States, the producers of staple products—wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, etc. 

y. What does the farmer contribute to the $53,000,000 the Standard Oil Company 
brings into America out of American product?—A. Contributes nothing in the 
world. 

y. So that of the balance of trade, consisting of machinery and mannfactnree 
and everything else, amounting to 5, 8 , or 10 per cent, the farm exports certainly 
can not bear the volume that you say?—A. You will find the agricultural prod¬ 
ucts exported from this country amount to even now over BO percent of the entire 
exports. Tiiat can be verified without question. 1 would like to show it to you 
for 1804 and 1805; it was 74 per cent that year—in 1803 or 1894, Why. the cotton 
product that wo ship abroad amounts to, I would not like to say absolutely, but 
it is about 40 to 50 jier cent of the entire product in value: there is no trouble to 
get those figures; I supposed they were so well known that I did not even take the 
trouble to bring them up here. 

Q- (By Mr. Clarke.) And yet yon think the farmers are growing poor?—A. 
Well, I think I said that the statistics of the United States in 1890 showed that 
they had gone back, that their lands, had gone back, the total value of all their 
products had gone back. They furnished that which brought wealth to this coun¬ 
try, but unfortunately through somo cause or other did not manage to keep that 
wealth for themselves. 

i y°« read Mr. Mulhall's examinations of the results of the census of 

18.10 in this country?—A. No. I saw them at the time, but I have forgotten. I 
am not much of a statistician, I have the figures here right before me that in 1898 
there was $881,030,785 of exports from the United States, divided among mining, 
luresting, manufactures, fisheries, and miscellaneous. The total agriculture 
amounts to $615,882,98(1. That I think you will find runs about 74 per cent, which 
is my statement. The last 2 years we have exported more merchandise, and the 
prices of agricultural products have not kept up so well except just during the 


„ J?' * It stated a few days ago that tho wheat crop of Kansas this year will 
bushels. I may be mistaken as to the figures. Is it your 
ter nff? awl powers of the wheat in Kansas are poorer by reason of it or bet- 
Lretii ~~ A ' , 7 ’ th «y certainly are not poorer by reason of it; and even if they 

* s * r Price and make some money, there is no reason why they 
th« ma, * e more - There le no reason why they Bhould have to pay more for 
macuiuery necessary for the production of that crop and for the goods that 
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they are compelled to use even as luxuries or necessaries, and secure no protection 
themselves. 

Q. Do yon know that they do pay more for that machinery or other goods than 
otherwise?—A. I do not know about Kansas, but I know 1 have myself, in pur¬ 
chasing products in the last (i, 8, and 12 months; all the prices were higher than 
they were several years before. 

Q. Well, yon don't know whether they were fairly remunerative before, do you, 
during the period of the depression?—A. I don’t know. 1 hope that they were. 
I do know that during that period of depression the farm was not remunerative. 

Q. The prices may have been advanced too mnch, but perhaps should have been 
advanced somewhat?—A. That is probable. I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I am not fighting the prices of others; I am not attacking anything that is legiti¬ 
mate or proper: but I do want to see our own people roceive some benefit while 
others are doing the same thing. 

Q. By reason of there being a large manufacturing industry in this country and 
also mining and transportation, giving employment to (JO per cent of the people, 
do you not think that the farmer gets an increasingly valuable home market which 
enables him to dispose of a much larger quantity of products than he otherwise 
would?—A. The horticulturist, the dairyman, the poultryman, and the vegetable 
raiser probably do; tho man who produces wheat and corn, cotton and tobacco, 
does not. 

y. Is there not more wheat, corn, and tobacco consumed by reason of this large 
population?—A. That may be; but it certainly does not alter the proposition, 
because the prices are fixed at Liverpool. The prices of the export products are 
fixed abroad: not in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. FABqciiAR.) Does America help to fix that price?—A. I do not think 
that America— 

Q. (Interrupting.) Does Argentine help to fix it?—A. In a sense, it does. 

Q. Does Russia help to fix it?—A. Undoubtedly: all. 

y. The Liverpool market is tho world’s price?—A. That is exactly what I said. 

Q. And all corn-producing countries are contributors to that price?—A. It is a 
question of surplus which fixes the price—too much or too little. 

y. Do you think any power in the world, legislative or otherwise, could change 
that price?—A. No; I do not. The only legislative act which conld change it 
would be to give a bounty on the export product. If Congress gave a bounty on 
the export product, it would not only put up the price on the product that was 
exported to, say, 10 cents a bushel, for example, on tho 280.000,000—not only be 
this 10 cents, but it would raise the price in the whole market 10 cents. 

y. And you are also aware that every foreign country receiving these bounty- 
exported cereals has a right to put a countervailing duty on cereals, just as we do 
on German sugar to-day, so what difference does it make?—A. They have a right 
to. England, the market to which it goes, would not avail itself of that right, 
becanse it would not cost them one cent more. It don’t make it cost them any 
more, and they want wheat. We are merely trying to protect our own sugar 
industry when we are trying to prevent Germany from shipping sugar in here; 
we have specific reasons for it; but England is striving for our wheat. Anyhow, 
I do not think that would be exactly tho same thing. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) You are aware that Germany pays an export bounty on 
sugar?—A. Yes. 

y. And that German sugar is sold in the English market for leas thatfit is in 
the German market?—A. I was not aware of that, lint 1 could see very well why 
it should he. 

y. Well, now, would it not work the same way on wheat?—A. No; we do not 
send our wheat, or very little of it, to Germany. The price is not fixed in the 
German market even if we sent it there. You acknowledged that the price was 
fixed in the Liverpool market. 

y. Would not our export-bounty wheat sell for a lower price there than it sells 
for here?—A. No: I do not see how it would, except the amount of the bounty. 
I tried to answer that question some time ago. 1 am sorry I did not have the 


ability to do that. , 

Q. I wanted to see how. in your mind, this wheat differed from sugar?—A. f 
gave you the reason; the market man in Germany is trying his beat to find a tnar 
Set on which to sell his product. He has a tremendoqp surplus and will sell it at 
any price; but England is grabbing for the wheat of the world; she can live 
without sugar, hnt she can not live without bread. , 

Q. Is it not a fact there is great competition in the Liveimool Wheat market 
between sellers?—A. I do not think so. Everything that shall he sent there 
atfd every extra bushel that goes in of course helps to depress the market; but i 
am not trying to discuss what is going to liap|»en in Liverpool, whether the price 
is going to be lower or higher there. I am only contending for higher prices m 
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the United States. I am contending for the same opportunity for the wheat raiser 
that the mannfgctnrer of steel is getting. 

Q. I want to bring your mind to the question of what will happen there if we 
paid a bounty on wheat.—A. Do you believe that we will be doing any great harm 
if we break the prices of wheat for the English people and not hurt ourselves at 
all; increase our prices and break theirs? 

Q. Well, if the price of wheat becomes lower there than it does here, as yon 
think it would, is not that going to enable the industrial population of England to 
manufacture goods cheaper than they can be manufactured in this country?— 
A. That is a new way of putting the case to me, but I suppose that could be met, 
you know, by the gentlemen who managed to keep out those goods by raising 
their tariff. 

Q. They do not have a tariff on those goods in England.—A. I am not bothered 
about what is going on in England. I am talking about keeping them out here. 
It does not make any difference what they are selling at in England. We are not 
interested in that question at all, as 1 can see. It is the home price that affects ns. 

y. Well, if they should he able thereby to manufacture goods in England lower 
than they can now, so as to oompete more vigorously in this market, would yon 
favor, as an offset, an increase in duty on those goods in this country?—A. Practi¬ 
cally and thoroughly I do not believe in protective tariff; but if we are going to 
have a protective tariff for the benefit of manufacturers, I favor a protective tariff, 
which can only be given by bounty, in favor of agricultural exports. 

y. (By Mr. Farvuhar.) Do yon think the export bounty there would give the 
American farmer impetus to raise more wheat?—A. It might. 

y. Do you think 100,000,000 bushels of American wheat extra put in Liverpool 
market would make any difference in the price?—A. Undoubtedly it would. 


ersd price?—A. It might do that. Mr. Wood Davis, of Wisconsin, states, and he 
has given the question a good deal of attention—was here in connection with the 
future business—and he states very positively that the area for the production of 
wheat in the United States is about covered, and that we can not expect to raise 
very much larger crops than we have now. 1 think that is true, too. 

Q. You think those statistics are borne on t by census statements at all?—A. There 
haB been no opportunity for that since then. 

y. Between 1880, 1870. 1880, and 1800?—A. Then you developed in the great 
Northwest. It is developed now. Where are you going to get new wheat land? 
Every year you farm those lands without fertilization, without some means to 
improve, and rotation of tiie crops, I think you must depreciate their productive 
value. I should think so. I may be mistaken. 

Can you give the commission an idea how much out of theexport bounty the 
farmer is going to get?—A. It was stated here on the floor of the Senate by several 
Senators.! think, in their speeches on the subject. There were. I think, five or six 
very able speeches made in the Senate on the subject. 

U. By farmers, statisticians, or lawyers?—A. They were Senators, Mr. Cannon 
of Utah, Mr. Tillman of South Carolina, and Mr. McLaurin of South Carolina. 
Mr. Cannon made a wonderfully strong speech, argumentative speech, on thesub- 
jeet. I do not recollect who theother gem lemen were, but I think there were four 
speeches made and some 8 or II) votes cast at the time in favor of the amendment. 
They, of course, just offered it as an amendment, without any hopes of carrying it 
through. They got more votes than I thought they wore going to get. The esti¬ 
mate made by Mr. Lnbin and, ns I stated a little while ago, by the secretaries of 
the exchange in Chicago, and. I believe, pretty much the same thing from the 
New York Exchange, that the transportation companies, the intermediaries, would 
get probably 3 per cent and the farmer about 8, is pretty close to the figures, and 
1 think that would be a fair idea. 

y. What is the duty, the 10 per cent ad valorem? Is that your proposition?— 
A, No. 


Mow do yon intend to establish your export bounty?—A. Iam notcaringfor 
tnat myself, it was only the idea, not thedetailsof Ihematter. The bill, I think, 
provided for a bounty of about 5 cents on a bushel of wheat, a cent a pound on 
cotton, and probably a cent a pound on tobacco: lint the bill before the Senate 
cnanged the estimate when it was under discussion. It is not somnch whatthey 
get out of it by what goes out of the country as the immense increaseof the prices 
msiae of the country. The raising of the prices in the New York market 5 cents 
a imstmi on wheat means 25 cents for every barrel of flour consumed in the United 
orates, and the farmers are bound to get a big proportion of it. It may seem an 
awurd proposition, but it is really one worth careful thought, 
then Cl ' AKKEi ' Well, now, In view of the fact thatexperience proves that 

Emrif P °i .c of Gtermany on sugar causes sugar to sell at a lower price in 
ugianu than it does in Germany, is there not some danger that an export bounty 
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on wheat and cotton would cause those American exports to sell at a lower price 
in the world's market?—A. Well, so t ar as cotton is concerned, we have got prac¬ 
tically no competitor at the present time. The work is opening in the Russian 
Steppes, where in time I am afraid we will have a great competitor. In regard 
to the wheat question, I do not think really that it would, because it could not; 
prices are fixed by supply and demand. It goes into this bin in Liverpool, and 
there prices are fixed; but if it did I do not believe we have anything to do with 
that. It don't make any difference what it sells for in Liverpool, provided weean 
increase prices and increase the prosperity of the man with tli$ hoe—the fellow 
with the reaper. 

Q. That brings ns right to the point I wanted to bring your attention to in the 
next question. In reducing the price in tho Liverpool market, how would it be 
possible to maintain a higher price here?—A. If the price is decreased in Liver¬ 
pool, the price will be decreased here, but still it would be just that much higher 
here in the home market than it would be in Liverpool; whatever the bounty 
was, 5 cents a bushel, or 10 cents a bushel, it would still lie just that much more 
here than there. 

Q. Well, would it be any more than it is now?—A. That is a problem that I am 
not able to answer. I think it would. 


Q. Unless we can lietter our condition by an effort of that kind yon would not 
favor it, would you?—A. No. I would not favor it; but as far as I have studied 
this question, and 1 have looked into it carefully for two or three years with all 
the facta and figures I could get, I am of the opinion that the price will be 
increased here, and that the price in Liverpool would not bo decreased; and I 
reiterate that, because there is a demand greater than the supply, and the world's 
consumption of wheat is greater than the supply has been in good years, therefore 
the price is fixed in England—in Liverpool. Ail thesa different countries sending 
in their supply, and with the India surplus there, and England owning and con¬ 
trolling that India surplus, she is compelled to throw it on the market at such a 
rate, and buying it for silver as she docs, rupee a bushel, that would bring up 
another question, which I do not care to mix in just now. She has bought it for 
20 odd years with her rupee a bushel; do as she pleases with it, and being a con¬ 
sumer she wants to bear it down. That she can not do wit b tho Australian people, 
but does do that with India, and that is the price that fixes the value of wheat in 
the English market, if 1 am not misinformed. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, ) You may state, if you please, what is tho effect upon 
the prices of farm products of what wo call dealing in options and futures.—A. 
Well, I believe they are absolutely ruinous. I would refer you to another report of 
the House Agricultural Committee on that subject for a good deal more information 
than I conid give yon. I believe, if I have a right to come in hero and offer to sell 
something I have not got, never expect to have, and everybody knows I have not 
got it— if I have got a right to sell i t in competition with yonr .">0 bushels of wheat, 
and I offer 500 at 10 cents less than you are offering your 50, you are bound to 
bring the price light down. 

Q. You think it interferes with the natural law of supply and demand?—A. I 
certainly do. It not only affects the market for the day. but you sell 50 times as 
mnch, or 500 times as much, as is raised. Of course it wonld not have any effect 
for that day's delivery, bnt to be delivered 0 months lienee or Oil days lienee it 
would have an effect, because men have got to deliver that wheat, and they have 
always got to work to keep prices down to the date of delivery. - 

Q. Another factor is in trying to keep the prices np—another side? —A. Yes; but 
I do not believe that works. I nave not studied the question so thoroughly and 
fully as other gentlemen, but the report submitted to the House of Representatives 
in the Fifty-second or Fifty-third Congress by t he Committee on Agriculture covers 
that whole subject in, I think, a most admirable and thorough manner, and in it 
yon will find that statement of the gentleman I mentioned a minute ago. Mr. 
Wood Davis. 

Q. Do the farmers of Virginia complain about transportation rates?—A. Yes: 
they complain more or less. 

Q. In what particular?—A. Well, they think they are a little too high, but I do 
not think there is quite as much complaint as there has been in the past. 

Q. To what do you ascribe that change for the better?—A. Well, probably the 
lack of organization. They do not get together and do not talk over their griev¬ 
ances so mnch. 

Q. I have reference to the railroads, tho improvement that yoji speak of?—A. 
Well, the railroads have better facilities, slightly more competition, apd, I believe, 
really there is a better feeling between tho people of tbe State and the railroads 
them there was 8 or 10 years ago, and the managers are finding out that it is pro**' 
bly better not to antagonize the people so much; but still there is great room for 
improvement. 
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Q ; In your experience as a newspaper publisher have you heard any complaints 
against the Interstate Commerce Commission?—A. Well, I have heard complaints 
against the commission, with a great deal of praise in a general way. Yesterday 
I heard a statement that probably astounded me a little, by a very large merchant 
doing a very heavy business. 

Q. In this city?—A. No; in Alexandria: several hundred thousand a year. In 
a public assemblage the gentleman made this remark, that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission under its present arrangements, not having the control of its 
own matters, was perfectly valueless: that he knew of instances where railroads 
made contracts just as they formerly did-discriminated: that if a man knows 
how to manage he gets just what he wants, but you have got to know how. For 
example, I know of a man who contracted to have, I think he said, 100 barrels of 
Hour delivered at a certain price, and packed 000 barrels in the car. Iam not 
using the exact figures, hut approximately. In other words, the railroads make 
contracts for delivery to large shippers without regard to the interstate-commerce 
law. They contract for a smaller amount, and allow the shipper to exceed the 
shipment without any supervision, practically knowing that he is doing it, 
y. Have you a remedy to suggest for that condition?—A. The only remedy I 
could suggest would be to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the authority 
to enforce its rules and regulations. 

Q. Huve you a pure-food law in your State?—A. No. 

y. Have you given the subject of pure food any study?—A. Yes; I have; I 
think 1 have devoted most of my time to that subject for nearly 10 years. 

y. Were yon an expert in the employ of the Agricultural Department on that 
subject at anytime?—A. I was appointed several times, as previously stated, to 
investigate the extent and character of food adnlterations by the Department, 
and made reports numbers 25, 32, 40, and 41, of the Chemical Division, and a 
special report, Farmers' Bulletin No. 12, and a report that was printed, as stated 
previously, in regard to flour adulteration, by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

y. Did you make any recommendations in those reports?—A. Yes; I recom¬ 
mended that a national law along the 1 ine of control under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution bo adopted. 

y. Where would you lodge the authority to enforce that law?—A. Well, for 
various reasons I would lodge that enforcement in the Department of Agriculture, 
chiefiy. because the Department of Agriculture has for nearly 20 years, under Hie 
authority of Congress, been investigating the subject. They have issued in what 
is known as the various parts of Bulletin No. 13. analyses and reports on various 
food products, such as wines, liquors, beers, canned goods, coffees, lard, oleomar¬ 
garine, and other products, edited and conducted by the chief chemist of that 
Department, Dr. Wiley. It is recognized by scientific men all over the world, as 
far as I can learn, and certainly by all State representatives in the various State 
departments largely, and food commissioners, as the most extensive and best lit¬ 
erature <m the subject of food adulteration in the world. 

y. Wherein is the farmer more especially interested in preventing the adultera¬ 
tion of food than other citizens?—A. Well, he has a twofold interest. In the first 
place he purchases a great many of these products, and is a consumer of the 
products, ami therefore he is on exactly the same footing aa any other citizen. 
Secondly, the farmer is a producer or manufacturer of a large majority of the 
products, and consequently he is not only robbed in what he buys, but he is robbed 
m what he sells, and is in competition with the man who sells a product which 
costs him nothing in comparison with what it costs the farmer to produce it, and 
he has to sell his goods at the reduced price of the spurious article or not at all. 
r or example, they adulterate the honey. The farmer has to produce that through 
the instrumentality of tho bee -thd work of the liee. Well, the manipulator 
simply uses a little glucose and a small quantity of honey to flavor, one being worth 
probably 25 cents and the other 2 or 3 cents a pound. Take a can of jelly, pure 
jelly produced by the farmer or by the manufacturer of pure products from a pure 
miit. That is an article used upon nearly every table and can only be sold at a 
reasonably fair price, probably §1 or §1.50' a bucket, while the mixture sold bv 
adulterators is offered upon the market at 25 cents to 80 cents a bucket. This 
product of course reduces the value of the true prodnet, and has driven it to a 
«ccL e , eut from the market. It is made of refuse, parings and cores, sweetened 
witn glucose, and where raspberry and strawberry seeds are wished to be imitated 
Mm rey seeds are put in their place and are used to supply these deflden- 
j y ® wight take the articles of coffee, spices, or any other product, because 
ao not believe, after careful investigation, that there are hardly a dozen products 
,1 “.^'‘Pdhle of imitation that are offered for food that are not imitated. 

What about lard?—A. Oh, lard is very largely imitated. They nse instead 
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of hogs’ lard, cotton-seed oil, stearin made from beef or hog grease, and nse infe¬ 
rior lard to mix with these articles, the cottonseed being the product that is need 
to sweeten the mixture and make it palatable. In the Fiftieth qpd Fifty-first Con¬ 
gresses a full investigation was made on this subject. A bill passed the House 
regulating it. but it never passed the Senate. 

Q. Are there any adulterations of butter?—A. There are few articles that are 
more adulterated thad butter. Tho farmer produces a product that costs time 
and care, while his competitor in making oleomargarine furnishes a product that 
costs probably oue-third wlmt the real product does. And tljpn the farmer also 
has to meet the manufacturer of butterine and of renovated butter; and there are 
a great many nostrums on the market offered to ignorant people to increase the 
yield of butter, some of which are very injurious. In Bulletin No. 13 the subject 
was fully explained and the crime traced to its founder, and I learned that the 
party was finally sent to the penitentiary. I do not know that to be a fact, but I 
understand he was caught out in Ohio and sent to the penitentiary. 

Q. Are adulterations on the increase or decrease at the present time, do yon 
know?—A. I am not sure. They are not decreasing very rapidly. I think that 
the agitation of the subject has probably made tho adulterators a little more care¬ 
ful. The estimate that I gave to the Department of Agriculture, and which has 
never been controverted at all. was that about 15 per cent of adulteration is fraud¬ 
ulent adulteration and 3 per cent is injurious adulteration of the entire product- 
food and drugs. These figures. I believe, have been generally accepted by the 
State officials as conservative. Now, during my last work at the Department, my 
letters from every State in the Union have indicated that it was double lhat 
amount; but people are liable to be extravagant in their estimates, and I retain 
the original figures. I believe that they are fairly conservative. Now, I would 
like to call your attention to this fact, that 15 per cent does not appear to amount 
to a great deal, and yet if you estimate that the people of the United States num¬ 
ber 75,000,000 and consume only $2 a week per capita, you will find that it amounts 
to §150,000,000 in a week, or §7,800,000,000 a year, and'the cost or loss to the coun¬ 
try has only been 81,117,000,000 a year from fraudulent adulteration, and very inju¬ 
rious adulteration §150,000.000. Those figures are absolutely conservative. They 
were discussed in the National Pure Food and Drug Congress, composed of 200 or 
300 eminent scientists and men representing nearly every State food and dairy 
commission and many health officers, and, as I stated above, have never been con¬ 
troverted. It seems to me that the Government of the United States ought to 
take some steps to save this immense loss t o the people. I do not wish to be under¬ 
stood as stating that the whole $1,170,000,000 is loss, because, of course, a great 
majority of the products are what you would call fraudulent adulterations. They 
are frauds upon the pocket, and not upon the health. Bnt. for example, where 
flour and meal or flourine are mixed there is not a loss of all of it, and the per¬ 
centage would not be borne out, license the corn grower gets a part of the profit. 
There is a demand for that much more corn, bnt the loss falls upon the wheat 
grower. It is just that much loss to the wheat, ahd the price is depreciated to that 
extent But the loss must run into $700,01)0.000 or $800,000,000 a year. 

tj. So far as the flour is concerned. Congress has taken action on that.—A. The 
same as it has in filled cheese. Now, some people suggest that we should have a 
separate law for every article. It would be absurd to talk about it. If you should 
tax every article we would have more money than we knew what to do with. 
The Government should have a standard for every article. There are thousands 
of different grades. All that I should like to see done would be to have every 
article branded as to what it was made of. That, I believe, is the desire of the 
National Pure Food and Drug Congress. 

Q. Have you anything else that you desire to state from your standpoint, as a 
representative of agriculture, tothe commission?—A. No. I am very much obliged 
to you gentlemen for your very patient bearing and allowing me to answer all of 
these questions, and I hope I have not been too tiresome. Bnt there are some 
points that I feel a deep interest in, especially the discussion of this food question, 
and if your commission could in any way influence Congress to pass a law that 
would put a stop to the false branding of products in this country you would be 
doing an immense amount of good. 

Q. Has any effort been made in your State to have a pnre-food law?—A. Yes; 
there have been several efforts, but I have never taken any part in it, for the 
simple reason that our legislature has always met durfng the session of Congress, 
and since the Fiftieth Congress I have been here trying to get thiB law) I have 
never bad any pay and I am not in the shape of a lobbyist, nut I am just a kind 
of a orank on this subject, I reckon. I have done it in the interest of my paper, 
making it a specialty to do all that I could. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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DEPOSITION OP ADOLPH GEHBMANN, M. D„ 

. Director of Laboratory, Department of Health, Chicago. 

As any community grows in size and importance, and as larger quantities of 
food material are consumed in any given locality, there immediately comes to be 
observed in that place a tendency upon the part of dealers to make use of under¬ 
hand methods in competition with one another, and to prey upon the transient 
customers by using methods of adulteration and sophistication of food materials. 

This condition of affairs continues and grows gradually, until after a time the 
entire community comes to realize that it is being systematically robbed and 
that the ovil is slowly increasing. It is then that agitation occurs and food laws 
with their regulations are established. 

As I have been especially interested in the milk supply of Chicago during the 
past few years, I desire to present a few facts that have been learned during the 
time that the milk question has been under consideration in Chicago. 

Supervision of the quality of milk offered for sale in Chicago was established 
by a city ordinance passed October 31, 181)2. This supervision was transferred to 
the deportment of health in September, 1893. 

During 1893, out of 8.920 samples analyzed, 4,053, or more than 45 per cent, were 
found below grade. The first 500 samples were taken at railway depots imme¬ 
diately on arrival. Of these only 41 samples, or 8 per cent, were below grade. 
Of the next 500 samples collected—taken from dealers’ wagons—374, or 75 per 
cent, were below grade. 

This showed that at that time "the work of adulteration was chiefly done by 
the city dealers." See annual report of the department of health for the year 
1893, Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D., commissioner of health. 

The diagram on page 030 shows, by months, the results of this supervision, 
lieginning with January, 1894. 

The rise in the percentage curve of below-grade samples in February, 1894. was 
due to the taking of a large number of samples of milk in the poorer parts of the 
city, where skimmed milk was being extensively sold. 

The steady fall of the curve during the rest of this year is due, July excluded, 
to persistent prosecution of offenders. The marked decrease during July was 
caused by a decrease in the total number of samples collected, owing to vacations 
allowed to the milk inspectors. 

In 1895 tho increase in the percentage of poor samples during the first five months 
was due to the inability of tne department to secure prompt prosecution of offend¬ 
ers during that jieriod. 

The fall of the curve from May to September is attributable to publication in 
the dailypress of the names of those whose samples were found below grade, with¬ 
out awaiting the result of prosecutions. 

The minor rise during December, 1895, was caused by the enforcement of the 
prohibition of the use of coloring matter in milk and cream. Previously the use 
of coloring matter had not figured in the percentage of samples not in accord with 
the ordinance standards. 

The variations of the curve during 1896 are mainly due to the extension of the 
inspection into new parts of the city, as in October. November, and December of 
that year, when outlying districts—South Chicago, Pullman, and Rogers Park— 
were brought under inspection. 

u The rise of the curve to 12.5 per cent in September, 1897, was occasioned by the 
“ milk famine,” caused by the prolonged dry weather. Milk dealers resorted to 
watering and other adulteration to eke out their short supply, and the result is 
apparent in this rise. 

The principal causes leading to the practice of adulteration are to prevent loss 
to the owner of the goods when they remain on hand unsold. An attempt is 
then made to preserve them, so that they may lie presented in good condition at' 
somo future time. Competition is a most pertinent reason. This is especially 
true when food stuffs are high priced, because then dealers do not wish to lose 
thwr customers and will at once try to meet the prices made by their competitors. 

Outside of adulterations the meat question deserves special attention. This is 
required because a carcass from a thoroughly diseased animal may be so dressed 
and hung up for exhibition that only expert scrutiny will show from what char¬ 
acter of animal it was obtained. A strict supervision of meat is required from 
tue very moment that the stock arrives in the yard of the slaughterhouse until it 
is sold to the customer. The greatest danger here is that diseased conditions will 
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be overlooked, or that one carcass may be substituted for another, or that decom¬ 
position more or less marked will develop because of uncleanliness in handling the 
meat. 

All laws which are enacted for the protection of the public in their food supply 
should embody as principles certain conditions which I believe would lead to a 
much wider range of usefulness than is covered by many laws now in force. 
They should be extremely explicit in regard to the quality and quantities of con¬ 
stituents of foods. Generalities of laws of this kind always require interpre¬ 
tation before they can become legally effective. The condition therefore anses 
that a different interpretation is made by one administration after another, in 
consequence of which dealers are placed at a disadvantage and the public does 
not know what to expect. I should consider it highly important that food laws 
should be uniform throughout the various States and cities, with only such 
allowances as territorial conditions might demand. An addition of great advan¬ 
tage to all food laws, and one that is overlooked in many cases, is the require¬ 
ment demanding cleanliness in the production, handling, and storage of all food 
stuffs, not alone those which are perishable, but those which are of a staple 
quality. 

It has been my experience, from an extended acquaintance with public inquiry 
in regard to questions relating to pure food, that but a very small portion of the 
general public knows anything of the laws that are in force, or the.rights given 
to the citizen under such laws. It would therefore seem proper and highly desir¬ 
able that a much more extended knowledge of pure food matters be disseminated 
among the general public. As an instance of this condition I might recite 
frequent inquiries in regard to the substitution of butterine for bntter. Scarcely 
one of the persons calling for information on this subject knows the regulations 
in regard to the use of signs, stamps on packages, and size of packages which are 
part of the law regulating the sale of butterine in shops. 

After a good food law, the next important necessity is an adequate administra¬ 
tion of the law. In most localities the first mistake that, is made after a good law 
is framed is that its enforcement is then placed in the hands of an entirely inade¬ 
quate number of inspectors. When one takes into consideration the total valuo 
of foods bought and sold per day in average cities, or per capita in States, it at 
once becomes apparent that scarcely any State or community in the Union has a 
corps of inspectors to regulate this business in any way proportionate to the value 
of the articles bought and sold. 

Inspectors employed for the inspection of food should be persons of average 
intelligence. They should he interested in their work: they should not follow 
out their duties simply because they have the position, but should be stimulated 
s;i that there is an actual interest in doing the work properly. This work is not 
like the average occupation, where so much labor is laid out for the individual to 
complete during the day. A food inspector has a wide range. It is necessary for 
him to make a start at some point and to follow any opening which may'lead 
toward the discovery of fraud that may present itself. His intelligence, his 
adaptedness and interest in the subject, will show him these chances, while to 
another man they would be lost. 

The selection of a chief executive for the enforcement of food laws is most 
important, and there is often some discussion as to whether a business man or a 
scientific man is best qualified. The special qualifications of both should be com¬ 
bined, but the business man should predominate. A good executive, with ability 
to see and appreciate the importance of small occurrences, will be able to develop 
most out of the information which comes to hand. 

Probably the greatest, difficulty in the administration of food laws is the inter- 
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tilted. This frequently causes an added expense to the department of inspection, 
m that cases are dismissed and the cost of service and court fees fall upon the 
<:%• AH cases for the violation of food laws should lie fully tried, and the 
defendant should be given every advantage of a thorough hearing. I have found 
i bat every case that has been contested and has resulted in a thorough trial on 
its merits has added points which have given strength to the law under which it 


It should also devolve upon courts that fines imposed should ho collected, but 
oeyonu this the public has a means of redress which is more feared by offending 
ueaiers than any fine, and that is through publication of those prosecuted ana 
round guilty in the daily press. There is probably nothing which will more 
pap " lln * °® en< ttng dealers to terms than notice of their offense in the news- 


Adolph Gehrmann, M. D. 
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Static of Illinois, Onmly of Cook, »»: 

Before me, Daniel C. Appleton, a notary public in and for said county and 
State, personally appeared Adolph Gehrmann, whose signature is above written, 
and made oath to the truth of the alwve and foregoing statements. 

Witness my hand and official seal this 12th day of July, 1000. 

[seal.] Daniel C. Appleton, A otdry Public,. 


Washington, D. 0., May U, I'M. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. HARVEY W. WILEY, 

Chief Chemiet. United Staten Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 10.00 a. m.. Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was introduced as a witness, ana, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state your name,post-office address,and occu¬ 
pation.—A. Harvey W. Wiley; post-office address, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; occupation, chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture. 
Q. How long have you occupied that position?—A. Seventeen years. 

(J. In that time you have given some investigation to the question of the beet- 
sugar industry of this country, have you?—A. Yes; from the start I have made 
that one of the chief studies of my division—the division of chemistry. 

Q. You are acquainted with or have information of that industry in the differ¬ 
ent portions of the United states, have you?—A. Yes; in all parts of the United 
States and in all parts of Europe. I have made two or three trips to Europe and 
have investigated the conditions of the beet-sugar industry there. 

Q. Have yon any further statement that yon desire to make preliminary to the 
beginning of your testimony before the commission?—A. I will state that the 
Department of Agriculture for many years before I was connected with it was 
interested in this matter. The first investigations which I can find mentioned in 
the records of the Department were made in 1 Hfill by the first chemist of the 
Department, who had then just been appointed. He made analysesof sugar beets 
at that early period. The first attempt to introduce the sugar-beet industry into 
this country was made in 1835 by an association of agricultural and scientific men 
of Philadelphia. They employed a gentleman to visit France, at that time the 
only country making any notable quantity of beet sugar, and he visited that 
country and made an elaborate report on his investigations of the beet-sugar 
industry. As the result of his investigations, an attempt was made at North¬ 
ampton, a year or two after that to grow beets for industrial purposes and sugar 
making, and several hundred pounds of sugar were made, but tne industry did 
not get any hold at all at the time. However, it continued to grow in Eurojie, 
having been established as an industrial occupation by the first Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Tne conditions which prevailed at that time are well known to the commission. 
On account of the embargo which England laid on European ports, the colonial 
sugar was practically excluded from France and the whole Continent of ^Europe, 
and it was to remedy this defect that the Emperor made a grant of money in the 
form of a subsidy to encourage the establishment of beet factories in the Empire. 
This was about 1809 and 1810. Of course the fall of the Emperor 2 or 3 years 
after that interrupted tho State bounty, but nevertheless the industry had taken 
such a hold in France that it continued to grow after the State subsidy was with¬ 
drawn, and by 1830 France made a very considerable quantity of beet sugar—to 
be sure, a small quantity compared with the present production, but a very large 
production as measured by the markets of that period. 

The Germans, who had been the first to discover the merits of the beet as a 
sugar-producing plant, were not slow to follow in tho pace that the French had 
set; and such apt scholars were they that by the time of the third Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, especially toward the end of his career, along in the latter part of the decade 


beginning with I860, the German production had quite overtaken that of France. 
8ince the great war of 1870 and 1871 the German prbduction has forged ahead 
until now it is almost double, or quite double, the production of France. 

A few figures will show the wonderful growth of this industry which has taken 
place in Europe. At the present time the total production of sugar in the world 
isqirobably 7,000,000 tons, and of that quantity more than 4,000,000 tons are pro- 
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duced from beets; so that considerably more than half of the sugar which is now 
produced in the world is beet sugar, and this is practically all produced on the 
Continent of Europe. There is so little being made in other countries as to be of 
very little consequence in the sum mentioned. 

The beet itself is a plant which is indigenous to the European shores of the 
Mediterranean, and all of the varieties which are now used for beet-sugar produc¬ 
tion have been developed by selection and cultivation from the Beta vulgaris, 
which is the botanical name of tho original beet growing wild along the European 
shore:, of the Mediterranean. The beet itself, in its wild state, is an annual plant, 
producing seeds from seed the first year. When carried to the north of Europe, 
however, and placed under cultivation it became a biennial plant, the seasons not 
being long enough in the north of Europe to produce the seed. 

This is tho real keynote of the success of the beet as a sugar-producing plant, 
because the very moment it begins to produce its seeds or seed stems that moment 
tlie store of sugar which it has put away begins to be consumed, and the beet 
becomes pithy and woody and loses its sweetness very rapidly; so if the beet were 
still an annual plant the production of sugar on a commercial scale would not be 
practicable. 

Tho tendency to reversion, however, is still very marked in the beet as you go 
south in Europe. If you look over a field in Germany in the autumn or harvest, 
yon will probably see one plant to every two hundred which will still adhere to 
its original habit of producing seeds, and you will see the seed stem running up, 
not maturing but being formed so that the beet is less sweet. As you go into 
France, which is farther south, I have myself seen as high as 5 per cent of the 
lieets in a field producing seed, so that in looking over it it appeared as if prac¬ 
tically a great many had run to seed. This, however, is not of sufficient mag¬ 
nitude to interfere very greatly with tho sugar content. 

This general principle is true not only in Europe but in this country, that the 
farther north you go tho richer tho beet will be in sugar, provided the season is 
long enough to bring the beet to its first stage of maturity; that is, to the time 
when it is ready to produce its seed. Now, there are two reasons for this; in the 
first place, the cooler summers do not ripen the lieets so rapidly, and the tendency 
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seed production is thereby repressed: in the second place, the production of 
;ar is the joint function of warmth and sunlight, and as you go farther north 



hours will do more work, other things being equal, in the same occupation, man 
he will in 10 hours. In the north of Europe the beet will work 16 hours in June, 
and it will do tho same amount in each hour. 

As you go farther south the hours of sunlight are diminished, and the amount 
of sugar product is lessened. For this reason in Russia the finest beets grown in 
Europe are produced. The farther north in Russia that beets can ripen at all in 
the first stage the higher the percentage of sugar. So in the growth of beets 
for sugar those sections having the longest days in the growing season are the 
liest adapted to produce the richer lieets. I will develop that fact a little farther 
along, when I begin to apply to it the investigations made in this country. 

To go back again to the first theme brought out—the relation of the Department 
of Agriculture to this industry—I will say that the first systematic work which 
was done by tho Department toward promoting the industry in this country was 
accomplished during the Exposition in Paris in 1878. Dr. McMurtrie, who was 
at that time chemist of tho Department, was detailed to go to Paris in charge of 
the exhibit from this country, and was charged with studying the beet-sugar 
industry with a view to its introduction into the United States. He made a very 
elalKirate report and a very valuablo one, which has become a standard in this 
country, and supplemented it with investigations the next year in this country. 

As a result, indirectly, of this investigation capital was largely interested in 
the industry along in 1879,1880,1881, and 1882, and quite a large sum was invested 
in different parts of tho country, especially in the New England States and in Dela- 
ware. In Delaware a large factory was built which at that time had all the modern 
improvements, brought fully up to date. Another was built at Franklin, Mass., 
or elaborate construction, and the third in Portland, Me. 

a 0 ?? a “ er becoming connected with the Department I visited all these factories, 
not then in action, and had an opportunity of looking them over before they 
were demolished. They were all beautifully constructed of the most approved 
machinery known at that time, and, so far as manufacture was concerned, should 
“®8n a success. All these ventures, however, resulted eventually in disaster 
and solely from the agricultural side. That has been the history of the industry 
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ever since. From the point of manufacture, we have always kept abreast in this 
country, and ahead. I will say that to-day we have the best beet-sugar factories 
in the world, and experts are coming from all over Europe to study them. We 
have gone far ahead of European constructors, but we are still far behind in the 
agriculture of the beet, and for reasons which will appear as I continue. 

In 1884, the year after I became connected with the Department, I was 
instructed by the Commissioner of Agriculture to study the remnants of the 
sugar-beet industry in this country to see if anything could bo done toward reviv¬ 
ing it. I visited these localities, as I have stated, and alsoyjent to California, 
which at that time had the only active factory which had remained over from 
the impetus given in 1878 and 1870, which I have mentioned. 

I made at that time a report, which I will refer to here, and which can be cited 
in your records, or referred to at least. This report of my observations in 1884 is 
found in Bulletin No. 5 of the Division of Chemistry, pages 73, et seq. The only 
factory which was in operation at that time is here represented from a photograph 
which’l had taken under my personal supervision during my visit. It was situ¬ 
ated in Alvarado, Cal., about 15 miles south of San Francisco. 

Here was one instance where agriculture had gone ahead of manufacture. This 
was a small factory, capable of handling only 80 tons of beets per day: hut the 
farmers had taken such an interest in the matter there, and it had proved so 
profitable to grow beets in that valley that they had overwhelmed this factory 
with beets, and over 20.000 tons of beets were lying in one pile there. The factory 
was almost hidden with such a wealth of beets. 

Q. (By. Mr. Smyth.) You stated that the American sugar-beet factories were 
much superior to those abroad. Why is that?—A. It'is because our constructors 
are quicker to adapt themselves to the exigencies which arise than arc the Euro¬ 
pean machinists. In Europe anything that gets started once is followed almost 
blindly. They do not have the inventive and adaptive faculties whicli our engi¬ 
neers have. 

Q. The American engineers improved on the system of the beet factories?— 
A. They improved on the system—made a better machine and made it better 
suited to our conditions here. I will say that a great many of our machines made 
in this country are now used in Europe, particularly our centrifugals or drying 
machines. They are recognized everywhere as being the best in the world, and 
you will find them in nearly all the larger and especially tho newer factories 
to-day. It is not the only reason, but it is a very marked one. why our construct¬ 
ors are superior. They can adapt themselves more quickly to tlio circumstances 
which arise than foreign constructors do. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Isittrue also that European machinery is tieing imported 
into this country?—A. To a very little extent; almost none now. When tho fac¬ 
tories first began—those I mentioned as having been built in Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Delaware—every piece of machinery whicli they contained was imported 
from Europe. Some of the best factories in this country to-day have not a stick 
of machinery imported from Europe, and I doubt tf there is any new faotory made 
entirely of new machinery that is wholly European to-day that has been built 
within the last few years, although there are some forms of machinery still im¬ 
ported, like the sheers, for instance, that cut tho beet lip for the extraction of the 
sugar; but onr boilers, onr centrifugals, evaporating pans, vacuum pans, and our 
driers are all of domestic manufacture. One of the new factories built for the 
crop of 1809 and 1900 was equipped almost entirely with imported machinery, but 
I am informed that a very considerable part of this machinery is being replaced 
by American machinery for the crop of 1900 und 1001. 

(At By Mr. Smyth.) Are the factories larger, as a rule, than those in Europe?— 
A. The average Bize of our factories is larger than in Europe, and we have the 
latest factory in the world. 

Q. Do you consider that we manufacture the sugar cheaper than in Europe?— 
A. Well, we pay a great deal more for labor. Witii the American machinery the 
labor is so much more efficient, and onr fuel is so much cheaper and more eco¬ 
nomically used, that I believe we save practically in these ways what we expend 
over and above what the Enrojieanspay their labor. So I believe, for that reason, 
we can make beet sugar almost, if not quite, as cheap as it is made in Europe 
to-day, although we pay more for beets and more for labor than they do there— 
far more. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where is tho largest factory?—A. The largest factory is 
in Salinas, Cal. It has a capacity of 3 .(KM) tons of beets per day. Compare that 
with the first one in California of 80 tons, and you will see the eforce of the 
compvison. 

ft. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are these factories engaged throughout the whole year, or 
a snort season?—A. Only from 80 to 120 days. 
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Q. And then they shut down?—A. Then they shut down. 

The investigations which I started there have been continued ever since in the 
Department of Agriculture, and I will just gi vo you a citation of the reports which 
have been published relating to it. The report which I have just mentioned was 
published in 1885. The next one contains the results of investigations made 
in 1890. During this interval investigations were made on beet sugar and other 
snbjects. In 1890 we began another series of special investigations, with special 
reports, and this is Bulletin No. 00 of the Division of Chemistry, being the results 
of experiments made at Schuyler, Nebr., on the subject of the production of high- 
grade seeds. 

While I am on this point I might as well develop what I havo to say on that 
industry, which is a very important one in connection with the growth of sugar 
beets. You will understand that the beet is grown from the seed. The beet 
having become a biennial, does not produce other seeds for two years, and the 
whole development of the beet in sugar content has been accomplished by what 
we call selection; that is, beets which are exceptionally favorable for sugar pro¬ 
duction are selected for mothers. They are put away m silos during the winter, 
so as to protect them from frost. They are one of the earliest plants set out, 
because light frosts do not hurt them. In March or April they are set back in 
the ground in rows so they can be cultivated, and then they produce their seeds, 
which ripen in August. 

Q. Would they lie killed if left in the ground?—A. They would be killed. 
Freezing and thawing would entirely destroy their vitality. 

Now, to produce high-grade seeds the following method is pursued, and it is the 
method used in these experiments which continue over a period of three years. 
This is the first report. Beets are grown in the usual way from ordinary seeds 
such as arc planted for producing beets for the factory. From these, beets typical 
in shape and size and perfect in form are selected, as many as yon desire, some¬ 
times about a thousand, and they are carefully preserved overwinter. In the 
early spring the silos are opened, and each one of the beets is subjected to a chemical 
analysis. You can take a sample for analysis without destroying its vitality, 
and for doing that we take a core. Bore diagonally through the beet a core, say 
an inch in diameter and take the pulp out. By going diagonally through you 
get a representative sample of the whole beet, because the sugar is not evenly 
distributed. Near the top there is less than in the center, and it is necessary 
to have a diagonal core in order to get an average representation of that beet. 
This core is subjected to an analysis, and the amount of sugar which it con¬ 
tains is determined. If it is a poor beet, containing 19, 18, or 14 percent of sugar, 
we throw it away or use it for cattle food—reject it altogether. If, however, 
it shows 18 per cent of HUgar, that, is a very high grade, and we place it in that 
grade. If it shows 17 per cent, we put it in another grade; if it shows 18 per cent, 
we have another grade. In this analysis we separate these beets into four grades. 
One we reject, that which falls below If), and then we have a grade of 18, one of 
17, one of 18; and wo rarely get a beet above 18. These beets are planted sepa¬ 
rately by grades. 


«. After they are bored?—A. Yes. 

9 . It does not destroy the vitality?—A. Not at all. Of course the beet becomes 
a little injured, but there is still enough plant food to produce seed, and we noon 
the theory t hat like produces like: that is, the theory of evolution. Being rich in 
sugar, it, will tend to produce seed which will produce other seed which will pro¬ 
duce other beets that are rich in sugar. 

_ Following that plan the hoot plant has been developed from a plant containing 


It is doubtful if wo can produce richer beets unless wo can get a better grade of 
beet, like northern Russia. So we can still make some improvements and hold 
that which has been obtained, and not go backward. The moment the beet is 
neglected it begins to degenerate. It is that, atavism—that tendency to go back 
to the type of its ancestors, just ashuinun beings do if the opportunities of culture 
are taken away from them. We would all go back to barbarism if left without 
culture. Now, the great effort is to hold the beet up to that high grade, and that 
was the object in tins country—to determine what could be done here in produo ng 
a high-grade beet and in holding it up to its standard. 

lheso selected beets are planted. They produce seeds that year. These seeds 
are harvested and planted the next spring, and the second year we get another 
F’’l’m beets. They do not come up to the pattern—some may be very inferior- 
out the tendency is that beets grown from a mother of a high grade will be richer 
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in sugar than beets grown from a mother of low grade. That has been frequently 
established by actual demonstration. The general tendency of the average is to be 
higher. So by going on patiently from year to year we lmye secured a type of 
beet seed which will grow over a whole held, under favorable conditions, a com¬ 
mercial licet which will have an average of 15 per cent of s'lgar. 

Of course you understand we conld never plant these seeds from analyzed 
mothers commercially. They could only be used for growing seeds the second, 
third, and fourth year. Beets grown from analyzed mothers’ seeds would lie 
worth $5 a pound. But that one mother will produce the second year a hundred 
beets, and if you plant those beets they will produce seed enough to produce a 
whole field full. 

Q. The practice of growing and testing seeds is only done in your Department, 
not done in the agricultural regions by the fanners?—A. No; but it is also done 
in the experiment stations which arc devoted to the development of high-grade 
seeds. All the high-grade beet seeds today have been produced from analyzed 
mothers, but in the fourth generation only, after the growth of 2 crops. For 
instance, you order from a seed grower to-day in Europe a ton of beet seeds. 
These are grown from the mother produced 4 years ago and analyzed. No analy¬ 
sis has been made of these beets, but it is taken for granted that the seeds partake 
of the nature of the mother from which they were produced. 

By authority of Congress a station was established in Nebraska under the con¬ 
trol of the Department of Agriculture, which I had charge of as director, to do 
in this country what had been done in other countries, and especially to see what 
particular influence the soil and climate of the United States would have upon 
the production of a high-grade beet. We thought possibly we might be able to 
produce a beet which, under our climatic conditions, would bo better adapted for 

g rowth in the United States thau one produced under dissimilar conditions in 
urope.and although this-station was only continued for 8 years—which was not 
time enough to develop the idea—we did prove in the 8 years that seeds grown 
by ourselves under these conditions, when planted side by side with imported 
seed of the same character, produced in this country beets having an average of 
20 pounds of sugar more per ton than those grown from European seed, which 
was a perfect demonstration of the fact, which will soon be recognized by our beet 
growers, that we should produce our beet seeds here, even if it be by a costly 
process. 

This station was discontinued at the end of 3 years, and no further attempts 
have been made by the Government to grow high-grade seed, nor has any private 
individual or firm engaged in this business up to the present time. The result is 
that practically all of the beet seeds which are planted in this country to-day are 
imported from Europe, because no one has seen fit to undertake this very costly 
process. 

Suppose a body of capitalists wonld start in to grow high-grade seeds for com¬ 
mercial purposes. They would have to invest a large sum of money, and it 
would be 4 years before they would get a dollar in return: and our people are 
always slow to invest in any enterprise in which they are absolutely certain to 
have to wait 4 years for a dividend. Hence we have never had established here 
a seed farm such as are found in many places in Europe. I have visited some of 
the largest and beat seed farms in Europe where they do nothing but produce 
high-grade seeds. 

Q. These are run by private parties?—A. Yes; because it is a very "profitable 
business. 

Q. Do any of the governments maintain seed farms?—A. The government main¬ 
tains seed-control stations, which work is done entirely independent of private 
corporations and where exiieriments are conducted at the expense of the govern¬ 
ment. This is true of every European government, especially of Germany and 
Russia, and to a less degree in Austria and France. The German seed-control 
stations are about 15 in number, where they do nothing but determine experiment¬ 
ally the methods of improving the quality of the seeds, not only of beets, but of 
other plants. That is entirely independent of the private corporations that grow 
beet seeds for the trade. In other words, the beet grower of Europe does not 
grow his own seeds, because he could not bring to tne production of seed that 
scientific experience and ability which are necessary to hold the beet up to its 
high standard and improve it little by little us circumstances may warrant, and 
therefore all beet growers buy their seed of these great farms that devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to its production. 

Q. The fanner beet grower buys from these same parties?—A Yes; such as 
Vilmorin in France ana Ad. Strandes at Zehringen, ana the great Kleinwanzle- 
tfcner. They are perhaps the most extensive beet farms in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) How many acres do they contain?— A. Ad. Strandes. 
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whero I spent a week 8 years ago, has about 1,000 acres devoted to the production 
of seed alone, and the Kleinwanzlebener farms are larger—perhaps 8,000 acres. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it be advisable for the Government to give 
further encouragement to these investigations? A. I think it would be very advis¬ 
able for it to continue the work we did here to demonstrate how the seeds can be 
produced, but not to produce them commercially—nothing but experimentally. 
I am opposed to the free seed distribution of the Government. I think it is a bad 
principle. But undoubtedly it is the duty of the Goverement to do that work 
which no individual can or will do, because it is simply an expenditure of money 
without any possibility of any pecuniary gain; such work as wo started here’ to 
determine the effect of soil and climate and take advantage of any good effect 
which they would produce. 

Lawes and Gilbert in England are the only private parties who have devoted a 
fortune to just such a work. It is a very praiseworthy thing for a wealthy man 
to do, but very few choose to do it. In fact, I think that is the only instance 
where a man has given his entire fortune without any hope of pecuniary gain. 
Sir John Lawes has given his whole private fortune practically, amounting to 
over S-'iOO.OOO, in trust, to continue this work which he has conducted for 60 years 
in conjunction with Sir Henry Gilbert, who has given his life service, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Lawes, to this work. 

But, in the absence of any such munificent private endowment, it is the duty 
of the Government to promote the interest of agriculture, not only in the line of 
licet seed but also every agricultural crop. 

For instance, the Secretary of Agriculture is now conducting a research, 
which he has committed to my care, which arose from the fact that com- 
plaints were made by millers established on the Pacific coast that their wheat 
which they were grinding would not make macaroni as it. did a few years ago. 
In San Francisco the making of macaroni is a large industry because there is 
a large Italian and other foreign population which uses this food a great deal, 
and the Pacific wheat a few years ago made an excellent article. On investiga¬ 
tion we find that the content of gluten in the wheat has fallen so low that it is no 


longer suitable for making macaroni. Now, the question is what is the influence 
of soil and climate on the gluten content of wheat, which you know is the most 
valuable constituent, of wheat. Now. that is an investigation which a wheat 
grower or a miller would hardly be willing to undertake, and if he were willing 
he would not have the scientific ability probably to carry it out. but it is one where 
the Agricultural Department, in the interest of agriculture as a whole, can exer¬ 
cise a wonderfully good influence and do a good work, by pointing out the causes 
which produce this depreciation and, if possible, suggesting remedies so that the 
wheat can he restored again to the condition where it will be more valuable for 
that particular purpose. 

Now, I will say in the sugar-beet industry that the development of high- 
grade seeds in this country must follow, because, from a merely pecuniary point 
of view, we can not afford always to import, our seeds. They are worth 10 cents 
a pound delivered in this country by the cargo, not in retail but wholesale. The 
seeds which we distribute from the Department of Agriculture cost on an average 
10 cents a pound. At least 80 pounds per acre should lie planted, and where 
there is anything like bad conditions at the time of planting, more; because it is 
highly essential to the growth of a good crop of beets that they should be thick in 
the row. If there are spaces like this? [indicating], the beets on the end will lie 
overgrown, and overgrown beets are never so rich in sugar; and so to prevent 
overgrowth we have a beet every 0 or 8 or 0 inches in the row, and to do this we 
have to plant a great many seeds moro than enough to produce this result. 

A beet seed is an aggregation of seeds. One seed contains 4 or 5 seeds wrapped 
ui) together. If they would all germinate from every seed there would lie 4 or 5 
sprouts, but on account of their high artificial character they have a low vitality. 
.Now, this is another universal principle, that the more you develop a plant or 
“ lfl power of reproduction that plant or animal has. The reproductive 

iiwer!) are the vegetative powers, and- when yon develop other qualities you 
mnmsti the reproductive strength. The cultured nation or family (foes not have 
j hbildren as the one lower down the scale. There is always a tendency 
viHi'lt °P| the plant, or animal out of existence, and so the beet seed has a low 
4 or r • * rH , at many of them produce no sprouts at all, and of those that have 
ought to produce sprouts, maybe only 1 will germinate, so 
n Tf to Plant them very much thicker together than ir they would all sprout. 
iir(,h.f).i, "io Ctua cost the seed, without counting the cost of putting it in, is 
an. nWi a a ? aor6, That means a considerable sum where thousands of aefes 
. I suppose we spend—say we have 100,000 acres planted in beets in 
untry—at least (300,000, which we are sending out of the country each year 
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for these high-grade beet seeds and, of course, as the industry increases, that will 
become a sum of great magnitude, and we must look forward to the time when 
the seeds will be produced at home. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Is there any beet seed farm anywhere in the country?—A. 
None whatever. There are places in California where they grow seed in a hap¬ 
hazard way without analysis, but if that practice is continued the content of sugar 
will run right down*, because there is no control to hold these beets up to their 
standard. 

Q. No analysis made?—A. No analysis made, and without this control degener¬ 
ation will immediately set in, and the people who use these seeds will bo out of the 
. race because they can not compete with those who use the high-grade seeds. 

Seed production from an industrial standpoint is one of the very greatest im¬ 
portance in connection with the beet industry. It requires the highest degree of 
skill and labor and the greatest amount of patience of any agricultural profession. 

Now, continuing the result of our investigations: Following the report of Bul¬ 
letin 30 comes Bulletin 33, which gives a continuation of the experiments at 
Schuyler, Nebr.; and Bulletin 30, which contains the result of tho work the last 
year that it was conducted. 

I might say this work was not discontinued for lack of an appropriation on the 
part of Congress, but the Secretary of Agriculture who took office in 1393 did not 
believe in any kind of paternalism, and he thought the growth of seed was “ pater¬ 
nalism gone to seed,” as he expressed it. So. although Congress had made the 
appropriation In' abolished the station and sold all our appliances, and the station 
has never been restored. This bulletin gives the result of the last year's work, 
and shows the fact which I mentioned, that the beefs grown from seeds which we 
ourselves produced gave a result which was very encouraging, and that the growth 
of our own seeds in our own climate would prove of the greatest pecuniary 
advantage in the process of manufacture. 

Now, I think I have said enough in regard to the seed production, and I want 
to bring up next the studies we have made in regard to the distribution, or the 
location rather, of the area in this country where beets grow best. It has seemed 
to the Department of Agriculture that it was its duty to aid intending investors, 
at least in a negative, way, by showing the parts of the country where it was prob¬ 
able they would get the best’results from an agricultural point of view. Wehave 
never taken up to any extent the manufacturing side—that is, the location of 
factories in regard to coal and water transportation. We have studied always 
from the agricultural side—that is. where can you grow the beets best? 

Now, acting on the idea which is so patent in Europe, that northern latitudes 
produce beets of tho highest grade, it occurred to us that we would naturally find 
m this country our best beets grown along the northern borders of our country or 
somewhere in that region. In other words, that the farther north we could go 
and get a climate which would produce a crop suitable for manufacture, and get 
ample time before the advent of winter to harvest that crop and deliver it to the 
factory, the better the character of the beets tvould be and the more likely the 
industry would be to succeed. 

But we did not act on that theory exclusively. Wo exploited every part of our 
country. We sent seeds to agricultural stations in every State, with instructions 
for cultivation, because the planting and cultivation of beet seeds must be con¬ 
ducted according to special methods—that is, ordinary agricultural rules will 
not apply to beets. It is horticulture rather that agriculture; and in Order that 
all parts of the country might l>c fully represented we had a uniform system of 
directions for all parts. Not only did we send to the agricultural stations, but to 
farmers in all parts of tho country who were interested and who would promise 
to conduct the work according to our instructions. We have distributed in the 
last 10 or 15 years to an average number of (1,000 fanners in different parte of the 
country every year, and to all the experiment stations desiring to collaborate iu 
this work. 

So far as possible we have had the analyses made at the experiment stations of 
the States so as to avoid long transportation of samples; but we have also always 
had our own laboratories ojiy and have every year made many analyses of sam¬ 
ples sent from all parts of tlfc country, so we'have had checks on the work done 
m the different localities. Tnis work has been continued more than 10 years, and 
we think the data accumulated in that time are valuable. They certainly are 
unbiased and have been obtained under as nearly as possible nniform conditions. 
The resnlt has folly corroborated the theory of the cultnre here, and as a result 
we have been able to construct a provisional map of our country (herewith repro¬ 
duced; see next page) showing at least tho southern limit of probable profitable 
Pulture, but without trying to extend it to the north, because, as I have saidi 
there is no limit to the north except the winter. * 
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Q. Allow me to ask if yon are familiar with the culture of the suear beet in 
Canada?—A. Yes; l'ully. 

Q. Is that business successful there?—A. The trouble there is the difficulty of 
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south 'where the beets are not quite so good. We have got to take that into con¬ 
sideration. Now, this map, as I say, is a tentative showing of the southern limits 
of profitable culture; not that beets can not be grown south of this; they can, and 
often of a very good quality: and, as I say in my reports of this map, this is not 
dogmatic, it is only tentative. The probabilities are that very little successful 
beet culture will be found south of this region [indicating on map], although there 
are several factories pow in operation in the South. In fact, somo of the first that 
were established in Nebraska were south of this belt, and one in New Mexico just 
on the edge of it, and one in Utah just on the edge of it. This is due to the fact 
of this high plateau. I will say the temperature is the chief function or factor. 
Of course after yon pass this point here you reach the arid regions. Where yon 
have water to grow beets all beets grown along here are fine, but this great plateau 
has the low temperature of the southern plateau of the Rocky Mountains, so the 
temperature here is the same as it is here [indicating]. In tho summer time it is 
no warmer there than here [indicating]. These lines are the isotherms of the 
temperature. The lower of these isotherm lines shows 71 degrees for June, July, 
and August: the middle line is 70 degrees, and the upper line is 09 degrees. In 
view of the facts mentioned you can grow beets as far north as you can go and get 
a harvest. South of this you can grow beets just as rich in tonnage, more so, 
perhaps, but contents of sugar begin to fall. Fine beets are grown on the moun¬ 
tains all through South and North Carolina, but the contour of tho land is such 
that you can not get an area sufficient to supply a factory, becauso you have got 
to have contributory to a beet factory 10,000 acres for one factory of 500 tons daily 
capacity. You can not grow beets on the same land more than once in 4 years, 
so yon have got to have enough land to make a 4 years' rotation, so that each 
acre will lie planted in beets once in 4 years. Hence it requires 10,000 acres of 
good level land to supply one factory of moderate size. You can not grow beets 
on the hillside: you have got to have reasonably level land, and have got to have 
four times as much as is necessary to supply the factory for that one year. 
Some of the finest beets we have had were grown in Maryland and West Vir¬ 
ginia on the crest of the Allegheny Mountains. I went up there last summer 
for the purpose of seeing if there was not enough land on these mountains to 
build factories. One place, I think, in Maryland and West Virginia I found 
where you could get enough good land to build a factory, and that would prove 
very profitable, because up there it is 8,000 feet high. Now, in California there 
is a remarkably fertile condition. That whole coast of California has the same 
temperature—the valleys—because they are all inundated by the winds of the 
Pacific Ocean. The result is that these isothermal lines instead of running east 
and west, as in other parts of the country, run north and south. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth .) Due to the range of mountains?—A. No. due to the Pacific 
winds. Now, as soon as you go to the interior of California you get hot weather 
again, but so long as you stay on the coast or in tho valleys on the coast, where 
the coast winds come in and keep the temperature down in the summer, you grow 
fine beets, wherever you can get water. That is the reason you sqe all these 
factories built right here. 

Where are beets most largely planted—what State?—A. The two States 
which are now taking the lead are California and Michigan. There are more 
beets grown in these two States than any other two. Michigan is peculiarly well 
suited for beet growth; also northern Indiana. Iowa, Wisconsin, and northern 
Ohio. All of central New York and portions of the New England States, where 
the land is rich enough and level enough, grow beets, and our data, which we 
have accumulated now, and which are fonnd in these reports, bear out absolutely 
the fact which is represented in this map—that is, that although it was constructed 
on purely theoretical principles, before we made an investigation at all, and 
though it has been published now more than 10 years, the investigations made 
since then have shown that if we had waited to make this map until the present 
time the lines would have been practically what they are now. Of course there 
is very little of this area which is covered by this map—all these shaded portions 
are not suitable for beet culture. This whole region is arid, and most of it is 

hopelesslyso; no possibility of irrigation. Thereareafewbutnotmanylocalities 
where irrigation can be practiced. An arid region where, other things being 
equal, water can be obtained is tho ideal one for beet culture. In the first place 
you have nothing but sunny days, get all the sunshine the beet can possibly 
assimilate. In the second place you control absolutely the water conditions; yo" 
can have plenty of water for the growing period, and when the crop is ready to 
harvest you can withdraw the water and have a dry season for harvest; whereas, in 
the humid regions like Michigan, there may come a September rain, nearly always 
dqes.’in fact, after the beets are ripe, followed by warm weather) and the second 
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growth will take place greatly to the detriment of the sugar in the beets; the 
roads will become muddy and interfere with the harvest; so I say that the arid 
region where irrigation can be practiced is the ideal one for the beet grower, 
and you will see in the future, when this great industry takes the place which 
it ought to take in this country, and which it will take, that it will be the most 
profitable crop which can be grown upon irrigated lands, because the beet is a 
crop which you can grow on land worth $300 an acre. It will pay fixed charges 
on such land, whereas you can not grow wheat or Indian com on such land; a 
crop of wheat would not pay the interest on the investment. Yon have got to 
go into what we call intensive cultivation and then secure a large yield before 
yon can afford to pay $300 for an acre of land. That is about what irrigated 
lands cost; so it becomes peculiarly a crop suited to the highest-priced land. 
Now, our data liavo Rhown that after you go west of Iowa you reach a very 
treacherous region until you get to the arid region. The conditions of Nebraska 
and Dakota and all through that region there, take the seasons through, are 
favorable to beet growth, but there we have the most pronounced variation of 
meteorological conditions anywhere in the world, almost. Those hot winds 
from the west blow across the plains of Nebraska, and absolutely wither and 
mok the vegetation, and then in October they have sharp freezing weather, 
almost, with snow; so these rapid changes in the meteorological conditions are 
unfavorable to beet growth, and although two of the oldest factories in the 
country are established in Nebraska, yet if you will really get at the bottom 
opinions of the people who operate these factories, they will confess that if they 
were locating their factories now they would put them some place else, although 
now and then they get an excellent crop; so we have an intermediate and treach¬ 
erous condition between the humid and arid regions. When you reach the humid 
region yon have fluctuating conditions, and when you come to the arid regions 
you have more uniform forces. The conditions which obtain in Michigan and 
northern Ohio and New York are uniformly more favorable than in Nebraska. 

(lur data have shown that in these localities the industry has taken root more 
favorably, and we find there the liest results as a whole. We have repeatedly 
for a whole season received beets from these regions with an average of 15 per 
cent sugar with reasonable purity, and growing in regions where agricultural 
conditions are favorable, liecauso all those regions are level. The contour of the 
soil is suitable to beet culture; the land is reasonably fertile: but the farmer who 
depends entirely njmn the fertility of his soil for any crop for a series of years 
will become bankrupt. No land can be used continuously without feeding, no 
more than you can drive a work horse more than one day without giving him a 
meal. All land must be fed, and there is no crop which can be grown ad libitum 
on the native fertility of any soil whatever: so any radical system of agriculture— 
growing beets, cotton, or any other crop—must, look to a period when the land 
must, bo fed, and the course is scientific, as a domestic animal is fed. 

y. Has it been necessary in Texas to manure the land?—-A. Not yet. The 
time will come, however, when the crop will drop—when they must do some¬ 
thing to feed it. I may mention, for example, the wheat-growing regions of the 
great Northwest. When they opened those regions they were able to grow SO 
and 40 bushels to the acre; now they are getting 15 bushels on the same fields, 
and the result is that the land must lie fed. You can not grow beets without fer¬ 
tilization. That is one crop, especially, which demands the most carefnl nutrition 
in the soil, and any system of beet culture which expects to go right along depend¬ 
ing on the natural fertility of the soil will end in disaster. And there is another 
great mint in this industry which the members of this commission ought to have 
brought to their attention; that is this, that the establishment of the sugar-beet 
industry in any locality is a blessing to all forms of agriculture of every descrip¬ 
tion that aro practiced there, because it demands a system of culture. It is scien¬ 
tific and just. I mean by this that the system of agriculture which robs a soil 
and makes it poorer is not just. The man who has a farm for 25 or 80 years and 
leaves it poorer than he found it has committed a crime against society. We do 
not bring him up before the courts and send him to jail, but he has committed a 
crime, because lie has robbed the future. Now, I say that any system of agricul¬ 
ture which impoverishes the soil is a false one, but that is a rational system 
°f agriculture which, by increasing the yield of the crops, increases the fertility 
of the soil. Now. if there is a crop that is grown which will teach the American 
farmer a lesson, the sugar beet is that crop, and there is no farmer in the world 
who needs that lesson brought home to him as the American farmer does. The 
population of the earth is constantly on the increase; the area which is subject to 
mlture is practically exhausted. We can add in our own country only the and 
regions now, little by little. Where is food to come from if not from scientific 
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agriculture? Wo can not spread our acres; we can not increase them; but what 
we can do, and what scientific agriculture will do, will he to increase their fer¬ 
tility. The beet-sugar industry has not been established long enough in this coun¬ 
try to be an object lesson further than this, that wherever it has been established 
the value in farm land in dollars and cents has rapidly increased. That is a well- 
known fact; but I am sorry to say the fertility of the land has not increased in 
proportion to its value. Its value has increased some, because the beet is a more 
profitable crop than the crops heretofore grown on that soil; but the lesson that 
tho fanners have not learned is that they must begin to improvqtlic fertility of the 
soil in order to retain its richness. In Europe it is quite different. I have spent 
a great deal of time in north France, where the industry was established first, and 
I have collected statistics in reference to agricultural products in that country. 
Fiftv years ago the yield of wheat in northern France—and that is the granery 
of France—was about 17 bushels to the acre. To-day the average yield of wheat 
on these same fields is 28 bushels to the acre. Now. there is a system of agricul¬ 
ture which increases the yield of the crop and at the same time enriches tho 
soil. The soil of France, to-day. is more fertile than it was at the time of Osar, 
and will produce a larger yield, and that is largely due to the improvements 
made in the last 50 years. I think I can safely say that 50 years ago the crops 
produced on these beautiful fieldsof France were no greater than at the turn; of 
Ctesar if as great. That whole matter has been accomplished by an application of 
scientific agriculture in the last 50 years, and the object, lesson we have been 
gathering through the beet is in every case the same. Tho same is true ot Ger¬ 
many. While the land is not so rich and the yields not so largo, the increase 
lias been proportionately as great. Now. what will happen in a country which 
simply plows ami sows ami soils? It will boooiuo a bankrupt sooner or latoi. 
That country will remain rich in agriculture which plows, sows, sells, and feeds its 
land, and the introduction of the beet as an agricultural crop will bring about 
that condition of affairs in this country, in my opinion, more than anything 
else possibly could. So. from the industrial point of view, it seems to me there 
is nothing touching on agriculture which is of more moment and worth more in 
actual dollars and cents to the American fanner than just such an object les¬ 
son as beet culture will bring. I know our fields are broad, and you may say it is 
wise to get fertilizer on them; but better far to grow a less area and get a 
larger yield than to spread over so much and impoverish and ruin the soil con¬ 
tinuously: and. further than that, scientific agriculture will show tlie ways ol 
conserving plant f<>od so as to make it cheap and accessible to every fanner. 
That lias already been largely accomplished, so that not only beets lmt every 
agricultural product will feel the effect of pni|>erly feeding the soil. Now, just 
one practical point in regard to this: The men who are putting their money m 
this industry to-day come to the Department of Agriculture to ask where to 
locate their factories, simply because we have collected the data and studied the 
subject, not from a monetary, but from a purely scientific point of view, yVe 
have no interest in lands one place more than another. Our interest is in the 


in Now?there is a large factory going up in Colorado, and will lie alwmt ready for 
the use of this coming crop.' That factory was located by the Department ot 
Agriculture, simply by consult ing, not only this map. but the data on which this 
map was brought out, and there were a great many localities in the State of Colo¬ 
rado that wanted this factory and were bidding lor it here, there, and everywhere, 
but men who are going to piit money into this industry say it is not so much the 
question of the bonus they get to-day, but the region that produces the most 
beets; that is where they want to put the factory. We had another illustration. 
Some capitalists desired to locate a factory near here, and went to Fredericksonig. 
They applied to the Secretary of Agriculture for information. He advised them 
not to do it, and gave them the reasons. He said, it is true yon can grow beets 
there—very good beets—lint I will show yon in beets grown in that locality aim 
300 miles north, from the same seed, a difference of 4 per cent in the sugar con¬ 
tent. You compete with a difference of HO pounds per ton m the yield of sngai 
between these beets and those beets: you can not do it. If yon were the only - 
tory in the world you could mako all the money and make sugar out of beets hi 
Fredericksburg, but people farther north make HO pounds tier ton more sugar than 
you do at the same expense and of course can undersell you in any market in in 
world, and you had better keep out of it. That is Mere the practical part m 
such investigation comes in—pointing the investor to where the agricultural cm 
ditions are favorable and warning him from regions unfavorable. * , , 

Q. iBy Mr. A. L. Hakbis.) What ingredients of the soil are most commci 
to-beets?—A. Any soil that contains the ordinary elements of plant tooa, 
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powerful nature, is satisfactory for beets. It is more the physical condition of 
the soil than the chemical composition that you must consider in beet growth. 
A beet must have room to go straight down at least 1(1 or 18 inches in the soil. 
If it strikes hard pan it will be deflected and the taproot will turn out, and other 
tap roots will be produced and the beet will be stunted and ruined. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Does the shape have anything to do with the sugar con¬ 
tents?—A. Yes; and you will find conical beets, regular in shape, smooth in sur¬ 
face, with a single tap root, will, other things being equal, be the richest, and 
most convenient for handling; so the soil must be a pervious one, and for that 
reason a stiff clay is not good for beets unless it is very heavily limed. Of 
course you all understand that where you have a stiff soil, a very stiff soil, a 
liberal application of lime will flocculate it so as to make it pervious and easily 
penetrated by all roots of growing plants, but unless you have such treatment 
you want soil which is pervious. The soil of Michigan is very well suited to beet 
culture on account of its sand. It is a sandy loam that does not bake with rain 
as clay would, and so for that reason the beets have excellent physical conditions. 
Southern California is the same. It is mostly deposit soil in these valleys, which 
is not a (day soil and does not bake, but remains open and pervious. Stiff clay 
soils are excellent, but better for cereals that feed near the surface, like wheat 
and Indian corn; but if they are used for lieets they must be well subsoiled—in 
fact, all fields planted to beets must be snbsoiled, and heavily limed; then beets 
will grow. I have seen very fine beets in Europe growing on very heavy clay 
soils, with a liberal addition of lime. 

The manufacture of beet sugar is an infant industry in this country. When 
we consider the consumption of sugar in the United States and what is con¬ 
tributed by the beet, it is not a very large quantity—enough for two or three 
breakfasts; not much more. We use in this country a,000,000 tons of sugar a 
year, and we produce less than 800.000 tons of all kinds—some years a little more 
and some years a little less. The Louisiana production, as you know, fluctuates 
very greatly—probably an average of 200.(100 tons in periods of 5 years—sometimes 
more than that, sometimes less—and it is not probable that Louisiana will ever 
produce any more sugar than to-day. It is not far enough south for cane sugar, 
and it is entirely too far south for beet sugar. You all know the vicissitudes 
which the Louisiana cane crop has undergone the last few years, due mostly to 
freezing weather. The temperature has been down to as low as 18" above zero 
and that naturally killed practically all the cane in the State a year ago last win¬ 
ter. The last year's crop was a very small one. Louisiana is one of the best 
rice-producing States in the world. Rice is gaining and cane is losing. In 50 
years Louisiana will he. in luy opinion, the greatest rice-producing countrv in the 
world. 

We need not expect any large increase in our eane-sngar production. It is 
more likely to begin to decrease than increase. Onr production in Texas does 
not cut any great figure, although Texas has produced considerable cane sugar. 
Florida is likewise hardly to he considered as a cane-sugar country until at least 
the swamp lands are freed of water. Iu all localities, taking all this into consid¬ 
eration, 1 doubt if we havo on an average over 800.000 tons of cane sugar in ottr 
extreme Southern possessions. 

Q- (By Mr, Cl, ark K.) How frequently do they plant cane in Louisiana?—A. 
1 radically (‘very 2 years now. 

Q. How frequently in Cuba?—A. Once in 15 years. I have been told that they 
frequently have fields that have been harvested for 50 years, but about once in 15 
years they replant there. Now we are consuming 2,000,000 tons of sugar. Ten 
years from now we will consume 8,000,000 tons. Suppose we absorb our two 
so-called tropical possessions and bring their sugar in free? We would not by 
any means have any 3,000,000 tons. There would still bo a shortage iu onr sugar 
pJl.'P'y• . a,1| l it would take years to reestablish those industries in Cuba and the 
t umppmeB to anything like their former groat figure. We have got to continue 
to import beet sugar from Europe or extend onr own industry. My own opinion 
is mat for 50 years to come wo will need iu this country from 500,000 to 1,500,000 
mns ot beet sugar annually, and we have got to buy it as wo are buying it now, 
™ K ( >t to make it. Well, we are making some, but it is difficult to give a 
evuni of the quantity. This census will give us the facts, because 

A _ r Y tocahty where beet sugar is made will be visited by an expert, who under- 
anus the business thoroughly, and as census agent he will get figures from all 
in tifj com Panies. , We have now got what they tell us, and we have no law 
mis country which compels a business nmn to tell any more than he wants to. 
TW , largely used in the preservation of our fruits?— A. Yes; very largely, 

at use is one of the chief items in the consumption of sugar in England, and 
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sugar is used much more extensively there than here in preserving jams, mar¬ 
malades, etc. 

Q. If our business of preserving fruits, jams, and marmalades was largely 
increased, it would call for a larger consumption of sugar?—A. Very much 
larger. I will say that at the present time the consumption of sugar is the great¬ 
est in England, but the consumption on the table per head is far greater in this 
country than in England. A great deal of tlio sugar that is consumed in England 
is used for preserving purposes and the preserved products are largely exported; 
it is not so generally used by the people. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In the raw state?—A. On the table anR for culinary pur¬ 
poses. They use it for preserving, and things of that kind. Wo are using 
between 62 and 65 pounds of sugar per head in this country; in England they are 
using between 72 and 75; some say as high as 80, but it is a little more than it is 
here. 

Q. Is beet sugar better adapted to preserving than cane sugar?—A. No; not so 
well. I think tho great use for cane sugar in the future will be in that industry, 
while on the table for sweetening coffee and ordinary table use beet sugar will be 
largely employed. Beet sugar must be absolutely pure before it can be used. 
Cane sugar, to my taste, is a good deal better in its raw Htate before it is refined. 
I do not know of any sugar so good as the old-fashioned yellow Louisiana sugar, 
while beet sugar in that condition yon could not eat at all. it would lie so bitter. 
There is absolutely no difference chemically between cane and beet sugar, and 
they are identical in every way. but I can tell beet sugar always from cane sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) After it is refined?—A. Yes. 

Q. How?—A. I put it in a bottle and set it away for a week, then open the 
bottle and smell of it, and I never saw beet sugar yet that 1 could not tell by its 

n leasant odor. You dissolve it and sweeten with it and you can not tell any 
srence at all. Cane sugar, on the contrary, has a delightful aromatic odor. If 
you go into a beet-sugar factory, you will think you are in a soap factory, and it is a 
soap factory, because beet sugar contains an immense amount of potash and con¬ 
tains also some fat, and the odor that comes from it is a bad one and is peculiar 


to the manufacture of soap. You go into a cane-sugar factory and yon think you 
are in a garden of roses, so sweet is the aroma, and so, for preserving and things 
of that kind, I think that the cane sugar is to be preferred for sweetening. I defy 
any man, woman, or child to distinguish any difference in the two pure sugars 
in sweetened coffee or sweetened cake. In no way is the taste different between 
refined iieet sugar and refined cane sugar. It is absolutely the same. 

I have here a list, which I will submit, of the factories in the United States which 
are now either in operation, or building for operation the present year. They are 
given in separate lists, those already built and in operation, and those building, ami 
also a list of those which have been proposed or talked about. Some of these will 
materialize, and some will not, but it will all be information which yon can make 


use of. 

(The list referred to follows, giving name and location of each factory and 
capacity in tons of beets per day.) 


FACTORIES OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES. WITH THEIR PRESENT CAPACITY. 


Alameda Sugar Company, Alvarado, Cal. 

Spreckels Sugar Company, Watsonville, Cal., formerly Western Beet 

Sugar Company.. .- — 

American Beet Sugar Company, formerly Chino Valley Beet Sugar Com¬ 
pany, Chino, Cal... 

Los Alamitos Sugar Company, Los Alamitos, Cal.- . 

California Beet Sugar and Refining Company, Crockett, Cal., also refines 

Hawaiian sugar..... 

Oregon Sugar Company, La Grande, Oreg... 

Utah Sugar Company, Lehi, Utah: 

Main Factory at Lehi. 500 ) 

Slicing station at Springville... 300 ) .. 

Ogden Sugar Company. Ogden, Utah. 

Pecos Valley Beet Sugar Company, Eddy, N. Mex.. 

American Beet Sugar Company, Grand Island, Nebr., formerly Oxnard 

Beet Sugar Company... 

American Beet Sugar Company, Norfolk, Nebr., formerly Norfolj; Beet 

Sugar Company.-. 

Minnesota Sugar Company, St. Louis Park, Minn —. 

Mflhigan Sugar Company, Bay City, Mich.. 


Tons. 

800 

1,000 

750 

700 

500 

350 


850 

500 

200 

350 

850 

400 

850 
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Tons. 

First New York Beet Sugar Company, Borne, N. Y ..... 200 

Binghamton Beet Sugar Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 1)50 

Sprockets Sugar Company, Sprecfeels, Cal. ... 3,000 

American Beet Sugar Company, Oxnard, Cal., formerly Pacific Sugar 

Company. 3,000 

Union Sugar Company, Santa Maria, Cal.... 500 

Washington State Sugar Company, Spokane, Wash... 350 

Colorado Sugar Manufacturing Company, Grand Junction, Colo.... 350 

Standard Beet Sugar Company, Ames, Nebr. 500 

Illinois Sugar Company, Pekin, Ill.. 700 

Bay City Sugar Company, Bay City, Mich.. 600 

West Bay City Sugar Company, West Bay City, Mich. . . 500 

Peninsular Sugar Company, Caro, Mich. 600 

Detroit Sugar Company, Rochester, Mich. . 500 

Alma Sugar Company, Alma, Mich. 500 

Kalamazoo Beet Sugar Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 500 

Wolverine Sugar Company, Benton Harbor, Mich.. 500 

Holland Sugar Company, Holland, Mich..... . 350 


Total capacity. . 19.100 


FACTORIES BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following factories are now building at the various places in the United 
States. Most of them will take part in the campaign of 1900. One or two will 
not be operated until 1901. These factories are being constructed by the following 
companies at the following places: 


Tons. 

American Beet Sugar Company, Rocky Ford, Colo.. .... 1,000 

National Beet Sugar Company. Sugar City. Colo____ 500 

Continental Sugar Company, Fremont, Ohio. ,. . . 400 

Empire State Sugar Company, Lyons, N. Y. _ _ 000 

Utah Sugar Company, Binghamton Junction, Utah, (auxiliary to Lehi).. 350 

Marine Sugar Company, Marino City, Mich. . . 350 


Total capacity new factories 


3.100 


PROPOSED FACTORIES THAT WILL PROBABLY BE CONSTRUCTED. 

Under this head I will call attention to heet-sngar companies already organ¬ 
ized and which give every indication at this time of constructing their factories 
reaily for the campaign of 1900 or 1901. 

The Fort Dodge Beet Sugar Company, Fort Dodge, Ioiea.— Has filed its articles 
of incorporation. Capital, $450,000. O. M. Oleson, president; W. T, Chantland, 
secretary. Most of the acreage desired by the factory lias been pledged by the 
fanners. It looks very probable at tikis time that this company will materialize 
as an active sugar producer in the near future. 

The Storm Lake Beet Sugar Developing Company, Storm Lake, Iowa. —Has 
recently closed contracts for total' amount of acreage necessary for starting a 
factory at that place to participate in the canqiaign of 1901. It is claimed the 
factory is assured, provided sufficient contracts can be secured to grow beets. 
These contracts are now all signed, and I suppose that Storm Lake will be the 
first to start in the beet-sugar industry in Iowa. 

The Farmers' Cooperative. Beet Sugar Company, Dundee, Mich. —Have decided 
to build a factory this year and will Degin early in the fall so as to have the plant 
completed by July 1,1901. They wish to build a factory of 750 tons daily capacity. 

Virginia Beet Sunar Company, Frederickslnirg. Va.— This company has per¬ 
fected plans for building a factory at the above place, either to commence i work 
J®.campaign of 1900 or 1901, depending upon circumstances. This project at 
‘ m.time seems quite probable. 

The Northwest Beet Sugar Company, North Judson, Ind. —It appears that a 
company was organized to operate a beet-sugar factory at the above place under 
the name of the New England Beet Sugar Company. Thig company contracted 
;P r xt acres of beets to be grown by the farmers, and for some reason 

the New England Company conld not perfect its plans and the Northwest Beet 
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Sugar Company was organized for the purpose of carrying out these contracts 
and for operating a sugar factory at the above place. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Are there many being built this year?—Thirty facto¬ 
ries in the United States have been in operation, with a maximum capacity of 
19,100 tons of beets per dav. The largest of those which I have told you is one at 
Salinas, which has a capacity of 2,000 or 3,000 tons per day. There are one or two 
of a capacity of 1,000 toils, but most of them range about 500. Some fall as low as 



with it of some kind; so you can count on about two-thirds of the maximum capac¬ 
ity as the real working capacity: therefore our factories now have a capacity in 
actual work of between 12.000 and 13.000 tons of beets per day, but we do not make 
altogether 100,000 tons of beet sugar. Even if working to the maximum capacity 
of those factories they would not make more than that. The probable yield last 
year was about 05,000 or 70.000 tons. This year, with the new factories and a 
favorablo crop, the yield will reach pretty close to 100.001) tons. You see what a 
small quantity that is compared with the total consumption, 2 , 000.000 tons. 

The beet factory employs all kinds of labor from the commonest to the most 
skilled, so from that point it is worthy of consideration. I am not an advocate of 
the employment of women and children as is done in Europe in the agriculture 
of the beet. I believe that we will be able to do with machinery in this country 
practically all that the women and children do in Europe and at less expense. 
There are some operations in the agriculture of the beet which the machinery can 
not attend to. There is one at least, and perhaps only oho. All the rest, I believe, 
will eventually be accomplished by machinery, but the thinning of the lieets to 
get a proper stand in the row must be done by an intelligent hand. You will 
remember what I told you about boots growing sometimes with three or four 
sprouts from a single seed. Now. you must leave one sprout only in the ground. 
If yon take hold of that tuft to take it out. you will pull the beet out, hence you 
have got to take it between the thumb and finger and hold carefully while you 
detach the others. No machinery can do that, so there is one agricultural opera¬ 
tion, thinning of the beets, that must always be done by hand. I believe. But 
the cultivation and harvesting, and even topping of the Wets, to cut off the leaves 
and a portion of the upper part which contains the largest part of the injurious 
salts—r have spoken of potash salts—I believe all can lie accomplished by machin¬ 
ery. Hand work is universal in Europe, and you rarely see a machine in a big 
field hoeing and cultivating, tins work being done almost entirely by hand labor. 
In this country it is just the opposite. The expensive part of the agriculture, 
however, will be the thinning, and that we must count upon having done by 
hand. In addition to tiie field work you have the skilled laborer of the factory, 
which is usually the field hand in Europe, who becomes the factory hand doing 
day labor during the summer anil skilled labor during the manufacturing season. 
In this way they avoid repetition of hands and give employment practically the 
vear around, because manufacturing operations begin in the autumn in Novem- 
lier, and there are only the probable months of January and February and part 
of December that there are no agricultural operations going on. During those 
months the factories are in operation, either working up original crops or elali- 
orating the molasses, so the beet industry will give employment to a large nmn- 
ber of jieoplo practically the entire year. Thus the migratory condition oPlabor 
which attaches so often' to agricultural operations, as in cereal and wheat har¬ 
vests, is avoided. This gives a stability to labor which is very desirable. It 
gives an individual interest to the labor on the farm and in the factory. In this 
way a better morale is established among the laborers, a more efficient corps ot 
labor is secured, and the industry tends to advance socially und economically]. 

6. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you a total of the amount of labor required 
to supply this country's need in sugar?— A. Well, you can base it on the factory 
say or 500 tons capacity, which will require 4.000 acres of beets under cultiva¬ 
tion and 8,000 in other crops in rotation—12,000 acres; It will require a corps or 
about 120 efficient laborers the year round b > conduct that business—I mean labor¬ 
ing men, not women and children—and if the average family is 8 or 4 persons, 
that is probably 400 or 500; so a beet-sugar factory supports during the entire 
year a laboring population approximately equal to the number of tons of its 
daily capacity. Four or five hundred factories of 500 tons each would supply 
our present needs, and in that way you can compute the number of laboring me' 
which this business will employ. This docs not include the men wBo make tne 
machinery, build the factories, and repair them. That touches other branches 
of industry—manufacturing industry. Wlmt I have given yon is actual laooi 
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on the farm and in the factory; and this labor, as I told you, in Europe is the 
very best. It is an educating business. The people there of other manufac¬ 
tories want to get men who have worked in the beet factories; want to get them 
for labor. I had a conversation a short time ago with a German who is one of 
the largest manufacturers in Europe. I said, * 1 You must be oppressed by this mil¬ 
itary law which requires every man to do 3 years’ service? ” He replied,' ‘ On the 
contrary, it is the salvation of the country. It takes the young men who do not 
know anything and makes men of them; teaches them to be men, makes them 
stand straight, makes them agile and quick, and the men who go through the 
military service are the men we want in our factory.” In that way the tendency 
is to build up an educated corps of laborers through the military service. 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) This is particularly the case of Germany?—A. Germany; 
I am speaking of Germany. Their military service is universal education. It is 
not a hardship and a curse. I had considered it a curse to the country, but after 
he told me, and after I investigated the matter further, I believe it is a good thing. 

Q. How many tons of foreign beet sugar were imported to this country last 
year?—A. I have not the statistics for the last year. Year before last it was 
300,000 tons. 

Q. What is the duty paid on that?—A. It amounts to about 1.8 cents a pound; 
that is what usually comes in—about 1.8 cents a pound. 

Q. What was the production of the United States for the same year of beet 
sugar?—A. That year about 50.000 or 60.000 tons. 

Q. But the industry is growing?—A. Growing, and growing in a healthy way. 
It is not increasing rapidly, but has a healthy growth, which is much better. 

h>. But it is absolutely necessary to import that quantity of sugar to the United 
States, or it would be short in its supply, would it not?—A. Can not get it any¬ 
where else. There is no question that we needed it, and we bought it. Of course, 
beet sugar comes to us when we do not get the cane sugar. Our natural sugar 
supply from the islands was exhausted. We used to get a million tons from Cuba, 
and after the rebellion broke out there and until the Spanish war began, we got 
less than 200,000 tons from Cuba. Now, it is growing a little, but if everything 
was established to-day in a most prosperous way, it would be 5 or 6 years before 
they could get up. 

Q. Don’t you expectthemto get back?—A. Yes; eventually they will get ahead. 
In tin 1 meanwhile we are eating more sugar and using more. 

hi- You think, then, the increase of sugar product from Cuba will be a detri¬ 
ment to the German sugar?—A. Yes; as Cuban comes in, German will stay out. 

CJ. The duty is the same on cane as beet?—A. On the beet sugar we have a 
countervailing duty; that is. countries which give a bounty to export, we increase 
the duty to them under the present law, and as Germany gives a bounty for 
export, it, pays us a slightly higher rate; then we learn, by as careful investiga¬ 
tion as we can, the amount of the export bounty, and add that to the duty. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you given any thought to the possibilities of the 
production of sugar on the island of Cuba with respect to the world’s consump¬ 
tion?— A. I have looked into that matter quite carefully. Cuba is the natural 
sugar-producing country of the world. There is no other country that can com¬ 
pare with it. Now, I have never been in Cuba myself; I have only formed my 
ideas front conversation with Cubans and with people wlio have been there, and 
from reading accounts; but my impression is, based upon all the information I 
can collect, that. Cuba has a capacity, or will have a capacity, of producing from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons of sugar as a maximum per year, but to do that those 
immense forests have to be subjugated, railroads have to be built, marshes have 
J' 1 Jw drained, which is going to be a slow process. I will make this prophecy: 

’ s prosperous and has a stable government, in 50 years she will produce 
3,000,000 tons of sugar per year. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) What has been the maximum production there in the 
past?—A About 1,000,000 tons, rarely gone beyond it; but in 50 years the United 
states will eat 6,000,000 tons of sugar, or more, so we will have the same relation 
to consumption and supply that we have to-day, and the same necessity for 
uoinestic industry that we have to-day. That is allowing the most favorable 
extension and development of the tropical regions. There is one peculiar fact 
concerning tropical cane: It is not susceptible to scientific improvement as the beet 
is. i lie sugar cane to-day is what nature made it, and you can not make It any¬ 
thing else; it has been tried ineffectually. You can improve it a little by selec- 
n °rt' ,rT <n >. know ' planting the cane- 

n u5‘ -t J * ® MYTHt ) Plant the joints?—A. Plant the joints. It is produced to 
a limited extent from seeds, to a very limited extent. It has only been done for 
a rew years. I can remember when it was boldly asserted by botanists that cane 
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could not be produced from seeds, but to-day we have growing in different parts 
of the world some very fine varieties of sugar cane produced from the seed, and 
constantly producing others, but I have never heard of them* for commercial 
purposes. When they produce cane from the seed they plant that cane just the 
same as old cane. Therefore, the possibilities of improvement in the manner that 
the beet has been improved are limited. Now, the British are good farmers, bet¬ 
ter than the Spanish, and they have possessions in the West Indies, bnt they 
never have been able, with all their skill, to compete with Cuba in producing 
cane sugar, and to-day the sugar industry in the British West Indies is bankrupt. 
You have doubtless seen the West India Commission’s report. The commis¬ 
sioners came through here, and I had several interviews with them in regard to 
the industry down there. They made a thorough investigation, and the result is 
that the home government has given several hundred thousand pounds to keep the 
industry from becoming exterminated. In other words, science with the sugar 
beet, if necessary, can destroy the natural sugar plant in the Tropics. For 
instance, in the sugar-beet industry it is not the production of sugar alone that 
you secure. You build up around a factory a vast dairy industry. You have 
vonr pulps and other refuse and leaves to feed to the cattle, and it makes fine 
butter and milk. You can not do that with the refuse of sugar cane. Cattle can 
not live in the Tropics; you can not establish a dairy there, and it is sugar and 
nothing else, and you all know the great strength of the agricultural industry— 
that it is varied, not confined to a single idea. You know that [speaking to Mr. 
Smyth], You are in a cotton country. You know if you have cotton alone that 
yon have a hard struggle. You have got to deversify agricultural industries even 
in the South. A single agricultural industry does not, stand well alone anywhere 
in the world. It is the universal history of the world that you have got to have a 
prop and support to it. Now, lieet sugar is a support. It is held by all other allied 
industries that it has a 1 letter show in the fight than even the cane in the Tropics. 
Now, I have said that Cuba is the garden of the cane; the same is true of the 
Hawaiian Islands, but there nature has prevented any great expansion. Practi¬ 
cally all the land in the Hawaiian Islands capable of growing sugar is under culti¬ 
vation. It does beat Cuba, Twill admit, acre for acre. It is most conveniently 
placed. A yield of 14 tons of sugar, not of carte, has been obtained in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 14 tons to an acre of land, something almost incredible; bnt the British, 
with all their agricultural skill, with their fertile soils—Barbados and British 
Guiana—their sugar industry has gone to the wall in competition with the beets 
of Europe. Now, capital can stand up in the Hawaiian Islands, for a time at least, 
but it may be in the future these countries will reach their limit and feel the 
effect of this competition. Now, we want to lie in it in this country. We have 
a marvelous climate, with great possibilities of development. So I say from an 
industrial point of view the development of the sugar industry in this country is 
worthy of your consideration as investigators of these great industrial problems. 

Q. (’By Mr. Conger. ) How about the Philippine Mauds as a place for the sugar 
industry?—A. I know less about them than Cuba. 

Q. Is it your idea that those engaged in this beet-sugar industry need have no 
fear of the effect of their being included?—A. Absolutely none. When the 
Spanish war commenced and my friends commenced to write to me these despair¬ 
ing letters that we were going to be ruined by free sugar, I never for a moment 
had any fear. If we to-day were to admit absolutely free from duty every pound 
of sugar made in Porto Rico and Cuba and the Philippines, it would not affect 
the progress of our sugar-beet industry in this country. We still have to have 
this deficit in sugar supplied from some place, and the best place to get it is here, 
right in our own country. 

Q. If this cane sngar from Cuba wonld be admitted free, would not the price 
of sngar be less here, necessitating the factories running at a less profit and pos¬ 
sibly at a loss?—A. Suppose we admit free of duty this sugar. We would still 
have to import sugar, and the duties on sugar would probably remain the same 
as they are. That would tend to fix the price of sugar. By the way, it is not an 
unmixed evil to have a low price on an agricultural crop; it has a good many 
good points. In the first place, it increases consumption and the demand for the 
article, and that tends to restore the price. In the second place, it teaches 
economy in the manufacture which otherwise would never have been taught. 
Louisiana people, if yon had told them two or three years ago that they would 
have to self their sugar at 2J cents a pound, they would have held up their hands 
in horror; but they are doing it and making money. ' * 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Not under their old methods?— A. No; they had to 
changd their agriculture and manufacture and it has been to their benefit. They 
arein a better position now than when they got twice the price far their product. 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Is it not true that the great production in Germany has 
been secured only by bounties being paid?—A. That is true, but it has never been 
paid to the grower. There is a great deal of misapprehension or misunderstand¬ 
ing in that respect in this country. The bounty is paid to the man who exports 
the sugar. The grower and manufacturer, unless an exporter, get nothing. 

Q. Does lie not get it indirectly?—A. He may indirectly, but the man who 
grows the sugar has to pay a heavy tax. The German Government collects more 
in the tax on its beets than it has ever paid in bounty. 

Q. Do you mean the industry is taxed more than other forms of agriculture?— 
A. The average tax on every ton of beets grown in Germany was until -recently 
nearly $4, revenue tax. A corresponding tax is now levied on sugar consumed 
within the Empire. Every factory is run like a distillery. A Government officer 
stands at the scale and keeps the (lata of all exported sugar. 

Q. Can you say what sugar can be manufactured for in Germany exclusive of 
the tax?—A. I should say 2£ to 21 cents a pound. 

Q. I judged from what you have said, it is your idea it can be produced as 
cheaply here?—A. As I said, perhaps a little bit more—perhaps 8 cents a pound 
under the best possible conditions which should obtain—that is, of manufacture, 
location, etc. The actual cost in this country has probably been more than that 
up to this time, because a great many unfavorable conditions have obtained. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) One of which was, I suppose, the business being new and 
having to be learned by experience?—A. Yes; that has been the most important 
one, especially on the part of the farmer. 

<y (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Does the sugar as it comes from the American fac¬ 
tory require refining?—A. All the beet-sugar factories in this country, with one or 
two exceptions, make a refined sugar directly, so they do not have to go to the 
refiners at all. They are totally independent of the sugar trust. That is a great 
advantage, too, because they can sell the sugar to the trade. There are one or two 
controlled by Mr. Sprockets that make raw sugar and send it to his refinery in 
San Francisco, but all the other factories, so far as I know, make a refined sugar 
and sell directly to the trade. 

I have referred so often to the German beet-sugar industry that it seems advisa¬ 
ble to insert in the testimony a brief statistical statement showing the progress of 
that industry in the German Empire during the past sixty years. 

The following tables abridged from a supplement of the March, 1900, number 
of the Zeitschrift desVcreins fur die Rubenzncker-Industrie des Deutschen 
Reichs, exhibit in a striking manner the growth of the beet-sngar industry in 
Germany during the past sixty years. 

The improvement in the quality of the beets grown and the manufacturing proc¬ 
esses is also apparent from Table No. 1, in which it is shown that the beets 
yielded hut 5.88 per cent of sugar in 1840-41, while in the campaign of 1898-99 the 
yield was 18.87 per cent of the weight of the beets. 

The development, during the last, threo decades, of processes of recovering sugar 
formerly lost in the molasses has contributed considerably to this increased yield. 
Statistics relative to tho utilization of molasses in Germany are given in Table 
No. 2. 

During this period of sixty years the sugar production has increased from 
142,056 to 16,270.720 hundred-kilogram units (from 15,659 to 1,798.538 tons of 
2.000 pounds), while the importations of sugar have decreased to the very nominal 
amount of 1,280 tons. 

At the same time the Empire's export trade in sugar has increased until now 
morn than one-half the entire product of her factories is sent abroad. The appli¬ 
cation of scientific methods in the field and in the factory lias greatly assisted in 
attaining this rosult, but it has only been possible with the aid of most favorable 
revenue and tariff laws, the nature and working of which are set forth in Table 
No. 8. A very high tax on imported sugar has been maintained since 1840, with 
a differential in favor of the German refiners until 1887. An export bounty also, 
with a differential in favor of German refiners, has stimulated production for 
export. From 1841 to 1892 an internal-revenue tax was levied on beets used for 
«ngar production. Since 1889 this has been replaced by a corresponding tax on 
sugar consumed within the Empire. The export bounty was reduced at the same 
tune the manufacturers were relieved of the tax on their raw material. 

Among the important effects of this system of sugar laws, there must be men¬ 
tioned besides the stimulation of production, the depression of domestic con¬ 
sumption of sugar, and the embarrassment of the refiners of sugar in England 
and of the raw-sugar producers in colonies of that country. Moreover, the 
system has yielded the Government a net revenue varying from 0.81 to 1,99 mirks 
l«r capita per year, 
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Table No. 1 .—•Statistics relating to the number of beet-sugar factories in the Ger ¬ 
man Empire , the yield and working of the beds, and the wholesale price of sugar 
in the manufacturing years 1830-40 to 1898-99. 



*100 kilograms ( = kg.) uro equal to 220.46 avoirdupois j* Hinds. Therefore, if the number 
expressing the quantities stated in this table in units of 1(4) kg. Iki divided bv 10. the result 
wiD be in terms of the metric ton of 1.000 kg., which t» approximately equal to 1 long ton 
(22J40 pounds). 

*100 kilograms per heetaro is equivalent to £91.40 avoirdU|H>is pounds for 2.471 acres; or, 
roughly estimated, is equivalent to KM-pounds per aer«. For example, the yiold for 1898-00 is 
stated to be, 285 100-kg. units per hectare. This is roughly equivalent to 285 hundred pounds or 
14.25 tons per aero. The accurately calculated equivalent is 12.7 tons per aero. This more 
accurate equivalent is obtained by multiplying the munljcrof 100-kg. units by 0.044ft, L e., 100 
kg. per hectare x 0.0446 ~ tons per acre. 

■The German mark is equivalent to211.8cents. One mark for 100 kg. is therefore equivalent 
to 0.0PM cents per pound, or to $2.16 per ton 1 2.000 pounds!. One mark is equivalent to 100 
pfennigs. 

4 Ono kilogram (=» kg.) is equivalent to 2.2046 pounds. The quantities given in thi$ column are 
equivalent to percentage of the weight of tho beets. 
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Table No. 2 .—Statistics of the production, importation, utilization, and export 
of molasses for Germany during the twenty-nine manufacturing years 1871-72 to 

1898-99. 


1871-75$. 

1875-76. 

J8HO-81.. 

1885-86. 

18110-91. 

1891-92.-. 

1892 93. 

1893-94.. 

1814-95. 

1895-96. 

1896 97. 

1W7-98. 


100 kg . 2 100 kg . 2 

638,917 154,639 

1,3519,524 03,145 

1,649,842 81,730 

1,801,775 28,942 

2,6510,942 21,302 

2,449,089 52,459 

2,418,050 4.755 

2,792,989 1,204 

3.470,902 2,082 

3.284,628 2,553 

3,4251,216 1,528 

3,444,801 1,153 

3,058,692 1,052 


Quantity of molasses used for extraction of 
sugar. 1 


Osmosis 

process. 

Elation 
and pre¬ 
cipita¬ 
tion 
process. 

Lime 
saccha¬ 
rate sep¬ 
aration 
process. 

Other 

proc¬ 

esses. 

Strontium 

saccharate 

process. 

100 kg . 2 

loo kg . 2 

loo kg . 2 

lm kg . 1 

loo kg . 2 









. 







665,536 
522,690 
232,885 
181,470 
144,389 
223,647 
99,689 
66,5)5)6 
5)9,479 

724,861 
648,476 
408,150 
270,651 
255.558 
218,5)57. 
192,135 
93,095 
32,713 

463,450 
45)8,017 
299,068 
263,075 
311,760 
285,680 
294,575 
247.549 
187,419 

91,346 

46,655 

42,075 

25,514 

18.563 
16,500 
20.590 

1,104,814 

1,131,088 

1,155,728 

1,432,981 

1,676,648 

1,951,205 

2.335,734 

2,365,682 

2,266,423 


iTotal quan¬ 
tity of mo- Quantity) ofmo-‘ 

| lasses used of mo- lassos used) 
for the ex- lassos ex- for manu- j. 


I Total of 
OunnHtv ' quantities 
nf\nn molasses 

used for 


Quantity 
of mo¬ 
lasses dis¬ 
posed of 


price per 
100 kg. of 


inoovn i-A- iwi JllttUU- IWSBU Ul IWl Ul 

traction of ported, facture of lu ”*» m other molasses. 

»u ga r. j | spirits. \ n ZtsL\ wa 5™- 

for export. 


8,050,007 
2,686,936 
2,1517,906 
2,1751,691 
2.3h8,3ft5 
2, 678.889 
2,95)0,696 
2,789,162 
2,546,624 


100 kg. 3 

8,563 
84,588 
160,782 
551,206 
421,0)2 
65)8.734 
1,006,593 
512,844 
435,158 
400,113 
260,450 
65.768 
68.621 


3,519,025 
3,033.977 
8,588,104 
3.509,663 
3,636,542 
3,5124,635 


Marks. 3 

9.40 

5.00 

9.73 

7.11 
4.90 
4.48 
4.06 

2.12 
1.95 
2.12 
2.25 
3.80 
4.85 


flic process of roboiling and recrystallizing purified boet juice loaves a by-product, called 
molasses, which still contains approximately 50 per cent of sugar, but from which practically no 
sugar can lie sejxirated by crystallization. The above table includes statistics for five of the more 
important processes that are used for the rocovery of sugar from molasses in Germany. 

111 the osmosis proems the molasses is circulated on one side of parehment.ized paper, while 
water is circulated on the other side. The salts, which prevent the crystallization of the sugar 
in Tim molasses, diffuse through the paper much more rapidly than the sugar. By this means 
i-w J^iS 880 ? 8 8uffic i° n Gy purified to permit the extraction of moro sugar by reboiling and 
rystamzfttion. This process, as the table clearly shows, has largely been displaced by later 
inventions. 

The elution process depends on a formation of a compound of sugar and lime known as calcium, 




pure state, 
with carbonic acid 
le carbonate of lime being formed. 


^ a °hit is decomposed, uncombined sugar a 


j i. . . - --- punovu tut n unci juuoo nuu u<^i«iua iwiv. vnw 

ml!?? 0 V ,., on °vaporated tor the crystallization of the sugar, which is dissolved therein. This 
i ,yit 8 „ 1 ? llkowi8e fHllin K Into dwuee 

*; “ L un omc saccharate separation process saccharate of lime is formed from which the impuri- 
uosnd ^^ i ,nola f»ea are separated by washing with water. The purified^ saccharate js decora- 
i « a8 nnd the rocovery 


c “ rboaio "“i5 


of the sugar complotcd as to tho precoding 


^;H\’! tron !' um saccharate prnceu is similar to tho one last described, with the exception that 
hrniii-.™ bydrato is used for the formation of tho saccharate in place of lime. This process 
i uRe y re P 1 A''ed other procesens in Germany. , 

cxi,™,£!l og I? ms <" k K-) » re equivalent to iBO.W avoirdupois pounds. Therefore, if the numbers 
LiW 11 * th 2 quantities stated in this table in units of 100 kg. be divided by 10, tho result will 
pounds)™ 8 ° l “ e metrio ton ot LOO# kg., which is approximately equal to one long ton (2,240 

fo«w.?S“^“ pfennigs) Is equivalent to 23.8 cents. One mark per 100 kg. is, there- 

on " equivalent to 0.108 cent per pound, or to ft.lt per ton (2,000 pounds). 
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(At a subsequent meeting of the commission, May 15, 1900.during the exami¬ 
nation of Prof. Robert C. Kedzie on the same subject, Dr. Wiley was recalled, 
and, pursuant to a motion of Mr. Clarke, was interrogated by .Dr. Kedzie touch¬ 
ing certain features of the latter's testimony, and answered as follows:) 

Q. (By Professor ICedzie.) I desire Dr. Wiley to state the results of their con¬ 
stant investigations in.regard to the question of the deductions to be made from 
the total amount of sugar found in the beets, and to explain how he arrives at 
what is commonly known, technically known, as marc, and the importance of 
this as related to the sugar-beet industry as between the farm# and the factor. 

Dr. Wiley. The usual commercial method of determining the amount of sugar 
in a beet is an indirect one. We proceed for the purpose of convenience and 
speed by expressing the juice from the beet, and determining the amount of 
sugar in that expressed juice, and then from that calculating back to the per cent 
of the beet. Now, it may seem strange to you that a body as firm as a beet is 
almost all liquid. What is not liquid is solid in solution. In other words, a 
body which seems so firm is 95 per cent liquid, or solid in solution, and only 5 per 
cent of the wholo mass is really solid matter, insoluble. That insoluble matter in 
technical language is called marc, a French word which came into use with the 
French method of analysis. We call it fiber or pith. Now, in order to determine 
the amount of sugar in the beet, the amount of marc must be known, otherwise 
we would not bo able to compute from the percentage of sugar of the juice the 
relation which that percentage bore to the original beet before the juice was 
expressed. Now, you can easily see, if 95 per cent of the whole weight be liquid 
or solid in solution, that only 5 per cent insoluble matter would remain; therefore 
the percentage of sugar measured in the juice would have to be multiplied by a 
factor, point 95, to determine the amount which would be in the original beet. 
For example, suppose you have a juice which polarizes 14 per cent. This meas¬ 
ures the amount of sugar id that juice, but the juice represents only 95 per cent 
of the whole weight; therefore you have to use that factor to reduce it to the 
original weight. The beet would not contain as much sugar itself as the juice 
would, because the beet weighs more than tho juice, and you have to divide the 
total amount of sugar by the whole weight. Now, beets are sold by the percentage 
of sugar which they contain. It is important to the farmer, as well as to the manu¬ 
facturer, that a fair method of computation 1» agreed upon. The usual custom 
has been to use the factor point 95, assuming the beet contained 5 per cent of 
insoluble matter, and thus the farmer and the manufacturer have been satisfied. 
That has been the rule which has been in vogue mostly in this country. It is a 
rule we havo had in our own investigations at the Department, and I think it is a 
fair one, but of course there are variations in the amount of marc which the beet 
may contain—if it is grown at an exceptionally dry time, if it is exceptionally 
ripe, if it contains a second growth, or if it suffers any accident that would change 
it from its normal condition. In the too ripe beet the tendency is to increase the 
percentage of marc and decrease the soluble matters; as, for instance, if the mother 
beet grows and produces its seed, almost everything left is insoluble; the juice is 
all gone. That is an extreme case. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) I would like to inquire if in making this showing of 
marc it would vary according to the efficiency of the machine for pressing out 
the juice.—A. No; not at all. We do not express all the juice; don't attempt to. 
We have no machine that will do that. In making an analysis we onty express 
a portion of the juice, but experience has shown that the juice which remains has 
practically the same composition as that which is expressed. An ordinary press 
will not take out more than 50 or 60 per cent which the beet contains. That is 
the reason the press can not be used in commercial operations as in the case of 
sugar cane. A good strong sugar mill properly adjusted will take out from 80 to 
83 per cent of the juice which the cane contains, but you could not express by 
any kind of press that much juice out of the beet. 

Q. (By Professor Kedzie.) Supposing a factory assumes a factor of 88 instead 
of 95, what have you to say in regard to that?—A. Well.it would be a case where 
a load of beets would have 13 per cent marc; good for the companies, but an 
injustice for the farmer. 

Q. Established for the whole?—A. To establish a factor so abnormal and apply 
it to a normal beet is unscientific and unjust. The principal thing is to estaBDsii 
a factor for a normal beet, and then if there are abnormalities they must suffer 
one way or the other, because you can not have a different standard. You must 
apply what would be a fair standard to a normal condition of affajis. flow, it is 
stated by the advocates of higher marc that in extracting sugar m slacked » w 
fqpna that the marc sometimes corresponds to a marc of 8,10, or 18 per cent. 
That is not a fair statement Of the question. Alcohol dissolves sugar Wits gr ® 81 
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difficulty, and the stronger the alcohol is the more difficulty there is in dissolving 
the sugar, and it is the common experience of the chemist that if you use alcohol 
for extraction you can, if you continue the operation long enough, extract all 
sugar, but in the ordinary time, when such extractions should continue half an 
hour to 2 hours, quite a considerable percentage of the sugar will not be extracted. 
There is a method, however, that has come into use in France in the last few 
years and which seems perfectly fair and can apply to all, because by this method 
they determine the percentage of sugar in the pulp of the beet without express¬ 
ing the juice by means of what is called aqueous diffusion, not using alcohol, but 
using water. The truth of this depends on the fact that by using a peculiar form 
of rasp you can obtain from the beet an impalpable pulp; that is, a pulp in which 
the beet cells containing sugar have been ruptured. Then when you mix that 
with water the sugar content passes into solution, and you polarize it directly 
after adding clarifying agents and Altering, giving a perfectly clear solution. 
Such a method as this would give a correct percentage of sugar in every case. 
That method has in the last 10 years come into very general use commercially in 
Franco, and if the friction continues in this country between the factory and 
fanner I would strongly advise the introduction of the method here. That would 
give a result that nobody could question. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How would that work, practical?—A. It is almost as 
rapid as the ordinary method of expressing the juice. We have not used it in 
this country, because the uniform custom has been to use the other method. We 
have used it in our laboratory to determine the absolute factor 95, which we find 
on the average is a correct one, but in certain abnormally favored conditions such 
as exist in California, and such as existed last year in Michigan, it might be well, 
in the interest of harmony, for all parties to adopt this method. All the accounts 
for Michigan last year show they had abnormal conditions there, and probably 
the marc was in many.cases more than 5 per cent; it may have amounted to 8 per 
cent. That is hardly likely even in abnormal conditions, unless they have a sec¬ 
ond growth, and so the factories may in some instances have had a just ground 
for increasing tho quantity of the marc for these reasons; but it would be very 
unfair to apply thorn this year, perhaps, where beets are perfectly normal. Now, 
this all goes to show that the actual percentage of marc for the normal beet is a 
little less than 5 percent, so taking this 5 per cent we make some concession to the 
manufacturer after all, and the farmer is in favor of letting it go at that, but I 
certainly would protest in the interest of the farmer against a factor as high as 8 
per cent; even 6 per cent would be, in my opinion, a little bit too high. Of course 
it is only a small increase, and I believe I said finally of Michigan, where the 
manufacturers were contending for a factor of 7 per cent and Dr. Kedzie and his 
people for one of 5 per cent, that I would be willing to make a compromise and 
accept 0 per cent to settle the difficulty, so that each one would receive a little 
concession. But to make it 14 per cent is certainly—tho language which is attri¬ 
buted to me here would not be too strong, to characterize that as robbery, because 
such a condition would never occur except in very exceptional instances in a 
few beets; but never in a field of beets that have grown even under abnormal 
conditions. 

Another point which Dr. Kedzie asked me to say something about is in regard 
to the removal of the friction between the farmer and the manufacturer, by 
cooperation. Of course the interests of the manufacturer and farmer are iden¬ 
tical. What is good for one is good for the other. If a manufacturer wishes to 
in any way get the advantage or the farmer ho is cutting his own throat, and the 
farmer who wants to get the best of the manufacturer is defeating his own inter¬ 
ests. Success is a mutual benefit to both. That is where higher success lies, but 
suppose they can’t see that. These things will all adjust themselves in the course 
of time, however, and they have adjusted themselves in Germany largely through 
cooperation. Practically about one-half of the beets grown in Germany belong 
t0 mv fanu °rs who have shares in the factories. 

Die most complete data which I have before me on the subject relate to the 
"campaign” year 1894-95, and they were collated and published in 1896. The 
area under cultivation for the year covered by the data was 1,090,801 acres, or 
441,441 hectares. The yield of beets was 32.9 tons per hectare, or 13.8 tons per 
acre. Of the above crop, 41.04 per cent were grown by the factories and 58(86 
per cent were bought by the factories. This percentage varies slightly from year 
K) year, but represents upon the whole very closely the relative magnitude of the 
Gunn any 6 *f rowt ^ ! 88 compared with the total magnitude of the industry in 

J* * s evident that if such a system of cooperation could be established in our 
®? nntr y it would be very much more satisfactory to the farmers and to the 
factories as well, inasmuch as the former would be factory owners. 
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I believe that is the best solution of this whole difficulty. It is a little hard on 
people who are not in the cooperation—fanners, for instance—because there is a 
mutual understanding in the cooperative factories that the price paid for beets 
shall be very low, so that those who are not in the cooperation get squeezed 
while those who are in get the benefit. For this reason the statistics for the 
price of beets in cooperative factories in Germany are unreliable, because all 
the cooperative factories pay less for beets than the noncooperative factories; 
but still cooperation makes a perfect unity of feeling between the grower and 
manufacturer, because they are practically the same person. I believe in the 
course of time the cooperative factory will be a very large eleifient in this indus¬ 
try in this country. However, as Dr. Kedzie says, these difficulties will adjust 
themselves. Last autumn the fanners of Michigan were up in arms and swore 
they would not grow any more beets, but now they are planting, as you see, and 
getting almost their full complement and full acreage. The fanners, I think, 
should have the first concession, because it is to the farmer that the first success 
must be looked for. Without successful agriculture nothing else is possible. 
Tho best appointed factory, best managed factory, with no beets will make no 
sugar, while the poor factory with plenty of beets will make lots of sugar; so 
first of all the agriculture must be set upon its feet in this industry. The wise 
manufacturer will concede to the farmer a little more than may be just in order 
to help him along and secure the establishment of the industry in a proper way. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) In the testimony you gave us yesterday yon were telling 
us about the experiments, as I understood, in the Agricultural Department here, 
in testing the percentage of sugar in otner beets; and you stated it was below 15 

F ;r cent, one class, 16 per cent another, 17 per cent another, and 18 per cent another. 

want to ask for information, Does the quantity of sugar in the beet increase with 
the increased percentage? In other words, a beet that contains 18 per cent has a 
good deal more sugar than one that contains 16 per cent?—A. It has 40 pounds per 
ton more. Each per cent of increase in sugar amounts to 30 pounds to the ton of 
2,000 pounds of beets. 

Q. It is all taken to make the analysis?—A. Yes; when we speak of 16 per 
cent, we mean 16 pounds in the hundred. 

Q. Shows an actual increase in the quantity of sugar?—A. That is 330 pounds 
in the ton as the actual weight of the sugar. When we state the per cent we 
refer to 100 pounds of raw material. 

Q. That is the point, whether the percentage is based on the single beet?—A. 
On one-hundredweight of beets. 

Q. It costs no more to raise beets containing 18 per cent than 16 per cent?—A. 
Just the same, exactly. 

Q. The same amount of fertilizer per acre?—A. You may have to use a little 
more fertilizer to make a little more intensive culture. 


Q. It pays the farmer, however, to try to get the largest percentage in the 
beets?—A. Yes, it does pay the farmer, and it certainly pays the manufacturer, 
because every additional percentage of sugar in trie beet means a clear yield of 
20 pounds more sugar per ton, because the amount of waste in the manufacture 
is just the same. In fact, you waste more in the lower percentage, because the 
character of the juice deteriorates; you get a less percentage of sugar propor¬ 
tionately; so to the manufacturer the high percentage of sugar is even more 
important than to the farmer. 

Q. Now, does the farmer get that advantage of that increased value of beets 
when it contains a high degree of sugar?—A. Yes; he gets more for it; say 12 per 
cent is the basic price; each additional per cent of sugar, so much increase. That 
is the general form of the contract throughout this country. The farmer has a 
direct interest in growing beets with a high per cent of sugar. That is secured 
largely by using high-grade seeds and by planting very thick so as to prevent the 
beets from growing more than a pound in weight. In this way you will get the 
highest percentage of sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Congee.) That custom in doing more for a higher grade of beets is 
practiced in Europe as well, is it not?—A. In most parts of Europe. In France they 
buy beets simply on flat prices per ton, knowing about what they will be from year 


have a low degree of beets. It is only where beets are paid for by the quantity 
of sugar they contain that the higher results have been secured. I will state 
here the average yield of beets per acre in Germany is*about 18 tons, based won 
a long Beries of years. In France it is a little over 11 tons an acre, ip Austria 
about 1<H tons, and in Russia it is less. a 

Q. In this country?—A. This country nobody knows, but I imagine if you take 
all,the fields planted to beets since the industry started, that the average yield 
would not be 5 tons to the acre. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What do you think it will he when beets are properly 
cultivated?—A. X think we will do as well as Germany. But it will be many 
years before we do have an average yield of that kind. I have visited hundreds 
of beet fields myself, and I have been surprised to see the number of poor ones. 
I saw thousands of acres in California last year that would not yield a ton to the 
acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That was practically a failure of the crop, was it not?— 
A. Absolute failure, you might say. Now and then yon would run across a field 
of 30 tons. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) To what do you attribute that condition there?—A. Some¬ 
times it is a natural condition of drought, but more often where it is not that it 
is carelessness in culture. Two years ago one of the land agents of a western 
railroad in Minnesota applied to the Department for a large quantity of seeds, 
which he was going to have grown along the linos of his railroad—and lands 
which are well suited to grow beets, too, both by location and fertility. In 
July of that year, at his request, I went with him on a tour of inspection to see 
the result. We spent a whole day hunting for beets in the grass as high as this 
table. We found only one plot out of fifty we visited where any attempt had 
been made to cultivate the beetsat all. I have no doubt yon can corroborate these 
observations in a great many localities. In that one field we found beets, splendid 
beets, and the others were absolutely neglected, and that has been tho history of 
beet culture on a large scale. That is an extreme case of neglect—in the first 
place, ignorance. It is a pretty hard thing for even an intelligent man, if he has 
never seen beets grown, to prepare the soil and cultivate the beets correctly. 
Now, I went out the other day to plant beets on the Department beet farm—3 
acres. Well. I never had set a beet drill. I did not know how to set a drill to 
sow 20 pounds of beet seed to the acre. I got a hard place in the road where 
the beets would not go in the ground, and I measured a distance—I knew the 
number of seeds in a pound—and I ran that drill until I got. by counting the 
seeds, the rate at which 20 pounds would be planted to the acre. It took me an 
hour to find out how to set the drill to drop these seeds. Now, suppose a 
farmer never made a calculation of that kind. How is fie going to (jet the right 
amount of seeds to the acre? He probably would not hit it one time in fifty. He 
might have a few beets 5 jKiunds in weight, having 8 or 10 per cent in sugar, 
instead of growing 1 pound in weight with 15 j>er cent. So these things have to 
be learned. The chief misfortune of our beet culture in this country has been 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the grower; and sometimes with knowledge 
conies the lack of willingness to bend your back and crook your knees to give 
the beet the proper form of culture; but these things will come with time, and 
of course the yield per acre will greatly increase, until we reach a fair yield. I 
should say that it would be fortunate for American farmers if they can begin at 
10 tons per acre over the country: and if they can do so there would be no more 
kicking on poor results on the part of the farmors, if they got that much, even. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington. D. C., June /.?. 1900 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME..FRAME H. HITCHCOCK, 

Chief of Hu: Section of Foreign Markets, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Tho commission met at 10.85 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, of Washington, D. C., chief of the Section of Foreign Mar¬ 
kets, United States Department of Agriculture, Was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, your address, and your 
occupation.—A. My name is Frank H. Hitchcock; my occupation is that of chief 
the Section of Foreign Markets, United States Department of Agriculture; that 
is also my address. 

a £,-® ow long have you been connected with the Department of Agriculture?— 
A. Since the autumn of 1881. 

W. And all that time in this bureau?—A. No. I went into the Department as a 
biologist, passing the civil-service examination, I served in the biological work 
tor l year and then took up the statistical work, I worked in the statistical 
bureau until about 5 years ago, when I was transferred to the Section of For¬ 
eign Markets soon after its inception. My work has therefore been statistical for 
about 8 years. 
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Q. Your examination has been exclusively in the line of the extension of foreign 
markets for agricultural products?—A. Yes; since I have been connected with my 
present office. 

Q. What means have you had for procuring your information in regard to the 
expansion of foreign markets for agricultural products?—A. We have had, first 
of all, the published information that is issued by the various foreign govern¬ 
ments. Wo depend upon the official reports, as far as possible, for our informa¬ 
tion, especially for our statistical information. We have also had the coopera¬ 
tion of the united States consular service through the courtesy of the State 
Department. The consuls have furnished us with reports 8n stated topics, the 
inquiries being transmitted to them through the Department of State. In addi¬ 
tion to that wt> have had some assistance from employees of our own Department 
abroad. There have been several special agents (so called) employed to study 
agricultural conditions in foreign countries, and they have reported to the Depart¬ 
ment. For information on the subject of our own export trade we are of course 
dependent very largely upon the reports of our customs officials as published by 
the Treasury Department. 

Q. You may state, if you will, in your own way, the past conditions of the for¬ 
eign markets for agricultural products, the present conditions, and the hopes for 
the future.—A. The extent to which American fanners depend upon foreign mar¬ 
kets for the disposal of their surplus products may be gathered from the fact that 
during the past fiscal year 1899 our agricultural exports reached in value close to 
the enormous sum of $800,000,000. The agricultural exports probably comprise 
about 25 per cent of the total production of American agriculture. With this 
enormous surplus the acquirement and maintenance of a ready foreign market 
is of the greatest importance to our agricultural interests. In order to prevent 
the glutting of the home market we must ship our surplus produce to foreign 
countries. 

During the last 40 or 50 years our agricultural exports have increased with 
great rapidity. In 1860 their value was about $258,000,000; in 1870 it amounted 
to $863,000,000; in 1880 to $693,000,000; in 1890 to $635,000,000; and in 1899 to 
$793,000,000. CoiupariiPg 1860 with 1899, the last year for which we have figures, 
a period of altout 40 years, we find an increase of over 200 per cent. 

Every indication points to the probability of a still further increase in our 
agricultural export trade, provided proper measures are taken to foster it. Mod¬ 
ern transportation facilities are revolutionizing the character of the trade. The 
introduction of cold storage and of refrigeration service on railway cars and 
steamships is making it possible to market in foreign countries across the sea 
products that we were formerly unable to export; and it is along this line of 
development that the increase of our export trade in-agricultural products in the 
future may be chiefly expected—in the exportation of perishable products, such 
as meats, butter and cheese, perishable vegetables, and fruits. 

Thus far the chief example of trade development along this line is found in 
the case of fresh beef. In 1880 our exports of-fresh beef were valued at about 
$7,000,000. Last year, 1899, they were valued at $24,000,000. 

Some of the other products that show an increased exportation, but mainly for 
other reasons, I will now mention. Corn is a notable example. In 1870 we 
exported a little over $1,000,000 worth of indian corn. Last year we exported 
nearly $70,000,000 worth. The development of the dairy industry all over the 
world and the discovery in foreign countries that American corn forms a cheap 
and desirable feed stuff for live stock have led to an enormous increase in our 
exportation of that grain. 

Another conspicuous example of increase is wheat flour. Going back to 1870 
we find that the exports of wheat flour were valued at about $20,000,000. Last 
year, 1899, they were valued at $73,000,000. The remarkable development of the 
milling industries in this country, resulting in a vory large production of high- 
grade flour at a low cost, has made it possible for us to export flour in competi¬ 
tion with other producing countries and gradually to get the trade. Flour affords 
one of the most notable instances of increase among our agricultural exports. 

Another case of development in the agricultural export trade is that of the 
shipment of cattle. In 1870 our cattle exports amounted in value to less than 
$500,000. In 1899 they amounted to over $30,000,000. This trade has been greatly 
aided, of course, by tne changes in the methods of transportation, the improve¬ 
ment of transportation facilities, the shortening of "the time in which live cattle 
can be transported, not only across the continent but across the sea. and by the 
measures that have been taken by the Government to protectaand foster the 
trade. The official inspection of export cattle, guaranteeing a standard in con¬ 
dition and quality, has greatly benefited the export trade. ‘ 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What do you think it will he when beets are properly 
cultivated?—A. X think we will do as well as Germany. But it will be many 
years before we do have an average yield of that kind. I have visited hundreds 
of beet fields myself, and I have been surprised to see the number of poor ones. 
I saw thousands of acres in California last year that would not yield a ton to the 
acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) That was practically a failure of the crop, was it not?— 
A. Absolute failure, you might say. Now and then yon would run across a field 
of 30 tons. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) To what do you attribute that condition there?—A. Some¬ 
times it is a natural condition of drought, but more often where it is not that it 
is carelessness in culture. Two years ago one of the land agents of a western 
railroad in Minnesota applied to the Department for a large quantity of seeds, 
which he was going to have grown along the linos of his railroad—and lands 
which are well suited to grow beets, too, both by location and fertility. In 
July of that year, at his request, I went with him on a tour of inspection to see 
the result. We spent a whole day hunting for beets in the grass as high as this 
table. We found only one plot out of fifty we visited where any attempt had 
been made to cultivate the beetsat all. I have no doubt yon can corroborate these 
observations in a great many localities. In that one field we found beets, splendid 
beets, and the others were absolutely neglected, and that has been tho history of 
beet culture on a large scale. That is an extreme case of neglect—in the first 
place, ignorance. It is a pretty hard thing for even an intelligent man, if he has 
never seen beets grown, to prepare the soil and cultivate the beets correctly. 
Now, I went out the other day to plant beets on the Department beet farm—3 
acres. Well. I never had set a beet drill. I did not know how to set a drill to 
sow 20 pounds of beet seed to the acre. I got a hard place in the road where 
the beets would not go in the ground, and I measured a distance—I knew the 
number of seeds in a pound—and I ran that drill until I got. by counting the 
seeds, the rate at which 20 pounds would be planted to the acre. It took me an 
hour to find out how to set the drill to drop these seeds. Now, suppose a 
farmer never made a calculation of that kind. How is fie going to (jet the right 
amount of seeds to the acre? He probably would not hit it one time in fifty. He 
might have a few beets 5 jKiunds in weight, having 8 or 10 per cent in sugar, 
instead of growing 1 pound in weight with 15 j>er cent. So these things have to 
be learned. The chief misfortune of our beet culture in this country has been 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the grower; and sometimes with knowledge 
conies the lack of willingness to bend your back and crook your knees to give 
the beet the proper form of culture; but these things will come with time, and 
of course the yield per acre will greatly increase, until we reach a fair yield. I 
should say that it would be fortunate for American farmers if they can begin at 
10 tons per acre over the country: and if they can do so there would be no more 
kicking on poor results on the part of the farmors, if they got that much, even. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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The increase shown by the Asiatic and Oceanian trade is proportionately very 
much greater than the increase shown in any other direction. It is about the 
most interesting feature of our recent foreign-trade development. 

Q. What are the branches of our trade that are increasing in the last three or 
four years from the Pacific coast?—A. As regards the agricultural exports, the 
chief articles are cotton and wheat flour. I will quote from one of my reports 
statistics to show how the export trade in cotton has developed. Our total exports 
of raw cotton to Japan, China, and Hongkong increased from 28,500 pounds in 
1889, ten years ago, to nearly 110,000.000 pounds in 1898. Thepresent trade repre¬ 
sents the growth of little more than a decade. To show howrapidly it has developed 
in the last year or two, I will say that in 1897 the exports amounted to only 83,000,000 
pounds, as compared with nearly 119,000,000 pounds in 1898. 

Q. Have you any figures to show the increase of the production of China during 
this same period? Were they increasing materially in the production of cotton?— 
A. Not materially. Very little increase is shown by the statistics of cotton pro¬ 
duction in China. 

Q. So that the inference, then, is that they are wearing more cotton, they are 
consuming more cotton goods?—A. The raw cotton, I will say, goes chiefly to 
Japan, where the manufacturing of cotton is rapidly coming into great promi¬ 
nence. The Japanese are now manufacturing enormous quantities of cotton 
goods. Their manufacturing has increased very rapidly in the last few years, and 
they are now drawing upon us quite extensively for their raw cotton. The natural 
inference would be that the use of cotton cloths is increasing in that portion of the 
world. 

Our gains in exportation, however, are not confined entirely to the exports of 
the raw product. Our exports of cotton manufactures to the Orient also show a 
considerable increase. They have fluctuated considerably from year to year, but 
taking 1889 to 1898, a period of ten years, we find an increase from $1,600,000 worth 
in the former year to $5,300,000 worth in the latter year. 

Q. Just in 1 year?—A. No, in 10 years. 

Q. In 10 years an increase of 4,000,000. Well, is this a peculiar kind of cotton 
goods?—A. It is the style of cotton goods, of course, that is generally sent to trop¬ 
ical countries, largely cheap cottons of the coarser grades. 

Q. From what section of the United States are these goods exported?—A. They 
come from the cotton manufacturing sections in New England and also from the 
South. I do not know as to the exact distribution. but I understand that the South 
is now beginning to export quite largely to the Orient. 

9 . The South is manufacturing an article that is very largely consumed in the 
Orient, is it not?—A. I understand it is lieginning to. 

I spoke also of the exportation of wheat flour to the oriental countries; I will 
quote statistics to show the gain in the shipment of that product. In 1889 our ex¬ 
ports of wheat flour to Japan. China, and Hongkong amounted to 408,000 barrels. 
In 1898 they amounted to 1,120,000 barrels. The increase was particularly marked 
in the last' few years of the decade. In 1894 they had increased to ohly 676,000 
barrels; the advance to over a million occurred in the years following that. 

At Senator Kyle’s request I will now take up the leading products I have men¬ 
tioned as showing gains in exportation and state briefly the principal destinations 
to which we are now sending them. Indian corn is the first item on my list. 1 
will ask Senator Kyle whether he would prefer to have me state the distribution 
by quantities or by values? 

Senator Kyle. I think value probably would be a sufficient indication. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you the bushels or weights in your state¬ 
ment?—A. I have both quantity and value wherever they can be stated. In the 
case of some items—for instance, fruits—only the value is recorded. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the case of cereals, however?—A. The separate 
cereals are all stated by both quantity and value. To get at the volume of the 
exports it would be important, of course, to have the quantity as well as the value: 
but where you are simply showing the proportion of export trade that goes to the 
different countries the value forms a satisfactory basis as regards the distribution. 
In fact, it makes very little difference in a given year whether we take the quan¬ 
tity or the value for that purpose. Such statements, whether stated in quantity 
or in value, are merely comparative. However, I can quote, if you wish, both 
quantities and values. 

Mr. Farqlhah. I think the commission would like to have both the quantity 
and the value. 

Witness: To give a fair idea of the distribution I will take the average for the 
5-year period 1894-1898, stating the quantity and value for that period. 

Speaking now of indian corn, our shipments of this grain to the United Kingdom 
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averaged 50,000,000 bushels a year, the value being about $18,000,000. That gave 
the United Kingdom, taking the percentage of quantity, about 43 per cent of the 
total exports. Germany ranked next to the United Kingdom as a market for our 
corn, taking about 20,000,000 bushels a year, or about 17 per cent, the value being 
slightly more than $7,000,000. Canada was a market for about 10,500,000 bushels, 
the value being about $3,700,000—Canada took about 0 per cent of the total. The 
Netherlands, with 10,400,000 bushels, valued at $3,800,000, received nearly 0 per 
cent. Denmark took nearlyS per cent, receiving about 9,000,000 bushels, witn a 
value of about $3,000,000. These five countries—the United Kingdom, Germany,. 
Canada, the Netherlands; and Denmark—were the chief markets for our indian 
corn during the period under consideration. After these countries France and 
Belgium may be cited as the most important markets. 

Wheat flour is the next item that I will mention. Of the wheat flour exported 
in the 5-year period 1894-1898, the United Kingdom took about 58 per cent. 
The quantity sent to that country was, taking the annual average, about 9,000,000 
barrels, and the value about $85,000,000. Other destinations, the chief of which, 
however, the Netherlands, took only about 0 per cent, were, in the order of their 
importance, the Netherlands, Hongkong, Brazil, Canada, the British West Indies, 
Cuba, and Germany. I have mentioned all the destinations to which an average 
annual export of more than 200,000 barrels was sent. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.e.) Did yon mention the Asiatic countries there in that 
list?—A. I mentioned the chief one—Hongkong. Hongkong ranks third. 

Q. About what per cent?—A. It takes about 5 per cent of the flour. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether the East Indies are finding a market for 
wheat and wheat flour in the Orient?—A. My impression is that they are not to 
any considerable extent. You refer to India? 

Q. India; yes.—A. Not to any large extent. India is not developing as a wheat- 
exporting country. That country lias not the importance that it formerly had as 
a source of supply. I have here tne wheat production of British India. It fluctu¬ 
ates, of course, from year to year, but the general tendency has been downward. 

Q. You may state for the information of tho commission something about the 
production of British India.—A. There have been indications that the wheat pro¬ 
duction of India was declining, if anything, in recent years. For instance, the 
average annual production for the past 5 years, 1895-1899, amounted to something 
less than 230,000.000 bushels, whereas the average for the preceding 5 years, 1890- 
1894, was about 240,000,000 bushels. The average for the 5 years 1885-1889 was 
still larger, amounting to about 260,000,000 bushels. 

I was about to speak of the distribution of our export trade in cattle. The 
United Kingdom takes nearly 95 per cent of the live cattle shipped from theUnited 
States. The average number of head exported to the British market during the 
5 years 1894-1898 was about 850,000 and the value about $33,000,000. It is the only 
market of importance we have for export cattle. The remainder of tho trade is 
widely distributed among other countries. 

I will mention as an interesting fact that we havo recently been shipping quite 
a number of cattle to Cuba. In 1898 we shipped about 40,000 head. The importa¬ 
tion of American live cattle into Germany, France. Belgium, and the Netherlands 
was prohibited some years ago, although I should say that Belgium has since 
removed the prohibition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What was the reason of the prohibition?—A. The 
prohibition was enacted on the supposition that there was danger of introducing 
infections diseases. Several years ago^-I believo it was in 1894—there were some 
alleged cases of Texas fever in American cattle shipped to Hamburg. On the 
strength of that Germany prohibited the importation of live cattle from the United 
Mtw.and these other countries afterwards took similar action. 

'«.■ What action has been taken, if any, on the part of our Government to insure 
against the disease of Texas fever in the shipments from this country?—A. The 
inspection system of the Department of Agriculture is believed to be a very sure 
preventive of the exportation of diseased cattle. I think there is little danger 
ot •'* n 'hng diseased cattle out of this country under that system. 

bi- But so far you have not been able to convince those countries that there is 
no danger?—A. There has been a great deal of correspondence between our Gov- 
through the State Department, and foreign governments on that subject, 
»ut it naB been very difficult to convince them. I do not know whether I should 
W tms formally or not. I should like to say to the committee, informally, that 
neUeved to some extent that the restrictions put upon our exports are simply 
wCv?? to keep them out in order to prevent competition. That is one reason 

,7 't has been so difficult to get some of these restrictions removed. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the action of Germany traceable to the so-called 
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Agrarian party, or the Farmers’ party, in the exclusion of the American product?— 
A. It is generally believed that the Agrarians are back of all these movements 
against our products and that the real object is not so much to protect the Ger¬ 
man people from injury through disease as it is to protect theis products against 
competition. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where is the estimate of value placed, here in this 
country or where the eattle are delivered?—A. In the statistics I am quoting the 
value is the declared value here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the American custom-houses?—A. In the American 
custom-houses. I am now using United States statistics. The Germans in pre¬ 
paring their statistics of importation take the value in their own ports, based on 
the market price. 

The next product I have on the list is lard. The United Kingdom is also the 
chief market for our lard, Germany ranking second. A large part of the lard is 
sent to those two countries. During the period 1894-1808 the United Kingdom 
annually took about 194.000,000 pounds on the average, the value being about 
$13,000,000. Germany took during the same period about 144,000,000 pounds,valued 
at $9,000,000. The United Kingdom's proportion of our total lard exports was 86 
per cent and Germany’s 27 per cent. We also shipped considerable lard to the 
Netherlands and Belgium. The average yearly shipment to the Netherlands was 
about 45,000,000 pounds, with a value of $3,000,000; that to Belgium was about 
33,000.000 pounds, valued at about $2,000,000. The Netherlands took about 8 per 
cent, and Belgium about 6 per cent, of the total. Among other countries to which 
we shipped in lesser quantities were Cuba, France, Brazil, and Denmark. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What percentage did France take?—A- France took 
about 5 per cent. 

Q. In your list of destinations you mention England, Germany, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, and seldom ever include France among them. What is the rea¬ 
son that France consumes such a small proportion of American products? Do 
they produce largely in all these lines?—A. France, of course, is to a very large 
extent, an agricultural nation, producing from its own soil an abundant food 
supply, and so we have always found it difficult to market our agricultural prod¬ 
ucts there. The difficulty is increased by rather stringent tariff legislation 
enacted in the interests of French agriculture. I think there is also, to a certain 
extent, a prejudice in France, as in Germany, against some American products, 
especially meat products. At any rate, it has been the history of the trade that 
the French have not taken their proportion of our meat products. 

Q, Not even considering the question of obstruction?—A. I think not. 

Q. You bring in the hog before you get through, do yon not? I would like to 
have that next to the lard; the hog is a very important institution in this coun¬ 
try.—A. The hog is certainly a very important institution in this country, but it 
is not sent out anve to any considerable extent. 

Q. Goes as pork, of course?—A. It goes in the form of pork; the packing is 
done here. Our average annual exports of live hogs during the five years 1894- 
1898 amounted to only about 14,500 in number; the value was about $144,000. 
They went chiefly over our borders to Mexico and Canada. We sent an average 
of about 10,000 head to Mexico, valued at about $115,000; and to Canada about 
2,000 head, valued at about $11,000. We also exported an average of nearly 2,000 
head to the Hawaiian Islands, the value being about $10,000. Of the total num¬ 
ber of hogs exported, Mexico received 67 per cent, Canada 15 per cent,,and the 
Hawaiian Islands 13 per cent. 

Our exports of fresh pork averaged only a little over 3,000,000 pounds a year 
and went chiefly to the United Kingdom, the shipments to other countries being 
inconsiderable. The total value was about $220,000. 

Of pork, salted or pickled, we exported about 7O,o00,OOO pounds a year, the valno 
being about $4,000,000. Of this product the United Kingdom took 22 per cent, 
the amount being about 15,000,000 pounds and the value about $1,000,000. Tho 
remaining exports of salted or pickled pork went chiefly to Haiti, Canada, British 
West Indies, Porto Rico, British Guiana, and Germany. 

Q. Germany comes last in the list in regard to importance?—A. I have named 
only the most important countries; there are many other countries, of course, of 
lesser importance. 

Q. Is Germany named in the order of importance?—A. Yes; they were an 
named in the order of importance. » , 

Q. Germany tailing the list?—A. Germany took a little over $,000,000 pounds a 
year during that period, the value being about $200,000. Germany’s share was 
leas than 5 per cent of the total. * . 

• Of bacon we exported annually about 490,000,000 pounds on an average, ana 
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the value was about 188,000,000. The United Kingdom took of this amount 
about 77 percent, or 877,000,000 pounds, valued at $80,000,000. We sent 31,000,000 
pounds, or about 6 per cent, to Belgium, the value being *2,800,000; to Germany 
we sent about 8 per cent, or 28.000,000 pounds, worth $1,500,000. We shipped 
about 18,000,000 pounds to Brazil, or slightly more than 3 per cent, the value 
being $1,200,000. The Netherlands took about 2 per cent, or 11,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $800,000. These five countries were the leading destinations. 

Of hams we exported about 187,000,000 pounds a year, the value amounting to 
about $18,700,000. The United Kingdom took 111,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$11,000,000, this being 81 per cent of the total. After the United Kingdom, Bel¬ 
gium was the most important market, taking about 8,800,000 pounds, valued at 
$860,000, or about 8 per cent. Weshipped about 4,000,000 pounds a year to Cuba, 
the value being $435,000; Cuba took about 8 per cent of the total. To Germany 
we also sent about 4,000,000 pounds, or 3 per cent, the value being $383,000. To 
Canada we sent about 2 per cent, or 8,000,000 pounds, worth $292,000. The only 
other country that took hams to the extent of 1,000,000 pounds a year was the 
Netherlands, the shipments to that country averaging about 1,400,000 pounds, 
or slightly more than 1 per cent of the total, the value being about $147,000. 

Another item I mentioned as being of interest because of the rapid growth of its 
exportation was oil cake and oil-cake meal. The exports are recorded under two 
heads, oil cake and oil-cake meal made from cotton seed and that made from flax¬ 
seed or linseed. 

As to the cotton-seed oil cake or oil-cake meal, we shipped of this product annu¬ 
ally during 1895-1898 about 809,000,000 pounds on an average, the value being about 
$5,400,000. It was sent chiefly to Germany and the United Kingdom, the former 
country taking about 47 per cent of the total, or 289,000,000 pounds, valued at 
about $2,600,000, and the latter country, the United Kingdom, about 27 per cent, or 
165,000,000 pounds, valued at $1,400,000. After these two countries the most 
important market was Denmark, which took on an average about 11 per cent of 
the total, or 66,000,000 pounds, worth .$585,000. To the Netherlands we sent 
57,000,000 pounds, worth $518,000, or about 9 per cent; to Belgium 17,000,000 pounds, 
worth $150,000, or about 3 per cent; and to France 12,000,000 pounds, worth 
$100,000, or about 2 per cent. The shipments to other countries were compara¬ 
tively unimportant. 

Now, taking up flaxseed oil cake and oil-cake meal, we sent of this product to 
foreign markets about 377,000,000 pounds, the value being close to $4,000,000. 
The United Kingdom received about 48 per cent, or 181,000,000 pounds, valued at 
nearly $2,000,000; Belgium about 26 per cent, or 98,000,000 pounds, valned at 
$1,000,000; the Netherlands about 14 per cent, or 54,000,000 pounds, worth $571,000; 
and France 5 per cent, or 17,000,000 pounds, valued at $172,000. To Germany 
wo shipped 12,000,000 pounds, or about 3 per cent, the value being $126,000. We 
also sent about 3 per cent to the British West Indies, which took 11,700,000 
pounds, worth $136,000. These were the most important markets for flaxseed oil 
cake and oil-cake meal. 


I also mentioned cotton-seed oil, stating that the exports of this product 
amounted to about $12,000,000 in value for the year 1899. The average for the 5 
years 1894-1898 was about $7,000,000 in value, and in quantity about 25,000,000 
gallons. Of these exports, we sent to France 0,700,000 gallons, worth $1,800,000, 
or about 27 per cent of the total. 

Q- (By Mr. Kennedy.) There must have been a remarkable growth in the 
exportation of cotton-seed oil; for the year 1899 yon say it was $12,000,000, while 
the average for the 5 years 1894-1898 was $7,000,000. Where did the inorease 
come; all along, or was it remarkable for any one or two years?—A. There was a 
marked increase in 1808 and 1899. There was a considerable increase in the preced¬ 
ing years, but in the last two years there was a very decided increase. The quan¬ 
tity exported increased from 27,000,000 gallons in 1&7 to 40,000,000 gallons in 1898 
m< 1 to 51,000,000 gallons in 1899. 

Next to France in importance as a market for cotton-seed oil come the Nether- 
lands, to which country we exported during 1894-1898 an average of about 5,800,- 
gallons a year, or about 28 per cent, the value being nearly $1,800,000. After 
rranee and the Netherlands, wnioh took over half of the total, tne principal mar- 
sera were the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Mexico, and Italy. 

jo the United Kingdom about 9 per cent, or 2,200,000 gallons, worth 
5595,000; to Germany about 8 per cent, or 2,000,000 gallons, worth $648,000; to 
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also about 8 per cent, or nearly 2,000,000 gallons, worth $572,000; 
about 6 per cent, or 1,500,000 gallons, worth $886,000; and to Italy about 
o per cent, or 1,800,000 gallons, worth $882,000. These were the only oonntriea to 
“ we sent average annual exports exceeding 1,000,000 gallons. 
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Another product for which I will give statistics of distribution is oleo oil. Our 
exports of oleo oil for the 5 years 1804-1898 averaged about 110,000,000 pounds, 
and the value about $8,857,000. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What was the average exportation of butter during 
these years, and also give the valuation?—A. The average exportation of butter 
was 18,764,000 pounds and the value about $2,858,000. 

Q. As against 110,0(10,000 pounds of oleo oil?—A. Yes. Of these exports of oleo 
oil, the Netherlands took about 60 per cent, the average quantity being about 
66,000,000 pounds and the value about $5,000,000. Germany was the second mar¬ 
ket of importance, taking 23 per cent of the total, or about 25,000,000 pounds, 
with a value of about ,$1,900,000. Our exports to the United Kingdom, which 
ranked third as a market, averaged 8,000,000 pounds, or about 7 per cent, the 
value being $645,000. To Sweden and Norway we sent about 4 per cent, or 
4,320,000 pounds, worth $300,000, and to Denmark about 3 per cent, or nearly 
3,000,000 pounds, worth $233,000. Belgium took slightly more than 1 per cent, or 
1,400,000 pounds, the value being $110,000. Shipments to other destinations 
were comparatively small. 

The oleo oil exported to the Netherlands is used chiefly for manufacturing oleo¬ 
margarine, or imitation butter, which forms an extremely important industry 
there. In some of the other countries I have mentioned our oleo oil is used quite 
extensively for the same purpose. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state, if you can, what effect this increase 
in the export of oleooil had on the dairy interests of the country.—A. I was about 
to refer to the exportation of the dairy products, butter and cheese, as presenting 
the most striking example of decline in our agricultural export trade. I have tried 
to cover some or the most important instances of increase in the products I have 
already mentioned. Butter and cheese present the most striking cases of loss, and 
to illustrate the falling off that has occurred I wish to give a few figures from our 
export records. Going back to 1880 we find that there was an annual export of 
nearly 40,000,000 pounds of butter. I will give the exact figures, which are 
39,237,000 pounds, valued at $6,691,000. That year represented about the height 
of our export trade in butter. In 1890 the exports were 29,748,000 pounds, valued 
at $4,187,000, a decline of nearly 10,000,000 pounds for the decade. In 1895 our 
exports had dropped as low as 5,599,000 pounds, valued at $916,000. That was about 
the low-water mark in our butter export trade. For the last two or three years 
the trade has been picking up a little. In 1899 we exported about 20,248,000 pounds, 
worth $3,264,000. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Still very much less than in 1890?—A. Only about one- 
half what we exported 20 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that quantity accounted for solely on account of 
the increase of the export of oleo oil?—A. No, 

Q. To what other cause can you attribute that falling off?—A. Of course the 
increase in the production of imitation butter and its increased consumption 
abroad have naturally affected the consumption of butter, but they havefnot caused 
this great falling off in our export trade. In spite of the increased consumption 
of butter substitutes there has been an increased exportation of butter from most 
of the dairy countries. They have increased their trade while ours has been drop¬ 
ping off. The chief cause of this decline is found in the unfortunate management 
of our export trade. The chief cause of the decline was the inferior grade of but¬ 
ter that our exporters sent to foreign markets, and especially to the Unitfd King¬ 
dom, which is our chief butter market. After we had established a trade of 
considerable importance and created a fair reputation for our butter in the foreign 
market, unscrupulous exporters began to take advantageof the situation to dispose 
of inferior butter, and the lack of any Government inspection of export butter in 
this country made it possible for them to ship almost any kind of butter. What 
I suppose you might call adulterated butter—process butter—renovated butter— 
they were able to label as they pleased, and large quantities began to be sent to 
the English markets, and this naturally brought the American butter as a whole 
into disrepute. I should have said in the first place that as a rule we did not send 
our best butters to the British market; inferior grades that could not be readily 
disposed of in our domestic market were sent abroad in large quantities, and it 
is generally admitted that this was the cause of the loss of our export trade in 
butter. 

Q. Any recent tariff discriminations, or anything of that kind?—A. No. Our 
chief market, you see, is the United Kingdom, where butter is admitted free of 
duty. * . 

In contrast to this decline in our own export butter trade was the ei i -arience oi 
certain other butter-exporting countries, and especially Denmark. In 1880, the 
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first year I referred to as regards our own exportations, the Kingdom of Denmark 
exported about 27,498,000 pounds of butter, having a value of about t6,80S,000. 
By 1890 the Danish exports had increased to 98,878,000 pounds, worth <20,808,000. 
In 1898, the last year for which we have their export returns, Denmark exported 
160,148,000 ponnas, worth 184,578,000. 

Q. Where did Denmark find the market chiefly?—A. Denmark sends her butter 
almost exclusively to the British market—the greatest butter market of the 
world. Denmark caters to that market, and makes her butter with a special 
reference to its requirements. Only a very small per cent of Danish butter goes 
to other destinations. 

Q. What percentage of the oleo oil does Denmark take?—A. About 8 per cent. 

0. Our people, then, have discredited their own product?—A. Exactly. 

The butter export trade of Denmark is practically under government super¬ 
vision. It has been the policy of the Danish Government, first of all, to establish 
a reputation for its products in foreign markets, and then to compel its producers 
and exporters to maintain the high standard of those products. 

Q. Please state how they succeed in enforcing that requirement. Do they have 
inspections at the borders?—A. Yes; the butter for export is carefully inspected, 
under the direction of the Royal Agricultural Society, acting for the Government, 
and no butter is allowed to go out of Denmark that does not come up to the 
required standard. It is a remarkable fact that Danish export butter is all of one 
grade. The importers in England simply give an order for so much “ Danish 
butter ” at the market quotation. This fact speaks volumes for the character of 
the product that is shipped from Denmark. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Very similar to our buying the Elgin butter in this 
country, iB it not?—A. Somewhat similar to that, perhaps. 

G. Elgin creamery butter—people know what that means when they ask for it 
and pay for it?—A. Yes; but in the case of Danish exported butter.the British 
purchaser practically has a government guaranty that the butter will be of a 
certain grade and up to a certain standard. 

Q. What have you to say in reference to the United States inspection?—A. We 
do not have any such thing as regards oxport butter, and that is the great diffi¬ 
culty; that is exactly what we need. I believe we should have a system of Gov¬ 
ernment inspection ror dairy products similar to that applied to our meat exports; 
and, in fact, our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, in his last annual report 
recommended that such a system be established, requiring our export butter to 
be inspected and labeled as to grade and sent abroad with the Government cer¬ 
tificate upon it, guaranteeing to the foreign purchaser that the butter is of the 
grade claimed by the exporter, and thus preventing the fraud now possible in the 
exportation of this product. 

Q. And that it is nutter and not oleomargarine?—A. Certainly. 

y. It would be a very good thing if we could get the same guaranty for the 
American consumer?—A. Yes. 

In Canada they are adopting a policy very similar to that in vogue in Denmark. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where does the Canadian butter go?—A. It also goes 
chiefly to England. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many years is it since Canadian butter and cheese 
have run American butter and cheese out of the English market?—A. I spoke of 
1880 as being within the period of our greatest development in the butter trade. 

Q. That was the high-water inark?-*A. As regards butter, yes. I do not refer 
to Canada as a competitor in the butter export trade especially. It is in the 
cheese export trade that we have lost to Canada. The Danes have developed the 
butter export business much more extensively than Canada, although latterly the 
Canadians are taking steps to push their butter export business just as they have 
been doing with the cheese export business. 

tt v; 9 an y° u S* ve figures to show how far the Canadians have come into the 
United States market with butter product, even as against the tariff?—A. Only 
to a very small extent. I have not the exact figures here. Their total exports of 
butter are not large, however, although they are now beginning to develop. In 
1899 Canada exported to all destinations about 20,000,000 pounds of butter, the 
y® Iue „beiug about $8,700,000. In 1890 very little export business was done, leas 
than 2,000,000 pounds going abroad. The Canadian trade fell off at about the 

n e ^“that of the United States. 

„ h>; And fell off for the same reason?—A. Presumably the same, although I have 
n t *?to that matter so carefully. 

is coSt/IS 00 * 6 now the 1880 figures for Canada. In that year Canada exported 
iO;585,000 pounds of butter, worth about $8,000,000. In 1890, as I have said, the 
shipments dropped to less than 2,000,000 pounds, the value bring only $840,000. 
668 a-43 
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In 1899, tinder the measures taken to reestablish the butter export badness, the 
amount shipped came up to about 30,000,000 pounds. In other words, the Cana¬ 
dians export about as much now as in 1880. That is the history of their trade. 
Their efforts to push the butter export business are comparatively recent, much 
more so than their efforts to push the cheese export trade. They are now taking 
measures similar to the Danish methods to put their butter into the British mar¬ 
ket, and that is one reason why it is very important for us to take some such 
measures. 

(At this point the commission took a recess until 3 o’clock^and requested Mr. 
Hitchcock to continue his testimony at 10 a. m. Friday, June 15,1900, at which time 
the hearing was continued, as follows:) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Professor, the other day you were testifying in regard 
to the decline of dairy products. Have you anything more to say in regard to the 
cause of the decline m dairy products?—A. I called attention to the fact that there 
was a very remarkable falling off in our exports of butter, beginning soon after 
1880, when the trade had reached its high-water mark. I explained that this 
decline was largely due to the shipment of an inferior and in some cases an adul¬ 
terated product. In contrast to the falling off in our own export trade in butter I 
mentioned the remarkable development of the export trade of Denmark, where it 
has been the policy to permit the shipment of no inferior products. The Danes 
started in to establish a reputation for their butter, and, having established it, they 
took measures to maintain it, and the result has been the remarkable growth of 
trade that I set forth statistically. I also mentioned the fact that Canada has 
recently taken measures to extend her export trade, in butter, and with marked 
success. I wish also to mention the case of the Australasian colonies of Great 
Britain. The butter exports from these colonies to the United Kingdom, which 
is their chief market, increased from less than 4,000,000 pounds in 1889 to over 
40,000,000 pounds in 1899. In Australasia measures similar to those carried out 
in Denmark have been adopted, and results almost as notable in the way of increased 
trade have followed. Other countries that have developed an important export 
trade in butter within the last decade are Sweden and Finland. These countries 
produce a butter that is practically the same as Danish butter, and they are shiji- 

S it now to the British market in increasing quantities each year. I should 
iin that quite a large quantity of this butter from Sweden and Finland has 
hitherto gone to Denmark, being practically the same thing as Danish butter, and 
a considerable portion of it has undoubtedly been reexported by the Danes as their 
own butter, with which it is to all practical purposes identical. Even Russia is 
also beginning to develop an export trade in butter. The Baltic provinces,'espe¬ 
cially, are giving their attention to this industry, and are takingactive measures 
to develop it—measures similar to those taken by Denmark. The Russians are 
engaging Danish experts to install their creameries and to instruct their butter 
makers. Already they are beginning to ship a high grade of butter, some of which 
is sent to the British market, and finds there a ready sale. 

These various countries, none of which has greater dairying possibilities than 
the United States, are thus developing and widening their export trade in this 
commodity, while we, because of our unbusinesslike methods, have been losing 
the little export business that we formerly possessed. I believe that this product 
as a factor in our export trade should receive special attention. I think it would 
be profitable to take measures to develop an export trade in butter. 

Q. Could that be best accomplished by legislation, or do you think Voluntary 
associations could bring about the result?—A. I think that legislative aid would 
be of great assistance. I am strongly in favor of official inspection of exported 
butter. I think that is the most feasible plan for preventing the shipment of 
inferior produce. 

Q. You would recommend an inspection similar to that that is now required 
for our meat products?—A. Yes; the same system could be extended so as to 
include butter and other dairy produce. As I stated at the last hearing, the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture has made the recommendation that butter and cheese and milk 
for export be subjected to an official inspection, that a grade be established, and that 
produce that comes up to that grade be certified to by the Government inspector, 
labeled, and the Government certificate placed upon it as a guaranty to the 
foreign importer of its quality. Such a measure is very strongly recommended 
by the Department, and I think that it would meet with the approval of the 
dairying industry. Some inquiries have been made in this regard and the gen¬ 
eral feeung, as far as tested, seems to be in favor of Government inspection for 
the* products. 

* Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Are you through with the butter?—A. Not rally- 
Q. Has the Department of Agriculture made any investigation as to the process 
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of manufacturing butter in Denmark and Sweden in comparison with America 
and Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any sufficient, obtainable reports to show the difference in the 
quality of the milk and cream that enters into the manufacture of the butter?—A. 
Several years ago the Department sent a special agent to Denmark to investigate 
the dairying industry. The agent was commissioned toward the close of Secretary 
Rusk’s administration, as I remember. He went to Denmark and spent several 
months there investigating the dairy methods, and afterwards made a very 
thorough and comprehensive report, which was published in the last Administra¬ 
tion. The Department has not made similar investigations in the other countries 
yon have mentioned. 

Q. Was the Denmark manufacture at that time as far progressed as it is now, 
as perfect?—A. Probably not as perfect, because the Danes are perfecting their 
system every year, but it had reached a condition that made it rank as the fore¬ 
most in the world. The Danes are regarded as the pioneers to a certain extent in 
butter production by modern methods. They have been the models, not only as 
regards production, but as regards export methods, for these various other coun¬ 
tries I have mentioned—these countries that are now developing very rapidly an 
export trade in butter. 

Q. Do you know whether the Danish butter is made from the sour cream or just 
simply from the milk after having extracted the cream from it, what we call the 
body of the milk?—A. X am not an expert in the dairy business, but I understand 
that the Danish butter is made almost altogether from pasteurized cream; a very 
large percentage of the Danish butter is pasteurized, and to that fact is attributed 
its remarkable uniformity. 

Q. In other words, it is a cream butter?—A. Oh, yes; it is a cream butter. 

Q. Is it possible under any inspection for the American butter to compete with 
the cream bntter of Europe? Has the Department discovered that, or has it gone 
into the investigation of it?—A. The Department thinks it is possible for us to 
put a butter into the British market that is equal in quality to the Danish. 

Q. Certainly, provided that they take the same class of cream to make the but¬ 
ter, but no other way ?—A. Of course, it goes without saying that they would have 
to use an equally good material. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you have investigated that really the Americans are 
putting a butter there that has not the full fatty substance of butter and is not 
perhaps equal to the cream butter of Europe, to the English, Scotch, Irish, or 
Danish?— A. In the past that was the great difficulty with our export trade. Our 
bntter was often of an inferior quality. That can not be denied. 

Q. Inspection would not improve it?—A. Inspection would not improve the 
inferior butter, but the idea, as I understand it, is to establish a high grade. 
Butter that reaches that grade will carry a certificate. Inferior butter will go 
without a certificate. The foreign importer, knowing that we are certifying to 
the grade of high-class butter, will naturally demand butter bearing such certifi¬ 
cate. The inferior butters will therefore be at a great disadvantage. At present 
they are not at such a disadvantage, for the reason that neither the infenor nor 
the best butter bears any distinctive label or anything to guarantee that one is 
inferior and the other high grade. 

Q. All the Danish butter is labeled in the London market?—A. All the Danish 
butter that is exported is of a certain grade, a high-grade butter. It is called 
Danish butter; it is purchased in England simply as Danish bntter. The English 
buyer merely orders so many pounds or casks of Danish bntter, and that is the 
extent of the contract. He pays the price quoted in the market on the day of his 
purchase. 


Q. Are you aware that there is a very wide difference in the price of butters, 
between the high-grade British and Danish and the ordinary American and Cana- 
-A. There is a difference of!) or 4 cents a pound. 
a 9- I* 0 you mean pennies or cents?—A. I mean cents; I am quoting in United 
owes money. There is a difference of 3 or 4 cents a pound. The import price 
in England of Danish butter in 1891) was 23 cents a pound. That was the average 
import price of all the Danish butter sent into the United Kingdom during the 
calendar year 1899. 

,9- That is what is called 11 pence half-penny a pound, British figures?—A. The 
price averaged 22.95 cents for the entire year, but the quotation would naturally 
vary somewhat from day to day. 

Tr,q,° a 6 ^ alne year, the calendar year 1899, the butter imported into the United 
butter^ fronl ™ e States averaged 19.2 cents ner pound, and the Canadian 


in t° the United Kingdom averaged 19.4 cents per pound. In 
inat year the Canadian brought a trifle more than the United States butter; bat 
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yon see there is a difference of nearly 4 cents between the price of the Danish 
and the United States and Canadian butter. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that the Danish butter holds its price in the market 
almost against any changes, and it is a veryhigh price, while there are fluctu¬ 
ations in the butter that comes from the United States and Canada?—A. The 
Danish butter is noted because of its uniformity; the high price is uniformly 
maintained. I do not mean to say that the same price is maintained, but I mean 
to say that Danish butter has a high price always, as compared with the price of 
other butter. The Danish butter brings the highest price of amy butter imported 
into the United Kingdom, except the fresh butter. The fresh butter that comes 
in from Normandy brings a higher price, of course, but that is a peculiar trade. 
The Normandy butter comes in within 24 hours from the churn, and is perfectly 
fresh. It is unsalted, while the Danish butter, like the other imported butters, is 
a salted butter. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the same conditions exist in regard to cheese, 
substantially, that you have described in regard to butter?—A. In our exporta¬ 
tion of cheese we have had practically the same experience as that described for 
our butter export trade. In 1881 our exports of cheese reached the highest figures 
ever attained, amounting to 147,090,000 pounds, having a value of $16,380,000. 
Prom that time the exports declined. In 1890 they had fallen to 95,376,000 pounds, 
valued at $8,591,000; and in 1899 they amounted to only 38,199,000 pounds, valued 
at $3,316,000. During the past 20 years there was a loss of over 100,000,000 
pounds in our export trade in cheese, and the reason for this was essentially the 
same as that given for the decline in our exportation of butter, namely: The ship¬ 
ment of an inferior product, chiefly the shipment in large quantities of so-called 
filled cheese. Soon after 1880 it became the practice to export filled cheese. This 
adulterated product was sent abroad in the guise of first-class or full-cream cheese. 
The result was that the British purchaser very soon discovered that he was being 
defrauded. The inferior quality of the filled cheese soon became known in 
the British market and our trade began to fall off. Our export trade in cheese 
was lost to Canada, where measures were taken to prevent such an experience. 
The Canadian government not only prevented the manufacture of filled cheese, 
but took measures to improve the quality of the Canadian product and to securo 
its ready sale in the British market. They saw an opportunity to establish a 
trade when that of the United States began to fall off, and they made the most 
of it, as is shown in a striking manner by their export figures. In 1880 Canada 
shipped abroad 40,369,000 pounds of cheese, valued at $3,893,000. In 1890 the 
trade had increased to 94,280,000 pounds, having a value of $9,372,000. During 
the past year, 1899, the exports of cheese from Canada reached the enormous total 
of 189,828,000 pounds, having a value of $16,777,000. In the space of 20 years 
the Canadians increased their shipments from about 40,000,000 to nearly 190,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Q. How do you account for that enormous increase on the part of the Cana¬ 
dian export of cheese?—A. That increase is accounted for very largely by meas¬ 
ures token by the Canadian government to develop the cheese industry and to 
establish an export trade. The Canadian government began by helping the 
manufacturers. It gave liberal bonuses for the building of factories and, under 
the supervision of the ministry of agriculture, established a system of instruction 
and inspection that brought about a rapid improvement in the methods of cheese 
production. As the surplus above domestic requirements increased, th<? govern¬ 
ment took measures to place that surplus in the foreign market by securing for 
the exporters favorable transportation facilities. And while I am discussing 
what has been done by the Canadian government for the cheese export trade, I 
wish to include also the export trade in butter, because the measures taken by 
Canada for the shipment of butter and cheese naturally go hand in hand. 

Q. There is a possibility then of having a system of inspection that would insure 
a pure cheese?—A. The inspection system that 1 spoke of would be particularly 
valuable in the case of cheese, for the reason that no filled cheese would go out as 
honest cheese under the government certificate. The probability is that after tlw 
system of inspection had become introduced the filled cheese exported would be 
at such a great disadvantage without a certificate that it could not maintain its 
market as it does now. , 

O. Would this inspection be at the factory?—A. The inspection would probably 
be in part at the factory, just as the meat inspection is in part at the packing 

I said that the Canadian government has assisted in the estoblishthent of cheese 
factories by giving liberal bonuses, and I can also say that it has done the same 
as regards the manufacture of butter. It has not only done that, but it has estao- 
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fished a system of cold-storage transportation from the factory or the creamery 
to the foreign market. The measures for the development of the butter export 
trade began to be taken in 1805,1 think. The Canadian government offered a 
bonus or |100 to creameries that should install and maintain cold-storage facili¬ 
ties in connection with their creameries. This $100 was to be paid during a 
period of 8 years, $50 the first year, $25 the second, and $25 the third. The 
government also secured cold-storage facilities upon railroads, so that the butter 
after being cooled at the creamery would go directly into a refrigerator car for 
safe transportation to the point of ocean shipment. At the terminal of the rail¬ 
road the government established a cold-storage warehouse in order that the but¬ 
ter could be safely kept between the time of reaching the railway terminal and 
the loading upon the ship. The government also secured refrigeration service 
on steamship lines to the British ports. This cold-storage system was installed 
according to instructions prepared by the department of agriculture, and, in some 
cases at least, Parliament defrayed the expense of installation. To give the 
trade a start, the government contracted with the steamship companies for cold- 
storage space, put in the necessary refrigerator chambers, and then guarantied 
to the steamship company the full freight charges for the service. Under these 
conditions very favorable transportation rates were procured, and as the initial 
expense was borne partly by the government, it was possible for the Canadian 
producers to send their dairy products to the British market at very low rates. 
In this manner a great inducement to exportation was offered. 

The Government also watched very carefully the quality of the product shipped, 
issued instructions as to methods of packing, branding, labeling, etc., and in fact 
practically supervised the entire exportation. Numerous trial shipments were 
also made by the Government, the Government purchasing the produce and 
sending it over and disposing of it through its own agents abroad. I might men¬ 
tion, too. that other than dairy products were shipped experimentally. Canadian 
fruits, for instance, were sent abroad in trial shipments. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it your lielief that if America is to compete with 
Canada for this trade in foreign markets we must copy the methods of the Cana¬ 
dian Government?—A. I do not think that it will be necessary for us to do what 
the Canadian Government has done as a whole. The Canadian Government has 
gone pretty far in the matter. I believe that if the trade can once be given a 
fair start and the American producer convinced that there is a profit in it the 
facilities will be forthcoming; the producers themselves will take the necessary 
action to get the required transportation facilities. But first of all it is impor¬ 
tant, it is necessary, to show that there is a possibility of establishing such a trade 
on a profitable basis. The initial experiments can very properly be made by the 
Government, and in fact they are in a small way now being inaugurated. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, by direction of Secretary Wilson, has 
been making experimental shipments of butter during the last two or three 
years, and with considerable success. We began in 1897 to send high-grade 
American butter in small lots to the British market. The Department pur¬ 
chased this butter from leading creameries in several States. In 1897 lots were 
procured from eleven different States, I believe, such creameries being chosen as 
had made a favorable reputation for their butter. Under directions from the 
Department this butter was put up in the form thought to be best suited to the 
requirements of the British market, not only as regards quality but as regards 
packing. The butter preferred in the British market is a mild butter, lighter 
than ours in color, and with less salt, and the butter sent abroad was so made. 
It was packed in a variety of packages, experimentally, in order to ascertain as 
far as possible what packages would be most desirable for future use. As a result 
ot tlie experiments in the first year, the Department adopted for subsequent ship¬ 
ments a cubical box similar to the Australian box, but tapering slightly from top 
to base, in order to facilitate unpacking the butter. Aside from the taper it is 
identical in size and shape with the standard Australian box that is in such favor 
in the British market. 

Trial exports have been continued during the past year, some of the shipments 
going to new destinations. Butter has recently been shipped to the Orient to 
some extent. Experimental shipments were first sent to London, then to other 
■Migiish cities, and later to Paris. It is, of course, only the beginning of experi¬ 
mentation in this line-butl think 1 can say that the result has been on the whole 
nigmy satisfactory. We have convinced the British butter merchants, to some 
extent at least, that a high grade of butter can be made in the United States, but- 
ter that is equal to the best butters imported from other countries. That, of 
course, was the chief object of the experiment—to show the British consumer that 
au American butter was not inferior, but that, on the contrary, we were 
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here a first-class article. These experimental shipments of bntter will probably 
be extended, and further beneficial results are hoped for. 

Q. I infer from what you said the other day about the large shipments to the 
Netherlands of certain ingredients which entered into the manufacture and com¬ 
position of imitation butter that there must be a large manufacture of imitation 
butter at certain points in Europe. Can you say where that imitation butter finds 
a market?—A. The manufacture of oleomargarine, or artificial butter, is carried 
on most extensively in the Netherlands. The exports from theNetherlands exceed 
100,000,000 pounds a year. Of these exports by far the largest part goes to the 
United Kingdom, while the remainder is distributed quite generally over Europe 
and also to some extent-through tropical countries. 

Q. So that there is a demand for that artificial butterin Europe?—A. Artificial 
butter is used now quite extensively in Europe; it is probably used most extensively 
in England and Germany; but, although the manufacture of artificial butter has 
increased very largely, the consumption of real butter has also increased. There is 
a more general use of butter throughout the world; the poorer classes of the people 
are beginning to use it much more than formerly, and for that reason the produc¬ 
tion of oleomargarine lias not destroyed the market for butter. The United King¬ 
dom, of course, is the important butter market of the world, and to show you what 
has been the increase of the demand in that market I will quote some statistics I 
have on the subject. In 1880, which is the first year for which we can give separate 
statistics of the imports of butter into the United Kingdom (prior to that year 
bntter substitutes were grouped with butter, oleomargarine being included in 
the butter imports as recorded; we can not divide them prior to 1880), the 
imports of bntter into the United Kingdom from all sources amounted to about 
173,000,000 pounds. In 1809 the imports of butter into the United Kingdom 
amounted to about 380,000.00(1 pounds. Thus in a period of fifteen years the 
demand of the British market for imported butter more than doubled. Practi¬ 
cally each one of the past fifteen years has shown a marked increase in the imports 
of butter into the United Kingdom. The increasing exports from the various 
countries that I have mentioned as showing rapid development are chiefly due 
to this growing demand of the British market. Those countries are supplying 
this demand; they send their butters to Great Britain almost exclusively. It is 
the great butter market of the world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In the experiments in shipping that you are making 


in the Department, do you find the necessary conditions or facilities for cold stor¬ 
age?—A. There are excellent facilities on the railways of the United States. We 
have probably the best cold-storage transportation facilities by rail of any coun¬ 
try, but there is a lack of sufficient accommodations on the ocean steamships. 
The cold-storage chambers on the steamships plying lietween the United States 
and Europe are very largely monopolized by the meat interests. They are con¬ 
tracted for and controlled by the packers. The meat exporters take measures to 
procure the amount of space required for their trade and the necessary refrigera¬ 
tion facilities, but aside from that industry there is not sufficient c6ld-storage 
service, and it has been found difficult at times in our experimental shipments to 
get the facilities needed. That is one thing, of course, that would have to lie 
remedied. Another great difficulty is the lack of cold-storage facilities at the 
docks. One of the chief dangers in shipping butter and other perishable products 
is that they will arrive at the port of shipment some time in advance of the sailing 
time and become damaged during the wait. We need cold-storage facilities at 
the docks, so that products that are brought on the refrigerator cars can be trans¬ 
ferred at once into cold storage, awaiting the time when they can be put aboard 
ship. 

Q. Have you anything further on the snbject of dairy products?—A. I should 
like to say that practically the same measures that have been taken by Canada 
for the development of an export trade in dairy products and in other perishable 
products have been taken within the last few years by the Australasian colonies. 




think it would be well for the Government to take some measures. I do not 
know that it would be best for the Government to provide cold-storage and cold 
transportation facilities as Canada has done, but I think that the Government 
can very well in an advisory capacity make recommendations, and I do think 
that the Government should first of all take into its hands the matter of inspec¬ 
tion. I think that is the most important measure to be taken, so> as to prevent 
inferior and fraudulent produce going abroad under false colofs> as la now 
possible. 

Q. You touched the other day upon the subject of the grain export; Have yon 
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anything additional to say in regard to conditions favorable or unfavorable for 
the exportation of grain?—A. Within the last few years many complaints have 
been made in foreign ports as regards the condition in which some of our grain 
arrives. The grains that have been complained of ohiefly are Indian com, wheat, 
rye, and barley. Complaints have been made as regards Indian com, that in 
many cases that grain has reached the European port in a damaged condition, 
caused by sweating. It has been claimed that much mouldy grain has come into 
European ports, and not only that, but to some extent it has been claimed that 
grain of a grade inferior to that of the certificate upon which it was purchased 
has been received. As a rule our grain is sold on the certificates of inspection 
that are furnished by the boards of trade and chambers of commerce at the ports 
of shipment in the United States. The foreign importer contracts for the grain 
on the strength of that certificate, and under the rales adopted by our commer¬ 
cial bodies that inspect, the certificate is conclusive. The importer who has 
bought a cargo of grain upon the certificate issued by one of our boards of trade 
practically has no redress if to his idea the grain does not correspond to the grade 
that is certified to by the inspector. 

It may be that there is some carelessness in the inspection of export grain in 
the United States, but from what attention I have given to the matter I am 
inclined to think that the complaints based on the ground of fraud are mostly 
unfounded. Unfortunately, the methods of inspection in vogue in the United 
States lack uniformity. Each lioard of trade or chamber of commerce adopts its 
own rules of inspection and its own regulations for grading. In most cases the 
grades are changed somewhat from year to year, following the average condition 
of the crop, but the changes made at the several ports are not always uniform. 
The result is that the certificates issued at different ports do not always mean 
exactly the same thing. Suppose, for instance, an importer buys a cargo of corn 
shipped from Baltimore and certified to be number 2 mixed corn, sail grade, and 
then a little later buys a cargo shipped from Galveston, Texas, liearing the same 
certified grade, and it so happens that owing to different standards of inspec¬ 
tion the one cargo differs somewhat in quality from the other. The importer who 
has received one certified grade and then, under a similar certificate, receives 
an inferior quality, not understanding the conditions, would naturally feel that 
the second consignment fell short of the standard called for bv its certificate. 

Q. Is it possible to fix a standard grade for all the ports of the United States?— 
A. I believe that it would bo possible. 

Q. Have any steps been taken in that direction?—A. Not so far as I am aware. 

Q. If so fixed would it not be much to the benefit of the exporter from this 
country?—A. I believe that it would be. If we could have a uniform system of 
grading for all ports of shipment, so that this variation could not arise under 
proper inspection, I think it would he a great advantage to the export trade. 

G. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do not all the boards of trade in the United States 
endeavor to conform to the Chicago inspection and grade or theNew York inspec¬ 
tion and grade, in those two markets, at fixed prices?—A. In a general way, of 
course, the great ports are followed, but as a matter of fact they are not followed 
absolutely. Grain inspection is had, of course, at practically all of the portB. 
a great deal of grain is now shipped from our Southern ports, such as Galveston, 
New Orleans, and Newport News, and the commercial organizations that control 
tne inspection there establish their own rules of grading, and these rules some¬ 
times differ slightly from those in force at New York and Chicago. We made 
inquiries recently in regard to that very matter, and from the replies received at 
tne Department it is evident that there is, in a number of cases, an appreciable 
dinerence between the grades established in a given year at the several ports. 

, y 1 on ar ® speaking of the changes that occur there in grading. Do not these 
nanges nearly always—in 90 per cent of the cases—occur through the difference 

tne character of the crops of the season?—A. Where changes are made they 
are supposed to be based upon that very thing. 

iii-Si I*®?* a ” “Mtrary thing on the part of the inspector of the board of trade 
nru, is simply that the very gram that comes out of the very section -in 

A V*,, “J* graded possibly below or above what it was the year before?-* 
in' y ' 1116 Brakes are based of course on the average crop; but the changes 
had lfJS era ? e cro P are not followed as carefully in some ports as in others! We 

DracKnou 8 m 8on i e P° r *s indicating that the grades established there remain 
practicaHy the same from year to year. 

vou a °i“ winter wheat, for instance; they hardly ever change. But will 
the cHrLfUr ? lways a ffreat many changes there in the spring wheat because 
noti ce^,?u ?n Changes F® 80 muoh different?—A. The changes in grading are most 

ceable in corn, of course. I do not think that the changes in wheat are bo 
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marked as the changes in corn. It has been chiefly the corn against which these 
complaints have been made on the ground of grading. 

You spoke of the official certification. Now that is another matter that I am 
glad you have suggested, for it has caused a great deal of misapprehension abroad. 
The certificates issued by our boards of trade and chambers of commerce usually 
bear the inscription. “ Official inspection certificate.” The importers abroad 
quite generally understand that to mean official as applying to the Government. 
I find abroad a general impression that our certificates are Government cer¬ 
tificates. 

Q. And yet, practically, they are just as good as Government certificates, are 
they not?—A. Well, that is a question. 

Q. Well, did you ever find a board of trade that did not select the very best 
men that could be found there as inspectors? Merit and not favoritism rules in 
every case of that kind, considering the millions of money that are involved in 
the exchanges and boards of trade.—A. That is a very general question. I am not 
criticising our inspection system as a whole, because I think it is a remarkably 
good one under the circumstances, considering the vast extent of the country, the 
different conditions that prevail in the different sections, and the wide'dis¬ 
tances between the various ports. I think that on the whole the system is an 
admirable one. 


G. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Well, owing to the immense quantities of grain 
and the immense interests that are involved, would it not be lietter to have the 
Government fix the grades and have some means to protect against frauds in 
mixing, etc., and in buls of lading, owing to the fact, that it is discredited? That 
is, would it not be more satisfactory both to the shipper and to the commission 
man to know that the inspector was under the control of the Government?—A. 
I believe that it would be a great advantage to the trade if some steps were taken 
to secure uniformity. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Why would it not do for the Government to license 
these inspectors? That would be the way to regulate it.—A. That would be one 
way, of course. I do not mean to say that the Government should tako the matter 
entirely into its own hands. I am not prepared to say that that is at present 
necessary, but I think it might be well to place the inspection under the general 
supervision of the Government so that uniform rules could lie enforced. To 
establish an official inspection service for grain at all our ports would be quite an 
undertaking, and 1 question the immediate necessity of going so far as that. 

Q. Why should it not be done, in the case of cereals and everything of that kind, 
just as we have in the Bureau of Animal Industry now in the case of animals, 
meats, and live cattle? Why is there not just as much necessity to inspect the 
one as the other, and why is there not just as much necessity for official inspec¬ 
tion?—A. I am not prepared to say that it would not be a good thing. I have 
not reached a conclusion in my own mind as to whether it would be advisable at 
present for the Government to take over entirely to its own control the inspec¬ 
tion of export grain. It is, of course, a very comprehensive system. It might be 
well for the Government to begin by establishing an official inspection that would 
beoptional with the exporter. Argentina has recently done that very thing. Tlio 
Argentine Government has established an inspection service for grain at its 
’ - J ’ 1 - 1 — ’-*- a small fee, can have their grain offi- 


several ports, so that exporters, b: „ _ 

dally inspected and obtain an official certificate as to its grade. The Argentine 
inspection is entirely optional, and it seems to me that in introducing all official 
inspection of export grain in the United States it would be best at the outset to 
make it optional rather than compulsory. I believe the advantages of the 
Government certificate would soon lead to its being demanded by foreign buyers. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would the shipper or commission man object?—A. 
There would undoubtedly be considerable opposition to a compulsory official 
inspection. It is very natural to expect some opposition to such a step by the 
Government. There would probably be opposition on the part of those very 
organizations that are now controlling the inspection. 

Q. Is it not almost as important as the inspection of meat?—A. I hardly think 
it would do to say that it is almost as important. No; I do not think that there 
is such a crying need for Government inspection as there was in the case of meat. 
There are not the same sanitary reasons for it. 

Q. In other words, complainthas not become so comjnon?—A. It has not, because 
the present grain-inspection system is already a fairly good one, although far 

(if Well, would it not be an assurance to the foreign importer wften he buys a 
cargo to know that the grade is the same without regard fo the port from wale" 
it was shipped?— A. Undoubtedly. 
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S . In other words, is not this the tendency now: If they find that the port at 
veston has a lower grade for low grades that go to that port for shipment, 
would it not generally have a tendency to discredit the grades of the whole coun¬ 
try when they pay little attention to what section of the country the grade is 
shipped from?—A. It would very naturally do so. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Would not the establishment of Government inspec¬ 
tion make a uniform grade all over the country—naturally tend to?—A. It should 
do so. 

Q. And would it not give a better price for our cereals in Europe if they had 
the Government certificate back of them, and not that of an individual nor a cor¬ 
poration nor a board of trade?—A. I think that it would. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Even if it did not give a better price it would give 
satisfaction to the people who are buying it now?—A. I should hesitate slightly on 
the ground of feasibility just now. To my mind it is a question whether it would 
not be t letter to extend the system of compulsory Government inspection more 
gradually. Take, for instance, the dairy products, and first put that branch of 
the export trade on a satisfactory basis. In other words, introduce these reforms 
by degrees. 

1 want to say that of course the representatives in this country of foreign 
importers of grain are supposed to notify the importers whom they represent of 
any changes in the grading, and to give them exact information on that point, but 
it often happens that this is not properly done. The boards of trade themselves 
do not inform foreign importers of the changes. That is left to the representa¬ 
tives in this country of the importers, and there is often laxity about sending the 
proper information—at least so I have been informed on the other side. 

In sjieaking of the damaged condition of the grain that arrived in Europe I did 
not mean to imply that it was exported in such condition. My own lielief is that 
a very large part of tho damage occurs on the voyage. In other words, I think 
that in many cases where cargoes are complained of in foreign ports the grain, 
when shipped from the United States, was in proper condition. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) We frequently hear of commission merchants inform¬ 
ing shippers of produce that their stuff was received in a damaged condition, and 
that it is done for the purpose of cheating the farmer, the fact being that the prod¬ 
uce more often is in excellent condition when received, but reported in a dam¬ 
aged condition. Is it probable that anything of that practice prevails on the 
other side in regard to our grains?—A. I have no doubt that there are unscrupu¬ 
lous people abroad, as there are all over the world, who will in some cases make 
unfair complaints of that kind, but I think as a rule that such cases are rare. 

Q. Is it more difficult to ship shelled corn than it is to ship wheat in bulk?—A. 
It is more difficult. The corn gets out of condition more readily than the other 
grains, because its moisture content is greater. It is in the case of corn that most 
of the complaints have been made. Sometimes, when corn in otherwise perfect 
condition is loaded here in hot weather, the heat it has absorbed causes the grain 
to sweat and become moldy before it reaches tho other side, and then the pur¬ 
chaser there naturally wonders whether that corn was in good condition when it 
was shipped. I believe, as I said before, that it is on the voyage that most of the 
damage is done. Much of the damage undoubtedly occurs in the case of bulk car¬ 
goes carried by tramp steamers. There are comparatively few complaints against 
corn carried by the regular liners, for as a rule the regular liners give greater atten¬ 
tion to ventilation, and in fact to the care of the cargo generally. Ventilation is a 
very important factor in the shipment of com. When shippers load corn into a 
steamer at a Southern port in hot weather, then batten down the hatches, and 
without any ventilation at all attempt to carry that cargo across the ocean, the 
chances are very strong that under such conditions some sweating will occur. 
Corn is sometimes loaded into iron steamers without any protection against the 
iron sides. There should be some kind of a protection—either a board 
sheathing or a protection of bagging—against the iron sides of the steamer, for as 
she lies in port her sides above the water line naturally become very much heated 
oy the sun, and when the com is poured in and lies right up against these hot 
sides it is not strange that the contact with such heat causes ft to sweat. 

then, too, com is sometimes loaded into bunkers that are intended primarily 
ior coal. Quite frequently on tramp steamers where they take a full cargo they 
loaa com into one of the coal bunkers, which are, of course, amidships, and adja- 
ts v, 0 ' erB- It is in these bunkers that I think much of the damage is done, 
ine heat from the furnaces and boilers during the passage gradually works its 
way through the bulkhead, and it is not uncommon, where com has been loaded 
m a hunker, to find it badly sweated, especially along the side of the bulkhead 
mat separates the bunker from the boiler space. There the com Is often greatly 
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damaged. It is a question whether corn shonld be loaded in bankers at all, owing 
to the great risk that is taken, or at any rate, whether there should not be some 
conditions attached as regards sheathing and ventilation. Even in the ordinary 
holds, remote from the boilers, unless ventilation is had, corn* is apt to become 
heated at the top of the holds, more particularly during hot weather, because of 
the heat of the sun on the deck. That could undoubtedly be prevented by proper 
ventilation. The trouble with the tramp steamers is that they frequently go Bhort- 
handed and do not have a sufficient force of men to attend to the ventilation prop¬ 
erly. It is possible in fair weather to lift the hatches and let air into the holds 
where the corn is stowed, but that is often neglected. From my investigations I 
believe that if proper ventilation were provided a great deal of the damage that 
now results could be avoided. I understand that the steamers plying from Argen¬ 
tine ports carrying Argentine corn to Europe are now very generally equipped 
with ventilation facilities. That is a long voyage, and they have discovered the 
importance of ventilation; but it is unquestionably a fact that a great deal of the 
corn shipped from the United States is not properly attended to en route. 

There has also been quite a general complaint against our corn abroad on the 
ground that it is too dirty. The foreigners say that in this regard it does not 
compare favorably with the corn shipped from other countries. They seem to 
think we are more careless, and that we take less pains to clean our corn than is 
the case in some other countries. It can not be denied that the corn frequently 
has a gisxl deal of dirt in it, such as broken grains, pieces of cob, etc. When this 
occurs the danger of sweating is very much increased. The dirt fills in the inter¬ 
stices between the grains, thus excluding the air, and under such conditions heat¬ 
ing naturally occurs much more readily. If the com were cleaned more carefully 
before being exported there is no doubt that a great deal of loss would be prevented. 

A few weeks ago I received a sample of some foreign materials that were dis¬ 
covered in a cargo of corn shipped from the port of Galveston, Tex., to the Free 
Port of Copenhagen. Mr. C. D. Hage, the director of the Copenhagen Free Port 
Company, forwarded to me a box containing quite a variety of metallic articles, 
including spikes, nails, bolts, screws, pieces of wire, foundry drippings, etc., and 
also other matters such as glass, pebbles, and the like, that were sent over there 
in a cargo of com. [Producing photograph.] I had this material photographed, 
and I will hand you the photograph that you may see. The articles are shown at 
one-half their natural size. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there not danger of our grain being discredited 
the same as butter has been heretofore?—A. Such cases as this, of course, work 
very materially to the detriment of our export trade. The seriousness of this par¬ 
ticular case will be better understood when I say that, supposing that the com 
had been cleaned, the company there did not subject it to any screening, and it 
went out over the Kingdom of Denmark, carrying this material with it, and these 
nails and spikes, etc., got into the mills. If you will examine that photograph 
carefully, you will see that some of the spikes have been between the mill rollers 
and were flattened out. They did great damage to the milling machinery. The 
millers are holding the company liable for the damages, Mr. Hage writes me. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) That is taken from one cargo?—A. This was sent to me 
as a sample of material that was taken from com sent from Galveston in one 
cargo. Part of that material was sent in to the company at Copenhagen by the 
millers. 

This case shows that there is undoubtedly some carelessness. The foreign im¬ 
porters claim that the com shipped as No. 2 sail grade should be much oleaner 
than a large part of it proves to be. The contract calls for a grain that is reason¬ 
ably clean, and they naturally hold that that condition is not carried out in a case 
of this kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You do not know what the grade of this corn was 
when it was shipped?—A. I am sorry to say that in writing to me about the cir¬ 
cumstances of tnis shipment Mr. Hage failed to state the grade that was certified 
to; but I have inferred that it was No. 2 sail grade, for several reasons: first, 
because that is the grade that is generally shipped to Copenhagen; and, secondly, 
because, if it had not been supposedly a reasonably clean corn, the company there 
would probably have put it through their own screening apparatus. That is, they 
would not have been justified in sending out an unclean grade of com to their 
customers, and they would not have taken the risk of doing so. But I am sorry 
to say that Mr. Hage did not state that fact specifically in his letter, and I have 
not had, time to ascertain. 

It is a question where this foreign matter came from—where iW got into the 
com.. I presume that this com may have been simply blown without being 
screened; however, I do not know as to that. Some of this material was ; prob- 
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ably shoveled up with the corn when it was put into the shellers. Shellers are 
sometimes stationed out in the open field. The farmers bring up the com in 
their wagons and dump it on the ground in piles, and then it is shoveled from 
the ground into the shellers. Foreign objects of a less size than the cobs readily 
pass through the shellers, and these objects would remain in the com unless it 
were screened. It would appear, also, that the railway cars in which the grain 
was carried to the port furnished some of the refuse material. The cars are not 
always properly cleaned before the groin is loaded. The terminal warehouse or 
elevator may also have been at fault in this regard. 

I want to say in reference to this case that affidavits were presented showing 
that the steamer had been carefully inspected before the cargo was received, as 
is the custom. The captain of the steamer made affidavit that the holds in which 
this com was loaded were carefully inspected and were free from all foreign 
matter and in proper condition to receive the cargo. He had a certificate to 
that effect to show that this matter did not get into the cargo from the ship. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Are you through with what you desired to say on 
the subject of grain?—A. I spoke also of wheat, rye, ana barley. I will just 
touch upon these. 

Against our wheat complaint has been made abroad that it sometimes contains 
many unsound and burnt grains, more than would be warranted by the certificate 
ot inspection, and also that it is sometimes deficient in weight. Recently a 
complaint came to the Department from abroad, alleging that some wheat had 
been received that did not come up to the weight called for in the contract by 
several pounds per bushel. I also have in mind a complaint made some months 
ago regarding a parcel of wheat that contained garlic to such an extent that it 
was necessary to reclean the entire lot before it could go into the mills. Some of 
the grain did get into the mills before it was cleaned, and produced, of course, a 
very unpleasant kind of flour. 

Similarly, one of the complaints against rye imported from the United States 
is that it too frequently contains oats in considerable quantities, making it neces¬ 
sary to reclean,the rye before it can be milled and made into flour. As the rye 
is imported for bread purposes, it is important to have it free from oats and other 
grain. 

Our barley has also been complained about in some cases because of its dirty 
condition. An instance came to our notice where it was claimed that as much 
as 10 per cent of impurities occurred in a cargo. 

According to the testimony of the foreign importers, the complaints made 
against American barley are mostly of recent origin. Some years ago American 
barley was held in high favor abroad. It obtained a market in Europe that was 
formerly controlled by Russia. But the importers say that within the last few 
years complaints against the condition of our barley have been numerous, greatly 
endangering our market, and the probability is that unless some measures are 
taken to secure more care in cleaning export barley much trade will be lost 
to 11S. 


Regarding our grain export trade as a whole, I think I am safe in saying that 
the greatest obstacle to the maintenance and extension of that trade lies in the 
tact that our exporters do not always exercise proper care in cleaning the grain 
before shipment. In view of the increasing competition we are beginning to 
meet with from other grain-exporting countries, it is highly important that this 
ground for complaint should be speedily remedied. 

Before dropping the subject of grain exports, I want to recur again to the mat- 
tOT ,?I certificates, and to repeat that it seems to me unfortunate that the 
certificates issued by our boards of trade should be sent out under the title of 
omcul inspection. [Producing certificate.] The term “ official " in this case 
is undoubtedly misleading, and it is a question whether it would not be a wise thing 
trJ reve j t l” rtl i er misunderstanding on that ground by prohibiting boards of 
mr+'fi i c , . ers of commerce from using the appellation "official” on their 
emneates. It is unquestionably a cause of much misunderstanding abroad. 

y< 2? ?k, ln ,k i* conveys the idea to the foreign importer that it is a Gov- 
+i,Qf inspection?—A. The foreign importer very generally believes 

tsiiLa* 1 ^certificate* are issued by the United States Government. I have 
ww!™. ■ many importers abroad who were under that impression, and who 
rpS T, r „S? n S e(i Jj 0 l 001- ® that the United States Government was in no wise 
remonnble for the certification of our export grain. 

hrnt,,; W i- a ®W®ae.) Does not nearly every single purchaser or Liverpool 
hi- inose that are of any account at all?—A. Many of the large importers have 
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their representatives here, hot these certificates, of course, pass into the hands of 
other buyers. The importers, in reselling their imported grain, sometimes base 
their contracts on the original certificate, and in such cases the secondary buyers 
have not the same means of ascertaining the real status of the certificate. 

Q. The Government inspection would cover all doubts and would verify to the 
consignee or the factor or the commission merchant or the original purchaser or 
anyone that there was bona fide inspection here when put on board of vessels, 
subject, of course, to stand the transportation and delivery?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you desire to go any furthendnto grain?—A. One 
thing occurs to me that X intended to add in connection with the loading of 

g rain. I said that it was a question whether com ought ever to be loaded in the 
linkers, since they were so close to the boilers and therefore so liable to become 
heated on the voyage. The same objection applies, of course, to the loading of 
grain in any of the holds that are adjacent to the boiler or engine space. In the 
distribution of the cargo the com ought, when possible, to be loaded in holds 
that are remote from amidships. 

G. Would this trouble be obviated to some extent if the bottoms were con¬ 
trolled by Americans? Yon spoke a moment ago about the excellent facilities on 
land.—A. I have no doubt that it would be far easier to control the methods of 


transportation if we owned the Rhips. Does that answer your question? 

Q. Yes; that is what I wanted.—A. Carelessness sometimes occurs as regards 
the stowing of grain with other merchandise in the same hold. A case recently 
came to my attention where a hold was partially filled with corn, and then upon 
that corn were stowed bales of cotton. Such a condition of affairs, of course, 
ought not to lie permitted. It goes without saying that com put down in the 
hold and then covered over completely with bales of cotton is going to sweat and 
become damaged. I speak of this ease to suggest that there is a great deal to be 
considered in regulating the methods of shipping grain across the ocean. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the export of cotton?—A. The principal 
ground of criticism against American cotton in foreign markets is the poor pack¬ 
ing. A great deal of our cotton is still baled in the old way. Wq Bhip it in large 
bales, weighing about 500 pounds, and much of it is put up in inferior baling 
materials. The damage that thus results is not so apparent in the United States 
as it is at the end of the journey across the sea. Our exporters do not seem to 
realize the conditions that our cotton has to meet in foreign countries. The 
packing is generally sufficiently strong to carry the cotton safely to the seaboard 
and to get it aboard Bhip, but when it comes to be unloaded in the foreign port 
great loss is apt to result. Under tho rough handling to which the bales are sub¬ 
jected in the process of unloading from the ship's holds to the docks, the flimsy 
baling material becomes badly tom, and usually a largo amount of cotton is 
shredded off and strewn along the docks. Such cotton is practically ruined, 
becoming waste cotton. The coverings of the bales are generally so badly dam¬ 
aged that before the cotton can be reshipped much patching has to be done, and 
often entire rebaling. Foreign importers naturally complain of this, because it 
subjects them to so much additional expense. 

An interesting instance came to my attention while in Russia last summer 
where the insecure packing of American cotton resulted in a great deal of Iobs by 
theft. We send considerable quantities of cotton to Russia. Most of it is trans¬ 
shipped for the Baltic at such ports as Liverpool, Bremen, and Copenhagen, 
although within the last year or two some important consignments "nave gone 
direct to Russia, without transshipment. The United Steamship Company, of 
Copenhagen, has been particularly enterprising in its efforts to establish a direct 
service between the United States and Baltic Russia, and the boats of that com¬ 
pany have recently been canning cotton right through from New York to St. 
Petersburg. However, the chief part of the American cotton marketed in Russia 
still goes in the firBt instance to other European ports, where it has to be trans¬ 
shipped in order to be forwarded up the Baltic. By the time that cotton has been 
discharged at the Russian ports of Reval and St. Petersburg it is apt to be in very 
poor condition as regards the baling. From these Baltic ports it has to be sent 
overland by rail to Moscow, where tho Russian manufacture of cotton good® is 
chiefly carried on. Owing to the numerous rents and tears that occur in the bale 
coverings because of the poor baling materials, a great deal of the cotton is lost 
before it reaches Moscow. It generally goes there by slow freight, frequently 
with many stops, and I was informed that the peasants along the route sometimes 
steal great quantities of this cotton from the trains at night, ptdlinf it from tm 
damaged bales in large shreds, as they can readily do, owing to tne insecure pat* 
pig. In this manner the importers at Moscow have been losing so much of then 
consignments from America that they are now striving, as far as they can, v 
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replace our cotton with that produced in southern Russia. In the south of Russia 
they are beginning to grow American cotton quite extensively. Some years ago 
they secured American seed, and already they have had considerable success m 
the production of our upland cotton. They take great pains to bale it securely. 
They use a much smaller bale than the American, and pack it so tighly and firmly 
that no cotton can be lost or stolen from the bale. By such methods they are 
gradually establishing quite a trade at Moscow, to our loss. 

I spoke of this case as a rather interesting one, illustrating how a trade can be 
injured by neglect in providing proper packing materials. Some of our cotton 
growers, in order to save a few cents on a bale, make it a practice to use the 
cheapest possible baling materials that will carry their product to the port. 
While such a short-sighted practice may result in a slight saving at the outset, it 
is certain in the long run to do great damage to our trade. Other cases, similar 
to that in Russia, as regards the poor baling of American cotton, have come to 
my attention abroad, and I think I may say that, generally speaking, our cotton 
export trade is in this respect fairly open to criticism. It is to be hoped that the 
more general adoption of the round or cylindrical bale will remedy tnis obstacle 
to our export trade in cotton. 

I havo mentioned the case of cotton especially because this product is decidedly 
our most important agricultural export, but it does not by any means afford the 
only instance of this kind. There are many other cases in our export trade where 
failure to give proper attention to the packing of the product is working to the 
detriment of the trade. 

Q. Then tho American producer and the American shipper, you think, suffer 
to some extent, owing to the imperfect manner in which the goods are sometimes 
sent from this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. And greater care should be taken along these lines?—A. Yes; it is very 
important. 

Q. It is a very general complaint among agricultural producers that little effort 
is made to secure a foreign market for their products. What do you know about 
that?—A. I think I may fairly sav that, comparatively speaking, little effort has 
been made in the interests of the united States farmer as regards the exportation 
of his produce. The manufacturer seems able to accomplish more in this direc¬ 
tion; he seems to have facilities for pushing his trade that the fanner has not 
had, or at least has not taken advantage of. I think it is true that more active 
measures have been taken to make a market abroad for American manufactures 
than for the produce of American fanns. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not that very largely because the American manu¬ 
facturers push for these markets themselves?—A. Exactly. The manufacturer 
seems to be in closer touch with the foreign market than the farmer. He sends 
his representatives abroad, establishes his agencies there, and, speaking generally, 
there seem to be more facilities for the extension of trade in manufactures than 
there are for upbuilding tho agricultural export trade. 

Q. Manufacturers do for themselves the work which, if done for the farmers, 
must perhaps be done by the Government or somo other agency?—A. There is a 
good deal in that. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it possible for tho farmer, owing to his interests 
bemg m tho hands of so many, to hike up the subject of increasing his exports, 
like it is for the manufacturers, where large capital is invested under one control 
and they can send out their agents-to look after foreign markets?—A. It is cer¬ 
tainly not so easy, and I think the question that you have put discloses the secret 
of the difference. 

Q- Have y° u any suggestions to make along the line of the extension of foreign 
markets for farm products?—A. I believe, first of all, that in the interest of the 
tarmer the Agricultural Department ought to lie provided with more liberal 
means to develop, as far as may be, by governmental assistance, the agricultural 
oxport trade. I do not think tnat enough attention has hitherto been given by 
tne Government to that side of the fanners’ interests. We have not done nearly 
S™ as other agricultural countries have done. I spoke of the measures 
b / tae . Canadian government. The appropriation that enabled the depart¬ 
ment or agriculture for the Dominion to inaugurate the measures I described 
iwi U ?w to Mjp.000, which was certainly quite a literal appropriation. The 
inniT that ^ ,as placed at the disposal of our own Agricultural Department to 
shipments of dairy and other agricultural produce was only 
la® Australian colonies, like Canada, have also been liberal inappro- 
nrrA,, n ® t . f° asaiat the farmer in finding a profitable foreign market for his 
I feel that much more could be done for the farmers of the United 
of our Departm^t f^ ^ een P 0S8i ' >le with the scanty means placed at the disposal 
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I believe in the plan of sending abroad special agents, at Government expense, 
to study foreign markets. I think we should have a goodly number of agents 
abroad, working solely in the interest of our farm products. These agricultural 
countries I have mentioned all maintain such agents, not only for the purpose of 
studying foreign markets and the opportunities they afford for increased trade, 
but also for the purpose of studying the export methods of other countries. 
Canada sent heragents to Denmark—the Australasian colonies did the same—to 
gather information there as to the best methods of shipping dairy and other farm 
produce. Now that Canada is beginning to compete somewhat with Denmark, 
especially now that Canada is beginning to cut into the Danish bacon market in 
England, the Danes are sending agents to Canada to see if there is anything in 
the Canadian methods of production and exportation that would be an improve¬ 
ment over their own. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Cannot the diplomatic and consular service do the 
whole thing properly?—A. With certain modifications of the diplomatic and con¬ 
sular service I think undoubtedly most of the objects could be attained, but I do 
not think it possible as the service is now constituted. I do not believe the con¬ 
sular officers can render the same kind of service that could be had from travel¬ 
ing agents. 

Q. You mean the paid agents of the Department?—A. Paid agents of the 
Department, sent from the Department, if possible. We have tried the consular 
service, and it has not been altogether satisfactory for this purpose. In the first 
place, a consul is obliged to remain practically all the time at his place of busi¬ 
ness—at .Hamburg, or Bremen, or some other city, as the case maybe—and while 
he can watch in a general way the trade at a single port, he has to remain right 
there in order to attend to the routine duties of the consular office. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the course of jtrade can not be satisfactorily investigated by a man con¬ 
fined to a single place. In order to get a fair idea, for instance, of the butter 
export trade of Denmark, it would be necessary to travel over that country, to go 
from the creamery to the terminal warehouse at the port, and. in fact, it would 
be advisable to leave the port and accompany the butter on the steamer to its 
place of destination. This is the plan followed by these other agricultural coun¬ 
tries that are sending out agents. The agents are instructed to begin at the 
beginning and to trace the trade to its final destination, in order to gain an 
accurate knowledge of all its conditions. The consular officers are necessarily 
engrossed a good deal of the time with the routine of the consular business. As 
a matter of fact, they can not always take the time necessary to make a thorough 
investigation of special inquiries sent to them. Furthermore, a consul is appointed 
to represent the United States trade interests as a whole, and when the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, through the State Department, as is necessary, sends to him 
for certain information about a particular feature of the agricultural export 
trade, that consul may have on file in his office, and probably has, a number of 
requests from other sources that take precedence, and so the Department of Agri¬ 
culture has to wait. The consul's attentioh is necessarily divided. He is not 
working in the interest of agriculture any more than he is in the interest of other 
industries, and that, of course, is a great objection from our point of view. It 
is very important for us to have men abroad whom we can direct and who can 
work under the Department’s supervision. That is the reason why I feel that we 
never can expect from the consular service, no matter how much it may be 
improved, such results as other countries are getting from the employment of 
agricultural experts working in foreign countries. I believe that the employment 
of special agents of the Department abroad is the most feasible way of getting 
the information we want. By placing the right kind of men in competing countries 
and in countries that afford us most of our markets, we can undoubtedly gather 
information that will be of great value in extending our trade. 

To supplement the work that can be expected from these special agents, I am 
in favor of appointing agricultural attaches to our embassies in certain of the 
most important countries. I am in favor of that plan because of our experience 
in one case, that of Dr. Stiles, who was stationed at Berlin as an agricultural 
attache. Although nominally a diplomatic official, and having from the State 
Department an appointment as such, he was paid by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and was under the direction of our Department. His work was of great 
advantage to the Department. He traveled apput over Europe, as occasion 
seemed to demand, following the instructions of the Department in order to 
investigate matters affecting oar agricultural export trade, and izrthis capacity 
he rendered on the whole a most valuable service. His appointment was, of 
cqurse, something of an experiment, but I think that it was eminently successful. 
It is my belief that a few such agricultural attaches, having a diplomatic status, 
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could be of great service abroad to our agricultural interest*. Their diplomatic 
status would: give them certain advantages over other agents. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) They would be very valuable in studying the wants 
and tastes of foreign people also, so as to learn the proper preparation of our 
agricultural products for export, would they not?—A. That is, of course, at the 
base of our export trade. First of all, we must put up a product that will be 
acceptable in the market to which it is sent. It is of the highest importance to 
study the peculiar tastes and requirements of the various foreign markets in order 
that we may know what kind or a product to prepare for export. 

I spoke of the Canadian bacon trade competing somewhat with the Danish 
bacon trade. The Danes have been preeminently successful in meeting the 
requirements of foreign markets, and especially of their great foreign market, the 
British market. Soon after the Danes had placed their export trado in butter on 
a sure footing, they began to reach out after a market for bacon in Great Britain. 
They studied the wants of that market and they produced a bacon that met those 
wants. In 1880 they exported about 18,000,000 pounds of pork, chiefly bacon. In 
1890 they exported 65,000,000 pounds. In 1898, the last year for which we have 
their figures, they exported 185,000,000 pounds, sending most of it to Great 
Britain. In less than 20 years they developed a trade that now amounts in value 
to about $15,000,000. They did so, as I said, by studying the requirements of the 
British market and meeting those requirements. 

Q. Are there any other countries becoming competitors of American products 
along the line of studying the wants and tastes and methods of supplying those 
wants or tastes?—A. As the Canadian people followed the Danes in their methods 
of exporting butter, so they have followed them in regard to the bacon export 
trade—the two products naturally go hand in hand. Canada took the same 
measures that Denmark had taken to get at the requirements of Great Britain in 
that product, and the result is shown by the Canadian export figures. In 1890 
Canada shipped of bacon about 7,000,000 pounds, chiefly to Great Britain. In 
1899, within a decade, the Canadian exports amounted to nearly 112,000,000 
pounds. Our own exports of bacon, of course, are enormous, but they do not 
show any such growth as I have just exhibited for Denmark and Canada. In 
fact, there seems to be danger of a decline in our export trade in bacon. We are 
beginning to feel seriously the competition of those other exporting countries. 
Tho first year for which our shipments of bacon wero separatelv reported is 1881. 
In that year we exported 673,000,000 pounds of bacon, valued at about $54,000,000. 
In 1890, we exported 532,000,000 pounds, valued at about $39.000,000. In 1895, we 
exported only 4,53.000,000 pounds, valued at about $38,000,000. Last year, 1899, 
we exported 563,000,000 pounds, worth about $42,000,000. While our exports for 
1899 were larger than those for 1890 and 1895, you will see that they were con¬ 
siderably smaller than our exprts in 1881, which was about the time when the 
bacon shipments from these other countries were beginning to become prominent. 
Taking the record of 1899, we find that we sent abroad in that year over 100,000,000 
pounds less than in 1881, about 20 years ago. It is a question whether in the 
years to come we shall not feel still more seriously the competition of such coun¬ 
tries as Denmark and Canada, and also the Australasian colonies that are now 
beginning to ship bacon to England, unless wo take some measures to adapt 
our product more closely to the requirements of the British market. The bacon 
preferred by the British nation is what is known as the Wiltshire bacon. It is 
different from our bacon in being much leaner and firmer. The objection to our 
Bacon is that it is too fat, being a corn-fed bacon. It does not bring as high a 
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Q. They prefer a streak of lean and a streak of fat instead of all fat.—A. They 
line a leaner bacon than ours. The Tamworth and Yorkshire swine seem to be 
tne prwerred breeds for producing bacon for the British market. 

, T (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is not one of the reasons that we fatten our hogs too 
last, and that makes a fatter meat?—A. Y'es, they are too fat; that is the chief 
objection. 

rr * 7 < l no * 0 the import prices in England of the bacon received from the 

^ ’ * rom Canada, and from Denmark. In 1899 the average annual 


the bacon imported into the United Kingdom from the UnitedStates was 
nf+iT ! cent ® 8 P° un d> the exact quotation being 6.96 cents. The average price 
v. 6 ^“imported from Canada was 7.8 cents a pound. The average Mice of 
h“P°rted from Denmark was 10.6 cents per pound. In other words. 
n®'?? 1 *® 8 difference during 1899 of about 8i cents per pound in favor of the 
over ours, which is very significant. When you consider the fact 
GrdrB3tB? rted 1884 year 568,000,000 pounds of bacon, most of which went to 
rear Britain, you can readily see that even a slight enhancement in the price 
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would have meant an enormous gain to the American farmer. If the importance 
of this matter could be brought hqme to producers in the United States, so as to 
lead them to change their methods of production by selecting jonly the preferred 
bacon breeds and feeding the kind of rations that will produce the bacon most 
highly favored abroad, it would be a most profitable lesson, I am sure, for the 
farming community. 

The case of bacon illustrates in a very striking manner, I think, the point that 
you just suggested about the importance of ascertaining and meeting the exact 
requirements of foreign markets. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I believe you have covered all the points that I 
have down here, Professor, together with suggestions as to the possibilities of the 
extension of our markets, and I do not know but so far as additional legislation is 
concerned. If you have anything further', however, to suggest in regard to any 
remedy for the grievances that you have mentioned, the commission will be glad to 
hear you.—A. I spoke quite fully of what Canada had been doing, and referred in 
a general way to what the Australasian colonies had attempted as regards gov¬ 
ernmental control of and aid to the agricultural export trade. I should like to 
mention apian that has been adopted by New South Wales, ono of the most 
progressive of the Australasian colonies, in the interest of the export trade. In 
1895 the government of that colony appointed an export board, so-called— 1 ‘ Board 
for Exports ” was the official title, I believe—to take under consideration plans 
for the development of a larger export trade in the products of the colony. The 
method pursued by the board was, at the outset, to hold conferences with leading 
representatives of the various agricultural interests, such as the dairyingindustry, 
the meat exporters, the grain shippers, etc. The leading producers and shippers 
of the various export commodities were called into consultation by the board 
and their opinions solicited as to the best measures to be taken to assist their par¬ 
ticular branches of the trade. As a result of these conferences a great deal of 
valuable and practical information was elicited, and the board, on the strength 
of what it had thus learned, made certain recommendations to the government, 
which were afterwards carried out. 

In a general way the measures adopted in Australasia correspond rather closely 
to what has been done in Denmark and in Canada; but, if anything, the Austral¬ 
asian colonies have gone even further than those countries in tho direction of 
government aid and control. New South Wales and Victoria, I think, were the 
prime movers in the project to assist the export trade of Australasia by State 
intervention, but the other colonies have been quick to see the advantages of such 
a movement, and they are now adopting similar provisions. 

One of the first things done by the Australasian colonies to facilitate their 
export trade was the securing of better transportation facilities by rail from the 
farming districts to the ports of shipment. Cold storage on the trains was pro¬ 
cured, as it had been in Canada, and cold-storage warehouses were established at 
the ports of shipment where products could bn safely kept until the time of sail¬ 
ing. Arrangements were also made with the steamship companies to provide 
regular sailings from the ports to the British market and to furnish refrigeration 
facilities on board. Another method taken by the Australasian colonies was the 
establishment of cold-storage depots and warehouses at London and other 
British ports. Several of the colonies have depots there for their products, under 
the management and control of government agents, who receive the produce as 
it comes from the ship, keep it in cold storage when necessary, and take measures 
for its proper disposal in the market. The establishment of these terminal depots 
has undoubtedly rendered great assistance to the Australasian export trade. 

The colonies of Australasia have also adopted the policy of sending agents to 
study the methods of other exporting countries. Their agents have come to the 
United States to study our methods; they have gone to Canada to study the 
methods there; they have visited Denmark and other countries for the same pur¬ 
pose; and in each instance have reported to their own governments the results of 
their investigations. These colonial governments have taken pains to study the 
methods of other countries in order to follow them, as for as it seemed wise, in 
developing their own trade. 

The Australasian colonies have also adopted one of the most important plans 
inaugurated by Denmark, namely, that of offering prizes for products put up in 
the best shape for export. The government furnishes the producers with careful 
instructions as to the kind of product, style of packing, marking, labeling, etc., 
desired for the export trade, and under these conditions, at stated Intervals, con¬ 
tests are held, at which liberal prizes are offered for the product^that best fill the 
» requirements. This plan of offering prizes for superior export produce, and thus 
furnishing an immediate incentive to the producer, was a very Important factor, 
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it is said, in bringing the export butter, bacon, etc., of Denmark up to a high 
standard, and the official reports from the Australasian colonies indicate that it 
has also been an important factor there. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you believe that the adulteration of manufactured 
products in America is ruining the foreign markets for those products, and that 
these people that you speak about seeing abroad are thus taking advantage of it 
to gain those markets with pure-food products?—A. Wherever we are losing 
trade on the ground you mention, these other exporting countries are unquestion¬ 
ably taking advantage of the fact. When the inferior quality of one of our 
products causes it to find a less ready sale in a foreign market, our competitors 
are quick to grasp the opening thus afforded; there is no doubt of that. 

And, generally speaking, I wish to say that the question of competition in regard 
to our agricultural exports has only of late been assuming such great importance. 
It has become a more vital question within the last few years because of these 
very measures that are being taken by competing countries togainand control 
the foreign markets upon which we have hitherto depended. The measures that 
1 have mentioned are all comparatively recent. Foreign countries have been 
doing more within the last decade than ever before in the way of pushing by gov¬ 
ernmental assistance the exports of their agricultural products. It is therefore 
important for us to take more active measures as regards our own exports if we 
do not wish to fall behind. The figures that I have quoted as to the exports of 
butter from Denmark, Australasia, and Canada, the exports of cheese from Can¬ 
ada, and of bacon from Denmark and Canada, aro to my mind very significant, 
and should serve as a warning to our own producers who depend upon the foreign 
market. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L . Harris.) You think the time is coming, if not here, that the 
Government may well take some steps in the way of extending and holding our 
markets?—A. I do most assuredly. I think it is time for the Government to give 
the subject more active attention. 

Q. Have you anything additional that you care to suggest?—A. There is one 
thing further that I should like to say to the committee before closing. I do not 
wish to lie misunderstood about my reference to the consular service. I do not 
want to underestimate the value of the services that the consular corps can render 
and does render. There is no question that the consular service as at present 
constituted is supplying a groat deal of valuable information to our exporters. 
I think that the services of the consuls are, as a rule, decidedly valuable, but I 
have been impressed with the importance of adopting some additional measures, 
such as are taken by the countries with which we have to compete. I am in 
favor of sending out as foreign agents men specially qualified to acquire informa¬ 
tion regarding the agricultural export trade. I believe that experts along that 
line can add greatly to the service wo are receiving at the hands of the consular 
officials. There are also some special advantages to be gained by having a few 
representatives in the diplomatic service—representatives solely of the agricul¬ 
tural interests. There aro several cases, as you know, where agricultural attaches 
have been appointed by other nations. One case is that of Baron Herman, here 
in Washington, who was appointed by the German Government as an agricul¬ 
tural attache to its embassy in the United States. His expert knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural matters makes him remarkably well qualified for the position, and he is 
undoubtedly rendering most valuable services to the German Government. Only 
a few days ago Baron Herman called at my office to present a similar attache 
who had just been appointed by the’Austro-Hungarian Government as an agri¬ 
cultural expert at Washington. Foreign agriculturists recognize the advan¬ 
tage of having, in addition to the consular service, special representatives abroad 
working solely for the agricultural interests, and I feel that it is important for us 
to adopt the same advantageous measures. We should avail ourselves of equal 
facilities, or bettor. 

There is another thought that has just occurred to me. Itis that a great deal can 
he done for our export trade through the medium of the various expositions that 
Jf® periodically all over the world. I believe that it would be profitable for 
• n ( u 0nim(m tto take even greater measures than it has in the past to have at 
ail such expositions an ample display of our agricultural products. 

in answering the interrogatories of the committee, I have not pretended to 
mention all the measures that might be thought of to extend our agricultural 
export trade. I have simply endeavored to touch upon what appeared to be the 

(TesHmor l a fi UreS °* BU * J i e€t; as suggestedhy your questions. 
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■Washington, D. C., June IS, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF HON. MARTIN DODGE,* 

Director Public Road Inquiries, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

The commission met at 10.35 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At 2 p. m. Hon. 
Martin Dodge was introduced as a witness, and, being duly^worn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Senator KYLE.) Yon may state your full name, address, and vocation.— 
A. Martin Dodge, director public road inquiries, United.States Department of 
Agriculture. I am representing the United States Government at the present 
time on the matter of road inquiry. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state how long you have been interested 
in the subject of the improvement of roads.—A. Since 1891. 

Q. How largely have you made the subject a study?—A. Well, I have been 
studying the subject continuously in connection with other matters from that 
time on. I published a pamphlet in 1891 that was the result of some former 
investigations made, but nothing so very definite until that time. Since that time 
I have been engaged partly on my own account and partly for the State of Ohio 
and partly for the United States. In 18931 was appointed by Governor McKinley 
to represent the State of Ohio on the general matter of road improvement, and 
especially in reference to any changes that might be suggested in new meth¬ 
ods of building, and application of new power or vehicles, and also the cost per 
ton per mile of moving by the usual methods prevailing in the country districts 
with ordinary vehicles and animal power. Thero never had been up to that time, 
I think, any statement or publication of the cost per ton per mile by animal power. 
We had through the railroads and through the transportation companies very 
accurate information with reference to the cost per ton per mile by the railroads 
and by the steamships, but I think there never had been a publication as to the 
cost by animal power. I took the matter up for the commission of Ohio at that 
time, partly for the purpose of comparison, to see whether there had been the 
same improvement in the means of transportation over the common roads that 
had been manifest by other means of transportation. The result of that investi¬ 
gation showed that the average cost per ton per mile by animal power was about 
25 cents, but that the cost by steam power was only one-half of 1 cent. In other 
words, that you could carry fifty times as far at the same cost upon steam cars 
as you could upon the common roads; and further comparison also showed that a 
still cheaper rate prevailed upon the Great Lakes by steamship, and that a thou¬ 
sand miles could be reached at the same cost as 250 miles with steam cars or 5 
miles with animal power; or, to put it per ton per mile, it was only 1 mill per ton 
per mile for moving upon the average on the Great Lakes, 5 miles upon the steam 
cars, and 25 cents per ton per mile upon the common roads with animal power. 
The investigation that I made at that time was the first official investigation 
ever made. Before that time I had made some investigation on my own motion, 
because I felt interested in the subject. I had had a very large experience in 
handling many of the products, and had acquired an actual knowledge of the 
cost, asl considered it, in my own experience, and I enlarged that to the experi¬ 
ence of others by inquiry. I also ascertained at that time, through the Mexican 
minister, Mr. Romero, that the cost per ton per mile in Mexico was 26 cents, and 
I made use of that for comparative purposes, the result of which Beemed to show 
that there was not very much difference in the cost of transportation by animal 
power in our own country and in Mexico. I perhaps have answered the question. 

Q. In making this investigation what kind of roaa for animal power did Vou take 
into consideration?—A. I took into consideration all kinds of roads, from the 
poorest to the best, from the long haul to the short haul—all of the distances ordi¬ 
narily covered; and that is why I took this matter of Mexico, because for a num¬ 
ber of hundred years they had been transporting from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico all of their imports to the City of Mexico, a distance of 272 miles, anu 
it furnished a very good test of the cost upon the long haul. I also compared the 
cost of transporting over the plains liefore the railroads were built, and I found 
that it was fully as high on the long haul there. TJieh in the country I took the 
ordinary hauls, varying from 1 to 10 miles, and reduced it to tons per mile to get 
at the result. If yon wish, I will give yon the process in detail. , 

Q. We would like to know how yon reached that conclusion?—A. Well, in 
northern Ohio where I live, it is a dairy country. The milk of the fanners, which 
is their largest product, is taken either to the railroad stations for shipment, or to 
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cheese factories to be made into cheese and butter. The contract is usually let 
to the lowest bidder to gather this milk in what they call milk routes, beginning 
at the most distant place and gathering it up as they approach the cheese factory. 
It was easy, by getting at the tonnage from the cheese factories and the prices, to 
reduce it to tons per mile, which I did in many instances, and the quotient was 
almost a constant factor, did not vary but a little; and then after the cheese was 
manufactured in these cheese factories it was hauled to the railroad station, and 
there also again was competition, and it was let under such terms that it was easy 
to convert it into tons per mile. Also in that country in the last decade there 
has been a great deal of timber sold and taken away, sometimes in the shape of 
lumber and sometimes as timber. In most cases it was hauled by the thousands, 
so much a thousand feet, but that was easy to convert into tons per mile, and 
having obtained these facts on the various kinds of roads and various distances, I 
deduced'tho result which I have stated. Then for the shorter haul, in the city 
of Cleveland entirely on paved streets, or nearly so, I confined my investigations 
to the heavy material, such as brick, stone, lumber, and building material, such 
as are furnished and delivered at so much a thousand, or so much a ton. Con¬ 
verting that into tons per mile I found that it was close to the same average. 

Occasionally I would find that the rates were as low as 15 cents a ton per mile. 
That was the minimum. In many instances it would go 50 cents a ton a mile. 
Now, this that I speak of was not under any contract for full loads; but where 
there were partial loads, and very bad roads, it would go to about 50 and the aver¬ 
age on the whole was about 25 cents per ton per mile. In 1893 I first published 
this result, which X believo to be the first table ever published in this country or 
anywhere, so far as I know, giving the rate per ton per mile of transporting on the 
common roads by animal power. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you made an estimate of the variations between 
the pioneer shipments on pioneer roads and those by modern, improved roads?—A. 
Well, I have not gone into that comparison so thoroughly as I did into the com¬ 
parison between the average by animal power and the other forms of inanimate 
power. Those investigations have been made, however, and I am familiar with 
tin; difference. From 10 to 15 cents is the average cost over the best improved 
roads. According to the consular reports it goes as low as 8 cents in European 
countries. 

Q. Per ton per mile?—A. Eight cents per ton per mile: bnt in this country I 
think it is somewhere between 10 and 15 cents. Of course you understand that 
we have a very small proportion of the entire mileage of good roads. It is esti¬ 
mated that only 1 per cent of the entire mileage of tne country has been improved 
so as to make the sort of road that yon now speak of. 

Q. There would he that variation between the old Ohio turnpike road and the 
ordinary dirt road, 10 to 15 cents, very nearly, would there not?—A. Probably 15 
cents a ton a mile. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) You say you took into consideration good roads— 
that is, roads in good condition and roads in bad condition and at different seasons 
of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far have yon considered the subject of propelling heavy loads upon 
the best improved roads by animal power? I mean to say, Which is the best sys¬ 
tem of roads?—A. Ordinarily, the best road is the stone road. That is to say, the 
best road that has over been put into general use. I am not certain that it Is the 
best road that can be produced. Wff are making oxperimentson steel-plate ways. 
It is very likely that an improvement can be made when steel is sufficiently low 
so as to permit its use for that purpose. That would result in a more durable 
road and a road that would require a diminished power to move the vehicle, and 
thereby reduce the cost of transportation a good deal lower than the figures I 
have given. 

Q. Before von leave that point, I wish you would describe your steel-plate 
ways for roads and the cost, if you have an estimate.—A. Yes; I have a diagram 
snowing-the substructure and the superstructure, which I submit. 
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Q. I wish you would give us the substructure and the amount of metal, the 
kind and the width of tho metal, together with the paving or whatever you use 
for the roadbed.—A. Well, the plate way is a very simple structure, consisting 
of two parallel plates a sufficient distance apart to receive the wheels of vehicles of 
ordinary gauge. They are 8 inches in width, with a flange upon the inside instead 
of the outside, so the, lowest part will be on the outside instead of in the middle. 
Then there are projecting flanges that go below the surface and are embedded 
into a concrete foundation. This concrete foundation is only about a foot in width, 
or sufficient to receive the plate and to retain it and supf>ort it without any 
cross-ties or longitudinal stringers. There is no perishable matter used in con¬ 
nection with it, but only the steel plate itself with projecting flanges, and the 
concrete, which is laid in trenches about a foot wide and a foot deep. Two 
advantagesof that plate way are: First, it is durable; it will last indefinitely; there 
is one case in Canada where a bridge has been equipped with plate ways of 
soft iron instead of steel, and it has been in use for over 30 years with very 
little wear. Second, the vehicle moves with much less power. 

CJ. What is the weight of this plate per yard, or per rod, or per foot, and its 
thickness?—A. It is about a quarter of an inch thick, and I do not now recall the 
weight per yard. It has passed out of my mind. I can, however, supply those 
figures exactly. The cost of it would tie about $3,500 per mile; that is, at the 
prices prevailing before the late increase. It would tie more than that now. 

Q. Is that cost just for the plate or for the entire road?—A. Well, that is for 
the plate. The additional cost of laying it would have to be added to that. 

Q. What would that be?—A. It would cost about $5,000 a mile, complete. The 
space between the rails has to be macadamized, and a space about 1 foot on each 
side, so as to allow vehicles to approach it and leave it without difficulty. The 
added cost brings it up to a higher price than ought to be put in, perhaps, for the 
country roads at the present time. I do not recommend the use of that at the 
present time, and I do not think it would tie the most desirable except in level 
countries and where they may be destitute of other means or other materials for 
road use. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Your plan is to have this condition for cars propelled 
by animal pawer?—A. It is for the ordinary vehicle propelled by any power- 
animal power or other power; that is, an automobile or any vehicle used on an 
ordinary road would go the better on this road. The tables that I have seen pub¬ 
lished by Gilmore and other engineers say it takes only one-fifth the power to 
move a vehicle over steel that it does over the macadam roads. 

Q. You could use animal power to haul a vehicle or you could attach a traction 
engine if necessary.—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is this estimate upon a single track?—A. Single 
track; yes. The turnout is provided for the same as it is on the plank roads. You 
probably have seen the plank roads. We make on each side about 1 foot of solid 
macadamized roadway so as to take the wheels out of tho plate way. Yon may 
turn off at any place the same as you can on the single-track road of any ordinary 
description. 

Q. Does the wheel have any difficulty in going over this flange?—A. No, sir; we 
do not find any difficulty of that kind. We make tho flange only about half an 
inch in height, and upon the inside instead of the outside, which makes it easier 
to leave the track than if it was on the outside. At the same time it is sufficient 
to give the vehicle, or the animal, more power in a longitudinal direetftm. 

9- Have you tested thedifferencein the powerof propelling thesame load,thesame 
weight, over this steel-plate way compared with the ordinary macadam road?— 
A. Well, I made a test at Omaha in 1898 on the exposition grounds to show what 
weights could be hauled over this road. I did not make the other test, but I com¬ 
pared it with tests that were made by other persons, and especially in testing the 
strength of a wagon where they had hauled a very heavy load, weighing 11 
tons, and where they required 10 teams to haul the load. That was not over a 
macadam road; it was over a common road. It took 20 horses or 10 teams 
to haul this heavy load over the common road, the way that they had. I took a 
load of equal weight and put it ui>on a train of 3 wagons. It took 3 wagons 
to get a sufficient space to hold a load of that weight, and we hauled it 
very easily with one small horse, showing u proportion of about 20 to 1 in the 
tractive power. Now that, I think, is about tne real proportion that exists, from 
20 to 25 to 1. That is according to Gilmore's tables, and other experiments, I 
had known abont this difference. Tho purpose of the experiment there was to 
show by object lesson how small a power really is required to mfive a vehicle on 
jhe'best road that can lie produced. It is very remarkable to consider how much 
more power is required to move over rough roads and over soft roads and over 
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hilly roads than is actually required to move over a smooth, straight, and level 
road. There is a difference of many fold in favor of the improved road. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi,b.) Were the 20 horses able to pull this load of 22,000 
pounds up hill and down, or was it on level ground ?—A. Now, I did not 
see that test made. That was made by the Studebaker Wagon Company. I 
took their results. I did not see them make it, but I have the photographs that 
were preserved from that work as it was done before. I do not think it would 
have taken so many horses to move it on a level. I think they must have put on 
enough to move it over grades. 

Q. The question came to me whether one small horse was able to move this 
load over any sort of a hill whatever.—A. No, I do not think it would lie able to 
move it except on practically a level. That is, the same power would not move 
it. Now, this horse, I stated, easily moved it. We were all surprised to see how 
easily a small horse not only moved it, but started it. It takes a good deal more 
power to start a load than it does to move it afterwards. I believe that an animal 
could move fifty times its own weight. That we did not quite demonstrate, but 
this was about twenty-two times his weight—what was moved there. It is 
likely a strong animal would move fifty times its own weight. I call your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that ordinarily the vehicle that you see moved only carries a 
weight about equal to the team that moves it. A team that will weigh a ton will 
only move about a ton; that is what you see for a load. A heavier team will 
move more, of course, if everything is favorable; but a load double the weight of 
the animals is a very largo load, and you will seldom see it if you look out here 
or go into the country. Bear this rule in mind. You will find that the load 
carried is about equal to the weight of the animals that move it. 

Q. Including the weight of the wagon and load?—A. Well. I do not now include 
the weight of the wagon; no, I do not include that, and neither did wo in these 
experiments. The weight of the vehicle was not included. It is the net weight 
I speak of. 

Another thing I will call your attention to. Very commonlv the vehicle itself 
weighs about as much as the burden it carries. In other words, there is almost 
as much dead weight carried as there is live weight. Now, I think that is an 
error that can be overcome. That is to say, an improvement of the road beds will 
lead to an improvement of the vehicle by which it will be lightened in propor¬ 
tion to the burden it carries, and thus will be diminished the power required to 
move it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you made investigation as to lightening the 
vehicle?--A. Well, I have made some observations and I have made some experi¬ 
ments. Of course what I speak of now .about a change in the vehicle is a matter 
of the future, and may be considered experimental, but I have a profound impres¬ 
sion to the effect that the cost of moving materials overthe highwavs is excessive 
and unnecessarily high, and I spoke first of all of the fact that it figured out at 
the rate of 25 cents per ton per mile. I also have noticed that there lias not been 


much of a reduction in that price covering a long period of time. Two genera¬ 
tions ago it cost almost as much as now, and tho fact that the cost remains at 
such a high and constant factor without change, compared with the very much 
reduced cost by other means, has led me to think that we could make an improve¬ 
ment which would help the people in the rural districts very much along all of 
these lines, and that is why I suggested the plate-way as one means. And then 
in reference to the vehicle a change should be made. The bicycle carries a good 
many times its own weight. That is the only vehicle you will see anywhere that 
carries many times its own weight. Now, if what has been done in that respect 
could be applied to a 4-wheeled vehicle, that would give a very great gain. I 
have made some experiments with models only so far, and I can say that I have 
produced models that would carry 20 times their weight, and I believe it is possi¬ 
ble to make a 4-wheeled vehicle that will easily and safely carry 10 times its 
weight, and with the improvement of the roadbed so as to get some part of the 
possible gain there, together with a change in the vehicle so as to diminish the 
proportion of dead weight, there would be such a gain as would take off a large 
proportion of the cost. I estimate four-fifths of the present cost could be saved. 
Estimating it now at 25 cents per ton per mile, I think it can be reduced to 5 cents 
per ton per mile. That would then be ten times what it costs on the average for 
transportation on steam cars. I think that can easily be obtained. 

.. ss- ( B y Senator Kylb.) Your investigations have been based upon the estima¬ 
tion that the roadbed was to be level? In other words, your estimation of 85,000 
? m “ e ™ r the construction of this track was to make a level roadbed practically 
level?—A, Well, no; the cost of making the roadbed would not increase by reason 
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of tlio grade, but the power required to move up a grade would have to be 
increased. 


lied that costs $5,000—whether yon wonid make cuts and tills?—A. No; that was 
not included; cuts and tills. I was going to say my purpose in making this 
demonstration was not to show or recommend that the load should be increased 
for 1 horse up to 11 tons, but only to show that the ordinary load of 1 ton, or 2 
tons, or 3, or even 4 tons, could be moved with greatly diminished power, and 
then yon may add again the necessary quantity of power for the grades. Per¬ 
haps you would have to double for the grades. My idea was tti increase the loads 
somewhat and decrease the power somewhat—bring the two together. An 11-ton 
load would be too much of a load. You would not want to move that much. 
That used to be the full load for a steam car. We do not need to reach such a 
heavy load as that. 

Q. In the fall season of the year, when the roads are solid and the farmer deliv¬ 
ers his grain, with a good heavy team, he is able to pull up an incline of 30 
degrees, probably 2 tons. That is a pretty heavy load for 2 big horses, yet 1 have 
seen them do it up an incline of 30 degrees. Now, how many tons could 2 good 
horses pull on a steel track up the same incline?—A. We do not get an equal gain 
on the grade that we do on a level. 

Q. A fanner's good team can pull up an incline 2 tons. How many tons can 
the same horses pull up an incline on a steel track?—A. Well, I would only have 
to estimate that. I did not make a test upon a grade, but I do not think it would 
be over 50 per cent more on that steep grade. We have no means to diminish the 
power required to raise vertically the weight. It takes the same power to raise 
the weight. The aggregate power, in connection with the time required, would 
be the same. We can not diminish that, but we can diminish the rolling friction 
and the sliding friction. That is, we can eliminate the sliding friction and dimin¬ 
ish the rolling friction so as to greatly diminish the power required to move on 
an ordinary level or grade. When it comes to a steep grade, we do not gain pro¬ 
portionately. 

Q. Tlie question is. where the economy comes in to the fanner. He would be 
conqxdled in any event to use the services of two horses and a man to haul his 
load of grain to market, and in case he used the improved track you mention the 
2 horses would still be required, would they not?—A. No; we do not suppose he 
would take a larger load at any point than what he could take over the most 
difficult point; but ordinarily the grades are light in most of the country; at least 
in two-thirds of the country the roads can be made nearly level, so that with the 
extra energy of the horses up a small grade he can get along without doubling. 

Q. Would it not be more economical to bring the roads to a grade so long as 
yon are entering upon a public enterprise?—A. Well, of course we do recommend 
that it should be brought to a 3 per cent grade, if possible, but 5 per cent could 
be very well gotten over. I want to call your attention to the fact that I do not 
recommend the use of this steel plate-way except in level countries where they 
would be destitute of other materials to build their roads of. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You do not recommend the plank road, but yon 
do recommend the stone road. Will you please give the commission a little 
information as to the best way of building the stone roads that you have in 
mind?— A. I did not say that I recommend the stone road for all purposes. Yon 
asked me what was the best road produced. I say that is the best road. , It may 
be too costly to be used in some cases, and there are many cases where there is 
no material whatever with which we can make it. I do not necessarily recom¬ 
mend that, but I say it is the best we can produce, and the best way to produce 
it is according to Macadam's plan. That is to dispense with any foundation, so 
called, of large stones; to prepare the earth in proper form, and then cover it with 
angular fragments of rock that have been reduced to uniform size, or nearly so, 
and when they are so reduced and properly spread upon the roadbed nnder pres¬ 
sure with moisture, they will consolidate ana form practically one sheet of rock 
impervious to water. The ancient theory of road building was to prepare a heavy 
foundation similar to what might be used for buildings; that it was necessary to 
sustain the burden to have some very heavy substructure, And there was a great 
deal of cost and unnecessary labor put into these substructures, which engineers 
always recommended up until the time of Macadam. JUe seemed to make the 
discovery that the angular fragments of rocks whemreduced to a uniform size 
would consolidate without any mixture of other substances or without any filling 
that they would, by a mechanical process, work one upon another qpder pressm « 
and moisture, and consolidate together in such way as to fill the interstices, so tarn 
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ing the roads smooth and durable, and another of throwing the water off. The three 
greatest difficulties we have in making the road are the frost, the water, and the 
grade which you speak of. Now, by this method of building the stone road out 
of the angular fragments we keep the water off, and also make a hard smooth 
surface. There are many improved methods of handling the stone, crushing, 
spreading, rolling, and consolidating, which have reduced the cost of producing 
these roads somewhat, although the cost is high yet. The State highway com¬ 
mission of Massachusetts that have been building for the past 4 years or more, 
report a cost of upward of $10,000 per mile for their roads in sections where 
material is very abundant, and they have all of the best means of producing, but 
they have never been able to produce them at lower than $10,000; generally cost 
more than that, although that includes, as I understand it, some necessary grad¬ 
ing and the reduction of the grades to a reasonable minimum. Two years ago I 
was representing the Government for a short time. There was produced down 
here in the State of Maryland, Baltimore County, about 2 miles or so, under our 
auspices, a road at a cost of $2,500 per mile, completed, of trap rock, one of the 
best roads 1 have ever seen, and is still in perfect condition, and I have never 
known any road to be produced as good as that at that cost. One reason why we 
could do that, however, was because the material was right at hand. There were 
old stone fences distributed along on each side, and there was no grading to be 
done, to speak of, no hills to be reduced, and by using that stone with the 
improved methods of crushing and spreading, we produced the road for about 
$2,500 a mile, which is the best I have seen anywhere. 

Q. Have yon anything to suggest as to the most economical way of procuring 
labor to construct these roads?—A. Well, yes. In answering that question I would 
like to elaborate upon the necessity of our securing in some way a method to 
cheapen the cost of roads in order that we may provide a perfect system. I have 
already stated that only about 1 per cent of the entire mileage of the United 
States has been improved to anything like a degree of perfection. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the entire mileage is still practically unimproved. Now, considering 
the high cost that I referred to as being necessary to produce a high grade of road, 
either of stone or of steel, we know very well that we can not improve all this 
great mileage up to that high standard with any amount of means, or money, or 
labor that is obtainable. It would take an army of men, more than enough to 
conquer the world, and it would take a revenue more than would be required to 
pay and supply the armies of the world; so we know, in order to make a system 
complete, that we must devise means which shall cheapen the cost in some way, 
and the only two ways that wo know of are to diminish the necessary mileage to 
reach the people, and then to diminish the cost per mile of building. The nec¬ 
essary mileage can be reduced in two ways. In the first place, the introduction 
of the electric cars or other cars propelled by inanimate power can be so multi¬ 
plied as to serve a great many people and do a great part of the service which 
heretofore has been done by animal power, and by so doing it shortens the haul. 
We do not have to go as far with horses as we would have to do if it was not for 
the improvements that are reaching out. I ought to mention in this connection 
that the concentration of population within the last two decades has a bearing 
upon the subject, and will necessarily have to be considered in the improvement of 
the highways. We probably can't change the system as conceived and laid out. 
The pioneers who laid out the roads in our Western country put them about a mile 
apart. In the Southern States they*are not so near together, but there is a very 
great mileage laid out with a view of accommodating a population that would be 
spread equally over the face of the country. Now, the change manifested in the 
concentration of population makes it necessary for the people raising products to 
take them to these great centers of population more than ever before and not to 
the industrial villages that were built up in the midst of rural communities. In 
order to bring about that result advantageously, new methods that I speak of are 
being brought in and it is entirely feasible to serve a great portion of the people 
without animal power at all. Also the increased advantages that come from this 
cheaper and better service will draw a portion of the remaining people to the bet¬ 
ter means of transportation. What has happened in reference to the concentra- 
tan of people in cities I think will happen to those remaining in the counter, 
we tind many people still remaining in the country. These people will all be 
ora,wn gradually to these cheaper and better means of transportation that are 
produced and that we know are entirely feasible. I estimate that there 
LrAr 6 P 8 * cen * °* the people living in cities and only 25 percent remaining 
ctm “try, and this 25 per cent remaining in the country will most likely he 
, the easy means of transportation or near the easy means of transporta¬ 
tion, so that we can shorten the wagon haul from what it is now to a very much 
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shorter distance. I think that 5 miles -will be considered the maximum and 2| 
miles probably an average haul, and therefore that the mileage necessary to make 
a system of transportation so as to reach all of the people in rur^tl districts can be 
bruit up by existing means,and the new means that we now have in reach. Now, 
by that method I think we can so shorten the mileage required as to make it pos¬ 
sible to raise a sum of money sufficient to do it, and especially if we can diminish 
the cost per mile. 

Now, particularly in reference to that matter of diminishing the cost per mile, 
I believe that we can utilize the prison labor of the country on Hus work. I have 
lately been in the South, where they have succeeded very well in utilizing a good 
deal of the prison labor for road work. In the State of New York they are now 
beginning tn Oneida County, perhaps in other parts of the State, to utilize the 
prison labor, and in California they are using that labor. What I think is that 
the entire army of prisoners in jails, in State prisons, and also the United States 
prisoners, wherever they may be, could under a proper system be utilized either in 
working upon the road itself or in preparing materials to be used upon the road. 
It would not be necessary, in all probability, for us to take all the prisoners out 
upon the highways, maybe not any large proportion of them, but they could be 
employed in stockades, proper inclosures, to prepare the material, either broken 
stone where stone roads wero to be used, or brick where brick should be used, or 
steel in case the steel plate should prove to be successful, as I hope and expect. 
So that probably more than half of our prisoners could lie used just as they now 
are, in shops and inclosures, manufacturing these materials; and the rest of them, 
especially including those who were in for short terms of service, could be util¬ 
ized in the actual construction. Now, I speak of this because it would be such a 
use of the labor as would add to the common wealth. As I understand it now, 
from my own investigations and the reports which I have read from your com¬ 
mission, there is no real gain to the country either in the various Commonwealths 
or in the nation at large by the application of this labor. It is complained of by 
manufacturers and by laboring men as a source of competition which they think 
is unjust and unnecessary. If it could be directed to the preparation of materials 
and the improvement of the roads it would obviate their objection, because it 
would be doing a work that is not done and that can not be done. Unless, as I 
said before, we can cheapen the process we can not improve all the roads. We 
must cheapen it. We must put them to do what nobody else can do, and I think 
it would not only obviate the objection—that is, so far as it could be obviated—but 
it would make a very permanent and substantial addition to the common wealth. 
Yon can work the prisoners a hundred years the way you now do, and there is 
nothing to show—no benefit, no increase. But you work them a hundred years, 
or a quarter of a hundred years, under the new method by which the entire army 
of prisoners could be employed under capable engineers and superintendents, with 
the improved machinery that we have for preparing material, and this very cheap 
transportation for taking it on the steam cars and.spreading it at half a cent a ton 
a mile, and we will find that in a quarter of acentury,orin a generation, it would 
make a remarkable addition to the common wealth, which would be lasting and 
at the same time would be beneficial to the prisoners. 

You all remember, probably, when inmates of insane asylums were guarded 
very closely and confined in rooms, and the more violent ones put in strait-jackets. 
But the superintendents of these institutions at the present time find that by giv¬ 
ing them more liberty it improves their condition of mind and they are Enabled 
to perform useful service. They make many things, and theyproduce a good deal 
of the food that they consume in many of our institutions in Ohio. Now, there is 
every reason to believe that a similar treatment of the prisoners would have a 
beneficial effect upon their minds and that close guarding and confinement would 
not be found necessary. 

I saw, in my observations in the South, prisoners working without any visible 
indications of restraint whatever. Of course there was one guard in the distance 
with a rifle, and a foreman of the gang that probably had a pistol in his pocket; 
but aside from them these men worked without any chains or balls or attachments 
or anything of that kind, and they worked as well as any free labor that I have 
ever seen, and I even thought better. 

By tailring with those that have them in charge, I find that they report almost 
the same thing that the advanced superintendents of the insane report— that by 
giving them a little freedom and by treating them as men in misfortune, and espe¬ 
cially by giving them a reasonable rebate in service for good conduct, they have 
little trouble in their attempting to escape, and little danger. It takes no more 
guards, practically, and there seems to be no very great trouble in that regard- 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was the national roaiabuilt by free labor?—A. I under- 
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stand that it was. I have been looking up the history of the Roman roads. The 
Roman roads were built by slave labor and the soldiers. The Russian railroad 
to-day is built largely by the Russian army. I find that those peoples who have 
kept up large armies and have had large numbers either of prisoners or of slaves, 
or of men who were in charge of the State as employees, have generally put them 
upon the public works. The greatest works of antiquity have been produced in 
that way. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will the soldiers of to-day work?— A. Well, I am 
not recommending that for fighting soldiers, but I have simply taken note of the 
fact that was unknown to me until lately, that some modem nations have taken 
the samo view of it that the ancients used to take. I did not suppose that it was 
feasible, and I am somewhat surprised to find out that it exists at all; but the 
point I make is this; that it does not seem to be desirable, or even possible, for a 
nation to keep very large numbers of men without having them devoted to some 
useful work; and if it should happen that any nation is obliged to keep a very 
large army continuously on its hands during periods of peace, it would seem to bo 
all right that they might produce roads as the Romans did, or as the Russian sol¬ 
diers are doing to-day. Of course we have no such case as that. I only suggest 
it as being a part of the consideration of what should be done with public works 
and with men whoso labor is at the disposal of the public oflicers. 

Q. In regard to the working of convicts, if this help would not be sufficient to 
put the roads, or even a reasonable portion of the roads, in good repair, what have 
yon to suggest for the remainder, after utilizing the convicts?—A. Well, I have 
already said that the mileage is so exceedingly great we can hardly hope to 
get a perfect system upon the entire mileage by any means that I know of. 
After availing ourselves of a composite system whereby we take advantage of 
those means that are produced without public aid, and the diminished distance 
that it will be necessary to haul after that system is perfected, as it is being, 
and the diminished necessary cost per mile, the addition of this labor is, as far 
as I am able to go, without recourse to taxation. Now, I think there should 
be three elements in that. I think that the locality whero the road is built 
should contribute to its construction. For the last two generations the locality 
lias borne the total cost. I guess nearly all the counties in Ohio, where th< y 
have had any improvement at all, have borne it in the immediate locality, not 
extending beyond the county limits and generally not beyond the township 
limits, and frequently not beyond the 1-mile or 2-mile limit. It has been a 
purely local matter. Where land is cheap, as it is getting to lie now in most 
places, it can not bear the burden of building—that is, the entire cost of a stone 
road or any expensive road—so there must be some additional contribution. I 
think that the road itself should contribute to the extent of one-third of the cost, 
the State paying a third of the cost, and the United States Government a third of 
the cost. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) You mean by the locality the county , do yon?—A. No; 
I would leave that matter of locality to be determined by the judgment of those 
who live in the locality. If they think the county is the proper unit, let them 
contribute as a county; if they think the township is the proper unit, let them 
take that; if they think some temporary district is the proper thing, let them tako 
that. In many of the laws passed in late years they have allowed two methods 
of initiation—one by the county commissioners by resolution, in which case they 
do it as the county; another, upon, the application of petitioners, in which caso 
the petitioners, or those for whom they stand, initiate the proceedings. If more 
than a majority on a certain road petition for it, then all those abutting upon the 
road have to pay. If they initiate in that way, then they do it with the under¬ 
standing that thoy are to contribute a portion; if not, it falls to the county. In 
cases it is divided again, 15 per cent paid by those abutting on the highway 
and the rest paid by those of a larger area. In my own county we raise $100,000 
taxes upon the entire property of the county, 80 tier cent of which is in the city 
or Cleveland. Now, another thing about this raising of money. I have already 
referred to the fact that one-hair of the population is found in cities and only 
bait in the rural districts, whereas when the system was laid out, 0 or 8 genera¬ 
tions ago, practically all the people lived in tho country, and they bore the 
nurden equally. Now, not only half the peoplo are concentrated in the cities, but 
a good deal more than half of the wealth is concentrated there. In the State of 
ciew York 90 per cent of the taxable property is in the cities of the State and 
aoout 10 per cent only of the taxes is paid oy those who live in the rural districts, 
dm ° U 8tl adhe , re to the old methods of making the locality bear the entire bur- 
ofif obdertaking to raise a sum of money that can not be raised. On the 
oiner Hand, if you take in the county, or especially the whole State, as a taxing 
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district, yon then get the property of the cities to contribute to tho construction 
of the roads. 

As I have said, in our county 80 per cent of the taxes is paid ljy the people living 
in the city of Cleveland; they do not object to it; they do not complain of it. In 
Preble County, Ohio, they have no great city. They have built many roads, and 

r nt a good many hundred thousand dollars, and in Shelby County I believe more 
n $2,000,000, without any great cities. In Hamilton County and Cuyahoga, 
where they have the largest population of any two places in the State of Ohio 
and the greatest wealth, they nave built but few roads—almost none; none what¬ 
ever in Cuyahoga County when they were building the road in Preble County. 
The time has come, thongh, when in these larger counties we are building roads; 
but we have adopted the system of taxing the entire property, including tho city. 
We take the entire money, however, and spend it in the rural districts. Now, to 
even up on the matter of taxation, I claim it is equitable to do that, and it is neces¬ 
sary in order to raise the amount of money. So that with the prison labor, which 
is now a lost labor, devoted to this subject, and the distribution of the burden of 
taxation so as to have it rest upon all, wo might raise a fund from which we could 
hope, in the course of 2 or 3 decades, to make a system which would give such 
means of transportation as would greatly lighten tho burden of life, and would 
do away with at least some of the very great inequalities that are appearing in 
society. I have no doubt at all that the great fortunes made resnlt very largely 
from the advantages that are naturally and properly taken of the increased means 
of transportation—the cheap means of transportation. Whenever yougo to a com¬ 
munity where they lack cheap means of transportation you invariably find that 
community does not have any very rich people; they are'not able to amass a for¬ 
tune; and when you go to those parts of t he country where they have no means of 
transportation but animal power, they are universally and almost uniformly poor, 
almost poverty-stricken. We estimate the value of land by the distance that it 
is from cheap transportation. I believe that it is the high duty of government— 
State, national, and local—to turn its attention to this improvement, not only for 
the added value, but because it tends to place the people more nearly upon an 
equality as to the value of their property, the profits of their industry, and the 
rewards of their labor. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) There is one question I would like to ask you, 
whether or not you have investigated the possibility of applying electricity to 
motive power on the common roads?—A. Well, yes; I have f>een for a good many 
years impressed with the idea that we must do something to overcome this very 
great inequality that I have referred to. In the first place I was surprised to final 
that it existed—being 50 times as costly to transport with the common method as 
with the cheaper method; and when I discovered that there had been but little 
improvement in two generations in animal power, my thought was to substitute 
some other power. And I was the first, I think, ever to suggest or at least to 
publish anything calling attention to the inequality that existed in this cost and 
to the possibility of making the substitution. I first thought that it might lie 
universal, but whether that can be or not I do not think now that we are near 
enough to that period to contend for it; but I think the proper way is to work for 
a composite system, keeping them all along together, animal power and electric 
power and other inanimate power. Of course we have the steam car and the 
steamship; we have them highly develojied to a remarkable degree, and I do not 
think there is any reason to complain of the results. Of course thertf is some 
inequality in the application, but I do not care to go into that now. The appli¬ 
cation of steam has proved to be wonderful in cheapening transportation by 
those two means, but in the other means and methods we have not made much 
progress, and we are now only just beginning to apply the other means. You ask 
as to electric power. That was tho first power introduced that seemed to be appli¬ 
cable to help us out. I never thought it was the only power that we could rely 
upon, and 1 do not now think it is the best. It has been developed first and to the 
highest degree of perfection, but the trouble with electric power for our country 
use is that it takes too expensive a plant, and it takes a central power, it takes a 
trolley system, and the whole matter has got to be run as a great machine when 
you may have but comparatively little traffic to be passing at certain times. The 
great necessity is to have a vehicle that contains its own power, that can be run 
by the owner or attendant at his own pleasure, the sqma as he drives his wagon. 
Now, there is every reason to believe that different machines, propelled by dif¬ 
ferent power from electricity, have already been developed to a sufficient degree 
to permit their introduction. The first great trouble was the excefeive weight or 
these machines. If you will notice, they made them exceedingly heavy. There 
ate some here now that weigh—well, they weigh 20 times, I guess, what they 
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carry—the net weight of one or two persona besides the driver that they carry; 
and the gross weight, well, it is so many times the necessary weight that I never 
have computed it. I repudiate all such schemes of helping us out with light 
transportation, because wo must have a vehicle that does not weigh any more than 
it carries. As soon as you get a heavy vehicle you have got to make a heavy sub¬ 
structure to carry it, and when you get a heavy substructure, to make it durable, 
it runs up the cost so that it forbids the use on account of the necessary expense 
of it to the people. 

Q, (By Senator Kyle. ) When that day comes that you get the necessary vehicle, 
then, of course, the macadamized road is a necessity?—A. I do not limit my¬ 
self to the macadamized road; I do not want to be understood as bound by that. 
1 qualified my answer to that question as to whether I recommended it. I say 
that it is the best developed so far, but I believe we can very much improve upon 
that, both as to durability, as to the necessary power required, and as to the 
original cost. I think on all these things we can save, and yet, of course, I may 
bo mistaken. That is the thing we are working out, but my information leads 
me to believe that there is a certainty of success in diminishing the cost, in mak¬ 
ing it more durable, and in diminishing the power required to run the vehicle. 
On all those lines I think we shall succeed. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What effect is the introduction of these new road 
machines having upon the subject of good roads?—A. Well, you mean the new 

vehicles? 

Q. Yes; I mean the new vehicles, the electric.—A. You do not mean road¬ 
working machines? 

Q. No.—A. Oh, they are having a very powerful influence. Ithink. Youseeorig- 
inally two generations ago, when the steam engine was first developed as a locomo¬ 
tive the thought waB to move the ordinary small vehicles, only about three or 
four or maybe six in a train. They did not expect to make large vehicles. If 
you will look at the models in the museums or at the pictures m the galleries, 
you will find that the original plan was to take a large number of small vehicles 
that would carry perhaps six passengers, or a ton or two of freight, and make a 
train of that kind and put the steam engine on to draw several of them instead of 
having a ;>ower for each. They succeeeed in developing the steam engine so as 
to draw heavier burdens than they thought they could, and then they made the 
carriages la rger, and they have kept doing that right along up to the present time. 
That is really the embodiment of the entire evolution of transportation by steam 
cars; that is to say, two things—to increase the size of the vehicle and to increase 
the speed of the vehicle. That is the embodiment of everything that has been 
done; whatever else yon see is subsidiary to that. Now, in consequence of their 
very great success, more than they supposed could lie done, they dropped this 
original proposition of moving small vehicles, not because they could not do it, 
but because it was more profitable and more necessary and more beneficial to go 
ahead as they did, developing the high speed of the larger vehicles. That has 
been carried to such a point of perfection that it is marvelous beyond expecta¬ 
tion. But the very thing that they started in to do two generations ago they 
are now taking up anew, and that brings me to your question about the effect 
that it has. The fact that they built these large vehicles, ran them so cheaply 
and so fast, made it undesirable to put the power of the nation or the State to 
improving the highways very much. It seemed to take the mind away fvom the 
idea of moving the small vehicles. But we still find that there is the necessity to 
use the small vehicle; the large vehicle going at a high rate of speed does not 
servo the people locally. It serves on the long haul both for freight and passen¬ 
gers, but for the short haul it is not suitable. You take a distance of from 5 to 
10 miles and there is no cheap means of transportation existing to-day. Take the 
steam-car transportation. If you want to move anything 10 miles or 15 miles, 
when you.take it with your horses to the car and load it and pay the high rato for 
I. ? an A then unload it, the cost is just about equal to what it would be to 

haul the entire distance with animal power. We have not overcome that trouble, 
varying all the way from 5 to 25, and 30, and maybe 45 miles. Now, there is an 
unsolved problem there which can be brought out in these little vehicles that are 
now being introduced, and the effect of their introduction, about which you ask, is 
tostimulate ever ybody that has any connection at all with the matter, either as 
owners of property, producers of products, manufacturers of vehicles, or those 
engaged in the building of roads. Altogether they are working along the same 

„ 1 aaa “6 pros_pect of very great results, beneficial to all classes, is much greater 

n ever been at any time. 

An?' §?“ ator Kyle.) I notice by this morning's mail that the League of 

merman Wheelmen will make a demand both upon the Republican and Demo- 
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cratic conventions for n plank for good roads. That is the first time, I believe, it 
has assumed national importance?—A. Yes; that is true. I have communicated 
with a good many persons, and have in my office their suggestions as to what they 
would recommend to go in, and I am in favor myself of the national parties mak¬ 
ing some declaration. I do not think anyone yet can exactly formulate just 
where the line should be drawn. Of course, I have stated here generally that I 
thought it ought to lie the three estates—that the General Government ought to 
do something, and the State ought to do something, and I think there is no doubt 
whatever, especially considering that they have this army <jt laborers that are 
looked upon now as a menace to free labor and to manufacturing, and whose 
labor is no benefit to tin; State in any way—I think the least they could do would 
be to contribute that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The interest iii good roads appears to be manifest¬ 
ing itself in different sections of the country, as I understand it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, how is that being met. in the way of legislation, effectively? Is it by 
recommending commissions to investigate the matter in the different States where 
different conditions exist?—A. Yes; that is one of the most feasible ways. There 
has been and is yet a great prejudice in the minds of many people against the 
State or the nation taking up a matter that has heretofore been considered local; 
and it was properly considered a local question as long as animal power only 
could be used, because you can not go more than 8 or 10 miles and return with 
animals and draw loads as a general thing. So that it was proper enough to 
consider this as a local question as long as animal power was the only power. 
But with the new inventions, the substitution of inanimate power, the situation 
has changed economically and politically. The bicycle, which any person can 
own and use, is capable of going 100 miles a day, some more than that, and the 
automobile about the same way, and the suburban street cars going out 80 or 40 
miles—have given ns three new vehicles going upon the highway without animal 
power and for a long distance; so that changes the situation and in consequence 
of this change in economic facts and now inventions, I think it is a natural thing 
that there should be a change in sentiment. The Senator speaks about noticing 
the demand upon the parties; I also notice that the President of the United States, 
for the first time in two generations, in his last annual message to Congress 
brought this matter up; and also there was introduced by Senator Penrose a bill 
in the Senate, authorizing an appropriation of a large sum of money tor this pur¬ 
pose. This idea which has prevailed so long—for two generations—to the effect 
that it was a local question, is still holding its course in the minds of many peo- 

S le, and they are not in favor nf any declaration—not in favor of anything being 
one now to overcome that. I have been a little reluctant myself to go about it, 
and really I am pretty well satisfied that the best way we can do is to proceed by 
States, and that each State should have a commission. The State of Ohio had a 
temporary commission but it was not authorized to proceed to construct. The 
State of Massachusetts has a permanent commission; they are constructing and 
have lieen for 4 years or more, and I will give yon some of the resultsi The State 
of Maryland has within tho year appointed a commission, and they have made a 
very elaborate report; and I mention that they reported on the cost of transporta¬ 
tion 26 cents a ton per mile. That is the latest report. I made the first one at 
25, and in Mexico I got from the Mexican minister, 28. General Stone, my pred¬ 
ecessor in office, made an estimate based upon inquiries in 1,200 different come 
ties, at 25 cents; and the Maryland commission has brought in its report at 20 
cents per ton per mile; so it seems to lie verified—the very high cost that has been 
maintained. 

Now. I believe, in answer to your question, that the best way we can do is to 
have the States take their own course about the matter, and where they are will¬ 
ing to do it to make their investigations. I have received within the last two 
or three days a letter from a Senator from Washington, through the Secretary 
of Agriculture to me, asking that we send an expert to that State to study the 
conditions there for 2 or 3 months and report to the local authorities what would 
be the best course for them to pursue. He says that they are willing to take 
the matter up, and their intention is to do something through the next coming 
legislature; but in order to get the best information that has been derived from 
the various sources he has written and requested that an expert be sent there m 
stay 8 months and to give them the results of the inspection of materials, and also 
what we may know about the best application of law and of finances, etc. I 
of that to show that there is an inquiry not only in regard to various initial 
where most has been done by the leading States and at the Office tore by t' 
..Government, but where they have nothing at all they are asking for informawo ■ 

I went to Florida within a month on a very urgent request of members oi go 
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gress and leading citizens interested in the improvement down there, and it seems 
that there is an inquiry pretty generally both North and South and East and West 
with a view of ascertaining what can be done to combine the elements econom¬ 
ically, financially, and politically, and, of course, when I say politically I mean the 
power of the State ana the Government, generally speaking, I feel very certain 
that the old idea of leaving all this matter to the political authority of a small 
locality, like a township or a district within a township, is a thing of the past. 
I believe the burden is too great and the difficulty too much to be overcome by 
the local authorities alone. I think they have done very well, the best that could 
be done in the past, but for the future it seems to me that they are not able to do 
it. Of course, they are not able to tax anybody but themselves, and when half 
the wealth and people have gone into certain centers, and when it has become a 
matter of general concern instead of local concern; when people with automo¬ 
biles, locomobiles, bicycles, and all of these various means of locomotion want to 
go out a hundred miles or two, it is but just and necessary that they should con¬ 
tribute to the improvement of the highways. And we have no complaint what¬ 
ever from any of the cities when we levy taxes for this purpose. I have never 
known of a complaint. 

The most remarkable case that I know of is in our own county where, as I said, 
80 per cent is paid by the city of Cleveland, and I have known of no complaint of 
that tax where it is so largely paid by the city, for they know that they need to 
go out about as much as the people outside need to come in. Hook for a solution 
of this question along these lines and I am greatly encouraged. I hope that the 
Republican convention at Philadelphia will make us a favorable declaration. I 
do not urge them to make any very definite one, or to commit the Government to 
the old national road idea, but that they should look with some favor on this, and 
see that it is not only useful and beneficial, but that it would be just and 
equitable on this account; that'they have all along for generations contributed 
millions and millions and millions of dollars to aid transportation on water by 
canal, by deepening harbors and rivers and the water communication between 
the Great Lakes, and then on the Western railroads they gave subsidies of lands 
and credit to aid in cheapening the transportation there. So that on the long 
haul, both over land and water, the Government has been very liberal, and I think, 
very wise. I have no complaint to make about it, but I do say that there has been 
a universal inequality on thepartof the United States and oh the part of the vari¬ 
ous States in reference to the improvements of the highways. We have fallen 
behind, and we are behind other countries. I do not think so much behind as 
some people make out, because in estimating the real advancement, I judge by all 
roads. I include all roads, the steam roads and the electric roads, and all that as 
forming a system which gives us a particularly cheap method after all. What we 
need is to supplement existing means and to overcome these very high rates that 
have remained high so long, and as a result I may sav that wo shall overcome a 
good many of the inequalities that have made the agricultural regions hard up as 
I think. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not becoming common generally for street rail¬ 
road companies to extend their lines far into the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Especially in almost all thickly populated counties?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be possible for farmers to utilize these tracks in some way 
under some system of franchise?—A. Yes. In 1891, in the pamphlet I referred to, 
1 published a system showing how that could ho done; how the fanner's products 
could be taken in on these tracks running through the country at any time and 
through the city only in the nighttime. Now. all the machinery of the street 
railroads m all the great cities after midnight is practically idle, and the streets 
are practically vacant., My recommendation at'that time was that these roads 
bo extended and that they be authorized and required to carry food products— 
that is, those perishable products that go to market from day to day—upon these 
cars. Let them be brought up to or near the city limits any time during the day¬ 
time and there hold until say midnight, and then when the passenger traffic was 
, e V* , 8e oars . 1 ’® taken through the streets of the city and to the various 
markets and commission houses ana depots and wherever they might be stored, 
ana the contents offered for sale the following day; the next night the cars to be 
returned empty and another set come in. Now that system, I hoped, would be 
i i!o u • ^ P u Wic enterprise and aided the same as the canal system was, but 

i nave given up that idea and I think the only way to do it is by private enter- 
Li i u t , I'be public part of it shall be confined to these tributary roads, as I 
Tn .,? ro “je short haul ■would only have to lie projected for 21 to 5 miles. 

diminish the wagon haul that I believe ft would be possible to make 

system that will accommodate the people. 
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Q. Yon might cause the street car companies to haul nonperishable products 
ana all that Just as well, so that the company would furnish the cars and all the 
fanner would have to do would be to furnish a sidetrack at his own farm?—A. 
Yes; I have no objection to that. I have only stated what I recommended as a 
very necessary thing, because the perishable products must get to the markets. 
They have to go there in some way. Many people object to carrying on the street 
car these perishable products that are marketed and transported to different 
places. I have no objection to it myself; I think it is desirable and probably will 
be found to be necessary; and the vehicle which I spoke to yoft about, of which I 
have a model, carrying twenty times its own weight, is produced with reference 
to that very service. I hope to be able to offer that by the time the Buffalo expo¬ 
sition comes off next year; I hope to be able to have models of that to show at 
that exposition what can be done in that way. 

Q. The question occurs to me from the fact that these franchises are being 
given away by the farmers of all the counties in all the States in every year, 
without reserving any privileges for themselves, as far as I have discovered, 
except the privilege of paying their fare the same as anybody else.—A. I think 
that is the universal case with the exception of Ohio. I foresaw this at least six 
years ago, and being a member of the legislature I had a law passed in the State 
of Ohio that authonzed the use of all such tracks for such a purpose, and also 
requires every existing street railroad company in the State to pass these cars 
with their contents and all products and passengers and everything that is pro¬ 
duced in the country, over the city road upon the best terms and conditions that 
they shall secure for themselves. 

Q. And that is the law they operate under now, by which the farmers send their 
milk cans into the city, is it not?—A. Yes; there was some objection. Tho people 
who gave these rights of way originally treated the street car as a personal service 
to take the place of the carnage, and it was natural and proper and just enough 
at that time for the owners—that is, a majority of the owners of the property on 
a city street—to decide whether they desired that conveyance; but when we now 
want to go further out and substitute these new means for the old superannuated 
means, it is another question to some extent, and I hold that the owners of abut¬ 
ting property ought not to be authorized or empowered to forbid the use of the 
street for the general purpose intended by this use, in our cities and through the 
country. I think it has succeeded pretty well in the city of Cleveland; but in 
Cincinnati—I think they have got them by the throat down there. They are 
carrying passengers in the city of Cleveland farther than any other place in the 
world for a small sum. They are carrying about 16 or 17 miles for a single fare 
on a transfer, and on the straight haul about 9 miles. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What State has the best road laws?—A. That 
depends. I think the State of Ohio has had the best road law for the past in pro¬ 
ducing roads with reference to the local idea. I believe we have had the best there 
was; but with the new idea based upon the changed conditions of population and 
wealth and longer distances to be covered, I do not believe our laws are so suit¬ 
able now as some others. I think New Jersey may have. That is a small State, 
and they have a law that divides the cost of the improvement between tho State 
and the locality, and they seem to be very well pleased with it and are producing 
wonderful results. The State of New York has lately passed a similar law. The 
State of Massachusetts, however, is the only State that has a law retiring the 
entire State to bear the burden of improvement. I believe even in their case that, 
a proportion of the grades is made by the locality. If they desire to reduce the 
grades I think the locality bears that, but the improvement is borne entirely by 
the State. It is the old idea of the State road that they once had in Ohio. You 
know we have some State roads in Ohio, but there is nothing left of them but the 
name. There was a time when the State had jurisdiction and the plan was to 
build and maintain those roads for public purposes with the State’s money. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Has not New Jersey the best roads of any State in the 

United States?—A. I do not think they have. They have the best talk on the 
road question because they were the first State to revive road building. In the 
State of Ohio, before you ever heard of any roads in New Jersey, we had built up 
a system far superior, and a single county in the State of Ohio—that is, Shelby 
County—had spent more money before ever yon heard of any roods in New Jersey 
than tney have ever spent in New Jersey. Under the new system of State aid New 
Jersey has probably done most, and I say in reply to your question that it is possi¬ 
ble for present conditions and the conditions we are entering upo# now that their 
plan is the best. It has been talked up very generally and imitated by your State 
“to quite an extent. A good many people do not know, and perhaps you did not, 
that we have better roads and more of them than they have in all these States— 1 
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will put in New York and Massachusetts and New Jersey altogether. They are 
the only three States that have done anything. Put them all together and they 
have not done much about it yet. It is an old thing and we do not say much about 
it in Ohio. 

Q. Is it not generally talked that New Jersey has the best roads? Have you 
not found that that is the general idea outside of that State? Now, you take 
from Philadelphia to New York; you can get a road there for the finest carnages 
and teams, a clear, level road, as smooth as a billiard table, as the expression is 
down there. Now, do we have any such roads in New York and Ohio?—A. We 
have roads being built in Ohio just as good, and we have had them right along. 
New Jersey being a small State, they are able to put them through the whole 
State; but our State being a large State, we have done it by counties, and we 
have done more in one county than they have in the entire State. We have put 
our roads a mile apart, thinking that the population would be equally distributed, 
and one part was entitled to have as much as any other, but with concentration 
of population and wealth it has become necessary to make the through roads. I 
will say that on the whole the system as they have it in New Jersey is the best. 
Nature has done a good deal to make New Jersey level. 

Q. Do yon think the law providing for roadmaking is a better law than the 
State of Ohio has?—A. I believe I have stated that for the future I am willing to 
concede that. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In the event that we recommend something, we 
want the best State law that we can recommend to the legislatures of the differ¬ 
ent, States?—A. Well, the New Jersey State aid law is the first of the State aid 
laws since the revival of road building, and it is considered to be the leading law 
and lias been pretty generally imitated; but it is claimed that the law of New 
York State is a little bit of an improvement on that—substantially the same 
thing; but it is claimed that they have amended it in a small way so as to make 
it a little more applicable. Itis virtually the same thing with some slight amend¬ 
ments, what they call the Higbee-Armstrong law, drawn, I believe, by Mr. John 
A. C. Wright, of Rochester, proposed two or three times before it was finally 
passed, and is claimed to be the best. But let me say in that State also they have 
passed a constitutional amendment that forbids the use of prison later in the 
ordinary way for manufacturing commercial articles, and they are in such shape 
that I believe they have got to back up their law on prison later, and they may 
become the first State in road building as they are in population and wealth. 

Q. Was the Ohio law, in the days when they were building pikes so generally, 
applicable to all portions of the State alike?—A. Oh, no; in northern Ohio we 
have never built any under it at all. 

Q. Did they in the southeastern part of the State?—A. No. It was suitable for 
a fertile, homogeneous territory. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you think of the oyster-shell roads around 
Baltimore?—A. They are nice, but not very durable. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you noticed lately a report from one of the trade 
papers of London that there is a great trucking company in London that is using 
automobiles, and that they use 50 of these automobiles, and they reported that 
they have saved in 13 months in the difference of horses, feed, men, etc., 21 per 
cent?—A. I did not notice that, but I can well believe that it is probable and 
attainable. We are going to make rapid changes. I just feel it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I thouglij; perhaps the oyster-shell roads were finer 
than anything you had in Ohio or in New York.—A. They are very nice, indeed, 
but they are not sufficiently hard to be durable under heavy traffic. They have 
to be replaced. They are very nice. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any general statement, Mr. Dodge, that 
yon desire to make that you have neglected that would be in the interest of the 
cause of good roads?— A. I think I have covered mainly the general thought that 
1 had in mind. Of course the question touches almost every industry, and I 
would like to make this statement: that population, like everything else, moves 
along the line of least resistance, and the better roads formlines of less resistances 
than poor roads, and on that account where you find the tetter roads and better 
methods there you will find the greater numbers of population, and where these 
numbers ure there the greater wealth will be, and the power of labor 
uself is increased by better modes of transportation. There is a general increase 
not only in the power of production, but in the value of laud, and it has a more 
tearful influence on the location of the people than almost anything else. 

Mr. Kennedy. I should like to suggest that Mr. Dodge be invited to select what 
ne considers the best State law in regard to roads, and make such additions and 
con'd ne " tS t0 aS lw tllinks l ,ro P er > 011(1 submit it to the commission for their 
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The Witness. I would be very glad to do that. 

{Subsequently, viz, July 24,1000, Mr. Dodge, in a letter to the secretary of the 
commission, said: “ I send you copy of the Higbie-Armstrong act as passed by 
the legislature of New York March 24, 1898, which I recommend as the most 
suitable State aid law yet passed by any State.” A copy of the law referred to 
follows:) 

AN ACT to provide for the improvement of the public highways. 

Became a law March 31, 1S88, with the approval of the governor. Passed, threo-flfths being 

present. 

The people, of the State of New York , represented in senate, and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. The board of supervisors in any county of the State may, and, upon 
presentation of a petition as provided in section two hereof, must pass a resolu¬ 
tion that public interest demands the improvement of any public highway or 
section thereof situate within such county, and described in such resolution, but 
such description shall not include any portion of a highway within the boundaries 
of any city or incorporated village, and within ten days after the passage of such 
a resolution shall transmit a certified copy thereof to the State engineer and 
surveyor. 

Sec. 2. The owners of a majority of the lineal feet fronting on any such public 
highway or section thereof in any county of the State may present to the board 
of supervisors of such county a petition setting forth that the petitioners are such 
owners and that they desire that such highway or section thereof be improved 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8 . Such State engineer, upon receipt of such a resolution, shall investigate 
and determine whether the highway or section thereof sought to be improved is 
of sufficient public importance to come within the purposes of this act, taking 
into account the use, location, and value of such highway or section thereof for 
the purposes of common traffic and travel, and after such investigation shall cer¬ 
tify his approval or disapproval of such resolution. If he shall disapprove such 
resolution, he shall certify his reasons therefor to such board of supervisors. 

Sec. 4. If he shall approve such resolution, such State engineer shall cause the 
highway or section thereof therein described to bo mapped, both in outline and 
profile. He shall indicate how much of such highway or section thereof may 
be improved by deviation from the existing lines whenever it shall bo deemed 
of advantage to obtain a shorter or more direct road without lessening its use¬ 
fulness, or wherever such deviation is of advantage by reason of lessened 
gradients. He shall also cause plans and specifications of such highway or sec¬ 
tion thereof to be thus improved to be made for telford, macadam, or gravel 
roadway or other suitable construction, taking into consideration climate, soil, 
and material to be had in the vicinity thereof and the extent and nature of the 
traffic likely to be upon such highway, specifying in his judgment tho kind of 
road a wise economy demands. The improved or permanent roadway of all 
highways so improved shall not be less than eight feet nor more than sixteen 
feet in width unless for special reasons, to be stated by such State engineer, it is 
required that it shall bo of greater width. He shall, if requested by the resolu¬ 
tion, include provision for steel plate or other flat-rail construction in double 
track. 

Sec. 5. Upon the completion of such maps, plans, and specifications such State 
engineer shall cause an estimate to be made of the cost of construction of the 
same and transmit the same to the board of supervisors from which such reso¬ 
lution proceeded, together with a certified copy of such maps, plans, and specifi¬ 
cations, and of his certificate of the approval of the highway or section theroot 
so designated as aforesaid. 

Sec. 6 . After the receipt thereof, upon a majority vote of such board of super¬ 
visors, it may adopt a resolution that such highway or section thereof so 
approved shall be constructed under the provisions of this act, or of any existing 
act, and thereupon shall transmit a certified copy of such resolution to such state 
omrinoer* 

Sec. 7. In case the boundaries of such proposed lughway shall deviate from 
the existing highway, the board of supervisors must make provision for securnis 
the requisite right of way prior to the actual commencement of the work oi 

TK 8 . Upon receipt of tho certified copy of the resolution provided in section 
Six, such State engineer shall advertise for bids for two successive weeks in * 

* newspaper published at the county seat of such county, and in such other new • 
paper as shall be deemed of advantage for the construction of such highway 
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section thereof, according to such plans and specifications, and award such con¬ 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder, except that he may in his discretion 
award the contract to the board of supervisors of the county or the town board 
or boards of the town or towns in which such highway lies, and except that no 
contract shall be awarded at a greater sum than the estimate provided in section 
five. But if no bid otherwise acceptable be made within such estimate, such 
State engineer may amend his estimate, certify the same to the board of super¬ 
visors, and upon the adoption by it of a resolution as provided in section six 
based on such amended estimate, proceed anew to obtain bids and award the 
contract as herein provided. Such engineer may reject any or all bids, and before 
entering into any contract for such construction he shall require a bond with 
sufficient sureties, conditioned that if the proposal shall lie accepted the party 
thereto will perform the work upon the terms proposed and within the time pre¬ 
scribed and in accordance with the plans and specifications; and as a bond of 
indemnity against any direct or indirect damages that shall be suffered or 
claimed during the construction of such road and until the same is accepted. 
The people of the State of New York shall in no case be liable for any damages 
suffered. Partial payments may be provided for in the contract, and paid in the 
manner herein provided when certified to by such State engineer to an amount 
not to exceed seventy-five per centum of the value of the work done; twenty-five 
per centum of the contract price shall be retained until the entire work has been 
accepted. Whenever a county engineer has been appointed in the county in 
which such highway or section thereof is to be constructed, he shall have general 
charge and supervision of the work under the direction of such State engineer 
and shall report to him from time to time the progress of the work and such 
facts in relation thereto as may be required. If there is no county engineer, 
such State engineer shall have some competent person to superintend' and have 
engineering supervision of the work. 

Sec. !). One-half of the expense of the construction thereof shall be paid by the 
State treasurer upon the warrantof the comptroller, issued upon the requisition of 
such engineer, out of any specific appropriations made to carry out the provisions 
of this aid. And one-half of the expense thereof shall be a county charge in the 
first instance, and the same shall be paid by the county treasurer of the county in 
which such highway or section thereof is, upon the requisition of such engineer; 
but the amount so paid shall be apportioned by the board of supervisors, so that 
if the same has been bnilt upon a resolution of said board without petition thirty- 
five per centum of the cost of construction shall be a general county charge and 
fifteen per centum shall be a charge upon the town in which the improved high¬ 
way or section thereof is located, and if the same has been built upon a resolution 
of said board after petition as provided in section two thirty-five per centum 
shall be a general county charge and fifteen per centum shall be assessed upon 
and paid by the owners of the lands benefited in the proportion of the benefits 
accruing to said owners as determined by the town assessors in the next section 
hereof. 

Sec. 10. The town assessors of any town in which any highway or section thereof 
has been improved or constructed pursuant to petition as provided in section two 
of this act shall have power and it shall be their duty, upon receiving notice from 
the board of supervisors of the county in which said town is located of the 
cost of construction or improvement of such highway or section thereof in such 
town, to assess an amount equal to fifteen per centum of said total cost upon the 
lands fronting or abutting on such highway or section thereof. Such assessment 
shall be apportioned according to the benefits accruing to the owners of the lands 
so located, according to the best judgment of said assessors, and the assessments 
so made when duly attested by the oaths of such assessors shall be collected in the 
same manner as the general hues of such town are collected. 

Sec. 11 . The construction and improvement of highways and sections thereof 
under the provisions of this act shall be taken up and carried forward in the 
order in which they are finally designated, as determined by the date of the 
receipt in each case of the certified copy of the resolution provided in section six 
by such engineer as hereinbefore provided. 

sec. 12, Upon the completion of such highways or sections thereof so con¬ 
structed by such engineer, and his acceptance of the same, and after payment 
has been made as herein provided, such engineer shall inform the board of super¬ 
visors of such county that the highways or sections thereof designated have been 
constructed as herein provided and his duties in regard to the same are finished; 
““<? “e may serve notice on said board to accept such highway thus constructed, 
which notice shall be filed in theofflce'of the clerk of mid county; and twenty 
Q i*ys after the service and filing of said notice such highway or section thereof 

668a-45 
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shall be deemed accepted by said board of supervisors of such county, and there> 
after they shall maintain the same as a county road and apportion the expense as 
they may be empowered by law. 

Sec. 18. All persons owning property abutting on such rodd so improved, or 
residing thereon, shall thereafter pay all highway taxes assessed against them in 
money, in the rnanney now provided by law. 

Sec. 14. Whenever any county has had aid in building any such highway and 
it seems advantageous to such State engineer that a section or sections of high¬ 
way, not exceeding one mile in length, should be construct^ under this act to 
connect these roads together, and would be of great public utility and general 
convenience, he may serve notice on the board of supervisors of such county, and 
shall file one in the county clerk’s office, designating the highways already con¬ 
structed and the existing termini and the section or sections, in his opinion, nec¬ 
essary to be constructed, and his reasons therefor. And it shall be the duty of 
the board of supervisors to provide for the construction of such connecting high¬ 
way or section thereof within one year after the service and filing of such nonce 
under thiB act. 

Sec. 15. In addition to his other powers and duties, the State engineer and sur¬ 
veyor shall compile statistics relative to the public highways throughout the 
State, and shall collect all information in regard thereto deemed expedient. He 
shall investigate and determine upon various methods of road construction 
adapted to different sections of the State and as to the best methods of construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of roads and bridges, and such other information relating 
thereto as he shall deem appropriate. He may be consulted at all reasonable 
times by county, city, town, or village officers having care and authority over 
highways and bridges, and shall advise such officers relative to the construction, 
repair, alteration, or maintenance of the same, and shall furnish such other 
information and advice as may lie requested by persons interested in the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of public highways and shall at all times lend his 
aid in promoting highway improvement throughout the State. He shall hold in 
each year at least one public meeting in each county and shall cause due notied 
of such meeting to be given. He shall cooperate with all highway officers ane 
shall assist county and town authorities, and when requested by them furnish 
them with plans and directions for the improvement of the public highways and 
bridges. 

Sec. 16. He shall report annually to the legislature concerning all the work 
performed by him. together with such recommendations upon the subject of 
highway construction and maintenance as to him shall seem appropriate. 

Sec. 17. The commissioners of highways and town board of any town, and the 
board of supervisors of any county, and all other officers who now have or may 
hereafter have by law the care and supervision of the public highways and 
bridges, shall from time to time, upon his written request, furnish him with all 
available information in connection with the building ami maintenance of the 
public highways and bridges in their respective localities. 

Sec. 18. The operation of this act shall not be affected by any special act, but 
the highways may be improved under this act or such special act wherever the 
same may now exist. 

Sec. 19. This act shall take effect immediately. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., January lb, l'Jul. 

TESTIMONY OP ME. MICHAEL P. MORAN, 

l*remknt Nutional Grain Growrns' Coojierative Annociatum. 

The Commission met at 10.55 a. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At that time Mr. 
Michael P. Moran appeared as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Please give your name, postroffice address, and vooation.— 

A. My name is Michael P. Moran, of Oraceville. Minn. My occupation isandhas 
been that of a fanner for 40 years. ' . 

Q. You are summoned for the purpose of giving testimony npon agricultural 
topics in general, and more particularly,, perhaps, on the question*! grain produc¬ 
tion and farming in the Northwest. You may proceed In your own way and state 
to the Commission yonr views upon the subject.—A. I have prepared for yon a 
papers upon the topics of agriculture which will be interesting at least to to 
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farmer. One of these papers is as to the cost of raising wheat for a given period 
of years; another is as to the price of wheat for a number of years; another on 
transportation and elevators and combines and the result to the farmers; also a 
paper on text-books that our people believe ought to be introduced into the school 
for the education of the youth; also one upon the Nicaragua Canal and its effect 
on fanners and the sale of wheat. Knowing how valuable your time is, I will 
either read all these or submit them without reading them, and then answer each 
and all questions that are put to me to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Q. You would probably better proceed in your own way. taking the subjects 
seriatim as you suggest them, and either Bta.e them orally to the Commission or 
read them as yon have them prepared. We can ask questions trom time to time 
to rnako matters more clear, if necessary.—A. (Reading): 


Cost of wheat raising. 

Average cost for 11 yearn of raining an acre of wheat per year in Bigntone County, 

Minn. 


Plowing stubbles. . ..per acre.. $1.00 

Dragging. . —do.15 

Drilling or seeding.. do.80 

Cutting or binding, including twine. do . . .75 

Shocking. do ... .15 

Stacking.do . 1.00 

Threshing. do.60 

Hauling to market from 3 to 7 miles, per bushel... .. .03 

Interest on land, worth $'10, at 7 per cent per annum .. 1.40 

Tax, including road tax.. . .. .80 

Seed, 11 bushels, at 60 cents....75 


Total.... . 6.48 

Average yield per acre for 11 years..._. bushels. 10 

Average price for No. 1 Northern for 11 years...per bushel.. . 601 


There is usually 8 cents per bushel difference between No. 1 and No. 2, and the 
same difference between No. 3 and No. 8. This would make an average per bushel 
of 80.53 A. Tiiere are still lower grades and correspondingly lower prices, such as 
“rejected’' and “no grade.” 

No. 1 Northern wheat averaged the following prices for the month of October 
for each of the past 11 years at the local markets of Graceville: 


October, 1890... 

Por 
bushel. 
.$0.76 

October, 1898 . 

Per 
bushel 
.$0.55 

October, 1891 

.84 

October, 1807.... 

.72 

October, 1892. 

. ... .50 

October, 1898 _ 

. .53 

October, 1893... . 

.. .52 

October. 1899 . 

.55 

October,1894... 

.49 

October, 1000 . 

.65 

October, 1895. .. 

. 34 


Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) How do you account for the small price per bushel 
to A. The climate has a good deal to do with it. 

?■ lue successive seasons for 3 years?—A. Yes. For instance, last year was 
Mtraordinardy dry and had the effect of producing a very small crop. In 1895 
raw 11 a Hi est cro P we have ever had there, for the season seemed to be very 
avorablo, and hence the large crop that we secured. (Continuing reading): 

.1 enrage number of bnnheln of wheat rained per acre each, year in Bigntone County, 
Minn., for the}HiM 11 yearn. 


1800.. 

Bushels. 1 

11 

1897 

Iftfift 


Bushels. 

10 



ft 

lows.. 


1809 

1900 


ft 

. * 


ft 




1895. . " 


Total 

110 

1890. .. ** 


Average. 

. 10 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is yours an average county?— A. Yes; I would 
judge our county is about an average of Beveral counties around there. 

Q. These figures are the average for your county?—A. I give them for Bigstone 
County, though I think the figures would apply to the adjoining counties also. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) State the geographical location ot your county.—A, 
The city of Ortonville is about 190 miles almost directly west and a little north 
of St. Paul. 

Q. You adjoin Dakota at Bigstone Lake?—A. Yes. 

y. (By Mr. Fakquhar. ) Is that yield of an average of fronts to 13 bushels the 
result of continual cropping of the same land?—A. Yes; continual cropping of 
the same land. 

Q. You use no artificial fertilizer, compost, or anything of that kind?—A. Not 
so far; we have not used any. We consider our land fertile enough so far. 
y. What is the character of your soil?—A. Dark loam, 
y. (By Senator Kyle.) How do those figures compare with those of the pre¬ 
vious 10 years?—A. They were pretty near the same: there is very little difference. 
I think these figures would compare very well with those of the previous 10 years. 

y. 1 wish to bring out whether there is any falling off in the average for 10 
years from the breaking of the virgin soil.—A. After the breaking of the virgin 
soil in our country the crops appear to be very low the first year, as compared 
with the second, and the second, as compared with the third, but from the third 
crop they are fair. They have been a pretty fair average with the exception of 
particularly good years, such as 18!)5, which gave us a larger yield. 

y. (By Mr. Farouhar.) Is it profitable farming at 10 bushels an acre at your 
average price for the last 10 years?—A. No; the more wheat we grow the poorer 
we get. We call ourselves getting richer by the increase in the value of our landB 
as other people settle in around us. That increases the value of our land, and as 
their children grow up their parents begin to buy up adjoining land and settle 
their children thereon; so the land increases in value. 

y. (By Mr. Litchmajj.) Has there been any attempt to diversify crops?—A. 
Yes; we are beginning to diversify crops there lately. We are compelled to do so 
for the reason that the wheat does not pay. In former years wheat averaged a 
better price, and thus we got a better living from it: but as years pass by wheat 
seems to depreciate in value, and hence we are beginning to diversify our farm¬ 
ing, seeding down with timothy and clover, raising more stock, and putting ont 
the manure on the land, and raising a little more corn than we used to raise. In 
former years we were under the impression that in that part of the country corn 
could not be produced, but we found we were in error and that we can raise a 
very fair crop of corn there. 

y. With wheat 591 cents a bushel on the farm, what would be the probable 
quotation at Minneapolis?—A. There is usually a difference of 10 cents a bushel 
between the price paid in Graceville and the price paid in Minneapolis; that is for 
freight rates, elevator charges, commissions, etc. Now may I read another paper? 
(Reading:) 

The free text-book. 


As one of the most practical means of distributing the most practical and uni¬ 
versal knowledge of farming. I would advocate the compulsory use of a text-book 
on practical fanning. 

I would advocate that the General Government should ask specialists to prepare 
a brief article on every snbject connected with fanning, commencing by showing 
the pupil the importance and extent of the industry of agriculture as the great¬ 
est thing in the world, etc.; how honorable it is; how near it is to God and nature; 
how important it is to understand the mysteries of nature and apply them with 
intelligence: to learn the character of the plant he sows, its roots, its composition, 
its seasons, climatic conditions, etc. I would have each chapter deal with some 
element of intelligence in farming, such as manure, fertility, diversity of crops, 
vegetable and animal industry, statistics of crops raised, prices, markets, exports, 
and features of Ihis kind, which would be so arranged with illustrations that the 
pupil would lie able to fix these thoughts well in his mind and use them in after 
life with intelligence and advantage to himself and the industry of agriculture. 

I would ask that this text-book should he furnished through the General Govern¬ 
ment, under the direction of the Department of Agriculture, to be used in the 
country and village district schools and in as many town and city schools anu 
colleges and universities as possible. , 

I would also advocate a more generous government aid to State agricultural 
pollhges and experimental stations, that their usefulness might be extended ana 
those institutions improved. 
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My views are that the tendency is, when the hoy arrives at the ageof maturity, to 
depart from the farm and seek employment in the city. There is nothing iu our 
school text hooks that would show to the fanner’s boy the nobility of his calling 
and the greatness of the enterprise that his father is engaged in; that the agricul¬ 
tural industry is the greatest of all industries in our country, and that there are 
mily one-hail of the people of the United States engaged either directly or indi¬ 
rectly in agriculture, producing the enormous amount of $4,000,000,000 of wealth 
perannum. Yet, alas! the farmer's boy, instead of being proud of his occupation 
seeks i o throw off the yoke, as he calls it, and take himself to the city to enjoy, as 
he calls it, city life, and get away from the drudgery of the farm. I must confess 
it is a great inducement for them to get away from the farm, for the hours are 
long and tedious, working from early dawn to dark at night, and often into the 
late hours of the night for a very small remuneration. He is deprived on the 
farm Of good clothing, of reasonable hours for leisure or pleasure, and has to be 
deprived of school to work on the farm during the busy times of seeding and 
harvest. 

q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you belong to any organization that advocates a 
change in the school system in your State?—A. Yes; I have the honor to belong 
to the Grain Growers' Association, composed entirely of wheat growers, and I 
have also the honor to be their president. We have them scattered in the wheat 
belt very extensively. We also encourage through this orgaiii, ation the erection 
of farmers'cooperative grain warehouses. We have a number c f these already 
in existence. We held a convention in Fargo a year ago last winter, and we had 
a great gathering there. The opera house was tilled from iellar to garret. We 
had very prominent men there to lecture to the farmers, among them was Mr. 
James.). Hill, president of the Great Northern Railroad, and he delivered a vory 
instructive lecture to the farmers. I must state here that in former years the 
farmer looked upon Mr, Hill as one of his worst enemies; now, from his meeting 
with them at these public meetings and talking to them, the farmers seem to have 
changed their views to a great extent, and they look upon Mr. Hill to-day as the 
friend of the farmer. 

q. (By Senator Kyi.k.) For the record, state what is his official capacity.—A. 
He is president of the Great Northern Railroad, 
q. And of the Northern Pacific also?—A. I do not know about that, 
q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has the course of study that you suggest been 
introduced into your schools';—A. It has not been introduced so far. Strange to 
say. in our count ry schools farming is scarcely mentioned. There is nothing in 
the schoolbooks to encourage a boy and to show him that he is a member ol the 
great agricultural class, and hence there is nothing to stimulate him or train his 
mind to look on the occupation of his father as being honorable, just, and above 
suspicion. 

q. (By Senator Kylk.) You speak of the tendency of young men to leave the 
farm when they come to their majority; is that tendency increasing, do you 
think?—A. It is increasing; 1 am sorry to have to publicly announce that it is 
increasing. 

q. In your opinion, do they better their condition by leaving the farm?—A. In 
my opinion they do not. In my opinion they make matters worse. They seem to 
forget their training when they go to the cities, and fail to make for themselves a 
home, as they would have made if they had stopped on the farm. No matter how 
humble and degraded we are as farmers, we look with pride upon our home 
(though unfortunately very often we have a mortgage on it; I am sorry to have 
to confess that, but still we are in hopes of wiping that mortgage off) and we are 
ready to defend it with our lives. 

q. Now, you say If they had remained at home they would have acquired a 
home?—A. Yes. 

q. Whereas by going to the city they have failed to acquire a home?—A. Yes. 
q. Do you think it is possible for the farmer's son to acquire a home by reraain- 
nig on the farm?—A. Yes; for the reason that when the lather dies he oan not 
ciirry the soil away with him and naturally it must iielong to somebody, ami he 
will leave it to his son if he has but one, or divide it up among them if he has more 
than one. 

, 1 wished to bring out whether the opportunities of the young man to acquire 

is nome are as great as they were 25 or 80 years ago?—A. I do not know that the 
pportunities are as good. For my humble self, I thank my countiy for having 
.■Jt 16 ' 1 never owned a foot of land until my Government gave me a home- 
fr.rfii an< 1 own ^at yet and will leave that to my family; so there is a chance 
r the young man if he remains on the farm, 

i am not speaking particularly of the homestead. Suppose he has to buy his 
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U mostly logs, lumber; and minerals. Some common cattle are driven from these 
divisions and find a market in the blue-grass section. 

Q. Have you any mining interests in your State?—A. Considerable; yes, both 
in the western section and in the eastern. 

Q. Coal?—A. Coal mining, and some iron mining—principally coal, though. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Any petroleum?—A. Yes; there is some very profitable 
development in petroleum in those mountain regions. 


River. There is also a large field developed in the eastern part of the State, next 
to West Virginia. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Do you diversify your agricultural industry in Ken¬ 
tucky?—A. We do, to a very great extent. We grow corn, wheat, tobacco, hemp, 
barley, rye, oats, blue grass, orchard grass, timothy, and com. and around our 
cities we have quite a section given over to potato growing. We revolutionized 
the seed-potato business there. About 20 years ago, when I was agricultural 
editor—a young agricultural editor—I heard of a system in vogue near our city 
that was new to me, and no one else had ever heard of it, and it never had been 
written up. I got into a buggy and went out to investigate it, and I found a 
couple of Germans there growing potatoes. They could beat everybody. Their 
potatoes were superior iii appearance: they were 10 days or 2 weeks earlier; 
there was a different growth of vine, and yet they were the same variety that was 
well known then, one of those early varieties, the Early Rose." I investigated 
their method and found that they were planting the immature seed instead of the 
mature seed. They would dig up part of their potatoes—the Early Rose would 
ripen with us in July—and expose them to the sun fora while and then put them 
in a shady place, and then take them and cut them up and plant them again right 
in midsummer, say the 1st of August. By the time the frost would come the 
tubers would be about one-third grown, and the frost would kill the vines. 
They would then take them up. and the next spring they would cut them up and 
plant them again. No one else did that. These Germans would always be in the 
market and ship north 10 days earlier than any other growers. I could not account 
for their success in any other way except that the potato is not a seed. The seeds 
of a potato are grown in the ball on top of the plant. The potato itself is not the 
seed; it is a tuber, an enlarged root only. The only theory by which I could go 
(then there had lieen no scientific, investigation) was that when the seed formed 
the root itself was ready to go into decay, and therefore if you kept that from July 
on to the next spring there was so much decs' 


on to the next spring there was so much decadence that it was not as vigorous as 
the root would be if taken up and planted again and perpetuated without making 
the seed. That was the only theory there seemed to be about it, and I advanced 
that theory and had a great deal of discussion about it ; but I predicted then that 
whilst thousands of barrels of potatoes were shipped in from western New York 
and Michigan to our section the discovery would revolutionize the business, and 
that seed potatoes would go the other way. This prediction I lived to see verified. 
For a great, many years they have grown seed potatoes and shipped them to the 
North, and they never let them get over one-third of their growth. Now, if you 
plant a whole potato of this second growth there will only one shoot come from 
it. If you plant a matured potato where the vine has been allowed to mature, a 
bunch of plants will come up. The vines of second growth will come up as thick 
as your finger in rich land, and will produce from a to 8 tubers instead of 8 to a 
dozen, and of the 5 or 8 nearly every one will be merchantable. They are smoother, 
rounder, and some 10 days earlier. The discovery revolutionized our potato 
growing there, and made Jefferson County a very large potato-growing county. 
The seed goes North thence instead of coming South. All around our cities they 
grow a good many potatoes. They all used this second-crop seed. The only 
change they have made in the method is that now they take the potatoes up in 
July and hold them in cold storage until the next year to plant for second crop 
instead of planting the tubers of the same year. 


i uiiiiliuri 


tucky has always been celebrated for its stock. For many years we held the rec¬ 
ord for the fastest horses, the best whisky, and the most tobacco. 

Q. Do yon include cattle?—A. Cattle. We had the largest herds of cattle, but 
in later years wo have been outdistanced by the West, We are, however, keep¬ 
ing up our interests and still have some of the finest Shorthorns, Jerseys, Here- 
fords, Polled-Angus, and Holsteins. Kentucky is the headquarters for a breed of 
horses jhat we are establishing—an American breed. General Castleman and 
nr 
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last 10 years—the American saddle horse. We have got it to the front, and we 
are largely sustained by Missouri and Illinois, and nearly all the States have taken 
them and have herds of them. It is a resurrection of the old blue-grass saddle 
horse that was famous in the 40's and 50's. You could get on Ills back and go 
with perfect ease anywhere. During the trotting fever this horse almost disap¬ 
peared from sight. We picked up tne-renmants of the breed and brought them 
together. We have now nearly 4,000 of them registered and are breeding now 
along certain lines to peroetuate that old Denmark strain in others. 

Q. Is that interest confined to any particular section of your State?—A. No; it 
is all over it, except in the mountainous region. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please describe that horse.—A. I wish I had some pho¬ 
tographs of him. One passed through here yesterday that it would have done 
you good to see. He came on the same train I did, by express. General Castle- 
man shipped him to New York to he sold there: and there were several others; 
a carload of them went through. They are vory stylish; they range up to 151 or 
16 “hands" in height; they have long slender necks; are usually of bay or brown 
or other deep rich color; the tail sets high; their limbs are dean; they have slop¬ 
ing shoulders and short backs, and are well ribbed. They are active, but not 
what you would call fast horses. They can rack along at a 3-minute gait—a good 
one; but they have a slower pace, the running walk, which we think is the best 
gait. 

Q. Are they light, steppers?—A. Light steppers; yes. They are nimble footed; do 
not move you in the saddle. I see a man go through town often on one of those 
horses at what we call the running walk, similar to the fox trot. He will go at a 
gait of 0 miles an hour, which can Ik* increased to 7 or N, and the man sitting in 
the saddle will go upon a perfect line. The horse's back does not bring him up 
and down at all; he moves horizontally. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that what is called racking?—A. No; the gait is 
not a rack. A rack is pretty much the same easy gait to the rider, but it is a lit¬ 
tle harder on the horse. We call a horse of that kind a single-footer. It is not 


such a good gait for a long distance, but it is nice to see. They do not like a rack 
in the East, because they want a jnlter there; they want a horse that trots. Our 
horse also has it good square trot. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are these horses trained for galloping?—A. Oh, yes; 
there are 5 gaits—the rack, the running walk or fox trot, the slow pace, the can¬ 
ter, and the square trot. The slow pace is not much used: it is somewhat of a 
gait on a good level road, but it is not much encouraged. We want the running 
walk, and the square trot, and the canter. 

Q. Are they so well trained there that by signal they will change from one gait 
to another?—A. Yes; the American saddle horse is quite intelligent , and they soon 
pick up those signs; and you can snap your finger or, according to the way you 
train them, press on the neck, and they will change the gait. 

Q. Is there a Morgan or a Hambletonian strain in them?—A. There is a Morgan 
strain introduced from 2 or i! sources; one through Blood's Blackhawk—that is 
from the old Green Mountain Blackhawk. We got that strain through Cabell’s 
Lexington, which is a pure Morgan horse, with Blackhawk strain. But the real 
foundation of the American saddle horse is the thoroughbred by selection. 

Q. That is English?—A. That is the English race horse; yes. The foundation 
in that line is tlie old horse Denmark, which was a 4-mile race horse. Ho had 
size, substance, and quality; all those things necessary. His progeny seems largely 
to have come through one of the sons. Game's Denmark—that is, the saddle qual¬ 
ities—and it is worth thousands and thousands of dollars to our State. Now, this 
strain of horses is lieing taken in the Eastern States more than they ever were. 
Ten years ago there was scarcely one used there at all, but we made an exhibition 
of them at the World's Fair, and from that time they have been in demand all 
over the country. Some of them have been exported. Missouri has taken a lead¬ 
ing part in the development of this horse, and Illinois stands scarcely second. 
Probably the greatest show horse in existence for style and beauty is ono of these 
American saddle horses, known as Chester Dare. He seems to put, his head right, 
up in the clouds. Among them are also many other great show horses. 

Q. Have you found that the admixture with the Morgan and Blackhawk strain 
has been a great improvement over the original thoroughbred?—A. Yes. I think 
its tendency is to give more substance and lasting quality. The mixture has proved 
very wise and profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. Kehnedy.) Do you get fancy prices for these horses?—A. Yes. They 
sell for—I am speaking of good specimens—from $500 to $8,000. It requires so 
much less to develop and train one than it does.a trotting horse. Of course, I do 
not want to discourage the trotting horse, ©nr State ip largely devoted to pro- 
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dncing trotters, and for those who want them they are a good horse; but for a 

E leasuro horse I think the saddle horse is far superior, because it is a good harness 
orse, too, and goes fast enough for any road we have when in harness. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are these horses trained on the farms where they are 
raised, or are they taken to villages and put under professional trainers?—A. The 
best specimens are usually bought by professional trainers and given their school¬ 
ing at the edge of some town where he has a stable and good roads. They are 
shown first at the county fairs. 

Q. Do not the young farmers get on to these methods somewhat and give some 
preliminary training to their colts?—A. A great many of them do; yes. I got a 
couple of them myself several years ago, and I got on to them and trained them 
to the gaits and sold them at very good prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) Yon say these make good driving horses?—A. They 
make excellent family horses, and also are excellent for pleasure driving. Per¬ 
haps they would not stretch out on the drive in New York and keep up with the 
horses the rich men drive there now in their races with one another. 

Q. Does the use of them in harness deteriorate their value as saddle horses at 
all?—-A. To some extent; yes. They are not quite so smooth after they are used 
much in harness. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you raise coach horses?—A. We raise more 
trotting horses. There have been some few coach stallions introduced of late. 

Q. (By Mr. Litoiiman.) How does the strain of horses produced in Kentucky 
compare with the horses of the Bellemeade farm at Nashville?—A. Bellemeadeis 
a thoroughbred breeding establishment. Our horses, I think, compare with any 
in the world. We have always kept up with the very best in that line, and we 
have now Mr. Whitney's celebrated horse, Hamburger, there on one of the Ken¬ 
tucky farms. The blue grass tends to the best development, I think, of the 
race horse. The water, the soil, and the grass all seem adapted to the race horse. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you many stock farms devoted to the raising 
of horses?—A. Yes; a good many. I could not tell you how many; I could not 
even guess the number, but it is in the hundreds, and the industry is more or less 
carried on on nearly all of the farms through the better part of the country. 

Q. By the small fanners?—A. Yes; they have the mares and they breed to good 
horses and they develop the colt; and one occasionally will strike it, like a miner, 
and make his mark on 1 or 2 horses; but most of them, I think, lose money by it 
where they do not go into the business regularly. They lose their heads. They 
pay too much and the returns are not what they expect, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say about earnings of capital 
employed in agriculture compared—say, with 50 years ago?—A. Of course, you 
understand that in the aggregate we produce products of more value than we did 
liecause we have a larger aggregate capital employed: but, acre for acre, I do not 
know whether wo produce more wealth to the owner now than we did. I doubt it. 

Q. Is capital employed in agriculture as profitable as employed in other lines of 
business?—A. Our people think not. I am inclined to their way of thinking. 

Q. Can yon give a reason why it should not be?—A. I hardly know how to 
account for it. I think I might raise a controversy by stating it. but my opinion 
is that agriculture has not had some of the advantages of legislation that manu¬ 
facturing and some other lines of business have had. 

Q. In what particular?—A. Well, in tariff legislation, for instance. I am 
inclined to believe—I am not an extreuiest on that point—but I am inclined to 
believe that the tendency of protection lias been not toward the agricultural 
classes 

Q. Does that result from the fact that agricultural products are exports and 
that therefore the price is fixed abroad, or does it result from any internal condi¬ 
tions?—A. I am not by any means an extremes!. While 1 have been an agricul¬ 
turist I have always been in favor of reasonable encouragement being given to 
other lines of business, believing to some extent in the principle that the estab¬ 
lishment of factories help the farmers around them and within reach of them. I 
am inclined to think with my people that Congress has gone a little too far in 
most instances, but I do not know whether I am right or not. I do not pretend to 
say. But thin legislation has had a depressing effect on agriculture, according to 
my way of thinking. 

Q. In what way?—A. The whole line of tariff duties. _ 

Q. Does or does not the tariff duty help to increase the homo markets—A. 1 
have just stated that I believe it does to some extent. Now, whether that com¬ 
pensates for the other effects or not I do not pretend to say. I have not worked 
out that problem. I am very liberal on that point and if you can show it does, 
why, then, I am heartily, with you. 
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Q. (By Mr. Conger.) Can you point out or suggest any article in which addi¬ 
tional benefits or in which benefits might come to agriculture by the inaugura¬ 
tion of additional tariff duties? I understood you a few moments ago to say that 
in your opinion other lines of industry had received more encouragement than 
had agriculture in the way of these duties, and hence my question, Can you point 
out or suggest anything in which additional benefits or in which benefits might 
come to agriculture by the inauguration of additional duties?—A. From my own 
State I will take a single example. We are largely producers of tobacco. My State 
produces more than half of tne tobacco produced in America for export and for 
domestic consumption. Now, in the internal revenue the tax is placed heavily on 
tobacco. It is a luxury and that is considered all right, but it bears heavily upon 
our people because, to the extent that tobacco is taxed before being manufac¬ 
tured, the tax bears down upon the raw leaf. Now, we believe it is right to raise 
a good portion of the revenue from the tax on tobacco, but we have always asked 
that it be put down as low as possible, knowing that the lowor yon put it the 
better price the farmer will get for his tobacco. That is one way. Another is 
that the export tobaccos are very largely “regie' 1 tobaccos. You understand 
that the foreign Governments—the Italian, Spanish, and I believe the French— 
appoint an agent or sell the privilege to one syndicate (or one party, trust, or 
something) to supply all their tobaccos that are gotton from America. Well, 
they agree to furmsh’it at a certain price. They know what our range of tobacco 
is. They buy no other grades. Our people are absolutely at the mercy of these 
people as to the selling of that class of tobacco. They may put it in the export 
warehouses ready and the buyer may want it, but he is absolutely out of the 
market and there is nobody else to sell it to. Yon can not ship it to those coun¬ 
tries—you can not ship it and put it in a bonded warehouse there and sell to a 
manufacturer. It has got to go through this one hand. We endeavored to get 
relief through a bill introduced by Hon. .1. D. Clardv, of our State, who was in 
Congress three years ago, but he only got it through the lower House. Our object 
was,to see if something could not be done to get those countries to relieve us so 
that we would have the sales of that product in the open market. The question 
now is just simply, “What will you give us for it?” not •• We want this for it.” 
at all. They absolutely control the price, and there is no other bidder for that 
tobacco. They do not allow us free access to the markets of the Old World, or, 
I should say. all those countries, and we think that legislation along that line 
of investigation might result in something that would be a benefit to our section 
of the country; that would benefit Kentucky, Tennessee. Indiana, and the south¬ 
ern part of Illinois, and Missouri as well. They all grow that class of tobacco 
largely. . , , . , 

Our farmers also complain of the competition with foreign-grown hemp. My 
information is that manila, sisal, and jute are admitted free of duty. We grow 
hemp in the blue-grass country. We used to grow 31.000.000 pounds of hemp a 
year. Our product now is about 4,000.000 pounds. I do not think that all that 
falling off is due to the fact that we have to compete with foreign hemp, because 
Burley tobacco took up a good deal of the hemp land, as it grows on the same 
soil. But our fanners complain that they can not compete with the Sisal hemp 
and the Manila hemp or jute and jute butts, that are introduced freo of duty. 
They can produce aB much, but thev can not sell as much at a profitable figure. 
Hence they supply what is absolutely needed, about 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 pounds. 
The reduction from 31 ,000,000 pounds has not increased the price, but it has prob¬ 
ably kept the price from falling flat. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the Kentucky-grown hemp used for mostly?— 
A. There was not as much of it used at home as there should havelieen, perhaps, 
but it went to New York, Boston, etc., and was used for cordage there and for 
domestic twine. I think the demand was diminished by the invention of iron 
ties for cotton. The tow of a great deal of hemp was once used for making cheap 
twine and rope for binding wheat, for baling cotton, and also for the outside 
baling of the cotton, but it is not used for these purposes now. 

Q. Has there been some substitution of other materials for these uses?—A. There 
has been a substitution of the Sisal and Manila hemp, especially for the twine bind¬ 
ers, that has affected it undoubtedly, and jute is used for twine, jute butts for bag¬ 
ging—all admitted free. The Kentucky hemp was used at first for making the 
twine for binding wheat, but it has been superseded by the Sisal, out of which a 
cheaper twine is made, and to this I think is partly due the diminishing hemp 
acreage in Kentucky, affecting injuriously not only the farmer who owns the land, 
but the colored man who is tlfe main stay in its production and handling, l' 

the price is satisfactory the labor is well rewarded. , ... ... 

Q Are you aware that the wire grass d Wisconsin and Minnesota, which 
■mfii within a very few years was a waste product entirely, is now used for bind- 
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ing twine to a considerable extent, making a cheaper twine than can be produced 
here in imported material, however cheap?—A. I nave heard so, bnt I have never 
had any information on that subject. I say all these things affect the product of 
hemp to some extent, but I still think the chief cause of the decline in this 
industry is due to unjust discrimination against it in the tariff schedule. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to your State tax 
laws for raising the revenue for your State and for local purposes? Have you any 
suggestions to make in regard to amendments or changes for the farmers?—A. 1 
tkmk the law is sufficient, but the administration of it fails, or has heretofore, to 
bear equally upon farming lands and other property. The fanner’s land lies 
before the assessor. He knows how many acres, and he knows what neigh¬ 
borhood it is in, and what it is worth, and his land is very apt to “catch it” 
for about all there is in it; that is, it will be assessed, all of it, up to its full value 
for taxation. There has been a great deal of other property, corporate property 
and bank capital, things of that kind, invisible property, that has escaped; but 
investigations are largely bringing that out now, and the evil may be corrected. 
It may be that in time the law will work equally, and there will be no complaint 
about it. The answers I get on that point are that agricultural lands are bearing 
more than their just proportion of taxation. 

Q. How is your property valued for taxation?—A. Our rule is to value it for 
what it would bring at a fair voluntary sale. 

Q. Who does that?—A. The assessor, and he is looked after by the board of 
supervisors for each county, and then there is an equalization board of the State 
that looks after each county. Until recently our railroads have largely escaped 
taxation, but we are now getting them in the hands of our railroad commission, 
and there is not so much complaint on that score. 

Q. Is there any disposition on the part of the farmers of your State to move 
into other States to better their conditions?—A. Yes; for 10 or 15 yearn that tend¬ 
ency has existed to a considerable extent, they mostly moving West to cheaper 
lands. 

Q. Is thei'e any decline in the money value of your farm land per acre?—A. My 
information is that there is, that agricultural lands are not as valuable—that is 
to say, not as salable—as they were some years ago, 

Q. Why is that?—A. I take it that it is largely due to the improved purchasing 
power of the money. If you go back 25 years I think you will find that under 
the gold standard the number of dollars that the land would bring is less. Of 
course, the dollars will buy as much of any other product. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) About what is the price of good farm lands in your sec¬ 
tion, the average price per acre?—A. Our State varies so in the character of its 
soils that it would be very difficult to answer that question without confining 
myself to some locality. In the blue-grass section (where the value of the farm 
is considered rather than the value given to it by its beauty or location), I would 
say from $80 to $80 an acre; approaching the towns, where you get the advantage 
of better schools and near markets, from $40 to $80 an acre. Fancy places will 
sell from those prices up to $150, according to improvements. In the western 
part of our State there are a few sections where the values will nearly equal those 
of the blue-grass section, hut in the majority of the counties agricultural lands 
can be had at from $10 to $20 an acre with moderate improvements. In the moun¬ 
tain section the amount of timber and the prospects of minerals on the land will 
contribute largely to the selling value of the land; and no one could estimate, 
until he should know by the geological formation and character, what it would 
bring. 

Q. (By Mr. A'. L. Harris.) Is there any decline in the productive condition of 
your sou?—A. I do not think there is any very great decline, taking the whole 
State. 

Q. Do you maintain a rotation of crops?—A. I mean by rotation that we can 
keep np and have kept np the fertility to about what it was 80 years back. We 
increased our wheat yield by the use of some stimulants, phosphate, etc., and 
that, of course, gives a chance then to improve it by some leguminous crop. We 
are using stock pease for clover, and lately the Department of Agrionltnre has 
introduced a legume known as the Soy liean or Soja bean that our people are 
lieginning to like very much as a forage plant and as a renovator of the soil. It 
grows vigorously on poor land, and our experiments with it have been very satis¬ 
factory. It was introduced from Asia by the Department here. 

Q. Have you any organization among your agriculturists?—A. We have num¬ 
bers of organizations among the live-stock breeders, and recently I have endeav¬ 
ored to get fanners to organize county clubs. In fact, I have indicated to them 
that it would be of great assistance to the department over which I preside if they 
will do this, and I find that I do better if I go to a county where there is an organi- 
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zation. I have almost determined not to go among them until they are organized 
to hold institutes, because if I am backed by an organization of that kind, I get 
an audience all the time. Heretofore we have endeavored to hold institutes by' 
appointment of dates. Before my term they would appoint a series of meetings, 
giving about 3 days to a place, and when they went to the designated place they 
would find no one there, or may be 2 »r 3 people, or 8 or 4, or a dozen; but since 
then at all the institutes I have held I have had a fine attendance, because I have 
had the local backing of a club to work up interest. My plan, if I go to hold an 
institution, is to let the local club make the local arrangements, appoint a time 
that suits them, and make a local programme. We have an agricultural college in 
the State, and an experiment station contributed to by the Government here—and 
the professors go with me, my department paying expenses. At the institutes I 
sit at the table with the presiding officer. I am pretty good at condensing, and I 
takedown what they say, catching all of the arguments pro and con on any of the 
subjects they bring up; then I write them all up and publish them in a supple¬ 
ment to an agricultural paper that I used to be connected with—I have no interest 
in it now—and thus let the information out to the public generally. The Public 
Printer does the printing of the supplement . I send it out under an arrangement 
with this paper, and it goes to the paper’s Kentucky circulation. Then I buy about 
2,000 extra copies of that paper, and we have lists of names of persons, who are 
not subscribers, and in the poorer sections where they do not take so many papers, 
and send to all these people a free copy with this supplement in it. I find the 
plan works well, and I am stirring up a good deal of interest. I usually let the 
local managers make the local programme, because they know what thev want to 
talk about. I have these professors to answer them, and also I assign them sub¬ 
jects of their own; then I get all that is said published, and I have it back to the 
fanners in 10 days or 2 weeks. I believe tnat is the most, successful way of 


arousing a feeling and getting the farmers to read and study these subjects. 

Q. Is the interest in your institute work growing?—A. It is growing; yes. 

(J. You spoke of your experiment station. Phase state, if yon will, the advan¬ 
tage the farmer derives from the experiment station.—A. The experiment station 
is under the direction of Professor Scovell, a very competent man, and he, by 
going out to these institutes and mixing with the farmers, finds out where the 
leaks are und where they want to improve, and also keeps in touch with the Agri¬ 
cultural Department here, getting the newer varieties of seeds and plants that are 
introduced and things of value (like these I leans, for instance). He tests these 
things and tests ail kinds of fertilizers also, has Iris alternate rows without ferti¬ 
lizer and with it, and he gives his opinions and the results of his experiments in 
bulletin form. These are sent free to the farmers, and then they find out what is 
the matter sometimes. VYe have also a professor of entomology and agrostology 
and geology there, and they go along and find out what the people want, and I 
get the information back to them in the way above described. By experimenting 
Professor Scovell shows them what is lacking in the soil. Sometimes he shows 
where there has been a failure in the uso of fertilizers. Ho finds some man who 


has been following the wrong course and another who has secured no results. 
He tells them what the trouble is and how to remedy it. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) You spoke of the Soy bean; is it used as a food, and is 
it nourishing?—A. It is not used as human food. Some jieoplo have eaten it, but 
it has a ranker taste than most people like; but it is very fine for stock. We sow 
it after the last plowing of corn and we turn the hogs in after the plant grows 11 ) 1 , 
and they eat it all up; they like it very much. We cut it for hay and it makes a 
good hay for cattle. We think the right variety is fine hay for cattle and horses. 

Q. Yon do not plow it down to ennch the soil?—A. We do that also—turn it 
under. It is a great nitrogen gatherer. It opens up the soil, loosens it up. and 
they say it is equal to clover. Of course, we know that red clover has no supe¬ 
rior, blit it will not grow in onr country any more. An insect or something has 
gotten in that kills it. Yon get a good stand in the spring, and in the fall you 
nave no clover. Someone claims it is a little maggot that gets into the root and 
kills the plant. They expect tho clover to he good the next year, and when next 
year comes they will have none there. There is no enemy to the Soy bean, and it 
is a rank grower. In fact, some of the varieties grow so rank that nothing can 
be done with them. They can not cut them, and they can not turn them under— 
there is too much of them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your agricultural college well supported by tin' 
farmers?—A. It is getting to lie very well indeed; yes. The number of student" 
now is about 800, of which 7 take the agricultural course alone. 

Q. Do the graduates of your agricultural college return to the farms?—A. A 
good many of them. I have heard of quite (^number of them going to other p«>' 
suits after they got back, but I know quite a number of young students there whw 
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are on the farms now and have made very intelligent farmers. They are the 
entering wedge for better fanning, I think, in our State. I am a great advocate 
of training farmers in the direction of farming, 

Q. Has there been any reduction in the cost of transportation in your State by 
railroad or otherwise in the last few years?—A. Since 1895 there has been an 
increase of freight rates of from 10 to 30 per cent. Perhaps a general avorago 
increase of 131 per cent would lie a correct statement. In passenger rates there 
has been no change. Complaints of discrimination are numerous, and very few 
points are without complaint of high rates. The railroads justify the increase 
by a claim that commodities are worth more money in the markets and should 
for this reason l»ear a greater carrying charge. This statement is based upon 
information given me by our State railroad commission. 

Q. What is tlio condition of the public roads in your State?—A. In our Bluo- 
grass section we liavo excellent roads made of broken limestone rock. They are 
very fine. That is an up and down country, hilly, or nicely rolling, but the roads 
aro good. 

Q. Are they toll roads?—A. They were toll roads, but nearly all are free now. 
In the lower part of the State, where they have not the material to make pikes, 
the roads are bad. They are just ordinary dirt roads. There is some little 
improvement that has begun there, and we look for better roads and better 
bridges. I give attention to the roads in all my institute work. The discussion 
on the subject is a reminder—not that I expect to do much good myself. Locally 
it wakes them up and makes them think about the question, and they ure chang¬ 
ing the system of keeping up the roads. 

y. Have you any legislation to suggest on the subject, of good roads?—A. My 
opinion is that roads kept up by taxation and road supervisors are better than 
those maintained by tho “call out the hands’ 4 system, as they call ii. 

y. Have you a road commission?—A. Some counties have commissioners, but 
there is not a State commission. 

y. In thoso counties where they have a commission is there improvement?—A. 
Yes; they are making better roads, for tho reason that the commissioner studies 
the subject and he does not just go and scratch around to comply with the law. 
and, as a consequence, he works to improve one bad place permanently for 1 year 
and the next year he will go to another one: but under the old system the resi¬ 
dents would be called out at a time when the bad holes were passable. Then they 
would scratch around a little and they would never come back again. The whole 
system, I think, was bad. 

y. You may state how this commission raises its funds to improve the roads.— 
A. The funds aro raised by a county tax, but I believe in most of the counties tho 
magisterial district in which the tax is paid controls the fund. It can be expended 
only in that district. They have different laws in different counties. I am not 
familiar with them. 

y. Is your road improvement macadam?—A. Only in tho limestone section. 

y. Have you gravel in other portions of the State?—A. Not much. In some 
localities it exists. There are deposits of the finest gravel in the vicinity of 
Paducah. 

y. You may state, if you please, what the school age of children in your State 
is?—A. That is a subject I did not expect to be asked upon. _ Our school trustees 
are required to ascertain the number of children in each family from 6 to 30 years 
of age. 

y. What is the percentage enrolled in schools?— V. The total number ill tho 
State is about 80 per cent of the children. 

Q. Is your common-school system sufficient for the educational needs of the 
farmer?—A. I would suggest for rural sections that the system should embrace 
something that bears upon agriculture, give the children a love for the occupation, 
make children believe that they are growing up to bo farmers, keep them from 
leaving the farms, and make them realize that they might to understand more 
about that subject than their fathers do or grandfathers did. 

y. Is your school system discussed in your fanners' institutes?—A. No; we 
have never discussed that in our farmers' institutes. Wo have educational insti¬ 
tutes. Tho superintendent of public instruction holds institutes in the counties 
upon educational subjects, but I do not know whether or not he takes up the ques¬ 
tion of agricultural education. 

Q. What is the condition of your schoolhonses?—A. Fairly good; they are 
improving. 

y. Is the qualification of your teachers good?—A. As good, I think, as they are 
in other States, We endeavor to have them good. 

.9- Have you a higli-school system in the country?—A. I think not: only in the 
cities and towns and larger villages. 

668a—-52 
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Q. Your children in the country have no opportunity to secure the benefits of 
a high-school course?—A. Not unless they move into the cities or towns near to 
them. If they do not reside in the cities or towns, they pay tuition if they attend 
high schools there. A good many of our farmers have moved into Louisville and 
other cities and towns m the State to get the benefit of the high schools for their 
children. I might say right there that- there is a tendency of the landowners in 
my State to leave the land in the hands of tenants and drift to cities. They go to 
Lexington or Louisville and other cities, leaving the farm, which they rent out. 
Some of them rent a house, but most of them buy houses in the cities. I do not 
like that tendency; but, of course, it is pursued because of the advantages of the 
schools and churches, and also because of the lack of household help in the 


country. 

Q. Have yon good local high schools?—A. I think so; yes. Nearly every county 
has one or more graded schools, including the high-school course. 

Q. Have you free schoolbooks?—A. No. 

' Q. You have a free-school system?—A. Yes; we have a free-scliool system. 

Q. Supported by taxation?—A. Yes. I think our State provides that if the 
scholar is not able to buy the books, they will lie supplied. Each county, through 
the county judge, may expend $200 annually for books for indigent children. 

Q. Who teaches the colored schools?—A. Colored teachers. They are very 
efficient. . , . , 

Q. You consider the colored school as efficient as the white school?—A. I think 
it is equally as good up to the point where they get. to the high school. 

Q. How is your school fund raised, and how is it distributed?—A. It is raised 
by taxation. All taxes for school purposes go into a common fund and the money 
is drawn out per capita. The colored pupils get the same as the white pupils. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in your State?—A. We have; yes. 

Q. Is it satisfactory?—A. Yes; it is under the direction of the director of the 
experiment station. He is the official that sees that the law is enforced, and I 
think he was complaining the other day that the auditor had declined to or had 
beeh lax in furnishing him the means of going ahead with it. but he thought it 
would all be fixed up. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to a national pure-food law?— 
A. I am rather inclined to believe that the law should be national rather than 
State, because State lines are so uncertain nowadays, and interstate laws are such 
that the rights of a citizen of one State to do business in another State are so mixed 
up that we sometimes fail to find protection from a State law, because everybody 
outside lias a right to do certain tilings under the national laws. 

Q. Where would you lodge the authority to execute the law?—A. It would 
have to bo lodged in the Federal courts. 

Q. Imean the initiatory. Would you place it in the Agricultural Department?-- 
A. For agricultural products, perhaps; but I see no reason for this in regard to 
drugs or food products generally. 

Q. Have you any law to prevent the spread of disease among animals?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it sufficient?—A. That question is under the State board of health. He 
has a veterinary assistant. I think another trouble comes in there, that we can 
not enforce the law properly for the reason that the shipper from another State 
has certain rights under the Federal law that we can not projierly regulate by a 
State law. That subject ought to go to the Federal authorities perhaps. 

Q. Do you think there should be a Federal law?—A. Yes. 

Q. For local safeguards, would it not be proper to have it under your depart¬ 
ment instead of the board ot health?—A. In case of diseases of live stock, the 
live-stock people would know lietter what to do than the regular physicians. 
Stockmen apply to me in my department for remedies for diseases, and I have to 


better to let it go under the agricultural departments in the States. 

6. Is there anything that has not been touched upon that yon wish to state?- 
A. I wanted to say in reference to the last question that the appropriation for 
my department would have to be increased or else it would detract from other 
work. The appropriation for our agricultural bureau is $13,000 a year, and out 
of that the salaries of the commissioner and his assistants are paid. All his 
printing expenses are charged up to this fund. There is not enough left in the 
department at present to undertake to regulate diseases among live stock. Ot 
course it is quite an expensive thing to go and destroy a herd of cattle, for 
instance. We tried that once in our State, and tlio value increases very largely 
when you go to take them for public purposes and destroy them. 

Q. Has the board of health authority to destroy diseased stock and compensate 
the owner?—A. It has. That is where the trouble comes in: they get to be too 
valuable when you destroy them. A runty calf that is killed on the railroad 
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sometimes becomes a very fine high-blooded animal, pedigreed. We have to 
watch these points. I do not think there is anything else I could suggest. The 
people might be encouraged to improve the villages of the laboring men and 
make them more attractive. I believe I have been over that point. In our State 
we have the difficulty of having colored labor. We can not go ahead with the 
conditions that exist, and do what we would if they were all white, because the 
colored laborer when he gets his money and accumulates property feels just like 
one of us, and is entitled to a good deal of consideration as far as he goes; but it 
is impossible for people who have known and owned them as slaves to recognize 
that there is an equal social position for them. In some sparsely settled jiarts of 
the country, where there are not enough of them to make a village of their own, 
we can not take them in and make them a part of the community like we could 
if they were white people, even if they wore lower in education than the majority. 
It is a very difficult question. I have great sympathy for the negro, and I am 
willing to do everything I can to elevate him; and if I find a community of them 
trying to farm and be independent, I am going to hold institutes among them and 
for them, and do what I can to improve their condition in that way. 

Q. Did your reference to the average wage apply to the colored labor as well as 
the white labor?—A. Yes; it applies to all labor employed. The colored laborer 
gets as much as the white if he does as much. 

Q, Is the colored laborer as efficient as the white laborer?—A. He is not quite 
as reliable. You will find sometimes that one colored man is worth a dozen 
whites of the kind that you find; but these German laborers are worth more, and 
get a little more wages than the average colored man, there being exceptions to 
the rule, of course. 

Mr. Clarke. I wish to call the witness's attention again to the duties on hemp. 

1 nnderstood him to inquire if there is a duty, without expressing any informa¬ 
tion or knowledge himself. (Here Mr. Clarke read the hemp schedule of the 
tariffs of 1894 and 1897:) 

DUTIES ON HEMP. ETC. 

“Hemp-seed oil, 10 cents a gallon; same in 1890, 1894. and 1897. Hemp and 
tow of hemp, $20 a ton; hemp hackled, known as line of hemp, $40 a ton; same 
under tariff of 1894, $40 a ton; tow, $10 a ton. Cables and cordage made of hemp, 

2 cents a pound; tariff of 1897. Threads, twines, or cords, made from hemp 
yams not finer than 0 lea, or number, 10 cents a pound; finer than 5, three-fourths 
of a cent for each additional number. Single hemp yams, not finer than 5 lea, 
1 cent a pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, tariff of 1897; same in tariff of 1894, 
35 per cent ad valorem. Single yarns in gray, not finer than 8 lea, 7 cents a 
pound; finer than 8 and not finer than 80, 40 per cent ad valorem; above 80,15 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The Witness. Yes; I forgot what the duties were. I used to grow hemp, but I 
do not remember what the duties were then. It is, as I said before, the importa¬ 
tion of manila, sisal, and jute free of duty that, kills hemp-growing in Kentucky. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) You think the culture of hemp in Kentucky would lie 
likely to be increased if the tariff were more protective?—A. Yes; I think it 
would; it would become more profitable. 

Q. Is the crop sufficiently profitable to supplant other crops in case the fanners 
had a domestic market?—A. I think that would naturally lie the consequence. 
I do not mean to say by that that I would advocate a very high duty, because it 
might be putting a burden upon some one else for the benefit of our people,.which 
we do not ask. I am only for a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) If the Constitution follows the flag and the United 
States statutes at large follow the Constitution.and you have free heuip from the 
Philippines, what is the condition of Kentucky hemp raisers?—A. I do not want 
to be led into a political discussion. I am an agriculturist. 

Q. You have raised hemp; what is your idea practically if the whole product 
of those insular dependencies, the raw material, comes in free?—A. Hemp now, 
with a poor crop, in our State is soiling at 5 cents a pound, or rather $5 a hundred. 
That means 112 pounds from the brake. The kinds you spoke of como in compe¬ 
tition with our hemp. The removal of that duty and the introduction of the 
manila hemps free has certainly tended to lower the price. Our fanners can not 
grow hemp at $4 a hundred. We grow only 4.000.000 or 5.000.000 ponnds of hemp 
now. I think the production would he increased at $5. It is profitable at $5. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke, ) From a purely agricultural standpoint, is hemp a desira¬ 
ble crop to raise?—A, Very, indeed. It leaves the ground clean and in fine shape 
for any other crop. It cun succeed itself for several years. It takes very little 
Atom the soil, being cut before seed ripens. 
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Q, Then if tariff conditions can be arranged so as to afford it substantially equal 
protection with other agricultural products, it is your opinion that the farmers 
of Kentucky would increase their crop of hemp rather than diminish it.—A. It 
is; yes. If we could be guaranteed the present price even, the product will 
increase and the colored labor employed would be better paid. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything else to state?—A. Nothing. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinuton, I). O.. Fibruart / lit , lnt / 1 . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY HAMMOND. 

Tile commission met at 10.15 a. in., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. 
Harry Hammond was introduced as a witness, and. being first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Q. (Bv Mr. Harris.) You may state your name, post-office address, and occu¬ 
pation, please.—A. My name is Harry Hammond; my post-office address is Beach 
Island, S. C.; my occupation is that of. you might say, a cotton grower—a super¬ 
annuated one. as I have given up pretty much of my work to my lxiys. 

Q. How long have you been so engaged?—A. All my life. I was brought up 
on a cotton plantation. ... 

O. Have you held any position in the Government or State connected with agri¬ 
culture?—A. I commenced work as professor of natural sciences in the University 
of Georgia, and gave it up for. a more profitable thing-taking charge of one of 
my father's plantations. 1 came back after Appomattox and found everything 
broken to piece*, and have been trying to pick up the pieces ever since. I have 
stuck close to home, having a large family. 

I was supervisor of one-third of the State for the Tenth Census. I wrote the 
article on cotton culture for South Carolina, and have since written two chapters 
on cotton culture and the humllingof cotton products for Bulletin 38 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on cotton planting, also for the agricultural 
department of South Carolina the Hand Book of the State. 

Q. Yon may state, if you please, what is the condition of labor and capital 
employed in agriculture in your State and in the South generally, if your infor¬ 
mation goes that far. As you have " a plan of inquiry " before you, you may take 
up the subject as there outlined and treat each subject as fully as you desire.—A. I 
have some notes here which I will refer to. I have followed the questions in the 
topical plan i if inquiry. 

First, as to the number employed in agriculture during the last 50 years. Ot 
course that is a statistical question to be answered from the returns of the Cen¬ 
sus. By the Ninth Census, 30 percent, of the population in South Carolina; in the 
Tenth Census, 30 per cent; in the Eleventh Census, 30 per cent. There has been 
a falling off. therefore, in the number employed. In Hammond Township, where 
I reside, a purely agricultural community, or almost, so, we had between the 
Tenth and Eleventh censuses no increase in the population; in fact we had a 
decrease of several hundred. The population lias moved to town, and tile move¬ 
ment continues. In (lie last year, t'.HM, 5 families moved. They are selling or 
renting their places in the township. 

Comparative condition of agricultural labor: There are very few white agri¬ 
cultural laliorers. They have gone into other occupations. The body of the 
negro laliorers live from hand to mouth on daily or weekly wages, and that is 
especially true of the women, who only work during certain seasons of the year at 
cotton picking and cotton hoeing. 

The effect of improved machinery on labor: The reaper and mower anil cot¬ 
ton planter have displaced a great deal of labor. The more skilled and reliable 
laixirers get an increase of say, 35 per cent over common labor. hut that advance 
does not make up for the wages formerly paid to cradlers, hay cutters, and cotton¬ 
seed sowers. The last, named occupation called for more laixirers. The cradlers 
were paid more than double for the same work than is paid now. The old hand 
laborers were paid more than double for the work that is now done by machinery. 

I would like to say in regard to that, that our State has petitioned the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in Washington to have a division of mechanics. It won 
extraordinary thing, which I can show to the commission if they care about it, 
how very small the amount of new machinery that has been brought in in the last 
30 years for the use of agriculturists is. I dp nbt know of any improvement that, 
has been introduced except the coni harvester and shredder. And, as all the other 
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industries in the world are making their great boom now on mechanical improve¬ 
ments, agriculture which is in depressed condition stands as much in need of them 
as another; but we have no general center from which information in regard to 
these things can be disseminated. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is not the reason for that condition the fact that you 
do not raise the same agricultural products in the South as are raised in the West 
and middle States, and that you do not require the harvester and shredding 
machine?—A. We have all these, but we want a great deal more in the way of 
agricultural improved machinery than we have. There are a great many things 
that could lie done. The fact of the business is, that little has been done for the 
whole of the United States. The want is not. peculiar to the South, but extends 
to the country at large. I prepared a paper for our club on that subject, and 
there are some extraordinary statements in it. 

Q. I am surprised by your statement on that point.—A. You have hut to refer 
to the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and jou will see the whole 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have a paper prepared upon that subject,?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to submit that to the commission as a j)art of yonr testi¬ 
mony?—A. That paper I prepared for our local agricultural society. I happened 
to come across it. It was done some years ago, but it is true to-day. The pre¬ 
amble is as follows: 

(Beading:) “ Whereas agriculture is neither a science nor an art, but an indus¬ 
try, and the physical basis of an industry is the mechanical devices and appliances 
which render its prosecution practicable and profitable, the prosperity and prog¬ 
ress of the industry being largely dependent upon the increasing effectiveness of 
such inventions and devices. The records of the great industrial revolution which 
set in during the latter half of the last century, and has continued to the present 
day, gaining in force year by year, bears ample testimony to the correctness of 
this statement. Erase fro in history the names and works of Hargreaves, Arkriglit, 
Crompton, Cartwright, Dary. Watt, Stevenson, Siemens, Bessemer, Edison, and 
their fellows, and the foundation of the great industrial advances in manufactures, 
mining, and transportation, with the stupendous additions they have made to the 
world's wealth and population, would he removed. The mechanical inventions 
of Toll, Whitney. Ransoms, Manning, Hussy. McCormick, and Pitts have created 
a new agriculture that has filled the earth with a plenty undreamed of before. 
The single invention of the cotton gin has made it. for the first time, possible to 
clothe the whole human race, and has established an extensive culture which has 
done more to stimulate the commercial activity of the world than any heretofore 
undertaken by man. 

•• But interest and progress in the mechanics of agriculture seem to belong to 
a period that is past. The gin is more than a century old. Cultivators, horse 
hoes, and seed drills were used in this country before the Revolution. Steel hoes 
were manufactured and sold cheaper in 1831 than they can ho bought for to-day. 
It is more than a generation since the American reapers, mowers, and thrashers 
took the first prizes at the Paris International Exposition of 1855, and since 144 
bushels of wheat per hand was cut and thrashed daily on the Huffman ranch in 
California, a performance which could not he excelled, even if equaled, by the 
implements and machinery now in use. The period of greatest prosperity and 
development in agriculture was during the golden decade of 1850-1800. The 
increase in the value of farm implements and machinery in those 10 years was 
(12 per cent, hi the two succeeding decades, notwithstanding the growth of the 
population, the vast areas of fresh lauds brought under cultivation, and the 
enormous additions to the agricultural products of the country, the increase in 
the value of the implements and machinery employed on farms barely equaled 
the increase of the single decade preceding. The value of agricultural imple¬ 
ments manufactured in the United States increased 150 per cent between 1850 and 
1860 (we wrre supplying the trade of the world), between I860 and I8T0 the 
increase was only 122 per cent, and between 1870 and 1880 it fell to 75 per cent. 
The manufacture of farm implements lias fallen more and more into the hands 
of large concerns, which have bought out smaller ones, and hold a monopoly of 
the business. One company, a harrow trust, lias in recent years bought up 21 
other companies and advanced the price of their products as much as ill per cent. 
These trusts possess themselves of every new patent, holding it for their exclusive 
use, or what is worse, suppressing it, to avoid the additional expense of new and 
improved models. Experts declare that it would pay many manufacturers to 
give away their machines for the profit to be found in selling duplicates of parts 
that break or wear out from faulty construction. Side by side with the growth 
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of combinations among the manufacturers of farm machinery, the subdivision of 
farms has proceeded. The rural blacksmith has disappeared and the small farmer 
is left to contend single-handed with the gigantic corporations from whom alone 
he can obtain his tools. It might be thought that the numerous agricultural 
departments, colleges, and experimental stations, endowed so largely by the Fed¬ 
eral and State governments, would strengthen the hands of the farmer in this 
exigency. But this is far from being the case. Among tho491 officials employed 
in 1892 in the 61 colleges and 52 experiment stations in the United States, there 
were 2 machinists employed in the specialty of beet sugar, 1 civil engineer, and 1 
other engineer, only 5 altogether who were concerned with the mechanics and 
engineering of agriculture. Of the thousand and onecourses of instruction given, 
only about 0 per cent appertained to the wide domain of the mechanics of agricul¬ 
ture. Looking back of the reports of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Since 1891, no mention of a hoo is to be found for 80 years; of a plow for 17 years; of 
a reaper for 10 years; of a planter for 18 years; of a roadfor 19 years; of implements 
and machinery for 15 years, unless it lie a machine for testing the strength of bind¬ 
ing twine or an apparatus for stripping cocoons or spraying poisons. That inven¬ 
tions and improvements in these lines arc of great importance every farmer knows 
full well from sad experience. That such improvements are being constantly 
attempted is shown by the records of the Patent Office. In the list of patents and 
inventions for the three months ending June 30,1893 , 25 improvements in plows 
and 21 in planters are entered. But the Agricultural Department, an offshoot 
from the Patent Office, appears anxious to obliterate all traces of its origin. Since 
1870 it has led in a new departure, devoting its energies to botany, entomology, 
ornithology, chemistry, pomology, microscopy, and other sciences, to the entire 
exclusion of agricultural, mechanics, and engineering." 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When was that paper written?—A. In 1894 at Beach 
Island, S. C. The entire lack of everything in agricultural machinery is very 
marked, and it is owing in a large part to the big concerns that take it up and do 
not care about farming improvements. 

ty Can you give ns the data on which these statements about agricultural 
machinery were made?—A. It will be found in the census reports, and in the 
reixirtsof the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. Yon have given percentages of the increase in agricultural machinery. Are 
these percentages based on the same basic figure—the same starting point—or are 
thev based on the new basis of each census?—A. On the new basis of each census. 

Q. Now, can you give the number of machines that were put forth in each 
census period?—A. Yes, the value of them. The census returns give the value. 

Q. Now. is it not a fact that the number and value were each larger from 1870 
to 1880 than they were from 18C0 to 1870 or from 1850 to I860?—A. No, not as large 
as from 1850 to 1860. In 1870 the percentage was somewhat larger, but from 1870 
to 1880 it fell off. 

Q. I am not talking about percentages, but numbers and values?—A. I am talk¬ 
ing aliout values. 

Q. And you persist in the statement that they are larger?—A. Yes, I persist in 
the statement. There is the census report; you may look to it. I may be mis¬ 
taken, I may have m Calculated it and made an arithmetical error, but the census 
is there to answer the question, 

Q. (By Mr. Farijchar.) What remedy do you proposo or where are you going 
to put this machinery? Do yon intend to bring the machinery into the experi¬ 
ment stations and show the advantages of labor-saving machines through the 
mechanics and engineers?—A. It is a very difixult thing to make out. You cun 
find generally there is a fault, but to rectify it is difficult. I should say the 
Department of Agriculture or, to go back in a certain degree to its parent, the 
Patent Office, should help in that line. Mr. Webster and Mr. Jefferson were both 
inventors. They established the whole thing for the improvement of agricultural 
machinery as much as for the dissemination of statistics, and I think that the 
thing ought to be looked into. What is practicable I may not say, but certainly 
when you are giving several hundred millions to the cause of war and 5,000,0W 
to the Department of Agriculture, it would not hurt to try and have experiments 
in the line of agricultural machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is not the machinery almost perfect so far as the agn 
cultural business is concerned now, and is not that one reason why it can not hr 
improved on?—A. No; it is far from being perfect. I saw an invention here that 
upsets the whole nature of plowing. It was made out in the Northwest—a plow 
that is followed by a roller to cftmpaet the soil in order to increase its capillarity 
and produce moisture. That is a new thing, but a thing the farmer will never 
hear of. If there is a bulletin written aliout 4t—if the Department of Agriculture 
has an increased appropriation for ita bulletins and will write the bulletin on the 
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subject and distribute it among the fanners—they will know something about it. 
As it is, not 1 in 10,000 ever hears of it, as the dealers in these things want to run 
on the same lines. In fact, dealers in machinery control the whole business. 
They want to keep up their old stock. 

Q. You think they would buy them up and suppress them?—A. Yes; I have 
known of such a course being pursued. I can not cite the case exactly, but I have 
heard of cases where dealers have suppressed machinery, and I believe they do. 
I have been told by agents engaged in selling machinery that there was more 
money in selling the duplicate parts than in selling the machines themselves. 
They make the machines cheap with the certainty of making the profits in repairs. 

The fourth question is as to the causes of the irregularity or labor. It is the 
inclination common to all men to avoid the primeval curse whenever they can. 
I believe this applies perhaps less to the negro agricultural laborer than to any 
others. His work is not heavy, and the continuation of the methods in vogue 
during slavery render it lighter than many other occupations, such as no work 
before sunrise or after sunset, with an hour at noon in the winter and 2 or 3 hours 
in the summer, and no work in very wet or very cold weather. The average 
labor day on the farm 1 have always found to be less than 8 hours. Nevertheless 
there are immense losses not to be foreseen or provided for. Such losses occur 
occasionally to employers of labor by reason of its irregularity. It often happens 
that the loss of a day results in the loss of a season's crop. It was argued before 
emancipation that this irregularity would render agriculture unprofitable if not 
impossible. While this anticipation has not been fully realized, the many far¬ 
mers who were bankrupted would with truth charge their failure largely to these 
causes. I lost, when I first started, 4rt acres of cotton by the refusal of the hands 
toworkon the4th of July. It was a political superstition that their rights as free¬ 
men would be taken away if they worked on the 4tli of July. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please explain how 1 day is so important?—A. I 
was planting 300 acres of cotton, and made all my arrangements and brought 
hands in to work out that 40 acres on the 4th of July. I went down and found not 
a man in the field. That was utterly unexpected on my part. A rain fell the 
next day, and the ground was covered with grass liefore I could get back to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You knew that the .Fourth of July was a national holiday 
then from away back, I suppose?—A. Yes; but we did not have many holidays 
with us. 

Q. Has it not been customary to observe the Fourth of July as a holiday in your 
section?—A. Oh, yes; but I will tell you what the negroes said—why it was unex¬ 
pected with me. I went down and found them sitting in the doors and I said, 
Why amt you men in the field to-day? They said they had been told that if they 
worked on the Fourth of July they could not prosecute a man who seduced their 
daughters. This is the comfort I got. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmann.) Is that the answer given to you or was it really a fact? 
Could you corroborate it from any other source?—A. That was the reply made 
to me. 


Q, Did you verify it from any other source?—A. Of course not. It was what 
had got out among them; how. I do not know. 

Q. That was pretty near to the close of the war?—A. That is true. 

Q. And before any general methods of education had been adopted in the South 
for the negroes?—A. Yes; they would not believe that now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Could yon have planned your work so as to avoid that 
loss if you had known they were unwilling to work?—A. If I had had that infor¬ 
mation I could, have planned it differently; but the refusal to work was totally 
unexpected. The same thing occurs now from various reasons. Expensive meth¬ 
ods have been adopted to remedy this evil. Farmers build numerous honses on 
their land for day laborers, so that, if one fails another may be secured. They 
have gardens, often rent pieces of land, allow firewood, and all that sort of thing, 
and the houses become pauper warrens. Women and children pick np a pre¬ 
carious living out of the assets of the community—fruit, fowls, game, and fish. 
Another method is to keep a commissary, and furnish supplies on credit. 
Although the profits charged are high, itis doubtful if the net gain to the employer 
amounts to much, as he often has to l>e repaid by work that he would not have 
paid cash for; and thiB notwithstanding the negro laborer very seldom shirks or 
repudiates his debt. 

Transient labor: There is none except in the vicinity of towns. There it is 
esteemed a great advantage to farmers and they always nave a full supply of day 
labor to draw on without any charges for its keep. You often see teams in the 
cotton-picking season driving to town daily and hack to transport cotton pickers. 

As to the average days employed in the year: A good negro laborer finds 
employment, and will work the year through except holidays for funerals and 
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society meetings, and a few days at Christmas. There is a deep-rooted desire to 
have their Saturdays, and they collect in crowds on that day at the store or in 
town. The average laborer works from 200 to 250 days in the year. 

As to the tendency to go to town, and the remedy: My section fnmishes no 
exception to the universal and increasing tendency of the rural population to 
drift toward the towns. The improvements in transportation, the daily mail, 
the telegraph, have mobilized country life. Country people who formerly were 
satisfied with their weekly paper, who went to town annually or semiannually, 
in some instances not more than 2 or 3 times during a long life, can now go 
quickly, safely .pleasantly, and cheaply several times a day. The mail once a day 
no longer satisfies them; they want free delivery twice a day. They want the 
morning telegrams from China, the Philippines, and the Transvaal. Besides, 
town life with better policing has become more secure. Cheap coal, cheap lights, 
convenient water supply offer inducements: society and amusements draw the 
young; the chance to speculate, to make a sudden rise in fortunes, to get in the 
swim attracts others. The wages of servants are fabulously high to the country 
laborer, and the rotation among them from one master to another gives all a 
chance sooner or later to try their fortunes, however little permanency there may 
bo in them. All these things, and many more of the same sort have acted and 
reacted between the town and the country, and the country has become permeated 
with tendencies to town life and the effort to imitate. 

It was predicted that the negroes would leave the cornfields and fill the towns 
in case of emancipation. That prediction has not been realized suddenly, as we 
anticipated it would be, but it seems to be approaching; it is working slowly and 
snrely. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What are the inducements to go to the town, tho 
practical inducements?—A. They are not any better off in town. Tho town and 
the country are all in the great struggle for tho fittest, and in that struggle the 
unfittest fail. That is all. There are more chances in town than anywhere else. 

Q> Are the wages in town so much higher than they are in the country?—A. 
The wages of agricultural lalsir is the same—that is to say, the agricultural lal>or 
that works in the fields immediately around town are the same that they are far¬ 
ther away. The wages for domestic servants and men in stores and for work of 
that sort are very much better. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarre.) Can you state the wages for domestic servants?— A. In 
the city of Augusta the wages of a housemaid will run anywhere from $8 to §15 per 
month; those of cooks, from §8 to §15; and those of house servants sometimes go 
as high as §20. 

Q. And you call thoso wages high?—A. Those wages are high in comparison 
with §8 to §12 on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you notice much of a return to the country of 
these migratory people from the city after they have experienced the dullness of 
work and everything else in the city?—A. They very seldom return. They shift 
from place to place, go from one town to another. There is a great mobility 
among the working population in that way. They go, for instance, to Augusta, 
then down to Savannah, and perhaps take a season in Charleston stevedoring. 
The better class of servants go to the winter resorts of the South and to the Rum¬ 
mer resorts of the North in the summer. They go backwards and forwards, and 
get very good wages. No; I see no return to country life. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbman.) Is that typical of the South any more than of the 
North?—A. It may not be. I do not know as to the North. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the statistics show that tBo urban population grows very 
Tapidly all over the country?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be a fact, then, that the same tendencies that produce that 
result in one section of the country would be likely to operate in the South?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do these colored people, where they have no knowl¬ 
edge through friends or otherwise of a job, take the risk of moving, simply, and 
settling down until a job comes to them?—A. Yes. It is astonishing to see how 
they go off all of a sudden. It has not been a month since I lost my cook. She 
just went off to a place she never had known or heard of liefore, on account of no 
fault with us, but to follow her husband, and she has lieen there now two months 
without any employment at all. One gets very tired of sitting down in the coun¬ 
try and seeing nothing but the humdrum of life there. One great cause is the lack 
of interest in country life. 

Farmers engage more in buying and soiling than in providing. Gardens and 
orchards and the various perquisites of country life are neglected. Fertilizers and 
implements are purchased wnich used to beinade at home. The same is true of 
work animals. We made nearly all of our agricultural implements on the plan- 
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subject and distribute it among the fanners—they will know something about it. 
As it is, not 1 in 10,000 ever hears of it, as the dealers in these things want to run 
on the same lines. In fact, dealers in machinery control the whole business. 
They want to keep up their old stock. 

Q. You think they would buy them up and suppress them?—A. Yes; I have 
known of such a course being pursued. I can not cite the case exactly, but I have 
heard of cases where dealers have suppressed machinery, and I believe they do. 
I have been told by agents engaged in selling machinery that there was more 
money in selling the duplicate parts than in selling the machines themselves. 
They make the machines cheap with the certainty of making the profits in repairs. 

The fourth question is as to the causes of the irregularity or labor. It is the 
inclination common to all men to avoid the primeval curse whenever they can. 
I believe this applies perhaps less to the negro agricultural laborer than to any 
others. His work is not heavy, and the continuation of the methods in vogue 
during slavery render it lighter than many other occupations, such as no work 
before sunrise or after sunset, with an hour at noon in the winter and 2 or 3 hours 
in the summer, and no work in very wet or very cold weather. The average 
labor day on the farm 1 have always found to be less than 8 hours. Nevertheless 
there are immense losses not to be foreseen or provided for. Such losses occur 
occasionally to employers of labor by reason of its irregularity. It often happens 
that the loss of a day results in the loss of a season's crop. It was argued before 
emancipation that this irregularity would render agriculture unprofitable if not 
impossible. While this anticipation has not been fully realized, the many far¬ 
mers who were bankrupted would with truth charge their failure largely to these 
causes. I lost, when I first started, 4rt acres of cotton by the refusal of the hands 
toworkon the4th of July. It was a political superstition that their rights as free¬ 
men would be taken away if they worked on the 4tli of July. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please explain how 1 day is so important?—A. I 
was planting 300 acres of cotton, and made all my arrangements and brought 
hands in to work out that 40 acres on the 4th of July. I went down and found not 
a man in the field. That was utterly unexpected on my part. A rain fell the 
next day, and the ground was covered with grass liefore I could get back to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You knew that the .Fourth of July was a national holiday 
then from away back, I suppose?—A. Yes; but we did not have many holidays 
with us. 

Q. Has it not been customary to observe the Fourth of July as a holiday in your 
section?—A. Oh, yes; but I will tell you what the negroes said—why it was unex¬ 
pected with me. I went down and found them sitting in the doors and I said, 
Why amt you men in the field to-day? They said they had been told that if they 
worked on the Fourth of July they could not prosecute a man who seduced their 
daughters. This is the comfort I got. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmann.) Is that the answer given to you or was it really a fact? 
Could you corroborate it from any other source?—A. That was the reply made 
to me. 


Q, Did you verify it from any other source?—A. Of course not. It was what 
had got out among them; how. I do not know. 

Q. That was pretty near to the close of the war?—A. That is true. 

Q. And before any general methods of education had been adopted in the South 
for the negroes?—A. Yes; they would not believe that now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Could yon have planned your work so as to avoid that 
loss if you had known they were unwilling to work?—A. If I had had that infor¬ 
mation I could, have planned it differently; but the refusal to work was totally 
unexpected. The same thing occurs now from various reasons. Expensive meth¬ 
ods have been adopted to remedy this evil. Farmers build numerous honses on 
their land for day laborers, so that, if one fails another may be secured. They 
have gardens, often rent pieces of land, allow firewood, and all that sort of thing, 
and the houses become pauper warrens. Women and children pick np a pre¬ 
carious living out of the assets of the community—fruit, fowls, game, and fish. 
Another method is to keep a commissary, and furnish supplies on credit. 
Although the profits charged are high, itis doubtful if the net gain to the employer 
amounts to much, as he often has to l>e repaid by work that he would not have 
paid cash for; and thiB notwithstanding the negro laborer very seldom shirks or 
repudiates his debt. 

Transient labor: There is none except in the vicinity of towns. There it is 
esteemed a great advantage to farmers and they always nave a full supply of day 
labor to draw on without any charges for its keep. You often see teams in the 
cotton-picking season driving to town daily and hack to transport cotton pickers. 

As to the average days employed in the year: A good negro laborer finds 
employment, and will work the year through except holidays for funerals and 
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Q. Are these houses located in groups, or distributed individually?—A. Dis¬ 
tributed as much as jiossible. The colored laborer likes to have a few chickens, 
a hog, and sometimes a cow, and be by himself. The colored people growl a little 
among themselves in a good-natured sort of way; the women do, and every man 
likes to lie by himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And still they would like to be near enough together for 
social purposes?—A. Yes; they have tneir social societies and their funeral benev¬ 
olent societies to bury them. They have a grand occasion on a funeral. 

Q. A former witness testified that he thought the building of laborers’ cottages 
somewhere near together, perhaps in little villages, in farming neighborhoods, 
would tend to make country life more attractive to them. What is your opinion 
about that?—A. Well, I suppose it would if they could be properly policed. It 
would have to be done on such a scale that they would be policed, something like 
they were under the old plantation system; I think they would prefer it, too. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would not such an arrangement tend to make the 
population moro permanent?—A. Possibly it might. You know the negroes have 
collected all around the towns, and the negro quarter around the towns now is as 
marked a feature in a Southern town as a Jews' ghetto anywhere in Europe; they 
have spread all around the towns, and they get along tolerably well there, but 
they have a police to keep the peace with them. 

Payment of rent in kind, formerly one-fourth tho corn, one-fifth the cotton, is 
passing out of practice. That system was taken from the Mosaic law. Money 
rents are generally paid at the rate of $2 an acre for average land, and more for 
the best quality, and is increasing. Crops on halves, the employer finding land, 
teams, implements, furnishing house, fuel, and garden, and 0110 -half the fertiliz¬ 
ers, is growing in favor. The perquisites of the labor are made up to the landlord 
in that labor is 54 per cent of the c<>tt<>n crop. and the additional security that the 
crop will be carefully gathered so as to bring full prices as first-class staple. That 
is an important item; the laborer gathers the crop. The cost of ginning, steam 
transportation to market, charges for insurance, and selling are shared equally, 
and are more than covered by the sale of the seed, the balance from this last add¬ 
ing a dollar or two to the share of the cropper. The land deteriorates rapidly 
where rented, but is kept up under the share system. 

Some advances and hens on growing and prospective crops are general. The 
largest landholders and planters are often bankers; the next largest are customers 
of the banks. Small proprietors and renters get advances from the cotton fac¬ 
tors, say, of §10 a bale, secured by lien or chattel mortgage. The cotton crop is 
grown on a credit of at least §100.000,000 annually, and if the credit system were 
abolished it would be materially reduced and the price increased. Meanwhile the 
cheap cotton furnished by credit is a vast advantage to the world at large, and 
incidentally to manufacturers, however injurious it may be to a certain class of 
substantial yeomanry who provide it. Attempts are made at every session of the 
legislature to repeal the lien laws, but the mercantile influences are too strong to 
allow that to be done. Formerly the small farmer was not infrequently raided 
under these lien law's, but, of recent years the law is seldom resorted to; the vic¬ 
tim, if there is one, has been trained to yield to the inevitable without resistance. 
It is one of the cases in which experience with the law has rendered it almost 
inoperative. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) What have you to say on the subject of immigra¬ 
tion?—A. Immigration is said to follow the parallels of latitude. The presence 
of the black race in the South is an obstacle and we have little to hope for or to 
fear from immigration. Even the Irish ditcher, Who used to visit ns frequently, 
seldom makes his appearance now. Some Germans and Frenchmen settle down 
and make a good thing of it. I have known some of them to get along very well. 

Colored labor constitutes as much as 75 per cent of the rural laboring population. 
Some 75 per cent of colored lalmrers are engaged in agriculture. They are used 
almost exclusively in the ginneries and oil mills, to a large extent in railroading 
as section hands, firemen, porters, trackmen, etc. Dp to this date they have not 
been successfully utilized m cotton manufactures, though they were so employed 
during slavery times. Testimony as to their effectiveness and reliability in 
employments outside of agriculture shows that thuir employers preferred tnero 
to white laborers in the majority of cases. 

That testimony will be found in letters written to the Tradesmen's Journal, 
published in Chattanooga. Some fifty-odd letters that were written by persons 
from rolling mills and small manufacturing establishments are to be found in 

♦haf nanAr’a filpu 

Q. (I^yMr. Clarke.) How long ago?—A. About 1885. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are they employed in positions as engineers on the 
railroad, generally or exceptionally?—A. I do not know of any colored engineers. 

Q. Firemen, I should say?—A. As firemen they are very common in onr country. 

Q. More colored firemen than white?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ever get promoted to the position of engineer?—A. Not that I 
know of. I am not much acquainted with the railroad employees, except that I 
go up and see them paid off occasionally. They get very good wages; most of 
their pay is taken up in advances, however, I notice. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are they permitted to run a stationary engine?— A. 
Oh, yes; my hoys have an oil mill, and we have negro laborers there who do 
everything. Mr. Tompkins says that it requires more mechanical ability to con¬ 
duct a gin properly than to run a cotton factory, to spin and weave in a cotton 
factory. Our ginners are all negroes. There is no reason on earth why the 
negroes should not be put in cotton factories except race prejudice. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Q. Have you any knowledge of the fact that they have 
been tried in factories; tried and discarded for white labor?—A. Yes; they have 
been a failure there ever since the war. Before the war, though, there were the 
Saluda mills, which were run entirely at one time by negro labor, and in part by 
negro labor and white labor, mixed labor at another time. In both cases the 
mills are reported to have lieen profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the negro laborers were efficient, then why are 
they not efficient now—what is the reason?—A. I see no reason in the world why 
they should not be. 

Q, (By Mr. Cr.ARKE.) I have seen an explanation recently to the effect that 
these cotton mills in which negro labor has been tried are located in or near cities, 
and that the colored operatives are unwilling to work continuously as white 
operatives will, and that they want to take a day off frequently, and that that 
practice really destroys the effectiveness of a manufactory. Is that, in your 
opinion, a correct explanation?—A. I think not, because the negroes work very 
faithfully all the time. I have tried both negro and white labor on the planta¬ 
tion, and'I say that the negro works better than the white man, more continuously; 
he doesn't want so many holidays. I see no reason why negro labor should not lie 
employed in cotton factories. I refer yon to the Handbook of South Carolina, 
where the statement is made concerning these mills run before the war by slave 
labor—by colored labor. 

Q. I heard another explanation, a funny one, to the effect that the monotonous 
hum of the machinery puts a good many of them to sleep. Is there anything 
to that?—A. Well, the negro “ possum" hunter is a nocturnal animal, but I do 
not think he is as sleepy as he used to he in old times; about, the same as the 
white man. I do not. think they go to sleep any more than white men. You 
know the fate of the first steam engine that was ever run on a South Carolina 
road. The first locomotive steam engine ever built in the world was built, for 
a South Carolina railroad extending from Charleston to Augusta, and it was 
called "the farmers’ best friend." After running one or two trips the train 
stopped for breakfast at a place called Summerville. The engineer stopped off 
and left liis negro fireman with the engine. He was disturbed by the steam from 
the safety valve, so he sat down on the lever, and in a few minutes the wholecon- 
cern was blown to pieces. That was the first railroad car that came to its end, 
and there was an ordinance passed that they should not use any more of those cars 
without putting a freight car loaded with (1 hales of cotton between the passenger 
cars and the engine so that the passengers would not be injured. [Laughter.] 
That don't happen now. That was in the early efforts at railroads. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it. true that South Carolina built, the first railroad?— 
A. Yes, that is true. If you read Adams's book. Tho Railroad Problem, yon will 
see the statement that the South Carolina railroad was the first, railroad built 
to use locomotives in steam transportation. The other railroads were intended to 
be operated by traction. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do yon rememberwhat year that was put in operation?— 
A. About 1832. 

Q. Have yon ever read that a railroad from Quincy to Neponset River was put • 
in operation in 1828 in Massachusetts?—A. Yes; that was sort of a tramway. I 
only go by Adams's book. It is an authorityon railroads, railroad administration, 
by Mr. Adams, who was on the Interstate Commerce Commission. We started 
tne first canal, too, and we were among the first to go into the canal business; the 
Santee Canal was started before the Erie Canal. South Carolina has led in some 
twenty-odd different things. 

I want to quote an extract from the book entitled " Race Problems of the 
South” (Montgomery Conference). Alfred Moore Waddell is the speaker and he 
is referring to the situation in North Carolina respecting tho negroes. He says: 
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•' Crimes of nil sorts increased alarmingly, and wont unpunished. Negro jurors, 
who sat in every case that was tried, refused, in the face of the most overwhelm¬ 
ing and undisputed evidence, to convict negro criminals guilty of outrageous 
offensos. The city authorities and police of some places, including the city in 
which I live, became a laughing-stock to law breakers, and objects of contempt 
to all good citizens. Eastern North Carolina became a negro paradise, and immi¬ 
gration to it began from all quarters. Idle and drunken negroes infested the 
streets of Wilmington day and night, and grew more and more insolent and 
aggressive. Ladies were frequently and grossly insulted, and citizens assaulted 
and robbed in broad daylight Burglaries were of almost nightly occurrence and 
no arrest followed. A negro newspaper was established, and crowned a series of 
offensive articles by an attack upon the virtue of white women in general. 
Another election was pending and threats of a demand for a still larger share of 
offices were made. That election was one of the quietest over held in the State, 
and the negroes polled about 00 per cent of their strength, but a large proportion 
of their former white allies deserted them because of their conduct, and the party 
was beaten. Then, and not until then, the white people asserted their supremacy 
in an unmistakable way, and they intend to preserve it Jit all hazards forever. It 
was not the work of ignorant enemies of the negroes, but the long-delayed and 
spontaneous action of all the white people, united for the common purpose of 
preserving their civilization. Of course there was much misrepresentation of the 
facts." * * * 

The large negro population on the coast of South Carolina is quite different 
from this here described. The mayor of Beaufort says the town is remarkable 
for quiet, and good order. For SO'years past not a single individual has been 
killed or seriously injured in any disturbance within the corporate limits. (See 
Handbook of South Carolina, p. fifth) That is the statement of the mayor of 
Beaufort, and Beaufort is perhaps the blackest spot in the whole South; that is 
to say, the negro population predominate more there than anywhere else. There 
is a peculiar historical fact connected with that town that I would like to men¬ 
tion to the commission. That is the place where the Federal troops first set the 
negroes free. It was done on those islands in the neighborhood of Beaufort, and 
they are now there the predominant race, and this mayor refers to them as a 
quiet, community. A most peculiar thing is this Qnat refuges in his book on the 
human race asserts the fact that the African lived on these islands long before 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. He is high authority, and 
he says that the Yamasee Indians were negroes, what were known afterwards as 
the fiercest of the Indian tribes of the South—the well-known Yamasee Indians 
were Africans. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it a fact that they were much darker than the other 
Indians?'—A. Yes; it is a fact. 

Q. And the hair was different, too?—A. So it iH stated by one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished ethnologists in the world. Another corroborative proof is that the 
Spaniards found that 1 negro was equal to Id Indians for work, anil they there¬ 
fore imported these Indian negroes and carried them to the West Indies to experi¬ 
ment with. 

The State guarantees $:S per pupil enrolled in case the school taxes do not pro¬ 
duce that much, and allows each school district to levy a maximum tax of 4 per 
cent oil property for the maintenance of the schools. 

The school law requires that instruction bo given in agriculture in the public 
schools. Little has been done in this direction. In our school district a school 
has recently been opened in which Ixitany and nature study are taught, and we 
are going to try and develop the school on the agricultural line. 

Clemson College is an excellent technical school with professors and full equip¬ 
ment of laboratories and work shops,including a very complete textile school. 
There are some 400 students in attendance, and several hundred applicants have 
been refused for lack of accommodations. There is also a negro school at Orange¬ 
burg. which is partly supported by the State and partly by the Government, which 
is said to be doing very good work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How is your school fund raised?—A. The school 
fund is raised by a State tax of 3 mills on property and by a $1 poll tax, the 
poll tax being exiiended in the district in which it is raised. The other tax—the 
3-mill tax—is divided in the county. 

Q. Your poll tax goes to the support of the common schools?—A. To the sup¬ 
port of the common schools in the locality in which it is collected. 

Q. Your schools are divided into colored and white schools, are they?—A. i <;«• 

Q. Do the colored schools get the same amount per capita that the win* 1 ' 
schools get?—A. No; I can not give the oxact proportion in money, but the plan 
is this; The law allows the trustees of the school district to distribute the fumb 
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according to their best judgment, and they generally pay higher salaries for 
teachers and give a longer term to the white people. 

Q. How long are your schools conducted during the year?—A. 1 would say for 
4 to S months for colored and for 5 to 6 months for wliito children. 

Q. Are the same studies required?—A. Substantially the same. 

Q, Are the teachers colored or white in the colored schools?—A. Unfortunately 
the teachers of the colored schools are colored. Those in the white schools are 
white. 

Q. What is the character of the schoolhouses?—A. The schoolhousos aro very 
poor. We have a good school in my immediate neighborhood with 10 acres of 
land, a 2-story building, with as good an equipment as a city seboolhouso, that 
the white people have built within the last 2 or !1 years, but, as a general rule, 
the schools are very poor. The worst feature of the school business is that the 
superintendents of education are political characters generally, without any cul¬ 
ture whatever, and are paid only $400 or $500 a year. It is simply absnrb to sup¬ 
pose that such a man is fit to carry on education. He is paid $100 a year to dis¬ 
burse $80,000 a year, and, consequently, it is wasted and badly administered in 
every way. 

Q. What is the average salary that your school-teachers get?—A. The colored 
people get $80 a month and the white from $40 to $45. tint full price. The negroes 
are willing to take the place for little- or nothing. 

Q. Are the teachers equally well qualified?—A. No: not at all. 

Q. Have you any requirements for qualifications of teachers?—A. Yes; we have 
competitive examinations. Sometimes they come before the board of trustees, 
but there is an indifference on the part of the county trustees. The inefficiency 
of the county superintendents is the trouble with the whole thing. Mr. McMahon 
has done all he could to improve that thing, and there have been some very good 
suggestions, but, the legislature would not listen to them. For instance, the mem¬ 
bers of the legislature are restrained by the idea of local self-government. They 
would not allow a good superintendent to he brought from one county to serve in 
another; they want the money, the miserable little $400 he gets for the county. 

Q. Is your territory divided into school districts?—A. Yes; into school districts. 
I have been anxious to be a school trustee myself, and that is the only office I ever 
announced myself as a candidate for—a district trustee of the school where I live. 
I went down and told my friends that I would like to be a trustee, but the voters 
elected a negro instead of myself for the place. The election occurred in Repub¬ 
lican times. 

Q. Please describe an average schoollionse in the country?—A. A white school- 
house would he usually 80 feet by20,aweatlierboarded building, without ceilings; 
with 2 chimneys, with homemade desks and seats for the children, the whole 
costing about $200. That is the best style of country schoollionse. The negro 
schoolhouses arc about one-third that size, with ordinary benches and 2 fire¬ 
places. They are not very creditable establishments. 

Q. What branches are taught in your common schools?—A. For 8 hours the 
State requires instruction in agriculture, but there is nothing done in that line. 
I saw a negro schoolmaster with a book on hygiene in his pocket, something of 
that sort, and in fact I think that in the rural schools the money is about as 
nearly wasted as can lie. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does the State furnish the schoolbooks, or does the dis¬ 
trict furnish them?—A. In the regular schools the State does not furnish thorn, 
but it determines the price and all that, and the same books are to lie used for a 
period of 5 yearij. The fact of the business is simply this, that since this common- 
school system has come in South Carolina, it is my opinion, from as many facts as 
I have been able to collect, that there is less per capita spent upon education in 
the schools than was spent when the schools were supported voluntarily by the 
people. The parents think that the State has to do everything, and that they are 
to do nothing; that they are to send their children to school, and that they are to 
be instructed, the only expense nut upon them being the purchase of books. Then 
they complain that they have the expense of purchasing the books. 

<i. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that the way yon account for the indifference?— 
A. The indifference comes from the lack of education in the whole country. 

Q. Where you have a whits' school and a colored school in the same district, is 
cacti sufficiently well attended to make it an efficient school?—A. In onr white 
school in my district wo have about 35 or 40 pupils: the negro schools, I think, 
have 200 enrolled. Unfortunately the pay is distributed according to the enroll¬ 
ment, and not according to the population, and in the negro schools there is a good 
deal of cheating about the enrollment. The attendance is not as regular as it should 
be. The teacher naturally wants to get all the pupils he can, and have them 
enrolled. 
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Q. Do you draw the State fund according to the number enrolled?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it drawn equally by colored and white?—A. No, it is drawn for the whole 
district and distributed by trustees. 

Q. Is that distribution fairly equitable?—A. I suppose it is; the money does the 
most good in the white schools. The wording of the law is that it shall he dis¬ 
tributed according to the best uses that can be made of it. 

Q. Is that latitude given the district trustees?—A. A district is an area of 
country comprising not more than 40 square miles nor less than 9 square miles. 
Formerly there were 106 square miles in our district and there were half a dozen 
little schools. Everybody wanted a schoolhouse put up, and a great manyof 
them did put up scnoolhouses to get the teachers and funds distributed. The 
schools amounted to nothing, the plan'being to teach two or three months in one 
place, and then some little time in another. 

Q. Have you subdistricts?—A. No, we have no snbdistric.ts: the law says a dis¬ 
trict shall not be less than 9 square miles and not more than 40. 

Q. Does that give sufficient facility for all to attend school?—A. Yes. I think 
it makes the longest walk in our district about 3 miles. We propose to get trans¬ 
portation there if we can. 

Q. Yon say that in your district the enrollment of the colored children is about 
200. How many of those attend school.—A. They all attend at times: they attend 
more or less; a day in a week; 3 or 3 days in a week. They pretend to keep 
account of the attendance, but I don't think they do. 

Q. Have you a compulsory law?—A. No. 

Q. Are your schoolhonses sufficiently large to accommodate that number?—A. 
Yes; they all seem to get inside. 

Q. Have they sufficient room when they get inside?—A. I suppose not, not 
healthy room, not breathing space. 

Q. You spoke of the school furnishings being homemade. Could you briefly 
describe tho desks and seats? How they art! constructed, and out of what 
material?—A. They are constructed out of pine and on the model of the improved 
school bench, though of course not at all equal to it. There is a seat and a desk 
in front of it, just as near an imitation as an ordinary country carpenter with 
coarse material and tools can make of tv good school seat. 

Q. Each pupil has a seat to himself or herself?—A. Yes; that, is. in the while 
schools. I think in the negro schools they only have a series of benches sel 
around. 

Q. Do they have a desk to write on in the colored school?—A. I could not 
answer that question. I have not been inside a colored schoolhouse. 

Q. The benches are merely long lionches setting side by side?—A. Yes; I think 
so; that is an inheritance of the old school days before the war. That is all we 
had then, and then a table to write on. It is a question with us what is to be 
done. Education for the people is one of the things that has not been worked out 
yet at all. The school that I am trustee of has an independent endowment of 
some $12,000, and we have a very good, model schoolhouse. I have not been pay¬ 
ing any attention to the other schools. I have beeu trying to get enough funds to 
keep ours going 8 or 9 months. I did write to Orangeburg to see if we could not 
get a better teacher for the negro schools, but, I did not succeed. 

Q. Are your teachers male or female?—A. They are largely female for the white 
schools. 

Q. And for the colored schools?—A. The colored schools have been getting ;i 
little better pay for the last year or two, and the teacher brings in his daughter. 

Q. Does the colored pupil take readily to learning?—A. I think they would; 
thev learn very little though. 

Q. With equal opportunities?—A. Oh, yes; with equal opportunites they learn 
as well as the white people. We try that sometimes with domestic servants. M y 
children teach them, and they find them very apt to learn. They learn to nwl 
and write, and acquire the elementary studies as quickly as anybody. Yon may 
say on the whole that the white intellect is superior to the negro intellect, bn 1 

<rr.n wi/>lr /mf a riAvan trliied mon ami a tlnv.pn nwfrnfis in flip wimp condition 


in Jamaica, all in one school, and that he secs no intellectual difference between 
the races, bnt what he does see is, that where the parents take an interest in tin’ 
education of the children, those children, whether white, or mulatto, or black, get 
ahead of the others. The whole thing depends upon the interest of the parents- 
Q. Does it spoil the colored 'child to got an education?—A. I don’t see how n 
does. 

Q. Is he equally as faithful after getting eu education as before?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is he better qualified to do service?—A. Now and then they will do a little 
forgery, but white people will do the same thing, in my opinion. Ido not see any 
difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I would like to inquire if there is any tendency of public 
opinion m your State to dispense with the negro schools or to refrain from edu¬ 
cating the negro?—A. There are some good negro schools in Carolina where 
Northern people have come into the towns and taught. The higher education I 
think is very well attended to in Carolina. Mr. Miller, the president of the negro 
school at Orangeburg, wrote a most forcible reply to Senator Hoar about his speech 
in Charleston. He is a negro. 

Q. Is it your belief that the white people of South Carolina generally favor the 
education of negroes and are content to improve the facilities for that education?— 
A. I think so; I believe they would like to aid them in that respect. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, you may proceed to the next subject.—A. 
About the cost of cotton culture. Mr. Solon Robinson, whose opinions were 
unfavorable to slave labor, made a statement of an examination he made in detail 
of the books of a farmer in the Pedee region of South Carolina in De Bow’s 
Review. His valuation of the capital employed is full, amounting to $161,000. 
In this he charges among the running expenses interest at 7 per cent, making the 
total of the current expenses over $13,000. The 351,000 pounds of cotton produced 
cost 4.7 per pound. In the hundreds of recent estimates of the cost of the production 
of cotton I do not remember to have seen a detailed reliable one as low as this. The 
cotton sold at 7 cents and the net earnings were 11.6 per cent on the investment, 
not counting improvements. The price of cotton rose after this, and during the 
fifties averaged 1H cents. The running expenses, as far as I can determine, 
remained the same. Of one thing there can be no doubt—the efficiency of negro 
labor increased greatly during this period. In 1886 I collected from 12 of the best 
cotton growers of this region itemized statements of the cost of cotton produc¬ 
tion. They ranged from 6.1 to 15.22: the average was 8.28. Cotton may grow 
everywhere between the parallels of 41) north and south latitude. Great efforts 
were made during the years of our war to develop it in all countries. They were 
not very successful. Down to 1805 the East Indian crop declined after the price 
reached 1H cents, the Brazilian and West Indian after the price fell to 14 cents. 
Only in Russia, owing to unusual development of agriculture, and in Egypt, 
owing to the peculiarity of the staple, has production kept up an increase since 
cotton fell below 11 cents. There can be little doubt that I) to 11 cents a pound is 
somewhere close to the margin of safe cost in cotton growing. If it is asked how 
such large crops have been grown at so much lower prices, the answer is that 
they have been grown on credit. The credit lias been maintained by the sacrifice 
of other property to maintain the cotton growers. They have reduced their style 
of living and have abandoned many of their schools, many rural pursuits, and 
home comforts, to do so. 1 am told by visitors from other sections that our neigh¬ 
borhood seems exceptionally prosperous in comparison with others: and yet from 
my piazza I have counted in a radius of 3 or 4 miles 11 houses, once inhabited by 
substantial and prosperous families, which are now empty or are occupied by 
negro tenants, the laud divided up into small cotton patches cultivated by negroes 
on the edge of want. Our orchards, onr vegetable and flower gardens, our sheep, 
cattle, and horses, onr servants, the repairers of our dwellings, and whatever sur¬ 
plus there was of other securities have all been swept tip and consumed in main¬ 
taining our credit as cotton growers. 

The facts above stated seem to show that the earnings of agriculture compared 
40 years ago favprably with investments in other lines. That they may not do so 
now is owing to the methods by which agriculture is now conducted. My own 
experience with factory and railroad stocks admonishes me that they also sustain 
serious and sometimes fatal losses. Of one thing there can be no doubt; the 
earnings in manufactures are grossly exaggerated in the Census returns. My sons 
are running a little mill, and I prepared an article from the Census on the compara¬ 
tive profits of agriculture and manufacturing that I will submit, if you care about 
having it. 

Mr. A. L. Harris. I think the commission would lie very glad to have it. (See 

Exhibit A.) 

The Witness. As to taxation of agricultural property, it is much higher than 
formerly. The revenues of the State, derival largely from such property, are 
3 or 4 times as large as they were formerly. As for myself personally, I own one- 
fourth of the landed estate that belonged to my father, with a very much smaller 
fraction of personal property than he owned, yet my State and county taxes are 
30 per cent higher than his were, and this does not cover the road and poll tax, 
charged chiefly to laborers. Such a weight of taxation is greater than that which 
produced the Revolution and greater than the tariff charges to which secession 
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was attributed. It is endured now because it is distributed among small taxpay¬ 
ers, who do not realize the burden. A charge of $1 poll tax and of $1 road tax is 
collected from a negro who has not a change of clothes, upon the penalty of put¬ 
ting him on the chain gang if it is not paid. The assessment valuation of prop¬ 
erty is preposterous. unequal, and unjust. When made by local boards of assessors, 
all sorts of favoritism is shown. Self-government is a very different thing from 
local self-government. The first kind is promoted by a general government, rest¬ 
ing equally on all; the second is administered by narrow-minded, small local 
authorities. I suggest as a remedy classification of lands and valuation on such 
classes, no taxation of rural improvements, and taxation of licenses and franchises. 
A license tax on cotton planting, said to be unconstitutional, collected on the 
acreage throughout the cotton belt, could be easily and certainly collected, and it 
would furnish full revenue for State, county, and school needs. It would inhibit 
excess of expenditure of all our energies in this direction and direct them profita¬ 
bly to other pursuits. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) You say that such a law is said to be unconstitutional. 
By whom is it so said?—A. By the press. I published an argument in regard to 
that matter, and the papers came out and said it would be paternal government. 
I think perhaps the best thing in any government is something prohibitory—like 
the Ten Commandments—to tell us what not to do. If they should tell us not to 
plant so much cotton, it would be more in accordance with the Decalogue. 

Answer to question No. 29. There is no migration with us except a slow and 
persistent one to the towns. 

Answer to question No. 30. Since the recovery from an inflated war currency, 
no decline in price of agricultural products has been persistent, except in the case 
of cotton, due to overproduction. The juices of other jiroducts fluctuate, but 
they average about as they did in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Answer to question No. ill. The usual price of average land before the war was 
about $10 an acre. Near towns it has risen recently much above that, say to $:{() 
or $40 an acre. Remote from towns it has fallen to an equal degree, say to from 
$3 to $3 j)er acre. 

Answer to question No. 33. The decline in the productive condition is due solely 
to the management. The first settlers generally chose the most fertile lands. 
Out of 4.1)00 acres of my estate, about the best 1(K) acres were of land settled in 
1734. There was a large immigration from the IVedee section early in the last 
century. The lauds were thought to be worn-out. They are now. under different 
management, among the best, if not as a whole the best, in the State. The early 
settlers abandoned old clearings and made fresh ones in Carolina, not because 
the lands were worn-out. Imt because after a few years cultivation was rendered 
difficult by what was then called «cram,*' since •• crab," grass, which made its 
apj>earance in force. The invention of the sweep plow has overcome this invader, 
and the grass is found to make excellent hay, coming up after small grain and in 
the corn fields when they are laid by in July. 

Answer to question No. 33. The increase of acreage in cultivation in South 
Carolina is due to the law requiring the fencing in of stock and the jranishing of 
owners who allow their stock to trespass on the unfenced lands of others. Tie- 
law has removed the expensive burden of fences, but the amount of stock has 
diminished under its operation, and tin; destruction of wood lands increased. Tin- 
fences also act as barriers to the washing of the hills to a certain extent, and their 
removal has increased the damage from freshets. That is a ease in which we all 
fought very hard for 30 years to get something done, and now the most of us are 
sorry for it. 

Answer to question No. 34. Increased acreage has resulted in increased produc¬ 
tion, and naturally in lower jirices and profits: but by giving employment to more 
hands it has a tendency to keen wages up. 

Answer to question No. 30. We have had a number of agricultural organize 
tionswliich have sprung up quickly and subsided as rapidly, having no permanent 
results. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hauius.) Have yon any farmers'institutes?—A. Yes; Olemson 
College gives us farmers' institutes. 

Q. You may describe the working of your farmers’ institutes, if you will.—A. 
The neighborhood makes application to the president of the agricultural college 
for lecturers, stating the subject that the people wish to hear discussed. He sends 
some of the professors down, and the neighbors all meet and have lectures. 1 
believe that is the usual form of carrying on those institutes. I do not think they 
are conducted for over I or 3 daijs. Then there are institutes given for a long 
period of time at the institution itself to which farmers are invited, lmt the cost, 
of tranajwrtation is so great that a great, many of them do not go excejit in t |,|! 
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Immediate neighborhood of it. We have had a fanners’ institute in onr neigh¬ 
borhood, and it was very well attended, a great deal of interest being taken in it. 

Q. Does yonr local talent take part?—A. Yes; the people of the town in which 
it is held participate. 

Q. The college furnishes how many of the lecturers?—A. The college furnishes 

1 lecturer only on an occasion. We had 2 or 3 other lecturers, 1 from the agri¬ 
cultural school near by. There were probably 200 persons who attended it. 

Q. Is there a growing interest in the farmers’ institute work?—A. If they were 
persistent in it, it would have that result; but they hare not been persisted in. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would lie the effect if persisted in?—A. I think it 
would be excellent. I do not think anything is more necessary in the rural dis¬ 
tricts than the lecturers. I do not think anything would arouse more interest 
in anyway and in every department than the lecturers. They would listen to 
them when they would not listen to their neighbors. 

Q. Would the result be beneficial?—A. Undoubtedly, undoubtedly. Our neigh¬ 
bors are too poor to hire the lyceum lecturers, and if the State would or could 
secure them it would be a great advantage. 

Q. Giving your local talent place in the exercises, does that have a tendency to 
increase th; interest in the locality?—A. It may after a while. We have an agri¬ 
cultural society or fanners’ club in my neighborhood, one of the oldest in the United 
States, founded in 1843. Wo hold monthly meetings and have held them except 
for a month or two during the war, and there are only 2 or 3 men that speak. 
There are 2 or 3 men that speak every time, and wo usually have outsiders. The 
first Saturday in every month we meet. We have a discussion for an hour or two 
on some topic wo had taken up before. We lack the women in the movement. 
If we had them there might be more interest manifested. 

Q. Are theso organizations general throughout the State?—A. There are a good 
many of them in different places; yes. I say this is one of the oldest in the State 
in continuous existence. 

Q. The getting together and the social relations make interesting features, do 
they not?—A. Yes; that makes it very interesting, and it has kept onr neighbor¬ 
hood a very peaceable neighborhood. People have seen that there is no reason 
why they should be hurt by their neighbors. That is one of the best features of 
the whole thing. 

Q. Do not these meetings have a tendency to remove the irksomeness of farm 
life?—A. Yes; they are a great relief. Wo meet at 11 o'clock and discuss until 2 
o'clock. We have a steward appointed for each occasion, and he gives us a bar¬ 
becue of a sheep and a shoat, and sometimes other things. We often have a very 
pleasant day. It is the fete day of the neighborhood. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why do not the women take an interest in it?— A. In 
1848 they brought the ladies in, but somehow or other there was some trouble about 
bonnets and parasols or something of that sort, and it did not work very well. 

Q. Mr. Stubbs, of Louisiana, testified that in the highland of the northern por¬ 
tion of that State the farmers and their wives and daughters gathered annually, 
sometimes oftener. and held somewhat prolonged sessions, discussing fill the vari¬ 
ous phases of their farm life indoors and outdoors, and that the occasions are 
very profitable as well as enjoyable. Do von see any reason why such meetings 
could not be held in South Carolina?—A. They have the Richmond County Club 
across the river in Georgia, which is holding such meetings now. We hope that 
we are doing something in that line in the school we started recently—in the last 

2 years. I collected all the agricultural bulletins for it, and we have at the 
library there about 1,000 volumes. I have not only collected the agricultural 
bulletins, but I put them in cases and catalogued them, and I tell the ladies they 
contain information about, bread making and houses, and getting rid of bedbugs 
and fleas, with natural history; that, indeed, almost anything they want to know 
can be learned there. They are taking an interest in the library, and I think it 
is going to have a good influence upon our neighborhood. 

Q. Have you any granges in your Stato?—A. We had them, but they passed 
away. 

Q. Any Farmers’Alliance?—A. Wehad the Farmers’Alliance, too, and also the 
granges. There was a whole parcel of gods and goddesses, and I know one lady 
who objected to joining because the goddesses had all been given out. 

Q. A moment ago we were speaking about experiment stations. Is your experi¬ 
ment station well supported?—A. Yes; oh, yes; admirably supported. 

Q. Is it doing good work?—A. I think so. 

Q. Are there efficient members of the experiment station who lecture at the 
institutes?—A. Yes; they are the ones that are sent out. I was one of the visitors 
at the Sonth Carolina experiment station last spring, and the only objection I 
found was that they did not have a good exhibition of agricultural implements, 
008a-53 
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I went there to find out about some implements, and they were not there on 
display. 

Q. Would it not bo well to have your experiment station experiment on imple¬ 
ments there as well as other things?—A.. Certainly; but. as I say, that is left out 
in the Agricultural Department here, and in the experiment station they imitate 
the Agricultural Department. 

Q. Is your agricultural and mechanical college well attended?—A. There are 400 
students there, and there have been se.veral hundred refused admission because 
there was not room for them. 

Q. Have you the color line in that institution?—A. The colored institution is at 
Orangeburg; a somewhat similar institution. 

Q. That is supported by the Kami' means?—A. Yes, by the same means; partly 
by the State, partly by some fund devoted to agriculture by the General Govern¬ 
ment here—I could not characterize it exactly. 

Q. It does not get any part of the land-grant fund?—A. I think it does. I think 
the land-grant fund is halved between the two. 

CJ. Is the course prescribed in your agricultural college a good and sufllcient 
course of agriculture for the agriculturists?—A. I think so. I was very much 
surprised and very much pleased by wliat I saw at Clemson. They have work¬ 
shops there and laboratories, and they teach everything—practical chemistry 
and botany and entomology and electricity and other things, and they turn out, 
Ishould say, A No. 1 men from the institution. But at all those institutions they go 
more into other professions than they do into agriculture. They turn out good 
electrical engineers who got positions against experts sent here from the North 
to put up electrical works in connection with the navy-yard down there in Beau¬ 
fort. They stood examinations and beat them before'the Federal board. 

Q. Do the graduates from your agricultural college go back to farming as a 
rule?—A. I think not. 

Q. What becomes of them?—A. They go into all sorts of positions where knowl¬ 
edge of chemistry and things of that sort are called for, or go as teachers in 
schools, or go into electrical plants, or into cotton mills. They go into workshops, 
rolling mills, and institutions of that sort, where they can get the position of 
overseers. That is the usual course. There is no use of trying to give an agri¬ 
cultural education unless yon do it in the rural school. There you can teach a 
boy about grafting, and the adaptation and the nature of plants. If you can not 
teach that in the country, where it is going to be practiced and where it is the 
bread of life, you can not teach it in the higher institutions. When you get a boy 
in a higher institution, he turns out to be a professor or something of that sort; he 
does not want to raise cabbages. I believe that is the usual experience in this 
country and in Europe. 

Answer to question N o. 30: Diversification of agricultural industry is beset with 
great practical difficulties. In the cotton belt everyone, from the banker to the 
most unskilled field hand, is ready to promote the industry of cotton growing. 
Anybody starting for the first time at cotton planting will find everything fitted 
to help him in his undertaking, and, though a wayfarer and a fool, he need not 
err therein. This is not.true if he should undertake in the same locality the cul¬ 
ture of any other of the 247 species of the domesticated plants. He would have 
to search lor instructions and try experiments to a greater or less extent, and 
experiments in agriculture are immensely costly. It cost my father $15,000 to 
introduce the imphee sorghum from Natal. South Africa. Much has been 
expended and lost in efforts to establish the culture of the vine, though there is no 
doubt that it can bo successfully introduced. The diversification most needed is 
stock raising, for which the meal and hulls of the cotton-seed oil mills, the heavy 
crops of ensilage that are made from the Southern varieties of tall corn, cow pease, 
Bermuda and Johnson grass offer special facilities. We have lately, in getting 
up cotton-seed meal, got one of the best foods for cattle in the world, and I would 
call attention also to the Bermuda grass and to these new inventions of ensilage 
and things of that sort. The day before I left home one of my neighbors gave me 
a statement in regard to Bermuda grass. On 25 acres of swamp land he had 
maintained 50 head of cattle from May until the last of October last year. 

Answer to question No. 40: The introduction of the mower has increased the 
supply of hay produced, and it is one of tho instances where the supply has 
increased the demand, for forage brings higher prices than formerly. Improved 
plows and seeders have reduced the cost of production, and improved ginneries 
have brought the price of ginning and baling cotton from $5 a bale to 75 cents a 
bale. 

Answer to question No. 41: The extension of foreign markets would increase 
the demand for corn meal, and if the inhabitants of the world were clad in the 
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game number of pounds of cotton per person as the population of the United 
States (who use none too much for health and cleanliness), it would take a world's 
crop of the staple amounting to 84,000,000 bales annually instead of 16,000,000 
tales. 

Answer to question No. 43: Cotton was conveyed to market By water transpor¬ 
tation more cheaply 50 years ago than it is now transported by steam, and the 
same is true of corn. 

Answer to question No. 44: Much interest is being taken of late in road 
improvement, 

There are 1 or 2 things in regard to cotton to which I would like to call your 
attention. The first statement that I will make will lie in regard to the guesses 
made here by the Department of Agriculture about tho cotton crop. Here is a 
letter that I have written to Mr. Wilson in regard to that subject, and I believe 
I will put that in as testimony. (See Exhibit B.) 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) How late is that letter dated?—A. November, 1897; 
but the same condition exists now as then. Ever since 1880 I have been writing 
to the various Departments to try and get them to make an enumeration of the 
cotton gins as a means of determining the amount of the crop. The cotton gin is 
the place where all tho cotton passes. Seed cotton is not stored; it all goes to the 
ginhouse, and by the 31st day of December 95 per cent of the cotton is ginned, 
and it can bo accurately known what lias been done. A guess of the crop can be 
made all the way along, if they want to keep on making guesses, which, I think, 
ought not to be allowed. Mr. Hyde's guess is not worth any more than the guess 
of Dun or Bradstrcet, or other people. 

If lie can state facts, let him state facts, and not guess. Such a course causes 
speculation in the market. All our people are waiting for the Department report 
and those guesses encourage speculation. It is certainly nothing more than a 
guess when yon consider that the fluctuations in the market amount to a change 
frequently of $32,000,000 of tho crop in the hands of the planter. It is a matter 
worth taking notice of. If he can state there has been so many bales of cotton 
ginned up to the 1st day of November or the 1st day of October, it is a positive 
fact, and he can ascertain that fact; there is no doubt, about, it. I went to the 
Department yesterday and asked about it. I could not see Mr. Hyde. I have 
written a great many letters, and I have worked at the problem since 1880 to try 
to get the Department to pursue the plan suggested, and thus break up specula¬ 
tion to a large extent. The last application I made to the Census Department 
here they sent it all around and published it in the textile papers of the North 
and asked their opinion there; instead of sending it to any Southern papers they 
sent it to the North to know how manufacturers would like the plan, and tho 
result was that they finally got up a defective scale, which I obtained yesterday, 
only giving a portion of the facts. I offered to write them out a schedule. There 
is no reason on earth why an enumeration of the cotton product should not be 
made as fully and as carefully as that of gristmills and flouring mills and saw¬ 
mills. In those cases they put it all down. They have schedules for all those 
things, and have had them since 1880; but tho whole subject of cotton ginning, 
which is just as much manufacturing under any definition of manufacturing as 
anything else, is left out entirely. 

Q. You think that your plan would, to some extent at least, steady the prices?— 
A. Yes; I do not have any doubt of that. 

Q. I wish you would take up that subject, if yon will, as to what effect the 
so-called gambling—puts and calls and futures and options—have on the prices of 
cotton and farm products?—A. I do not know; I think that question has been 
pretty well argued out. They make out that it steadies prices, but I know when 
I go to my cotton factor and ask him what tho price is he says: •• There is going 
to be an 11,000,000-tale crop this year," or “There is going to be an 8,000,000-tale 
crop.” They get their ideas once a week of how many million bales are going to 
be made, and those ideas affect prices. The matter is being discussed all the 
time. The whole thing depends upon the demand and the supply, and I think 
that this speculation does have a tendency to equalize things generally. I do not 
believe the difference is as great as it used to be, but the opinion is that it is 
demoralizing. It is demoralizing to the planter. I met a friend here sometime 
ago, a cotton planter. I said, “Where are you planting now; where are you 
renting land and planting this year? ” He said," Wherever I can find a telegraph 
otHce.” 

Q. Is dealing in options detrimental to the producer?—A. It is detrimental 
because it puts him into a business that he has no business to engage in. That is 
the chief way in which it is detrimental, I think. 

Q. Does it have a serious effect upon prices?—A. I can not say how much it 
affects prices, but I can say that people are losing more in the South betting on 
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cotton than they are by producing it. We can not stop them unless we give them 
more certain information about it. There is no law that can do it. 

G Does grain and cotton gambling affect the farmer?—A. I can not give any 
decided opinion on that subject. Gambling is increasing everywhere; there is no 
question about that. As I came along on the cars the other day I saw negroes 
sitting out on tho side of the road playing cards and gambling, and there have 
been several murders in our neighborhood about gambling among negroes—a 
thing they were not in the habit of doing 15 years ago. The people there want 
anything that can stop gambling and speculation and cause people to go to steady 
work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Under the present conditions in the South what is 
the lowest price that cotton can be made and sold for at a profit?—A. That is a 
difficult question to answer. In Bulletin No. 33, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1896, on pages 258 to 270, there is as complete a summary of that 
whole subject as could be gotten up at that time, and it is not satisfactory. The 
point is this; We used to say that cotton was a crop that took the whole year 
around. Wo know, now, that that is not a fact. Yon can work so many days at 
the cotton crop, and you can not work any more. If a man works the rest of the 
time profitably he can make cotton much cheaper than he can if he only works 
his cotton and puts his mules in the stable and lets them eat their heads off, as 
a good many do. What can bo made depends upon the management. The low¬ 
est possible cost I can make it is $5.88 per hundredweight of lint, without any 
profits whatever; and it is about the same in South Carolina as it is in Texas. 
The difference between the two States is the use of fertilizer in South Carolina, 
and the high-priced labor and the high-priced lands in Texas; they about balance 
each other. 

Q. Has the establishment of tho hundreds of cotton mills in the cotton belt 
raised the prices of cotton to the farmers?—A. I think it has. 

Q. Giving a better price?—A. I think so. 

Cj. Can you give an idea of the appreciable price above the old way? How much 
per cent do you think the advance would be?—A. I think the best plan to deter¬ 
mine it is just to look at the prices in Augusta, which is a manufacturing center, 
and the prices in any other town. I think it makes a difference. Some years ago 
I sent some cotton to Savannah, and some to Charleston, and some to Augusta, 
and ordered it sold on the same day, and I came to the conclusion that I got three- 
quarters of a cent more for the same quality of cotton in AuguBta than I did in 
the exporting towns. 

Q. So you have two means now of disposing of your cotton in the South?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The raw cotton for export and the manufacturing of your cotton and the 
exporting to foreign markets of the manufactured goods. Then you really, in a 
measure, doublo your prices over what it was when you were dealing in nothing 
at all but the raw cotton?—A. Oh, yes; and all we want is all the peoplo in the 
world to put on cotton clothes. Then we will have as much as we want to do; 
and, as I say, it will require 64,000,000 bales to make the world’s supply under 
those circumstances. 

Q. Does this disposition of your cotton give an opportunity for you to keep the 
money in your own district more than yon used to? Is there more money in circu¬ 
lation now proportionately than there was 10 or 15 years ago before your cotton 
mills were established?—A. I do not think the cotton mills have any effect at all. 
In the immediate neighborhood the truck gardens and such things spring up for tho 
support of factories, but that is comparatively a small thing. No business now in 
agriculture can lie carried on on a large scale without yon can produce by the car¬ 
load. All fruit growing and all forage growing and everything of that sort has 
given out except where you can sell in large quantities. It requires a wholesale 
business. 

Q. Have you any idea how much labor enters into the production of your cot¬ 
ton cloth?—A. I made a calculation of 54 per cent of the total cost. 

Q. Is it not a fact now that the whole of that 54 per cent is reallyadded activity 
in your communities? Is not it a new production for them?—A. The 54 per cent 
you give to labor? 

Q. Yes; all that you give to labor.—A. All that is produced is consumed. 

G. Immediately in your own neighborhood?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has not that been a great advantage to agriculture in the South?—A. Now, 
let me qualify that. You pay the negro laborer off Saturday night and he goes 
to the store and buys many things manufactured outside. The money is spent in 
the neighborhood but it goes off to other countries in the end. I say since tin- 
war started there is more money than there w;aa formerly. The low prices have 
not made np for the diminution of profit. 
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Q. Does the establishment of these cotton mills take out of the labor field a 
' great deal of the white labor that used to compete with the black?—A. No; it 
does not. 

Q. Is not the labor of your mills exclusively white?—A. It is. 

Q. What occupation did the white laborers have before they went into the 
mills?—A. It is hard to say what occupation they had. They were managers of 
little places. The white people were not doing much actual labor themselves. 
There is perhaps as much planting and hoeing and plowing done by white people 
now since the mills started, but these other people were owners or overseers or 
planters, hiring a little piece of land and tilling it by themselves. I do not think 
the factories have taken away any of the owners. They have taken away the 
overseers and the, like of them. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What progress has been made, if any, in the pro¬ 
tection of your cotton crop from injurious insects?—A. Wbat the Agricultural 
Department has done in the matter of paris green has been very effective on the 
sea islands and the Mississippi bottoms. We do not use it in the uplands. It is not 
necessary there, as we do not often have insects. There is no other insect that isof 
much importance in destroying cotton except the bole weevil in Texas, and I 
believe they have restricted that very well. They have plans for restricting it. 

Q. Are yon protected by law from the spread of disease among your animals?— 
A. No. We have very little disease among our animals. I was talking with one 
of my neighbors the other day. who is about (10 years of age, on that subject. He 
said he never had lost but 2 animals in his life, and his rule was that whenever an 
animal looked like it was not good to sell it and buy another one; but we have no 
particular epidemics among our animals. We have scarcely any animals but 
mules and horses. Our stock business has fallen to nothing. 

Q. Why is that?—A. We had Texas fever and it killed our cattle. My son has 
sustained a good deal of loss in cattle that have come from unacclimated regions 
that have been attacked by the Texas fever and killed. The department has done 
a valuable work in restricting the fever. 

Q. Is the law sufficient, in your opinion, if properly executed?—A. I do not 
know that we have any restrictive laws. There was an old law in Carolina, when 
we used to breed fine horses, that no man should be allowed to bring a stallion 
into the State; our stock was considered so much finer than that of the surround¬ 
ing States. But there are no restrictive laws that I know of in regard to the 
health of stock or in any other direction. In fact, we are not stock raising, except 
to a very limited extent. 

Q. You spoke of stoek raising having gone to nothing. Is that partly on 
account of devoting your farms to cotton?—A. Yea. Ido not have any doubt 
myself that we shall become in time a great stock-raising people right there in 
my own section of the country, where sometimes you now have to go 10 miles to 
get a pound of butter. Immense changes occur in agriculture in that way. I 
recollect that on a plantation my father made 37,000 bushels of corn before the 
war. I met a wagon going 10 miles to buy a load of com here since the war to 
feed the stock with. 

Q. Is that for the best interest of the farmer?—A. Not at, all; not at all. You 
get credit on the cotton, though, and you can not, get credit on the corn.^ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any lumber interest in your State?— A. Yes:thero 
are some largo lumber interests in tlie southern part of the State. The ship¬ 
ping point is Beaufort, and there are a number of mills cutting lumber there for 
European shipment. 

Q. Are the tracts of lumber owned by farmers or by men owning the mills?— 
A. Largely by men owning the mills. A man buys up a tract of land very cheaply 
and cuts the lumber off it. Owners usually first take the turpentine out. of the 
pine, and the Agricultural Department here has shown that the lumber is better 
after they take ft out than it was before, as far as the exeriments have lieen made. 
Then they cut down the timber and saw it. up and sell it, and much of it is used 
in the local demand. There has been a considerable business done along what is 
known as the lower pine belt in Carolina in lumber, the region of country that 
extends from the Atlantic Coast to the Sabine River in Texas, which is full of 
lumber men all the way through. 

Q. Is there some forestry all over your State?—A.' No: our woods are disap¬ 
pearing in the upper country. The chestnut tree has been killed out by an insect, 
and the remainder is being burned np. We will have to use coal before long even 
in the country. 

Q. Then it may be said that in no section of the State do the farmers as such 
have a lumber interest?—A. I did a very good business in the '80’s selling the 
railroad wood, but they use coal now. Tney will not use pine. My father did a 
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very good business selling lumber, pine wood, to the steamboats on the river. 
There used to be two boats running daily up and down the Savannah River. 
There are only two now altogether, which make weekly trips. It was u profitable 
business to sell fire wood to them in the old days; but all that has come to naught, 
ami the timber is being destroyed gradually 

Q. Has there been any legislation in South Carolina for the protection of 
forests?—A. I think there are some bills before the legislature; I do not think 
anything has been done though. 

Q. Do you know whether the owners of the large timber tracts exercise any 
care for the growing of new crops?—A- No; I do not think the slightest care is 
given to timber anywhere in the State. Now, while we had to make fences, all 
were jealous of using up their timber, because they knew they would want it for 
fences; but now you will not find a fence if yon drive 100 miles in the country. 
I presume there is no State in the world, no civilized country, that has as few 
fences in it as South Carolina. They do not care for the timber any longer. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Are you familiar with the mineral phosphate industry 
there?—A. I was at one time, when I was preparing a handbook of the State. I 
think you will find a very full compilation of the matter, a history of it. With 
us there has been somewhat of a decline in the industry of recent years, owing to 
the discovery in Tennessee and the discovery of the Florida phosphates. It is not 
as big a thing as it was. 

Q. It has been a considerable source of wealth to South Carolina, has it not?— 
A. Oh, yes. The Coosaw Company stock went up at one time from the original 
par value of $100 to $900. 

Q. Can you trace any improvement of plantations to the development of that 
phosphate industry?—A. I think that the whole fertilizer business has been an 
unmitigated curse to the South. 

Q, In the respect that it has supplanted home-thrift methods?—A. Koine thrift. 
Nohody pretends that the application of fertilizers is beneficial after the year in 
which they are applied, and the people have gone to work and expended some 
seven or eight million dollars every year in South Carolina for manure that ought 
to be made at no cost upon the plantations. You feed stock with cotton-seed 
meal and cotton-seed hull and you get an increase in weight and an increase in 
(luality. You buy your stock at 2 cents and you sell it at 3 and 31 and then you get 
90 per cent of the fertilizing value of the meal, that has already been fed to fatten 
the stock,for manure. And the complaint is that it is too heavy to haul out. 

Q. It is your opinion, then, that South Carolina agriculturally will he improved 
most by variegated agriculture ami more stock raising?—A. Decidedly, I think 
that is the whole hope of the agriculture in the South, not only of South Carolina, 
but of the States as far as the Mississippi. When we get to the Mississippi bot¬ 
toms, Louisiana and those other States are using fertilizers on the sugar-cane 
fields there now very heavily. Texas uses very little, and Mississippi compara¬ 
tively little. Alabama at one time used none, hut is increasing a little. There 
was not any used in our State before the middle of the fifties—no commercial 
fertilizers. 

Q. Outside of what you call truck farming is thero any considerable fruit and 
forage growing in your State for the Northern markets?—A. Yes; the whole sea- 
coast is engaged in that industry, and in some of the interior sections, too, they 
make shipments; but it has to be done on a large scale—carload lots. Then there 
is watermelon growing; we ship a good many watermelons. That is a specula¬ 
tion. 

Q. Those are comparatively new sources of wealth for your State, are they 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole, are they doing well or ill?—A. Well, upon the whole, the 
watermelons have been a failure, and so have the cantaloupes that have been 
raised in the South. Now and then a fellow has struck it, but they complain that 
the commission merchants in the Northern cities are not reliable; anyhow they 
often come back on them for rebates for freight in carrying the crop. I think 
our people are inclined to give the industry up. But, of course, the regular truck 
gardens on the seacoast are permanent institutions; the owners have their plants 
well laid out and work very well from Florida to Norfolk, coming in regular 
rotation. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Exhibit A .—Relative profits of agriculture and manufactures. 

“Agriculture,” says Mr. Higgs in the New Century Review, of London, “ has 
been of late a despised industry; intellectual activity has not been brought to 
bear on it; the men of force and enterprise have failed to recognize that It offers 
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an absolutely unrivaled sphere for the exercise of personal initiative skill and 
knowledge. A low type of manhood and a slow unprogressive condition of life 
are usually regarded as indispensable to agriculture.” 

Such views prevail widely among the young men of this country. They assert 
that agriculture is of Brnall importance as compared with the other groat factors 
in the industrial life of this nation. Owning nearly all the land, employing 
largely more than a third of all the working population, with a costly plant in 
buildings, fences, implements, machinery, ana live stock, the aggregate value 
produced by the farmers is only about one-fourth of that produced by manufac¬ 
turers alone, without taking count of the enormous values yiolded by trade trans¬ 
portation and miscellaneous industries. Agriculture, they say, is making no 
progress. In the 20 years from WTO to 1800 the aggregate value of farm products 
remained stationary. In manufactures, on the contrary, the values produced 
were nearly doubled in the 10 years between 1880 and W00. This explains why 
activo young men are drawn to the centers of manufacture. There they find 
plenty of work, with a chance every now and then for making a fortune. Your 
farmer stagnates in enforced idleness when the weather is too dry to plow, and 
when it is too wet to plow. His chances are a good season every 2 or 8 years. 
Besides, a young man wants a wife, and young women are getting mortally tired of 
patching old clothes, making bread, drawing water, and toting wood all in the 
solitude of the open country. Naturally, they wish to live in a town where there 
are no old clothes, where the linkers furnish bread ready made, where cheap 
transportation' supplies daily in overflowing abundance every necessary and every 
luxury of life, where water is drawn from a faucet in every room, where gas and 
electricity do away with greasy lamps, and social int ercourse is not obstructed by 
distance. Such are some of the inducements tbataredrawingtho bone and sinew 
of our youth from the farms, and building up the towns and urban pursuits. 

The statements above made are open, however, to important corrections. The 
growth in the value of the products of manufacturers between 1880 and 1890. as 
shown by the eleventh census, was far from being a real and bone fide growth. 
The increase was largely due to reporting as ••manufactures" many industries 
not previously included under that head, such as carpentering, hlacksmithing. 
painting, plumbing, coffin making, bottling, bay and straw baling, and many 
others. In a comparison of agriculture and manufactures, large deductions must 
be made from the latter cm these accounts, as many of these operations and sim¬ 
ilar ones arc carried on by farmers without being enumerated. Cotton ginning 
will serve as an example. 

Other and larger deductions are to be made from the value of manufactured 
products on account of the duplication of returns. Many manufactured products 
are used as material for other manufactures and the rallies returned for each pro¬ 
cess are counted again and again, instead of simply taking the one value resulting 
from the whole series of processes, which alone is the true value. Thus the manu¬ 
facturer who makes a pound i >f cotton yam for shirtings returns a prod net value of 
10.1 cents. Then another manufacturer takes this pound of yarn and makes with 
it 8| yards of seven-eighths shirting value 3< cents per yard and lie reports a pro¬ 
duct value of 18} cents. After this, another man takes this 13} cents worth of 
cloth and makes a shirt with it, selling it for 20 cents, and he reports a product 
value of 20 cents. Of course, this is the only value resulting from all the pro¬ 
cesses tile cotton has passed through. The enumerators of the census, however, 
have taken the returns of each as they were separately made, and when these 
returns are added up at the census office it results that instead of a shirt, value 
20 cents, a manufactured product valued at 41 cents is recorded and published for 
the information and instruction of the public; an overstatement of the value of 
the manufactured product of 120 per cent. 

Other reductions remain to he made. In addition to the plant and the running 
expenses common to the farmer and the manufacturer, the latter has to pay for 
his raw material. This additional cost to the manufacturer is estimated in the 
census returns at considerably over half of the gross value of manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. Now, there is at this time no data to enable us to make an accurate state¬ 
ment as to the values produced by manufacturing. But if wo commence, as it 
seems we must, by halving them, and then taking a large percentage from the 
remainder, on account of the reduplication of returns, and after that lop off the 
numerous trimmings, such as painting, bottling, drug grinding, etc., we might 
well pause lest we sliould not have enough in hand to procure manufactured cof¬ 
fins to put away the indebtedness left over. 

“fififi considerations enable us in some sort to realize how it happens that many 
costly factories and many brilliant industrial enterprises fail year after year to 
ueclare a dividend, until at last they seem to have lost all notion of legitimate 
Profits and seek to maintain their existence by manipulating the markets with 
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trusts and booms for stock dividends. It ceases to surprise us that annually on 
an average 5 to 8 per cent of those engaged in commerce and manufactures go to 
the wall in utter and total bankruptcy, so that in periods of 12 to 20 years, less 
than the life of a generation, they are all swept away. Farmers, of course, meet 
with disasters, but unless they leave their proper work to take a hand at specula¬ 
tion they are never, as a rule, wiped out at one fell swoop. The results of the 
enumeration of the mortgage indebtedness on farms made at the last census was 
a great surprise. The unexpectedly small amount of the indebtedness, the regu¬ 
larity with which interest had been paid, and the rapidity of tho rate at which 
the mortgages were being extinguished led up to a settled belief among money 
lenders that improved rural real estate offers the safest and most profitable 
security for investments. 

Rural life, like life in the topics, has been hitherto too easy to develop the higher 
energies of man. It is true that few industries remain in a more rudimentary 
condition than that of tilling the soil. Nevertheless, this very state of things 
offers greater opportunities to intelligence, industry, and enterprise than are 
easily to lie found in the fierce competition of other crowded pursuits. 

Nowhere are there greater possibilities to be found than in agriculture. The 
truth becomes daily more and more apparent that success hero depends more upon 
the man than it does upon the land. There is a wide future for rural life and its 
pursuits. 

The railroads which have built up their terminals and the towns along their 
lines have nearly completed the revolution in affairs that, was their mission, just 
as the case has been with Sibling vessels and with canals. New inventions are 
about to usher in a new order of things. The bicycle, the electric car, and the 
automobile must assuredly again distribute over the open country the human 
energies which steam has concentrated in the cities. 

Exhibit B.— Letter of Air. Hammond to Secretary Wilson. 


Hon. James Wilson, 


Beech Island. S. C.. A'o vemher. I8U7. 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. ('. 


Dear Sir: I l>eg leave to submit for your consideration tho following sugges¬ 
tions regarding an estimate and count of the cotton crop. 

Owing to the fall in the price of cotton of over 20 per cent while the present crop 
is being picked—a reduction of $12 a bale, and for a crop of 10,000,000 bales a dimi¬ 
nution in value of $130,000/100—cotton growers are holding back their crops from 
market. They are doing this at very considerable expense to themselves, allow¬ 
ing the high rate of interest at which they received advances to make their crops 
to run on, and adding to it heavy charges for storage and insurance. Their action 
is obstructing business, and all interests in the cotton belt are affected by it. 
They believe that the crop has been overestimated, and the fluctuations of the 
market show that uncertainty on this point is general. The present condition is 
somewhat an extreme one, but similar variations in price, owing, we think, in 
large measure to uncertain estimates of the crop, prevail every year. Tho Depart 
ment of Agriculture gives the average annual range of prices for tho years 181)1 
1895 as 0.21 cent per pound, involving mutations affecting an aggregate value of 
$79,500,000. 

It would not, be difficult or expensive to prepare a township map of the cotton 
belt, on which was recorded in units of 100 bates the crop grown in each,accord¬ 
ing to the most accurate enumeration available. On such a map also all the gin¬ 
neries might be located. With such a chart of cotton production and preparation 
for market agents of the Department, under its direction and paid for the work, 
might visit certain townships or portions of townships, and by personal inspec¬ 
tion obtain and report to the Department data of almost absolute accuracy. 

A visit from the 10th to the 20th of May, would determine the acreage ami 
the character of the stand. Another from the 15th to the 30th of June, would 
report the growth of the plant, the cultural conditions, etc. Between the middle 
and the end of July, and also between the middle and tho close of August, the 
count of bolls might be made, and a forecast of the outcome made. The last 
visit to the fields would be made between the 10th and the 20th of September, to 
furnish data for a judgment on the top crop. After that data all necessary 
information should be obtained from the gin houses. The larger part of this 
could be done by correspondence, but in the beginning personal visits might be 
necessary. At the outside 8 tours of inspection would suffice. Such inspectors 
could be readily employed at moderate charges, at the charges at which letter 
carriers are employed. 
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Recent tests made by the Postmaster-General shows that a daily house to house 
delivery of the mail in the rural districts costs from $22 to §35 per square mile, 
averaging $28. A very thorough personal inspection of the cotton fields should 
not involve so much labor and time as the rural delivery of the daily mail. But 
assume that it did, and that tho 32,000 square miles of the cotton fields had to be 
visited 8 times in the year, the statement of cost would stand as follows; As 300 
visits for mail delivery is to 8 visits for cotton inspection, so is 32,000 square 
miles, the area in cotton, multiplied by $28 tho cost of the rural delivery per 
square mile, to tho cost of the inspection of the cotton fields. If this is the 
proper treatment of the problem tho cost of field to field and gin house to gin 
house inspection of tho cotton crop should be $18,500. 

It may bo objected that the cotton fields to bo traversed by the inspectors, scat¬ 
tered as they are throughout the length and breadth of tho cotton belt, are at 
wider intervals than the houses visited for tho delivery of the mail. The most 
casual examination, however, of an agricultural map of tho cotton licit—that, for 
instance, prepared by Mr. John Hyde for the Eleventh United States Census- 
will show that the fields producing the bulk of the cotton crop lie in groups, and 
inspectors informed as to the geography of these groups need lose little time in 
going from one to another. 

Without going into details, the following table, approximately correct, showing 
the counties growing 1)8 per cent, of the cotton crop of 1881), will make this char; 
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Forty-two per cent of the counties produce 84 per cent of the entire crop; 43 
per cent produce only 1(1 per cent, and 14 per cent of the counties plant no cotton 
at all. If the minor civil divisions were substit uted for the counties, the cotton 
fields would be found still more closely grouped, and finally large areas of these 
minor civil divisions would be excluded as not important to the result, thus again 
reducing the territory to bo inspected. 

No enumeration of ginbouses of any value has been made for the census. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson was asked to undertake it at a late date for the census of 1880, 
and was able to collect no data of importance. The count given in the census of 
1890 is too imperfect to merit consideration. Why ginneries have been held of 
less importance than flour mills, sawmills, grist mills, and a long list of minor 
industrial establishments it is in >t possible for me to say. What is noteworthy in 
the present connection is that the ginhousc is the first and the last and the only 
place where an accurate count of the cotton crop can be made. While ginned 
cotton may be stored for months and often for years on plantations and in ware¬ 
houses, coining to view to swell the sizo of the crop unexpectedly, unginned cot¬ 
ton is never kept back in this maimer. 

Ginhonse returns during tlm picking season would furnish the best basis for 
forecasts of the crop, and by the 1st of each January the count made there set¬ 
tles the size of the crop for all practical purposes. Ginneries, like most other 
manufacturing establishments, are being consolidated. The public ginnery is 
smierseding the old plantation ginlionses. They do better work and do it more 
cheaply. The old cost of ginning a bale was $5. Now the ginning is done for 
$1.50, and the large improved public ginnery is doing it for $t. The writer has 
ginned this season 1,145 bales so far for 75 cents. The public ginner has no inter¬ 
est in withholding information as to the number of bales turned out. On the 
contrary, it is part of his business to know what the small ginhonses in his locality, 
competing with him, are doing. Unbiased reports should be obtained from him. 
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This is not the case with the cotton growers who correspond with the Depart¬ 
ment. Their interest is too great and pressing in the outcome to allow of their 
forming unprejudiced judgments. Such judgments should be left to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and based upon the facts reported by the inspectors. Such 
facts would be the average number of plants in a given length of row, their aver¬ 
age height, the actual count of bolls under definite regulations, etc. 

One thing, at least, is certain. State averages of the acreage and condition of 
the crop, as heretofore published by the Department of Agriculture, furnish no 
instruction to the great mass of cotton growers for their guidance. State lines 
are in no way related to the agricultural regions of the cotton lielt. 

There is a large amount of data on rScord available for the development and 
organisation of the plan here outlined; but without referring further to it I respect¬ 
fully ask your consideration for these suggestions on account of the large and 
inqiortant interests involved. 

I have thi> honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Hakky Hammond. 


Exhibit 0. —h the negro it failure? 


Bruch Island. S. 0.. March e. 

Editors Augusta Chronicle: 

A pressure of farm work has delayed my reply to your circular asking my 
opinion on an interview with Professor White, published in your paper under the 
caption “ The negro a failure." This is a period of failures, of low prices, of lack 
of employment, and of diminished profits. If we are to believe the published 
accounts, this state of things is confined to no locality, or nation or race, but 
extends over all Christendom, and affects, with great impartiality, all workers 
and all pursuits. To say at such a time that the negro is a failure does not confer 
any distinction on him, unless it be intended to mean that the negro, and not 
“overproduction.'’ or •• silver coinage."or “millionaires'speculation and adulter¬ 
ation,” or the “protective tariff,"or the “war expenditures of Europe," or the 
“land question," may be the bottom fact responsible for this widespread depres¬ 
sion. Perhaps an argument could be made in support of such a theory as ingeni¬ 
ous as many of the arguments in support, of the numerous and various causes 
assigned for our distress. It might lie shown that workers form barely a third 
of the population, while the alarm and dissatisfaction of the 17.000,000 counted 
in this class, in the United States, at being subjected to competition with the 
60,000 outcasts in our prisons, prove how very small the number of real producers 
is; that of these bona fide producers among civilized people the negro must once 
have formed a considerable part when, after supporting himself, improving his 
condition, opening fresh fields, and developing the manifold resources of one of 
the most resourceful sections of the earth, he turned over, almost as a surplus 
product, to the greatest commercial and manufacturing industries of the world, 
in cotton, the largest and most important contribution of material ever made to 
them. It could lie shown how in the process of his emancipation the cotton 
famine came; how, when the supply was renewed, the enormous profits flowing 
with its current, at first feeble and uncertain, excited a speculative expansion in 
the vast network of occupations connected with cotton-goods trade that bred a 
fever in them; how the unlooked-lor increase in the production of cotton by the 
negro fed this fever with a plethora that has been neither assimilated nor excreted 
until a most damaging and dangerous congestion paralyzes the entire circulation 
and organism of ttie world's industries; that even the negro himself is no longer 
the consumer he was, and notwithstanding its greater cost, his surplus crop has 
ceased altogether to lie such. Through modern mediums of futures and factors, 
brokers and banks, his cotton crop is now mortgaged, bought, paid for, and sold 
again before a seed is put into the ground, at a heavy tax on both consumer 
and producer, yielding to the latter a meager subsistence, with no reserve for 
investment. 

Such an argument, however, would at the outset show that the negro was not 
essentially and by naturo a failure. Nor can anyone acquainted with the record 
of the negro before or during the late war count him as of no avail. Remember 
the armies he fed during those 4 years, how his market value had increased 3IX* 
per cent between 1845 arid 1860, and how in 1848 he made cotton, paying all costs 
and interest on investment, for 4A cents a pound. (See Solon Robinson in Do 
Bow’s Review.) To-day, even, with cotton at 7} cents, he earns a living, pays 
interest on the capital that gives him employment, and has a small cash surplus, 
which he unfortunately wastes, but which Would suffice to insure his life for 
$1,000. It would seem to follow that there is no prospect of his extinction or el 
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his removal from his present field of labor. It has been noted that where the 
negro forms more than 58 per cent of the population he shows a tendency to 
decrease, and where he forms less than this percentage he shows a tendency to 
increase. It is not improbable that there will gradually supervene a general dif¬ 
fusion of the colored race according to some such law as this, and every hindrance 
to the forces promoting it should be removed. 

But if the negro is not a failure, how is the fact to be accounted for that the 
territory he occupies is far less prosperous than it formerly was? 

My answer is that this territory has become involved in profound social and 
industrial problems touching the relations of labor and capital and the distribu¬ 
tion of wages and profits—problems which, in this generation, have become living 
issues and .are being fought out man to man on every square mile of territory 
from Russia to California. Whoever solves these problems and furnishes a plan 
on which free labor and free capital may bo organized, so as to call out the full 
activities of each, avoiding injustice and oppression on the one hand and waste 
and pillage on the other, must abolish labor, as slavery has been abolished, sub¬ 
stituting for it work up to the full force and faculty of each man, and will have 
transcended all previous human achievements. No man will do it. But that 
faith in human progress, which can never be abandoned, inspires the hope that 
the people themselves will, in process of time, reach some approximate and prac¬ 
tical solution that will put an end to the present turmoil and strife and allow the 
return of peace, security, and steady work. 

Meanwhile we have already advanced far enough in our struggle to review 
some of the things which have been done and to pass a judgment on them. 

The negro should never have been projected into politics, where, without sub¬ 
serving any good end, he enabled, at. great cost to himself, the carpetbagger to 
plunder the community. 

The law for collecting liens on crops should be done away with finally and for¬ 
ever in every form and shape. It has substituted an unreal and artificial credit 
for the proper and natural growth based on character and thrift. It has forcibly 
dismissed the intelligence of the community from the supervision of its industries. 
It has seduced workingmen into speculative nndei takings resulting for them in 
bankruptcy, and has delivered them soul and body, by a cheap, summary process, 
into the hands of the crossroads grocery dealers, if is a legacy of the carpet¬ 
bagger that has drained the country of the little he spared. 

If we are to have a tenant system, our tenants must have means of their own. 
It is believed that agricultural depression in England is due to the attempt by 
tenants to farm with a capital of only S!0 to the acre. Capital is only accumu¬ 
lated by (savings, and secure savings banks—postal savings banks, perhaps— 
would do much to educate and elevate the negro, if he can unlearn the terrible 
lesson of the Freedman’s Saving Bank. 

Capitalists must come out from their bombproofs of mortgages, advances, and 
rack-rents and take their part with workingmen in the risks of the seasons and 
the markets. Their directing forethought and intelligence are as necessary as 
they were between 1850 and 1880, when tliev added so much to the prosperity of 
theSonth. 

The vast superiority morally and intellectually of the white race must not blind 
us tocertain considerations. This superiority has been the slow growth of untold 
generations. Among the thousands whose eyes may rest upon this issue of your 
journal, whatever worthy acts they may perform to preserve 1 and pepetuate this 
superiority, it, is most likely that not one will by word, or deed, or thought 
advance it one iota. It is not our invention: it is an heirloom of the ages, bringing 
with it heavy responsibilities. Part of this responsibility is not hastily or carelessly 
to pass judgment on the other races of God’s creation. For this reason it is 
necessary that men of character and culture should be on duty to control race 
prejudice, a serious complication in our problem. Where diverse races meet on 
a common level there is no security, as witness the recent brutal outrages on the 
Chinese, In such cases it is war to the knife or. what is equally to be deprecated, 
miscegenation. I invoke no sentimental kindness for the negro: there has been 
enough of that, and it has been a curse. It is simply necessary to do him justice, 
this r 10 wor *^ a history toe lietter class of Southern people alone have done 

If the present low prices for agricultural products continue, fresh troubles 
await ns. Wages which were fixed in a depreciated currency when prices were 
mgh will have to be cut down. That wages should be high when subsistence is 
cneap is not an anomaly. It occurred in England about the time of the Wat 
ag’ult e *i°n, ° n< * nearly 'i centuries, with results most prejudicial to 
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But I trespass on yonr space, and I will conclude by remarking, as to a peas¬ 
antry, that 1 know of no record in history where a race of small proprietors hnve 
lieen prosperous. Everywhere they seem to form the wretched residuum of labor 
after all other occupations are supplied. 

Very respectfully, IIakry Hammond. 


Washington, D. 0., ■June /, mi. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN HYDE, 

Statistician of the United States DejHirtment of Agriculture. 

The Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture issues on the 10th 
of each month (February excepted) a detailed statement relating to the existing 
agricultural conditions throughout the United States, the data upon which these 
statements are based being obtained largely through voluntary correspondents. 
The chief reliance for the ascertainment of conditions is placed upon 3 principal 
corps of correspondents, namely, county correspondents, township correspond¬ 
ents, and State statistical agents". 

County correspondents.— There are in the United States approximately 2,750 
counties of agricultural importance. In each of these counties the Department 
has a principal county correspondent, who maintains an organization of 3 assist¬ 
ants, each covering "a specified territory. These county correspondents are 
selected with exclusive reference to their qualifications, and they constitute a 
most efficient branch of the crop-reporting service. Facilities are furnished each 
principal correspondent to enable him to obtain regular reports from his assist¬ 
ants. These reports he tabulates, supplementing the information thus obtained 
by his own observation and knowledge of the situation, and the consolidated 
report is transmitted to the Statistician. Although there is no compensation 
attached to the position, from 80 to 90 per cent of the correspondents report 
monthly. 

Township correspondents.— The list of township correspondents comprises from 
6 to 15 individual correspondents in each county. These are distributed geo¬ 
graphically throughout the county, the number being dependent on the size of 
the county and its importance in production. These persons report directly to 
the Statistician, the schedules for county and township correspondents being tab¬ 
ulated by the clerks in his office. 

State statistical agents.—' This list embraces a regularly appointed salaried State 
statistical agent in each of 43 States and Territories, it bcingthe duty of each to 
report upon agricultural conditions for his own State only. Each of these agents 
maintains a special list of correspondents, over which he has entire control, com¬ 
pletely covering the State and averaging, in total numbers, from 20 to 700 corre¬ 
spondents each, according to the size of the State uud its agricultural importance. 
These State statistical aids report direct to the State agent. Their schedules 
are carefully tabulated and weighted by him according to the relative importance 
of each county represented, and the summarized report is submitted to the Statis¬ 
tician on the 7tli day of each month. From States west of the Mississippi River 
the reports of State agents are telegraphed in cipher. 

Each of the 3 lists I have mentioned is kept entirely separate and distinct, m> 
one individual being allowed to serve upon any two of the lists. 

The reports referred to above are brought together in convenient form on the 
8th of each month and the statistician is thus provided with 3 separate estimates, 
covering the same territory and the same crops, made by separate corps of corre¬ 
spondents, each reporting for a territory with which ho is thoroughly familiar, ami 
from these results the statistician compiles his own estimates. The information 
thus obtained, however, is supplemented by the reportH of salaried special field 
agents, who systematically traverse the producing portions of the country procur¬ 
ing all possible data and carefully analyzing the situation. 

Information with regard to final yield per acre is further obtained from reports 
received from a very large corps of individual producers, each reporting for lus 
own farm only. 

The total number of all classes of correspondents in the crop-reporting service 
aggregates nearly 260,000. 

in all tabulations careful attention is paid tp the weighting of the figures sub¬ 
mitted, so that each county and each State may have its correct and proper turn 
ence in the determination of the total for the State or for the United Stales, 
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according to its importance. The statistics are compiled with the census figures 
as a basis, the acreage and production being carried on from year to year by the 
percentage method. 

Correspondents are asked to report in percentages, as compared in the case of 
acreage or production with that of the preceding year, and In the case of condi¬ 
tion with a normal condition. Yield per acre and price per unit of quantity are, 
of course, reported quantitatively. 

With regard to cotton, the information obtained in the manner just described 
is supplemented by that furnished on special schedules by a list of special cotton 
correspondents, embracing a very large number of persons intimately concerned 
in the cotton industry, a complete list of cotton ginners, and a further list of 
cotton planters, each reporting for his own plantation. This method of investi¬ 
gating cotton production is, however, employed only for the purpose of making a 
preliminary statement, the final figures being derived from statistics of movement 
and consumption obtained from transportation companies, port officials, and mills. 
This final report can not he completed until after the close of the commercial 
cotton year—Angust 31. 

Statements relating to live stock and the principal farm crops (except cotton) 
are made public on the 10th of each month, the cotton statements being issued on 
the 8d of each month during the growing season. In order that the information 
contained in these reports may he made available simultaneously throughout the 
entire United States, and that by reason of quicker mail service the territory 
adjacent to Washington may not have an advantage over that at a distance, the 
statements are sent out by telegraph. In order that the figures may be placed 
within easy reacii of the fanner at the earliest possible moment, cards, containing 
the principal features of the report, are printed and mailed to every postmaster 
in the United States, within from 4 to 20 hours of the time that the statements 
are telegraphed, with instructions that they are to he conspicuously posted for 
the information of the public. 

While the necessity of statistics to agriculture is unquestionable, there are far 
greater difficulties encountered in this application of them than in any other 
great department of the world's business. These difficulties spring in part from 
the character of the business itself and in part from its minute subdivision of 
operations and its wide distribution. That it is far easier to ascertain the outpnt 
of a group of mines or mills than of a group of farms representing the same value 
of investment or of product is obvious. 

These difficulties are such as can not he overcome by individual effort. It is 
not easy—it is rarely even practicable—for private initiative to conduct a statisti¬ 
cal inquiry in a field so extensive as the United States. The volume of our agri¬ 
culture, as well as its distribution, is so vast that the most interested private 
parties can never wholly measure it statistically. 

It was perhaps the greater facility with which a complete and fairly accurate 
knowledge of the operations of large branches of business other than agriculture 
is obtained that gained for them their far earlier and more adequate recognition 
in legislation, the collection of agricultural statistics being for many years the 
work of an obscure section of one branch of a bureau in the Department of the 
Interior; but a statistical bureau early became a necessity to that large portion of 
the industrial community represented by the Department of Agriculture. Such 
a branch of the Department has therefore been in continuous operation since 
1883, and it is no disparagement to any other branch of the Department's opera¬ 
tions to assert that some of the most general, the most diversified, and in the 
aggregate the greatest benefits which have accrued to agriculture have been the 
result of the knowledge obtained and disseminated through this statistical office. 

If these lienefits are not so direct and apparent as those derived from the investi¬ 
gations of the scientific men wlm fell the farmer how to suppress the insect 
enemies that infest Iris fields and orchards, how to eradicate the various diseases 
that affect his crops, what are the conditions under which the growth of partic¬ 
ular products is most successfully promoted, what fertilizers to use and how to 
apply them, how the quality of his but ter and cheese may be improved, and many 
other things of high practical value, still they are no less vital and far-reaching, 
and inevitably tend to increase the rewards of industry by the augmentation of 
production through the analysis of comparative results, by the maintenance of a 
reasonable equilibrium between supply and demand, and by contributing to 
stabilty of value through the redaction to a minimum of the risks involved in 
railing. 

The American fanner is one of Home five million persons who are cultivating our 
nil, in areas of from 8 acres to well up in the tens of thousands, for subsistence 
nd other profit. Some products he consumes quite largely at home in the main- 
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tenance of his family and hired help and the keeping and fattening of farm ani¬ 
mals. One or more products, however, he annually raises to sell. But all that 
is raised in one place, whethei for farm consumption or for local or distant 
market, has some relation to all that is raised elsewhere, and it is finally the 
amount of the supply relative to the extent of the demand which wholly or par¬ 
tially fixes the price and determines the profit or loss. 

The all-important problem is how to secure a market, for without a market sur¬ 
plus production above farm consumption is not simply valueless, but positive 
loss to the extent of its cost. 

Statistical information, widely and carefully gathered and properly presented 
and disseminated, relative to the condition and prospects and in due time to the 
actual measure of the principal prodftcts of agriculture has the strongest influ¬ 
ence in maintaining a reasonable equilihrum between production and demand, 
and the consequent assurance of profit to the producer. 

In so far as statistics give timely information to producers of specific conditions 
affecting the marketing of products, such statistics do all that can be done, and 
what can not be done in any other way, to secure to agriculture a profit on its 
productions. It is too much to expect that this result will ever be attained with 
such efficiency as to leave absolutely nothing to be desired; but so far as it is 
complete, the benefit secured is due to the statistical method, and will always 
require its service. What honest producers and interested consumers desire is 
relations which shall bo of mutual beuefit. and in the promotion of these relations 
the Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture has not only directly 
benefited agriculture to an incalculable extent, but. in doing this, has inciden¬ 
tally benefited all legitimate occupations and all consumers. 

The benefits conferred upon agriculture by statistics, great as they are, have no 
more attained their full limits than has agriculture attained its full development. 
It is jiot too much to expect that through the gradual utilization of whatever 
knowledge of physical conditions and of human needs, susceptible of numerical 
expression, may 1«; available, and the careful setting forth of its precise relation 
to the great business of agriculture, the statistician of the future will be able to 
promote the agricultural interests of the country in directions that as yet arc 
hardly dreamed of. 

If agricultural statistics areof any value in themselves, their timely availability 
for the use of those to whom they arc of particular interest becomes a matter of 
importance. They would be of no value to farmers, but might even lie positively 
detrimental to their interests, if possessed by only a few persons or restricted to 
commercial circles. It is, therefore, the aim of the Division of Statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture to make the widest possible distribution of the infor¬ 
mation received through its various agencies, and to make such distribution as 
prompt and speedy as the necessity of securing reasonable accuracy will admit of. 
The monthly crop'reports of this division are therefore mailed with as little delay 
as possible to the Department's State statistical agents and the 9,01)0 persons who 
report to them, to the 2,700 county correspondents and the 10,000 persons who 
report to them, to the 40,000 township or district correspondents, to 12,500 cotton 
planters, to 1.200 newspapers, mostly rural, and to 171,000 other persons, the indi¬ 
vidual recipients, both correspondents and noucorrospondents, lieing mainly 
farmers. These reports relate, according to tho season of the year, to the condi¬ 
tions of soil, weather, planting, growth, harvesting, yield, quality, transportation, 
markets, and prices. They are sent regularly and gratuitously to all persons who 
have taken the trouble to ask for them, and however susceptible of improvement 
they may be in any particular respect, the great demand for them leaves little 
doubt that considerable value inset upon them. When the statistical information 
received by the Department is made still more reliable by the institution of cer¬ 
tain changes in the crop-reporting system, there will surely lie no single division 
of any Government department, and certainly no independent organization, that 
will be promoting so greatly and so generally the agricultural interests of tin' 
country. 
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Washington, D. C., February V,. UMH. 

TESTIMONY 07 ME. WILLIAM BUDGE, 

Farmer and Real-Estate Dealer. Grand Forks. A'. Dak. 

The commission met at 10.30 a, m., Mr. Farqnhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
William Budge, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., a farmer and real-estate dealer, was 
introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will you give your name and your home address?—A. 
William Budge, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Mr. Farquhar. Governor Harris will conduct the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state your occupation.—A. I am post¬ 
master at Grand Forks just now. I also run a farm and buy and sell wheat and 
deal in real estate. I have a farm of my own and have had for the last 24 years. 

Q. You conduct that personally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are yon connected with your State agricultural college?—A. No, but I am 
a trustee of the State University of North Dakota. 

Q. Have you traveled over your State to some extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you conversant with conditions both as to labor and capital?—A. Yes. 

G. You may state in a general way the development of your State. 

(The witness then read the following statement:) 

“Twenty or 25 years ago North Dakota, then a part of Dakota Territory, 
was little less than a portion of what was shortly before known as the Ameri¬ 
can Desert. In the western part of what is now the State at that time the 
Indian and the buffalo roamed at will over a great territory where now are pros¬ 
perous villages, and where intelligent citizens are tilling the soil, raising stock, 
mining coal, and engaging in various occupations. A great region, which had 
been unproductive and which was considered unimportant, has during these few 
years developed into a great State, rich for agriculture and stock raising, and 
with many valuable undeveloped mineral resources. 

“ The great cause of thin transformation from a waste and sparsely populated 
region to a great, productive State is to be found to a large degree in the won¬ 
derful developing power of the railroad systems which have passed through and 
opened up this great territory. When so much is said of arbitrary and unjust 
acts of railroad corporations', it is only fair to state that it is due to the strong 
hearts, clear heads, and energetic persons back of these corporations that we have 
the great development of which the Northwest is so proud. Moreover, these great 
transportation companies recognize the fact that the welfare of the people is 
their welfare. In general. I believe that the railroads within the State are doing 
whatever they feel that they can reasonably afford to do toward developing the 
country by extending railroad branches, by fostering industries, by affording 
reasonable shipping facilities, and by granting fair rates of shipment in general. 

“ To encourage and not to discourage, to enrich and not to impoverish the peo¬ 
ple is certainly the wish of these companies. Seldom is an urgent need of ship¬ 
ping facilities brought before these companies in a proper light but it is carefully 
considered. Branches are often operated at little or no profit: side tracks and 
yards arc frequently maintained for sake of convenience and economy to the pro¬ 
ducer. Rates on the leading products have been steadily reduced until now df 
cents per bushel will carry wheat from Grand Forks to Duluth, which twenty 
years ago would have cost 17 or Id cents. No doubt greater reductions will fol¬ 
low when the railroad companies find that they can afford it and that the general 
good of the community demands it. , 

“ Increased equipment in cars and locomotives, short lines, and fast trains make 
it possible to handle the enormous amount of grain on the short notice necessary 
under the present conditions in this region. 

“ In order to handle the wheat so that the farmers will not always be at the 
nieroy of the market, some system of storage is necessary to hold the great crops 
harvested in the fall months. In some cases large farmers or farming corporations 
have their own grain warehouses. But the average farmer is not able to build 
warehouses and equip for economical and safe handling of the large amount of 
grain he produces. , , 

“ More than that, only a few are along the railroad lines, and evon if they were, 
of course switch tracks could not be put to each few farms. It is therefore nec¬ 
essary that the farmer should haul in his grain and ship from and through some 
grain dealer near his farm. So it is evident that the elevator is an essential 
factor in the grain industry of the Northwest. Of course capital would be invested 
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in the elevator and grain-shipping business only as a source of profit. And when 
it is found by operating a system of elevators along a certain railroad that the 
operating expenses can be reduced and facilities improved, it is only reasonable 
to expect the consolidation and formation of systems. There is, however, no 
monopoly, as several companies are generally represented in each town of impor¬ 
tance, and tho different companies keep’ii keen watch on the doings of each other. 
This competition has resulted in reducing elevator charges to reasonable prices 
for handling and to a uniform basis, tho price being 3 cents per bushel. 

“ No doubt large and influential elevator companies can secure better accom¬ 
modations for quick shipment when the market justifies, and better prices through 
their representatives at terminal point.% than can individual and small shippers. 
In this way the fanner will profit to a greater or less degree. It is also certain 
that the great storage facilities lately being provided by the large elevator com¬ 
panies and the Great Northern Railway will be of much value to the farmers in 
that they will pennit the rapid shipment of grain from the country and will pro¬ 
vide sufficient terminal storage, so that the grain can be held for a better market, 
if thought desirable. This will also be a great relief on the demands for the roll¬ 
ing stock of the railroad during the short period of the grain-shipping season. I 
firmly believe that the present elevator system is of the greatest value to the 
agricultural interests. 

“River navigation is not developed to any great extent in North Dakota for the 
reason that there are only 3 rivers of sufficient size within trio State to warrant 
the use of boats. These 3 streams are the Red River of the North and the Mis¬ 
souri River. The navigation is carried on by small flat-bottomed steamers and 
freight barges. 

“For years considerable freight has been carried along these3 rivers by boat. 
On the Missouri the freight is of a very diversified nature, that coming in being 
largely lumber and building material and provisions forwarded from railroads, 
and that outgoing being largely grain and coal. 

“ Shipping on the Missouri supplies a large region which has for years been 
without railroads, and is for that reason the more appreciated. The great impedi¬ 
ment to navigation in this river is the shifting sand liars which are formed because 
of the shallow water and wide banks. As fast as possible the channel should be 
dredged and provided with a series of pile bars, similar to those already placed in 
the upper Mississippi, to confine and narrow the stream With this done there is 
no reason why the river navigation should not bo much expanded and the adjacent 
country much developed. It would also doubtless prevent much destruction from 
river flooding. 

“Before the railroads reached the Red River Valley there was considerable 
freight of all kinds carried by boat from Fargo and other points north along the 
river, but since the railroads have been operating in this section the freight lias 
been reduced to but little else than grain. 

“For small miscellaneous freight rail shipments are faster and more convenient. 
However, boat shipping is important for those towns situated along the river. 
The following is a statement of the grain handled by the Red River Transporta¬ 
tion Company for 6 years ending 1900. This company does about two-thirds of 
the shipping and a local company the other one-third. 


Year of— 

Bushels. , 

Year of— 

Bushi’k 

1895. 

. ... 287,180 

1898 . 

. 201,892 

1896 . 

.. 415,107 ; 

1899 . 

.. 510,375 

1897 . 

_ . 217,354 i 

1900 .. 

.. 276,977 


“What has been said relative to needed improvements on the Missouri Riwr 
is equally true of the Red River. This is a shallow, rather muddy, stream lint 
one which does not change its channel much. Very little work has been done mi 
this stream. Some bars have been thrown to deopen the channel and this li e 
doubtless aided, in this way, navigation. Bnt a series of bars and locks located 
at a few points starting near the upper sources of the Red and Red Lake rivers 
and running to the Canadian line would not only greatly aid navigation, but 
would enable a sufficient control so as to prevent disastrous floods which occa¬ 
sionally do mnch damage to crops, lands, and buildings along the lower Red. 
The locks and bars would serve as regulators and would also aid mnch in keep¬ 
ing back the waters for a uniform flow. This would also be very valuable as a 
sanitary precaution, since in the late summer and the fall months the stream w 
very low and sluggish and seems more charged with impurities. . 

“ Many towns which depend upon the river for their water supply have snnered 
from this cause. Grand Forks was forced tq put in an extensive filtering sys¬ 
tem for purification. A series of locks and dams would be comparatively mux- 
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pensive since the river is admirably suited to such control. The banks are 
generally high enough and the river channel is very narrow. The following 
figures will snow the fluctuation in water in different years and at different times 
in the yoar. Much of this could be reduced by the proposed dams and locks. 

“ KKI) ltIVER OF THE NORTH. 

“ 1896: Navigation opened April 18; gauge, 14.5. Water reached highest point 
on gauge May 80, 27. Cause of high water, rainfall. Lowest water September 
18,0.6. Navigation closed November 7. 

“1887: Navigation opened April 11; gauge, 45.2. Highest water, April 10. 
Cause of high water, snowfall. Lowest water, November 13; gauge, 1.9. Navi¬ 
gation closed November 15. 

“1898; Navigation opened April 15; gauge, 9. Highest water, July 6; gauge, 
9.4. Lowest water. November 9: gauge, 0.8. Navigation closed November 8. 
Precipitation light during winter and summer. 

“ 1899: Navigation opened April 18; gauge, 15.9; highest water of season. Low¬ 
est water, October 1; gauge, 1.2. Navigation closed December 1. Precipitation 
light during winter and summer, 

“1900: Navigation opened April 11: gauge, 7.7. Highcstwater of season, Octo¬ 
ber 13; gauge. 11.5. Lowest water of season, July 1; gauge, 1.6. Navigation 
closed November 13. Precipitation heavy during latter part of season. 

“In river transportation the same rates prevail as by rail, but many points are 
reached by river more easily than can now bo done by’rail. 

“ Of course, the principal industry in North Dakota is grain growing. The Red 
River Valley is justly proud of being known as the Bread Basket of the world. 
Crops here seldom fail, and even during occasional years of partial drought the 
moisture-storing capacity and productiveness of the soil and the resisting qualities 
of tlio acclimated wheat plant are very remarkable. 

“ It must not be thought, however, that wheat raising is all that North Dakota 
is fit for. In the western portion of the State attention is largely given to cattle 
and sheep. Large ranching is now giving way to a greater number of small 
ranches. Settlers are rapidly getting stock on their own farms and thus arc bet¬ 
ter fitted for variations of seasons. 

“ In localities subject to occasional dry seasons flax culture is being successfully 
started. This crop seems to do well on such lands and affords another means of 
diversifying. Several oil mills have lieen started, and this industry and flax cul¬ 
ture bid fair to lie very important resources. 

“It has now been fully demonstrated that the rich, sandy soils of the central 
portions of the State are well adapted to growing beets rich in sugar. Move¬ 
ments are already on foot to develop this industry and establish sugar factories. 
The introduction of sugar-beet culture would be doubly helpful, since it would 
give the farmer another profitable crop and at the same time supply, in the pulp, 
a good feed for cattle, and it would start manufacturing establishments in an 
otherwise rural district. 

“A few years ago it was not thought that com could bo raised in North Dakota, 
and sotho pork industry has not been started. But little by little the farmers 
have planted com, and saved the seed and replanted until Inc better varieties, 
having become acclimated, are now doing very well with proper care, and there 
is every reason to believe that North Dakota will scon multiply many times its 
pork production. 

“A diversity of crop ami industries, which have been the great need of North 
Dakota, is now rapidly coming. With this will also come a much more uniform 
value of production and a corresponding improvement in the financial condition 
of the fanner and the merchant. The great transporta tion companies will also 
profit by diversified industries, since this condition will insure a more uniform 
production and shipment, not only for different years, but during different por¬ 
tions of the year. 

“ One important industry which is just starting and which should be given all 
the encouragement possible is the mining of lignite coal. 

“North Dakota is being very rapidly settled and developed. This growth is 
now taking place most rapidly in the central portion of the State. A nch fann¬ 
ing area is being opened, and branch railroads are pushing out into a previously 
unoccupied territory. An increase ot above 74 per cent in population during the 
last 10 years is a growth equalled by but very few States or Territories in the 
Union. The settlers are usually of an excellent character. 

“ They are industrious and for the most part intelligent. Many were farmers in 
other parts of the oountry or Canada. They are rapidly improving their farm 

668a-54 . 
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property, and many who have been in the State a few years possess respectable 
bank accounts. 

“ In the Red River Valley farm lands have increased in valne from $6 or $10 to 
$30 or $40 per acre. 

“All classes are becoming deeply interested in their individual and Rocial 
improvement. Towns are putting in electric-light plants and waterworks, public 
buildings are being erected, and the schools are well supported. Few things 
point more clearly to the general growth in number, woalth, intelligence, and 
prosperity than the wonderful increase in the number of children attending the 
public schools, and especially in the number of young men and women who are 
attending the institutions of higher education. The university, agricultural col¬ 
lege, and normal schools all show a remarkable growth in attendance and in the 
character of their work. Many of these institutions rank well with those of the 
older States. 

“ In conclusion, it may be said that North Dakota has good reason to be pleased 
at the development which has taken place along all lines during the past 3 years. 
Such a growth indicates nothing very bad in the industrial conditions found in 
this region. 

“ Wo have escaped many of those social and industrial evils which are met 
within some of the older and more thickly populated portions of this and other 
countries. Our people are successful in securing a good living and in building 
up good homes. They are prosperous and contented in their occupations and in 
building up a great Commonwealth.'' 

Q. Will you please state the condition of labor in your State?—-A. We have 
not any labor with us the same as they have in other States; none except the peo¬ 
ple that own their homes and farms there. The labor that we have to have 
during the harvest is a floating labor that conies in there on the railroads and 
stays during the harvest, which lasts alsmt II months, and then generally goes 
back. 


Q. Have you hired labor that stays with yon during the year?—A. We have, 
some of us, a few hired men on the big farms; hut on farms like mine we keep 
one man through the year. And a man that has 830 acres generally has his fam¬ 
ily and takes care of his farm himself until spring comes. He hires 1 man 
until harvest, and during harvest and threshing he has 2 or li. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting help?—A. We had none last year. Last 
year it was pretty scarce. We had a poor crop. The year before we had more 
labor than we could take care of. They move from one part of the country to 
another. Where there is a big demand for labor, where there is a big crop, the 
railroads move the laborers. 

Q. What aro the hours of labor?—A. During harvest we commence as soon as 
we can get out and work until sundown. 

Q. During other portions of the year?—A. Oh. they do not work more than 10 
hours. 

Q. What are the number of days employed in your State?—A. On a farm it is 
about the whole year. Of course, we do not have as hard labor in the winter as 
we have in the summer. There is not, much to do but take care of the stock. 

Q. How do you pay—by the month?—A. We pay by the month. 

Q. What do the wages’average?—A. In the winter time about $15, and from 
the spring to the fall the average is $22 to $25 a month. 

Q. Is that payment made in cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any tenants who have families and who live on the farms?—A. 
Yes. 


<^. You may state what privileges they have in connection with the house ami 
their wages?—A. They generally have their house and bam, and if the seed is 
furnished by the landowner they have half the crop. If they furnish the seed 
they have two-thirds of the crop, and plow the land. 

Q. Have yon any tenants of that kind who work by the month or by the 
year?—A. Very few. They all work on shares. 

Q. What is the future for a tenant in your State on shares?—A. There are so 
few of them that, they only work until they get a start and then they go out and 
take np land of their own. 

Q. Do they generally become farmers?—A. They generally become fanners on 
land of their own. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your State or elsewhere?—A. In onr State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is their condition financially when they 
start?—A. All went there poor; they had nothing. There were a few people wlm 
came with a little money; but if a man had a yoke of cattle and a cow or 2 and a 
wagon and a little grub, he was considered ’pretty well fixed in the early days- 
Of course, we are geiting a better class now. 
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Q. Have you any immigration?—A. Yes. 

Q. From what countries do they come?—A. From Norway, Sweden, and Ger¬ 
many. We have a few Hollanders, some Russians, Scotch, Irish, a few English 
and Canadians, and the balance from the States. 

Q. Are they generally an intelligent and dosirable class of people?—A. Yes; 
they are all mighty good people. 

Q. Have you any French Canadians?—A. Yes; we have; and we have some 
Poles. They are good people, too. We get French Canadians down in Walsh 
County, and there are a few in Cass Connty. 

Q. Is there any tendency on the part of yonr immigrants to colonize to preserve 
their language?—A. Not a great deal. The Scandinavians have tried to build a 
Scandinavian school, bnt the boys all go to the university. One-third the students 
at onr university are Scandinavians now, and we calculate to put in a Scandina¬ 
vian chair there so as to have no feeling. In other words so that they will feel 
that we are fair with them. But the Scandinavian boy very seldom studies Scan¬ 
dinavian; some othor citizens do. Indeed wo have a Scandinavian chair there 
now, but the Scandinavian professor is not what we would call a first-class Scan¬ 
dinavian teacher. We expect to put one in in the spring to fill that chair. 

Q. What language is taught in your common schools?—A. The English lan¬ 
guage. 

Q. No demand for foreign languages?—A. No; there are no teachers nor schools 
except English. 

Q. Yon say the young Scandinavian prefers to study English?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the American to get some Scandinavian?—A. Some of them do so as to 
learn to talk with the Scandinavians. 

Q. It is not. then, for the purpose of preserving the language—the original lan¬ 
guage?—A. No. The Scandinavian naturally feels friendly to his country, hut 
In the little crowd they have of Scandinavians there in the university we can not 
tell the Scandinavian hoys from everybody else. 

Q. You have some settlers from the older States, have you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What class of citizens are they usually?—A. They are goml citizens; people 
who have left their farms; pretty much all farmers. 

Q. Do they generally come to yon comparatively poor?—A. Some of them, and 
some of them have moved out there with some stock and cattle, and they are in 
better shape than the rest of them, They are moving from tho Western country; 
more of them are coming than ever before. We have had some Dunkards com¬ 
ing there from Pennsylvania; they moved into a settlement by themselves, and 
they are doing very well. 

Q. Please state whether, in yonr opinion, your public-school facilities are suffi¬ 
cient.—A. Yes; and we are improving them as fast as we possibly can. Onr pub¬ 
lic schools will compare pretty nearly with those of any State in the Union where 
there are good settlements. Of course, you know, in the sparsely settled country 
we have the little cabins, lint our system of schools is very good. 

Q. You have free schools?—A. Wo have the free-school system. The superin¬ 
tendent of public instruction is elected by the people, and the governor is presi¬ 
dent of the university. We have high schools; they all grade from one to the 
other. 

Q. What is the condition of your school houses?—A. It is good. We have fine 
schoolhouses where there has been settlement within the last 15 or 20 years. 

Q. Has there been any effort on the part of the farmers to have branches more 
in touch with agricultural needs taught in the schools?—A. Not very much; there 
is some. We have an agricultural college, and a good many farmers’ sons go to 
tho college during the winter. 

Q. Is your agricultural college well supported?—A. Yes; the government sup¬ 
ports it. There are probably J100 students now. 

Q. What becomes of the graduates or students when they leave the agricultural 
college?—A. There are a great many young men who have farms who go to the 
college to study up on farming and to just get an idea of tilings when they have 
not much to do in the winter. 

Q- You have a course that permits that?—A. Yes. And then we have higher 
courses for boys who go through. Men of Id, 30. and 26 go there and take the 
course on farming, to learn how to keep the grain and so on, and to seed. Some 

r? loarn how to run threshing machines and so on. 

Q. Does the course touch on every subject that pertains to agriculture?—A. Yes, 
and stock as well, pretty thoroughly. 

y. Is there a good technical course.?—A. Yes. 
to ? tv e K raaua tes seek other professions after leaving your college?—A. A 
lew of them, yes. There are a few that go to the agricultural college, and from 
there to the university, and some of them to the University of Minnesota; they 
scatter all over. 
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Q.Do some of them become teachers in agricultural colleges in other places?— 
A. They are too new for that yet; they have not run it long enough. Our univer¬ 
sity boys become teachers; they are a little older than the agricultural college 
boys. 

6. Have you an experiment station jn North Dakota?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it the propensity on the part of the graduates of 
your agricultural college there to seek the professions and complete their educa¬ 
tion?—A. A great many do. 

Q. In colleges?—A. Yes. 

Q. And leave the farms?—A. A good many of them. 

Q. About what proportion do you think?—A. Well, it would be pretty hard for 
me to tell you that, because our boys are young. The young boys are the fellows 
that are trying to get out. The older ones that are there, they simply study for 
the improvement of their own farms; but the young boys can go there because 
they can get in when they can not get into a college. They have not had the 
chance on the prairie. The schools are small and the grade is very low in the 
agricultural college so as to give those boys a chance. In fact, our university is 
put down two grades lower than the high school to give those boys a chance. 
Now, those young boys come in there and they go through the agricultural col¬ 
lege, and in a year or two then they go to the higher schools. 

Q. They want to become lawyers and doctors and ministers and all that and 
not return to the farms?—A. A good many of them. yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will you please state the efficiency of your experi¬ 
ment station and the work it is doing in a general way? Are they making tests 
and issuing bulletins for the information of the farmers?—A. Yes; they are doing 
it right along. 

Q. You may state, if you please, the advantage, in your opinion, that the 
experiment station is to the farmer.—A. During the winter season it is a big 
advantage to him. He goes there and sees things in a scientific way by which he 
can benefit on his farm when he goes back. 

Q. Is that the experiment station or the agricultural college?—A. They are both 
together. 

O. Along what lines does your experiment station make tests?—A. On seeds 
and on stock, I think; everything in the agricultural line. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqchar. (Soil?—A. Yes; soil. 

(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does it make any tests on fruits?—A. Yes. Of 
course, our country is not adapted for fruit except small fruits, such as berries, 

E lums, and rasplierries, and things of that kind, and crab apples. And there is a 
ardy apple that they arc commencing to set out there now. They are testing 
those things. , 

Q. (By Mr. Litciima.n. ) Is there any attempt to cultivate the Baldwin apple 
in those regions?—A. No; it is too far North. There are fine apples there; they 
have a good many in the ground, but fruit is pretty hard to take care of, it is so 
cold. 

Q. Docs your cold last longer than it does in New England?—A. Yes; it conies 
along earlier in the fall. It is not as severe as it is in New England; it is a dry 
cold. When the fanners set out fruit trees they have to protect them, and they 
shelter them. Timber grows there now, but when I went to South Dakota there 
were not any trees. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the Government encourage the growth of the 
forest’—A 

Q. Are its efforts bringing good results?—A. Yes. For a long while we had 
the privilege of taking up a tree claim by planting trees. We undertook to plant 
the trees in the sod, and we made a poor success of it until the wild sod was culti¬ 
vated; but after you get it cultivated you can mako a tree grow. We have Is* 
elders, ash, cottonwood, and elm. You'cangrow maple, but not very successfully; 
some evergreens are hard to grow. 

Q. Have the experiments progressed so far as to make any improvement on 
moisture or temperature?—A. It is pretty hard to tell yet. Last year was the 
dryest we have had and, I think, the finest. It seems to me that the climate is 
improving—that is, we grow stuff we could not grow when we went there, but, 1 
think that is on account of the land being cultivated year by year. We are now 
growing a little corn. We could not grow any when I went there. 

Q. Have you farmers’ institutes in your State?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they encouraged and. well patronized?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is discussed in your fanners' institutes?—A. Subjects generally aionh 
the line of farming. The president of the agricultural college generally goes mw 
and 1 or 2 of the professors. The president of the Great Northern Railroad goes 
to a good many of the meetings, and we have a general discussion. 
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Q. Are they bringing good results?—A. Yes. 

Q. What subjects are discussed at your institutes?—A. Stock raising and gen¬ 
eral fanning; all subjects for the improvement of fanning; benefits that a man 
derives by knowing how to handle his products and how to raise them. 

Q. Does the local talent participate?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. Do ladies take part in the discussions?—A. Occasionally, but not very often. 

Q. (By Mr. Faikjuiub.) Have you any dairying?— A. Not to amount to very 
much. They are establishing some dairies now gradually. In the western por¬ 
tion of the State the entire crop is wheat, and in the east where the farmers have 
been raising wheat and in the middle portion where they are raising flax and 
mixed crops they are getting some cattle. This later immigration, coming from 
the older States, is raising stock, and they make pretty fair butter. But the 
winters are so long that they can liardly get feed enough. That is the trouble. 

Q. What grade of cattle have you?—A. We have Short Horn, Polled Angus, 
Hereford, and around the towns we get some Jerseys. When we first started 
in, President J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, was very anxious to have 
people put in stock, and he shipped in quite a number of Polled Angus bulls to 
the farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have yon to say in regard to the earnings of 
capital invested in agriculture compared to investments in other lines of business 
in your State?—A. When you take into consideration the price at which we 
bought our lands, not counting what they aro worth to-day, it does very well. 
You know lands are going up. But, if we consider only what the farmer con¬ 
siders his land worth to-day. it is a different proposition. He bought his land at 
from $2.50 to $5, and now lie figures it is worth from $25 to $40 an acre; and the 
taxes levied on our lands are on a valuation of about $6.50 to $7 an acre, I think, 
but, of course, none of us would sell at that price. 

Q. How do you reach your valuation?—A. The assessor values the land and the 
county commissioners equalize the valuations. 

Q. Are your tax laws satisfactory?—A. Yes, on the whole, they are pretty fair. 
They have been amended a good many times, and are in pretty fair shape. 

Q. Have you any amendments to suggest?—A. No. 

Q. Is your farm property valued higher than other property?—A. I do not 
think it is. I would not like to say it is any lower, but the valuation is about fair 
I should judge. 

Q. (By Mr. LitchmaN.) You said that the average assessment value is about 
.$6 an acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the average price at which the land is held is at $25?—A. Yes. 

U. That would make an assessment of 25 per cent on the market value?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Well, does that same ratio of taxation hold for all other property?—A. No. 

Q. Then the farm land is taxed lower than the other property, is it, not?—A. 
Yes; the banks are assessed at the rate of 60 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has there been any deline in the price of agricul¬ 
tural products since you have gone into the State?—A. Yes; there has. I have 
been in the State for 60 years. Then we raised a little oats and we got our own 
price for it. We had no sale except to people coming in. 

Q. Of the market generally what have you to say?—A. Why, the markets for 
the last 2 or 3 years have been about the same. The price of wheat has averaged 
altout 60 cents. Some years it has been a little more and some less, but that is 
about the average. 

0. It is profitable at that rate to raise it?—A. When a man cultivates his farm 
right it is. 

tj. Gan yon give the commission an estimate of the cost of raising an acre of 
wheat?—A, About $5 an acre; that would put it on the cars. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the average value of an acre of wheat on 
the cars?—A. It depends on the crop. In years when we have an average crop of 
15 or 20 bushels per acre, wo can figure about 60 cents a bushel on our wheat. 
Last year tho crop did not average over 10 bushels; it did not average that. 

Q. Taking it one year with another?—A. Oh, it will average 15 bushels; the 
valley will run over that about 10 to 12 bushels. 

Q. Is there a margin of profit?—A. Yes; my crop has averaged about 20 bushels 
ever since I have handled the farm. 

. Q. Is there any decline in the productive condition of your sou?—A. No; not if 
it is handled right. The valley is a black loam, with a solid bed of clay under¬ 
neath—loam of about a foot to u foot and a half thick on top, and heavy clay on 
the bottom. Of course, when we get outside of the valley wo strike a lighter sou. 

Q, Is it easy to maintain the productive condition?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When it declines, is it easy to recuperate?—A. Yes, I year’s rest would put 
it back in shape. Of course, the land there liaB never been manured any. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhab.) Fertilized?—A. I put on fertilizers. I had a piece 
close to town that I fertilized, and I raised 30 bushels to the acre on it. I had a 
great crop off it. 

" Is the improved farming growing in favor?—A. Yes. 


j. And fertilizing and saving manure?—A. A good many do that, and they rest 
their land. A good many farmers rest one-third of their land and cultivate the 
other two-thirds, and put that one-third in the next year, get a crop of grain the 
next year, turn it down, and thus get away with the stubble in the soil and leave 
it compact for a crop the next year. .1 can show yon in my bag here a sample of 
wheat off my own last year. [Witness prodnces bag.] Here is a sample of my 
own that a gentleman from the agricultural college said would not fill last year. 
Mr. Holmes was up there, and lie told me that it would not fill or bo any good, 
and I did not think it would fill, either. There is the wheat, and I brought it 
along on purpose to show it to you. Yon see it is quite well filled. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbis.) Does rain come early in the season?—A. About the 
1st of July. We had no rain on this wheat until about the middle of July. It, 
then got 2 hours' rain on it, and it filled. Now, the land that was alongside of 
that that was plowed only raised 4 bushels to the acre and was allowed to rest the 
year liefore, but this land was plowed down and the stubble turned under, leaving 
the soil compact, and there is the difference. 

Q. Careful farming then, to some extent, will help the fanner out if tho elements 
are against him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the time is coming you think when careful management by the farmer 
will be necessary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it growing in favor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any bonanza farming left in your State?—A. Yes: we have several 
big farms. The Lanumre farm west of ns has, I believe, about 7.000 acres, 

Q. What effect do the big farms have npon the general industry of agricul¬ 
ture?—A. They do not help any. I would like to see them all out of the way. 
They take up a big space and they hurt our school districts. Where there are 
only a few children in the district it does not make so much difference, but they 
do no particular benefit to the country. The owners ship in their supplies anil 
ship their wheat out. They also ship their men in and ship them out. 

Q. Are those farms divided into sections—I mean, are they divided up for eco¬ 
nomical cultivation?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may describe them, if you will?—A. They run them all in sections. 
The roads have to be opened up on a section of land as the people demand them, 
and they just farm a square section. If they can farm it all in one it is a great 
deal better. If there is a 2 or 3 mile stretch to plow, it all has to be turned at the 
same time, and it takes up time, and they generally lay out the distance as long 
as they can. 

Q. How is that plowing done?—A. It is done with gang plows and 4 horses or 
4 mules to each plow. 

y. How many men does it take to manage a team?—A. One. 

Q. How many acres can 1 team plow in a day?—A. About 5; a little over with 
good soil. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Do they have any gang plows operated by steam?—A. 
No; they have tried them but they do not work. 

Q. Was it done with a long cable pulling the plows along?—A. It was done with 
a traction engine, bnt it did not work. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habbis.) Is the plowing done in the fall or in the spring?— 
A. It is done in the fall. You have got to do it to get your crop in in time. 

Q. Do yon wait for the frost to got out of the ground in the spring?—A. No; the 
deeper the frost the bettor we like it; the moisture supports the crop in the spring. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar. j Yotir objection to bonanza fanning is that it leaves 
no family settlement oti the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is destructive to the schools by making a great place where there are 
no children for education at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, it is contrary to the American farm life?—A. Yes. 

V- (Bv Mr. A. L. Habbis.) Are these large fanns under the control of one 
man?—A. Yes. One man can handle a big farm. You take a man with 4 horses, 
and 1 man on a fanu of that kind can handle X00 acres. No trouble at all; no 
rocks, no stones. Everything^ smooth; it is not like farming down in this country. 
O. Is this man a hired man,'usually?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he a single man?—A. He generally is. 

Q A resident of the State?—A. At times’ho is and sometimes be is not. Tlie 
big farm owners hire a crew in the spring, and when the farming is done they let 
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them out, except enough of them to take care of the farm, and one or two men 
can do this. 

Q. Is the hired man married or single?—A. Some of them are married and some 
of them are single. 

Q. Are those Dig farms profitable to the owners?—A. I think some of them are 
ana some are not. It depends on how they are handled. 

Q. Are they run exclusively for the purpose of making money for the owners?— 
A. Yes; the land has grown in value, and they make their money on land. The 
(irandin farm and the Dalrymple farm have made money. 

Q. In the spring, what is necessary to do before putting in the wheat?—A. Noth¬ 
ing. You just put it in. The laud is all ready in the fall. 

q. Then, is it cut with a binder or header?—A. With a binder. Headers we 
can not use, on account of the moisture. The wheat heats, 
q. Yon have to shock your wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. When do you thrash it?—A. Out of the shock. Of course, a good many 
farmers have stacks, but the most of the wheat is thrashed out of the shock. 

q. What are your facilities for thrashing?—A. Wegetnice thrashing machines. 
A good machine will run 2.50D to 3,000 bushels a day. 

The operator furnishes his own crew?—A. Yes. 

And thrashes for so much a bushel?—A. Yes. 

Boards his own hands?—A. Boards his own hands. 

Takes his kitchen and everything with hint?- A. Everything with him. 

And his own cook?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Where do he and his men lodge?—A. Oh, in the straw 
stack or the cooking shanty. It is dry there in the fall. We think nothing about 
that. 

q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Have you any organization among your farmers?— 
A. Not very many; no. 

q. Have you the Grange or the Farmers' Alliance?—A. Both have been wiped 
out in our country. We did have them, but they went to pieces. 

Q, Have yon any farmers' clubs?—A. No; very few. 

q. Have you any grain-growers' associations?—A. We have had. but the people 
do not seem to take much interest in them. 

q. Why did the interest in the organization among fanners decline?—A. It is 
pretty hard to tell. It first started in our country as the Fanners' Alliance, and 
then ran into politics and Populism and broke up. That is about the size of it. 
Our leaders ran it to benefit themselves, and let it go. 
q. Are your farmers diversifying now?—A. They are to some extent, 
q. To what did they confine their efforts formerly?—A. To wheat, 
q. How are they diversifying now?—A. Oh. they are getting some stock, and 
they have some hogs, and some chickens and turkeys. Some of them are raising 
a little flax. But as far as vegetables are concerned, we have no market for them. 
Rates are so high we can not ship them out of the country. ■ 
q. Do you raise corn?—A. We raise a little crop, yes. for stock. Agreatmany 
of our people have butter to sell in town. We are buying it now ourselves. 
What we needed before we used to ship in. 

q. What kind of stock do you raise?—A. We arc raising pretty much Short 
Horns. They do well. 

q. Do you have to feed during the winter?—A. Yes. 

q. Is your hay and forage cheap?—A. Yes: except in the Western portion of the 
State. You know there is a difference in our State. When you get west of 
Towner, to the mouth of the river west, the cattle take care of themselves. Our 
State is not like a great many States; there is a difference in climate in different 
parts of the State. 

q. Do you raise any sheep?—A. Yes; they do very well. 

Q. How is the sheep industry, improving or decreasing?—A. It is improving 
now. It did decrease about 10 years ago, but. it has increased lately. A great 
many put in a pile of sheep in the eastern portion of the State. Then wool went 
down and they quit, but now they are commencing to start up again, 
q. It is a profitable industry?—A. Yes. 

q. Are yon raising horses?—A. Yes; we have a few horses; not quite enough 
for the country yet, but pretty nearly. We had to ship everything in before. 

q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What was the cause of going out of the sheep raising?— 
A. Low price for wool. 

q. What depressed the price of wool?—A. Well, I guess you know about as 
well as I do. It is pretty hard for me to mention. I suppose the tariff did that; 
I do not know. 

Q. What is the cause of their going into sheep raising then?—A. Wool is going 
up, and they are getting more for it, and it pays them to handle it. 
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(j. Can you give about the dates when these changes took place?—A. I suppose 
it was during the changes of administration. 

(By Mr. Farquhar.) Changes of administration?—A. Yes. 

It was a tariff matter then?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Clarkk.) Is that a good sheep country?—A. Yes. 

And it is profitable to raise sheep if wool commands a fair price?—A. Yes. 
. (By Mr. L itch man.) Is it more profitable to raise them for the wool than 
for the mutton?—A. Both help. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What breed of sheep do you raise?—A. I should 
judge they were merino. Some of them are not pure, but wo have some pretty 
good stock thore. Growers go to different fairs and buy from breeders and put 
in the flocks. 

Q. Youspeakof fairs. Then you have an agricultural society there?—A. We 
do not. We had a fair at Grandin last year. We used to have one in the Forks, 
but it is pretty hard to keep them up. Wo have these county fairs, and we used 
to have pretty good fairs. Early in the settlement of the State we had fairs at 
the Forks, and we had some of the best stock there I ever saw in my life. It 
came up from Minnesota and Iowa, and the owners wanted to introduce it. 

Q. Were the fairs beneficial?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) These fairs, are they for an exhibition of your live 
stock and farm products?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have in most of your fairs an exhibition of the trotting ability of the 
horses?—A. Oh, there is not a great deal of trotting, but you can not got up a fair 
there unless you have trotting horses. Yon can not get up a fair and get the crowd 
to stay without them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect has improved machinery had in devel¬ 
oping your State?—A. It has (lone everything. We could not get'along without 
it at all. We could not raise wheat. In fact, we could not settle the country up 
without it. 

Q. Has it removed the drudgery of farm life to some extent?—A. Yes. 

(J. Is it unpleasant to farm when yon have good improved machinery?—A. No; 
it is about as easy as most anything you can do now. All the drudgery about the 
farm is taking care of the barn. 

Q. Any disposition on the part of the farmers to leave the farms?—A. No. 

(J. Any disposition on the part of the people in the town to go to the farms?— 
A. Yes; some do. 

Q. You think there are more going to the farm than coming away?—A. I think 
so. It looks that way in our country. Of course, ours is a farming country. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to maintaining our home mar¬ 
kets?—A. Anything we can improve; it is a good thing for the people. 

Q. Have you any manufacturing in your State?—A. Very little. We have a 
woolen mill and a flour mill. 

Q. (By Mr. FakvI’iiah.) Planing mills?—A. Yes; planing mills, and at Dickin¬ 
son we have a fair pressed-brick plant, and I think up in Cavalier County we have 
a cement plant above Milton. The professors in our institutions sent people to 
take an interest in the clay and cement,, and they are putting in a small plant to 
test it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon any factories for manufacturing agricul¬ 
tural machinery or agricultural implements?—A. No; not in our place. 

Q. Any woolen mills or flax mills?—A. We have a woolen mill and 2 flax mills. 
Q. Are they doing well?—A. Yes. 

G. Do you raise flax?—A. Yes. 

y. Is that profitable?—A. Yes; I think it is the most profitable crop we have 
raised for years. 

Q. Is it hard on your land?—A. It does not seem to be. 

Q. How many bushels can you raise to the acre?—A. Ten to 15. 

Q. What is that worth a bushel?—A. Last fall it was worth §1.45 and $1.(K) at 
the farm. 

O. Is it more profitable than wheat?—A. Yes; it is worth $1.25 now. 

Q. What do you do with the straw?—A. 1 have not had any nso for it except to 
feed it or burn it. There are no factories there of any kind. 

G. Would a factory tie profitable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it good feed?—A. Yes; in some ways for certain kinds of stock. 

Q. Do you thrash it with a machine?—A. Yes; just the same as we thrush 
wheat. 

S . Do yon raise barloy?—A. Yes. 

. Do you get a good yield?—A. The yield ranges from 50 to 70 bushels to the 
acre. 
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Q. What is that worth a bushel?—A. Oh, it runs all the way from 18 to 27 
cents. The price depends on the quality. Sometimes it goes to 34, but it aver¬ 


ages about 20 to 25 cents for good barley. But the farmers do not take care of 
their barley the same as they uo in other countries and they let it get bleached, 
and, of course, that knocks 2 or 3 cents from the grade of it. 

Q. With care it would be a profitable crop?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you raise oats?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get, a good yield?—A. About 50 to 90 bushels to the acre. 

Q. Is that hard on the land?—A. No; it is not as hard as wheat. It is the 
earnest crop wo get. 

Q. Wliat price do you get?—A. Oats now are worth25cents. Wehada pretty 
slim crop last year on account of the dry season. I want to state these are the 
river counties of North Dakota, not the other counties, that I am speaking of. 

Q, About what territory would your statement cover?—A. An area about 60 
miles wide and 150 miles long. 

Q. What would you say in regard to the western portion of the State?—A. 
That is where they are raising nax and more diversified crops, taking in beet 
sugar, and cattle, and so on. 

Q. Do you raise any sugar beots in your country?—A. Yes; but our section is 
not so productive in sugar as that farther west. There is a difference of 4 per 
cent in favor of those dry north lands; 4 or 5 per cent. 

6. Is it considered a profitable crop in the western portion of the State?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is it profitable in your portion of the State?—A. It would be but not as 
much so as in the west. The beet grows bigger, and there is more starch but 
not so much sugar in it. 

Q. Are your transportation rates satisfactory?—A. We find very much fault 
with them, but they are getting better all the time. The companies are advan¬ 
cing their roads and they run branches into different localities. People find fault 
with them, but they seem to be doing as well as they can. 

Q. How many roads have yon in your State?—A. We have the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, the Sioux road, and a little piece of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. Wherever two roads come together, of course, it is a 
little better. The rates are no better, only the shippers are more apt to get cars. 

Q. What is the rate per 100 pounds from your place to Duluth?—A. Fourteen 
cents, I think it is, a hundred; about 8 i cuts. 8.4 a bushel. 

Q. Has there been any decline in the freight rate in the last few years?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What was it formerly?—A. Eighteen or twenty, seventeen or eighteen. The 
rate runs right across the liver. 

Q. Has that decline benefited the fanner?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has it added something to the value of his crop?—A. Yes. 

Q, What is the condition of your public highways?—A. They are all right at 
certain seasons of the year. Tin; roads are level and bridges cross all the streams; 
but it is like every country in that in a heavy rain it cuts up pretty badly. In 
the fall of the year they are just, like paved roads, they are so hard. 

Q, How much of the season are they bad?—A. Only in the spring for about 2 
or 3 weeks. 

Q. At the time the frost is coining out?—A. Y’es. 

W. Aud the balance of the season they are good?- -A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any material for making macadam?—A. No; very little. 

Q. Are yourroads graded?—A. They arc ditched and graded, and where they 
are ditched they are supposed to be graded and ditched on each side, every section. 

Q. Who makes culverts and builds your bridges?—A. The county builds the 
bridges where there is a bridge of any size, and the townships put in the culverts. 

Q. And the road district, does the grading?—A. Yes; farmers do their own grad¬ 


ing, and so pay the road tax. 

Q. Is the grading done by the tax?—A. It is done by tax, but people have the 
privilege of doing it by piecework if they prefer. 

Q. Is there an improvement, in your roads from year to year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You may state, if you please, how many elevator companies you have on 
your railroads?—A. There are not as many as there were. The Peavey Elevator 
Company is buying up a good many of them. First there were the Brooks Broth¬ 
ers, the Minneapolis and Northern, the Argyle Elevator Company, and the Ken- 

kel, Toodd, and Bettiugen, and a great many private elevator lines, 

Q. Where is the home office of these companies?—A. In Minneapolis or Duluth. 
Q. How many private elevators are there left?—A. There are a few independent 
elevators here and there through the country. 
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built some elevators in partnership among themselves, but they always let them go. 

Q. You spoke about there being 6 or 8 elevators in your town originally. By 
whom were they built?—A. I was in some of them, and they were built by about 
4 different companies. 

Q. Were any of them built by local capital except your elevator?—A. No; I do 
not think they were. There are now only 3. The fanners usually ship their wheat 
from the platforms or sidetracks. Wherever they can get cars they load them. 

Q. The farmer has the privilege of loading his own grain?—A. Yes; providing 
he can get cars. ‘ 

Q. Does the farmer have an equal privilege with the elevator man in getting 
cars?—A. Yes; lie does in our country. In some places they claim they do not; 
but they give them a fair show whenever they can. 

Q. You think there is no disposition on the part of the railroads to favor the 
elevator companies?—A. No; not when they can help it. A fanner will probably 
want a ear to ship his grain, and if a rain comes up he wants the car to stand until 
ho can put in his load. I do not know whether they are granting that privilege 
now or not; it was a great deal of trouble, but they did that to satisfy them. Of 
course when the wheat all comes into the market at once it is hard to handle. 

Q. Which is more profitable, for a farmer to ship his own grain or sell to the 
elevator?—A. There is a difference of 3 cents in favor of loading. 

Q. Is that 3 cents the profit of the local elevator?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you sell to the elevator who fixes the grades?—A. The elevator buyer 
who is hired by the elevator company; generally young men hired by the com¬ 
pany to grade the wheat. They are all under bond of these bonding companies 
to stand up to the grades and weights to the elevator companies. So there is not 
much chance for them to get away. 

Q. Does the manager of the elevator company sometimes determine the grade 
of the wheat by merely looking at it?—A. He does. That is the only way he can 
tell, by looking at it or weighing it. 
y. The scale test?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it weighs a certain number of pounds it goes at No. 1 or No. 3?—A. 
That depends on the color of the wheat. There is nice colored wheat and some of 
it gets bleached. The inspectors at Duluth and Minneapolis are appointed by the 
State of Minnesota, and there is a grain commission to which you can appeal 
from the chief inspector. 

y. Are these men appointed liy the governor of Minnesota or by the commis¬ 
sion?—A. I think they are appointed by the governor. 

Q. Are they under bond?—A. I think so: but the bond does not amount to 
very much. 

Q. Are they appointed on account of their qualifications?—A. They are sup¬ 
posed to be. 

Q. Is there any complaint?—A. There was sometime ago. I was one of tin 
complainers myself, but there has been a new board appointed, and there will lie 
a new one appointed this spring. 

Q. Do you get the same treatment that a shipper in Minnesota would?—A. 1 
think so. I do not think there is any difference. Up to 3 years ago, if there 
was a sprinkling of other seeds in the wheat, they did not give you the quality 
of the wheat, but established a grade by the dirt in it and then docked you for 
the dirt. In other words, they took from you in 2 ways. They took off for grade 
and for the dirt. It is wrong, but that is all done away with now. 

Q. Do you know whether that same condition prevailed at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul?—A. There is where it did prevail. 

Q. At the mills?—A. That is where it started from. I was buying wheat at 
the time anil shipping in and I had a good deal of trouble of that kind. 

Q. What is the difference in price lietween No. 1 and No. 3 wheat?—A. The 
millers determine that. There is a difference of 1 j cents and 3 cents, and when 
yon como down to No. 3 there is probably 4 or 5 cents difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the wheat you have before yon—that sample? - 
A. That will grade Northern. It is hard. It is a little shrunk in the filling; but 
it will grade Northern anywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) No. 1 Northern?—A. Yes. It is a little shrunken; 
you can see that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If a farmer has a superior quality of wheat, docs 
he get any premium or advance in price?—A. Ho gets up to No. 1 hard; that 
is all. 

Q. Will the millers at Minneapolis give any advance for superior wheat?-A- 
They do not; a wheat like that will make just as good flour as the other. They 
use it for mixing purposes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there any advantage to the individual shipper in 
shipping on his own account to Minneapolis when he has the best wheat in the 
market?—A. Yes. 

y, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When he ships on his own account, does he get 
fairer treatment at the terminal point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why is that?—A. Occasionally he finds fault with the inspection, but the 
commission man has nothing to do with the inspection. There are times at Min¬ 
neapolis when your wheat will sell above the inspection. If you go on the hoard 
of trade, you will find there panfuls of the different grades of wheat and the 
inspector’s tab will he on them; if the miller wants your wheat badly and thinks 
it is above the grade, lie will offer a little above the grade price for it. 

Q. There is a complaint that farmers suffer by the mixing of the higher with 
the lower grades to bring up the grade?—A. That is done after the wheat is sold, 
at St. Paul and Duluth, and not in the country. 

Q. Does that practice have any effect on the price of the wheat at the initial 
point?—A. No; I do not know that it has, except on the wheat they ship out. It 
is not supposed to have, but it probably does have. Yon see. farmers will ship in 
wheat that is shrunken or a little damp, and that wheat is taken into these mixing 
and drying houses and they run it through the elevators and work it up a grade. 
That is where they make their money. Of course, the farmer does not get the 
benefit of that improvement. Many of them put the wheat in the cars when damp, 
and it will he graded down 3 cents on account of being damp. The mixing house 
or the elevator men will see that it is a good quality and he will dry it and put it 
on the market 3 grades higher. The farmer sometimes finds fault with his own 


carelessness. 

y. When you ship wheat to a terminal point and it has to be stored, it runsthis 
danger of being mixed, does it?—A. No; you get your grade. They give you your 
grade for so many bushels of wheat and there is no question about it then. 

Q. If I consign my wheat and it goes into the elevator in storage, and I sell, do 
I get the grade I got a certificate for?—A. Yes; or you can hold it, there. 

y. Do the elevator companies charge more at some seasons than others for stor¬ 
age?—A. Yes; it depends on the shipments to Europe and the shipments to Duluth. 
The year before last we carried our wheat there until the 1st of January without 
any storage fees on it. 

y. What is the storage fee usually?—A. It is one-half cent a mouth and insurance, 
y. Does the warehouse man do the insuring?—A. Yes. 
y. And pays for it out of the one-half cent?—A. You pay for it, and the rates 
depend on the length of time yon insure it. It is usually not quite three-fourths 
of a cent per month—it may he a little more. Then there is the commission on 
the wheat. The commission man gets one-half cent at Duluth and 1 cent in Min¬ 
neapolis. All of this comes out of the farmer, you know. It does not amount to 
much, hut it, is a little, and all that adds to the expense, 
y. Do the farmers store at the local elevator?—A. Yes; a good many of them, 
y. Are the grades preserved when they store there?—A. Yes; just the same. 
The farmer gets his certificate of storage, and that is all, unless he hires a special 
bin. Some of the other elevators will give him a special bin for use in loading 
in and shipping out. Sometimes they have not the bin to spare, hut occasionally 
they do that. 

y. Are the two elevators in your town owned by different companies?—A. Yes. 
y. Do they compete with each other in buying grain?—A. Yes. Of course the 
price is set. 

y. Who fixSs the price?—A. It is generally fixed bv the hoard of trade in Du¬ 
luth. They get the markets telegraphed every morning. 

y. What hag the company that own the elevator to do with fixing the price?— 
A. Nothing, except to pay the farmer according to the price established, less 3 
cents. 

y. Do line elevator men get togethor and fix the price themselves at any time?— 
A. I hardly think they do. You can generally sit, down and figure from the mar¬ 
ket report of the hoard of trade in Dnlnth by adding 3 cents for the elevator 
man. Occasionally it is one-half cent advance, hut there is generally about 3 cents 
difference. 

y. Does the price abroad have anything to do with fixing the local price?—A. 
Exactly as i has in fixing the price of the markets in Dnlnth. Whatever large 

demand there is affects the small elevators out through the country. 

y. You feel that the local price is fairly fixed?—A. Yes; according to the freight 
rates. Of course, you always have to figure them. 

Q. Your freight rates are stable now, so they can lie easily calculated?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is the price of grain at the time the bulk of it is coming in lower or higher 
than in other periods?—A. In the fall of the year the price is generally the best 
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when we first start out. In about 6 weeks the market may drop off quite a little, 
and it may go up. But the countryman generally will not self when the market 
goes up; he waits until the market goes down. That is a fact. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think there is no combination anywhere that 
either raises or lowers the price at the time the bulk of the wheat is coming in; 
and when they get it into their own hands, control the price?—A. That is a pretty 
hard thing to say. I could not make that statement. I could not answer that 
question. 

Q. Have you ever seen any indication of that kind?—A. No, except when there 
is a rush. Then it generally goes down. When there are a great many cars coming 
into Duluth and landing at Duluth there is a difference. 

Q. The irregularity then can always be amounted for?—A. Yes; yon can always 
see it on the market. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Who built the first olovators in your town?— A. The 
Minneapolis and Northern Company, the Brwiks Brothers, and the Pillsbury Ele¬ 
vator Company. 

Q. Minneapolis or Duluth interests?—A. Minneapolis. 

Q. Who put in the Fairbanks scales there?—A. The elevators. 

(J. Did tne railroads at any time go into elevator building or the control of the 
weighing or anything of that kind?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the managers of your 2 elevators citizens of 
your place?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they always or for several years been?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have not been sent there temporarily by the elevator people?—A. No; 
generally the men that buy the wheat are men that live in the neighborhood. 

Q. Do you know whether or not there is a traveling auditor or manager that 
passes along the line of the road?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he sent out from the terminal point?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is his business?—A. He is simply looking after their concerns, looking 
after the men. The present manager of the Peavey Elevator Company used to 
buy wheat in our country when he first started in as a boy; and now lie' is mana¬ 
ger of the line. His business is to see that there is not shortage in the elevators 
and that the boys are doing what is right. 

Q. Is there not a feeling on the part of the farmers that the local manager is 
unfair with them?—A. Sometimes they find fault. 

Q. Is that well founded?—A. No. The boys are all under bonds, you know. 
They have to stand up to the grades and weights or stand the shortage themselves. 

Q. They are under bond to the elevator companies?—A. Yes; they are all 
bonded through the bonding companies. 

Q. You said a moment age that yon had (1 or H elevators in your town at one 
time. Was there any pressure brought to bear that caused them to decrease in 
number?—A. Nothing, except that when the other roads came in (there are 2 
mills there) there was no business for the elevators. The side tracks are all 
around, and tho farmer loads his wheat to get that 2 cents extra. 

Q. Your 2 are sufficient?—A. Yes; and the 2 mills handle some. 

Q. What became of the buildings?—A. They tore them down and moved them 
away. 

Q. If you desired to go into business, could you get a site and lmild an eleva¬ 
tor?—A. I think I could. 

Q. And switching facilities?—A. Yes; I am pretty sure I could. 

(j. Are your switching privileges at the terminal points satisfactory?—A. They 
do not charge anything at Duluth for switching. At Minneapolis they charge 
one-half cent. They charge one-half cent for transferring your wheat to any 
elevator or mill; in Duluth there are no switching charges. 

Q. Have you ever shipped to Chicago?—A. No. 

Q. Have you had any experience there?—A. No. 

(J. During the time your elevators were passing into the. hands of the line ele¬ 
vators, was there any pressure or any combination that forced them to go out of 
business?—A. No. 


Q. They did not put the price of wheat up on the independent elevator?—A. 
No. The ouly fellow that put that up was the track buyer, like myself, when I 
would come in and pick out a few cars. Occasionally we did that, but not very 

often. 

Q. 1 wish you would state, if you have an opinion, what effect dealing in options 
and futures has on the price of wheat to the producers?—A. I do not think it hurts 
it any: sometimes the producer gets the best of it. I know for the last two 
or three years the producer had the benefit of Ijigh-priced wheat, where he would 
not have it but for the " future” business. 

Q. Did the Leiter deal of the spring of I Him help you?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did it afterwards injure yon?—A. It did injure some peope who had a notion 
the price was always going to remain high, but the fellow that had good judgment 
did not get caught. 

Q. Did it help the farmers?—A. Some of them. 

Q. Was there any complaint on the part of the farmers that wheat went tip 
when they had none to sell?—A. They always find that fault. 

Q. If I buy or sell wheat for May delivery, what effect does that have on the 

E rice of wheat in May?—A. It might have a little effect; but it takes quite a 
unch of wheat either one way or the other to affect the market very much. 
No local man or small individual affects the market. 

Q. If I am able to buy a largo amount for May, would that have a tendency to 
keep up the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. If I am able to Hell a large amount, what effect would that have?—A. It 
would depend on whether you had the wheat to deliver and whether the other 
fellows could make you come up with it or not. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquilAR.) Whether you were short or long?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohmas.) Whether Leiter or Armour?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.") Have you any remedy to suggest for this grievance, 
if there is one?—A. I have none. 

Q. Could it be controlled by law in any way?—A. I do not believe so. 

Q. What effect does the sale of millions of bushels of wind wheat in this coun¬ 
try have on the price in Liverpool?—A. I do not think it has any, particularly 
providing the actual wheat is shown to be in the market. It may at a certain 
time, but, take the price the year round, I think the price is governed by the 
actual wheat in sight and not on the option wheat. 

Q. Yon think the Liverpool buyer or seller is dealing on the actual wheat and 
not on the wind wheat?—A. Yes; of course there area great many speculators 
just as in this country, but the actual wheat handling depends on the wheat in 
sight. 

Q. DoeB Chicago or Liverpool fix the price of wheat for the world?—A. I could 
not say; the markets of the two places are very close together, but I think the 
place where the wheat, is consumed fixes the price. 

Q. The terminal point, you think?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you know what relative quantities of wheat are sold 
in this country and what sent out of the country?—A. We use a great deal more 
here than we send out. The surplus is what I figure makes the price to a certain 
extent. If we did not have any surplus, we would get a better price for our wheat. 

Q. Is not the price of the surplus influenced by the quantity retained for home 
consumption?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect, if any, has the monthly crop report 
upon the price of grain?—A. Wherever it shows an increase or a decrease it 
changes the prices to a certain extent. 

Q. Who is benefited by that?—A. It is pretty hard to tell. 

Q. Does it have a tendency to apply the rule of supply and demand?—A. Yes. 
Q. And to that extent at least counteracts the effect of gambling?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yon think it is a good thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any pure-food laws in vour State?—A. I think we have, but they 
do not amount to very much, because it is an agricultural State, and we have 
nothing that comes in there much unless it is Imtterine, or cottoline, or whatever 
yon call it. 

Q. Have yoi\ any suggestions to make as to Federal legislation on the subject 
of pure food?—A, No; I never studied the thing any. I think it would be a 
pretty good thing if the people knew what they were getting. 

Q. You favor the branding of the article to he sold for what it is?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the introduction of color into oleomarga¬ 
rine to imitato butter, or the introduction of color into poor butter to imitate 
good butter?—A. It depends on the season of the year. I do not suppose it makes 
any difference to the butter, providing I know what it is; but there are certain 
seasons of the year that yon can not make yellow butter unless you color it, and 
there are lots of people opposed to buying butter unless it is colored. 

. Q. Now, in regard to oleomargarine?—A. I think it should be branded for what 
it is, and not colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger. ) Your idea is to make the dealer sell it for what it is, with 
a regulation sufficient to prevent the coloring?—A. Yes; I would not object to 
the coloring, provided tho people knew what they were getting. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If every package was branded would that be suffi¬ 
cient?—A. It should be. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to how that should he done?—A. No; 
I have not paid any attention to it, except what I have seen on this bill that is 
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before Congress, and I have not noticed it very rnnch. Our people have not much 
to say about it, because we are not in the butter business; but I think there should 
be some way provided by which people would know what they are getting. 

9 . Have you any laws to prevent the spread of disease among your domestic 
animals?—A. Yes. 

9 . Aro they sufficient?—A. I think they are. 

Q. Who aro they executed by?—A. By the State veterinaries. I think there 
are 0 or 8 in the State. 

Q. If the stock is destroyed, is there any arrangement for payment?—A. Some- 
tiling is paid, but I do not know how much. It is very little. They are supposed 
to destroy them. 

9 . You think State legislation is sufficient?—A. I think so. 

9 . You would not advise Federal legislation along that line?—A. I do not believe 
I would. Still, it would be a good thing if it could be made the same in all States. 

9 . Have yon any law to prevent the spread of disease among plants?—A. I 
think not. . 

9 . Have you any insects injurious to your trees?—A. We had last year; we 
had caterpillars. They came out of a shell and spread from tree to tree with a 
sort of a cobweb, and ate the leaves off all over the country. Four or 5 yeais 
ago we had a black caterpillar that attacked the elm tree; but they are all gone, 
and I have not seen any lately. It was a caterpillar about 2 inches long, a black 
fellow. 

9 . Was there any effort made to destroy them?—A. We did make an effort 
with the black caterpillar. We burnt, them in the trees and in town: and last 
year there were a great many of the trees, particularly the box-elder trees, that 
were attacked. We sprayed them with different mixtures, but the spraying did 
not seem to do much good. The leaves came off pretty nearly all of them, but 
they ail budded out again in the fall. 

9 . (By Mr. Ci.arke.) Did not hurt the tree?—A. It set them back that year in 
growth, but they came out again. 

9 . Have yon any suggestion to make as to better legislation along that line?— 
A. I would rather soineltody else would do that; someone better informed than I 
am on these tilings. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, I). Mnrrli 13 , loot. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MILTON WHITNEY, 

Chief. Division of Soils, iJe/iarlment of Agriculture, Washington, 1). (!. 

The commission met at 10.87 a. in., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. 
Milton Whitney was introduced as a witness, and. being first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: . , . „ ,, 

9 . (By Mr. Clarke.) Will yon please give your name and post-office address, 
and also state your official position?—A. Milton Whitney, Takoma Park, D. C. 
I am Chief of the Division of Soils. Dei>artment of Agriculture. 

9 . How long have you been in your present position?—A. About 0 years. 

9 . Had you, before coming to that position, been engaged in studies like those 
you now pursue?—A. Yes; I have been engaged in the study of soils for the past 
IS yearn. 

9 . In how many States?—A. I began in Connecticut, at the Connecticut Exper¬ 
iment Station, and was then in North Carolina as superintendent at the experi¬ 
ment farm: then as professor of agriculture in the University of South Carolina: 
then as professor of soil physics in the Agricultural College of Maryland. 

9 . Of what State are you a native?—A. Maryland. 

9 . The commission will be pleased to have yon proceed in your own way m 
describe the character of your work in the Department of Agriculture, and espe¬ 
cially as to how you gather the soils and how yon make your experiments.—p • 
My understanding was that the main question which would come up would 
the very important subject of the exhaustion of soils and abandonment of laij 11 '- 
particularly with reference to the New England States and the Southern States, 
and incidentally the abandonment of certain lands in the West; to see if cad '' 1 
or causes could be assigned, and if there were any suggestions for remedi.i 
D16USU rt‘H 1 

Q. Proceed, if you please, in your own way, then, to develop that particular s'i’- 
ject.—A. In thinking over the matter, it seemed to me that the subject ot u 
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abandonment of lands is one of great importance in the country, one that has 
attracted a great deal of attention, and one that is of considerable economic 
importance. 

It is doubtless well known to the commission that there are large areas of land 
in the New England States that have been abandoned; that there are large areas 
in the Southern States that have also been practically abandoned and given over 
to waste; furthermore, that there are large areas in the far West which have once 
been settled and which have since l>een abandoned or are now held in very low 
esteem. 

The cause of the deterioration of the lands in the South has been commonly 
ascribed to the exhaustion of the soil; and this is the first consideration that I 
wish to take up. The exhaustion of the soil is due, in my opinion, to changes in 
the chemical and physical properties of the soil rather than to any actual extrac¬ 
tion of plant food. 

A soil, to be productive, must render annually, as the crop needs it, a sufficient 
amount of food material in a form available to the plants. As a matter of fact 
soil is a difficultly soluble substance, composed mostly of silicates and aluminates, 
or difficultly soluble compounds of silica, alumina, potash, soda, and lirno in vari¬ 
ous forms. Through atmospheric agencies, largely, these compounds arc rendered 
more or less soluble and more or less readily available to plants. 

A fertile soil is one in which the weathering effects come in at such times and 
to such an extent as to render available to plants a sufficient amount of this plant 
food. If that weathering does not take place and the food material is not brought 
into a condition in which it is available to the plants, the land is as poor as though 
it actually contained no plant food. 

I have never in my experience seen a case in which one could say with any 
degree of certainty or even of probability that exhaustion was due to the actual 
removal of plant food. It is perfectly safe to say that the condition of the so-called 
worn-out soils in the South is due, not to an actual extraction of plant food, but to 
the chemical condition in which it now is, in which it is unavailable to plants, 
and that the restoration of the fertility of that land must, be, not necessarily in the 
addition of plant food to the soil, but in bringing about such changes in the phys¬ 
ical conditions or in the chemical combinations as will encourage that natural 
weathering of the soil which brings the plant food into a condition in which the 
plant can get its support. 

To emphasize this statement , which may appear at variance until the general 
ideas concerning the exhaustion of soils, I would call the commission's attention 
to the many cases in which soils have been cultivated for hundreds and thousands 
of years. So far as we know, within histone times they have lioen constantly 
cultivated, and cultivated in the same crops. We have the case of the soils of 
India, which traditions say have been cultivated for 3,000 years, under primitive 
methods, without artificial fertilizing, and which still give fair returns of the 
common crops of the country. We have the case also in Egypt of lands which 
have been cultivated since history began and where the soils are as fertile as ever. 
We have all through the southern countries of Europe, and still later in the 
countries in the north of Europe, in Holland, in Denmark, in France, in England, 
records of the continuous and profitable cultivation of soils for S00 years—away 
hack to the time when history first opens up our knowledge of these countries. 

There is one phase, however, that it would be well to dilate upon here, namely, 
that with our increase in density of population and with the competition that lias 
been going on. we are no longer sat isfied with the yields that are naturally obtained 
from many of onr soils, anti we have resorted to the practice of fertilization in 
order to force plants and produce far beyond what, the natural fertility of the soil 
will give. 

There arc historic experiments that have been going on in England for the past 
Sft years, in which a crop of wheat has been grown continuously without fertili¬ 
sation, and the yield has steadily fallen from what it was at first (I forget the 
figure), until it now produces about 13 or 13 bushels per acre. For the past- 30 
years there has been little or no difference in the yield, except slight fluctuations 
duo to seasonal conditions, and it is believed that the yield that is now obtained 
measures approximately the power of the soil to produce a crop under perfectly 
natural conditions. It will produce annually, so far as we know, for hundreds of 
years, 12 or 18 bushels per acre. 

9- Are yon able to state whether the kernel is as full and well developed now 
as it was in the earlier conditions?—A. So far as we know, the grain is of the same 
value, pound for pound, but not being satisfied with a yield of 13 or lit bushels per 
acre they have, by the use of fertilizers and manures, increased the yield on adja- 
Plots to an average of about 80 bushels per acre. In this forcing of the crop 
they have found that they could economically increase the production from that 
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soil. The first we would call the natural fertility, and the second the acquired 
fertility. One is perfectly justifled in recognizing these two characteristics in the 
production of the soil: What it will naturally produce through a course of years 
under the natural weathering of the material, and what it can be made to pro¬ 
duce by the artificial application of more food material than the plant can secure 
through the natural weathering. If the natural yield from a soil becomes so low 
as to make it unprofitable, it may often bo necessary to fertilize in order to make 
the soil productive. 

The second cause of the abandonment of soils arises from the development of 
new areas and new industries. There is no question that the owning up of the 
western country, the great corn and wheat producing States of the central West, 
the wheat lands of California and of the Red River Valley of Minnesota and 
Dakota has had a great influence upon the agriculture of New England and all 
our Eastern States, and has done much toward bringing about the conditions that 
are now prevalent. This will be taken up more in detail later. 

In the line of the introduction of now industries, I would cite the case of tobacco: 
Before the war tobacco was grown very generally in the State of Maryland, and 
since the war it has been grown extensively in the southern counties only, but 
with the introduction of the White Burley tobacco in Ohio and Kentucky—which 
produces a large yield and which can be produced with profit at a comparatively 
low price—the tobacco industry in Maryland has been largely given up, and the 
effect of this change on the farmers of Maryland has been very disastrous, 
because tobacco has been one of the staple products of that portion of the State. 

Another instance that I should cite is the development or the truck industry. 
Fifteen or 20 years ago the truck industry was in a very flourishing condition 
in Maryland. Truck was grown very extensively on certain classes of soil which 
were not adapted to other lines, and there were certain localities in which the 
people were extremely prosperous. But with the development of transportation 
facilities, with the opening up of truck amis in the South, in South Carolina and 
in Florida, and with the production of those early vegetables which could be rushed 
up to the Northern markets in the winter and early spring, the industry lias lan¬ 
guished in certain localities to such an extent that it has been given up. That is 
the cause of the abandonment of farms in certain sections of the Atlantic coast 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are yon going to discuss the question or irrigation; 
whether it will have a still further effect to cause abandonment of poorer lands?— 
A. I will speak later of the West, but I will bring this in at this time, though I was 
going to speak of that particularly in connection with the New England States. 

Q. You had better take your own order probably.—A. I will be glad to answer 
any particular question as we go along, though. 

Another very important contributing cause to the abandonment of lands lias 
been in the unfortunate ventures that have been made in bringing a people 
from a distance to settle a region with which they are unfamiliar, and to 
grow crops with which they are themselves acquainted in the localities from 
which they come, but which they have no appreciation of as adapted to the 
localities into which they are going. The Department of Agriculture is con¬ 
stantly in receipt of requests for information as to where certain settlements oi 
people could lie made—people who are to be brought in to grorv alfalfa, to grow 
stock, to grow tobacco, or other crops. And very frequently the utmost ignorance 
is shown as to the localities which are to be selected and as to the conditions into 
which they are going. 

There have been many instances of failuro from these causes alone in the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and in fact throughout the country. 

One instance I would speak of particularly, that has come to my personal atten¬ 
tion, is a settlement in one of the Western States. A large area of land was taken 
up and put under irrigation. Agents wore sent from this country abroad lo 
attract immigration. People were brought from Switzerland, from Franco, fron i 
Germany, and an extensive plan of development was outlined. They were to 
introduce the European giapes; they were to introduce and develop the sugar- 
beet industry; they were to take up all kinds of fruits that had been successful 
in their own districts; they were to grow truck crops, and they wore to develop large 
grain and cattle interests. But the plans completely failed, as their soils and thei r 
water and their climate were not fit for the industries that they started. After a 
most disastrous and expensive experience they have lost their crops; they have 
found that fruit will not grow; that the grape is not suited to the conditions there. 
They have lost their money, add they have come to a realization of the fact that 
the country and the conditions are adapted simply to grazing; that if they grow 
alfalfa and stock they can do well, but they Can not do well with their fruits ami 
with their sugar beets, because the conditions there are not adapted to those crops. 
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Q. Would yon state what the location is?—A. It is an area in New Mexico that 
I am referring to. It is an experience in the Pecos Valley. The principal reason 
for the failure in that case is due to the condition of the irrigation water. It is 
very alkaline, which these people did not know when they went into that region. 
Their failure was also due to their unfamiliarity with the conditions in that 
locality, and their attempt to grow something that they had grown in Switzer¬ 
land or in Holland under conditions which were entirely different. In an arid 
region, where they have to use water to produce any crop, the only available 
water has been found to be unfit at times for irrigation. This is a cause of the 
abandonment of large areas of land not only in New Mexico but in other portions 
of the West. 

Another contributing cause of the abandonment of lands has been ih the selection 
of localities in which there are unfavorable climatic conditions. The commission 
is doubtless aware of the conditions in Kansas and in portions of Nebraska and of 
Colorado; how, during the boom times of 15 or 20 years ago the country was set¬ 
tled, towns were established, and farms were obtained with the idea that fortunes 
could be made on the agricultural products of the country. Cotton mills were 
put up out in the semiarid regions, and are still standing as monuments to the 
unfortunate schemes and ventures that were devised. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Could you state what the cause of failure was in that 
section?—A. Yes; I will come to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennepy. ) You do not mean cotton mills in Kansas and Nebraska?— 
A. Yes; there are abandoned cotton mills in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. Tompkins. There is one at Kearney, I think. 

The Witness. In explanation of the conditions just stated, it may bo observed 
that the semiarid region of the country extends generally from the 100th merid¬ 
ian to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and embraces in my definition such areas 
as have from 15 to 20 inches of rainfall per year, but so distributed that only occa¬ 
sionally are the seasonal conditions favorable for crops. When they have a favor- 
ablo season, or two in succession, as they frequently do, they get fine yields and 
make good returns, but in 3 years out of 5, when they have their disastrous 
droughts and get nothing, the profits of the 2 successful years are entirely used up. 

With less than 15 inches of annual rainfall lands are seldom or never success¬ 
fully cultivated, so far as I know, except in certain areas in Washington and 
California. With 20 inches of rainfall (that is half what we have in the East), 
provided it is fairly well distributed, good crops can be grown in the semiarid 
regions: but, it is the uncertainty of the seasons which renders fanning unprofit¬ 
able. It is the uncertain and unequal distribution of the rainfall that has caused 
so many disasters and has been the reason of the abandonment of so many farms. 

It is perhaps one of the most serious problems, that of the semiarid regions, 
that we have in the agriculture of this country at the present time. In the far 
West such conditions can be overcome where irrigation is practicable, but so far 
as known there is no bright future for irrigation in much of the semiarid regions 
of tho country. In Kansas there were in ISSDonly 20,000 acres of land under irri¬ 
gation. In North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas there were 
only 67,000 acres of land under irrigation in that year, and the possibilities of 
getting water are small in comparison with the vast areas that would need to be 
watered to be permanently and safely productive. 

Another cause that has contributed to the abandonment of lands in the semi¬ 
arid regions has been the deterioration of the ranges and the consequent injury 
to the cattle industry. I hardly feel competent myself to speak on this subject, 
as we have a division in the Department of Agriculture which is giving its atten¬ 
tion to the investigation of the range problem and the possibilities of conserving 
and maintaining the ranges. Being a question which is at present under discus¬ 
sion by the Department, it would hardly be proper for me to go more at length 
into it. It seems to me, however, that it will be necessary and wise to adopt 
some legislation to protect the ranges in the West, and to prevent the terrible 
destruction of property which is going on through close grazing, against which 
there is no restriction in many of the areas of the West. It seems to me that this 
is a problem for legislation, as it is at present too difficult for the agriculturist to 
deal with and much of it occurs upon the public domain. Where range lands are 
rented for 5 cents an acre little expense can be put upon them for their improve¬ 
ment. There is little chance at present to make any improvement in the agri¬ 
cultural conditions where land is so cheaply rented, so cheaply purchased, and so 
carelessly used. 

Another example of unfavorable climatic conditions may be cited in the Con- 
lecticut Valley, right here in our Eastern States. With a rainfall of about 40 or 
s’ inches, we have soils that have been abandoned from the same unfavorable 
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climatic conditions—a deficiency of rainfall—as prevail in the semiarid regions 
of the West. I refer particularly to the Windsor sand, which occasionally pro¬ 
duces a very fine crop of tobacco, but the soil is so coarse and leachy that it is 
only about 2 years out of 5 that tlio conditions are favorable. In the favorable 
years they get good yields and the fanners are very prosperous and contented; 
in the other 3 years out of 5, as in the West, the soils dry out and are subject to 
such disastrous droughts that they are entirely unproductive. The expectation 
of getting a crop even 2 yoars out of 5 has induced many farmers to hold on until 
finally there have been successive seasons of failure, and they have had to give 
up. Under conditions of well-distributed rainfall the soil produces, as does the 
semiarid land in the West, but it is a de.sert, for 3 years out of 5. 

(By Mr. Phillips.) About, how extensive is that area?—A. The area in tho 
Connecticut Valley is not large, but along the Atlantic seaboard, in the aggre¬ 
gate. it covers a largo area. These coarse, sandy soils are found from tho New 
England States all the way along the Atlantic seaboard and around the Gulf, and 
many farms have been abandoned on these areas simply because of the unfavor¬ 
able climatic conditions for these particular soils when other soils surrounding 
them are favored by the same conditions. 

I would cite also another instance to show tho effect of unfavorable climatic 
conditions on the abandonment of soils, namely, the orange industry in Florida, 
where they have grown oranges with great success for years and where the indus¬ 
try has flourished in the most promising way until a season of frost and freezes 
that has thrown back the industry for years and has ruined a large number of 
people. This is a contributing cause to the abandonment of lands, which can not 
be overlooked in the consideration of the subject. 

Another cause for the abandonment of lands is found in the scarcity of water 
in our desert countries. The public lands of the arid States amount to MK),000,000 
acres. Only 3,(100,000 acres were irrigated in those States in 1839 and only 
74,000,000 acres are capable of being irrigated, according to the most careful esti¬ 
mates of the Geological Survey. We have, then, the difference between the possi¬ 
bilities of 74,000,000 acres and the actual extent of fi00.000.000 acres, which are 
used to some extent for grazing lands, and upon which living is. at the most, 
extremely precarious. Many areas have been abandoned which have once been 
settled, simply because of the extreme scarcity of water and the imjMissibilit.y of 
producing agricultural crops or promoting agricultural interests. 

Another important cause of the abandonment of lands is found in the alkali 
and seepage waters of the West. 

I would call the attention of the commission to some work tho Department is 
doing in Salt Lake County, Utah. This was one of the earliest settlements where 
irrigation was tried in onr modern civilization of this country. When the Mor¬ 
mons first settled tin- place they naturally took up the richest bottom soils along 
the Jordan River. The soils were naturally filled with salts, but with the drain¬ 
age that was started and from the character of the soils themselves the salts were 
quickly removed awl the lands were in splendid condition for agricultural use. 

In the further settlement of the country, in the increase in the density of popu¬ 
lation, as the settlers moved up on the high lands and the water was applied at 
higher elevations, the seepage of water from the canals accumulated in the low 
places and brought with it the salts, which accumulated to such an extent in the 
low places that the first lands, the most fertile lands of the valley, were rendered 
entirely unfit for cultivation. They were wet and swampy, and they were filled 
with alkali, and the history of this once prosperous community has been that the 
people are moving up onto the bench laud, and are abandoning soils which were 
once the most productive in the State. 

In the area which we surveyed in Salt Lake County, between tho Jordan River 
and the Great Salt Lake, about SO square miles of land has been successfully cul¬ 
tivated under irrigation. Of this, 10 square miles, or nearly one-fifth of the whole 
area, has been ruined and has been abandoned as worthless and useless, and the 
injury is progressing. Lands are constantly being turned out which have been 
swamped with seepage waters and which have been filled with alkali. 

This is one of the most interesting and most important problems of the West, 
and one which I should like particularly to bring to the attention of the commis¬ 
sion, because it seems to me that something will have to be dono through either 
State or national legislation to stop the injury that is going on. 

Q. Have you any theory as to how to stop it?—A. I will go on to state that. 
The conditions may be briefly stated thus: The canal company, whether organized 
by the fanners or organized with independent capital, constmcts a canal and 
maintains a certain level or uniform grade, going through all kinds of soils which 
it may be necessary to go through in the construction of its canal. It happens in 
the Salt Lake Valley, as in many other localities that we have studied, that this 
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canal goes for several miles through a gravelly soil, in which thorn is a great deal 
of seepage and loss of water. The water is plentiful and of good quality, so the 
canal companies are not concerned with the loss. They have a bounteous supply 
from the Utah lake, and they are getting good water, free from alkali. But the 
water in seeping out through this gravelly area is slowly filtering through the 
soil, carrying with it a relatively largo quantity of salts, which are in all arid 
soils, and are concentrating the salts in the lower lands and are filling up the low¬ 
lands with water, until, as a mutter of fact, there is a string of lakes out in wlxat 
was once an arid, desert country— artificial lakes on what were later fertile and 
well-cultivated soils, and which are now abandoned lands and tulo swamps. 

It seems to me that the fanners situated on those lower levels should have 
recourse, through civil suits, to damages, and the canal companies maintaining 
canals under such conditions should either be compelled to protect their canals 
from seepage or to pay damages to tho fanners whose lands are mined. 

These conditions are exceedingly pernicious. If you have a soil under the most 
careful methods of cultivation, farmed with the most expensive varieties of frait 
or other farm products, taking tho utmost care, giving tho greatest attention to 
all methods of growth so far as your experience and your skill or tho knowledge 
of your experts will indicate, it is certainly most exasperating to have the land 
swamped and filled with alkali from a leaking ditch situated perhaps 3 or 4 miles 
away, and over which you iiave no possible control. It is an exceedingly jierni- 
cious thing, for which some recourse should be had in damages. But, so far as I 
know, there is nothing to stop it. The lands are going to waste, and one-fiftli of 
the irrigated lands of that district alone have been abandoned from this cause— 
a cause which could have licen provided against. These lands could have been 
protected and these farms could have been saved 

Another instance that 1 would cite in connection with this district is the extensive 
area that is situated just west of Salt Lake City and extending over to the Great 
Salt Lake. There is an area of about VtO.OOO acres, and it comes close up to the 
Jordan River and extends across to the Salt Lakes. The land infilled with alkali, 
but it is not, always apparent on the surface. Frequently the surface looks like a 
fertile, easily cultivated loam, and many attempts have been made to settle the 
country. Many farms have been laid out. canals have been constructed, water 
has been let on to the places, town sites have been located, railroads have been 
projected and built, and witli tins first application of water good crops have been 
produced; with the second, a failure. With the third application the land has 
become so salty that it is abandoned as a waste and desert land. Thousands of 
dollars have been invested in the settlement of that tract, and thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been lost in the fruitless effort to build up au agricul¬ 
tural industry in that area, and this is the cause of the abandonment of these soils— 
liccause of the occurrence of alkali not always seen from the surface, but always 
lying in the lowor depths of the soil ready to come up at the.first application of 
water. It will he interesting to state that the result of our soil survey convinced 
us that it was perfectly feasible* to reclaim these lands.. There is sufficient fall to 
put in a drainage system. The soils are naturally easily worked. The expense 
would be no greater than the drainage of lands in Ohio and Illinois, and the profit 
that would lie realized from the reclamation of the 00,000 acres of land situ¬ 
ated on that tract would amount, in our opinion, to about $3,000,000 in property 
valuation. Now, a very singular tiling lias arisen in regard to that section, that 
while the people seem to realize Unit, drainage may reclaim the lands, yet they 
seem to bo averse to having the drainage work done, and the people who have 
desired to follow our advice have been unable, in certain cases at any rate, to 
do so from the objection of their neighbors. There are no drainage laws, as 
there are in Illinois and in others of our Middle States, and the enterprise is 
stopped right here by the inability to have any recourse to State laws, anil by the 
unwillingness of the people to give access to the drainage canals through their 
places. This is a matter that I shall refer to later in iny remarks upon drainage. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where does the water for irrigation come from—is it 
mountain drainage?—A. The water is from the mountain streams, fed in this 
case into Utah Lake, which is a fresh-water lake, and is taken out of the Jordan 
River. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) What is the elevation between the Groat Salt Lake 
ana the river?—A. Twelve feet between the level of the river at Salt Lake Oity 
and the lake, but there is a ridge going through the district that gives about 2 
feet per mile of fall on either side, and in addition to that there are extensive 
washes that extend up through the land that would form natural outlets to the 
drainage system. They run up for 8 or 10 miles into the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the recession of the waters of the Great Salt Lake 
having any effect on the soils and climate of Utah?— A. It is having a great effect 
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upon the soils. The level of the Great Salt Lako has fallen 14 feet since 1865, and 
in our survey this year of the area around Ogden we mapped in 80,000 acres— 
about 10 square miles area—where the lake had receded, and wo established the 
shore line of the lake in some places 0 miles beyond where the former survey had 
placed it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the cause of the fall of that lake in your judg¬ 
ment?—A. There is an annual fluctuation that has never been explained, and there 
are periodical fluctuations that have never been explained. The level has been 
known to vary from period to period for reasons that are not at present known, 
but in addition to that the withdrawal of a large amount of water that is being 
used now for the irrigation of the surrounding lands, which does not go into the 
lake as formerly, is certainly a very' large contributing cause to the lowering of 
the present surface. 

Q. You spoke in regard to canals through the sandy soil portion, saying there 
ought to be something done to remedy the evil; have you any theory? Could the 
water be carried through pipes and thus prevent seeping through the soil?— 
A. I would state that in California, where water is more valuable, where the 
companies themselves are financially interested in how much water they sell, it 
is very common to protect canals from loss by seepage by running through wooden 
troughs or through wooden pipes, or as is frequently done where the water is 
carried through sandy areas, by cementing the sides and the bottoms of ditches. 
We have photographs (I wish I had brought them with me) of large-sized canals 
and laterals, constructed in California, with the sides and bottoms cemented. 

Q. That would be entirely practicable to prevent seepage and thus prevent the 
destruction of lands below?—A. It is entirely practicable. In many cases simply 
the puddling of the canal would lx; sufficient, but, where seepage causes injnryby 
alkaline deposits, in my opinion, it should be stopped, and the companies should 
be required to protect their canals from undue loss. 

Another cause of the abandonment of land is flooding and occasional inun¬ 
dations by storms and tides. The commission, of course,"is well aware of the 
enormous losses from floods in the Mississippi Valley, and from the recent floods 
in Texas. This is a matter of such common knowledge that it hardly seems neces¬ 
sary for me to dwell upon it as one of the important causes of the abandonment 
of soils; where the conditions are so unsafe that settlers can no longer risk their 
lives or their crops. But I would call your attention also to the vast extent of the 
tide marshes and inland swamps of the United States. This question of the tide 
marshes has recently been brought to the attention of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture from its economic importance in the New England States. It. is estimated 
there are 108,000 acres of tide marshes along the Atlantic, and the Gulf coast; and 
on the Pacific coast it is estimated that there are several million acres of tide 
marshes. These lands, if protected from the tide and drained, would be of value 
in agriculture. Some of the inland swamps of Illinois which were selling origi¬ 
nally at §1 to $5 an acre have a value now of from $60 to $100 an acre. It is esti¬ 
mated that one-fifth of the axea of Michigan is swamp land, which, if drained and 
reclaimed, would be of great value for celery and corn and potato crops. The 
tide marshes have also an indirect effect upon the values of adjacent lands, because 
of the prevalence of disease and the prevalence of mosquitoes. I would not say 
tide marshes only, but all marshes. The commission, of course, is aware of the 
commonly accepted views now that malaria is conveyed by mosquitoes, and the 
Department of Agriculture has boon applied to recently from many sources to 
snggest means of reclaiming the tide marshes and the inland swamps of the United 
States, partly for their agricultural value and partly for the increase of the health- 
fulness of the surrounding land. There are many cases where areas and industries 
have been abandoned from the unhealthfulness of the neighboring marsh lands. 

I do not know that there is any cause that has contributed somuch to the discom¬ 
fort of many of the Atlantic coast States immediately upon the water, which would 
otherwise bo a delightful location and a fine farming land, as the prevalence of 
malaria and similar diseases. That these causes have prevented to a large extent 
the settlement of some of our Southern States and have been the cause of abandon¬ 
ment of some others of onr lands is unquestionably true. The prevalence of 
malaria and these malignant fevers near swamp lands of the South, the unhealth- 
fnlness which almost prevents the residence of white persons, is a matter that calls 
for very great and grave consideration, and it is one that the States, at least, it 
seems to me, might well consider. 

An instance that I would cite as to the effect of inundation and floods as a cause 
of the abandonment of soils is in the rice lands of South Carolina. These lands 
before the war were protected by substantial levees that were built through coop¬ 
eration between the individual and the State and maintained as a protection 
against the flooding of the fertile swamp lands by floods or by tides. During tus 
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period of the civil war these levees were destroyed, the lands were for a time 
abandoned, and since that time it has been impossible to get labor to work in the 
canals, and it has been expensive to construct the levees, and large areas of this 
once fertile and extremelyproductive soil have been abandoned from this cause. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci,arke.) Why has it been impossible to get labor to reclaim this 
land—on account of unhealthfulness of tho climate?—A. On account of unhealtli- 
fulness and the unwillingness of labor to work under conditions they have to in 
the swamp landB. In a way it would seem that machinery could bo introduced, 
dredges; but so far as I know this has not been done on any extensive scale. 

Q. Have you given attention to the development of rice growing in southwest¬ 
ern Louisiana?—A. Yes. Tho conditions there aro that these lands, which were 
semiswamps, have been drained where necessary, and they are not subject to over¬ 
flow, as the rice lands of South Carolina are. The Louisiana lands aro higher, 
but still they are swamp lands, and the irrigation that is given to these lands is done 
by pumping or by artesian flow, usually by pumping, whereas the irrigation of 
the rice lands of South Carolina is from the rivers, and is without any pumping or 
artificial means, either for irrigation or for drainage. 

Q. It is in evidence before tho commission that the Louisiana rice region is very 
healthful?—A. That region is much more healthful than the South Carolina rice 
lands. 

Another cause of the abandonment of lands, at least a contributing cause, is 
the expense of maintaining the proper physical conditions. The trouble and 
expense of clearing tho stones off tho New England fields have been so great 
and so laborious that they have had something, at least, to do with the abandon¬ 
ment of lands in that locality. The simplo expense and labor involved in getting 
the fields into condition and maintaining them in condition to cultivate in compe¬ 
tition with the largo areas of tho fertile western plains have been so great that they 
have unquestionably been a contributing cause to the abandonment of the soils. • 
And the labor and expense and risk in maintaining tho proper conditions of the 
rice lands of South Carolina, which I will refer to again, have been so great that 
there also these factors have operated against tho continuance of the culture of 
the lands, and have been an insurmountable obstacle to the reclamation of what 
were once fertile and well-cultivated soils. 

I would mention also the effect of transjiortation facilities. While cheap trans¬ 
portation has opened up new and important markets, it has also been the cause of 
the development of extensive areas of r.ew and exceedingly fertile country. The 
effect upon this cause alone in tho New England States and in the South has been 
very great, and will be referred to in a later place. 

Another cause has been unquestionably tho discrimination in rates and the high 
freight charges which have prevailed in certain localities. It is not my purpose 
to go fully into this question, as the commission have had in evidence before ques¬ 
tions touching this important subject, but in my experience the commercial value 
of fann lands is often controlled to a considerable extent by the rates of freight 
which are locally applicable to those areas. It may lie that the lands are situated 
at such a distance that cheap transportation can not be offered; it may lie that there 
aro conditions of expense in tho marketing of tho products, but certain it is that 
tho possibilities of building up industries, agricultural industries, on certain soils 
and under certain climatic conditions which in themselves would lie favorable is 
prevented by the impracticability of marketing the products with any profit 
under the prevailing conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What section of the country is that most applicable 
to?—A. I would cite, in tho case of Florida, the marketing of the bulky and tender. 
products from tho truck fields. These products have to bo marketed under peculiar 
conditions. They have to be rushed to the Northern markets on the fast freight 
or passenger schedule. They have to be provided with proper refrigerating and 
ventilation cars, and they must bo placed upon tho market in tho shortest possible 
time in order to be in fresh eatable condition, and to reach the market at the earliest 
possible date. Now, it is the common experience in Florida that tho possibilities 
of marketing the crop with any profit to the farmer is a pretty close thing to figure 
on, and that it requires very nice and very close calculation in many cases to de¬ 
termine whether it is possible to send a crop to tho Northern markets with any 
profit. I do not mean to say that there is discrimination, but I do want to show 
the commission that the possibilities of marketing tho crop, the possibilities of 
transportation, have necessarily something and in many cases much to do with the 
possibilities of the development of any particular agricultural district, and that 
that is one of the important factors in the abandonment of many enterprises that 
have been started—in the abandonment of lands. 
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Another cause of this same kind which could be cited is in the marketing of the 
truck crops of southern Maryland. The development of the truck industry there 
a few years ago was very great, and the product had to be sent by river steamers 
to the railroad centers, or to the Northern market, and they were picked up by 
these steamers on their regular runs. The amount of product was large, the dis¬ 
tance from the market was great, and the time that was consumed in getting tire 
crop loaded and delivered in the Baltimore or Washington or Philadelphia mar¬ 
kets became so great, and the transportation service was so irregular, that the 
industry on large areas lias been given up for that one cause, namely, the inability 
to market the products in the proper way and in the quick time that is made nec¬ 
essary by onr present transportation facilities. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You do not think that the difficulty of getting suitable 
farm labor for this truck farming was a potent factor in causing the abandonment 
of iff—A. Decidedly. I shall speak of the condition of labor in the South later 
on. This is an important contributing cause. 

To come now to one of the most important problems—the social conditions and 
growth in manufactures, and the increase in wages. In treating this I shall 
take up specific cases, first, of the cause of the deterioration and abandonment of 
lands in New England, about which so much has lately been said. So far as 1 am 
aware, there is no evidence to show that the New England soils have any less plant 
food than they had when first cultivated. That is to say, that so far as the chem¬ 
ical analysis would show, they have all of the essential ingredients for crop pro¬ 
duction. I do not mean to say, however, that the soils are in as high a state of 
cultivation as they were, because I do not think that is universally the ease; lint 
the exhaustion of soils as it is usually considered has not contributed to any great 
extent to the present condition of the agricultural lands of New England in the 
200 years in which they have been cultivated. It, would lie impossible, with the 
record we have nt Eastern countries, to conceive that in 200 years these soils could 
be so impoverished by the actual withdrawal of plant final by the crops that have 
been marketed as to make them markedly deficient in plant food. We must 
remember that the country throughout the New England States has generally'a 
rough, hilly, and frequently a stony soil, with l ocks and bowlders and gravel, left 
from the Glacial period. The expense. if (dealing and cultivating these rough and 
rocky soils is considerable. With the development of the fertile lands in the West, 
with the ease of cultivation and the methods that call be employed, the cost nf 
production has been reduced. The New England farmer can no longer afford to 
grow the Staple farm products. When wheat was bringing $1.25 and $1.50 it 
bushel, as it was a tew years ago. and when hay was correspondingly valuable 
and cattle a correspondingly important industry, the products from the New 
England farms were profitable. There is no question that the New England fann¬ 
ers made a comfortable living; but with wheat as low as it is at present, with cat¬ 
tle as cheaply raised as they are in the West, and with hay and grain as abundant, 
they have been unable to compete. The contributing cause of this condition has 
been the small areas which they could devote to any particular crop, and the lain® 
and expense of cultivating and earing for their land. The development of trans¬ 
portation facilities, the lowering of freight rates in the rail and lake and canal 
transportation, has made i t possible to bring products from the West at such a 
low price that it has been itiqaissilde on the rough and rocky New England soils 
to compete. 


Another very important contributing cause has been in the increase in the 
number and size of factories. It is unquestionable that, the social conditions of 
JNcw England have changed m the past few years-tlmt the growth of the faciorv 
system, that the increase m wages, that the lesser cost of the products of the 
mills, the increase in the number and variety of articles that are considered 
necessary for comfort and health, the general increase in the cost of living, 
the general feeling of discontent, and the unwillingness to remain in the quiet 
and laborious life of the farm have all had their influence. 

It seems to me that of all the causesthat have contributed to the abandonment 
of tho lands m New England there is no other factor that has liecn more poiciil, 
more important, than this one, of the success of individuals in the commercial 
and industrial lines, and the apparent ease and comfort and luxury of their lives 
as compared with the lalsirious and simple life of tho suceessful farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I read in tho public press a short time since that the 
abandoned farms of New England were being taken tip again at a very low price: 
that those who had abandoned them and gone to the West in many eases were 
returning and trying to get the old homesteads, and that if they could not do that 
they were buying abandoned farms in tho neighborhood, und in one of the New 
England States, in Massachusetts or Oonnficticnt, there was not now a sings’ 
abandoned farm.—A. I think there is a reaction going on, but I should think that 
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statement rather overdrawn. Unquestionably, however, I think there will be a 
reaction, and that the lands will be taken up. 

Q. (By Hr. Phillips.) Have not a considerable portion of those lands been 
taken up by French Canadians in recent years?—A. Yes; they have. One other 
point I wish to convey to the commission is that lands in themselves are not 
worn out; they are in no worse condition. It is other conditions, and not the 
actual exhaustion of plant food, by which they are affected. 

Q, (By Mr. Claiikk.) Is it not a fact that the products of agriculture in the 
manufacturing sections of New England are worth more to-day than they ever 
were before?—A. Do you mean of wheat and grain and fruit? 

Q. I mean all crops grown by farmers, including, of course, truck farming.— 
A. Well, I slionld say not, so far as the general farming goes. Special industries 
are exceedingly important in the New England States, and I had aimed to speak 
of that fact in my suggestions for the amelioration of the conditions. 

Q. Instead of manufacturing having the effect of depopulating the farms and 
of rendering agriculture unpopular, is it not true that manufacturing affords so 
good a market to the farmer near his farm that by changing his agriculture some¬ 
what ho finds it more profitable than ever before?—A. Have you not really given 
the key to tiro whole situation, namely, that they have not changed their method; 
thoy liavepersisted—farmers are a conservative class—in attempting to compete 
with the West, when they slumid have specialized and have met the changed con¬ 
ditions that have confronted them? 

Q. My observation, as a New England man, reared upon a Vermont farm and 
an annual visitor to that State, and somewhat familiar with conditions in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where more manufacturing is carried on, is the reverse of that, and it is 
that they do conform to existing conditions and are making more money than 
they ever made before. Now, if I am wrong about that I hope that you or some¬ 
body else in the Department of Agriculture can enlighten the country on that 
subject. A few years ago a Professor Perry, of Williams College, made the state¬ 
ment that one-third of the farm lands from the summit of the Green Mountains 
in Vermont eastward to the Connecticut River had been abandoned. I contra¬ 
dicted it at tin 1 time from personal knowledge. That is one of the most favorable 
regions in this country. There is scarcely an abandoned farm to be found there, 
and agriculture near that region, while it has undergone some changes, is more 
profitable than ever before, and I would like to know why it is. As you say, the 
soils continue to be fertile and producti ve, and the markets have improved, and 
transportation facilities have improved; why is it, then, that tin! people will persist 
in claiming that there is a large abandonment of profitable agriculture m that 
region of the country? I undertake to say that it is not true, but that the exact 
reverse is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it or is it not the fact that the price of lands both in 
Now England and the Central States, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, are 
not nearly as valuable and would not bring as much per acre to-day as they would 25 
or 30 years ago, or even before the war?—A. Generally, the land values have fallen, 
but in specific cases they have risen or have maintained their level. And in 
many cases in the New England States it is unquestionable that very important 
industries have been created there, notably the tobacco interests of the Connecti¬ 
cut Valley, which we have lately had under consideration, the area of which we 
have recently mapped: also the truck interests along the Sound, around Provi- 
denco, around Boston, are very important, and the fruit interests of the lower 
Connecticut Valiev, particularly the peaches, have all been exceedingly profit¬ 
able, and I hope I did not convey the impression that I believed myself that there 
was any such general abandonment of lands as has been frequently stated in the 
press, because I think myself t hat there are many industries in the New England 
States now that are very important. It is certainly our most important tobacco 
section—the most important for wrapper tobacco—the finest we get in this 
country. 

Q. Is it not a fact that throughout New England when a farm has been 
abandoned as a home it has been annexed to some neighboring farm and still car¬ 
ried on as a farm? Is not that almost universally the case?—A. I would not say 
universal, but it is generally the case: yes. There can bo no question, however, 
that, particularly in the last 10 years, 12 years, there has been a period in New 
England in which agriculture has been at a low stage, and that there have been 
many abandoned tracts, and many people who have moved away. I have tried 
to Bhow that these conditions are due to causes other than the poverty of the soil, 
which I do not believe in at all, and that there is no reason why they should not 
build up the industry of that country and make it as profitable as, and far more 
profitable by adjusting it to these new conditions, than it ever was. 
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<j. Now, I would like your estimate of the proportion, the relative importance 
of the causes which you have named which have contributed to this soil aban¬ 
donment. Is it not, in your opinion, mainly due to the competition of the more 
fertile lands of the West—that is, the more easily tilled lands?—A. I slionld give 
that as the first cause, and I should give as the second cause, the increase in the 
factories, and the demoralizing effect of-the factory life, and of the factory wages 
upon the farm people. There is a demoralization; it is more a panic than any¬ 
thing else; they have not the mature sense of perspective, the vision of what can 
be accomplished if they take new opportunities which have come to them. It is 
common through our Eastern States. It is a restless feeling that their old condi¬ 
tions have been changed, and a lack of that business planning and management 
that will enable them to fit their agriculture to new conditions. 

Q. Do you think that the young men leave the farms in New England for the 
factories?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any information on that subject?—A. I speak from my experience 
in New England. I lived in New England for many summers when I was a 
youth, and I have frequently visited there, as it is the home of my father. I 
spent a years at the Connecticut experiment station when these matters were 
under consideration, and have also done work since in the Connecticut Valley 
and in the tmck areas of Boston and Providence. 

Q. It may be true so far as the machine shops are concerned, and a few other 
skilled manufacturing industries. Is not the reverse true so far as the textile 
industries are concerned?—A. I should say that there is a general feeling among 
the farm boys in New England that they want the higher education. They want 
to get into and take up the professions. There is a great ambition on the part of 
the young men to go to an institute and to get into electrical works at the present 
time, because the young fellows that they may have been acquainted with are 
now getting high wages: and there is a desire among the young people of New 
England, so far as I have seen, to get into these commercial and industrial lines 
rather than remain on the farms, except where they are situated in communities 
in which special crops and special agricultural interests are being developed. 

Q. Is it your opinion, then, that the system of education in New England is 
del'ecti ve—that it tends to work against the best interests of agriculture?—A. That 
is a very difficult question to answer. It is a notable thing that few of the young 
men who go to the colleges for their so-called higher education attempt in any 
way to fit themselves for the farm, and a very striking case of that is found in 
the small number of students who have attended the agricultural courses at Yale 
University, which has had a permanent endowment for the purpose of agricul¬ 
tural education, and who have gone out from there as farmer boys. Harvard 
University maintains an agricultural school and a scientific or technical school, 
but there is by far a greater attendance at the technical school, as there is at the 
classical college, than there is at the agricultural courses. This is a question, of 
course, of tho effect of education on farm life, which is widespread; it is found in 
all schools of the country. My own belief is that the education we are giving our 
boys is not calculated to make tho best farmers, and that we are rather leading 
them away from the farm. I think there is a tendency the other way now, because 
we are showing that there are possibilities in agriculture that have never before 
been realized. We are showing them that there are possibilities of making money, 
for one thing—of earning salaries that are commensurate in every way with sal¬ 
aries paid to professional men. If we get a tobacco expert now we have to pay 
$3,000 or $4,000. Six thousand dollars is paid to some of the managers of tobacco 
estates in the South. Tho practical growers will willingly pay $3,000 or $4,000 to 
a man who can manage their estates and make them productive; and tho same may 
be said in other lines of agriculture. In fruit and in dairy interests they think 
little now of paying $4,000 to $3,000 for experts in different lines—men who can 
make them successfiil. These possibilities now are opening up to young men, aiul 
they see opportunities for remunerative work. We have recently tried to get 
tobacco experts in the Department of Agriculture, and it has been necessary for 
us to pay $4,000 to get a man who is qualified for the work. The Secretary has 
been desirous of having men trained, and I have presented the matter to several 
young men, and they have agreed to come at low salaries, $40 a month—young 
men from colleges, and they are going to put themselves under the direction of 
this tobacco expert. They are going into the tobacco sheds and are going to learn 
how to handle the tobacco, ana after they have acquired a practical knowledge 
they are going to have some training in our laboratories in the principles under¬ 
lying the handling and manipulation of tobacco. The Secretary says, “Train 
yonng men for our own use.” If we train them to make good tobacco experts 
they will go out from us at salaries of $3,000, $4,000, and $5,000, just as we have 
lost men we have already trained. It is the training, it is the ability of these 
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men to produce products wanted now in this highly specialized industry of 
tobacco that counts. 

The young men are seeing these opportunities, and we are able to get them now 
readily. They are readily coming to the Department because they acquire in our 
work an intimate knowledge of the operations on the farm, of the judging and 
classification of soils, of the treatment of alkali and seepage of waters and nmler- 
drainage, and of the production and management of tobacco, and we are having 
no difficulty in getting men who have been trained to some extent. Men are leav¬ 
ing positions in which they were getting 81,000 or $ 1,200 and coming to us for $40 a 
month for the experience they will get and the value it will he to them. Some of 
our young men have had offers at $2,500 or $3,000 to go out and protect some of 
these Western lands from alkali, because they know how to handle the question. 
We have shown our ability to handlo these questions, which are of so much impor¬ 
tance to the people. There is one case which 1 wish to mention later of a sugar 
factory in California, that we found was situated on a delta plain. The owners 
have invested something like $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 in this plant, an immense 
sum, but their lands are underlain by alkali to such an extent that when they 
begin to irrigate, as they are planning to do now, there is no question in our 
minds that they will lose their crops and their lands also. Two factories have been 
shut up within the last 2 or 3 years from this same cause. They know that there 
is danger, and they offered one of our men a salary of $3,000 just because he knew 
what the trouble was and could handle that matter for them. 

A short while ago Japan took one of our tobacco experts from my own division 
and gave him $6,000 to go over there to investigate the possibilities of raising 
and manipulating tobacco. They came again for another of our tobacco experts 
and offered him $5,000 to go over and develop the interests on the island of Formosa. 
These things are having an effect on the people. They are seeing the possibilities in 
these special industries, and in my opinion the young men arejurning more to the 
farm than they have ever done before, simply because there is something definite, 
there is a purpose, and they are willingly taking positions in the Department of 
Agriculture and the experiment stations, because they are getting into practical 
knowledge of these affairs. They are acquiring the practical methods and manip¬ 
ulations which give them control of these agricultural methods, and they are 
finding that they themselves can handle these industries now in a way in which 
they can make good money, or can get positions of trust and responsibility at 
salaries commensurate with what are being paid in commercial and industrial 
lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Are many of these branches of agricultural science capa¬ 
ble of being taught in tlie public schools, gay, of the grade of high schools and 
grammar schools?—A. 1 think so: and yet it is rather difficult to lay out a course 
or suggest lines of work and of teaching. But it seems to me, as yon have asked 
me my opinion on this question of education, that we want more agricultural 
schools and we want, to say the least, no more agricultural colleges. That is, we 
want the schools right out on the farm lands where the boys work, where they are 
taught to care for products and for crops. When I want a tobacco expert I can 
not go to the agricultural colleges and get a young man who has any knowledge 
of tobacco. I must go to Florida or I must go to Pennsylvania, and I must pick 
up an otherwise uneducated man, and vet that man will command a salary of 
$3,000, $3,000, or $4,000. Ho is not a college-bred man. but yet he is familiar with 
the manipulation and the details of that work. Now, if I should want to educate 
a young man in tobacco lines, to he a tobacco expert or to know how to raise 
tobacco in the Connecticut Valiev, for example, I would take him and send him 
right to Florida, where they have the highest type of skill and industry in tobacco, 
so far as tobacco is concerned, of anyplace in this country. They have developed 
the industry along really scientific lines by their practical men. 

Q. Now, most of the high schools of this country, even in the agricultural 
regions, have a curriculum chiefly devoted to preparation for entering classical 
colleges. Almost nothing is taught concerning practical fanning in any line. Is 
it your opinion that the curriculum might be changed to the advantage of the 
farmer?—A. I think in certain cases it could be, and we would be extremely 
desirous of seeing in certain centers farming schools for the education of farming 
boys. If such a Rchool were established m Lancaster County, Pa., under the 
splendid agricultural conditions prevailing there: if the hoys could see the meth¬ 
ods pursued there; if they could go out and actually leam how to handle stock, 
how to handle the soil, and how to handle the crops, they would acquire informa¬ 
tion in thiB individual locality that would be admirable iu fitting them to take 
charge of estates and of farm lands of their own in other localities. 

Q. Boys reared upon farms become familiar with practical methods; bnt what 
opportunity is offered to them in the neighboring schools to become familiar 
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with scientific agriculture? How much chemistry are they taught?—A. There is 
very little. 

Q. What do they know about soiling crops and about the various plant foods 
and animal foods? Is any of that information taught in any of the high schools 
in this country that you know of?—A. Very little or none in any that I am famil¬ 
iar with, even in the agricultural districts. 

Q. Then, when the system of education leaves the leading industry of a region 
to the work of ignorance and teaches the youth something else, are they not rather 
compelled to go out, and are not their ambitions led out into other pursuits?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) At presont.it wonld be very difficult to have teachers 
qualified in these various rural districts to teach this. They wonld have to be 
educated for that purpose?—A. It seems to me, further, that when these schools 
are established they do not seem to bo satisfied to remain schools; tlioy so quickly 
aspire to the dignity of colleges, and from colleges to the dignity of universities. 
Abroad it is much more frequent to see real agricultural schools, a sort of pi imary 
school in agriculture, or high school in agriculture, where the school is situated 
in a fanning district and the methods and thoughts are all upon fanning lines. 
You take a young man and put him under those conditions and he is likely to be 
much more contented to follow in the pursuits of farming than if you put him 
into a university like Yale University where the farming course, the agricultural 
course, is looked down upon by all other students. Under such conditions the 
young men are not generally satisfied to take a course which is popularly supposed 
to be an easy one and one which does not maintain the rigorous training that the 
classical and mathematical lines are supposed to possess. 

Q. Perhaps wo have diverted you most too long. This is very interesting.— 
A. I wish I had prepared myself a little more on this line. I did not think of this 
coming into the discussion. It is a matter that I have often thought of, because 
I was professor of agriculture in South Carolina and always realized that I was 
not doing my duty, as it seemed to me, in the training of my men, partly because 
there is no course in agriculture for a professor to take up—he has to make one 
himself—and, secondfy, the opportunities are not presented, it seems to me, to 
train people with the particular knowledge that is required in any line of agri¬ 
culture. I think that in the New England States, perhaps even more than in the 
Southern States, that restless desire for material advancement and the higher edu¬ 
cation has been felt because of the more thickly settled condition and other 
natural conditions which have already been referred to. Another contributing 
cause to the tendency in the New England States has been the demoralizing effect, 
of tho summer boarders. It seems to me there is no question that, while their 

S resence has been a benefit to the New England States in the main, it has had a 
emoralizing effect upon the agriculture of the region. Furthermore, the severe 
climate of New England has been against the development in some cases, and it 
has had some effect upon the development of the agricultural resources of the 
area. 

It seems to me perfectly evident that the conditions which have contributed 
in any marked way to the depreciation of land values in New England have 
been, first, the development of the West and the lower prices for farm products 
through the development of the transportation systems, and the increase in the 
number of factories, in the restless desire of all of our people to a certain extent 
to leave the quiet and laborious life of the farm and enter the busy, hurried world 
of commercial and industrial activities. It is quite evident to me, however, that 
the future for the New England States, as for mlr Southern States, is in the line 
of specialization. They are close to the markets; they are peculiarly fitted, as 
they have already shown, for certain sjiecial industries; and the line id' future 
development must be in that direction. They must give up all thought of com¬ 
petition with the general farm crops and must look forward to the building up n> 
certain industries which their position, their locality, and their conditions specif¬ 
ically make possible to lie carried on. 

The one case of the Sumatra tobacco, that we succeeded in growing last year m 
the Connecticut Valley, that brought 71 cents a pound when the ordinary crop is 
grown for 30 cents a pound, was a result of soil-survey work, in which we thought 
that the conditions were favorable on a certain soil in the Connecticut Valley h»' 
the production of this tobacco under certain conditions which we brought about , 
and the result has been successful. So far as we know, there is no other an a 
besides Florida and the Connecticut Valley, and only certain soils in the Con¬ 
necticut Valley, where this industry can be pursued; and it is unquestionable "! 
my mind that this industry can lie built up, and that there is a possibility<« 
producing $0,000,000 worth of tobacco wh!bh we now import from the island i» 
Sumatra every year. 
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I should also mention that the truck interests and the greenhouse interests 
around Boston are very great. They are enormous industries, and large amounts 
of money are invested in them and large profits maintained. 

I come now to the cause of the deterioration and abandonment of lands in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

The exhaustion of the soils, of which we have heard so much in Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, and the Southern States, is dud, unquestionably, to improper and injudicious 
methods of cultivation and cropping. This will be referred to more at length, 
under the head of fertilizers, when we come to speak of remedial measures. It is 
also due to the decrease in value of farm crops, due in turn to the cheaper produc¬ 
tion in the West and to the reduced cost of transportation, as has been referred to 
in the case of the New England States; also to the increase and the development of 
special industries in other localities—for example, in the production of tne White 
Burley tobacco in Ohio, which yields more per acre, is grown at a less cost per 
pound, and can l>e sold at a cheaper price than the Maryland leaf, and has largely 
taken the place of the Maryland leaf in the foreign markets, particularly in the 
French and Belgian markets. Furthermore, the changes in the social conditions 
due to the civil war, and the mortgages which are still outstanding against the 
lands have been a contributing cause to the abandonment or to the deterioration 
of many of these areas. It has been found possible in many portions of Maryland, 
with the prevailing crops and methods of cultivation, to obtain a fair interest on 
the labor and expense of cultivation, but it has been impossible to obtain a living 
from the land if at the same time the interest on mortgages, which have been 
running since the war, has had to be met. And I know of once prosperous com¬ 
munities in southern Maryland where they could still be successful, where they 
could produce sufficient to maintain families without stint and with a fair degree 
of comfort, but where nearly all the farms are mortgaged as an inheritance of 30 
years ago, and it is impossible to support the families and to pay off the mort¬ 
gages at the same time. Areas now are being abandoned from that cause through¬ 
out Maryland and the South. 

One of the most important causes of deterioration, however, and I think I should 
put this first of all. is the method and system of agriculture that prevails through¬ 
out these States. Tins Division of Soils made a careful soil survey with soil 
maps of two of the counties of southern Maryland this year—St. Mary County and 
Calvert County—and of Lancaster County. Pa.; and the study of the conditions 
which have prevailed and the methods, particularly, which have been used in these 
two areas has been a matter of considerable interest to me. In the first place, I 
would state that the soils of southern Maryland are in no way exhausted in the 
sense that that term is generally used—that is, a chemical analysis shows that 
they have sufficient plant food for innumerable crops and that there is apparently 
no lack of plant food in the soil. Unquestionably, the soil has been abused, the 
methods of cultivation and of cropping have been injudiciously selected, and the 
soils are not now as productive as they should be. There is one area in particular 
of a certain soil with a heavy subsoil in St. Mary County, probably about 40 per 
cent of the area of the county, that is, in my opinion, as valuable in its way, and 
in much the same way. as tile limestone soil of Pennsylvania. This soil in St. 
Mary County sells for from $1 to $3 per acre in forest, as it usually is, or for 
about $10 an acre where it is under cultivation, while the soils in Lancaster 
County sell now at from $125 to $250 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That is chiefly for tobacco, is it?—A. Yes; chiefly for 
tobacco. It is fit, for general crops, but tobacco is grown in places. But on the 
soil in St. Mary County there have been several good farms that have been well 
kept up. The Maryland farmer grows on soils in good condition from 15 to 20 
bushels of wheat; he grows clover: he grows tobacco, and he gets from 6 to 10 
cents a pound for the tobacco. The Pennsylvania farmer grows from 25 to 35 
bushels of wheat; he grows clover and grass, as in Maryland, under good treat¬ 
ment; and he grows tobacco, for which he gets from (> to 10 cents a pound also. 
He gets the same price, but, a larger yield. It is heavier tobacco. Now, from 
consideration of the crops that, are obtained from this southern Maryland area, 
and of the staple crops and of the yields and values obtained from the soils of Lan¬ 
caster County, Pa., it, seems to me evident that the soils of southern Maryland 
ought to have a relatively higher value; and the reason why they have not islargely, 
in my opinion, because of the social conditions and the methods of farming. If you 
go into the home of a Lancaster County farmer and sit down to dinner with him, 
be has an abundance of food in great variety. Everything, the chances are, has 
been grown upon his own farm. The meat has been raised by himself, the 
vegetables have been grown in his garden or in his fields, the preserves, or 
whatever they may have for their dessert, have been made by their families from 
the products of their garden. Even the sugar, the chances are, has been pro- 
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dnced on the place, and actually nothing but the tea, coffee, salt, and popper have 
been purchased that goes to make up tne family meal. The families as a rule 
are large. They have a good many children. The boys and girls are all brought 
up to work on the farm. It is the rarest thing that any of them leave the community 
or leave the farm. They stay there and tjiev marry. It is a common thing for them 
to settle on a portion of the farm or on some neighboring farm. The farms are 
small, and labor is all done by the owner and his family. The girls are all brought 
up to look after the house. There is no expense for servants. They have their 
garden and their fruit. They put up their preserves and their apple butter, and 
such things for their winter use. We find that very few products are sold from 
Lancaster County; very few things arasent out of tne county except tobacco and 
stock. And they not only feed up all their corn and hay that they grow to the 
stock, but they import it often from other States and from other countries, so 
that they can raise more stock and make more beef and mutton. Most of the 
products of the farm, including the wheat, which is ground up for flour in 
adjoining mills, are used on the farm or manufactured there into some sort 
of product that is sold or is used up in the district. There are manufactures 
and industries which require to be kept up in tile large city of Lancaster and 
many smaller towns, in which there is a ready market for everything that is pro¬ 
duced in the county; and the interesting thing is that this supply and demand is 
nearly equal, so that very little is sent out of the county and very little is brought 
in. The result is that it is a happy and contented and prosperous community. 
The lands have been handed down' from generation to generation for ages and 
people seldom think of leaving the place*. They are a contented and happy and 
prosperous people. 

In Maryland the methods are altogether different. In the first place, the Mary¬ 
land farm is seldom worked by the man who owns it. There is, for some reason, 
an unfortunate prejudice which prevails in many localities, at any rate in Maryland, 
for a man who actually goes into the field and works his land. He usually has an 
overseer, a man who is paid to look after and direct bis interests instead of doing 
this himself. Frequently he has not even so much control over his interests, and 
lets his land out to a tenant farmer who farms it in his own way, by his own 
methods, and for a portion of the crop, and occasionally for a money considera¬ 
tion. The crops grown are the ordinary staple crops of general agriculture. 
They have corn, wheat, and tobacco. The competition from the West and the 
lowpricesof wheat and corn make them scarcely profitable. The competition with 
the Ohio tobacco and the general specialization which has taken place in the 
tobacco industry, and the necessity of producing something that is peculiarly 
adapted to a certain market or to a certain demand, has lowered the price of the 
Maryland tobacco. Now, after the Maryland farmer has raised these three things 
he has done, as he thinks, the best he can, and he has nothing further to consider 
for his development. The corn is fed mainly to his work stock, and it all goes to 
that and his own labor. The wheat is sold and sent off the farm in exchange 
for flour, which he buys at a considerable increase in cost over what it would have 
cost him if he could have had it ground in his own neighborhood. The tobacco, 
of course, is sold and goes out in exchange for productions of all kinds for himself 
and his family. He buys his meat, he buys his groceries, and he frequently buys 
the vegetables that he should have raised in his garden. 

There is no comparison with the conditions in a prosperous community like 
Lancaster County and the improvident methods that prevail in some of our Mary¬ 
land counties and Virginia communities. There is no comparison whatever in 
the economical methods that are employed: and it seems to me that one of the 
most important contributing causes to the abandonment and impoverishment of 
the lands in Maryland and Virginia and of many of the Southern States is due to 
this one fact, that they do not use the same thrifty methods that have marked 
the success in Lancaster County and in many other of the Northern States. 

Mr. Phillips. Without objection a recess will be taken until 2.80, when the 
professor will be with ns again. 

Whereupon, at 1.05 p. m., the commission took a recess until 2.80 p. m. 


Washington, D. C., March IS, 1901 . 

The commission met at 2.30 p. m., pursuant to recess, Vice-Chairman Phillips 
presiding. . 

Prof. Milton Whitney was still on the stand, and examination was resumed 
as follows: 

Mr. Phillips. You may proceed. 

The Witness. At the time of the adjournment or recess I had compared tne 
methods and system of agriculture prevailing in the southern counties of Mary- 
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land with the system prevailing in Lancaster County, Pa., and had drawn some 
suggestions as to the cause of the differences in the land values in the two locali 
ties. In following out our soil investigation and the mapping of lands, we find 
the same limestone soil which is so productive and valuable in Pennsylvania 
extending down to the Hagerstown Valley of Maryland and down through the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. They have the same character of soil, essentially 
the same climatic conditions, and yet the soils of the valley of Virginia are selling 
to-day at from $10 to $30 an acre—rarely more than $40 or $00 an acre—while the 
farm prices in Lancaster Comity have been maintained about where they were— 
about as high as they ever have been—and X can not say that this is due to any 
cause connected with the soil, but conclude that it is due almost entirely to social 
conditions, to the respect agriculture has in the community, to the thrifty methods 
employed by the people, and the way in which the occupation is esteemed. 

Undoubtedly, the system that lias prevailed forsomany years in the South was 
satisfactory under the conditions prevailing some years ago, but certainly, with 
the rapid and phenominal advance and improvement in industrial lines and in the 
improvement of transportation facilities, the old methods are no longer applicable. 
The trouble with the Sonth, it seems to me, is the lack of business method, the lack 
of appreciation of the changed conditions, and the necessity for business percep¬ 
tion of opportunities that could be taken up and made productive. 

In the States farther south than Maryland and Virginia there have been other 
causes which have operated in this same direction. In the first place, the kind of 
crop and the clean cultivation that has been given to the cotton crop has caused 
a tremendous oxidation and loss of the organic matter, and the soil is left rela¬ 
tively poor in these organic substances that are necessary for the normal weath¬ 
ering of the soil material and the preparation of the plant food into a form that' 
is readily available to plants. It lias also caused in many areas the erosion and 
washing' of lands that has proved destructive to very considerable areas in the 
Southern States. There is one condition which lias also prevailed against the 
competition with the South in certain lines of general agriculture—that is, the 
unfavorable climatic conditions for grain crops. The normal yield of grain in 
the South is about one-third of what it is in the Northern States. This is due to 
the fact, so far as we can see. that the greater humidity and larger rainfall are 
bringing about conditions favoring extensive leaf development rather than the 
production of grain. In the Northern States the cold, frosty nights are liable to 
occur about the time the plant lias obtained its full development, and this condi¬ 
tion favors the production of fruit, ns is well known in all life functions. Where 
there is danger of the destruction of the plant it tends to reproduce itself in the 
formation of seed. In the Southern States, with the more equable climate, with 
the higher temperature, higher rainfall, and generally higher humidity, there is a 
persistent effort to the production of vegetable growth and a distinctly lesschance 
of the production of grain and seeds. While this is natural, it is by no means 
necessary, for the largest yield of corn on record is from South Carolina, where 
there was an abundant growth—abundant vegetative growth—which was checked 
by methods of cultivation at the proper time—that is, the tendency to vegetative 
growth being checked, the plant produced seed in proportion to the vegetative 
growth, and the yield was phenomenal; and it lias seemed to me at times as 
though by n change in.the method of cultivation—by some mechanical checking 
of the growth—that the vegetative growth could he checked and the yield could 
be largely increased. However that maybe, the fact remains that the climatic 
conditions in the South have never been favorable to a large yield of grain. 

I have presented to the commission now the principal causes that operate in the 
exhaustion and abandonment of soils. These several lines, of course, operate in 
different proportions in different parts of the country. In nearly all localitiesone 
or mare of the causes that I have mentioned have operated at the same time to 
produce the deterioration, if not. the abandonment of soils. 

I come now to the conditions of reclamation and certain recommendations that 
it seems desirable to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Before proceeding with that I should like to bring up a 
question which has been touched upon. You said in the early part of your testi¬ 
mony that in England the soils had not deteriorated; that the growers raised 
about the same amount on the land in the last 20 years as they had for 40 or 50 
years, about 15 bushels. Is there anything in the climate favoring England in 
this respect? Would the climate in Virginia and Pennsylvania have the same 

S ower or force? Is it on account of the damp, or are the climatic conditions there 
ifferent from ours?—A. Yes; the climatic conditions have a great deal to do 
with it. 

Q. Then yon would not, therefore, claim that 15 bushels could be raised on 
good wheat land in Pennsylvania, as is the case in England?—A. No; bnt what I 
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say is that under given climatic conditions and with a given soil, a soil oven with¬ 
out fertilizer, there would he a certain grain yield that would be maintained for 
a good many years; indefinitely, so far as we know. It might be 5 bushels to the 
acre or it might be 10, or it might bo 15. It happens to be thut under the condi¬ 
tions in England in this one experiment, it was 12 bushels. 

Q. I know of farms that have become quite poor on the hills because of the 
water. England being more level, perhaps the conditions would be more favor¬ 
able?—A. In this experiment that I cite, yes; it was conducted on a levol tract. 

Q. Pardon the interruption and proceed.—A. The first method that I will speak 
of in the reclamation of lands, although in my opinion not the most, important, is 
the subject of fertilization. The primary object of fertilization is the improve¬ 
ment or adaptation of soils to the cultivation of any desired crop or crops. As I 
have shown, all soils have a natural fertility which can probably be maintained 
under any condition of cultivation for an indefinite number of years. Very fre¬ 
quently this natural fertility is so low that it is unprofitable to raise a {(articular 
crop, as so little is obtained from the soil that, it does not, pay for the attention 
given to it. Frequently, also, on a very rich soil the aim is to force the crop, 
and we call it intensive cultivation—that. is. we may have a soil which will pro¬ 
duce a large crop, and yet we want to force it to produce all it can. It is like the 
fattening of stock. We can produce a fairly good animal on our ranges, but if 
we take an animal and feed it up with concentrated food mixed in the proper 
proportions for a good diet we can put fat and flesh on it, which will make it far 
more profitable than if we had depended upon the natural food of the locality. 
It is so with soils. We can unquestionably force the fertility far beyond the 
natural limit and far beyond the ordinary limits of crop production. This we see 
particularly in the truck crops, where the poor barren sands arc highly fertilized 
and where large crops are grown from what would naturally be considered a poor 
soil. In this sense the effect, of fertilization is a simple addition of plant food to 
the soil in such form that the crops can immediately use it. But fertilizers have 
another effect, that of increasing the decomposition of the soil particles them¬ 
selves—that is, the mere addition of fertilizers of different kinds may increase the 
weathering power, and the soil itself will disintegrate and decompose under their 
influence faster than it would without their application. 

The specific objects of fertilizing are to obtain an improvement in the texture of 
the soil—that is. frequently a wet refractory clay can lie made more pliable, more 
easily handled: drainage is improved. Frequently also loose soil may be made 
more compact and more retentive of moisture. At times also the influence of 
the fertilizers is felt more in balancing up the ratio. We have in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania small areas of lands that are derived from the disintegration 
of serpentine rocks that carry a large proportion of magnesia: and it has been 
found that where the amount of magnesia is in excess of the amount of linn* 
plants rarelydo well and frequentlyare an entire failure. In such case the appli¬ 
cation of lime simply to reverse the ratio and make lime a predominating ingre 
dient in the soil will restore the fertility of the land. Very frequently also, and 
probably more often even than we nowsnppose. soil is acid. It has been found that 
the soils of Rhode Island am very generally acid, and the addition of lime simply to 
neutralize this acidity will promote the fertility of the land in a very remarkable 
degree. This same cause of acidity of the soil is found now to lie much more 
prevalent than we have heretofore supposed to be the case. The fertilizers that, 
are commonly available are farm products—that is, stable manures and green 
manures, which are used to a very considerable extent and are both exceedingly 
important in the list of fertilizing materials. Then we have the commercial 
products, such as guano, ground bone, potash, and then the mineral fertilizers 
other than lime, and then lime, marls, and gypsum. It will hardly be necessary 
for me to go into the question of the fertilizer laws. As the commission knows, 
most of the Eastern States have rather stringent laws about the inspection and 
sale of fertilizers: and this subject has been taken up by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture with the idea of having a more uniform system of laws, if possible, and 
with some idea of having national laws for the interstate commerce and trade. 

I am not at all sure liow far this has gone, and I therefore do not feel competent 
to speak upon it. 

Another series of fertilizing agents is found in the bacteria and other ferments. 
This newly discovered nitrogin, is really a pure culture of bacteria, which have 
by reason of their activities in the soil rendered available the plant food— that is. 
they increase the weathering of the rocks and also add to some extent (we do not 
know how much) nitrogen from the air, converting it into some form in which u 
can be used by the plants. 

Still another method which I would call to your attention by which reclamation 
of these waste lands can be realized is in the rotation of crops. There is no quest,mu 
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whatever bnt that in general a rotation or a change in the crops grown on soils is 
of value in preventing undue waste and undue extraction of certain elements of 
plant food and the undue tendency for cultivation in a particular way, and 
unquestionably where intelligent rotation of crops can be inaugurated it is' one of 
the most desirable things to do. There are instances, however, in which the same 
crop has been grown on the same land for many years without any apparent dele¬ 
terious effect. On the eastern side of the Connecticut River, near Hartford, they 
have grown the broad loaf tobacco continuously for 25 years on the same land, 
and they claim that the quality of the tobacco as well as the yield is as fine as it 
was at the beginning, even better. 

Q. Is that done, without fertilizing? -A. No; that is with fertilizing. 

Q. (By Mr. K.\liyuII ar.) Why is it that the tobacco soils of Virginia here are 
almost worthless to-day for raising anything? -A. The deterioration of the tobacco 
lands of Virginia is duo more to the general methods of cultivation which have 
not looked forward to the maintenance of the fertility of the land or to the proper 
physical conditions. You will find it almost universally believed in Maryland 
and Virginia, that tobacco is a very exhausting crop and Inis ruined their soils. 
On the contrary, if you go to Ohio, or Kentucky, or Pennsylvania, or Connecti¬ 
cut, you will find that it is the one crop which they value as a renovator for 
their soil. This is, in my opinion, due to the fact that, they take, so much care of 
their tobacco lands. They cultivate them so carefully, so 'perfectly, and so thor¬ 
oughly; they fertilize them so heavily in order to maintain a good yield and a 
good quality, that the land has actually improved in spite of the relatively large 
amount of plant food removed by the crop. I think unquestionably it is a matter 
of culture rather than of any other one factor. If the Virginia farmers took as 
good care of their land as they do in other localities, there would be no suggestion 
of deterioration of their soils. But they plant tobacco with little or no fertilizer, 
or manure, usually without much organic matter. They give the land a clean cul¬ 
tivation and leave it exposed for a considerable portion of the year; and the con¬ 
sequence is that it is not maintained in that vigorous condition in which these 
necessary changes go on as they should, and the soil is said to be worn out. It is 
not the loss of plant food; it is a change in the physical and chemical condition 
of the soil brought about by indifferent methods of cultivation. 

One of the most important methods for the reclamation of abandoned and 
exhausted lands is in the specialization of crops. By this I do not mean the exclu¬ 
sive growing of one crop without regard to all other conditions, but I do mean the 
adaptation of the particular crop or crops that the land is best suited to, and 
specialization in that particular industry. I shall cite in support of this position 
the truck industry which has reclaimed vast areas of lands in the Atlantic States. 
Twenty-five or 20 years ago the sandy soils along the Atlantic coast were worth 
about $1 or $1.50 an acre. I remember myself well when they were worth no 
more than this. By the introduction of the truck crops—that is. the growing of 
vegetables for onr early markets—those lands have risen in value until now 
they are the most, valuable soils in those States, selling anywhere from $50 to $500 
an acre according to their location with regard to the water, freedom from frost, 
and in regard to the markets and transportation facilities. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You do not mean in the primitive state, but that under 
a state of cultivation they are worth that amount?—A.. Yes; I mean that the same 
land that was worth $1 an acre is now worth $ 100 . 

Q. By reason of cultivation, and not in the natural state?—A. In the natural 
state. Any soil that is suitably located for truck fanning, especially near the 
water, and where there is a freedom from frost, and where the transportation facil¬ 
ities are adequate, is worth that in its natural state. 

I should also state a similar fact as to the ease of the pineapple industry in 
Florida. There is a nan'ow strip of sand along the coast in the southern part of 
the peninsula of Florida that was formerly comparatively worthless. It is simply 
beach sand thrown up by the tide in former times, and is in a ridge about 15 or 20 
feet high. It is white, like glass sand, and to the northern farmer would be just as 
barren and unpromising as anything could he. By the introduction of pineapples 
these lands have been redeemed, and a very fine variety of pineapple can be grown 
upon them. They are worth now any wiiero from $200 to $1.000 an sere, according 
as to whether they are set in pineapples or whether they are wild lauds. Even 
the wild lands, covered with tile native jungle, will sell now for from $100 to $200 
an acre, when favorably located. 1 know of no more striking illustration of the 
possibility of specialization in the reclamation of waste and abandoned lands than 
this instance of the pineapple industry of Florida. 

Q. Are they fertilized?—A. Fertilized very heavily. The sand is used simply 
as a medium apparently for the fertilizers that are put on. They would be of no 
value for general crop, but are of exceptional value for this one crop, because there 
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is no other soil which can compare with them in the possibilities of growing pine¬ 
apples of the superior quality that is grown on them. 

Q. That strip is in the southern portion of the State, is it not; below Palm 
Beach?—A. Just above Palm Beach. It begins about there. It extends from 
Jensen down to Palm Beach. 

I would also cite the case of the bright tobacco industry in the South. Many 
areas that were formerly of little value and considered very unproductive, have 
been developed by the introduction of that industry, and are now worth more 
than they were formerly, and are the most productive and valuable lands in that 
section. In this case, also, it is a special adaptation of a particular kind of crop 
to a particular soil. The bright tobgoco can not be grown successfully on all 
soils. It. is confined to certain soils with certain peculiarities, and they happen 
frequently to be conditions which are unfavorable for the general agricultural 
crops, fortunately. 

I would cite another instance of the cultivation of tobacco in the Connecticut 
Valley. On the light sandy soils a fine grade of wrapper leaf is produced which 
can not be grown on the tobacco lands of Pennsylvania or of Maryland. It is con¬ 
fined to that one locality of the Connecticut Valley and the Housatonic Valley, 
and is a special industry that seems to be adapted to that place. The introduction 
in 1865 of the Sumatra tobacco from the island of Sumatra has had an effect upon 
the tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley. The fine textnro and fine veins 
and the working qualities of this Sumatra tobacco have been so appreciated by 
the cigar manufacturers that it has been imported in increasing amounts ever 
since, in spite of the revenue duty of $1.85 per pound on all that is brought into 
this country. In other words, the cigar manufacturers prefer paying $2.50 or $3 
a pound for Sumatra tobacco to paying 18 cents, or 20 cents for the Connecticut 
leaf, although, as far as quality goes, the Connecticut leaf is preferred by many. 
Now it has seemed to me that the industry in the Connecticut Valley was threat¬ 
ened. The trade wants this Sumatra type of tobacco, and have been giving but a 
low price for the Connecticut leaf. One dollar a pound is paid for tin; Sumatra 
and $1.85 a pound is paid as duty upon it. We only take the best that they have, 
and there is more and more a feeling against the use of the domestic leaf. 

Realizing this condition and the necessity of successfully competing with the 
Sumatra tobacco, the Department of Agriculture 2 or 3 years ago looked around 
for the possibility of raising a Sumatra tobacco in this country which would 
prevent the importation of such large quantities from that island, and we decided 
to try a i>articular soil in the Connecticut Valley. 

Last year we procured some Sumatra seed and planted it. under a shed. This 
shed was erected at the height of about 9 feet.and was covered with cheese cloth 
so as to partially protect the plants from the sun and maintain a very quiet and 
humid air. The tobacco was grown and cured by the methods used in Florida 
and in Sumatra and Cuba—a combination of the different methods—and it was 
pronounced by experts in New York and Philadelphia to be fully equal to the 
Sumatra leaf that is imported. We confidently expect to be able to establish an 
industry in the Connecticut Valley upon certain soils adapted to this very fine 
leaf, in which we hope to be able to successfully compete with the Sumatra 
tobacco, which we import to the extent of $6,000,000 a year in addition to the 
duties. 

CJ. Could it lie profitably produced by covering the ground with canvas as 
you describe?—A. Yes; the profits are good. 

Q. Could it be produced without the covering?—A. No. That is necessary, in 
order to change the climatic conditions to get the particular growth that we 
want. Even with the expense of $500 an acre, which we estimate for the first 
cost, the profits are likely to tie large. We estimate this year $1,400 worth ot 
tobacco from our experimental crop of one-third of an acre. 

Q. Have you sought any lands in the South where the climatic conditions woiilii 
be somewhat similar to those of Sumatra, without the canvas?—A. Yes. Some 
Sumatra leaf is being grown in Florida and the growers are getting largo yields. 
Their finest wrappers are oringing from $2 to $4 a pound. 

Q. They raise it, then, without canvas?—A. No; with canvas there also. 1he 
climatic conditions during the growing season are not very different in ConnerI- 
icut and in Florida. It is the same hot, tropical weather. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that cheese clothstrong enough to protect the leaves 
from hail?—A. There is no ill effect from hail, except possibly an exceptions 1 
storm. There is no injury from wind or from insects or worms of any kind. 1he 
protection is carried all the way down the sides. There is a gate with an opening 
for men and teams. It is entirely covered with canvas, and it is a perfect protec¬ 
tion against all extraneous conditions. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It would lie liable to destruction by storm, would it 
not?—A. In a very severe storm such as they had two or three years ago in Flor¬ 
ida, where one of those gulf towns was destroyed by the floods that came up, they 
were destroyed to a considerable extent; but ours in the Connecticut Valley last 
year withstood the most severe storms. Any ordinary storm has no effect on it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Can you give the expense of constructing and maintain¬ 
ing these canvas coverings?—A. The first cost is between $200 and $500 an acre. 
That seems rather a wide margin, but it depends on the cost of the lumber. In 
the South, where they have the sawmills right on the place and where lumber is 
cheap, it costs about $200 an acre for the shed. In the North it will not excoed 
$500 an acre, and the shed will last about 5 years. The cheesecloth will coat about 
$100 an acre, and has to bo renewed each year. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it taken down in the winter season?—A. The cheese 
cloth is hardly worth preserving. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Are, those coverings for each row or are they broad 
enough to cover several rows?—A. The covering goes entirely over the field. It 
is 9 feet high, so that horse cultivation is carried on under the shed just as it 
would be in the open air. It may be a 10-acre field, or it may lie a ilO-aorc field, 
but the entire field is covered. 

Q. Like a great greenhouse, then?—A. It has the effect of a great greenhouse. 
The sunlight and the sun heat is very much reduced and modified, and the air is a 
stagnant and moist air, humid, because there is no wind to carry off the moisture 
or change the air. The conditions there are really tropical. The plants keep on 
growing, and in the Connecticut Valley they went right up to the top of the roof; 
that is, they were 9 feet high.' 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the ordinary height of tobacco plants?—A. 
Ordinarily, about 4 feet, 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) TIuh cheesecloth does not prevent the rain going 
through?—A. No. It does not prevent the rain, but it does prevent evaporation, 
and it conserves the moisture so that the crops do not suffer as much from drought 
as they do on the outside. It is also a protection against frost. Indeed, a cover¬ 
ing of the kind described has been used very successfully in the cultivation of 
pineapples in Florida to protect them against frost. It seems to be a method that 
is coming into very extensive use in the protection of crops under intensive farm¬ 
ing. In the production of truck crops, it is getting to be used extensively to pro¬ 
tect them from frost and to maintain hr mid conditions and protect from drought 
on the sandy soils. 

Q. In a very large per cent of these the flavor is due to the direct rays of the 
sun. For instance, strawberries would not be marketable raised under such con¬ 
ditions?—A. No; I should not think strawberries would. There is some sunlight 
under the cloth covering, but it is not so intense. It is the intense sun in the 
middle of the day that hurts some < if our tender vegetables unless they have plenty 
of moisture. Covered. they have the sunlight, but it is diffused and not so intense 
as it is outside. 

The commission is well aware of the important part celery has played in the 
reclamation of many areas of formerly wet. mucky lands in many parts of the 
country; also the importance of the fruit industry in the reclamation of what we 
considered worthless or abandoned lands. 

The introduction of peach culture in Western Maryland has created an industry 
there on some of the soils which were formerly of little or no value, and where 
they are now worth anywhere up to $1,000 an acre. The location and the char¬ 
acter of the soil has made it possible to produce a late peach which does not come 
into competition with the peacbesfrom the Eastern Shore and Southern Maryland, 
and which has a very fine color and a splendid flavor. These soils arc of no value 
for general farm purposes, but they are particularly adapted to the production of 
peaches which ripen late, and which have a good flavor and a bright color. 

The commission is also aware of the success of grapes and vineyard culture on 
gravelly soils, and it will hardly bo necessary to dilate on the importance of this- 
crop as a means of reclaiming such areas. Tlie most valued soils along the Rhine 
are frequently so destitute or soil covering that the soil has to lie maintained by 
stonework; and on these very gravelly soils the finest varieties of grapes have 
been produced. Over a large class of soils, particularly in rocky and stony areas, 
fruit trees and grapevines have been found,a most important means of reclaim- 
ln £ otherwise worthless lands. 

There is one consideration, of course, in the production of fruit which must 
always be considered, and that is the possibility of marketing. That problem has 
been solved to a considerable extent by the possibilities of marketing the fruit in 
a dried or canned condition, and the exportation of dried fruit is to-day a matter 
of the greatest importance, and one that is increasing in magnitude, especially on 
668 a-56 
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the Pacific coast, where large and increasing quantities of fruit are being consigned 
to China and Japan. 

Another important means for the reclamation of poor or abandoned lands is in 
the reforestation and the protection from fires and a more rational method of cut¬ 
ting the timber. This is a subject which is being investigated in the Department 
of Agriculture, where we have our Division of Forestry concerning itself with this 
one problem; and it is one of the important problems applicable to areas in which 
thero seems at present to be no other means of improving the land. 

The question of thrifty methods and efficiency of labor is one that is very hard 
to deal with. I can not understand how by education or by legislation or in any 
other way thrifty methods can bo introduced into certain areas that are at pres¬ 
ent of little value simply because the'methods are not good. I do not think that 
any kind of education would improve tho farming conditions in southern Mary¬ 
land and make them particularly attractive to the young man. It would bo dis¬ 
couraging, no matter what kind of education he had. for him to go back and 
live under the conditions that prevail there at tlio present time. Tho social con¬ 
ditions are such that he can not work with liis own hands, and he does not have 
the intelligent or efficient labor to organize and carry out his ideas. He is con¬ 
fronted from the start with conditions that are almost hopeless for the introduc¬ 
tion of new methods and of new crops on a scale commensurate with the 
importance of the work and the facilities at his command. 

Q. Is the negro population very numerous in southern Maryland?—A. It is 
quite large. It is the principal hut not the only labor, and not nearly so large as 
it is farther south. In my opinion, the importance of reclaiming large areas of 
lands is indicated by the necessity of more thrifty methods and more businesslike 
plans than they have at the present time in the selection of industries and in the 
cultivation of crops. 

Another very necessary means to the reclamation of lands is business methods 
and organization in the marketing of crops. The success of the truck industry in 
Norfolk is largely due to the splendid organization and to the means by which the 
truck farmers place their crops in certain markets, according as the demand may 
be greater in one or the other. That is an essential thing in truck farming, 
because the vegetables can not be held over, but must be marketed or sold as soon 
as they reach maturity, and they have to be sold for what they will bring. The 
organization of growers gets regular daily returns of the market conditions in 
different cities,and they are able to divide their crops and to send a certain portion 
to this market or to that, according as they think the conditions will stand. It 
seems to me that this organization and the introduction of these business methods 
is one of the most important factors in the reclamation of abandoned areas and 
the introduction of new crops. 

The commission is, of course, quite well aware of the method of irrigation which 
has been so important in the reclamation of certain areas in the West. Unfortu¬ 
nately, about all of the available water has been already appropriated and is 
nearly all in use. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Isthattrne? Governor Stennenberg, of Idaho, told me 
a week ago last Sunday that the possibilities of the Snake River for irrigation 
purposes were wonderful, saying they had not begun to use the water of the 
stream up to its full capacity.—A. That is so in certain cases. It is so in the case 
of the Yellowstone River, also. But nearly all of the water in California and in 
Washington and in certain portions of Arizona and in the Pecos Valley in New 
Mexico is now used to its fullest extent. There are other areas in Montana and 
in Idaho and in Wyoming where there is still some available water, but as a 
general statement it may be said that the available waters are already appropri¬ 
ated and in use, except, as I was going to say, such as may be added by the con¬ 
struction of reservoirs for the storage of waste waters. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) There are very large possibilities in that regard, an 
there not?—A. Yes; it is estimated that about 74,000,000 acres can be irrigated by 
the construction of reservoirs. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) What are the possibilities of the irrigated soil? 

A. They are very great for special crops, but they are not so very great for our 
general crops. For instance, it no longer pays to irrigate wheat. The principal 
crops are the fruit crops of all kinds, and alfalfa for stock feeding, and special 
industries of that kind. With these special industries the possibilities are enor¬ 
mous. 

The average cost of placing land under irrigation, as shown by the last census, 
was $13.12 per acre, and the annual cost thereafter of maintaining the water was 
$1.07 per acre of the public lands. Newell estimates that 74,000,000 acres arc 
capable of being irrigated. The cost of the njiening of this area, taking the aver¬ 
age of previous experiments, would be $897,000,000. But as the methods of apply- 
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ing the water to the land heretofore have been the simplest possible, the cost per acre 
has been much less than the cost will be in the new areas that are to be taken up, 
where the water must be stored and carried over long distances. For the storage 
of water under the most favorable conditions in Arizona Mr. Lippincott estimates 
the cost at $4.80 per acre foot, and as at least 5 acre feet of it must be stored for each 
acrein order to provide for 2 or 3 seasons of low water the cost would be about $21.50 
per acre. I would call your attention to tho basis of this calculation. It assumes 
that all of the land that could be watered by the storage reservoir shall be actu¬ 
ally taken up and put under water. If only half of that areais taken up, the cost 
would be twice as great per acre; if only a quarter, it would be four times as 
great, and so on. So this cost that is given in the estimates of the irrigation 
engineers is the cost provided all the land possible should be taken up and put 
under water, and the rate per acre was paid m to the canal company. 

Q. What would be the value of this land after it was put under water?—A. It 
would be from $80 to $100 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Notwithstanding the cost of maintaining the water 
afterwards?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) In what localities?—A. Through the arid regions. This 
example was in Arizona. Lands in Utah are worth from $60 to $100 an acre; and, 
set out in good varieties of fruit orchards. anywhere up to $1,000 an acre. In south¬ 
ern California lands are worth generally from $50 to $100 an aero, but many of 
their orchards are worth from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) That would be when they were fruit bearing?—A. Fruit 
bearing, yes; in fine varieties of fruit. The difficulties in the way of the exten¬ 
sion of irrigation by the construction of storage reservoirs are the alkali and the 
silt in the water. There is no question that the amount of alkali in the water is 
a very serious factor in many localities. In the Pecos Valley it has been found 
that the alkali increases in amount as they go down the valley to such an extent 
that in the lower part of the valley the water is entirely unfit for crops. In the 
storage reservoir in which water is stored above the town of Carlsbad theevapora- 
tion is so great that the salts become concentrated in the water, and at the end of 
a long dry season the water is too salty to la; applied safely to the land. This 
region, by the way, has the highest evaporation of anyplace m the United States, 
approximately so.' Considerable trouble has been experienced also and losses have 
been encountered by the storage of alkali waters in California, particularly in 
southern California. 

(j. Is that water obtained in the hills and mountains or from the rivers? Do 
you not get pure water from the mountain streams?—A. Yes: and the water in 
Utah is very pure because there are short rivers that come right down from the 
snow-dad mountains and deliver pure water; but in the Pecos Valley the water 
travels 200 or 300 miles from the mountains and gathers up these salts as it goes 
along. The Pecos River is entirely taken up about 6 miles above the town of 
Carlsbad; and 8 miles belo w the reservoir the stream has about the same flow that 
it has above the reservoir. Frequently out in the Western lands the water is 
entirely used up before it gets down the whole course of the river, going out in 
seepage and flowing again into the river after it has been applied to the land. By 
the time it gets down to its mouth the water is pretty salty. 

There is another difficulty in the storage of water in reservoirs that is particu¬ 
larly troublesome in some areas in the West : that is the amount of siltcarriedby 
the waters. In our work in Arizona where the waters arc very heavily laden 
with silt, we found a soil that has been recognized as a distinct type, which is 
undoubtedly a sediment left by tho irrigation of some prehistoric race. The old 
canal systems are there and the old irrigation works and the remains of the houses, 
indicating that irrigation was carried on in some prehistoric time, and the evi¬ 
dences show that this is simply a deposit of sediment or mud from the rivers. The 
amount of sediment is so great that the people now have great difficulty in main¬ 
taining their canals. They have already dug it out and piled it up as far as they 
can throw it, and it is a serious question now what, they are going to do with the 
canals in certain areas of the Salt River Valley in order to keep them open. It is 
very generally believed that reservoirs will quickly fill up with tho silt in such 
districts as that unless special precautions are taken to keep them open; and that 
is an engineering feature that has not yet been satisfactorily solved. In other 
localities there is no trouble with this silt, as the waters do not carry any great 
amount. Even if we get water that is free from silt and an absence of salt, there 
is the further danger of seepage waters and the accumulation of alkali in the 
soils, as I have already stated. 

Q. This accumulation of alkali is only in arid countries? There is no alkali 
to speak of in the Appalachian Range, is there?—A. No; because the drainage is 
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so great. So much rainfall comes down that it is carried off. The alkali is the 
natural weathering of the rocks, resulting from their disintegration. 

Q. Peculiar to arid regions?—A. Yes; although we have it here in the East 
occasionally. The mineral springs that we have are due to nothing more nor less 
than the decomposition of the rocks, and the same cause accounts for the alkali 
in the Western States. It is the weathering of the rocks being carried off by the 
water. In the West these decomposed rocks accumulate in the soil and stay 
there. Our iron springs and our alum springs and mineral springs generally are 
the products of the weathering of the rock being carried off by the water. But we 
get no such accumulations here as they get in the West, simply because we have 
40 inches of rainfall here, 20 inches of. which goes down through the ground and 
is carried off in the rivers. Out there we have a very small rainfall, only about 
5 per cent of which ever goes off, and then usually over the surface of the ground. 

In the consideration of irrigation as a means for the reclamation of lands, I 
would call the attention of the commission to the necessity of uniform State laws 
and the possibilities of national legislation. There are certain phases of this 
subject which will undoubtedly have to be taken up by the National Congress, 
particularly with interstate streams and where the streams form the boundaries 
of adjoining States. But as the Department of Agriculture 'las a distinct divi¬ 
sion for the study of irrigation anil its laws and’methods, it would hardly be 
advisable for me to go into it at anv great length. My own connection with the. 
matter, however, in our study of the soils and of the seepage waters and alkali 
has convinced me that it will be necessary to use more care in the application of 
water, not only conserving it for use elsewhere, but to protect from the injurious 
effects of overirrigation and the accumulation of seepage water and of alkali. 
I think it is safe to say that in nearly all the irrigated districts twice as much 
land could be irrigated with the water that is now used, with actual benefit to 
the soil, provided it was intelligently applied. 

I would also refer again to the matter that I spoke of a while ago; that is, the 
necessity of legislation in the case of soils damaged by the accumulation of seep¬ 
age water and of alkali from leaky ditches and from overirrigation on neighbor¬ 
ing farms. It seems to me that a remedy of some kind must be worked out. It 
hardly seems fair or just that a person owning a piece of land which helms planted 
and cared for and upon which he uses the most careful and most intelligent 
means, should be allowed to be injured by a seepage from a canal or from the 
careless methods employed on a neighboring farm. It. seems to me that either 
through State or national legislation recourse should be given for the recovery of 
damages in civil suits. 

The next method to which I would call your attention for the reclamation of 
lands is the subject of drainage. There are many areas of swamp lands and still 
larger areas of cold, wet clays in the United States that are unproductive or lan e 
been abandoned from a small accumulation of water which needs to be removed 
by artificial means. It is claimed that one-fiftli of the State of Michigan is swamp 
lands. The report of the Illinois hoard of agriculture for 1894 states that during 
1893—that is, in 1 year—there was laid in the State of Illinois alone 2(1,985,000 feet 
of tile drains. Of this, 18,310,000 feet were laid in the northern part of the State. 
8,607,000 feet in the central part, and the remainder in the southern part. In the 
north there were 28 feel of tile to each acre cultivated. In the central part there 
were 29 feet of tile for each acre cultivated, and in the southern part 1 foot of tile 
for each acre cultivated. In Douglas County there were 85 feet of tile for evei y 
acre of cultivated land, and in Livingston County 78 feet to each acre. In ike 
eastern part of Livingston County is found the Vermilion Swamp. As late as 
1880 lands could be purchased there for $8 to §5 per acre; the same lands, which 
have since been drained, are now valued at from $69 to $90 per acre for general 
farm purposes. Asa result of this widespread system of drainage as practiced 
in Illinois and in Michigan, the swamp lands have become the most productive, 
the healthfulness of the vicinity has been much improved, and the public roads 
have been kept in much bettor repair. Tho drainage laws of Illinois, and in fuel 
of most of the States where drainage is practiced to a considerable extent, are 
very complete and deal with all phases of the (piestion, from the rights and liabili¬ 
ties of the drainage commissioners of the district down to the minute details 
which concern the individual. It seems to me that this question of drainage 
legislation is one of the important questions, at least for the Western country 

Q. What State has the best laws as to drainage?—A. My opinion is that Win 1 as 
has the most complete; Illinois, Michigan. Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New 
York. 

As a result of our soil investigations in the Salt Lake Valley last year, we found 
that it would be quite possible to reclaim tfio large tract of salt land west, of Salt 
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ent in the first place that if it were done it would have to be done by private 
enterprise, as the State was debarred by its own constitution from taking any part 
in intomal improvements of that character, as is done in Minnesota and in some 
of the Central Western States. It wag further found that, by reason of the lack 
of any drainage laws, it would be almost impossible to drain any considerable 
part of that area without getting the written consent of every individual land 
owner who would l>e in any way affected; and strange as it. may seem, it was not 
found possible to get such consent in the attempts that have been made. 

Another method for the protection and reclamation is by levees for protection 
from floods and from tide. The commission of course is aware of the important 
work of the commission having this matter in charge on the Mississippi River, 
and it is scarcely necessary for me to refer to it at this time. I have also spoken 
at some length in regard to the levees protecting the rice swamps of South Caro¬ 
lina and adjoining States. 

A question that is assuming some proportions now in this country is the possi¬ 
bility of reclaiming the swamps of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Not only is 
it desirable to reclaim these lands for their agricultural value, which it is admit¬ 
ted would he great, hut for the protection, the help, and the material welfare of 
the surrounding country. Weliavea very excellent illustration of the tremendous 
bearing this question has upon the healtnfulness and prosperity of a community 
by reference to the conditions prevailing here in the city of Washington, where 
the swamps have rendered almost uninhabitable, at least to the wealthy and well- 
to-do penplo, certain portions of this city, and where there is no possible question 
that the cause could be removed, and an appreciation of property aggregating 
thousands and thousands of dollars could be effected simply by reclaiming the 
swamp lauds. 

y. Have yon any method of or any theory concerning the reclaiming of those 
lands? The tide comes up the Potomac. How can it be prevented from over¬ 
flowing?—A, The saiue method would have to he used that is used in the rice 
lands of the South, where similar conditions prevail. There should be a levee 
with gates which will let the water out and drain the land, and will shut when 
the tido comes up and prevent any access from the outside. With that protec¬ 
tion against the rise ot the tide, accompanied by the necessary drainage in the 
soil itself to carry off ilie seepage waters which come from the surrounding coun¬ 
try, the land could bo reclaimed and put in a high state of cultivation. 

This question has been asked in regard to the possibilities of reclaiming many 
of the marshes of Long Island and of New Jersey, particularly. It has been esti¬ 
mated that the reclamation of the marsh lands in New Jersey adjacent to Jersey 
City would cost something like $1,000,000. The plans are under consideration 
now. and, in fact, large areas have already been undertaken in the reclamation 
of those lands. Also along the coast, particularly in connection with the resi¬ 
dents on Long Island and along the Jersey coast, in Delaware and in Mary¬ 
land, and in North Carolina and in Virginia, the disastrous effects of these 
swamps are keenly felt by the people who go there to spend the summer near the 
seashore. Not only are they unpleasant, but they are at times and in places dis¬ 
tinctly dangerous because of the prevalence of mosquitoes, which convey malaria, 
and because of the presence of other fevers that are very fatal or injurious. 

A plan has recently been proposed to the Department for the reclamation of a 
large area of swamp land on Long Island for the purpose of being able to treat 
the swamp for mosquitoes. They are not able without enormous expense now to 
control the mosquito pest and the consequent malaria that has come to the local¬ 
ity. They wjmt to see if the land can be diked and subsequently drained so that 
they can entirely exterminate the mosquitoes from that locality. It is probable 
that the plan will bo carried out. 

It seems to me that such work as that is primarily for the individual and in the 
second place for the State. I hardly see that the National Government has any 
interest or control in the matter. It is certainly not like the development of har¬ 
bor privileges or the improvement of rivers, for it upplies only to the locality in 
which it is conducted. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you aware of the experiment in reclaiming marsh 
lands that was made in Marshfield, Mass?—A. Not particularly. 

Q. There the dike had the effect to dost* the harbor, practically; not but that 
there waB sufficient area of harbor below the dike, but the failure to accumulate 
a large body of water above that checked the passing out with the ebb of the tide, 
and resulted in the accumulation of sand bars in the lower harbor, so that the har¬ 
bor was practically ruined, and there was a great clamor on the part of the fisher¬ 
men, which finally came to be supplemented by that of cottagers who built along 
the shore of that small bay> until, finally, the legislature was induced to cut away 
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the diking and abandon the experiment of reclaiming the lands.—A. Oh; it was 
the outflow of this immense volume of water that filled up the channel? 

Q. Yes; so I apprehend that wheneverthe experiment is entered upon along the 
shore anywhere to reclaim the marsh lands the question of harbor rights and the 
like will come in to affect the problem more or less.—A. There is no question that 
legislation will bo necessary, and it is likely to be a complicated matter. It is one 
that would affect the State, however, and not the National Government, unless it 
interfered, of course, with the channels of the harbor; then it would be a national 
matter. 

I think that I have covered in these remarks the principal causes of the exhaus¬ 
tion and the deterioration of soils, as I view the question, and I have spoken at 
some length in regard to measures which should be used for the reclamation of 
lands. If I have left anything unsaid that should have been said, or if I should 
have made anything clearer, I should be very glad to answer any questions that 
the commission may be pleased to ask. 

Q. You said something about animalcules in the soils. Is that a comparatively 
recent discovery, or has it been long known to scientists that soil abounds in 
animal life?—A. It is comparatively recent, that is, within !10 or 40 years, that the 
bacteria have been recognized and their importance understood. , 

Q. I have seen a statement that you can take a small tract of soil which is very 
fertile, and accustomed to produce large crops, and strike it with a pole persist¬ 
ently until you kill all the animal life that there is in it, and that the next year it 
would not bear anything. Is that correct?—A. I do not think so; I do not think 
it would be possible to kill bacteria in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke of cultivating bacteria. What process is 
used?—A. Certain leguminous crops have tubercles on their roots, which are 
found to contain large numbers of these bacteria, and by inoculating with this 
suitable culture medium, they can be cultivated and pure cultures be made. Such 
cultures are for sale in Germany and, to a limited extent, in this country, and it 
is found that certain crops will not grow unless this bacteria is in the soil; there¬ 
fore many of the leguminous crops, for example clover, ivill not grow unless there 
are certain forms of this bacteria in the soil, and by seeding this pure culture over 
the land, that, is mixing with a little soil, and sowing on the land, the yield may 
be doubled, or increased even more than that. 

Q. The small bulbs are used in producing cultures in the same way?—A. Yes; 
the tubercle is just mashed in the culture medium, so that the inside is exposed, 
and these bacteria get out and thrive on this culture medium. 

Q. What is used for that culture medium?—A. I am not sure what is used; I 
am not acquainted with the method of making the pure culture. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) That is similar to Conn’s culture in giving flavor to 
butter?—A. To butter or cheese. 

Q. Where is this culture made in this country?—A. Some important experi¬ 
ments have been made at the experiment station in Alabama. 

Q. At Auburn?—A. At Auburn; yes. Some of the most important work has 
been done there. 

Q. Under whose charge?—A. I do not recollect now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you ordinarily determine by the examination of soil 
what is requisite to make it more productive?—A. No; yon can not; and that is 
one of the most embarrassing questions that we have to answer. As I have shown 
in my testimony, tho cause of the deterioration is quite often due to lack of good 
management, good judgment, and good practice on the part of the farmer, but 
we can not tell from a chemical or physical examination whether tho soil is pro¬ 
ductive or not. We can often tell the kind of crop it is adapted to, whether it is 
a truck soil, or wheat soil, or a grass soil, but whether it is fertile in its condition 
the chemical analysis does not clearly indicate. 

Q. Recently Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, a very intelligent planter of 
long experience, testified before the commission that in his opinion the use ol 
commercial fertilizers was an evil rather than a benefit, especially in his State, 
and particularly because it led many farmers to abandon making an application 
of the ordinary farm fertilizers, manures, etc. What is your opinion about 
that?—A. My opinion is that in tho main that is correct; that the use of ferti¬ 
lizers tends to make the farmer more shiftless and less careful in saving, and in 
the cultivation of his land. Fertilizers have been introduced in comparatively 
recent years. There was never any trouble for lack of fertilizers in the Eastern 
countries. The lands there have been cultivated for hundreds and thousands ot 
years, but it had been done by careful work. The farmers have saved every¬ 
thing that came off the place. They have saved all of the litter and put that 
back; all manure and put that back, and all excrements and waste of the farm 
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and put them back on the soil and worked it in; they have had small holdings 
and used intensive cultivation, With us, we have these large areas, entirely too 
large to manure with the ordinary waste from the farm, and we rely on these 
commercial fertilizers with no addition of organic matter, and often with clean 
cultivation. There is no question in my mind that much harm has been done by 
continuous and excessive use of commercial fertilizer’s without the intensive 
methods that should be employed when they are used. 

Q. Would it not, in your opinion, be possible to reclaim very many of the so-called 
worn-out farms of Maryland and Virginia by gathering min k from the low 
places and subjecting it to the tread of live stock, and mingling with it the 
manure that ordinarily accumulates on a well-stocked farm, and applying that 
intelligently to the various soils of those farms?—A. It would be where the cost 
of the process would not be too great, but unless it was adjacent to the land it 
would not be feasible. The cheapest method in that case would be to grow cow- 
peas and other forms of green manure. There is no question if you adopt such 
methods as that, of being able to bring the land up. It is simply because farmers 
do not do what they know is the simplest and most efficient thing to do. There 
are lands that are kept up in good shape just by the methods that are used on the 
average farms, which are in very good condition, simply because they are 
attended to in those ways. 

Q. Have the farmers of the West begun to practice fertilization a great deal 
more than formerly?—A. They are not using fertilizers to any great extent. I 
think the practice is increasing a very little, but very little fertilizer is used 
throughout the West at the present time. 

Q. Is there not danger that their soils will become comparatively barren unless 
something is done to restore what is taken from them?—A. There will be if the 
owners persist in the cultivation of the same crop year after year, as is done now 
in Bed Itiver Valley and in some of our Central States; but by a rotation of crops 
or by introduction of more intensive methods when the soils begin to wear out 
their fertility can be maintained and improved. Now, they say very justly that 
while they are getting 13 or 15 bushels of wheat to the acre at the low cost at 
which it is produced, 30 cents, they don't, care at all what becomes of their lands; 
they are going to last the lifetime of the present generation and they are not con¬ 
cerned with what becomes of them after that. I think very likely that that yield 
of 13 or 15 bushels that is obtained now in the Red River Valley can be obtained 
for a long series of years. The soils are almost identical with the fertile wheat 
lands of Russia that have produced wheat for a great many generations, but the 
time will come, I presume, when the yield will decrease lielow what they are get¬ 
ting now, and they will feel the need either of fertilizing the soil better or of 
changing their crops and introducing more intensive methods than they have at 
present. 

Q. What, is your advice on the subject?—A. I sec no opportunity of changing 
the methods at the present time. It is a good deal like the arrangement made 
where you can rent range lands for 5 cents an acre per year, and where you can 
not afford to put much improvement on the lands. They are only worth $1.25 an 
acre, and you certainly can not spend much money in maintaining the fertility of 
such lands. It-seems "to me it is an economic question; it is not an agricultural 
question. We simply can not afford to maintain the fertility of those lands with 
the expense attending that process until lauds become more valuable than they 
are at the present time. 

Q. It is cheaper, is it not, to maintain fertility than to restore it?—A. That, of 
course, is a relative matter; it is more expensive for us and it is less expensive for 
our grandchildren. 

tj. Have you investigated the subject of flowing sewage upon the lauds?—A. 
I have not, except quite incidentally. We have never made any investigation of 
that question at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the best green crop to raise to fertilize the 
land—plowing it down, for instance?—A. Clover is one of the best renovators of the 
soil where it can be grown, but the possibilities of growing it are limited and the 
most generally useful crop is the cowpea of the South. 

Q. That came into use quite recently?—A. Yes; well, 35 years ago in an exten¬ 
sive way. 

Q. Is it used to a considerable extent in the North and West?—A. It is being 
used to a considerable extent now in the North. 

Q. It is supposed to have this bacteria, is it not?—A. Yes; it has these root 
tubercles. 

Q. (By Representative Bell.) Have you ever visited Greeley in Colorado?—A. 
I was there once, 6 years ago. 
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Q- They have a rotation thoro on first wheat; then they follow with alfalfa, 
which they plow under; then follow with potatoes, and in tum follow the potatoes 
with wheat. They thus grow an enormous crop every year. I think they make 
over 40 bushels of wheat there to the acre following those crops.—A. And they get 
enormous yields of potatoes. 

Q. Enormous. It is the best potato spot in the world. They haven't a rival in 
the United States. I think they ship the best potatoes to London. 

(Testimony closed). 


Boston, Mars., February 19,1901. 

TESTIKONY OF HON. J. W. STOCKWELL, 

Secretary of the Massachusetts State board of aijriculture. 


The special subcommission met at the Home Market Club at 10.30 a. m., Mr.Clarke 
presiding. At that time Hon. J. W. Stockwell, of Sutton, Mass., secretary of the 
Stato board of agriculture of Massachusetts, was introduced as a witness and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkf..) Please give your name and post-officer address.—A. ,1, W. 
Stockwell: State board of agriculture, rooms 134-136, Statehouse, Boston. Mass. 

Q. Are you the secretary of the State board of agriculture?—A. 1 am. 

Q. How long have you held that office?—A. Since .Tuly 1,1801). 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Previous to the time of being selected as secretary 
of the State board of agriculture what had been your occupation?—A. I am a 
fanner. I have always be' u a fanner, in connection with other business. I have 
been a member of the State board of agriculture for 6 years, by appointment of 
the governor, and have lieen connected with the Massachusetts State grange as a 
State lecturer for 6 years. From the time I was in the State senate, in 1870 and 
1880,1 have had more or less to do with matters of legislation in the interests of 
the fanners. 

Q. Were yon engaged in general fanning or some special line?—A. General 
fanning rather than special lines, except as a breeder of Devon stock. 

Q. You have before you the plan of inquiry of the commission. You can take 
up the topics and answer them in your own way.—A. I will take each question 
and answer it as well as 1 canon the basis of the State of Mass xlmsetts. On 
question 1, ••Increase or decrease in number employed in agricultural labor in the 
several States during the past 50 years." I have fonnd for Massachusetts: 1875. 
74,500: 1885. 77,601; 1895 , 37,556. This last, 1895, is on a different basis. It is 
exclusive of agricultural laliorers, and therefore of no relative value. I think 
that the percentage of the previous decade will hold good, that there has been no 
lower number. 

2. “Comparative condition of those so engaged." Better conditions in the farm¬ 
ers' homes all over the State, and, so far as these have influence, a higher plane of 
living. The progress of agriculture, the influence of the Stato ltoard and its insti¬ 
tutes, the work of the grange, the progress in all other lines are reflected in these 
advances. The laliorers on our farms enjoy better conditions of life than formerly. 
It is our endeavor to keep the rural homes equal to those of the same class of 
citizens in our villages, with all conveniences and comforts fonnd there. The 
surroundings of the home are more neat and more beautiful than they used to ho. 
It is to this end that we protest against the undue burdens that take from the 
comfort of the fanner's home by taking from his ability to furnish these comforts 
because of reduced revenue or greater expenditure, whether caused by monopoly 
and higher prices or by undue and disproportionate taxation; and to this I shall 
refer later. 

8. “Effect of improved machinery on labor.” Its natural effect is to raise the 
quality, as more intelligence and skill are required for its profitable use. Yet 
this is offset somewhat by the different quality of labor seeking our shores. On this 
point I will refer you to a printed lecture before the board of agriculture, Decem¬ 
ber 4,1900, which! have not with me but which will appear soon in onr report , on 
“ Some lessons from the census.” It was delivered by President Pritchett, of the 
school of technology, before onr winter meeting of the board, and it is very 
instructive as showing that our early immigration was English, Irish, Scotch, an; 1 
German, a valuable addition to our intelligent citizenship, while now the inum- 
gration is Polish, Italian, Finn, and other races not so high in the scale of intc.lli- 
gence. This we have to contend with, though theso are more largely drawn into 
other pursuits and do not come to the farmer so directly. 
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4 and 6. ■ ■ Causes of irregularity of employment,' - and “ Transient lalior in busy 
seasons.” The vride-awake fanner will hire all the help he can with profit, and 
no more. When profits oeaso he will be the first to discharge help which he does 
not need. 

Q. Where does yonr transient labor that yon use on the farms in tho busy sea¬ 
son come from?—A. Mostly from our manufacturing villages, going about and 
asking for an opportunity because in busy times, like the haying season, they get 
better wages on the farm. In fact the farmer pays better wages than the manu¬ 
facturer, and his desire to use help is regulated by his expectation of profitable 
returns from his work. As in any other lino of business, the wide-awake fanner 
will adapt himself to the conditions of the season and the markets. 

6. “ Hours of labor in different agricultural pursuits.” Ten hours is the legal 
day. and it is very carefully and very generally observed. The hours vary slightly 
in different cases, as on milk and vegetable farms, where there are persons paid 
in accordance with the length of day, they being hired with that understanding. 

7. “Average number of days employed in the year.” By the month help is 
hired for 8 or 12 months, either for the busy season of 8 mouths or for the entire 
season of 12 months. By the day it depends upon the character of the help and 
the necessity for hiring, and the ability of the worker. If a man is a good worker 
he usually finds work at all seasons. The farmer realizes the value of good help. 

8. “ Tendency of agricultural labor to seek other employment; causes and 
remedies.” Farm life is secluded to a certain extent, and there is to-day a great 
desire to huddle in the larger centers; and while, as I said, 10 hours is a day, 
nevertheless it must be a longer day—not necessarily more hours, but the early 
feeding and the later care make it a longer day. For instance, from (! to 7 o’clock, 
feeding and chores, 7 to 8 breakfast, and then 8 to 12 work, is only 5 hours, but 
still it is a different line of hours from those of a man who goes into a mill and 
begins and finishes his day's work with no reference to the cart; and feeding of 
stock. Then, another reason is that it is a “ strenuous life,” to use a present 
expression. It is not sitting on a stool and watching and guiding machinery, but 
strong, healthy labor. Too many prefer the stool, or, if life must is? strenuous, 
wild-cats and wild oats are more attractive. Wood, hard labor is not as attractive 


as it used to bo, I fear. 

9. “ Wages and methods of payment. Daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly pay¬ 

ments. - ’ Monthly, generally. Employee may draw on account and settle at the 
end of the season, and perhaps leave a Httle balance in the farmer's hands, so it 
shall accrue during the season: hut I think the payments are generally made 
monthly. That, is preferred by the employees; of course they can have it more 
often if they desire. , 

10. “ Maximum wages; minimum: average, in different branches; in different 
States and sections." I am speaking only for my own State. It depends on the 
quality of help and the season of the year. By the month, with board, 816 to 825; 
without board, $28 to 865. Some few T obtain higher. By the day, 81-50 to $1.75. 

11. “ Cash payment, store orders, payment in kind. -- Cash payment generally; 
nearly always cash payment. I do not know that there are any exceptions m 
Massachusetts to-day unless it is in the matter of corporations, and I think even 
there other methods are forbidden. 

12. “ Tenant houses and tenant-house allowances.’ - House rent is always con¬ 
sidered in making yonr price with an employee. If you have a tenement and he 
wants to livo in it, he is supposed to pay you rent just as lie would anyone else. 

Q. In regard to the allowance of a house, usually, does that include the garden- 
truck patch, a cow pasture, or anything of that kind?—A. Yes; hut. of course, the 
payment is conditioned upon it. The better the conditions granted the greater 
will lie the payment. _ „ 

Q. What is the character of the tenant houses?—A. For the tanners, generally 
good. So far as I know, in our section they are always good. Of course, a man 
has the choice of a tenement, and the fanner is glad to have good help, and so fie 
is ready to do what he can for his help, that he may have good help. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The house he lives in is on the fann.—A. Not 
necessarily. , , 

y. In the village near the farm, or how?—A. With mine, my foreman now has 
ins own farm, or house with a garden and small fann, and yet because lie suits 
me he works for me, though I have a tenement right in the center of the village, 
a two-story house in very good condition. 

Q. This is located in Sutton, your home?—A. At Sutton. ., , . 

Q. Is the amount necessary to pay for tho rent of the tenement considered m 
fixing the compensation between you?—A. Yes, certainly; if my house, with a 
garden, is worth $4 per mouth, it iB considered, in the amount paid per month, as 
a part of the price. 
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Q. Is it the custom for the help, in some instances, to live at the farm in the 
house, or adjoining the house, ot the owner of the farm?—A. Very frequently. 
Thero are many farmers that desire to hoard their help. They prefer single men 
and board them, so as to have them right at the farm and right at hand. It is the 
general preference until a fanner to have his help right under his care, and they 
are well cared for, I think. 

IS. “ Crop sharing, partnership, tenancy. Practicability and present status of 
thesomethods.” 14. “Loans to tonants. liens on growing or prospected crops; 
extent of; effect of. ” I do not know anything about the thirteenth and fourteenth 
questions. I think there is very little crop shoring in Massachusetts, and I had 
not heard of such a case as would be called real crop sharing, except single fields, 
or in a small way. Sometimes a man Snakes an agreement with a farmer to raise 
a crop for him, takes it on shares, but it is so infrequent as to have but little effect 
on thestatus of farming operations. 

15. “ Immigration and education. Nationality and character of foreign immi¬ 
grants.” Tho lecture which yon will have by Dr. Pritchett will give you a very 
good statement, but wo were not able in our report to put in the illustrations by 
chart which he gave in his lecture of the classes of immigration. We could not 
afford the price and the Stato would not allow us to do it; but it shows very 
plainly that the early immigration was, as I have said, from the very first settle¬ 
ment, of rather a higher class, which has built up this country, and that the 
present immigration is from a different section and is of a different character. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms. ) Is there a disposition on the part of the immigrant 
to go to the farm?—A. The immigrant class comes over and takes the first labor 
at hand, and that is usually manufacturing or mere laborer's work. If our large 
corporations will bring over immigrants, going around the law, and these immi¬ 
grants are able to do that kind of work for which they came, that is their first 
work, and they come here for a low price to do it; but as they get used to our 
prices and increase their price they leave the work for which they were brought 
here and drift into other lines—fanning, for instance. 

Q. When they do drift to the farms, do they make as good farmers as the older 
immigrants?—A. Some of them do make very good farmers. The Swedes, for 
instance, are a very good class of workers and citizens, and some of the Poles 
have done very well. There are also some that we very seldom see on the farms. 
The Italians are seldom on a farm, I think, in Massachusetts. They are very 
good workers, but they find work in other lines, and desire it. They are very 
much inclined to congregate together. 

17. “ Tendency to colonize—to preserve foreign customs and languages.” Ido 
not think, so far as my knowledge extends, that this tendency is general in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Foreigners desire to congregate rather than to colonize. The chil¬ 
dren attend our schools and learn our language and desire to associate with the 
children of our people. The French Canadians very soon after they come here 
become naturalized and take active part in town, county, and State affairs. 

Q. Has the pupil a desire to learn the English language in preference to the 
native tongue?—A, I presume so. We do not have a sufficient number of immi¬ 
grants coming here to furnish any opportunity for them to do otherwise than go 
into our schools, except in the parochial schools, and there we have a certain 
oversight. They must learn our language so as to become good citizens. 

18. “Effect of such immigration upon American agriculture.” The thrift of 
the New England agriculture is in the home market for our products. We have 
certain lines of agriculture which wo can make profitable and certain others that 
we can not, and the home markets for our products are the sources on which we 
must rely for our profits. The labor of New England is the consumer. What¬ 
ever these people do, they eat, and they usually have largo families, and the 
farmer and the market gardener are the gainers. It is well understood that the 
more people and the more industries and the more prosperous those industries 
the better it is for those who furnish the home market products. This diversifies 
our farming, draws it from the old lines into more profitable channels. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) You find, then, the proximity of the farm to the fac¬ 
tory valuable to the farmer?—A. Oh, very. 

Q. By diversifying the product?—A. By changing tho product almost entirely. 
The old lines of agriculture have passed away near these centers. It is the mar¬ 
ket garden and the improved methods that are now of profit to us, and because 
of this New England agriculture is more profitable to-day than it was a few years 
ago. This is certainly true of Massachusetts. 

19. “ Suggestions as to regulation of immigration.” I said upon this that the 
cheapest labor in Europe, and in Asia to a lesser extent, is now brought to our 
shores for the benefit of our corporations representing the mining and railroading 
interests of the country. The ljiflux is not as great as it was a few years ago, so 
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wo are reaching after the cheap labor in the inlands of the sea. It. a part of the 
commercialism of to-day. The cheaper the help that can do the work the more 
they are sought for by our great, corporations. I am not speaking particularly of 
Massachusetts now, but rather of the spirit of the age. 

20. “Colored labor, extent of.” There is a very small percentage, and that is 
mostly in cities; only a small extent on farms. 

21. “School age of children in the different States.” The compulsory age in 
Massachusetts is 7 to 14 years, and the law is very generally enforced. We have 
the State board of education and our State police for the purpose of enforcing the 
school laws for compulsory education. I think they are doing a good work and 
are fairly successful. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) Is your law well enforced?—A. Very well enforced, 
I think. 

22. “Sufficiency of public-school facilities: j>er cent enrolled.” I am not pre¬ 
pared to speak of the per cent enrolled, but the public-school facilities are gener¬ 
ally sufficient. The quality in some of the bill towns, where the taxes are most 
oppressive, is not of the best. Appearing before a committee at the last session 
of our legislature with reference to assistance for the conntry towns in the cause 
of education, it was rather sad to hear the reports from some of the educators in 
the western part of the State, in the hill towns, as to the conditions there and the 
necessity for taking the farmer's daughter, educated in those schools and in that 
limited way, as teacher because taxation was so severe. The taxation for school 
purposes in the towns and cities of Massachusetts varies from §1.05 per thousand 
in the richer centers to §0.75 per thousand in the sparsely populated hill towns, 
and this notwithstanding the host possible distribution of the small State fund 
now' available. 

q. Have you any provision for the farmer's boy or girl obtaining high school 
privileges at the public expense?—A. We have high school privileges in every 
town, and there is a law at the present time, I think, that furnishes transportation 
to the school. If there is no high school in town transportation is furnished to 
the neighboring high school. I have no exact knowledge of the law, but it is 
amply sufficient. 

24. "Adaptation of public curriculum to the needs of the agricultural people.” 
There lias been no special adaptation that I know of until just now nature studies 
are being introduced. So general is the knowledge required of the farmer of 
to-day that the common schools can only supply the foundation, and this must be 
general. I do not know anyone that needs more a technical and thorough knowl¬ 
edge than the farmer, in order to understand bis soils and liis werk. Each farm 
has different varieties of soil, and how best to apply the fertilizers to meet con¬ 
ditions of soil, and what fertilizers and crops will make the best return, requires 
careful study. It requires an education that can only have its foundation in the 
public schools. 

q. Is there any effort made on the part of the farmers' clubs or fanners' organ¬ 
izations to have object lessons peculiar to the farm introduced in the common 
school?—A. I do not know how largely. We are sending out nature studies, 
leaflets, and they are supplied to the schools in such number as they may desire 
when called for. I think within the last two or three years there has been a 
marked advance in the matter of interesting children in nature studies, with good 
results. 

24. “Technical education.” Technical education is very important, and the 
State agricriltural colleges are doing a grand work in sending out those who are 
lecturers and .teachers iu agriculture by example as well as by institute work. 
Any force that gradually uplifts the people is never appreciated except by the 
careful observer. From the standpoint of 20 or even 10 years ago. there has been 
a great advance, partly at any rate, and I believe largely to lx- attributed to 
technical and experimental education. 

There is one thing not included in our schools: Our education covers so many 
weeks in the year, and is so arranged that actual hard work does not enter into 
its curriculum, and good, honest hand labor is something the hoy and girl do not 
know until they get beyond 15. After that they do not think it wise to take it 
up. So the idea of good, hard manual labor dcx>s not enter into life and is falling 
into disuse, I fear. Costly athletics tako the old place of honest work, except at 
our agricultural college, and there “ sports" must be encouraged or we lose 
students. So our boys are in it, and we want them to make a good record. 

25. “Total capital employed in agricultural pursuits.” The total capital 
employed in Massachusetts in 1805 was $219,557,214. I have no later figures. 

28. “ Earnings of capital compared with 40 years ago.” I have thought of this 
a good deal, but I am not able to make an answer that is satisfactory to myself. 
Perhaps it is equal; it should be more. To keep pbreast of the times costs more 
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than it did a few years ago. The fanner can not afford to fall behind, nor can 
the country afford to have him. 

Q. Yon might take a more recent period than 40 years.—A. It is unfortunate 
conditions that have depopulated our fanning towns. Forty years ago the hill 
towns were engaged in various manufacturing enterprises. The land was well 
and regularly laid out in fine farms. Business of all kinds was prosperous. The 
fanner was making money, and, better than all, was bringing up children who 
were destined to spread abroad throughout the land, and whoso influence, as I 
have said, is now felt throughout the Union. It was no sudden movement that 
reduced the population of these hill (owns. 

The general story of a great agricultural decline is, however, only half the 
story. The decline of manufacturing industries in the hill towns more than 
equals the decline of agricultural industries. The proportion of abandoned 
wagon shops, shoe shops, sawmills, and other small mechanical businesses, which 
were once the life of flourishing villages, has kept pace with, and indeed far 
outstripped, the abandonment of farms; and much of the so-called decadence of 
the hill towns is due to the changed methods of manufacturing industries, taking 
away the work that was scattered through these towns and concentrating it in 
tho larger plant and the improved machinery of the stronger combination, and 
thus drawing the workmen to the larger towns and railroad centers. 

I shall touch upon some of these unfortunato conditions later as I proceed. 

28. '• Taxation of agricultural property.’" Taxation is one of the world’s unfor¬ 
tunate conditions toward agriculture. In speaking of this decline before the 
fanners’ congress I showed how the decline, as reported in the State of New York, 
and as reported in the State of Connecticut, is regarded. In New York the result 
was summed up with the statement that farming had very seriously depreciated. 
I quote from that report: “ Farming land had depreciated at an average of 48 per 
cent; that 30 per cent of the farmers are anxious to leave their homes and would 
drift into the city if they only knew how to get work there; that 80 per cent of 
the farmers report that their children as they grow up can not be influenced to 
remain on the farms; that tenant farming is on the increase; that 35 per cent 
of the New York farmers are losing money; 50 per cent dangerously near it; 11 
per cent making a profit, and 20 per cent do not know whether they are or not." 
That is a report made to the New York Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. Those figures are significant, and they were compiled at a great deal 
of expense and with great care. I suppose you nave that report before you. I 
then took the farms in Massachusetts to show something of the same thing. By 
studying tho census returns wo find tho following data; 
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These are hard facts and not theories—facts that have had much to do with the 
welfare of the country, and will have more unless changed. 

In speaking of taxation, I say it is one of the unfortunate conditions. Tie 1 
farm is seen and taxed. There is no escape from it. Probably from 1.500 to 2,000 
millions of wealth in intangible form escapes taxation in Massachusetts. If 
that is a fact, it would lower the taxation of the farmer very greatly if it were 
remedied. Of course, tho double burden falls back on the productive industries, 
and most heavily on the farmer. The farmer asks no exemption, only equal 
taxation, according to ability. 

Under the same head, it should bo stated that the school tax is not entirely for 
the benefit of the town, but of the State. The roads are not entirely for the ben¬ 
efit of the town, but of the traveling public; but the taxes are all on the town. 

Add to these the removal of the industries, taking away population and wealth, 
and there is a heavy burden the farms can not support. The State lays these 
burdens without mercy, but touches them not with an adequate hand. 

Third, it Beems to me there should be national agreement or national control of 
corporations, or corooration laws if there can be. Massachusetts has the best 
corporation laws of any State. Honesty is tho foundation stone, and hones 
returns are enforced. Our people, desiring a little water or a little fraud, and 
with an earnest desire to cheat the government in taxes, just step into the adjoin¬ 
ing States and come back with a Maine, Delaware, or New Jersey charter; ana 
Massachusetts business is carried on in our cities and towns outride the control ot 
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the tax commissioner of the State. They receive all the advantages and protec¬ 
tion of the laws of the State and contribute nothing. 

Those are three of the ways in which taxation has laid very hardly on the fann¬ 
ers. And let me Bay, the declino in farm lands in Massachusetts is consequent in 
part upon the removal of industries to the large centers, as I have already said. In 
the old times, 20 or 40 years ago, every part of a town was alive with little indus¬ 
tries, and on every water privilege was a mill or some little manufactory. The 
shoe business was done in the towns, each center being a manufactory, the farm¬ 
ers, or the young people in the farm homes, doing the work. This all brought 
to the town a certain amount of life, a certain home market, and a certain amount 
of money, and everything was prosperous in the town until that industry moved 
away to the larger center. In the natural course of events it took with it these 
young laborers. It took with it the support given to the church and the school, 
and in consequence the farmer had the whole burden to bear, adding very greatly 
to ins taxes; anti more than that was the discouraging fact that his sons and 
daughters went away, and he was left alone. That led to his going after them 
and the farm being abandoned. Really, 1 think the beginning of the decline of 
New England agriculture dates from the concentrating of the industries in the 
large centers and the withdrawing from the towns of the aid they naturally gave 
to the support of society in all its lines. 

Q. How is your property valued fortaxation in Massachusetts?—A. It is intended 
to be assessed for its exact value. In our farming communities I think the real 
estate is valued in some cases for more than it will bring at forced sale. At any 
rate, we find it so when auctions occur. 

Q. No margin is left, then, on the part of the assessor, hut he values it on account 
of its l)eing visible and tangible.—A. Not intended to be. Their oath is to assess 
a true value. 

Q. Is your assessor elected or appointed?—A. Elected by the people of the town. 

Q. Is that.'method better than to appoint by some authority and remove him 
from the influence of the elector?—A. We think it would he far hotter if he were 
so removed, and if I were at the State House, I would be advocating the change 
now before the committee on taxation of the present legislature. Even one man, 
in one of onr towns, having large wealth and being prominent, can insure theelec- 
tion of an assessor to his liking, or endanger the election of an assessor who does 
his duty. The rich influence the assessor in two ways, by threatening to leave 
the town and by putting the honest assessor om of offlee. In speaking of taxation 
with a gentleman well known throughout the nation, he said: "Mr. Ktookwoll, do 
all you cant the poor always have paid the taxes, and they always will." I do not 
want to believe this will be the everlasting condition of the foremost Christian 
nation, or its standard of justice, saying nothing of the finer qualities that are 
supposed to he included in that word " Christian.” 

Q. Who fixes the rate of taxation?—A. The town in town meeting; at the 
annual meeting the people fix it. That, is not decided by any moneyed interests. 
Every voter has an equal right to a voice in the town expenditures. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not. the rate of taxation fixed hv tie' board of assess¬ 
ors?—A. The rate of taxation is. but the appropriations are made in town meet¬ 
ing, and the rate must cover the appropriation, so that it really goes back 
primarily to the town meeting. The town really fixes its rate in the annual town 
meeting by its appropriations. Of course, the State and county tax are included 
also in the assessment. , „ 

Q. (By Mr. Cl'RKE.) Is farmland in and near cities and towns that is really 
held for building lots appraised at its full value?—A. I do not know. I am talk¬ 
ing to-day more of the country town. i think when you get near the cities and 
large centers it is a very difficult thing. For instance, the taxation committee of 
1893 traveled over the State to find out the condition of the people. They came 
back recommending a change something like wliat has been suggested. We 
found in going through the western part of the State, alxmt, North Adams and 
Williamstown, the ordinary farmers dependent on _ their farm crops in the 
outer sections were really oppressed by taxation. The amount of wealth that 
had come in there demanded so much and so many improvements, while their 
returns for their crops remained the same, so that it was a burden to them. We 
went down to Pittsfield and met the fanners there, and to Lenox, where they are 
very proud of their town, and it is a perfect paradise of beauty. The burden, 
after all, has fallen upon the fanners in these towns because the town is obliged 
to do so much. They are proud of the town, of course. They do net want the 
wealth and beauty to go away, and yet they want some relief from the taxation 
that is driving them out of it 1 localise of the increased demands upon them ill 
many wuys. 
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Q. Is Lenox a great summer resort for wealthy New York people who own 
largo estates there?—A. They own large estates that are given up to beauty. 
There are lawns of 50 to 100 acres that are marvels of beauty. Newport does not 
compare with it at all. 

Q. Has not the real estate valuation of the town of Lenox increased in conse¬ 
quence of those improvements?—A. I think not as it should have done. I do not 
know why. It is this way: Here is a man that has a farm from which he is get¬ 
ting his livelihood. It is right adjoining another piece of land which is not by 
nature any better. The one you tax for $1,000 an acre, and if you tax the other 
for $50 an acre you are oppressing the owner, the farmer. Therefore, these acres 
on which thousands have been expended are not taxed on that basis. I am only 
giving you the facts as they came to ns at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your State government partly supported by 
direct, taxes?—A. To a certain extent. 

Q. What is the proportion between the amount assessed by the State and the 
amount assessed by the locality—that is, the county and town?—A. It depends on 
the town and the extravagance of the people, or the demands of the people rather. 
The State tax may be $2,000, the county tax $1,000, and the town tax $12,000. 
I should think those proportions would be fair. I am simply giving you an off¬ 
hand guess at it, but from mvown town and my acquaintance elsewhere I should 
think this a fair statement of the proportion. 

Q. That $12,000 is used for the benefit of the town, of course?—A. For schools, 
roads, the poor, very largely. These are the three appropriations drawing most 
heavily on the towns, the main items, and it seems to us that in all of them the 
State is somewhat interested. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as a remedy for the conditions that you 
have described, further than the one vou just suggested a moment ago in regard 
to the assessor?—A. I think if we could have a fair assessment of all property that 
it would so reduce the assessment on farming lands that there would be no neces¬ 
sity for other measures. I think it would have a great effect. I do not think the 
school should be a matter entirely, or nearly so. for town tax. I think the State 
should take a greater interest. Perhaps you know Massachusetts as a State gives 
in proportion the least of any State in the Union, excepting New Hampshire, bli¬ 
the benefit of schools. The towns give very largely. I am referring to the State 
as a State. The towns support the schools and the laws of the State obliges them 
to do so. 

Q. Without that qualification your statement may seem strange to outsiders 
where the aid is from the State.—A. That should not be, for the amount contrib¬ 
uted in the State of Massachusetts for schools is very liberal: the towns give 
beyond their ability for the schools. In fact, it is one of the things of which Mas¬ 
sachusetts maybe proud—the way in which the people of her towns will tax 
themselves and deny themselves that their children may be educated. One of the 
things that leads the farmer to give tip the country home and go to the city is tin- 
education of his children. Thefollowing are the figures in regard to taxation for 
school purposes in Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts school fund. 1900 .. $4,370,549. I t 

Income, 1900, expended yearly.. .. 213,000.19 


Half of this income goes to 250 towns and half to general educational expenses, 
or about $100,000 annually to the country schools. 


Amount of money raised by annual appropriation for the support 

of schixjls in the cities and towns of the State. 

Valuation per pupil: 

Highest (Nahant). . 

Lowest (Gay Head). 

Tax for support of public schools, per thousand: 

Highest, 1899 (West Boylston).. 

Lowest, 1899 (Nahant) —.. ... 

Percentage of tax expended for support of public schools for 1899- 
1900: 

Highest (Wilbraham).. 

Lowest (Hull).. .. 

Amount raised by taxation for support of pnb'ic schools for 1899- 
1900: 

Highest (Nahant), per pupil. 

Lowest (Middlefield), per pupil—. 

Gay Head, per pupil. 


$13,889,838.21 

42,921.99 
729. i ti¬ 


ll. 99 
1.18 


. (15 

.08 


50.77 
5.12 

3.31 
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Q. Does the State of Massachusetts compel the towns and cities to provide free 
text-books for the pupils?—A. It does. It alBo compels us to have 40 weeks of 
schooling each year, and it compels us to have a proper corps of teachers, so far 
as may be. 

Q. This provision for free text-books applies to all, including the high schools?— 
A. Yes. And there is a bill before the legislature now that the text-books shall 
become the property of the pupil; not only for his use in school, but his property. 

Q, To take away when his school year ends?—A. Yes; and I am in favor of 
that. Tin? old text-books which I studied arc the ones I refer to now, although 
there are doubtless much better ones. 

Q. Are colored pupils permitted to go to the white schools?—A. Certainly; 
there is no distinction. 

Q. You raise a State school fund?—A. We have a school fund which has been 
funded for a long time, and the interest of which is distributed to the schools. Then 
wo have a small fund or tax which is raised each year, and that has been added to 
the other amount. 

Q. How is that distributed, according to school youth?—A. As far as maybe— 
of course there are exceptions—to the weaker schools and the towns where the 
taxation for schooling is most burdensome. It is intended to cover that point. 
Of course, in making any general law there must be exception, but the point is to 
benefit the weaker towns. We have some of us felt it should be increased, and 
have asked for a half-mill tax in favor of the country towns, and we carried that 
proposition through the legislature 3 years ago. It was vetoed by the governor. 
That has been the distribution as far as it goes. We simply proposed to add to it 
one-half mill, and our law of distribution was based on the average attendance in 
the schools. As you see. while Boston would get its proportionate share of this 
tax, it would not get all that it contributed, and this would hold good in the 
richer towns and those most favored as to tax rate. It would be distributed 
according to average attendance, and Boston would annually contribute about 
§500,000 to benefit the poorer towns and the State at large. But we realize that 
Boston, on the other hand, is drawing every day not only the money of the State 
into its coffers, but. the best manhood and womanhood of the State, and therefore 
she gets her return for this loss in a higher manhood and womanhood and a hotter 
citizenship. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The school fund is augmented by minor taxes added 
to the school fund?—A. Yes; the dog tax is added to the fund; and in our town 
there is an old parish gift which comes in to augment the fund, given by some¬ 
one years ago to be annually distributed. 

Q. Are there any statistics that would show tlie total amount, per capita con¬ 
tributed for the schools of Massachusetts, combining the amount contributed by 
the State and by the town?—A. The grand total for support of schools and build¬ 
ings is §13,836.343.41: the local taxation burden is §13.550.395.78; the whole num¬ 
ber of children attending the schools is 474,891; the average membership is 399.433; 
the average taxation cost of support for each child in the average membership is 
§26.06; the average cost of snpiwrt and buildings for each child in the average 
membership is §33.92. 

30. “ Decline in prices of agricultural products."'—A. I do not know that there 
has been any decline in late years. There is an improvement at present, and the 
outlook is good at the present time. 

31. “ Decline in money value of agricultural lands."—A. That is treated quite 
considerably in a little pamphlet, which I will leave with you. 

Q. (By Mv.-A. L. Harris.) Do yon desire to submit the entire pamphlet?— A. 
I will quote as follows; “As a fanning nation the United States is equalled by 
none in the amount of her agricultural productions. The farmer has touched 
nothing but, to improve it. The grain is finer, the fruit more luscious, the flower 
more beautiful than ever before. Under his skillful care he has improved the old, 
he has created the new, in constantly ascending lines. Each year lie is adding to 
the wealth of the country more, far more, than all other industries combined. 
The total value of the agricultural production for 1898 was §4,000,000,000, and the 
relative value, as seen in the per cent of our exports, has averaged for the last M 
years nearly 80 per cent. Our agricultural export is the measure of our pros¬ 
perity as a nation. On it rests the great commercial, manufacturing, and trans¬ 
portation interests of the country. It is the golden grain that heaps the nation a 
treasury with gold. We, therefore, have the right to fair and honorable recog¬ 
nition in all lines of advance. It, must be admitted that, the farmer is the wealth 
producer of the nation. It must bo admitted that, there has been a decline in his 
relative importance, as also in farm values. In 1850 tlie fanners owned one-lialf 
the wealth of the country; in 1890, one-fourth. 
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“And the first point is: What is the condition of agriculture in the New Eng¬ 
land States? Is it prosperous? On this point I shall not deal in theory, hut give 
you facts and figures. The Connecticut labor commissioner made a careful exami¬ 
nation of the accounts of 693 farms in 1888, averaging 110 'acres each, with the 
following result: 


Value of farms, including buildings . . - -- $3,214,275 

Value of farms mortgaged... . 1, 008 ,350 

Amount of mortgages... . . ..• 351,109 

Per cent of interest paid.... — ... 5.06 

Value of live stock, utensils, etc .. 596,467 

Total capital employed... - ... 3,810,742 

Total receipts, including products consumed. .. 707,153 


Exiiense account: 

Interest... .. ... $19,673 

Insurance and taxes. .. . .. 37,526 

Help and their board. ... - - 157,940 

Products consumed in family. . . 120,962 

Other expenses.. . . 348,889 


Total. . . . . 690,990 

Net profits. $16,103. 

“ For the condition of agriculture in the fertile fanning sections of the country 
outside of New England, New York gives the latest and most authentic data: 

" The New York Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor recently insti¬ 
tuted an exhaustive inquiry, at a large cost, into the causes of the depression of 
the farming interests in New York State. Mr. Kjeigaard.au intelligent Penn¬ 
sylvania farmer, was employed to travel through such agricultural districts as 
he could reach during the summer months, in order to gather accurate informa¬ 
tion by personal inquiry. At the same time Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, 
Columbia County, undertook to pursue the same line of investigation by corre¬ 
spondence. The result is summed up in the statement that farming land had 
depreciated in value at an average of some is per cent; that 30 per cent of the 
farmers are anxious to leave their farms, and would drift into the city if they 
only knew how to get work there; that 80 per cent of the farmers rejiort that their 
children as they grow up can not be influenced to remain on the farms: that 
tenant farming is on the increase; that 35 per cent of the New York farmers are 
losing money, 59 per cent dangerously near it, 1-1 per cent making a profit, and 
20 per cent don't know whether they are or not. 

“For the condition of the agricultural industry in the Great West, there is 
hardly a town in New England that has not many reminders of the hard times 
you have experienced, that have rested upon your farms as a chilling frost, and 
upon the farm mortgage companies of Now England as a nightmare. 

Massachusetts has not been exempt: she can also bring her lesson. By stud) - 
ing the census returns we find the following data: 


|SNl. 


I.s'to. iHrrcH'-f 


Number of farm*. 

Number of acre*. 

Valuation. 


HH, I0ii 

ivw.ory 

SHtViss.yftfi 


34.J174 
2 , 2*2 
?14«i. 197,415 


4.W2 

797 

$18,(191. Ml 


“ These are hard facts and not theories—facts that have had much to do wit h 
the welfare of the country, and will have more unless changed, for when the 
strength of the hills wanes, when the fertile plain is barren, there is sorrow 
throughout the land, for it lays its benumbing band on every industry, it. st.an.s 
through every mart, it carries its chill into the homes of the nation. . 

“ Therefore the prosperity of agriculture is a question for Congress to eoiisiue 
very carefully. It is a question for the statesmen to study—it is the fonndati" 
atone of national wealth.” . , . , , . 

32. “ Decline in the productive condition of soil. —A. That is also treated, 1 
is wliat I say: “Too many of us fanners are mercenaries, not from choice, 
driven to it from necessity. The need of the present dollar to support .vj 

to educate onr children, to meet the tax collector is imminent with us. it ta-j ■ ■ 
our energies to the utmost. The future of Jh« fann must be forgotten. l«‘« ■■ • 
of the necessity of the present hour. The joy that should spnug up to ong 
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life, the satisfaction of work well done, the improvement of our farms the added 
beauty, the enriched soil are pushed out of sight by the necessity of present 
needs-demands that must of necessity take from us the joy of life and trail our 
ideal in the dust; and where is the joy of work, the glory of life, with ideals cov¬ 
ered by the hard necessities of unremunerative labor? ” 

It is a fact that we have been obliged to take from the farm somewhat to meet 
present necessities, but I think that is past. I think the records of the last 2 
years, under the conditions of drought which Massachusetts has suffered give a 
wonderful illustration m the prosperity of our farmers of what can he dono bv 
intelligent culture and of the strength of our soils, ion know we have counties 
that, in the value of their agricultural products, rank very high. My own county 
Worcester, I think, has been third in the value of its products in the whole United 
States, and Middlesex County was seventh under the last census. 

Q. Have yon any abandoned farms in Massachusetts?—A. We have partially 
abandoned farms, but I should say that the State has been doing something 
toward the repopulation of them with success. We asked an appropriation of the 
legislature last year to send out invitations for the farmers to send in their list 
for a new edition of the catalogue. It was partially a failure, and we were very 
glad to report it so. It shows the improved condition of Massachusetts to-day- 
there iB not a large number of abandoned farms. 

Q- Are many of them being reclaimed?—A. They are, yes; and they are being 
sought for. The conditions of 5 or 10 years ago, it seems to me, are passing away 
and the outlook is brighter. 

Q. Can you speak for any other State except Massachusetts on that important 
question?—A. It may be New England. It is so thoroughly illustrated by the fate 
of this publication which we have put out and the returns that came in in com¬ 
parison with the earlier editions. That of itself seems to demonstrate very plainly 
that agriculture is improving in Massachusetts to-day. 

Q. Are these farms being reclaimed by native Americans or by foreign immi¬ 
grants?—A. The foreign immigrants, as we would call them, are not coming to 
them; but the immigrant of years ago who has become a part of onr citizenship, 
is taking them up. On page 33 of this pamphlet, I say; “ Inquiries have devel- 
ojied the fact that 159 of the 3(i9 purchasers were residents of Massachusetts, x4 
of New York, 10 of Connecticut, 5 of New Hampshire, and the rest scattering or 
Ui.known. So far as we can judge 151 were Americans. 14 Irish, 8 Germans, 7 
French, 4 Scotch, and the rest unknown. Massachusetts was largely her own 
purchaser. ” This was in October, 1899. I say: “ Since August 20 lasL by actual 
count, 73 requests for catalogues have lieen received by mail, and many indi¬ 
vidual calls have been made at the office. Twenty-nine of these requests were 
from this State, 17 from New York, 5 each from Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
3 each from New Jersey and Vermont, 3 from Nova Scotia, and 1 each from New 
Hampshire, Canada. North Carolina. Michigan, Ohio, Texas. Illinois, and Ten¬ 
nessee.” It really looks as though those who had gone out from .Massachusetts in 
the years past to the far West were making inquiries as to the conditions in 
Massachusetts to-day, desiring to return, and frequently they express themselves 
so to us in writing to our office. 

38. “ Organizations of agriculturists; causes inducing: objects sought; results 
secured; rules governing.'' There are very many organizations, liegmning with 
the hoard of agriculture, which is followed by the agricultural societies repre¬ 
sented on the board, and then by horticultural societies, fanners' clulis, and 
Pomona and subordinate granges. There are in the State 34 agricultural societies 
represented on the board of agriculture, 9 horticultural societies, 18 farmers’ and 
mechanics'clubs and associations. 24 fanners'clubs, 16 Pomona and 158 subor¬ 
dinate granges as well as the State grange, ami 18 agricultural organizations of a 
miscellaneous nature. In our annual report is a complete list of them with their 
•Akers and location. 

I think the improvement in agriculture has very largely come through these 
"ganizations. They meet together and discuss methods of fanning until the old 
nethods have disappeared and we are adopting better ones. Our institute 
ecturers comprise as fine a class of our college professors and practical agri- 
uiransts as can he found in the New England Suites. I am sorry that I have not 
' ith me a copy of our list of institute speakers and their subjects which is sent to 
vt ‘ r .V agricultural society; and their institute committee, or the member of the 
onvd of agriculture representing that society, selects the speaker best suited to 
™ ,r needs and conditions. They then send to us asking that such a speaker on 
>ch a subject be furnished them. We at oueo make arrangements and he is sent 
1 them. We take up subjects on every line, not simply on fertilizers, and soils, 
" tT0 Ps, but improved conditions in the house and farm, household conditions, 

668a-57 
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etc. We have one or two ladies among our lecturers and I hope we will have 

Q. Do von have assistants from the locality—local talent? A. Always. We fur¬ 
nish one institute speaker who is paid for by the State-hiti expenses and so much 
per lecture;' anyone on this list. The people usually meet in the morning and have a 
topic discussed bv local agriculturists, or they may select a local lecturer, if they 
please, and pay him. Then follows the speaker we furnish them in the afternoon. 
We desire the’ local i>eople to take part in the discussion at every institute, as 
only in that way do we got the most interest and the best results. 

Cj. Who makes up the programme?—A. Aside from tho lecture it is made up by 
the agricultural society, according to the needs of the towns. It induces a local 
interest which gives us a large attendance. Last winter was an exceptional one 
on account of storms, yet our institute attendance averaged 91, in spite of storms 
and other incidents that came in to lower the percentage in certain localities. 
This winter, I think, we shall go lieyoud that average. Never before have we had 
such a demand for lecturers. We are carried beyond our means, and the appro¬ 
priation of the State is supplying them. Another pleasant feature is that the 
report of the hoard of agriculture, coming out a year ago, has been entirely dis¬ 
tributed, so that wo are now obliged to send to the local agricultural societies to 
see if they have any remaining not distributed, and asking them in that case to let 
us have them to fill present calls. We find that wo are receiving hut very few from 
this source. By and by some will come hack to us. because each member of the 
legislature lias so many copies, and some of the legislators in the cities do not 
care for them, and the 1st of April they will he turned over to us to supply the 
deficiency. It was something never known before, that the visible supply of the 
report of the hoard of agriculture was exhausted within the first year after its issue. 
Our annual edition is 15.000 volumes. 

Q. Do you hold more than 1 institute in a county in a year?—A. Yes; we have, 
as I have said, li t agricultural societies. Each 1 of these societies, in order to receive 
the 9600 bounty from the State is obliged to hold 3 institutes. Add to that num¬ 
ber those we furnish to the granges in sections where there is no agricultural 
society covering the territory, and you will see that every section of tho State is 
supplied with institute speakers, and as we have only 14 counties in the State we 
usually have 8 institutes, at least, to a county. That is. on an average, the meet¬ 
ings being distributed by area rather than by counties, and the larger counties 
getting more of them than the smaller ones. We furnish tin; granges and farm¬ 
ers' clubs with speakers so far as we can. hut the call isgreater than we can supply 
at the present time under the appropriation for carrying on this work, and we 
are obliged to disappoint many of them. 

Q. Nothing has been said, l believe, about your experiment station. We would 
like to have the work that your experiment station is doing for the farmer 
explained.—A. 1 am not prepared to speak on that work as I would desire. I wish 
you could have President Goodell, of the agricultural college, to tell you of the 
work there, because they are doing a very fine work. All the experiment state ms 
are doing fine work in the New England States. 

Q. I do not care about going into the particulars, but I would like you t<> give 
ns your judgment as to the advisability of continuing the agricultural experiment 
stations.—A. I think they have done a very, very great deal for agriculture in New 
England. It was our experiment station which first led ns to see the way m 
which the farmers were being cheated in fertilizers, and under the lead of Ur■ 
Goessmann we secured the law on that subject, which was the first of its kind, 
and which has been followed by nearly every State in the Union. Of course the 
experiment station was started as an experiment. It had to strike out lines t»r 
Itself. It was a new thing. Everyone was calling for experiments in his partic¬ 
ular line. It could not take up all the lines, but, choosing those that seemed fi> 
its management most pressing, they have worked along those lines until they lia' >' 
obtained exceedingly good results. Before the establishment of these experimeu 
stations experiments by private individuals were often widely advortised as dime 
onstrating some particular truth, and were afterwards found to be simply 
result of 8 or 4 years of continued peculiar conditions, and the experiments w> i 
valueless for that reason. Our experiment stations are not working in that waj > 
they are taking no chances, but are making snch conditions that tne expenmew 
when tested and proved is beyond cavil, and the result is assured. Thus » 
experiment station is at work, as it has been, in the testing of fertilizers, i. 
germinating power of seeds, the application of fertilizers to plant growtn. ' 
relative value and productiveness of grasses and forage crops, insecticides a 
spraying and diseases of trees and plants, the sterilizing of soils to promote j 
growth, stock feeding and determinating relative quality, productiveness < 
value of grasses, fruits, and vegetables for markets. These are some or tuo <p 
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tions there demonstrated. Having been educated by the institutes and by the 
necessities of the case, our fanners are buying the elements of plant food very 
carefully. They are not wasting money on fertilizers, but are buying the proper 
ingredients needed by the soil and crop they desire to produce. All this has been 
brought about by the experiment station, the institute, the meetings of the granges, 
and our farmers' clubs working together as a band of brothers. 

Q, Is your institute connected with the agricultural college?—A. There is no 
connection, but all tho professors are on the list of institute speakers. 

Q, I had in mind your experiment station. Is your experiment station con¬ 
nected with the agricultural and mechanical college?—A. It is, and yet it is not. 
They are working in harmony. 

Q. Have you any other organizations except those you speak of?—A. We have 
the grange, of which I have not particularly spoken. It is doing an excellent work 
and working in perfect harmony with our board. It; has done a great deal to 
uplift the home and to add to the attractiveness of farm life. As I say, I was 
State lecturer for 6 years, and was all over the State and met the farmers in 
their homes and in their meetings. There has been a wonderful improvement, 
quite largely through the influence of the grange. It has added beauty to the 
farmer’s home, as well as intelligence and attractiveness to the home life, 
because it incites pride in the surroundings and content on the whole. 

Q. Have you an organization of farmers’clubs?—A. We have farmers'clubs, 
but no organization of them. The grange has very largely taken the place of 
them. Some still remain. We meet them just as we do the grange, and supply 
them institutes where we can. Organizations of agriculturists in the State aro 
as follows: 


Agricultural societies .... ... .... . -- 34 

Horticultural societies.. . . . . .. 16 

Farmers’and mechanics'associations and clubs .. . .... . 47 

Pomona granges- - . - - .. .. .. 15 

Subordinate granges...... — 159 

Lectures given under the auspices of the board of agriculture ... 135 

Average attendance at these lectures. . .. 91 


Tho objects sought are educational and social. The lecturers for our institutes 
are the best talent we can obtain, securing practical men on each subject from the 
colleges and experiment station forces, or our most successful and progressive 
agriculturists on their best considered specialties. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the diversification of agricullnre in Massa¬ 
chusetts?— A. I should say it is very diversified, but still in the line of the home 
market. The market garden, truck farming, and selling truck direct from pro¬ 
ducer to consumer in our larger villages as well as the large cities lead to a very 
diversified line of farming. The old lines are followed largely in some parts of 
the State, as in the Berkshire Hills, where they have no such market. The pros¬ 
perous fanner is the one that has some specialty—not entirely working on a spec¬ 
ialty, but has some one thing in which he is trying to meet present demands and 
the present market. We are not. as farmers, working for the foreign market. 
We are glad if it is good because it helps our own market by raising our prices; 
but the productions are largely for the home market. 

Q. Have you much dairy farming?—A. Yes; milk and creameries. The milk 
supply for our cities is a large item in our farming life. 

Q, Is that profitable?—A. Yes, to a certain extent it is profitable. The milk 
fanning is of course for the large cities. I think it is profitable in all sections 
except i u those which supply the Boston market: and I suppose i t must also he prof¬ 
itable there or the farmers would not continue it. although matters in this mar¬ 
ket are not satisfactory. But around onr smaller cities milk fanning is profitable, 
and the making of butter among our country towns is quite so, because they have 
their special lines and special trade, and they receive remunerative prices—prices 
higher than the market because they are making a good article of uniform char¬ 
acter and quality. 

4U. “ Effect of improved agricultural machinery." That is an important factor 
with ns. Of course it does away with a great deal of labor and enables us to pro¬ 
duce larger crops at a smaller cost, so it gives us a margin of profit which we 
could not have but for the improved machinery. We could not to-day go back to 
the old methods and supply the New England market. 

, Q. Have you much fruit farming in yonr State?—A. Yes, we have fruit farm¬ 
ing, Apples are raised to a large extent and are profitable, I think. Onr apples 
are of a good quality and they find a foreign market. That is one of the things 
we ship very largely. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Can you name the varieties of apples?— A. The main 
apple for shipping purposes is the Baldwin, bnt we have the Ben Davis, the Graven- 
stem, the Greening, the Roxhnry Knsset. The Sutton Beauty is another variety, 
originating in my town, that is now taking the load for quality and market prop¬ 
erties for the home market or for shipping. The list includes all our best varieties 
of apples. 

Q. The Baldwin is a very hardy fruit, is it not?— A. It has been so. The foreign 
market demands a red apple, and the Baldwin is red; and while its quality is not 
up to some varieties it is a good shipping apple. It is attractive and they appre¬ 
ciate it. It has been the apple of New England. 

G. In how high a latitude can it be cultivated?—A. It is raised in Canada. 

Q. How high up?—A. I can not say. Canadian apples stand high in the foreign 
market. The northern apple keeps better than the southern. I suppose our apples 
keep better than those grown in Pennsylvania. We are raising peaches again in 
Massachusetts. How successful the crop may lie 1 do not know; but, there is quite 
an experiment in that line and profitable so far. I think. 

Q. Peaches used to be generally cultivated in Massachusetts, did thev not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you any reason for their going out?—A. Conditions of soil, lack of 
certain elements, insect enemies, and other reasons hard to understand. Even 
now we think if a peach tree lives its 7 years and wo get, S or :! crops it is profit¬ 
able. and we are ready to throw it away. As a boy. 1 used to jack peaches up 
under the trees as we now pick up apples. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris, i What is the character of your roads and highways?—A. 
I think, in comparison with other States, good. 

G. Is the interest in their improvement, increasing:—A. Well, we have the 
highway commission, and we have the law under which they furnish a road to a 
town free, or very largely free, as an incentive to the town to have good roads. 
In our country towns there is so good a piece of road that the country can hardly 
imitate it, but it is having a good effect and is increasing the number of good 
roads. We realize that in Massachusetts, as I suppose in all other States, the 
roads are an index of the character of the people; that the civilization of the peo¬ 
ple is shown by the roads. We think our roads and roadsides are growing 
increasingly comfortable and attractive to the traveler, and the roadside increas¬ 
ingly beautiful. Not only our board of agriculture takes an interest in this, but 
we have a forestry association which is looking to this point also, and in all these 
points we work in harmony. 

Q. Does your State aid in the building of roads?—A. It builds roads. As I 
indicated, it has not done much so i.,r in continuous lines, but a mile here and a 
mile there, but the plan is to eventually bring these lines into continuous coining- 
nication so they will be of great value to the traveling public. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) What have been the appropriations of the State forSiale 
roads since the policy of building Suite roads was entered upon?- A. .$'1.0? 1 .so;. Pi. 
including cost of bridges and culverts. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will that policy eventually result in State roads finin 
the eastern to the western boundary of the State?- A. That is the plan as now 
being carried out. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I have seen in the paper something alsmt the great 
milk combine.—A. Oh! in Boston; I think one of the milk producers could give 
you light on that subject. Mr. Ward, of the Milk Producers' Union, would. 1 
donbt not, la- very glad to come before you. 

Q. You are not conversant with it?—A. I am not a milk producer. 

Q. Such a thing as the combine exists?—A. Ob. ves, indeed; and it, needs a 
remedy 

Q. Can you say whether such a thing is looked upon as a benefit to tin' pro¬ 
ducers or not?—A. The action of the producers at their last meeting would in i 
indicate that it is. Nevertheless, they can not get along without, some combina¬ 
tion to dispose of their milk and they must go outside of the producers and tin’ 
railroads. 

Q. Is it generally supposed to be satisfactory?—A. It is not satisfactory. It i,:is 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, and I do not know how it, will ivsid" 
There is an undetermined factor called " surplus" that causes a great deal "t dis¬ 
satisfaction and friction. It has caused the present strike, if you call it 1 1ml. 
the Milk Producers’ Union, and both parties are, {think, anxious for » settlement- 

But, returning to my statement., when it conies to the Federal and State 1" ^ 
touching agricultural industry, when we speak of taxation and its effect, up"" '''' 
fanner, we need ourselves to take into account that the increased cost ahov" ■ 
ih actually necessary in any line is unjust; and, to that extent, a tax; and " 
we consider the question of trusts, as they are now, I conceive them to lie an < i > 
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while they might be a great benefit. But it would seem to me, with our great 
combinations and giant monopolies, national legislation should step in and say 
that they are not infant industries to be protected, and leave them outside and 
give the consumer the benefit of the world f s market, at any rate. 

Q. Have yon a remedy to suggest?—A. In every case of a large combination or 
trust the world's market should he opened to this country. Protection is a mis¬ 
nomer and a fraud under these circumstances. Infant industries and giant 
monopolies are not synonomous. To-day the people are more than the industry. 
The man is better than the product, and it is the man that needs protection. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahke.) Representatives of 8 independent tin-plate plants in 
this country, those entirely outside of the trust, have testified that if tin plate 
were put on the free list that, action would ruin their industries and would not 
essentially harm the trust; therefore it would destroy competition in America, 
and. in their opinion, would result in an international combine, so that prices 
would be higher to the consumer than now. Can you conceive that it might work 
that way?—A. Yes; the Standard Oil Company is international, I believe, and 
protected; hut I do not think that is an answer to the question, because you take 
very many other giant monopolies and if there were some way by which the con¬ 
sumer obtained a fair equivalent, instead of an immense preponderance to tho 
monopolies, it would he a great benefit. There arc exceptions to every rule. In 
the case of the tin plate suggested, while the country is helping by its protec¬ 
tive tariff, to a limited extent, these 8 plants, it is also putting immense profits 
into the hands of this trust octopus by which it can, at, an opportune moment, 
destroy the weak industries named, or bring them into perfect accord with the 
trust; or, perhaps, they are allowed to live for the influence they have in sustain¬ 
ing tins very tariff. One thing seems to me sure, this immense revenue to the 
rich by oppression of the poor can not continue in this country. The man is more 
than the product; tho people more than the trusts. The enormous aggregations 
of capital and the unequal division of wealtli are the menace to our institutions 
to-day. Besides, it seems io me suicidal. These taxes and exorbitant prices may 
enrich the few, but they are taking bread from the laborer and clothing from his 
family by curtailing his power to buy, and thereby the mills are rendered idle and 
tlie product unsold. The farmer is the loser. As 1 have before said, a prosperous, 
intelligent, and contented people are the wealtli ol' a country and tile home market 
of its products. We farmers realize this when we take a load of truck to a manu¬ 
facturing village. The intelligent laborer, standing for his right, is the safest 
trust in this country to-day. , 

Q. Have you any way to suggest of controlling the trusts?—A. No; not at all. 
Only with a great many of these combinations I should throw open as far as may 
be the markets of the world, and reach others by taxation and severe laws against 
combinations endeavoring to control trade. 

Q. Would not that destroy domestic competition with them?—A. I think not. 
The trusts have destroyed that already. 

Q. Is it not the small concerns that need the protection rather than the large?— 
A. There are very few small concerns in such an industry as the oil industry for 
instance. The combination lias killed them out. The book Wealtli Against Com¬ 
monwealth gives the method and the results. 

Q. Are you not aware that there is a very large oil company in the country with 
millions of capital involved which competes with + he Standard Oil Company.— 
A. It is trying to do so. lint it will eventually he dissolved, or else it will work 
into perfect harmony with the Standard Oil Company, as the so-called competing 
sugar refining companies are with the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Q. Is it not the rule with onf industries that when one becomes very profitable 
capital rushes in and competes with it?—A. Yes; if it sees safety and profit m the 
contest rather than in consolidation or combination. ' 

Q. Do you not think that if the protective policy is maintained capital will still 
be induced to compete with any concern which is formed by the combination of 
others?—A. The results of the sugar contest between the American Sugar Com¬ 
pany and the Spreckels interests, and the coffee war between Havemeyer and the 
Arbnckles are not encouraging symptoms in regard to such matters, and the fate 
of the smaiier producers in their contest with the Standard Oil Company, as set 
forth in Wealth Against Commonwealth, are not likely to encourage small capital 
in entering on contests with large combinations. In the battle of the giants the 
people have gained nothing. In the case of the telephone it so happens that I was 
in the legislature at the time the first charter was given out. I was chairman of 
the committee, and was therefore somewhat familiar with those who were engaged 
in it. Some ao years later I went to the telephone office to inquire as to the prob¬ 
ability of its continuing to lie a profitable investment—not that 1 had a dollar in 
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it, Imt for another party. They informed me that they were covering the ground 
so perfectly or were endeavoring to do so that there should he no opportunity for 
another company or another corporation, thereby holding their grip upon the sit¬ 
uation, which was wise in them. It was good business policy, but it would seem 
to me that after the Government had protected them, given them all the benefit 
which accrued to them from the patents, that it should not continue to protect 
the monopoly so that it should receive more than a fair profit. The rest should 
bo the people's. 

Q. How does the Government protect the monopoly?—A. By tlio charter granted 
by the State, under which the stock to the amount of about $50 millions is exempted 
from taxation, while the company protects its monopoly by covering the ground 
so that nobody else can get a foothold. 

<j. Is it not a fact that there are competing companies?—A. It is very iiard work 
for them to get a foothold. 

Q. Why?—A. Because the ground is so well covered now that competing com¬ 
panies can not offer sufficient inducements so that cities will allow their streets to 
be taken up with a double line of appliances. 

Q. Is it not a fact, that a competing company has been laying wires in Boston 
within the last year?—A. Yes; they attempted to get the same right in Worces¬ 
ter, but I think'the conditions were so hard that they had to give it up. I did 
not wish to speak upon this matter, because it is outside of my line, but I think 
it the duty of the State or nation to cease to protect any corporations which are 
receiving an undue proportion of the profit of that protection and are not sharing 
it with the people. 

Q. There are people who claim that when an industry is able to export part of 
its product it ceases to need protection and that the tariff is inoperative. If that 
is so. would the repeal of the tariff do any harm to that corporation?—A. My 
impression is that in certain lines there are industries that are exporting their 
products and selling them at a less price than at home. In such cases the tariff 
should be taken off, and if exemption from taxation has been obtained it should 
be revoked. 

Q. Are von not aware that that is the practice of all exporting countries, irre¬ 
spective of their tariff conditions?—A. Perhaps so. but does that make it right, or 
politic even? 

Q. When remedies are recommended we wish to find out whether they ate 
remedies or not?—A. I believe that is for you to judge. 

Q. If you have any information on that point, as to the practical working of it, 
we would like to receive it.—A. In the first place. 1 would reach them by taxa¬ 
tion. These corporations that will bring a return of 1”. it), and ft) per cent ought 
to be taxed "according to ability." That is our good phrase in Massachusetts, 
and it is perfectly legitimate to let their returns be open and known to the Gov¬ 
ernment, that protects them and gives them their opportunity. 

Q. Would yon reach them by local taxation under State laws or by Federal 
taxation under tire internal-revenue system?—A. I do not know bow you would 
roach them. That is for the lawmakers to decide. 1 will do all I can to see that 
Massachusetts shall reach them. . 

Q. You mean to say that so far as it can be done within constitutional limits 
you would do it by State or by national laws?—A. Yes; and if you break over 
and throw aside the Constitution for anypurpose.it should be for this rather 
than for any other. There is no greater crime in Massachusetts than the double 
taxation of the poor and the exemption of the rich—indirect taxes levied by tariff 
duties and trust monopolies and direct taxes caused by the exemption of 15 mil¬ 
lions of wealth in this State. No truer words were ever spoken than those ns< d 
in the declaration of ex-President Harrison in his address on “ The obligations "t 
wealth," when be said: " Equality is the golden thread that runs through all tb 1 ' 
fabric of our civil institutions. We must inaugurate and at once a system turn 
will equalize tax burdens. Mr. Lincoln's startling declaration that this countij 
could not continue to exist half slave and half free may lie paraphrased to-itaj 
by saying that this country can not continue to exist half taxed and half tree. 
If we admit the disgraceful conclusion that the state of public and private mors s 
is such in our country that the wealthy may not lie brought under the law; an* 
compelled to yield it reverence and obedience, have we not confessed the tan 
of republican institutions?” „ . , . 

President McKinley has said: “ Equalit y in taxation should lie had. Real 1 ■ '• 
and other tangible property now pay the large share of the taxes, white <> 
varieties of property, which are not tangible, either wholly escape of bear a . 
proportionate share. One class of property should not tie exempt at the exp 
of another.” 
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Q, Is there any sheep husbandry in Massachusetts? -A. Vcrv little at present 

Q. Why are there not more sheep in the western part of the State?—A. There 
are more there than elsewhere, and I hope that sheep raising is coming hack to 
Massachusetts. We, as a board, are doing what we may now to encourage the 
return of the sheep to the State, hut the industry has not been a profitable ono. 
In my boyhood days sheep were on every farm and were considered a necessary 
part of the farmer’s outfit. 

Q. Is tho absence of an effective dog law in the State a reason for the farmers 
not going into sheep husbandry more?—A. It is, very largely. I do not know if 
we had the sheep we used to have but that the dogs might get used to them and 
not worry and destroy them, but at present there is no effectual barrier against 
dogs by our laws. Going into sheep husbandry includes wire fencing and the 
necessary protection from dogs by careful work and constant watchfulness. 

Q. Is it not a fact that every time farmers appear before the general court and 
ask for an effective dog law it is strongly opposed by the owners of dogs in cities 
and towns?—A. Certainly it is. Some of the hardest fought hearings that we 
have and the most largely attended and most violent, if I may use that expres¬ 
sion, are when the farmers appear there and ask that their sheep shall be pro¬ 
tected. Any slight suggestion that we make with reference to the owner having 
the dog on his own premises or caring for him personally, so as to get rid of 
tramp dogs, is badly received. The dog in Massachusetts is supreme. Even the 
society with the long name never considers the sheep as against the dog. 

Q. Is it your opinion that if sheep could be adequately protected from dogs in 
Massachusetts the industry would grow here and be a source of revenue amount¬ 
ing to millions of dollars a year to the farmers?—A. I think it would. It would 
be a great help if we could have the sheep industry. But I have been in the coun¬ 
try towns and I have seen too much of the injury" to flocks of sheep from dogs to 
advocate sheep husbandry very strongly under present conditions. The State 
protects the fanner to a certain extent by paying him for a sheep that is destroyed; 
but that is no protection, because when one sheep is destroyed the whole flock is 
demoralized, and the owner never knows the amount of damage to the flock 
within perhaps a year after. The after effect of fright upon sheep is something 
wonderful. I went to one farmer’s house whore his sheep had been mutilated by 
dogs and I saw them in different conditions. It was enough to make anyone 
sick. Sheep were trailing their entrails uiion the ground and still alive when I 
got there. They were otherwise mutilated as dogs do mutilate sheep. I paid the 
farmer, or asked that he be paid literally, and the award went to the county com¬ 
missioners and was paid. Six months later lie asked me if I would come "to his 
place. I went over there and saw his flock of sheep, and he had not been half 
remunerated for the loss. The number of sheep that had produced no young and 
the quality of the young showed the after effect of the fright on the flock. One 
peculiar instance was a lamb that had very nearly the appearance and the bark 
of a dog, caused by the shock of that friglit. And there was no remedy what¬ 
ever; tile farmer had to suffer the loss. There are no sheep upon that farm now. 
They continued the business years after, but. the dogs so frequently worried them 
that he let it pass and gave up the husbandry. 

Q. Is there a considerable tobacco industry in Massachusetts?—A. Yes; in the 
Connecticut Valley and to a limited extent in the Honsatonie Valley. 

Q. Is it in a thriving condition at tin 1 present time?—A. It has been for the last 
3 years. 

Q. Was it depressed from 181)4 to 18G7?—A. I can not tell you the exact years 
of thir depression, but it was very much depressed, so that there was no sale for 
it, and the farmers were in bad lines because of having their crops on hand and 
the cost of production, which was great. 

Q. What was the cause of the depression?—A. No sales, because of fear of tariff 
changes. 

Q. Are you able to state the cause of the present prosperity?—A. In both cases 
it was the favorable season and remunerative price, of course; but you mean the 
ulterior or previous cause. 

Q. I mean the cause that affected the price.—A. I can not go into that. It was 
not the actual tariff, as the changes have been slight underthe McKinley, Wilson, 
and Dingley tariff acts. 

Q- (By Mr. Litchm an. ) You intimated your opinion as being in favor of action 
by the nation to reach these monopolies. Do you mean by that the removal of 
the tariff?—A. It seems to me that the idea of the tariff was for the advantage of 
infant industries. That was the original iuea. and it is the right idea, it seems to 
we. And when the infant industry becomes a giant monopoly, holding the whole 
nation in its grasp,it is time that it should receive no help in so holding it, at any 
rate. The people should be protected, not the industry. 
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Q. Those industries, to get into the markets of the world, must- necessarily com¬ 
pete with manufacturers and countries where there is no tori ft".'—A. Certainly. 

Q. Will not competition, then, come purely on the price paid for labor in the 
respective countries?—A. I do not think so. Labor will protect itself. 

Q. It has been testified repeatedly before this commission that the labor in this 
country is compensated from 50—1 think in one extreme instance to 500 per cent 
higher than similar labor in foreign countries. Now, in this country if the doors 
were thrown open to labor receiving only 50 per cent of the wages of the labor of 
this country, would it not compel the scaling down of the wages of the labor of this 
country?—A. Labor depends upon several conditions. Where you find labor 
lower in the old country you find it because of the conditions by which it is sur¬ 
rounded, to a certain extent. For instance, the house is cheaper; everything that 
labor lives upon is cheaper. They have a lower scale of living, to be sure; but it 
seems to me that we have no fear of that when our corporations send abroad and 
compete with this labor on its own shores at less prices and hold us to the high 
prices. 

Q. That is the assertion, but as yet no evidence of that fact has been brought 
before this commission. But assuming that that is the case, may it not be a simi¬ 
lar condition of affairs to that uuder which, as testimony before this commission 
shows, foreign manufacturers have dumped the surplus products of their mills 
and factories on the United States at a price less than the same goods were sold 
at the same time in foreign countries, like causes producing like effects? It has 
also been testified before this commission that it is more profitable for a factory 
to run its production at the full limit and extent of machinery employed, even if 
a portion of the product should be sold in foreign markets at a little less price. 
In the general average of production, do you think that may be a fact?—A. I 
think it probably is a fact, aiid that is what I object to—that the farmer or con¬ 
sumer in this country is at the wrong end of the average. 

Q. And may explain why, under certain circumstances! products have been sold 
at a less price in foreign markets?—A. That would lie, in part; but if it were not. 
for the percentage which they are getting over and above the actual value of 
money they would not continue to manufacture and extend their manufacturing 
here, holding these prices so high. 

Q. It has lieen testified repeatedly also that during the last li or 4 years—dui ing 
the present period of so-called prosperity—that the price of the finished article has 
been constantly decreasing, while the price of labor has been constantly advanc¬ 
ing.—A. But you have machinery which is making that possible and still giving 
better returns. It is conditions which are making that possible and still giving 
better returns to the investor. 

y. But how can you escape the competition of foreign-made goods, if there is 
open access to this market, except by a reduction of the wages paid to labor in 
this country?—A. By a reduction in the returns to the manufacturer himself or to 
the trust or combination that is receiving it unduly. 

Q. Is it not true that the higher the type of the product the greater the skill of 
the labor employed in it, as a rule?—A. In certain lines. The intelligence of 
machinery is to-day the most wonderful thing In the world. 

Q. How can you prevent such a monopoly from operating when there are no 
duties on the product to be repealed?—A. I am only suggesting one simple case of 
the giant monopolies, and I say that if there is any way in which they can lie 
reached, I think taxation according to their ability would certainly have an effect 
upon them. This would not lower the price to the consumer, but it would lessen 
the burden of taxation. 


industries?—A. Certainly, where the tariff would affect them, but in every case 
I would make taxation according to ability. For instance, right here in our State 
of Massachusetts, and I suppose it is so in other States, there are in the cities our 
rich men who are paying taxes on half that they possess, and perhaps less. They 
are building beautiful halls and libraries and things of that kind, and their names 
go down to posterity as being benefactors to their cities and their race. Instead 
of that, they have cheated their cities and towns out of taxes, and put upon others 
the taxes which they themselves should have paid. 

Q. What is your opinion of the income tax?—A. I think it is a just tax. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good thing to have an income tax?—A. 1 d“ 
not think it is sufficient. I think we should have the taxes upon property. H :l 
man will lie, that is the end of it; but we certainly should do what we can to bring 
about equal taxation, and honest returns should lie enforced. It is the Govern¬ 
ment's nght and the State’s duty to enforce the law, and there is no hardship uj 
its enforcement. The hardship is in the cheat, and the danger in the lack of moral 
. th .. 
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its equal share, forgetting that stocks and bonds or idle capital is of small advan¬ 
tage to any State compared with its productive industries, the true wealth of State 
or nation. 

Q. That is the remedy that you would suggest as a matter of State legislation?— 
A. State legislation. 

Q, There is an income tax in Massachusetts, is there not,?—A. Yes; for ovor 


$ 2 , 000 . 

Q. I understand your idea is that you would force each man to declare his prop¬ 
erty under oath?—A. Yes; the Government has a right to do that. 

Q. Have you in Massachusetts a law that has substantially that provision now, 
but which gives the assessors power to assess according to tlmir will and opinion 
if that declaration is not made?—A. We have, but our assessors are under the con¬ 
trol of the towns, and that law has lieen sot aside. It is legal advice rather than 
law, because there are no penalties attached. Doomage under our present law is 
a cheap expedient for the tax dodger, and multitudes avail themselves of it here 
in Boston, and in our other cities and towns, and some few build libraries, art 
schools, etc., posing as public benefactors on the money stolen from the State's 
dues, while the great majority simply client the State and glory in their work. 

Q. You would, then, have the law so fixed that there would he no possible eva¬ 
sion of the sworn declaration by every taxpayer?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spoke a moment ago of the fanner being pros¬ 
perous at the present time in Massachusetts. Has that condition obtained for 
many years past?—A. It has not. It is coming to us now. 

Q. How long was it that the agriculturist was in a had condition financially?— 
A. Four or 5 years, I think. The improvement is marked at the present time; 
there is a brighter outlook. 

Q. How do you account for the change?—A. The prices and conditions are bet¬ 
ter. The farmer's improvement is different from what it was. His opportunities 
are different from what they were; prices are better; lie has turned his attention 
from the old lines to the neiv, and he lias got into the new lines, so that he is 
receiving tile benefit. 

Q. Do you think of any law. either Federal or State, that lias had any effect upon 
the present prosperity of the tanner?—A. I do not think that any have had. I 
think these were natural conditions. Massachusetts and the adjoining States 
were at the lowest point; land was so cheap that it was being ismght for invest¬ 
ment. People saw that it was a condition that could not continue, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and there has been in very many of our towns land bought simply 
for investment. I met a gentleman in Boston Saturday afternoon walking on 
the street who had bought land in Vermont lately at an auction sale simply for 
investment. So people realized that it was at the lowest point, and therefore 
they are looking for brighter times. Then we see, in connection with our aban¬ 
doned farm work, that there is more, desire to retain the farms. Practically, there 


are no abandoned farms in Massachusetts to-day. 

Q. Does the farmer get any advantage from protective legislation—not directly, 
but indirectly?—A. I would not. rare to answer that question. That is a subject 
that I have not studied, but l should say that protective legislation is rather to 
the injury of the farmer, increasing the prices of what lie lias to buy and of 
labor. This more than offsets the advantages he receives from a better home 
market. He lias no part in protective legislation to-day under present conditions 
to which T have alluded. Overproduction of wheat and corn in the West, and 
lack of a European market, the randies on the plains, and the beef coimnne left 
New England no profit on the farm in the old lines of farm work. Now the 
progressive farmer is working on new lines, which are more profitable and with a 
brighter outlook. ...... 

Q. Does the farmer reap any advantage from the general prosperity of the 
country?—A. Oh, certainly. He is reaping it now to quite an extent. 

Q. Can you account for the present, prosperity of the country?—A. I do not 
think it is entirely dne to the protective tariff; neither do ] think the present 
prosperity, so called, is entirely healthful. The Government is the large factor, 
the large purchaser: and the farmer, if unduly taxed, must pay an undue price 
for the seeming prosperity, which must be transient, and the people must pay tor 
what the people’s Government has bought Wo forget the settlement day, which 
must come as a natural sequence. War is a tax always and ever, and is only to 
be justified by dire necessity in this age of the world. 

Q. Has the protective tariff had any effect?— A. I have no doubt it has to a cer¬ 
tain extent on the present condition of the country. The farmers of New England 
gain somewhat from the protection given from the agricultural products imported 
from Canada and the Provinces, particularly hay and potatoes, and also from the 
tobacco tariff to which I have referred. There are several advantages, but, taken 
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all in all. to-day under present conditions it is a serious question with me whether 
there must not be a change. The farmers have been, and are now generally for 
the protective tariff for the benefit of the people, but not to build up trusts and 
combinations of capital that are unjust and oppressive, whether it be to lower 
the price of the raw material or increase the price of the fiinshed product by abso¬ 
lute control. You understand, I do not oppose the protective tariff for the benefit 
of the people only when such effect is nullified by the power of combination. 
How this is to be remedied I do not know, but I am convinced that it must be 
remedied, for this is going to continue to be a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

Q. Is not the indirect effect very important to the farmer?-—A. Certainly; the 
fanners are generally for the protective tariff to encourage industries, but not to 
build up giant monopolies that are oppressive. 

Q. That is as far as you go, lmt would you be able to draw the line or stop at 
that point?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in Massachusetts? -A. Yes; we have pure-food 
laws in Massachusetts, and a State Isiard of health with money to enforce the laws. 
We have a dairy bureau and an oleomargarine law to punish fraud in food prod¬ 
ucts which has stood the test of the highest courts, and is lieing largely copied in 
other States. 

Q. Your laws are satisfactory, so far as yon know?—A. I think so, and are 
working well. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to additional legislation upon either oleomar¬ 
garine or pure food?—A. We have done what we could to encourage the Grout 
bill in the Congress of the United States, feeling that oleomargarine is a fraud 
upon the dairy interests of the country that should be abated, and that the manu¬ 
facturer of oleo should take some other color at any rate by which to distinguish 
this product so that it might be sold upon its own merits, simply acting against 
it as a fraud. 

Q. Can you give the commission any information as to Federal legislation upon 
the subject of pure food?—A. I can not at this moment. 

Q. Do you think it is important?—A. I do. We have, as I say. urged the Grout 
bill, which is now before tile Senate. 

Q. I have in my mind something after the Brosiusbill. The pure-food bill and 
the oleomargarine bill are different.—A. The Brosins bill we are in favor of. 

Q. Would you lodge the execution of the law in the Agricultural Department 
at Washington?—A. Anywhere that it would be most effective. 

Q. I wish you would state whether your laws to prevent the spread of infec¬ 
tious diseases among animals and plants are sufficient?—A. We do not think so. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make for their amendment?—A. The board of 
agriculture had thrown upon it a few years ago the work of suppressing the gipsy 
moth, which is a i>est which was brought here from tt foreign country by a pro¬ 
fessor in Medford, producing a caterpillar which eats every green thing, multi¬ 
plying in large numliers. When it liecame thoroughly unbearable there they 
came to the legislature of Massachusetts, and later a commission was appointed. 
That commission not working satisfactorily, it was thrown upon the board of 
agriculture, and the Istard had the care of it and spent a million dollars towards 
its extermination. Last year the legislature seemed to have gotten tired of tin- 
work, and no appropriation was matte. I presume none will be this year, and the 
moths will therefore be allowed to spread. It seems to me that when that covers 
our country it will Ire the greatest jrest ever introduced or brought here. I *1" 
not see any stopping of its ravages unless we find some aid from nature or from 
parasites. Our climate seems to agree with it. It does more damage by far than 
in its old haunts in the Old World. 

Q. To what extent was your effort successful?—A. It was such that there was 
an investigating committee last winter with reference to the subject, and the 
investigating committee at the close of the investigation said that there was not 
now a single large colony extant. We felt we had it under control and that in a 
few years more we would have entirely wiped it out of the State and thus out, ot 
the country. 

Q. Have you made any effort to have the Federal Government take up the sui>- 
ject?—A. There has been an effort made by Congressman Thayer, and there was 
a committee appointed who appeared before the General Government at Wash¬ 
ington 4 years ago, I think; and now that Massachusetts has given up the work 
it must be national, of course; in order to stop it. 

Q. Can you recommend some legislation along that line by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, not only to include the gipsy moth, hut also other insects?—A. The gips> 
moth is a peculiarly dangerous insect, and also an insect which can, if attack 
at once, be exterminated. The female moth never flies. It never moves far fro 
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the plant) where it emergen. It remains right there, or near there, lays GOO eggs 
upon an average, and then drops to the ground dead. It therefore does not spread 
rapidly hut only as the caterpillars crawl, seeking food. Wo liave the brown- 
taU moth here, and it is doing a great deal of damage, hut in that case the female 
flies over the country and wo can not control it. The expenditure of money would 
simply lessen its ravages, hut it can not he exterminated. The gipsy moth can 
be exterminated now before it has made greater headway. Therefore it is pecu¬ 
liarly a matter that the National or the State government should take hold of. 
The State government has done so, and the National Government ought to take 
hold and the work ought to be continued. But I have no hope now that it will 
do so until after the moth has spread or been carried so broadly over Essex and 
Middlesex counties that it can not be exterminated. But it must be suppressed, 
and the State will, I believe, spend four times more money in the next 15 years 
in suppression than it would have cost to accomplish extermination, and then at 
the end of 15 years the cost to individuals, the State, and the nation will have only 
begun. Yet the leaders in State legislation believed it a fad and a scare, though 
every reputable entomologist in the nation, including Professor Howard, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, urged forward the work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohmax.) How much has the State expended? Do you recall?— 

A $1,100,000. 

q. (jjy Mr. Clarkk.) The brown-tail moth is also a recent importation, is it 

"°Q. How large an area is infested by that moth now?—A. To speak generally, 
mute considerable of the eastern part of Massachusetts. 

Q. And that has occurred within what time?—A. Largely within « years. 
There is a very strong effort being made now by Cambridge and the cities and 
towns around here to get rid of that for the coming year by destroying the nests. 

Q. Do you think that it has got beyond control now?—A. I think it has got 
beyond extermination. It. began in a very small territory. Then was the proper 
time for extermination; hut the next year the circle was much larger. In spite 
of anything that the board could do we found it constantly spreading, and with 
the female dying as far as it could, its extermination soon became impossible. 
The nest is easily seen and can he destroyed in the early spring; after that spray¬ 
ing is all that can he done, and that is hardly effective. But. the gipsy moth 
should be exterminated for the benefit of the whole country. It has been the 
fear. I think, with the National Government that if it took hold to exterminate 
one insert pest there are so many of them which it would he called upon to exter¬ 
minate or suppress that it would be impracticable, and therefore they were afraid 
to take hold of the one which was a necessity, for fear it would lead to other 
expenditures which would not he wise because they could not 1 k> controlled. 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) There lias been no other insect found that would prey 
upon and destroy the gipsy moth as yet?—A. Not yet: there are many birds and 
there are some insects that do prey upon the gypsy moth, but not to any extent. 
We have tried to discover insect parasites, but have found none which did any 
appreciable amount of good. I understand Secretary Wilson lias imported from 
Europe two insects or parasites, and the result of bringing them may be like that 
of the scientist over in Medford. ' He brought the gypsy moth here to improve on 
the silkworm, if possible. Professor Shuler, of Harvard, told him the dangei and 
Mr. Trouvelot attempted to destroy them, realizing the danger; hut unfortunately 
some had escaped him, and a few years later the people of Medford were at the 
statehouse saying that their houses and walks were covered with caterpillars and 
life was unbearable because of them. It was an accident for which the> aie y 

8 °Q. y '(Bv Mr. Clarke.) Did not the fight of the State against the gypsy moth 
succeed in circumscribing it about 75 per cent f-A. Acs: more than that. As I 
said, the investigating committee were obliged to say m their repo t that t 
was not a single large colony extant to-day. We had so nearly exteriiinatedt 
moth and had it so well under control that watching and care baafew >ears 
longer was all that was necessary, and we were looking forward to its t ntire erad¬ 
ication with perfect certainty. , ,, _ 

CJ. Is any bill pending in the present general court tor a new a 'pre'pn. tmn to 
continue the work?-A I think not. The report of the State b‘«rd o£ Agnoilture 
upon the matter is before the general conrt, and I think that one senator has » 
bill before the general court with reference to doing away with the law which 
places the pest under care of the board of agriculture. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is your law to prevent the spread ofhstwse amrag 
domestic animals sufflcientf-A. It is certainly holding disease m check. We 
have our cattle commission, and the appropriation under its^contr ol ifj ^ding 
contagions diseases in check and preventing their influx mto Massachusetts. 
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The natural increase of disease I do not think is fully covered by the law, for the 
appropriation is not sufficient to wipe out tuberculosis. 

Q. Who executes that law'?—A. The cattle commission, a commission of 3 
members. 

O. Is it authorized to destroy infected herds?—A. No, it.is not. It is author¬ 
ized to destroy certain infected cattle in a herd, but it does not go to the extent that 
it used to in cleaning out disease. 

Q. Any compensation provided for'?—A. Yob; there is a slight compensation. 

Q. Would you recommend any Federal legislation on the line of more careful 
protection against disease in domestic animals'?—A. I would recommend any 
legislation by which, so far as may be, disease can be kept out of the country. 
Forty years ago, perhaps, when pleuro-pnenmonia was brought here by cattle 
from Europe, the board took right hold of it. The legislature saw the necessity, 
appropriated money, and killed every animal infected or excised, and we stamped 
it out at once. It never spread beyond our borders, but was entirely stamped out 
in 2 years. It was very effective work and was done by the State of Massachu¬ 
setts, largely through the persistence of the State board of agriculture. I think 
every effort should be made that no such disease should be brought into the State. 
This was stamped out because it was taken at the very liegiuning. 

9' Would a stringent law well executed to prevent disease among domestic 
animals have any effect upon the price of meat products in Europe or abroad'?— 
A. I do not know how it would effect the price, but you know there has been 
danger that some of the markets of Europe would be closed to us because of the 
fear of diseased meat. I think that is unquestionably so. 

Q. That complaint could only be lodged with the Federal Government. I sup¬ 
pose?—A. With the Federal Government. 

Q. Do you know whether the present law is defective in any way in that 
respect'?—A. I do not. 


Q. Do you know whether or not our meat products have a better standing in 
Europe now than they had a few years ago?—A. Yes: there has been that gain. 

Q. Do the farmers of Massachusetts favor free rural mail delivery'?—A. They 
do, generally. 

Q. What are some of the advantages that they think would lie afforded them 
by that?—A. In my own town. Sutton. I live within a short distance of the post- 
office. 1 can see a great advantage pecuniarily in the free delivery of the mail al 
my own door. It is a pecuniary advantage: it is the bringing of country life into 
communication quicker, easier, and more directly with the outside world. It 
leaves more contentment on the farm and it is 1 letter. I said in my paper before 
the Farmers' Congress on this question: " It seems strange that free mail delivery 
in rural communities is so long delayed. Not an Italian in the city but is served 
by the Government at least tlnec times each day, while the native citizens in our 
country town, who helps to pay for this service, must at his personal cost and 
inconvenience get his mail as best he can. While in the business portion of thi- 
city there are !) mail deliveries daily, the business man in the country town receives 
not even one. Were our Government so poor as to require this sacrifice on the 
part of the rural citizen we would not ask her aid. The city is to-day almost 
burdened by excess of service while the town is neglected. As the electric cars 
are speeding their way over the hills and through the valleys of New England, 
why should they not be utilized for carrying the daily mails to the countrv home: 
Free mail delivery is the imperative demand of the times. It is the duty of the 
Government to constantly broaden this service, from town to town, from village 
to village, from farm to farm, till this public economy becomes the law of the 
land.” 


Q. Is there any feeling among the farmers of Massachusetts in favor of postal 
savings banks?—A. I think there is. 

Q. What advantage does the farmer expect to gain by tho postal savings bank 
system?—A. I think they are not so interested in those banks as formerly. There 
is a slight interest, but I do not think it amounts to any demand in reference t" 
it. Our banking facilities in every line are almost perfection in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Clarke. Do yon think of any further statement you would like to make? 
A. Only one favor I ask. Will you quote "the brighter outlook” with which i 
closed the address to which we nave referred: "To-day the agriculture of New 
England is improving. Of Massachusetts I know what I affirm. In my present 
position I have seen new light. Wealth sees the coming change and invests for 
future profit. The fanner is not discouraged or downhearted to-day, but look* 
forward to the coming prosperity, and goes forth to meet it. He believes the 
undue bnrdens now resting on his labor are to be removed, and as never hub 
he realizes his strength. The farmer is getting to believe in himself and to have 
greater faith in his brother. . He realizes the dignity of his calling, its importance 
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to the State, its right to favor. He sees that through cooperation and united 
effortmuch can be accomplished to improve his condition and advance his position 

“ Competition with the West in the great grain staples for a while led to loss 
and hardship, even as the West has since suffered by the competition of Russia 
and India; but to-day New England has found other channels of industry more 
profitable and better adapted to her soil, her markets, and her people. We see 
the fruits of summer grown in January in our own greenhouses, more profitably 
than in their proper season. We see our own dependent population supplied with 
every luxury by New England enterprise on New England soil. We see the farmer 
taking his old stand as a leader in all good enterprises. We see his sons, educated 
and strong, taking their rightful place and exerting their old-time iniiuence, the 
strength of the hills, the backbone of the cities. We see the electric car speeding 
its way from town to town and from village to village, carrying the child to the 
larger and better schools and giving free mail delivery to the homes of the country 
as to the city. We see equal taxation resting "like the atmosphere” on rich and 
poor alike—every man according to his ability. We see the trusts that hold the 
fanners in their iron grasp destroyed or made to subserve righteous ends for the 
benefit of all. We seethe bright day when arbitration shall settle the differences 
of nations, as law now settles the disputes of individuals, and war’s costly tribute 
shall cease. We see the home in which all the comforts are found and all graces 
abound, its approach lines of beauty, its crown and blessing, the love and content¬ 
ment that dwell therein. We see wealth of character and honesty of purpose and 
life honored more than gold, and honest industry more prized than the indolence 
of wealth. Money valued for the good it can do,' the man the gold for a' that.’ 
We see all this, not a mirage or a far-distant view, but growing nearer and nearer, 
and never hastening so rapidly to its accomplishment as to-day. 

“ Glance bat:k 20 years and note the wonderful unfolding of electric power, and 
imagine, if you can, its undiscovered possibilities. Bottle the air we breathe into 
a mighty power, chill it to a wonderful agency, and realize that this is only a 
single vista in the glorious agencies pressing forward for the lienefit and blessing 
of man. Let ns go forth to meet the future with a firm purpose to do our duty 
as men, a strong faith in tlie fruition it, is to bring to us, and a happy heart and 
God's blessing shall go with us.” 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wasuinoto.n. D. March is, am. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. 0. B. STEVENS, 

Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Unnyia. 

Tlie commission met at 11 a. m.. Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Hon. 0. 
B. Stevens, of Griffin, Ga., commissioner of agriculture of the State of Georgia, 
was introduced as a witness ami. being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (Bv Mr. Clabkk.) Will you please give your name, post-office address, and 
your official position?—A. O. B. Stevens. Griffin. Ga.: commissioner of agricul¬ 
ture for the State of Georgia. 

Q. The commission will he pleased to hear you upon llie general subject of 
agriculture ill your State, and will he glad to have vim proceed in your own 
way.—A. I have made a memorandum in reply to all the questions which you 
propound that apply to our State, and it would lie better reading matter, in my 
judgment, just to let me reply to those questions without reference to number, 
for the reason that one of the questions would likely run into a preceding one. 

I did not make these answers as full as I wanted to make them. hut. simply about 
what I wanted to say so as to fill in as we go along. There are a great many of 
these questions that I have simply answered in a very rough way that I would 
like to add something to. 

(Reading:) 

“First question. The progress of Georgia on all lines of industry has been very 
marked during the last decade, and especially gratifying is the advancement of 
the State in the 2 years just passed. This is particularly true of agricultural con¬ 
ditions. Within the last 50 years the increase of the total population of Georgia 
has boen 1441 per cent. Considering the increase in population of the 5 largest 
cities—Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Macon, and Columbus—the increase of the 
urban population is 427 per cent. This percentage would he considerably 
increased by the addition of the population of 1 city, Athens, having 10,OIK' 
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inhabitants; 1, Brunswick, having 9,000, and 11 with more than 4,000 and less 
than 9,000 inhabitants each, of which there is no accurate record available for 
1850.” 

Therefore we can not compare with that year. But while we have no record, 
still these towns and cities have grown up since and have a very large population. 
So if you add these 1 i other towns the increase in the urban population will lie 
very much larger than I have given it. 

(Reading:) 

■•This shows a considerably higher increase of the urban than of the rural 
population of Georgia during the past 50 years, but it is at the same time an 
evidence of a gratifying growth in t,he diversity of industrial pursuits, which 
argues greatly increased prosperity. 

"Second and third questions. There is a larger percentage of attractive homes 
among our agricultural population now than at any previous time in our history. 
Almost every kind of improved machinery has been introduced, and within the 
last 2 years especially the increase in their use lias been particularly marked. 
Of course the management of this improved machinery requires a more intelli¬ 
gent class of laborers than formerly. With the introduction of mowers, reapers, 
shredders, the best plows, and all the other modern agricultural implements, the 
improvement in methods of cultivation has been as great as in other sections of 
the Union. 

"During the busy season the farmers often find trouble to secure all the neces¬ 
sary labor. They then send into the cities and towns and hire hands, who at that 
time find that they can make more working on the farm than working at odd 
jobs at home. 

-Sixth question. The hours of labor in the field are usually from sunup to 
sundown, with 2 hours in the middle of the day for dinner and rest." 

I state here that that is the rule, from sunup to sundown, because the ordinary 
lalxirer understands that. You gentlemen will readily understand that they do 
not all have timepieces, and therefore would not be able to tell when 12 o'chiek 
came, or (i o'clock, or any other time, but they all understand when the sun rises 
and when it sets, and those are the hours usually fixed. 

(Reading:) 

"Seventh question. Counting all the days lost by the average negro farm 
lalx>rcr for taking a rest, or going on excursions, picnics,etc., the average number 
of working days for farm hands is bet ween 18U and 200. That may appear a little 
surprising to you gentlemen, but nevertheless it is true. 

■‘Eighth question. There is a tendency among agricultural laborers to seek 
other employment. The young white man goes to the city to see the world, and 
imagines that lie can there make a larger fortune in a shorter time than by engag¬ 
ing in the work of tilling his paternal acres. 

"Sometimes the young negro goes to town induced by the promise of a little 
higher daily wages, not stopping to consider the fact that the increase in cash dees 
not come near making up for items furnished him on the farm free of cost, 
for which he must pay out his cash in the towns. This is why so many of them 
become loafers, vagrants, and criminals. Tin; remedy is: Better churches and 
better schools, more attractive homes and tenant houses, improved roads, and 
better mail facilities." 

That is to say. that the more you enlighten these people, the ladder they do lor 
themselves, and I know of no better way of enlightening them than that which I 
have suggested. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) One of our witnesses suggested that if they could he 
brought together in little villages in the fanning neighborhoods, farm life would 
be much more attractive to them; what do you think of that?— -A. I doubt that 
very materially. 1 do not see what advantage that could be. There may he a 
different state of facts in his State from what there is in ours: but in the rurs 
districts the iwpulation is very largely negroes, and there is no part of our State, 
except in the mountainous country where we have no negroes scarcely, in which 
there is not within a radius of 3 miles a sufficient number of children between the 
ages of (! and 18 to form schools and churches. That fact has benefited them a 
great deal. I doubt whether it is better to collect them altogether. They do R's 
do so well in our State wliero there are so many of them together. They do net tn 
when; they are separated. 

(Reading:) u , 

"Ninth question. The best method of paying wages is by the month, f’"" 
very successful farmers adopt the plan of paying half the monthly cash waves ' . 
the first Saturday of every month, putting tlie rest aside until the 24th nay 
December.” 
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That is to say, the first Saturday in every month the fanner pays his hired man 
one-half of his monthly wages, and the other half is usually Ret aside to be paid 
him on the 24tli day of December. That is usually provided for in the contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Why is the 24th of December chosen?—A. That is the 
day before Christmas, you know, and we usually try to save up money so that 
they can have something for the Christmas holidays. 

(Reading:) 

Then the laborer, much to his delight, finds that he has money for the Christmas 
holidays, which would have been squandered long ago. under the plan of paying 
him in full each month. A few farmers pay weekly, others monthly, while a 
majority pay a portion of the monthly wages in either cash or trade at the stores. 

“ Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth questions. To every faun hand is furnished a 
home, a garden, fuel, water, and ordinary rations. In money the maximum pay 
is $15 a month, the minimum $5 a month. Some skilled laborers understanding 
well the use of improved farm machinery receive from $1 to $1.50 per day. 

“The above methods of payment are the prevailing ones, and give the most 
satisfactory results. 

“According to the census of 1880 the farms in Georgia cultivated by the owners 
were about 40f per cent of the whole; those rented for a money value, 17£ per 
cent, and those rented for a share of the products. 1101, per cent. 

“Thirteenth and fourteenth questions. Where the tenant system prevails the 
average tenant is furnished with a home, water, fuel, pasturage for his stock, a 
share of the fruit on the place, a garden, an outhouse for stock, and storage for 
crops. The sharing of the crop is usually on this plan: One-fourth of the cotton, 
one-third of the corn, and one-half of the small grain goes to the landlord; the 
balance to the tenant, the landlord furnishing the land and seed and his share of 
the fertilizers. These conditions vary with individuals.'’ 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What is his share of the fertilizers, how much?—A. 
Where lie uses it. on cotton he pays for one-fourth of it, and where he uses it on 
corn he pays one-third. lie pays the same pro rata share that he draws for the 
crop. 

Cj. His share is then proportioned to what he gets for the crop?—A. Yes; and 
on grain, where they uso it, they usually divide the grain profits equally—that is, 
wheat, oats, barley, etc.—and they divide tile expense of the fertilizer. 

(Reading:) 

“We think the tenant system as a whole has a tendency to reduce the average 
production per acre of most of the crops, because a great deal is left to the man¬ 
agement of the unintelligent, negro farm hand, the landlord being interested to 
only the extent of his rent. Loans or advances to the tenants by the landlord 
are general. The landlord must furnish supplies and mules with which to make 
the crop. If the landlord prefers he has his factor or merchant to furnish these 
supplies to his tenents to he paid for when the crop is marketed, the merchants 
frequently taking liens on the crops of their tenants to the extent of their advances. 
The effect of this is that frequently the tenant pays a large and exorbitant rate 
of interest on the supplies or advances which he receives on time." 

Q. (By Mr. Pauqi'H.ut.) Do vou care to say anything more than you have said 
about this crop lien matter and its disastrous operations as far as tenant farm¬ 
ers are concerned?—A. That system has always been the rule in our section. It 
is not only the rule among the colored tenants, but it is the rule with the whites. 

Q. Is that system on the increase or not?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. Is public opinion against it? Is not there a general feeling in Georgia that 
it is not entirely fair?—A. Yes: the public opinion is against renting at all. We 
doubt the propriety of it for the reason that the crop to a great extent and the 
land also are neglected. You rent your land to a man and he goes in to get what 
he can out of it for the least expense possible without paying any attention what¬ 
ever to building up the land or saving it. For instance, you lay out your farm 
nicely; terrace it and fertilize it up, and rotate your crops and improve your land. 
The tenant and renter has no interest in your landed estate whatever. He there¬ 
fore goes in to get the best crops lie possibly cun out of the land with the least 
expense, and as fast as the land gets to where it is not remunerative to him he 
abandons it and leaves it and goes to some other man. And for that reason we 
do not feel like the tenant system is what we desire; it is not the best for our 
country. 

Q. And would you say it was bad economy both for the owner of the land and 
the tenant?—A. For both; yes. , 

Q. Is this land that is rented in this way owned by native Georgians, people 
that live near by?—A, Oh, yes. ... 

Q. And they sit by and see the deterioration of this land under this cropping 
system and do not intervene as a matter of economy to themselves?—A. Well, yes. 
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land to-day? That will be true of the next generation.—A. I am glad yon brought 
that up, because it is a very important question. I maintain it is almost impossi¬ 
ble for a young man to day to purchase a home at the present price of land and go 
in debt for the price and also for implements, horses, nnd cattle that he must use 
in order to work the farm: that if he does so, it is almost impossible for him within 
his natural life to become a free man; that is, get out of debt and own a farm. 
Bnt when I say the farmer's boy may acquire a home, I mean the fanner’s land 
will be divided up among his family. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) How is it in oases where the father only owns 100 or 200 
acres and has 5 or 0 children? W ill that land divided among them make a com¬ 
petency for each?—A. That question I can answer in this way: That the family 
in its efforts and by the labor of its members on the homestead owned by the 
father are enabled to buy lands adjoining them or from their neighbors. That is 
the cause to a great extent of the increase in value of our land, that causing it to 
average a bigger price. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) The question occurs to me whether or not it is going 
to be the same in Minnesota and the Dakotas as it was in Illinois and Ohio proba¬ 
bly a generation ago. Lands in that country 25 yeais ago were worth what they 
are in Minnesota to-day probably. They are of higher value to-day. A young 
man was able by frugality, industry, and with good health to gain a living and 
acquire a home of his own. maybe not more than 80 or 100 acres: and he had to 
meet the problems in those days as they meet them now. A young man frequently 
began with nothing. He would work for other farmers for 820 or $25 a month, 
and through frugality and economy acquire a little s.um with which to buy imple¬ 
ments and teams, and by and by he would rent a farm which he would operate 
for 8 or 4 years and ultimately buy a piece of land of his own. Can that method 
be pursued now by a young man starting with nothing in Minnesota?-A. In my 
opinion it can not generally. There may be some exceptions to the rule, as you 
are aware of, from the statement that 1 have made, and it is beyond successful 
contradiction, because I have figured at the lowest price at which the work could 
be performed. When renting a farm we usually give half to the tenant, the 
owner of the land furnishing the seed and usually paying half the actual money 
paid for the thrashing. The price of grain given shows that he raises grai u at a loss, 
allowing a reasonable remuneration for his time, and 1 fail to see, with land at 
$20 an acre (which is around our country about the average price), and allowing 
interest at 7 per cent, where a young man is going to get a foothold raising wheat. 

1 maintain that it is almost impossible for him to pay for his land during his 
natural lifetime. 

Now, I venture to say that, even getting the homesteads as we have done, fully 
50 per cent or more of them are already mortgaged. If that is the case, and ( 
know it can not be successfully contradicted, then under those circumstances how 
is the young man that starts in with nothing—buying everything on time—raising 
wheat; how is he going to be able to pay for that land during his lifetime? There 
are, however, instances where it can be done. In those days in the older States 
wheat was higher. In my younger days I have sold wheat ns high as $1.57, and I 
might have sold it as high as $1.50 if I had taken advantage of the market at the 
time. Contrast that figure with the price at 50 and 55 cents and you will find 
there is a vast difference in the opportunity presented to a young man now and 
what it was then. In the early days, also, we used the cradle. The cradle cost 
only a trifle. Now we use the self-binder, nnd it costs us from $125 to^lS'i; and 
that, of course, we buy on time and with interest at 7 per cent. Expenditures soon 
count up. 1 remember the first self-binder I purchased. I bought it for $800 awl 
paid $15 freight, making $315 for the self-binder. That price, with 7 per cent 
interest added, was a good deal of money before it was paid for. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have yon contrasted the cost of living and other things 
at the time when wheat sold for $1.37 with the price now in comparison?—A. 
With the exception of the few rags of clothes which we wear, we raise our own 
things ou the farm and do not look npon our living as costing anything; of course, 
we raise it 

Q. The difference in the selling price of wheat is largely, even almostexclnsively, 
taken from the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. This difficulty that you complain of concerning the farmer's son; does not 
that apply equally in other parts of the country with other industries?—A. I 
only speak'ag as a farmer and from a farmer’s stanapofnt 
Q. The point I wished to develop was whether the general trend of affairs that 
operated with the farmer and the farmer's son does not also operate in other lines 
pi industry.—A. That I am unable to answer. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What about the comparative prioes paid for farm neip 
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between now and 25 or 80 years ago?—A. When I used the McCormick reaper 1 
used to pay as high as $3 a day for laborers to bind grain. Now we pay from $2 
to $‘3.50 during harvest time, which is a short period, so that we paid a little more 
in the earlier days. 

Q. What is the average price of the wages of farm hands in your country?—A. 
We get along during a good deal of the time without farm help; that is, we do 
what is known as the chores ourselves; invariably during the winter time. If we 
have more stock than we are able to take care of, we usually hire a man by the 
year, and the usual price given a man by the year is from $175 to $300. When 
we hire men during the harvest time by the day, we pay from $2 to $3.50 for the 
actual days they work. You city people might call our day a day and a half, but we 
call it a day. If we hire men by the month for the busy season, say 2 or 3 months, 
we usually pay them $20 or $30 per month and board, - 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In the price per year is the board included?—A. Yes; 
when we hire a man on the farm the board is usually included, because we raise 
what he eats and we call it nothing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) So the average wage is from $16 to $20 per month by 
the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was it 25 or 30 years ago?—A. It varied a little. I worked for less 
money 40 years ago. 

Q. Forty years, yes; but how was it 25 or 30 years ago?—A. The wages are 
pretty near the same. They have not varied much for the yearly laborer on the 
farm. 

Q. Is the young man getting $200 a year with his board able to save anything?— 
A. He has to get his clothes from that and his shoes and washing, etc., and other 
incidental expenses, so that at the expiration of the year he possibly has a trifle; 
it may be $100, if he is careful. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can a farm hand do more now with improved 
machinery than he could 20 years ago with the machinery then in use?—A. Yes; 
I am glad you mentioned that. Yes; we can perform as much work to-day on the 
farm with improved machinery—with 1 man and a team—I might almost say 
as much in l day as we could then in 5. I am pretty positive we could accom¬ 
plish as good results from 1 man driving a self-binder with 3 or 4 horses to the 
binder in 1 day as that man could do with his cradle in 5. That is when we used 
to cradle the grain and swing it in that way [indicating]. 

Q. Has that change reduced the cost of production?—A. It has reduced the cost 
of production to some extent; but, what is strango to say, in those cradling days 
it appeared to be as easy for the farmer to pay his lawful debts then as it is now, 
and if you put that question to 100 farmers. I venture to say that 00 of them would 
say, “much easier.’ Then the hours of labor naturally would decrease from the 
useof machinery, but it is right the reverse; it appears that our hours areas long, 
and if anything longer than they were in those days. Now. how can I account 
for that? It is impossible for me to account for it. but the facts are there, not¬ 
withstanding; there is something wrong that ought to be made right. If we do 
as much work in 1 day as we did in 5. the natural question would be, why do you 
work so long hours now? 

Q. Does the farmer at the present time enjoy more luxuries than he did 25 or 
39 years ago?-A. As far as that is concerned I think the tendency is to live a 
little better; but we do not live as well as we ought to, because we can not afford 
to do so. 

Here witness read the following paper: 


Transportation. 

Owing to the advanced ground which we have taken on this all-important sub¬ 
ject and the reversal of our policy of the past on this subject, we will not be 
surprised to have severe criticism leveled at our attitude by our critics and persons 
conclu ^ 78 n °* rea90n6 ^ on * this great problem to an intelligent and logical 

Before declaring our position definitely it must be borne in mind that we 
a PPt° a ch this question as farmers and deal with it only in so far as it affects the 
products andindustry of agriculture. The general belief prevailing among the 
in 8 conntr y- an d perhaps throughout the world, is that any reduction 

n ireignt rates on our grain crops will go to the producer to the extent of snob 
eduction on freight to the markets of the world. 

, e w . e can reasonably show that this proposition, as tar as it applies to 
ue Product of wheat, is entirely erroneous. My remarks will be therefore 
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land to-day? That will be true of the next generation.—A. I am glad yon brought 
that up, because it is a very important question. I maintain it is almost impossi¬ 
ble for a young man to day to purchase a home at the present price of land and go 
in debt for the price and also for implements, horses, nnd cattle that he must use 
in order to work the farm: that if he does so, it is almost impossible for him within 
his natural life to become a free man; that is, get out of debt and own a farm. 
Bnt when I say the farmer's boy may acquire a home, I mean the fanner’s land 
will be divided up among his family. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) How is it in oases where the father only owns 100 or 200 
acres and has 5 or 0 children? W ill that land divided among them make a com¬ 
petency for each?—A. That question I can answer in this way: That the family 
in its efforts and by the labor of its members on the homestead owned by the 
father are enabled to buy lands adjoining them or from their neighbors. That is 
the cause to a great extent of the increase in value of our land, that causing it to 
average a bigger price. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) The question occurs to me whether or not it is going 
to be the same in Minnesota and the Dakotas as it was in Illinois and Ohio proba¬ 
bly a generation ago. Lands in that country 25 yeais ago were worth what they 
are in Minnesota to-day probably. They are of higher value to-day. A young 
man was able by frugality, industry, and with good health to gain a living and 
acquire a home of his own. maybe not more than 80 or 100 acres: and he had to 
meet the problems in those days as they meet them now. A young man frequently 
began with nothing. He would work for other farmers for 820 or $25 a month, 
and through frugality and economy acquire a little s.um with which to buy imple¬ 
ments and teams, and by and by he would rent a farm which he would operate 
for 8 or 4 years and ultimately buy a piece of land of his own. Can that method 
be pursued now by a young man starting with nothing in Minnesota?-A. In my 
opinion it can not generally. There may be some exceptions to the rule, as you 
are aware of, from the statement that 1 have made, and it is beyond successful 
contradiction, because I have figured at the lowest price at which the work could 
be performed. When renting a farm we usually give half to the tenant, the 
owner of the land furnishing the seed and usually paying half the actual money 
paid for the thrashing. The price of grain given shows that he raises grai u at a loss, 
allowing a reasonable remuneration for his time, and 1 fail to see, with land at 
$20 an acre (which is around our country about the average price), and allowing 
interest at 7 per cent, where a young man is going to get a foothold raising wheat. 

1 maintain that it is almost impossible for him to pay for his land during his 
natural lifetime. 

Now, I venture to say that, even getting the homesteads as we have done, fully 
50 per cent or more of them are already mortgaged. If that is the case, and ( 
know it can not be successfully contradicted, then under those circumstances how 
is the young man that starts in with nothing—buying everything on time—raising 
wheat; how is he going to be able to pay for that land during his lifetime? There 
are, however, instances where it can be done. In those days in the older States 
wheat was higher. In my younger days I have sold wheat ns high as $1.57, and I 
might have sold it as high as $1.50 if I had taken advantage of the market at the 
time. Contrast that figure with the price at 50 and 55 cents and you will find 
there is a vast difference in the opportunity presented to a young man now and 
what it was then. In the early days, also, we used the cradle. The cradle cost 
only a trifle. Now we use the self-binder, nnd it costs us from $125 to^lS'i; and 
that, of course, we buy on time and with interest at 7 per cent. Expenditures soon 
count up. 1 remember the first self-binder I purchased. I bought it for $800 awl 
paid $15 freight, making $315 for the self-binder. That price, with 7 per cent 
interest added, was a good deal of money before it was paid for. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have yon contrasted the cost of living and other things 
at the time when wheat sold for $1.37 with the price now in comparison?—A. 
With the exception of the few rags of clothes which we wear, we raise our own 
things ou the farm and do not look npon our living as costing anything; of course, 
we raise it 

Q. The difference in the selling price of wheat is largely, even almostexclnsively, 
taken from the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. This difficulty that you complain of concerning the farmer's son; does not 
that apply equally in other parts of the country with other industries?—A. I 
only speak'ag as a farmer and from a farmer’s stanapofnt 
Q. The point I wished to develop was whether the general trend of affairs that 
operated with the farmer and the farmer's son does not also operate in other lines 
pi industry.—A. That I am unable to answer. . 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What about the comparative prioes paid for farm neip 
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Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Are there any questions upon the subject upon which 
he has just touched?—A. I am here to answer them, gentlemen. This seems to 
be a very bard question. It seems to be the prevailing opinion, not only of the 
American farmer, but of the world's fanners, that the lower you can bring wheat 
to market the better the price should be and the more the fanner ought to get; 
but we have only that one market. As soon as you get us another market then 
the results will be different. 

q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How has the combination between the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific affected yon?—A. I am not prepared to answer that 
question, because I confess I am ignorant. I do not know of any combination 
between them. 

Q. 1 am speaking now of the combination announced by the newspapers.—A. 
0. yes; I am unable to answer that. 

Q. (By Mr. FABquHAit.) You are prepared to say that if 10 cents is eliminated 
from the transportation charge on your through bill of lading from the Minneap¬ 
olis terminal to Liverpool the farmer gets no benefit out of that 10 cents elim¬ 
ination? -A. Y(s; I am prepared to say, from experience, that the buyer—the 
consumer—is the man who gets the benefit, for the reason that we come in com¬ 
petition with the other wheat growers of the world, and they are at that market 
selling their wheat, and the price that is made in Liverpool is cabled all over the 
universe in a few hours. That is the established market of the world. 

<^. When you sell your grain there at home, do you sell it under the quotations 
of the Minneapolis or Chicago market?—A. The quotations of the Minneapolis 
market, generally. 

Q. Is the Minneapolis sale under tho Chicago or New York market?—A. Some¬ 
times the market of Minneapolis is lower than the Chicago and sometimes it is a 
little higher than the Chicago quotation. 

y. Your grain passes through several hands before it reaches the Liverpoolmar- 
ket, does it not?—A. Usually; yes. 

y. And the main cost is transportation; now. suppose you make a reduction of 
8 or 10 cents on the transportation, as you have spoken of in your paper, and in 
the commission on your through shipment from Minneapolis clear to Liverpool 
0 or 7 cents commis-ron fees is eliminated, do you pretend to say it is logical or 
practical or businesslike to say that it does not change vour market at home and 
that you don't get a better price than you otherwise would for all thatsaving which 
occurs?—A. If we had another market; but we have only the one market, and the 
various other wheat countries of the world bring all of the wheat of the world to 
that market, and the consumer or the buyer in that market of Liverpool makes 
the price of the wheat sold. The man that sent the wheat to the Liverpool mar¬ 
ket in the first instance, might, have a larger margin than he ought to have and 
he might by reason of that margin make his bid lower than the other people of the 
world that were there to sell their wheat, and he would possibly get the order; but 
the instant he did that the other competitors would drop in order to get the order 
themselves, and it would be optional after the other sellers in the world came down 
on a level with the price asked by the American seller, it would be optional then 
with the buyer at Liverpool to place his order either with the American, who first 
made the price lower, or with his competitors that came down to the level of his 
price. Hence, we maintain that if the entire freight charge was wiped out and 
wheat was landed in Liverpool without cost it would not add one penny to the 
price received by the farmer, for the reason that the seller in the Liverpool market 
wonld then offer wheat lower, and the moment he offered it lower the wheat there 
from the other countries to be gold would come down to his price. 

. %Spy -'* r ' A. L. Harris.) You mean if freight was reduced all over the world?— 


llio » UA IU, 111 WUUIU UC UlllUICUh XL llClftllL VftMlCUUVvU 

au over the world or reduced in any other country, the same as our freights here 
lie reduced, those two countries would have for an instant the advantage 
of the other countries and would receive that benefit, but the other countries would 
c»me down on their level even if they had to sell their product below cost, because 
ii re ,D S" r P{us. au< * mu8t 1)6 marketed. 

‘ Ti/g, Farquhar.) You think if there was a reduction of 10 cents in the 
c.v 1 bill to Liverpool on the whole wheat crop of the Northwest it would make 
° o'herence in the Liverpool market?—A. Yes; I thiuk it would reduce the price 
on the wheat of the world. 

oJr< Ja y( J u . t^ink there are any American or English or French or German sell- 

s in the LlvnrTwo «..i.-in— an d endeavoring to bear the market 

lers from America that intend to sell 
le grain?—A. If they have the wheat 
price they poeslbly can. 


in T _ ***»*«oi/ luttimo omuu 

at thJ 6 ^ 00 ,"°y°n think there are any s 
at the cheapest figure they can to get rid of 
" eU > ot course they want to get the bigge 
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Q. Is it a cash product? They have paid for it and it is there on hand?—A. It 
is a cash product, and they have it on hand and they want to get the biggest price; 
bnt the competition is strong and there is only the one buyer. * 

Q. Does the one buyer supply the demand that buys in Liverpool?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is the sellers of Europe that buy in Liverpool?—A. Undoubtedly; and 
Liverpool, being the principal market of the world, is equivalent only to one 
market, liecanse it rules the price of the world's market. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Is it not the surplus of the product of the farmer which 
is sold in the Liverpool market?—A. The surplus; and I want you to understand 
that the surplus, though small—usually from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels in 
the United States—sets? the price upon every bushel of wheat that is raised in the 
United States of America. Now, if we could wipe away that surplus and have 
no surplus, by procuring a market somewhere else, we would not be at the mercy 
of the Liverpool market as we are. That 125,000,000 surplus that we have sets the 
price of every bushel of wheat sold in the markets. 

Q. (By Mr. Far<;i;har. ) The opinions you are giving this morning here that a 
moderate reduction of the through bills of lading in Liverpool, that even the abo¬ 
lition of the entire freight rate, would work no advantage to the producer, but 
would naturally be a ben ‘fit to the consumer. Is that the opinion you state?—A. 
That is the opinion of the Grain Growers' Association. It is the logical opinion 
that they have formed upon this question. That is their opinion. It is not the 
public opinion, because, proclaim ng thiB view as 1 proclaim it here before you 
to-day (if I made that statement four or five years ago), I would be laughed and 
mocked at and pointed to with the finger of scorn; but when we have logically 
figured out the question and followed it out to a determination we find that the 
consumer gets the benefit of the reduction. Take the reverse, now. For instance, 
if the railroads made a redu tion on a carload of fuel to our Northwestern coun¬ 
try, we would be consuming that and would get the benefit just as the consumer 
of wheat gets the benefit of the reduct on on that article. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) If the railroads made that reduction of 1» cents, could 
they not and would they not pay you that lb cents?—A. It would not affect the 
local market much, for the reason that the wheat would go direct to Liverpool, 
where it would come into competition with other wheat, just as I spoke of in case 
or the reduction of a car of coal from Duluth to Graceville. If I should consume 
a portion of that car, I would get the benefit, not the miner that produces the 
coal. 

Q. Do you mean that if you were allowed 10 cents more on the wheat that is 
shipped abroad that would affect the markets of the world and they could not 
afford to pay you 10 cents more or 10 cents less; that that would not affect the 
whole market of the world?—A. It would affect the whole market of the world, 
for the reason that our exporter or importer, our buyer or seller, those selling 
wheat to Liverpool, would give the purchaser a slight advantage over his com¬ 
petitors, and if he wanted to sell his cargo he would then be enabled to underbid 
the wheat sellers of other countries. 

Q. Not if he paid you 10 cents more a bushel?—A. No; he would not be able to 
do it, bnt being, as he is, obliged to compete with the other sellers in the one 
market- 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) Your idea is that in case the exporter to Liverpool gets 
a reduction of 10 cents a bnsbel on what he has shipped to New York that he will 
use that reduction as a leverage on the foreign buyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Instead of paying it to you?—A. Yes. Not exactly that; but he is enabled to 
sell wheat a little lower than his competitors, and the moment he reduces the price 
the competitors also fall. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar.) Your market, yon say, is based on Minneapolis quota¬ 
tions. How do you know whether your wheat goes to foreign export or domestic 
manufacture?—A. We have no way of knowing exactly unless we ship direct to 
New York. That is the only way wecould know, because it goes through different 
hands; but we do know that Liverpool makes the market for us. 

Q. Suppose we leave that foreign question out. How do you know that out of 
the entire consumption of America here, with the small export trade, the prices in 
America do not make the prices for American wheat?—A. The price in America? 

Q. Yes; the whole consumption price and the price that you get. How do you 
know that yon get the foreign price at all?—A. For the reason that we raise more 
wheat in America than we are able to consume. Therefore the surplips must go 
somewhere. 

Q, But the question is, Why is not the great mass of consumption in this coun try 
a factor that makes the price of American flour and wheat? Why do you bring 
in a foreign market?—A. For the reason that onr Chicago board and our Mmne- 
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apolis board and the Duluth hoard watch the cable news, and that the market is 
made there by them and that they are governed by them. 

y. Undoubtedly for export trade that is true, but what do they depend upon for 
domestic trade?—A. That export trade sets the price upon the wheat that is sold 
at home. 

y. You could not tell that a single bushel of wheat raised in 40 years has been 
ground in St. Paul or Minneapolis?—A. No. 
y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Who pays the freight on wheat?—A. The farmer. 

Q. How do you figure that out, then? Show that, please.—A. How do I figure 
out that the farmer pays the freight? 

y. Yes.—A. Why, the very reason that much less is taken ought to be enough 
to start in on. 

y. But you said when the 10 cents reduction on freight is made the farmer 
does not get it?—A. Isay the farmer does not get it, for the reason that it goes to 
the benefit of the consumer, just as I illustrated it. 

Q. Now. i will not speak as a matter of theory, but as a matter of fact. You 
stated that your average for 10 years was 59i cents a bushel. That is 594 cents at 
the farm, is it not?—A. Yes. 

y. Well, whatever is paid for freight is added to that?—A. Yes. 
y. Is that not paid by the buyer in Minneapolis?—A. It is paid by the buyer, 
most undoubtedly, in that sense, but it comes out of the wheat; the wheat is that 
much less. 

Q. What 1 wanted to get at is to trace it from the farmer to the consumer. 
Now. then, to the price of the wheat on the farm is added the price of the freight 
in making the price at Minneapolis, is it not?—A. That is, you mean that, consid¬ 
ering the transportation of the wheat from the farm to Minneapolis, the price is 
that much less when it gets to Minneapolis? 

y. No. What I mean is, if the price of wheat at the farm is 591 cents and the 
price at Minneapolis is 70 cents a bushel, the supposition is that that difference of 
10! cents is the cost of transportation?—A. Yes. 

y. Now, then, the price at Minneapolis is fixed by two factors, is it not the 
consumption in the home market and the consumption in the foreign market?— 
A. No. We think and believe that the home consumption has nothing whatever 
to do with s tting the price upon the wheat, for the reason that the export wheat 
that is shipped abroad makes the price. 

y. Now. then, can you give the proportion? You have estimated about one 
hundred and fifty millions of bushels is exported?—A. From a hundred millions 
to one hundn d and fifty millions. 

y. Can you give the total production of wheat in the United States?—A. I am 
not prepared to give that in figures at the present time, but approximately about 
six hundred millions. 

y. Then one-fifth or one-fourth goes into the export trade?—A. Yes. 
y. This amount that is exported, then, is the surplus product of America, is it 
not?—A. Yes. 

y. Your theory is that the selling of that one-fifth or one-fourth fixes the price 
for the entire production?—A. For every bushel we raise. 

Q. That the law of supply and demand operates to fix the price to the farmer 
by the amount of the crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the larger the surplus the lower the price to the farmer?—A. That istt 
exactly. That is my position. 

y. Your idea is that if the crop was only sufficient to supply the American mar¬ 
ket a higher price would be obtained for the wheat?—A. Yes. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it not a fact that in any article of export in package 
the freight takes nearly all theprofltof those that are engaged in it; that the profit 
is frequently about all taken by the cost of shipping abroad?—A. You speak of 
flour or wheat? 

S' ,F lour ' or anything. Is it not a faot that those that are engaged in exporting 
hnd that there are times that the freight rates go up so high, both on land ana 
on sea -and especially on ocean freights—that there is nothing in it?—A, The 
<ix P or 'e r a profits on wheat are very small: it is a very small margin. 

M- (By Mr. Litchma.n.) Supposing there was no market for this 150,000,000 
ot surplus, would it not have a very material effect upon the price obtained on the 
noma product?—A. It would have a very material effect in reducing the prioe at 
nome.because the law of supply and demand governs the price. 

t?- (By Mr. A. L. Hakbis. ) Suppose there are only 10,000,090 bushels to export. 
tt 068 the export still have a tendenoy to fix prices?—A. Yes; no matter how small 
„' e e3t P°rt is. As long as there is a surplus left, it has a tendenoy to set the price 
upon every bushel of wheat we raise in America, 
hi- (By Senator Kylk.) I take it from your testimony that you are in favor Of 
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opening np a market in the Orient?—A. I am in favor of getting another market 
anywhere, so we will have competition. Is there anything under tbe.eanopy of 
heaven more ilegrailing than a man'snot beingalile to set a price upon the stair of 
life which he has raised? On every other product of every country in the universe, 
including our own, a man is able to set a price. If I go into a store for a dozen 
eggs 1 have to ask the merchant, “ What are yon charging for eggs to-day?’ 1 If 
1 go to an elevator with my load of wheat I have to go the man standing behind 
the scale and say, “ Please tell me what you are paying for wheat to-day." He 
replies, ."iO cents or 55 cents. 1 drive out, not satisfied to sell*»and I go to another 
elevator, and the man there repeats the same price. Nay. I can go north, east, 
south, or west 10, 20, or 30 miles, and the price is just the same. I have no more 
to say as to the price than the man in the moon. There is something wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). You are coming to that question of elevators, are you 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) I think also you are in favor of the reconstruction of 
the merchant marine?—A. I am, because I think it is very wrong for us to be 
dependingupon fcreign bottoms to transport the product of onrown labor abroad. 

y. Are you in favor of subsidizing certain American ships-—A. 1 am in favor 
of that; notwithstanding that the bulk of the tax comes from ourselves, we are 
still in favor of it. 

Q. You speak the sentiment of the majority of the farmers in the Northwest?— 
A. I do. In several conventions we have had we have gone over this matter. 

Q, (By Mr. Phillies.) Do yon think the fanners of the Northwest would be in 
favor of a subsidy given to the richest people in the world, and be taxed for it 
themselves?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think they favor giving a subsidy when they are shipping their own 
commodities at a very large profit, as some of them are? The largest beneficiaries 
of the subsidy have one oa the largest fleets on the ocean, and they are making a 
very large profit now on shipping their own commodity. Would you be in favor 
of subsidizing them?—A. I would be in favor of anything that, would increase the 
American ships and open another market for our surplus crop. I would be in 
favor of that. I am not in favor of subsidizing to the extent of nine millions that 
is proposed by the pendiug bill, to be given only to the ships engaged in foreign 
trade. I am not in favor of giving any portion whatever of that to ships that 
would not carry freight. 1 would be in favor of giving only to the ship that 
carried the freight—that did the work. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) And if that happened to tie owned by a very wealthy 
corporation, provided it did the work, you are perfectly willing to give a sub¬ 
sidy?—A. Yes; certainly. 

y. (By Mr. Phillies. ) Would you be in favor of the Government's giving a 
large subsidy to large corporations without having anything to say in fixing the 
price at which they should ship, leaving that wholly to their own discretion?—A. 
No: under no circumstances. If they should receive the subsidy, there should be 
some form by which the Government should control them, so that they could not 
combine to raise freights* 

Q. Has there ever been any law proposed to regulate freights or touch these 
people—to regulate freights, or to give reasonable freights?—A. I think the Sher¬ 
man law wonld effect that, but from the copy of the bill 1 have seen the Sherman 
bill has been ignored. We, as farmers, are in favor of subsidizing American ships 
for the actual amount of what they carey, and no more. 

tj. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon would lie willing to leave the rates to compe¬ 
tition?—A. Corporations seem to overcome competition to a great extent by unit¬ 
ing their forces ono with the other, and therefore I think that the Government 
should have some control by which it could regulate freight charges. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhar. > Yon would lie in favor of a bill of that kind providing 
the Sherman Act shonld lie applied to that—an exact provision in the bill to that 
effect?—A. 1 am willing to lie placed on record as being in favor of any bill that 
will open the oriental market for ns and build up our American shipping, and 
for the actual work that is done—for the actual freight that is carried. 

Q. (By Mr. Conokr.) What ie the feeling of the farmers of the Northwest on 
this subsidy bill now pending before the Senate? Do they like it?—A. As it stands 
now the farmers will oppose It. . 

O. What changes would they desire to have made in it?—A. The farmer* desire 
to limit the time to 10 years of giving the subsidy, for the reason that if it shorn, 
prove to be a failure and of no benefit to the farmers, 10 years ie too long. « * 
proved to be a benefit to the farmers, then there would he nothing at the expiry 
tkm' of the 10 years' contract to prevent Congress extending it then to 20 years « 
*30 years, if it proved a lienefit to the farmers, who produce 75 per cent or w* 
freights that wonld be carried. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You alluded to Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, lectur¬ 
ing before you. Is he or is he not opposed to this ship-subsidy bill/—A. Some time 
ago it appeared that Mr. Hill, from his speech, was in favor of the subsidy bill, but he 
has been before many of our large State conventions and he has heard the discus¬ 
sion there himself, and has also spoken, and it appears that he agrees to some 
extent with the farmers that this bill is not in its present state beneficial to the 
farmers. We find clauses that give the benefit of this subsidy bill to what is 
known as fast beats—19,20, and 21 knot ship—which apparently would not be 
able to carry much bulky freight, if they are able to carry any at all. They would 
compete with the work of the farmer, which is pretty hard on the farmer. If we 
hire a man we propose to make him pay for everything he gets. We do not pro¬ 
pose to give our money away to those who do not earn it. 

y. (By Senator Kylk. ) Does Mr. Hill think there is discrimination against 
Pacific shipping?—A. We take this view of it, that we have already the European 
market, to our detriment to some extent, for the reason that they want to get the 
price of our feed lower than we want to sell it to them, and hence we maintain 
that subsidizing ships upon the Atlantic would be of very little benefit to us, 
because we have already got that market. If we get, on the other hand, ship on 
the Pacific coast going to the oriental markets, we believe that there we will get 

the benefit, and there is where we farmers- 

Q. (Interrupl ing.) The farmers are generally in favor, then, of any benefit given 
to the Pacific steamships?—A. They are, and of giviug it only to ships carrying 
freight. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Have you a paper on .that subject?—A. Ihaveapaper 
that says a little something on that. I will get to it by and by. 

The witness then read the following paper by himself on elevator combinations: 

“Elevator combinations. 


“The existence of a general elevator combination throughout the wheat- 
producing belt exists to a considerable extent, to the detriment of the producing 
classes, for the reason that as a result of these combinations they are enabled to 
set the price which is paid at the local stations throughout the territory where 
they operate. These prices reach from 1 cent pr bushel to as high as 11 cents pr 
bushel below the price which a farmer could get for his grain if he loaded up a 
carload and shipped it to a terminal market. 

'' This cystem of combination exists at nearly every station throughout the wheat 
belt of the country where there is no farmers' or independent elevator. Often 
where we start one of these elevators on the cooperative plan the most intense 
opposition is shown by the line elevators, which bid up the price often to 1,2,and 
ii cents higher than they can get for wheat in the terminal markets, pocketing this 
loss and making the advantageous rates which they establish at other pints make 
it up. If they keep up this practice long enough they in time wifi make the 
farmers’ house an unprofitable enterprise, so that, the farmers' or indepndent 
house will be glad to sell out and stop further continuance of an unprofitable 
business. And when the indepndent house is once out of the way the line 
companies exact further and greater tribute from their helpless victims, who must 
pay it without any redress. The line elevators will soon make up the loss which 
this active and hostile comptition brought on them when they have a clear field 
to oprate in. 


tre further enabled to carry on this warfare through the aid which they 
receive from the railroad companies of the districts where they oprate. This aid 
is given in many ways—in the prompt and active supply of cars in the busy sea¬ 
son; in the refusal of many roads to grant sites to farmers'elevators; in giving 
rebates to the line elevators on freight, which are ofteii given by the officers of 
the railroads who are participants in the division of profits of the line elevator 
companies, • Owing to the peculiar nature of these transactions, it is most diffi- 
' mt to reach and secure such evidence a3 would make a case against them and 
prove that which is commonly known and understood—that these conditions 
exist on many of the roads in the country. 

* ‘Another element which enters into this condition that gives these line elevators 
a great advantage is their terminal elevator facilities, which enable them to take 
their customer's grain for storage and charge him for it, while at the same time 
JP um g it with an inferior grade of grain, and, when delivery comes, delivering the 
a |8 Ta d«d grain to the customer, who mustaccept it, because the roles of the board 
oi trade will allow the elevator to deliver such grain as long as it passes what is 
Known as ‘contract grade,' which is oommonly known as ‘skin grade,’ or the 
lowest possible grade of that number or grade, while it is generally known that 
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the value of the highest and beet grade to the lowest point of the same grade is 
often a difference of from 1 to 2 cents per bushel. The profit to the mixer is often 
greater per bushel for mixing than the profit of the farmer whp spent a year’s toil 
to produce the pain. 

“The same elevators, becoming traffickers in the products of their customers, 
are enabled to sell futures to such an enormous extent that they can sell millions 
of bushels of ‘ wind’ and charge the regular fixed charges of storage and commis¬ 
sion on stuff that never existed, and this is done in such vast volumes that the 
sales of * wind ’ in one day will amount to fully 600,000,000 bushels, or as much as 
the entire crop of this nation in one year. This amount is sold for 300 days of the 
year, and it is one of the greatest influences in destroying the value of farm 
products. 

“ Legislation along these lines that would prevent any combination to prevent 
restraint of commerce and trade would be a great boon to the farming commu¬ 
nity.” 

tj. (By Mr. Conuek.) When a cooperative elevator has been established, and the 
line elevator men bid higher for the grain, who receives the benefit?—A. Your 
question, as 1 understand it, is that when an elevator bids up the price of grain 
higher than the farmer’s elevator could pay, who will receive the benefit? 

Q. Yes, temporarily?—A. 1 am happy to announce that we honest grangers for 
once come in for benefit at that time. 

Q. A little while ago you said that the price of grain at your station is about 10 
cents lower than it is at St. Paul —A. At St. Paul and Minneapolis, usually. 

Q. Now, suppose the freight rate were cut in two, so that the total of charges 
for freight, commission, elevator charges, etc., between your local point and 
St. Paul were 5 cents instead of 10, would not the farmers temporarily get that 
benefit?—A. For probably a very short time they might temporarily be benefited, 
but as that wheat goes to its destination, which is Liverpool, then it comes into 
competition with the product of the wheat growers of the world, and then, in 
order to get an order, the American seller would offer part of his profit or margin 
that he held to get the order. The very instant that he did that the other com¬ 
petitors would come down. For a temporary and short duration we might possi¬ 
bly receive some benefit, but it would be so Binall that it would be impossible for 
us to see. Now, for instance, this 14 per cent that the Great Northern Railroad 

f ave us in the way of freight reduction went into existence on the liithdayof 
uly, 1893. We watched; f went myself in person and watched more particularly 
after that the price of wheat to see if the change in freight made any difference. 
To my astonishment I found that there was not any whatever. 

What did you make comparisons with?—A. I made comparisons upon the 
price paid for wheat the day before the reduction went into existence, and also 
made comparisons fora week later and a week earlier. 

Q. Did you make comparisons with the prices in Liverpool; that is, did you 
compare the difference between the prices on your farm or at your station and the 
Liverpool price to see whether that difference had decreased or whether it had 
remained the same?—A. Yes. I had made inquiries as far as 1 coold learn through 
the public press as to the foreign market ana away from my own station. 1 did 
look into that, and found there was no difference whatever. Of course the reduc¬ 
tion was small; 14 per cent on freights would probably not amount to quite 2 
cents a bushel. 

Q. Do the farmers generally in your section believe that a reductionof freight 
rates would not benefit them?—A. We do. Those that are connected with our 
organization do. We discuss this question thoroughly and ask questions the 
same as you people are asking me now; we ask questions of one another. Even 
when we are in Scandinavian settlements, where they do not speak the English 
language so very extensively and know more about their own language than 
about our language, they ask us to go away, and then they form themselves into 
a committee of the whole and discuss the question in their own language 
thoroughly, and then, coming to order again, they ask questions of ns. So I know 
that others believe the same as I believe, and would make the same statement to 
you as far as their language would permit them. But generally outside of our 
organization they have not come to this conclusion, but still believe that a redac¬ 
tion of freight goes to the farmer instead of going to the consumer. 

0. What is the attitude of the railroad men of your section—what is the atti¬ 
tude of Mr. Hill, for instance? Does he contend Wfore yonr organizations that 
freight rates would make no difference in the price of grain to the producer?— A. 
At the time he made that reduction he firmly believed that *Eat reduction 
went into the pockets of the farmer, every cent of it, but he changed his views, 
find believes with ns now that the farmer does not get the benefit of a redaction 
on wheat 
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Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Has he offered to carry your coal into yon for a less 
price?— A. I am very gorry to say he has not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon a law in Minnesota regulating the ware¬ 
houses?—A. I think we have a law regulating warehouses, but, like many other 
laws on our statute books, 1 am sorry to say it is a dead letter. 

Q. Does your law draw distinction between a public warehouse and private 
warehouse.'—A. 1 am not positive about that. I think the law regards all ware¬ 
houses that receive grain from the public—now, I won’t make this statement from 
a positive standpoint - but I am under the impression it looks upou them as public 
warehouses. 

y. Does your law permit the keeper of public warehouses to buy grain?—A. 
Yes; the law permits that. 

Q, Does the local buyer mix grain?—A. No; that is done at the terminal eleva¬ 
tors. That is where they do the mixing. The virgin soil produces virgin wheat, 
and our hard No. 1 wheat is worth more in the markets or the world, as it comes 
in its virginity from the soil, but the buyer in the foreign markets does not receive 
it, for the reason that the elevator men mix it at their terminal points, and there 
is a difference between the first part of the grain, which would grow full and 
which would 1 e known as No. 1, and the part that barely touches No. 1. There 
is quite a little difference between the two, and they take this grain and reduce 
this higher level to the lower grade in order that they can let it out of their ele¬ 
vator as simply a skin grade—simply to pass the grade. 

tj. Do you think the man who manages the terminal elevator shonld be per¬ 
mitted t> buy grain?—A. The man that manages the terminal e.evator, I think, 
should not be permitted to buy grain, and we will ask for legislation to that 
effect. I have another paper that covers that point. 

The witness here read the following paper: 


“ Conclusions. 

“In conclusion 1 would suggest the following remedies to relieve this condition, 
which, in brief, would be to extend our foreign markets into the oriental countries, 
where two-thirds of the inhabitants of the globe dwell and who are not our cus¬ 
tomers, nor do they to any great extent consume onr raw or manufactured prod¬ 
ucts. This is a first and necessary; effort we must make to secure these markets. 
As a further aid in carrying out this first proposition I would suggest the following 
attendant conditions that would be necessary to make the first proposition possi¬ 
ble and apply the other remedies to bring about conditions that would make the 
great industry of this nation prosperous: 

“Wemust see that onr merchant marine and commerce are restored bvthe 
building of American ships to carry our products to these new-found markets, 
and hold this trade when once secnred. As it is at present, we have nothing 
worthy of an American commerce, and are dependent on foreign nations to take 
our products to these markets in their ships, which may often be in competition 
with the products of their own countries, which naturally would place this nation 
at a great disadvantage in reaching out into this new territory and securing onr 
share of this trade and holding it when once secnred. 

” W e therefore favor subsidizing American built and operated ships, and of mak¬ 
ing two classes of compensation—one for the fast ship and one for the slow or 
freight shin. Pay the slow ship for the actual freight she carries to foreign mar¬ 
kets; pay double for the outward trip, but nothing for the return trip. Make the 
experiment for 10 years. If this aid produces new American bniit and operated 
them" WB 0411 exteiK * an< * ’ ncreR8e ^e compensation to a satisfactory point to keep 

‘ Another measure that we propose is to create a trade commission of 9 mem 
iits, of which agrlcnltnre shall have ;t members and labor at least 1, the balance 
to represent the transportation, manufacturing, and financial interests, to visit 
muse countries and devise ways and means by which we can increase and secure 
ihoir trade, etc. 

tho follow? in *' er * or development of the interests of agricnltnre I would suggest 

(i To ei| act legislation that will place terminal elevators under the control of the 
ami it by appointing an inspector to have charge of these pnblic warehouses 
;Ji' revent f“ e niizing of grain, and to prevent public warehousemen from 
,n business of trafficking in grain or using the commodities of their 
<■ uai?t? 6rB e o hrada in the open markets; also to prevent their keeping the better 
wbJi, their customers’ grain and delivering the poorest grades on contraot, 

“ Wn*i e ? eneral, y 80 P°° r "hat no one desires to take a delivery. 

b uesire a rigid execution of the law preventing railroads from granting 
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rebates to especially favored shippers, which system is used to strangle competition 
at local and terminal points to the detriment of the producing classes. 

“ We desire the abolition of what is known as trading in futures, as one of the 
greatest evils which have an influence in destroying the value of farm products. 

“ Wealso desire legislation that will abolish bucket shops and their peculiar and 
disastrous f orm of gambling as a destroyer of values. 

“We desire the abolition of the forecast crop reports by the Department of 
Agriculture as one of the most disastrous elements in destroying the value of 
farm products by the o.licial nature and extravagance of thesp reports, which very 
often are based on erroneous data. These reports can not be reliable or accurate 
until the thrashing machine has done the work and told the story. 

We approve increasing the annual appropriation lor the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to at least $10,000,000 to enable it to keep pace with the importance of the 
greatest industry of the country and the dignity of the nation. 

“We are unalterably opposed to the opening of the Nicaragua Canal and the 
paying out of immense sums by this nation to benefit our European competitors. 

“ We desire that an official inquiry of the cost of raisinga bushel of grain, pound 
of cotton, or pound of meat be taken up by the General Government, under direc¬ 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, as the first proposition that will be neces¬ 
sary in furnishing accurate and reliab e data upon which to propose remedies and 
enact laws that will give prosperity to the industry of agriculture." 

Q. (By Mr. Coniiicr.) Your people are opposed to the Nicaraguan Canal?— 
A. Yes; I have a paper here giving our reasons for it. 

The witness read as follows: 


Nicaragua Canal. 

“ The position which X take and the action which the Allied National Agricultural 
Associations of America have taken on this apparently popular measure, must 
sound like treason when compared to the almost unanimous and popular approval 
given to the scheme by the daily press of the nation. 

“ But 1 am not here to sa_v pleasant things, but to disturb the harmony of mis¬ 
guided approbation to one of tbe most far-reaching and disastrous schemes that 
was ever seriously pro[>osed, and which will have a tremendous and disastrous 
consequence to the prosperity of this nation if consummated. And when we set; 
what swift and tremendous strides it is making toward consummation, it is not 
surprising to learn the awak niug among the people to denounce and oppose it, 
when it is found that unless the most earnest and active efforts are made by the 
people to rise in popular demonstration against the scheme it will become a reality. 

*■ It is with shame and mortification as an American citizen that I view t'.ie situa¬ 
tion and position of the United States, in which it permits itself to become the 
cat’s paw of England or any other nation which is jealous of our increasing impor¬ 
tance as a world power. I see the awakening of those jealous nations to a realiza¬ 
tion of the immense opportunities and natural advantages which we possess in 
reaching out and securing an extension of oar export trade whioh will compel 
those countries that are now our only customers to pay higher prices for our 
food and textile products, which they must have. These new found markets will 
place this nation in active competition against European nations to displace their 
manufactured products and become perman nt customers of the peoples of the 
world, especially in the (Irient. 

“Owing to onr naturally favored condition as to situation and nearness to the 
oriental countries b/ several weeks’ voyage (at least to Japan and northern China, 
etc,),it seems almost incredible that onr statesmen and national officers could lie 
brought to tbe pitiable condition they present to the world in this game of diplo¬ 
macy. It is a mad scramble for advantage to secure the trade of 1 , 000 . 001 ),bW 
people and we are in the moBt favored position to secure it through ordinary 
business enterprise. Apparently they overlook onr advantage and become so 
infatuated with the sir n song of royal favor and approbation that they forget 
that they do not owe their allegiance to foreign courts and countries instead of the 
nation and people who elected them to look after their interests. , _ 

“ What does this scheme mean to the farmers and citi '.ens of this nation? by 
building this canal we at once place competing countries in a position to make a 
short cut across our bows and invade a commercial field which belongs to us now 
by every possible right of advantage. ., h 

“It reminds me of a number of rich neighbors living near.each other and wim 
teeming fields laden with all the fruits of a fertile soil and a bountiful Prow®"®*! 
who, in order to protect these fields from the ravages of roving herds of cattle tn 
would soon invade and destroy them, found it necessary to fence and guard well t. 
such invasions. Under these conditions a number of the smaller neighbors we 
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jealous of the rapidly growing wealth and prosperity of one of their nnmber who 
bad a field twice as large and more fertile than theira. They conspired together 
to rain him bv going to him and inviting him to banquet at their homes, giving 
him each distinctions and effusive compliments and attentions that they finally 
turned his head, causing him to actually believe that those canning chaps were in 
reality his best friends. When they got him to the point where he believed he 
was tne great factor in the development of the community they proposed to him 
that the best way to advance the prosperity of the commnnity was for him to 
remove the fence, build a gate in lieu thereof, and then leave the gate open so that 
their live stock could enter and enjoy the privileges of dividing up the products of 
his field. For the privilege of becoming closer neighbors and better friends they 
would continue to extend the same courtesies and attentions which he had enjoyed 
up to the present. Aye, even they would let him once in a while come within the 
charmed circle of royal favor. What would you think of a man that would actu¬ 
ally do such a thing? There are only two conclusions to come to—he would be 
either drunk or crazy. 

“What application has this illustration to the subject in question? Why, it has 
the most direct and important bearing on the case. Here we have the entire Pacific 
Ocean trade—a vast field to the west, teeming with millions of inhabitants.in Asia 
and South America, which is fenced in by the Western Continent from our compet¬ 
itors, who are not situated as advantageously as we are. whose ships of commerce 
are roaming the wide domain of the world to secure an existence. They see that 
with the few ships we have at present there is a vast field for the development of 
our commerce, and, fearing that development will drive them from their once 
exclusive field, they seek to accomplish through the channels of diplomacy 
and cunning what they can not achieve by open and legitimate business methods. 

“ The Secretary of State proposes that we, the American people, should actually 
assess ourselves $200,000,000 as a starter to build this canal, with the probability 
that it will reach $.j00,000,000. If the experience with like enterprises in the past 
is any guide we may consider ourselves safe if we get off with the last named 
amount. 

“Who do they intend shall pay for this tremendous undertaking? Why, of 
course the farmers of the country, as they pay fully 75 per cent of all the taxes. 
We will find ourselves occupying the position that the scholar did when he cnt 
the switch to whip himself. But we will have done it at the cost to our own 
resources of several hundred million dollars, and when done will allow every 
nation on the earth to reach out for the export trade which we can now enjoy. 
And the very intensity of the competition in this condition would enable onr cus¬ 
tomers to set such low prices on the products of the farm that it would destroy 
the possibility of ever making the industry of agriculture prosperous in any part 
of the world. 

“ If the canal must be built and will be built, with or without us, let those 
nations who will be benefited by it build it. In that event, whatever advantage 
can be secured to us as a result of opening the canal we can secure and enjoy 
without the necessity of paying for it. We must further remark that the locality 
of the proposed canal and the whole Central American territory is subject to earth¬ 
quakes, which, if a disturbance should occur, would destroy in a moment what 
required years to bnild and the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Therefore, under those circumstances, I would most e; rne-tly recommend that we 
should drop this entire canal matter as an American enterprise, as it would be a 
greatdamage to the interests of this nation besides leaving an immense debt on 
the people of the country for t ho benefit of other nations who are our competitors.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon spoke in a former paper of combinations among 
these elevator companies, and the injury thereby coming to the farmer. Have 
you had any personal experience of this nature yourself.'—A. No: my own per¬ 
sonal experience is limited on this subject, but it has been taught and discussed in 
onr societies, and while it is hard and impossible for us to condemn those people, 
it was commonly known that it has existed. Now, the fact of the matter is, it is 
almost impossible to get such evidence as would convict those fellows, for the 
ev !“ e ™e against them is such that we can not very well get at it. 

<qj. Then these statements made by yon are the result of conference with the 
organizations of farmers to which yon belong?—A. Yes. 

Q. More than of your personal experience?—A. Yes. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are the railroads or their officers interested in these 
elevators to any great extent?—A. I think thev are not to a very large extent; 
tnere are some of them interested, but I think they are’ not as a general thing 
interested. 

Q' When the price of freight was reduced to which you referred some time ago, 
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you say also that the spot price of grain followed it down. Now, was it or was it 
not the knowledge of the shippers that caused them to offer that much less for 
the grain? Why should you not have had that difference?—A. I believe the ship¬ 
pers at that time, with the small difference that there was at our place, understood 
that they received a temporary benefit for that small reduction at the time. 

V. It would be very easy, for instance, wheu the railroads put down the price, 
for the kuowing ones, if they were at all interested, to bid that much less for your 
grain, and they receive the benefit, the same as if the road had made no reduc¬ 
tion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Instead of the farmers getting it, would it not?—A. I know the farmers did 
not get it. 

Q. They did not get it?—A. They did not get it. 

Q. Somebody must have got it?—A. Somebody must have got it. 

y. That was the purchaser, no doubt?—A. Yes; the purchaser, no doubt. 

(j. (By Senator Kyle, ) You made some statements quite serious in nature in 
the paper, the third before the last. I think, in regard to combinations between 
elevator systems fixing the card price, etc., a uniform card price for the territory 
in the northwest and rebates to favored shippers, etc. Do you know of these 
matters of your own knowledge, or is it just a matter of common rumor among 
the people in that country?—A. I know to my own knowledge of one instance in 
Browns Valley where a party had received a rebate, but the check was sent to 
him in the form as labor, whereas he simply got it as a rebate. In other words, 
the check was for labor rendered when he bad done no labor. 


Q. What year was that?—A. That was the year before last. 

Q. It was since the adoption of the interstate commerce law. How was itpaid— 
in a check or in cash?—A. He got a check for it. He informed me that the party 
running the elevator had run the elevator for the combine, one of those old line 
elevators, and he said that he had got the check as a rebate: that is, running an inde¬ 
pendent elevator of his own, he got a rebate, and it was given him. he says, as a 
check for la! or rendered; whereas, he said, he performed no labor for that, and 
understood it was simply for a rebate. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your association erecting any elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they called fanners' elevators?—A. Farmers' elevat rs. 

(j. How many have you along the line of your road?—A. We have quite a few 
now in my own neighborhood. We have one in Browns Valley; we have in 
Beardsley one; we have in Chokio one; we have in Graceville one; we have in 
Ortonville one; and there are a couple more elevators near there. 

Q. In round numbers about how many have you?—A. In that vicinity in round 
numbers we have 10. But they are scattered all through; I do not know exactly 
the number—probably not over 150. 

y. Are they bnilt on private grounds or on the grounds of the railroad?—A. 
Usually on the ground of the railroad. 

y. Do the railroads give yon opportunities for building?—A. Yes; in some 
places they do. In some places they refuse. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Does not yonr law compel them to give you these privi¬ 
leges?—A. I think there is something on the statute books to that effect, but, as I 
hare said, they have many laws on the statute books that are dead letters. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) After you have your elevator in operation does the 
railroad give you every facility for shipping yonr grain that it gives to yonr com¬ 
petitors?—A. Yes. I take great pleasure in stating that so far theybave been 
generous and kind to us in giving us facilities, such as giving us cars—I think as 
many as we were entitled to. Sometimes there is a car famine, when all are 
nnable to get cars. Then, of course, while some of our people may think for that 
instant, not taking this famine business into acconnt, that they may probably not 
be eo favorable to us as they are to the old lines, I have been unable to find any¬ 
thing but kindness and generosity from those people. The fact of the matter is 
to some extent many of them seem to be in favor of encouraging ns. 

Q. Are yonr elevators located on one road only?—A. Ob, no; on several. 

Q. Could yon name the roads?—A. We have some elevators on the Milwaukee, 
some on the Great Northern, and some on the Northern Pacific; on several roads 


we have them. 

Q. When yon ship your grain to the terminal elevator, how are yon treated?-- 
A. We ship our grain from our elevators, so far, to commission men in St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. . 

Q. Do you have any trouble?—A. No; not very much. We have been favored 
enough so far. We have no very reasonable cause to complain. 

, Q. Do yon get the same freight rates that yonr competitors get?—A. That we 
are nnable to say. 
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Q. Have yon sufficient facts in mind to fora a conclusion in regard to it?—A. I 
think in some instances we do not have. 

Q. Do yon suppose that difference would make a profit to your competitors?— 
A. Yes; most undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you have the same rules at your elevator that your competitors have in 
regard to the length of time allowed to load cars and the kind of cars you receive?— 
A. I think generally about the same. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Do you have the same rules in regard to the grading of 
the grain?-A. I think so. 

Q The buyers at these local elevators, your own system, determine the grades?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the price to be paid?—A. Yes. 

q. These elevators are located in Minnesota and North and South Dakota?— 
A. Yes. 

q, Do they receive the card price each day?—A. They usually receive it oftener— 
three or four times a day. 

q, Where do they get the card price from?—A. They get it by wire from the 
commission men and dealers. 

q. Where is the terminal point?—A. We ship principally to Minneapolis and 
Duluth from our elevators. 

Q, And the commission men or commission houses to which you sell are gov¬ 
erned in the price to be paid by the general custom throughout the city; is that 
it?—A. Yes. 

q, In other words, the price paid by the elevators in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
is the price that is paid down?—A. Yes; 1 think that is about it. 

q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakkik.) Does your commission man have any trouble in 
regard to extra switching charges?—A. He of course goes through the same regu¬ 
lation as the rest. He does not have any complaint to make, 
q. Does your competitor ship to the terminal elevator?—A. Yes; as a rule, 
q. You ship now to the commission man?—A. Yes; our competitors have local 
elevators competing with ours at our local points, and also have terminal eleva¬ 
tors. That is the place where they get the biggest advantage. 

q. Do they give your commission man any trouble in handling your grain when 
it is received at the terminal point?- A. No; we do not have any complaint. 

q. Suppose the future is a uona fide sale of grain. Have you any objection to 
that?—A No; wo have no objection whatsoever to anything where the stuff itself 
is delivered. We have no objection whatsoever to a man buying wheat to be deliv¬ 
ered three, four, or five months from now provided the wheat is actually deliv¬ 
ered. What we object to is the selling of hundreds, thousands, millions of bushels 
of wheat where never a bushel changes hands. 

q. Does that affect the price?—A. Every bushel of wind wheat that is put on 
the market has a tendency to depreciate the price, because of the effect upon the 
other fellow on the other side of the water that buys our wheat, because of the 
immonse volumes of sales that be sees made and the immense volumes of wheat 
that are supposed to he in the elevators. It has a tendency to make him fear, and 
say, '■ Well, there is lots of wheat in America; we can get it; we do not need to 
bid the wheat up." 

q. The big grain dealers claim that when they have a surplus on hand and are 
compelled to carry it for a better market, the privilege of dealing in options and 
futures is to their benefit. What do’you know about that?—A. We have no objec¬ 
tion to them or anybody else buying or selling the real stuff. The only objection 
we have is to buying what is known as the wind wheat. A law should be enacted 
to prevent gambling or option dealing in grain. 

q. Suppose yon were a large grain dealer at Duluth and you had a surplus of 
Kraui. You can not sell it even in Liverpool, or your man or your agent can not 
sell it there, and you are compelled to ship it. Would not the selling of a future 
bean insurance against loss on that shipment of grain?—A. Yes; and provided 
that that sale took place at the given time the contract called for and the wheat 
wusexchanged, I thins that would be all right The fact of the matter Is, I think 
1 oebeve that it would be to the Interests of the farmers to have both the 
ouctet shops and the boards of trade stop selling options. Gambling in grain is 
detrimental to the interests of the farmer. 

(testimony dosed.) 
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Washington, D. C., January 10, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. A. W. PRATT: 

The commission qjet at 2.24 p. m., Senator Kyle presiding. At that time Mr. 
A. W. Pratt was sworn as a witness and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You may state your full name and post-office address.— 
A. A. W. Pratt. Aberdeen, S. Dak. » 

C^. What is your avocation now?—A. 1 suppose yon might say I am an agricul¬ 
turist, since I have retired from the grain business. 

Q. What was your former business?—A. I was general agent for the Empire 
Elevator Company of Minneapolis, but my headquarters were in Aberdeen! The 
headquarters of the company were in Minneapolis. 

Q. You represented the company as a traveling agent?—A. Yes. 

(J. So you are thoroughly conversant with the business of that company for a 
number of years?—A. Y'es. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the grain business?—A. More or less for 
20 years. 

Q. And during all this time in the State of Minnesota and the Dakotas?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the making up of the card price of 
wheat?—A. The price is made in Minneapolis, and telegrams aro sent to Aberdeen 
to the representative there, that is, Mr. .Jumper, and he sends out the prices on 
cards on the different grades of wheat. That is done in connection with tele¬ 
grams. If they can not get the card there in time, they send the telegram. Both 
are sent sometimes. 

Q. Who is it that makes up this card price?—A. It is done by a board in Minne¬ 
apolis—the Chambt r of Commerce— three or four men. 

Q. Ordinarily all these parties are engaged in the grain business, are they?—A, 
I think not; but in grain one way or another; Borne elevator men and some com¬ 
mission men that handle grain. 

Q. One member being a member of the chamber of commerce?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he appointed by the president of the chamber Of commerce?—A. I think 
the appointment is made through the committee. They have an executive com¬ 
mittee there and other and different committees, and I think it is done in that 
way—through a committee. 

Q. What have yon to say as to the make-up of the chamber of commerce ami 
the character of the men who compose it and its ru'es and by-laws?—A. It is made 
np of some of the best men in the business. Some are mill men. some are men that 
sell grain on samples and some on grade, and all kinds. 

Q. What can yon say as to their honesty and integrity in dealing with ship¬ 
pers?—A. Their rules aro very strict. 

Q. Upon what provocation can a man lose his seat in the chamber of com¬ 
merce?—A. Anything derogatory or anything nngentlemanly in the way of busi¬ 
ness; violating the mles. 

Q. If a man is a grain commission man, an.l is known to make false bills of 
lading or misrepresent goods shipped to him?—A. Yes; anything of that kind is 
subject to criticism, and generally an examination is had, and then it is taken 
before the whole board. 

Q. Von are acquainted with the other elevator companies, I presume. Do they 
expel members for unfair practices?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, if there is an attempt to deceive shippers in regard to the 
grading of grain and the inspection of grain, that would be sufficient cause for 
expulsion from the chamber?—A. Yes. I might say in connection with the cham¬ 
ber of commerce that mill men and commission men—in fact, business men <>t 
whatever nature—if they want to become members, are admitted by applying and 
going through the form of balloting. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) Is it an open chamber of commerce, where merchants 
as well as grain men and millers are initiated? Are the business men proper ot 
the city members of it?—A. Some of them; yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) And the membership of the elevator companies- t tie 
men who compose them are, I presume, members of the chamber of commerce, 
are they?—A. Yes. In order to do any business then they have to be. , 

Q. You were acquainted daring yonr residence’la Minneapolis and St. V atu 
with the other elevator companies? —A. Yes; to a large extent. . 

Q. Yon would have been aware of any combination as to thst fixing °[ P r A__ 
between these elevator companies bad there been each a combination or trust?— 

' A. Well, I have been pretty close to them and never saw anything of it. 
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Q. Have you ever heard the accusation made by farmers of the Northwest that 
there is an elevator trust?—A. I have. 

Q. What have you to sajr in regard to that?—A. I have never seen anything of 
it. I do not think there u any trust so far as the elevator men are concerned. 
You would not think there was when you see them go for each other and cut 
prices. 

a You think there is a rivalry, then, in a certain sense, between the companies?— 
A. Yes. Although the card may fix upon a certain price, we break it occasionally 

Q. Wherein does the competition consist? I do not think that has been brought 
out as fully as it might be.—A. For iustance, if we have men doing something or 
other and getting more than their share of the wheat, our instructions are to get 
our share of it 

Q. Is not that instruction frequently sent out?—A. It is done very often, and 
sometimes the market will be disturbed for a month or so, and we will pay a cent 
to 3 cents more than we are authorized to pay in Minneapolis. 

Q. Do some elevator c unpanies take great chances in regard to the grading of 
grain in order to get the grain?—A. There is no elevator company that can buy 
wheat in the country and keep its grade up and give inspection on the grain as it 
is bought. 

Q. The purchaser can not keep it up with the grade at which he buys it? Explain 
that in detail. A. In other words, we can not buy as close in the country as we 
have to sell. When we go to ship the grain we do not get the grade we buy it for. 

(^. Is that quite the universal custom?—A. It has been so for several years, but 
not always to thesame extent. Sometimes there is a great deal of wheat the char¬ 
acter of which it is pretty hard to decide. It is difficult to say whether it shall 
go as No. 1 or No. 3, and they will take the chances on No. 2, when in Minneapolis 
the wheat will not grade. 

y. Sometimes you will take the chances and grade No. 3 wheat as No. 2?—A. 
Yes; and sometimes they grade No. 2 as No. 1. 

Q. (By Mr, FAltquiUK.) You do that always with this fact in view—that the 
final grading is the Minneapolis grade?—A. We do not always pay attention to 
the Minneapolis grade. With the facilities in Minneapolis, with terminal eleva¬ 
tors, they can fix it a little better when they get it down there. You see, we buy 
the wheat in the dirt; it comes right from the machine, and there is a dockage of 
whatever in the judgment of the different buyers is proper, and the dirt is docked 
out. Some buyers, for the sake of getting the wheat, will not charge as much 
dockage as there is, really, in it; and there are different ways in which to create 
this feeling between buyers and disturb matters. 

,9’ ^ By i £ ena , t , or ^ YLE- 1 The criticism is often made that there is a combination 
Detween the railroad companies and the elevator companies, and that there is favor¬ 
itism shown to the elevator companies as against the individual shippers and the 
lariners elevators. Do you know anything about that;-A. No: I do not know 
anything about that at all. When the wheat is coming in lively the railroad 
companies are anxious to keep their rolling stock out of the way and not get a 

r!‘ <lf! ; r and 80D ? etmie s au elevator that can load the cars right up quick and 
start it off may get something of that kind, but not as a rule. 

i:: y , . * A,t Q;JHAH.) That is a matter of accommodation by the railroad 
\ T on take a farmer that wants to load his own wheat, for instance, 

„ ‘ to .‘ xi 2 days about it when you can load a car in 20 minutes, that cir¬ 
cumstance, of course, would come ip. ' 

ttm Senator Kyle. ) Have the railroad companies, in your opinion, accorded 
vai™ ", aI ™ $9 farmers who want to ship their own wheat?—A. The “ele- 
is “ n .w en .M* ve J uc k ed about the way the railroad companies use them. There 

o wl ? both ways, as far as that is concerned. 

Brain ? y ? n i? y a * to tlie farmers coming out better by shipping the 

shins h T J* a ! depemls on the quality of the wheat; the farmer that 

nea t polis a th a h t e ?L W i e l 0 ^ « *swheat going into Min- 


O Hiu ; it®' , “ vo m “a" 010 over a good many times. 

0 Thftv « e ! leva A or systems means for drying wheat?-A. Some have, 
but they wnn?<i^tl"° they , ca ? buy the damp wheat?-A. Yes; they can buy it, 
it as a rulT Th« tl> ? r 80ule ^ )d , y elae should buy it: they let the other fellow bake 
grade here , ia a good deal of wheat in Minneapolis that is not sold on 

Shed th«X 8a,n l le ' , There is wheat just off No. 1, but when the grade ia estaS 
tosomemPi&* nrn ifc ov< * and that is th0 of It. They have Sid the wheat 
capacity P® r haps, and it goes directly into the mill if the mill has 

capacity, and If not It is put into theelevator. That wheat is sold by sample, and 
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sometimes it will bring within a fraction as mnch as thongh it passed the grade. 
It is so with tiie lower grades of wheat. There are elevators in Minneapolis that 
do nothing else but buy this low grade of wheat and handle it with dryers. The 
regular elevator companies turn it over to them; sell it to them rather than put 
it in their own houses. 

Q. The farmer is Bate only when he knows that his wheat will paBS inspection?— 
A. Yes; when it is good No. 2 or No. 1 and perfect’y dry. In the early days of 
shipping we used to ship about 500 bushels in a car. Twenty-four thousand 
pounds was about the weight; now we put in 800 and 900 bushels of wheat. A 
cent or 2 cents difference each on a thousand bushels of whealt, you see what that 
means, and the fanner gets that in case be ships it. That would be $10 a car. 
The money in the elevator business is not all made in buying wheat in the country. 

Q. Where, in your judgment, is it made, then?—A. For instance. May wheat is 
3 cents above the present market. The elevator men buy the wheat and sell it 
for May and get what we call the clearing charges. They have the house room, 
storage, and can carry it. and that difference between the price of cash wheat and 
future wheat makes a little profit over and above the interest on the money. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) When they sell wheat in advance they sell subject to 
elevator charges, do they?—A. They will turn around and sell so much May 
wheat. It is not the actual wheat. They sell that May wheat and when the time 
comes around they sell the cash wheat to the other parties. 

Q. They have to pay the carrying charge on it just the samo as if it was the 
same wheat?—A. Oh, if it is their own house, I do not know. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle. ) How does the present method of marketing grain com¬ 
pare with the old custom of 25 or 30 or 40 years ago?—A. It is not changed par¬ 
ticularly. 

Q. Except that now the elev ator companies have their agents in the field?—A. 
When I was first in the wheat business Milwaukee was our market; we shipped 
to the commission houses in Milwaukee. Afterwards, for wheat from the South 
and Southwest, Chicago was the market and Minneapolis was our market. Of 
late years Minneapolis has become our market, whereas years ago it went to Mil¬ 
waukee, that being the principal market lor the West. 

Q. Was it not a custom 25 or 30 years ago for country buyers to buy up grain 
and ship it on their own responsibility to elevator companies?—A. A good many 
of them did. They would putup cheap houses along the track, and the merchants 
themselves would buy the wheat and ship it. The country people did not do very 
much of that business. 

Q. I would like to know something about the system of handling grain then.— 
A. It was done by sample. Now they take about 57 pounds No. 1, 58 pounds No. 
1, and so on down. In the country we buy by sample. A man that is handling 
wheat all the time can pick it up in his hands and tell, and it is not necessary to 
make any test whatever. 

Q. But complaint is sometimes made under the modern system.—A. Yes; they 
will test the grain for any farmer that wants hisgrain tested; but it is very seldom 
a fanner will ask to have the wheat tested. 

Q. I have heard of some cases where parties would have wheat graded No. 3, 
for instance, and would haul it to another town and have it tested, and it would 
go a grade higher, and they would get considerably more for it.—A. I think they 
did not do it by test, but by judgment. 

Q. Is it a matter of judgment on the part of theagentof the elevator cojnpany?- 
A. Yes. As I say, I am not in the elevator business at present, but I nave been 
when the elevator companies have come into contact with mills that haveelevators 
of their own alongside those of the grain men. The Watertown mill and others 
have elevators right alongside the elevator men buying for the Minneapolis 
market They are country millers who did not get enough at their own station, 
where the mill is. 

Q. What about the mixing of grain at terminal points? Do elevator companies 
get the advantage of the farmer in this way?—A. They help their grain by han¬ 
dling it .. , 

Q. The charge is sometimes made that they take l car of No. 1 and mix it with 3 
or 4 cars of No. 3 and make good No. 2 wheat. Do you know of that being done?— 
A. They do to some extent, but they do not do a great deal of it. They have to 
clean the shrunken wheat out of it to make it. . 

Q. It is all cleaned?—A. Oh, certainly; it all has to be cleaned, and if there is 
shrunken wheat in it, they have to take out the shrunken wheat and dirt 
Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Is the mixing done in the esse of home-milling wheat 
or export wheat?—A. The wheat which the mills will take without mixing they 
yilFsell to them, if they will take it in that way. It is mainly export wheat they 
mix. 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What can yon say about the possibility of shipping 
wheat direct to Europe?—A. There have been some schemers who thought they 
could shit) the original wheat and keep it separate, oar for car, until they got to 
Liverpool; but it is impossible. 

Q. Why is it impossible?—A. On account of the convenience in carrying it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is necessary to mix it on shipboard?—A. Itis mixed 
before it gets on the ship. It is generally shipped—the whole cargo—in bulk, and 
is mixed before it starts. 

O. Is the price of your wheat fixed at Minneapolis now?—A. Yes. 

(X And not at Liverpool?—A. Not at Liverpool. 

Q. You do not believe, therefore, that Liverpool fixes the price of wheat for the 
United States?—A. I am inclined to think it does to a large extent. 

q. (By Senator Kyle.) In other words, the surplus crop fixes the price of the 
wheat at home?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Phillips.) You mean to say the small surplus will fix the price of 
all the wheat in this country? Would the small amount that is shipped abroad, 
compared with what is consumed at home, fix the price of all our home wheat, do 
you think?—A. 1 think that Liverpool is a large factor in the price of wheat in 
the United States. You take the Argentine Republic and India, and those other 
wheat-producing countries, and whenever they begin to throw their wheat into 
Liverpool we have to come into contact with them. 

•X If you were to get. say, 5 or 10 cents a bushel reduotion in freight rates from 
your home market to New York, would yon not get the advantage of that when 
the wheat was sold in Europe?—A. As far as we people are concerned, we rely 
entirely upon Minneapolis. Now, if Liverpool advances you will find it will affect 
Chicago and either the Southern or Southwestern cities, and that affects Minne¬ 
apolis to a certain extent; but at the same time Minneapolis will be above Chicago 
simply upon the local trade and local demand. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) But you lielieve that a reduction in the freight rates 
would benefit you in the price at Liverpool, do you not?—A. 1 think so. 

As a reduction does in all commodities shipjied across the ocean?—A. Yes. 

U. The price of freight must necessarily be taken from the price of the com¬ 
modities sold in Liverpool?—A. Yes. 

U. (By Senator Kyle.) At what prhe can a farmer afford to raise wheat in the 
Northwest, on an average?-A. He ought not to get less than half a dollar. 

y. You think he can raise wheat at a profit selling at 50 cents a bushel?—A. I 
think so. 

0. (By Mr. Farvuhar.) Does not that depend on the number of bushels of 
wheat to tho acre?—A. Of course it does. 

Q-, (By Senator Kyle. ) Fifty cents an average right through?—A. Yes. They 
would not be getting rich at that price, but they can live out of it. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) If that was the average price for the last 10 years, it 
wou.d make a living rate for the farmer, would it?—A. Yes; it would give him a 
small margin. 

(By Senator Kyle.) Since your retirement from the elevator business you 
ave observed the condition of the farmers throughout our Northwestern country, 
n® X 0 ?, Dot/ — A. i es; and have been advised to go into diversified farming. 

= i 61118 al)(mt what some of your impressions of the conditions of the farm- 
taL'c a88eB a f 6, wapared with their former conditions-whether they are better 
“i, 0 . r *' URr y ; au ? lf why.—A. I think the farmers are feeling better and get- 

in betti^Ra' 1 * 1 « 0lng ^ ter J n ever >’ wa y- 1 think they are feeling better and are 
in Letter shape financially than they were. 

Kifwin" ™y ,w this?—A. They farm a little differently, a little better, and arediver- 
ing stocfot n fiCe.,rSs iU diff6rent direction8 - n ‘' x h>«it «P a Uttle aore.rais- 

Dlace’— L Harris.) Have you any milling in transit rates from your 

P Q We h a y e had, but being out of it at the present time, I could not Bay, 
Minneapolis is really your point of consumption?—A. Yes. 
railrnn,??J relght .u‘ lte8 lallen in the last 10 years?-A. Yes; and every time the 
prices are hlS r, ! t8 t,1B reduction goes into the producers' hands; that is. 

(j , n r * The lower the rate, the more the farmer gets for his products 

in vrnr FARyuHAR.) What terminal points do the buyers that buy wheat 
Duff n Z ti i m r „ eaoh '- A ' Minneapolis, principally. We ship sometimes to 

Q Then S y Milwaukee and Chicago buyers up there?-A. No. 

<3. In the 1 .« “ L yoUr p n lce i fa . 861 b y Minneapolis people, is it?-A Yes. 

competition a^al?^that*!wl!r, V 8 f' ) 6 S n Pp . y .2 f , graln upth u 8t section ' 18 ‘here any 
ac a11 that comes from Duluth buyers and others that want to mairy 
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foreign cargoes:—A. No. If the Dnlnth market is better than the Minneapolis 
market, as far as onr line is concerned, the wheat goes to Minneapolis, and scone 
cars follow right on to Dnluth. It saves their coming down hqye; the head of the 
firms at Minneapolis will order it up to Duluth; they can make a deal with the 
Duluth people any time. 

tj. So your farmers do not get any advantage in the competition of terminal 
points competing for this grain?—A. Well, we have the Great Northern road, 
local buyers on Mr. Hill's road, that buy for the Duluth market on that line. 
They very seldom send to Minneapolis, but send to Duluth. „ 

Q.’ (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you feel the benefit of that competition unless 
it remained for an appreciable length of time—that is, with the farmers?—A. No; 
that varies. If they want the wheat for some purpose in Duluth, and raise prices, 
wo let them have it. 

Q, But it goes through Minneapolis, and not direct from the farmer, as a rule?— 
A. No; it doesn't go direct from the farms unless the farmer will ship it up to 
Duluth, which he can do if he has facilities. 

Q. Suppose a farmer is not financially able to hold on to his grain; has be equal 
facilities for getting that grain to market?—A. Yes; he can load it right into the 
car. He has not the facilities, because he has to haul it and handle it by hand. He 
can not do it by machinery, as his elevator can. 

Q. You think there are no obstacles placed in the way of the farmer getting his 
grain to market by reason of his being an independent operator to that extent?— 
A. No. 

Q. In that connection will yon state to the commission something about the 
custom of sorting wheat in the elevators, and theexteht of the practice?—A. Well, 
a man puts in his wheat, and they give him a storage ticket of the cost, or he pays 
him the cash. 

C^. Can you tel! something about the storage charges of the elevators?—A. There 
is no charge for the first 15 days. Some buyers sometimes will forget the day 
it is put in and let it run a little longer than that, and he will get the storage 
maybe 30 days for nothing. 

Q. Is there an advantage to one person given by that lapse of memory?—A. I 
presume so; sometimes he gets into trouble. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When is the better time of the year to sell wheat?— 
A. My opinion is that early sales are the best: right from the muchine to the 
market. There are some farmers who lay wheat in, and if they want to carry 
wheat they will turnaround and put in 5,000 bushels of wheat. I myself decline 
to carry it ahead. Those who pursue that course then have the money to use; 
there is no shrinkage, no loss. 

Q. You think the good business farmer will sell his grain whpn it is ready for 
market?—A. Yes. The-e is no grain man on earth that can tell the future of 
grain, as far as my experience goes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) He is not compelled to sell in the fall?—A. No. 

Q. He can store it? Tell about the storage charges.—A. As I say, it-is stored 15 
days free, but after that 1 think the storage charge accumulates. It runs up until 
it accumulates to 4 cents a bushel, and there it stops. That was the old rule. 

Q. That is about one-half a cent a month?—A. Somewhere about half a cent a 
month. 

(By Mr. A. L.Harris.) Suppose the farmer has his own granary which is the 
best time to Bell?— A. I have tried it both ways, and I think I would sell right 
from the machine if I could. 

(j. What effect does the dealing in futures at option have upon the present 
prices, the spot price of wheat?—A. I do not think it has very much to do with it. 
It is guesswork at the best. You can think wheat is going up, and turn around 
and buy it, and yon will make a mistake; but I do not think the praotice governs 
the cash price. 

Q. Doesn’t it affect the spot-cash price?—A. The elevators, as I said, get a lot of 
wheat on band, and if the future wheat is high, they, not wanting to carry taut 
wheat themselves, turn around and sell, to be delivered in January. February. 
March, down into May, and that gives them a little profit; but as a rule the ele¬ 
vators themselves do not carry any wheat for speculation. It is simply to protect 
them on their purchases. . 

Q. Whac effect does what is called “wind" wheat have on the market?— A. ) 
do not think it has any effect on it. . 

G. (By Mr. Litchman, ) Did not the Leiter-Armour deal havasome effect on tne 
price of wheat?—A. It did, but not to the extent that it might have had, f r{ ®? *"‘ a 
fact that our people had been grading so loosely and paying the farmer so lib* - 
atlv on his wheat that we could not snip to Chicago and get a grade on our wheat. 
Q. There woe some advantage, however, was there not, to the farmer?—A. J® 8 ’ 
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they came tip near the margin and paid just what the wheat is worth, without any 
profit, of course; but they do not propose to pay out any morethan that. But, as I 
tell you, the Western people were hampered on that Letter deal, because we could 
not get the grain. It was tried, and the inspection was so rigid in Chicago we 
diopped down, and we could not get in on the deal that helped Mr. Leiter out. 

q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have your local elevator men money of their own 
to move your wheat crop?—A. Yes, to a large extent; we have to borrow some. 

Q. Do they realize quickly on it?—A. Oh, yes. We get money very reasonably. 
We do not have to pay but the current rates, generally. Wheat receipts are the 
best security with money loaners and capitalists. At one time there was any 
amount of Montreal money in Minneapolis for the wheat business. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How is it now?—A. There is some there. 

O. How is it in Duluth?—A. I presume it is the same way. 

Q. What was the reason the nanks of Montreal went in there—because the 
American banks did not have the money?—A. I suppose they had more money 
than they could handle at home. 

Q. But was it not practically an advantage to the farmers to get that cheap 
money?—A. 1 do not know—very indirectly. 

y. In other words, when the Canadian banks came in and took up that West¬ 
ern grain and moved it. was it not an advantage to the farmers?—A. Yes; it 
enabled the elevators, with the vast amount of money that there was at their dis¬ 
posal, to act, and it helped to continue business. Nobody was out of money, but 
all always had money to pay for everything, while if money was scarce and hard 
to get, they might have had to knock prices down and to have done something to 
stop receipts. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) At a cheap rate of interest the farmer can either sell 
his wheat in September or he has got his storage receipt and can hold out to 
June?—A. Oh, yes; he could get rid of his wheat some way, or get either storage 
certificates or something of that kind; of course he is not hampered altogether. 

Q. He would not in that condition of affairs be compelled to sell out his wheat 
for immediate necessities?—A. No; because lie could store the wheat and take 
receipts and give them to the bank. Onr bank is very glad to get these local wheat 
checks, and they put them in and borrow money to carry the wheat themselves. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, 1). C., January 17,1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. S. H. JUMPER, 

Pustnuutter at Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

The commission met at to.il.'i a. m,, Chairman Kyle presiding. At that time Mr. 
S. H. Jumper, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., was introduced as a witness and, being du.y 
sworn, testified as follows; 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) Please state your full name and address and occupa¬ 
tion?—A. S. H. Jumper, Aberdeen, S. Dak. My present occupation is postmaster 
and farmer. 

I have prepared two tables, one at them relating to the prices that have been 
paid to fanners for their wheat for the past 8 years, and I huvearranged the prices, 
averaging them monthly. This table might be used for North Dakota, and can be 
used for Minnesota by raising the figures for North Dakota Scents andfor Minne¬ 
sota about r> cents, because the average price in North Dakota is about 2 cents 
[''kher than the average prico in South Dakota, on account of being a little nearer 
the Minneapolis market and still nearer the Duluth market, which is usually about 
~m ents * 1 ’B her than the Minneapolis market. 

tj. These are the rates upon wheat at the initial point?—A. At the initial point; 
yes- The price in Minnesota paid to the farmers will average about 5 cents higher 
than that paid in Sonth Dakota, according to this table, because Minnesota lies 
?, U( “ near8r the markets and freight is very much less. Before presenting 
the table, I might tell yousomething about how tho price is made in the three States; 

i , F ice I speak of. now, that is paid at the different stations. After tho 
schedule between the different stations is once adjusted—and they are adjusted 
according to the difference in freight-the price atone station will be lower or 
« than at another station, according as the freight is higher or lower. 
«uwr that the prices are made by an advance or a reduction, never lessthan 1 
cent ’ although the market at the terminal points might advance or he reduced 
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one-halt a cent. Aa I understand it, there is a committee ot three at the chamber 
of commerce in Minneapolis one who represents the chamber of commerce—I 
think he is one who has no direct dealings with buying of wheat; another one 
is appointed from the elevator m n, and is particularly interested in the buying 
of wheat, and the third is appointed from the commission men, and, as I under¬ 
stand it, the commission men are rivals of the elevator men. A little after the 
adjournment of the Board of trade, or whenever trading is over, at 1.15 p. in., 
these three men get together at once in a little office they have in the chamber of 
commerce, where they have a clerk, and agree whether the price shall be advanced 
or reduced throughout Minnesota and the two Dakotas. If the price has advanced 
on the market that day 1 cent, their clerk immediately wires this advance into 
the country. The different lines of elevator men do not wire this to their own 
men; this clerk wires it. Now, I will illustrate how this is done by telling you 
how it is wired to our district. It is wired to Aberdeen, and Aberdeen is the 
center of a district about 20(1 miles east and west, and 185 miles north and south, 
taking in a large part of South Dakota and a small part of North Dakota; and 
this price then goes to this territory from Aberdeen, and is sent by a person there 
that they have employed at Aberdeen. I think that is an explanation of about 
the way the price is made. 

Q. Do you know who the party is that represents the chamber of commerce?— 
A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether he is a grain man or not?—A. I have understood he 
is not. Probably he is a speculator. There are a great many members of the 
chamber of commerce who do not have anything to do with the elevator lines and 
are not commission men. 

Q. Is it a speculator in wind wheat that represents the chamber?—A. Yes. 

Q. The question arises how much the wind wheat has to do in regulating the 
card price?—A. The card price is always fixed by the priceon track at the close of 
the market—by the wheat on track. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that fixed by the price at which the wheat sells dur¬ 
ing the day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if the wind wheat should carry up the price during the day, the wheat 
on track would get the benefit of it?—A. Yes; wind wheat has much to do with 
the actual price of the wheat on track and the price paid to the farmers. 

Q. If, during the day, the speculation should carry up the price of wind wheat 
on the market, what would be the effect on track wheat?—A. I think wheat on 
track would advance jut the same. 

Q. You think it would be advanced;-A. I do think it is advanced by the price 
of wind wheat. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The wind wheat is future wheat, is it not?—A 
Always. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the man that represents the chamber of commerce 
appointed or elected?—A. I guess he is appointed by the president of the chamber 
of commerce. I do not think this committee have so very much power, because 
the grain men wish them to keep the price at just about such a margin between 
the selling price and the price they pay; that is, they endeavor to have the price 
paid to the farmers about 3 cents plus the freight less than the cash price on track 
in Minneapolis; and I have noticed for 10 years that invariably when there is an 
advance or a cent, and sometimes when there is an advance of half a cent, if the 
margin is a little to > large, they will advance our market a lull cent. , We will 
gay, if there was a reduction of a half cent and the margin was a little too narrow 
tiie day before, they will reduce it a cent. 

14 . (By Senator Kyle. ) What has been your observation in regard to these mar¬ 
gins for a number of years? Are they operating on a smaller margin than for¬ 
merly?—A. No; the margin will vary from year to year as the grade of the wheat 
is better. This year the margin is larger than usual, because the wheat is very 
poor, and the No. 2 wheat wul mostly grade No. 3 when it gets into the market 
this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is that due to?— A. Due to getting wet after being 
harvested. It was a wet fall, and the wheat was badly damaged, 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it true that the wheat was spoiled and dumped into 
the elevators, so that the elevator men do not want to take the chance?—A. No; « 
the crop is first-class, good wheat, the margin is sometimes a good deal less. 

< 4 . (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the amount of that margin?—A It will aver¬ 
age about 3 cents, and it is the endeavor of the elevator men to keep the margin ai 
about 3 cents. ' # . 

I have prepared this table from records that I have in my office at Aberdeen, 
commencing with the first of August, 1893, and running down by years. lb®’® 
commenced with the first of August because that is the commencement 01 on 
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crop season. The new wheat commences to move in August, and if yon average 
it through that year yon have the average of the price of that crop. It runs into 
part of two years. 

The price paid August, 1893, was 39 cents. September, 1893, the average was 46 
cents. October, 1898, 44 cents. November. 1893 , 43 cents. December, 1893, 44 
cents. 

January, 1894,44 cents. February, 1894,42 cents. March. 1894,44 cents. April, 
1894,47 cents. May, 1894. 45 cents. June. 1894,44 cents. July, 1894,42 cents. I 
would like right now to add a little something here to my remarks I made before. 
[ have prepared this table on the price of No. 2 Northern, as our crop will aver¬ 
age about No. 2, taking the No. 1 and the No. 3 and the rejected and bringing them 
together. It will average about No. 2. The average for the year was 434 cents. 
The average for 8 months, that is, from August to February 1, as nearly all the 
crop is sold by that time, is 43 cents. Commencing with August 1, 1894: August, 
40 cents. September. 1894, 40 cents. October, 1894, 41 cents. November, 1894,44 
cents. December, 1894,43 cents. 

to'95.—January, 1895,43 cents. February, 1895,42 cents. March, 1895, 44 cents. 
April, 1895, 44 cents. May, 1895, 56 cents. June, 1895, 61 cents. July, 1895, 50 
cents. The total average for the year is 46 cents and for the first 6 mouths, 42 
cents. The principal part of the crop, of course, is sold in the first 0 months. 

August. 1895, 46 cents. September, 1895. 38 cents. October, 1895, 40 
cents. November. 1895, 38 cents. December, 1895, 39 cents. January, 1898, 40 
cents. February, 1896,46 cents. March, 1896,45cents. April. 1896,46cents. May, 
1896,44 cents. June, 1896,45 cents. July, 1896,40 cents; making the average for 
the year 48} cents and for the first 6 months 40 cents. 

isvni-t'7. —August, 1890, 39 cents. September, 1896, 43 cents. October, 1896, 51 
cents. November, 1896, 62 cents. December, 1896, 03 cents. January, 1897, 61 
cents. February, 1897,57 cents. March, 1897,56cents. April. 1897,55cents. May, 
1897.57 cents. June. 1897.55 cents. July. 1897,59 cents; making an average for 
the year of 55 cents and for the first 6 months of 53 cents. 

lsit7-9S. —August, 1897, 73 cents. September, 1897. 72 cents. October, 1897,73 
cents, November, 1897, 72 cents. December, 1897. 76 cents. January. 1898, 76 
rents. February, 1898,81 cents. March, 1898,79cents. April, 1898,88cents. May, 
|898,$1.21. June, 1898,80 cents. July. 1898,70 cents; making the average for the 
year 80.1 cents and for the first 6 months 74 cents. 

tsus-k August, 1898. 55 cents. September, 1898, 47 cents. October, 1898,48 
cents. November, 1898. 48 cents. December, 1898, 49 cents. Jannary, 1899, 55 
cents. February. 1899.55cents. March. 1899,53cents. April. 1899,55cents. May, 
1899.56 cents. .1 nne, 1899,58 cents. .1 uly, 1899.54 cents. Average for the year 58 
cents and for the first 6 months 50 cents. 

lS'.Hi-V.HH), —August, 1899.54 cents. September. 1899.53 rents. October. 1899,58 
cents. November, 1899, 49 cents. December, 1899, 48 cents. Jannary, 1900, 49 
cents. February, 1900,SOcents. March. 1900.50 cents. April, 1900.51 cents. May, 
1900,51 cents. June, 1900,60cents. July.1900,62 cents; making theaverage for 
the year 581 cents and for the first 6 months 51 cents. 

Km,— August, 1909, 59 cents. September, 1900, 52 cents. October, 1900, 59 
cents. November, 1900,57 cents. December, 1900, 53 cents; making an average 
for the 5 months of 58 cents. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Nowreadthe yearly averages right through from 1898.— 
A. The crop of 1893 was sold for 43} cents; of 1894, for 46 cents; of 1895, for 42} 
cents; of 1816, for 55 cents: of 1897, for 80} cents; of 1898, for 53 cents; of 1899, for 
52}cents, and of 1900, for 58 cents. 

Q- (By Mr. Lttcuman.) How do those prices compare with the futures or 
speculative prices on the wheat exchange or chamber of commerce?—A. The price 
of wheat on track in Minneapolis is usually from 1 to 8 cents less than the distant 
future. At the present time the price of wheat on the track is 1} cents less than 
the May price in Minneapolis, Sometimes, when there is a good market, what 
you call a scarcity of wheat, the cash price in Minneapolis will be higher at thi* 
of the year than the May price, 

y. The reason why I asked the question was to see whether the speculative 
price in any way benefited the farmer by indirectly raising the price paid for 
track wheat. A. The cash price on track keeps about the same distance from the 
lutnres during the season. 

*3;’ (By Senator Kyle.) Have you material bearing upon the cost of production 
or this wheat?—A. Yes. The second table that I have prepared, ana it is from 
actual records that I have in my office, relates to the cost per acre to raise wheat 
® n “ P'arket the same; and I wish to say that these prices will vary quite a little 
and they will be quite a little less than the prices given by Mr. Moran, of Minne¬ 
sota, as we base our prices on wheat headed and put in the stack, while he baaed 
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his prices on wheat cut by the binder, then shocked, and then stacked, and thrashed 
from the staok. which is quite a little more expensive, possibly $1.25 an acre more. 
Then in his average he has figured interest on the value of the_fann, which I have 
not. I have made mine up commencing with the preparing of the ground and 
ending with the wheat at the elevator, figuring nothing for Interest on the valne 
of the property. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle ) Allowing the ordinary cost of help?—A. Ordinary good 
wages: such wages as I actually paid during those years and the average that 
was paid. In 1898 the average cost of wheat production was $1.45 per acre. The 
average yield per acre was 8 5 bushels. The amount par bushel the crop sold for— 
thatis, the average, according to the table—was 43 cents. The value of the wheat 
per acre was, therefore, $8.66, The profit was 21 cents that year per acre. The 
total prodnction in bushels was 21.580.000. The value in dollars was $8,823,800. 
The margin taken by elevators buying wheat, with Minneapolis or Duluth as the 
market, was 8.3 cents Th it is the in trgin less the freight. 

1U94 .—'The cost of prodnction was $i 85. The ave age yield per here was 6.6 
bushels. The amount per bushel the crop so d for was 42 cents. The value of the 
wheat per acre was 58.16. A loss of 49 cents. The total production that year 
was 15.980,000 bushels. Value in dollars, $6,690,800. The margin taken by the 
elevators was 3.4 cents. The crop was very poor that year, and that accounts for 
the large margin that the elevators took. 

AW.;.—Cost per acre. $8.80. Average yield per acre. 12 bushels. Sold for to 
cents. Value of wheat per acre, $4.80. Profit of $1 per acre. Total prodnction 
in bushels.29,200.000. Value in dollars. $11,704,000. Margin taken by elevators, 
3 cents. 


1996. —Cost per acre. $3.90. Average yield per acre, 11.2 bushels. Price the 
wheat sold for, 53 cents. Value of wheat per acre. $4.93. Profit of $2.03. The 
crop was 27,580.000 bushels. Value in dollars, $14,617,000. Margin taken by the 
elevators, 3.3 cents. That was a very good crop. The amount taken by the ele¬ 
vators will average more than the year before. 

IS!/!.— Cost per acre, $3.9,4. Average yield per acre, 8 bushels. Sold for 71 
cents. Valne of the wheat per acre, $5.92. A profit of $1.97. Total prodnction, 
21,440,000 bushels. Value in dollars, $15,865,000. Margin taken by elevators, 3 
cents. 

1999.— Cost per acre, $4.24. Average yield per acre, 12.4 bushels. Amount per 
bushel sold for, 50 cents. Valne per acre, $6.20. Profit of $1.95. Total produc¬ 
tion in bushels. 42,040,000. Value in dollars, $21,020,000. Margin taken byee- 
vators, 3.1 cents. 

1999.— Cost per acre. $3.90. Average yield per acre, 10.7 bushels. Sold for 51 
cents. Value per acre. $5.45. Profit, $1.45. Total production, 37,720,000. Value 
in dollars, $19,241,000. Three cents margin taken by the elevators. 

1900, —Cost per acre, $3.70. Average yield per acre, 6.9 bushels. Sold for 53 
cents. Value per acre, $4. Profit, 30 cents. Total production, 20,140,000 bushels. 
Value in dollars, $11,681,000. Margin taken by elevators, 3.4 cents. 

The average cost of production was $3.77. Average yield per acre. 9.5 bushels. 
Average amount per bushel crop sold for, 52 cents. Average value of wheat per 
acre. $4,84. Average profit for eight years, $1.05. Average production in bushels, 
20,830,000. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) On 160 acres what is the average amount raised by the 
farmers through our section of the country?—A. I should think it would bo 1,200 
or 1,250 bushels through our section. 

Q. About $275 clear profit on the wheat, allowing good wages for hands and 
teams?—A. Yes; these are figured on good wages, what yon would have to pay in 
oar section. The principal difference in these amounts is in the yield per acre. 
Of course, 12 bushels would cost more for threshing, but, on the average, the cost 
of putting it in and harvesting it is about the same. The prices are a little more 
the last 2 or 3 years, because wages were higher. , 

Q. Yon have allowed nothing for the wear and tear for machinery?—A. J 

have allowed 16 cents for taxes. That Is the only thing I allowed, except just 
what yon have to pay out. 

Q. I would like to know something about the condition of the farmer wno 
actually grows his wheat. This represents in the annual wheat crop alone a pront 
of $250 a year clear of all expenses, not allowing anything for wear and tear 01 
machinery, loss of horseflesh, and interest upon his land, 0: anything of tn*i 
kind. Have yon made allowance for the help rendered him by bis family?—A. y* 1 ' 
no. It is giving good wages for working the farm and pnttingen the crop; J ,,sl 
what yon would pay if you were hiring it done. _ . 

' Q. Exactly. What besides the wheat crop does the farmer raise?—A. He rms 
oats and barley for bis own use. and corn to sell. In the southern part of the »«• 
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they raise a great deal of corn to sell, and they have poultry and cows and raise 
some few cattle; hut I am speaking now of the little fanner who lives on a small 

W <S a (By^ l Mr. Litchman,) Do you notice any tendency to a diversification of 
crops?—A . Yes; there has been much for the last ten years. 

y, Growing more and im re so?—A. Yes; I do not know but what they are grow¬ 
ing just as much wheat, but they are getting more cattle and growing more corn. 

o. (By Senator Kyle. ) Is it your observation that the more wheat a man grows 
the poorer he gets, as is testified by two or three witnesses?—A. No, no. I can 
cite many farmers in Brown County, who have attended strictly to their farm and 
are what we call thrifty men, who have added to their farms more land, and have 
done it by raising wheat; but these men that I speak of have grown a great deal 
more wheat than the average. They are the ones who do good farming and raise 
large crops, while the average is brought down by the shift'ess fanner. 

q. in other words, there are a great many farmers throughout your section who 
almost every year produce 20bushels to the acre?—A. Yes; or at least thisaverage. 
Q. And some of them get as high as even 25 or 35 bushels?—A. Yes. 
y. What do you mean by shiftless farming?—A. The shiftless farmer is one who 
wifi putin his crop on the stubble, without even pulverizing it, and not plowing it 
once in 5 or (1 years. 

y. Simply dragging it in?—A. Dragging it in or scratching it in on the old stub¬ 
ble. Then the field will grow up partly to weeds, and in the fall he will perhaps 
harvest half of the acreage, and perhaps not any of it. That kind of farming is 
what cuts down the average. 

y. What percentage of the farming in the Dakotas is carried on in that man¬ 
ner? -A. Ten years ago 20 or 30 per cent, but those farmers have gone now. 

y, (By Mr. Litchman. ) The land has passed into the hands of the more thrifty 
class?—A. Yes; and there is less of it every year. In fact, those same persons are 
fanning better every year; they have more experience. 

y. (By Senator Kyle.) That kind of farming stilt has a very material effect in 
depreciating the average?—A. Yes; and another thing that lias a great deal to do 
with reducing the average is that a great deal of the land is owned by mortgage 
companies, and this is rented on shares, and the man who puts in a crop on 
another man's land never does it half as well as on his own land. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say *• owned by mortg; ge companies." How does 
the land get into their possession?—A. By foreclosure of mortgages. 

y. Do you know of instances where the original farmers have become tenant 
farmers by that process?—A. Many of them. 

y. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Are these native Americans—these shiftless and thrift¬ 
less farmers?—A. As many Americans as foreigners, 
y. Were they raised as farmers?—A. No; they are men who have come in from 
other States and taken up the farm land; some of them never were farmers. 

y. (By Senator Kyle). Usedtobedesignatedby theterm “stiff-hat "farmers?— 
A. Yes; or “sidewalk” farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How large a proportion of this land has gone into the 
hands of mortgage companies?—A. I should think a third of the land in onr sec¬ 
tion of the country. 

y. Will that estimate apply generally to South Dakota, or only to your immedi¬ 
ate section?—A. It will apply to the north half of South Dakota. 

y. Is one-sixth of the land of South Dakota owned by mortgage companies?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You might go a little more into detail, and state how a 
man settling first on his claim mortgaged it and then abandoned it- —A. I will illus¬ 
trate by saying that a good many farmers who had filed on a quarter section of 
land and then possibly had taken npapreemption.audof course gotthe title to this 
from the Government, undertook to extend their farms and purchased o.her lands 
by giving a mortgage on all they had, and during the time of the droughts and the 
low prices of wheat they had to lose some of their farms and so let one or two of 
them go on the mortgage. A good many of them still rent these farms. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, is there any opportunity for a person to purchase 
from these mortgage companies?—A. Yes; they are all on the market. They are 
»U listed with real estate men in Aberdeen and other towns and for sale at reason- 
ab.e prices, and are being purchased sometimes, and qnite often, by those who lost 
them. 

Q. Is there any partionlar section of the country at large represented by these 
and K 86 j 0om P an * es ^~A. I think they are largely in New England. New York, 

i Si J 1 *? 1 *' lere >s no disposition on the part of those companies to hold these 
lands?—A, No[ they are alUor sale. 
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Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Ia it not true, also, that a great many settlers come in 
ana prove up on land, make a mortgage to help prove np, and then desert the 
country?—A. Yes; they get as large a mortgage as possible and immediately desert 
and leave the land. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did not a great many preempt and prove up so as to 
make a mortgage and get as much as they could out of the preemption?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the proportion, should you say?—A. I do not think I could guess. 

Q. Was not the practice quite universal a few years ago?—A. It was. from 1883 
to 1886 , the time of the early settling of that part of the country. Many young 
men and many young ladies, not of course under age. came there and lived the (j 
months, or pretended to live on the claims, and got mortgages on them, and left 
and never came back. They never intended to live on them or own them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Did the Lombard investment Company have any 
investments in your country?—A. The Lombard Company had millions there in 
the eighties. 


0. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not also a fact that in the earlier days the farmers 
did not know how to handle their soil and therefore frequently made a failure?—A. 
Yes; they have learned by experience and understand the soil a good deal better. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Is there an advance in the condition of the farmer, 
an enlargement of his property, and increased satisfaction with farming?—A. The 
condition of the farmer has advanced every year for 4 or 5 or, I might say, 6 years, 
and is advancing now. The condition of the farmer is very good. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is it not true that 10 years ago it was quite the cust; in 
for the farmer to put all his eggs into one basl et, so to speak?—A. Yes. 

Q. And devote all his time simply to grain raising?—A. Yes; and. I might say, 3 
or 6 years ago many farmers packed up bag and baggage, as you might say, and 
went into the Province of Winnipeg and the northwestern Canadian possessions; 
but I think nearly all of them have come back again; they are satisfied with the 
country, and perfectly satisfied to remain where they are. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What do you say as to the grain-inspection laws of 
your State?—A. We have no inspection lav/s in South Dakota. The grain is 
inspected according to the laws of Minnesota, and that State has an inspection 
board. The chief inspector is appointed by the governor. 

Q. How do these laws protect the farmers?—A. Well, the grading of No. I 
wheat is according to its weight and the amount of hard wheat. 

Q. Perhaps you might specify now about No.2 and No. 3—the manner in which 
the grain is separated into those grades.—A. No. 1 must weigh 57 pounds to the 
bushel and contain a good portion of hard wheat in it. No. 2 must weigh 5.1 
pounds—between 56 and 57 pounds. No. 3 must weigh 54 pounds. This is spring 
wheat. We have no winter wheat. Then the other grades are according to 
conditions. 

Q. Who inspects the fanners’ grain at the initial point?—A. The buyer. 

Q. How long has this custom of inspection existed?—A. Since 1 have had any 
record of it; 10 or 12 years. 

Q. The farmer is compelled to accept the grading made by that inspection?—A. 
You might say yes. 

(j. What recourse has he got if he is dissatisfied?—A. He can go to the other 
elevators. 

Q. Is there a combine among the elevators?—A. No. 

Q. Yonsay, “the other elevators;'' what aretheother elevators, please?—A. In 
Brown Comity we have operating 12, what yon might call elevator companies, 
whose terminals and headquarters are in Minneapolis. 

Q. Can you give the names of the leading oues?—A. Yes. They are the Empire 
Elevator Company, the George C. Bagley Elevator Company, the Crown Elevator 
Company, the J. F. Whalen Elevator Company, the Victoria Elevator Company, 
the G. W. Van Dusen Elevator Company, the Marfield Elevator Company, the 
Atlas Elevator Company, etc. 

Q. Do these elevator companies operate throughout all this section of the coun¬ 
try, so far as you are aware?—A. Yes. , 

Q. Do they substantially cover the whole of the northern part of Soum 
Dakota?—A. Yes. . 

Q, If these elevators have an understanding, and (he price is fixed at one ele¬ 
vator, that price governs for the whole nnmber. does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In case the farmer ships his own grain, who grades at the terminal point.— 
A. The inspector at Minneapolis—the State Inspector. „ , 

Q. And he ia not in any way connected with the elevator people?— A. No; ne 
»appointed by the governor. . , 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Explain that point more in detail; tell how he Inspects.- 
A. On the arrival of tile wheat the agents of the inspector go along the trsm> 
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break the seal, and open the doors, and they have a lone stick that has six or eight 
little tin boxes on it, or little holes in the stick and little tin covers, and they ran 
this down into the grain clear to the bottom of the wheat, and then they torn a little 
knob and these little boxes in the stick fill. They then draw it up and open the 
little boxes, and by looking at them they can tell whether the shippers have pat a 
lot of bad wheat at the bottom or in the middle. If the wheat looks all alike as it 
passes under their eye they throw it into a box or bag. Then they have a weight 
test, a little copper kettle, as it is called, and they put the wheat in that and weigh 
it, marking on the card if it is No. 1 or No. 2. and if it is dirty. Of coarse they 
can tell that with their eye. If it is very dirty they take a pound off for dirt; if 
not very dirty, half a pound. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say the State inspector makes thegrade at the ter¬ 
minal point in case of shipment by the farmer. If the farmer is not satisfied with 
that grade, what recourse has he?—A. His commission man can call for a rein¬ 
spection. Then the inspectors go and perhaps take a little more pains with it. 
That is final. 

Q. Are the grains ever mi: ed at the terminal points in order to raise the grade 
of the poorest quality?—A. I do not know personally, but I think that is a way 
the elevator men have of making their money, because from personal observation, 
and knowing the expenses of the elevators and of operating one, I do not see how 
they can make very much money in the actual buying of wheat at the initial 
points. 

Q. Do you know if they are thus mixed at the initial point by the buyer?—A. 
Not very much; there is no chance of mixing at the initial point. 

q, (’an you tell what latitude is given to the grader? Is it left to his own per¬ 
sonal discretion?—A. No; I do not know anything about that. 

q. Does it not really come down to a matter of judgment on the part of the 
employee?—A. Entirely. 

q. Now, if he is desiring to please his employer, would he not rather side with 
him against the farmer?-A. Yes; I think he would. 

Q. If the elevator employee desires to please the owners of the elevator, the 
grading would be apt to be in their favor rather than in favor of the original 
seller of the grain, would it not?—A. Yes, it would naturally seem so; butitiB 
not true it may be strange—but the buyers try to please the fanners, because 
ihey want to get the most of the wheat. It is invariably the case that they try 
to please the farmer, and I have known of buyers being discharged by the elevator 
company because they favored the farmer too much. 

q. Perhaps it may be proper there to ask whether these thrifty farmers, to 
whom you referred a while ago. acquire a reputation by reason of their thrift for 
raising better grain than the usual grain, or does ihat come out in the inspection 
as to the grade of the grain?—A. They get a better price at the initial station. 

No elevator company and no buyer is bound to these prices. They invariably pay 
a cent more and sometimes a cent and a half more for a good quality of wheat 
than they will perhaps pay to a man who has a poorer quality. 

Q. You say you think there is no such thing as an elevator combine in your sec- . 
non?—A. I know there is not. 


y. Is there any consultation as to the fixing of the prices outside of this consul¬ 
tation or arrangement that you have referred to already at Minneapolis?—A. Only 
i\ elevator people agree that they will buy on about a :i cent margin. 

0. What railroad systems operate-through that section of the country?—A. The 
Uucago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern, the Great 
Nortl ern, the Northern Pacific, and the “Soo” Line. 

y. Do these elevator companies operate over all these lines, or does each eleva- 
w>r company select a different line of transportation?—A. You might say the 
umpire, the Bagley, the Crown, the Whalen, and the Victoria all ot»rate on the 
Milwaukee system, with the exception that the Bagley and the Empire operation 
the Northw te^* 16 ^ &n ® usen ant * t ^ le Marfield and the Atlas operate entirely on 

lmnni 8 any farming-out of territory among these elevators, so far as yon 
r“, . A - -No- On the Milwaukee system, at every station there are from 8 to 

® ev “t°rs owned by different companies. 

mnmoi i * a ™ ers compelled to patronize one or the other of these elevator 
mpanicsf—A. No; they can have a car and ship as they wish. 
tha ’ i y always get the same consideration from the railroad company that 
in rf C01 * 1 P i4I “ies receive?—A, Yes. I do not think you can find a farmer 
aa “ nt ? w * 10 foT 5 or 8 years has complained that he oould not get a ear 

** t5le elev ator could. * 

WMchvnn L 1 *? 81 ? companies pay the card prioe that is fixed at Minneapolis, to 
h you have already referred?—A. Sometimes they vary from it. lknowthat 
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at 5 important stations, one of them Aberdeen, during the whole of the last year, 
2 cents above the card price for the entire crop was paid. 

Q. Was that due to some special reason?—A. It was dug to the fact that the 
quality of the wheat around those stations was very much better than that at other 
stations, and they all wanted it. 

Q. The farmers have independent elevators in some cases?—A. At nearly every 
station in Brown County is an independent elevator or flat house owned and 
operated by independent buyers. 

Q. So far as you know, yon think there is no obstruction placed in the way 
of the successful operation and management of these independent elevators?— 
A. No. 

Q. You said that this prico card was sent from Minneapolis to some one person. 
Have you any objection to telling who that person is in your locality?—A. No; I 
am the person and have been for the last 10 years, and I furnish the prices to the 
independents and the mills and the lino companies all alike. Nobody is prohibited 
from having the price furnished. 

Q. When you have received that price, what is the processor distributing the infor¬ 
mation?—A. If the advice I get from Minneapolis is to distribute the price by wire, 
I immediately send by telegraph and telephone to the different stations or eleva¬ 
tors. These messages are followed on the evening mails by the card. Of course 
the telegram is either to reduce or to advance tho price t cent, or more, as the 
case may be. 

Q. Are there any individual shippers or grain men independent of the eleva¬ 
tors?—A. The arrangement is that I shall send this information to one of the buy¬ 
ers at each station, and that one is agreed upon by all the others at the station. 
That is done to save the expense of many telegrams. That buyer immediately 
notifies all the others. 

Q. Outside of these are there any individual shippers of grain that are not owners 
or controllers of elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is their means of obtaining the card price?—A. They get it in just the 
same way. They can obtain it by paying their share of expense at that station. 

Q. So far as you know, is there any disposition on the part of the elevator com¬ 
panies to “ bear '’ the price at certain seasons of the year? Have you seen any 
evidence of that tendency ?—A. No. 

(J. Do you think that is controlled at the terminal point, at Minneapolis?—A. I 
think it is controlled by this committee, and 11 hink that the understanding of the 
committee is that the margin shall be just altout the same the year round. 

Q. What percentage of the farmers are compelled to sell the grain within .! or 
4 months of the threshing time?—A. A large percentage. 

Q. Sixty per cent?—A. Yes, I should think so. Not more than that. There are 
a good many farmers who do not have facilities for storing it to amount to any¬ 
thing, and they haul directly to the elevators. 

Q. Is this speedy disposal due to the lack of storage room or to their pecuniary 
circnm-tain -es?— A. Both. 

Q. Then the card price, as a matter of course, would be lower generally during 
that 3 or 4 months, would it not?—A. I presume it might be; I think the average 
shows that. 

Q. Will yon go, now. into the privileges given to the farmers' elevators in your 
section?—A. If a number of fa mere wish to erect an elevator, they apply to the 
railroad company. They pay $5 gTonnd rent, jnst the same as the iine elevators 
do, and they pat up their elevator, and to all appearances operate it jnst the same 
as the line companies operate their elevators. 

Q. So far as you know, is there any obstruction placed in the way of these inde¬ 
pendent companies by tho railroads?—A. I do not know of tiny. 

Q. Is there a law in your State compelling lailroads to give these facilities to 
the independent elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea how long that law lias been in existence?—A. I think it 
has been 0 or 3 years. 

Q. Was not that law the result of the indisposition on the part of the railroads 
to give these facilities?—A. Yes. 

6. Then it is fair to pi esume there was at one time opposition on the part of the 
railroads?—A. Yes, . . 

Q. If the railroads had the disposition to favor the line elevators as against tne 
independents, the inclination still exists if the opportunity does not?—A. Yes; » 
should think so. . ., 

Q. And tbatconld be accomplished by discriminations and*ebates on freignj® 
as well as by a famine of cars and other devices known to the internal n»?b in vj: 
of railroad management?—A. There is a good deal of talk that some of the -*» 
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break the seal, and open the doors, and they have a lone stick that has six or eight 
little tin boxes on it, or little holes in the stick and little tin covers, and they ran 
this down into the grain clear to the bottom of the wheat, and then they torn a little 
knob and these little boxes in the stick fill. They then draw it up and open the 
little boxes, and by looking at them they can tell whether the shippers have pat a 
lot of bad wheat at the bottom or in the middle. If the wheat looks all alike as it 
passes under their eye they throw it into a box or bag. Then they have a weight 
test, a little copper kettle, as it is called, and they put the wheat in that and weigh 
it, marking on the card if it is No. 1 or No. 2. and if it is dirty. Of coarse they 
can tell that with their eye. If it is very dirty they take a pound off for dirt; if 
not very dirty, half a pound. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say the State inspector makes thegrade at the ter¬ 
minal point in case of shipment by the farmer. If the farmer is not satisfied with 
that grade, what recourse has he?—A. His commission man can call for a rein¬ 
spection. Then the inspectors go and perhaps take a little more pains with it. 
That is final. 

Q. Are the grains ever mi: ed at the terminal points in order to raise the grade 
of the poorest quality?—A. I do not know personally, but I think that is a way 
the elevator men have of making their money, because from personal observation, 
and knowing the expenses of the elevators and of operating one, I do not see how 
they can make very much money in the actual buying of wheat at the initial 
points. 

Q. Do you know if they are thus mixed at the initial point by the buyer?—A. 
Not very much; there is no chance of mixing at the initial point. 

q, (’an you tell what latitude is given to the grader? Is it left to his own per¬ 
sonal discretion?—A. No; I do not know anything about that. 

q. Does it not really come down to a matter of judgment on the part of the 
employee?—A. Entirely. 

q. Now, if he is desiring to please his employer, would he not rather side with 
him against the farmer?-A. Yes; I think he would. 

Q. If the elevator employee desires to please the owners of the elevator, the 
grading would be apt to be in their favor rather than in favor of the original 
seller of the grain, would it not?—A. Yes, it would naturally seem so; butitiB 
not true it may be strange—but the buyers try to please the fanners, because 
ihey want to get the most of the wheat. It is invariably the case that they try 
to please the farmer, and I have known of buyers being discharged by the elevator 
company because they favored the farmer too much. 

q. Perhaps it may be proper there to ask whether these thrifty farmers, to 
whom you referred a while ago. acquire a reputation by reason of their thrift for 
raising better grain than the usual grain, or does ihat come out in the inspection 
as to the grade of the grain?—A. They get a better price at the initial station. 

No elevator company and no buyer is bound to these prices. They invariably pay 
a cent more and sometimes a cent and a half more for a good quality of wheat 
than they will perhaps pay to a man who has a poorer quality. 

Q. You say you think there is no such thing as an elevator combine in your sec- . 
non?—A. I know there is not. 


y. Is there any consultation as to the fixing of the prices outside of this consul¬ 
tation or arrangement that you have referred to already at Minneapolis?—A. Only 
i\ elevator people agree that they will buy on about a :i cent margin. 

0. What railroad systems operate-through that section of the country?—A. The 
Uucago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern, the Great 
Nortl ern, the Northern Pacific, and the “Soo” Line. 

y. Do these elevator companies operate over all these lines, or does each eleva- 
w>r company select a different line of transportation?—A. You might say the 
umpire, the Bagley, the Crown, the Whalen, and the Victoria all ot»rate on the 
Milwaukee system, with the exception that the Bagley and the Empire operation 
the Northw te^* 16 ^ &n ® usen ant * t ^ le Marfield and the Atlas operate entirely on 

lmnni 8 any farming-out of territory among these elevators, so far as yon 
r“, . A - -No- On the Milwaukee system, at every station there are from 8 to 

® ev “t°rs owned by different companies. 

mnmoi i * a ™ ers compelled to patronize one or the other of these elevator 
mpanicsf—A. No; they can have a car and ship as they wish. 
tha ’ i y always get the same consideration from the railroad company that 
in rf C01 * 1 P i4I “ies receive?—A, Yes. I do not think you can find a farmer 
aa “ nt ? w * 10 foT 5 or 8 years has complained that he oould not get a ear 

** t5le elev ator could. * 

WMchvnn L 1 *? 81 ? companies pay the card prioe that is fixed at Minneapolis, to 
h you have already referred?—A. Sometimes they vary from it. lknowthat 
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will investigate some of these shipments you will find that the shipment happened 
to be made on a rising market, rerhaps daring the three days while the our was 
in transit the market advanced 2 or 3 cents. The shipper, of coarse, also got the 
margin which the elevators take, and got 5 or (i cents more than the card price, 
and if he had a particularly good grade of wheat and all of one kind he would get 
a cent higher, or possibly a cent and a half more, because some of them might 
want it for mixing purposes. But these instances are always reported in the 
papers. If somebody else shipped, or the same person, and happened to strike a 
fal intr market that incident would not get into the papers.'* 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) Is the percentage of your high-grade wheat large 
enough to make a difference to these independent shippers, or does the average of 
your wheat run into the ordinary grades?--A. The ordinary grades. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Hate you any further statement to make?—A. I 
had prepared some figures on the cost of running elevators. Some of the ques¬ 
tions, of course, have already b en asked and answered, but I will give the state¬ 
ment about as I had intended to do. 

Brown County, S. Dak.,is 3(1 miles wide and -18 miles long. The railway system 
in Brown County and the number of elevators at the stations is just about the 
same as throughout the three States of South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minne¬ 


sota. I presume it is an average for the three States. There are in this county 
20 railway stations where wheat is bought and shipped. At these stations are 45 
elevators, haiing a capacity of 12,000 to 15,000 bushels each, and 13 flat houses 
with a capacity of 3,000 to 5,000 each, and there are 3 flouring mills with large 
elevators attached. At two or three of the stations are special loading platforms. 
These platforms are erected for the farmers, and to them you drive up just as you 
drive to an elevator and unload into the car. At other stations they must load 
from the regular depot platform, or if the ground is level they drive right up to 
the side of the grain door. Th rty of these houses are owned and operated by 
what is called the line com] anies. and there are 12 different elevator companies 
operating in the county having headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Q. What do you mean by line companies?—A. I speak of a line company as the 
regular elevator companies v ho ha' e headquartei s outside of the State. We call 
them line companies. Twenty of the houses are owned and operated by inde¬ 
pendent parti s. If the crop is large, nearly all ot' these houses are opened; if the 
crop is only lair, not so many of them are opeued, and if the crop is poor, as it is 
this year, only about half of the houses are opened. In 139!) nearly all were opened, 
while in 1900 only a little over one-ha f of them were op ned. The elevatora each 
will hand e in a good season about 50.000 bushels of wheat during the 12 months. 
In talking with several of the elevator men about this estimate I had made, they 
all said it was too mm h; they said that several years ago, when there were not so 
many elevators, they would average that much, but not now. Handling this 
amount during 12 months, the labor and expense attached to the station will 
amount to 11 cents a bnsbel. This is figuring the pay of the man who operates 
the elevator and buys the wheat, the expense of elevating, and in a busy season 
a helper that he has to have. 

If an elevator company has a line of houses there should be added to the expenso 
account the cost, of maintaining an office at the terminal point, traveling expenses, 
insurance and taxes on the elevator, and interest on a certain amount ot money 
needed to operate such an elevator. This is without making allowance for depre¬ 
ciation and insurance on grain that is necessarily on hand and can not be shipped 
out, wh ch will add three-fourths of a cent per bushel to the elevator expense, 
making a total cost per bushel of 2 j cents. By grain necessarily on baud I mean 
that an elevator must have quite a little grain on hand all the time, because he may 
have 400 bushels of No. 1 wheat. 400 bushels of No. 2, and 400 of No. 3 —not 
enough of either one for a car. as a car carries about 700 bushels. If the same 
elevator handles 05,000 bushels, the expense should be figured a quarter of a cent 
less, or at the rate of 2 cents a bushel. If it handles 80,01)0 bushels the expense 
would be about 1 1 cents; if 100,000 hughe's, about 1J cents. If, us in a pour year, 
the hoase only handles 35,000 bushels, the expense will be increased a < nartor 
of a cent. Very few houses handle 100,000 bushels. When a crop is light, ana 
the amount to be handled is consequently small, the expenses can not be reduce® 
in proportion, because they have to pay just as much for a man, and if they 
e’evate with a horse they have to keep the horse jast the same. , 

Q. (By Mr. C. J, Harris.) Do these elevators clean wheat?— A, There are only 
two elevators among all these in Brown County that have cleajers. They are a 
Aberdeen. 

* I do not know that this is important, but elevat 
hand wheat to cover storage tickets outstanding; if 
the tickets were issued, at some other near-by poml. 


or companies always keep 
not at the same elevator whe 
A good many think that all th 
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stored wheat is shipped to the terminal points, but this is not the fact with ele¬ 
vator companies; they aim to keep it somewhere on their line. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L Harris.) Do your elevators accept wheat on storage?— A. 
Yes; it is quite a considerable source of profit to the elevator. 

y, What are the storage rates?—A. Storage rates for the first 15 days are free. 
They male a storage rate for 3 months and 15 days of 8 cents; after that the late is 
one half cent per month for the next 8 months, which would make the rate for 
fi months and 15 days 4( cents. For 0 months and 15 days it would he fi cents. 
They store wheat all the year round, and sometimes for 2 or 3 years. 

y. There is no selling point in the year?—A. Not necessarily; I know of wheat 
in some of the elevators on which tickets are out that are 2 or 3 years old. 

y. (By Mr. Fariji'iiar, ) You do not have to store wheat in a year of poor cron 
and low grade?—A. No. 

Q. Your low grade of wheat seeks a market as soon as possible?—A. Yes. 
y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the advantage of shipping a low grade of 
wheat?—A. The farmer has got to take his chances with the inspectors at Minne¬ 
apolis. I do not know as i know of any instances where farmers hare attempted 
to ship their low-grade wheat: they put that right on the market. While there is 
a card price for No. 3 wheat at the present time—it is 10 cents below No. 2—some 
farmers will get 5 or 0 cents higher Ilian the card price, because while it grades 
No. 8 it is a pretty good quality of wheat. That is true this year. Ordinarily the 
prices of Nos. 1, 2, and 8 are not far apart. 

y. From the standpoint of a business man and as a farmer, what is the best time, 
in your experience, to sell wheat?- A. Immediately after threshing; and I think 
the experience of every farmer will be that he gets the best price immediately if 
he can get lo the market first. 

y. What price should he receive 0 or 8 months thereafter if he keeps his wheat?— 
A. He ought to get 3 or 4 cen's advance. There is a loss by mice and rats, and 
thou there is the shrinkage in the warehouse or farm granary. 

y. There is some expense in putting it away and taking it out?—A. Yes. When 
I speak of rats. I refer to the rats in his own elevator. Of course, he gets a ticket 
when the grain is stored in another elevator, and there is then no loss of wheat 
to him. 


y. (By Mr. Ripley.) Dors the fact that lie gets at cket from the elevator mean 
that his particular grain is held, or its equivalent?—A. The equivalent. 

y. So it is at the option of the elevator man to hold that particular wheat or 
simply substitute other wheat lor it?—A. It is very seldom that a farmer asks for 
his wheat. The et vator comianies charge 2£ cents if the owner calls for his 
wheat. That is what they call delivery. 

y. You say it costs the farmer 21 cents to get the wheat out in any other way 
except for shipment along the line of the road?—A. Yes; they call that a storage 
fee. If you take it out you pay 2.1 cents. 

y. Can a farmer draw against that storage ticket? Will the local banks accept 
a storage ticket?—A. Yes; they will loan within 5 or 10 cents of the price of the 
wheat. If wheat is 50 cents, they will loan 10 cents if there is a steady market. 

y. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) What are tho wages for farm hands.—A. Farm 
wages in the country by the year, with board and lodging, are from $200 to $210. 

i hey are about 20 per cent higher than tlioy were 1 years ago. By the month 
they are about $20 for the 8 summer months, and from $8 to $10 for the 4 winter 
months. They are about $3 to $3.59 for harvest and about $1.50 for the haying 
season by the day. All these wages include board, and the hours, like all farm 
hours, are long. 

• Q' you anything that yon desire to state on your own motion?—A. There 
??? thing that the farmers complain of, and I think it is a just complaint, and 
mat is that the freight rates between points in South Dakota to Minneapolis are 
to o high in proportion to the rates for greater distances. For instance, 

ii i=i# o. e6u *‘* le ra *® *° Minneapolis is 10.2 cents per bushel, while to Chioago 
ciotl m Aberdeen to Minneapolis the distance is 280 mil s, and from Aber- 

' s miles. The rate for the last 400 m les is 6 cents, and 
r °f th e first 300 miles is 10.2. 

niov'of y Mr. Farquhar.) Does the car from Aberdeen go to Chicago without 
elevator or charnra?— A ° 


A. Never. 

of cars?—A. Our wheat is nearly all unloaded and sold 


' or change?- 

v* ..horeisyour_ o _ _____ 

farm n ® a l )0 *' 8 -because "the price there is about equal to ^the Chicago price. A 
bushel never 8lu P s trough to Chicago, because he would lose 2 or 8 cents per 

tion ,™?i i8 tbe wJ^Mitage to the railroad company in making the discrimina- 
tavor of Chicago and against Minneapolis?—A, The rate on wheat Is 2 
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cents per hundred between Minneapolis and Chicago; the rate on floor, I think, 
is 15 cents per hundred. 

y. (By Mr. Ripley.) What is the rate on wheat from Aberdeen to Duluth?— 
A. The rate to Chicago is 27 cents per hundred weight, or 18J cents a bushel; to 
Dnlnth it is 30 cents a hundred, or 13 een s a bushel; to Minneapolis it is IT cents 
per hundred, or 10,3 cents per bushel. It is 1.8 cents to Duluth more than to 
Minneapolis. 

0. Does any of the wheat from your section go to Duluth direct?—A. Yes. 

y. Not for milling, as at Minneapolis, but usually for transshipment by the 
lakes?—A. Yes. 

y. And for export?—A. And for export; yes. 

y. Is it possible to bill through to either a foreign port or to New York from 
Aberdeen, or must your bill of lading read to Duluth?—A. I think I could ship a 
car of wheat to New fork. 

Q. By way of Duluth?— A. I guess the charges would eat it all up. I do not 
know of any instance of the kind, because the difference in price between 
Minneapolis and New York is very much less than the freight. 

Q. Is not that true of Chicago?—A. It is true of Chicago. The price in Minne¬ 
apolis is more than the price in Chicago, taking the freight into consideration. 

Q. Is that due to local consumption by the mills in Minneapolis?—A. Yes. We 
never ship wheat to Chicago or Milwaukee, because Minneapolis and Duluth are 
much better markets, and we would lose 3 or ;i cents by shipping to Chicago. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) What have been tho rates of interest on mortgages 
within tho last 10 years in your section?—A. Ten years ago it was easy to get a 
10 per cent farm mortgage: now it is hard worktc get a 0 per cent farm mortgage. 

y. Have there been many transit rs from these loan companies and land associa¬ 
tions of lapsed farms that were foreclosed?—A. Mr. Lincoln, of the firm of Lincoln 
& Boyd, of Aberdeen, told me a few days ago, after he got out his January state¬ 
ment, that lie had sold 600 farms during tho past year. And he told me that his 
foreclosure account, while several years ago it would run $3,000 or$t,000, this year 
was less than $=J00—that is, profit on foreclosures. They arc practically foreclos¬ 
ing none now. 

Q. What does that land sell for now? What is the average price of that class 
of farms?—A. They will sell for from §60(1 to 81,000, while some that have been 
well farmed and well taken care of will sell for twice as much. 

y. Are many of your good farms changing hands now?—A. Yes. I sold a farm 
last September. 4 miles north of Aberdeen, of 820 acres, with very poor buildings, 
for $3,500, that 2 years ago I tried to sell for $2,000. That is a fair illustration. 

y. So farm lands have appreciated in your section?— A. In the last 3 years they 
have, considerably. 

Q. How great is the appeciation?— A. It has been 60 per cent. 

Q. What class of men are buying there now? Are they practical farmers or 
yonng men of your section?—A. Mostly farmers buying for their sons. Nowand 
then a farmer comes in from another State and buys a farm. 

Q. In yonr section are you able to mature Indian corn?—A. We mature a small 
grade of corn. It is smaller than the corn in Iowa, and we mature it nearly every 
year. 

Q. Are you successful with it?—A. Farmers are increasing their acreage every 
year. 

y. What is the reason you can notgointowinter-wheat raising?—A. Tt has been 
tried several times, but it kills out in the winter. 

Q. Is the killing due to the seasonal changi s, to yonr damp and frost?—A. Oar 
ground dries out. Unless it has a good deal of rain in the fall it will freeze ont dry 
on the top. I know of several farmers who have tried the winter wheat, but it is 
not a success. It does not come up in the spring. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., January 22, tool- 

TESTIMONY OF SB. D. E. SALMON, 

Chief of the Bureau of Animal Inrluetru, United Strife* Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding: At that time Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United Sfetes Departrnen 
of’Agriculture, appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as fol‘°''?- 
’ Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Give your name ana address and official position 
the Agricultural Department.—A. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Anim 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 
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Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon may state how long yon have been connected 
with the Bnreau of Animal Industry.—A. I have been connected with it since its 
formation, in 1884. 1 was appointed chief at that time. 

Q. Have you a paper which you desire to present to the commission?—A. Yes; 
I have prepared a statement covering the work in which I am engaged. I have 
first given a tabular statement to give an idea as to the work dividing it according 
to the objects of the Bureau of Animal Industry. I will put that in first, in order 
to give the plan of what I have to say, because I have made the statement as brief 
as possible. It is as follows: 

T1IK WORK OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

A. -Control of contagious diseases of animals in the United States. 

1. Eradication of pleuropneumonia (completed). 

2. Control of Texas fever. 

3. Control of sheep scab. 

B. —To prevent importation of contagion. 

1. Quarantine of Atlantic ports. 

2. Inspection and <|uarantine along Mexican and Canadian lwrders. 

8. Tuberculin tests of cattle in Great Britain and Canada. 

C. —To prevent exportation of contagion. 

1. Inspection of exported live stock. 

D. Moat inspection. 

1. Ante and post mortem inspection of interstate and export meat. 

2. Trichime inspection. 

E. —Investigation of diseases and remedies. 

1. Texas fever. 

2. Hog cholera. 

3. Sheep-scab dips. 

4. Tuberculosis. 

5. Rabies. 

6. Other contagious and noncontagious diseases, so far as facilities permit. 
I'.—Cooperation to prevent disease. 

1. Supplying tuberculin to State authorities. 

2. Supplying mullein to State authorities and to War Department. 

3. Blackleg vaccine. 

4. Enforcing Texas-fover quarantine line. 

G. -To aid exports: 

1. Trichimp inspection. 

2. Inspection of live animals for export. 

3. General inspection of meat for export. 

4. Inspection and control of cattlo fittings on steamers carrying animals 

for export. 

Experimental shipments of butter, choe.se, and eggs. 

H. — Collection of information: 

1. As to diseases. 

2. As to breeds, breeding, and feeding. 

3. As to the dairy industry. 

4. As to the condition of the.animai industry. 

Suggestions as to federal legislation. 

1. Requiring cleaning and disinfection of stock cars and stock yards when 
necessary. 

dernned^ 01 ' 2 * 11 *’ ^ )e P arl wen *' Agriculture to require proper disposition of con¬ 
i' m ore comprehensive penalty clause for shipping cond mned meat, 
u,'. 10 “'she regulations prohibiting.shipment of uninspected meat from State to 
state ami to foreign countries. 

for ov 4 0nz ’ n g ® s P®°ti° n end certification of pure, high-grade dairy products 
* ur export. 

o/reeefvir 8 tran8 P° rta *' on companies liable for violation of law when in hands 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHAT IS NEEDED IN THE WAY OF STATE WORK. 

tion oHrichin® 8 * 1 con * iro1 of Senders, tuberculosis, and rabies, and the eradica- 
2 ' Tbe destruction of the Texas fever tick. 
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3. Measures to insure the wholesomeness of the milk supply. 

4. Measures to guard the public against impure, adulterated, or renovated but¬ 
ter and tilled or adulterated cheese. 

5. Better local inspection of meats and the proper disposition of diseased meats. 

The witness continued to read as follows: 

“ It appears that I can best present the facts within my knowledge by a state¬ 
ment of the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in which I have been engaged 
for the past 16 years. I present herewith a summary in tabular form of this work. 
It is naturally divided into eight sections. 

A. 

“The first section has reference to the control of contagious diseases of animals 
in the United States. 

“1. The disease more particularly in view at the timo the Bureau was estab¬ 
lished was contagious pleuropneumonia of cattle, which was causing much 
anxiety among the stock raisers of the United States and had also interfered with 
our e ports of live cattle. This disease was stamped out by cooperation between 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the authorities of the various interested States. 
The woik was completed several years ago. 

“ 3. The disease next in importance, and to which attention was early directed, 
is Texas fever. The accompanying map shows the quarantine line which has been 
established to prevent the spread of this disiase.'' 

“The portion of the country south of this line is permanently infected with the 
Texas fever contagion. While the cattle in this area do not suffer to any consid¬ 
erable extent from the d sease, they carry the contagion with them when they are 
taken to other sections of the country , and in that manner produce fatal outbreaks. 
The <jnar ntino does not prevent the shipmentof cattle for slaughter at any season 
of the ye r providing this is by rail ana that proper precautions are taken when 
the animals are unloaded. The result of this inspection has been to almost entirely 
prevent outbreaks of Texas fever in the noniniectcd territory (that is. the terri¬ 
tory north of that line), and also to prevent its development among cattle en route 
to European markets. Cattle to lie sold to- grazing are allowed to be sli pped 
from the infected district during the months of November and December without 
restriction. 

“3. The third disease which the Bureau has undertaken to control is sheep Bcab. 
This disease, which is easily cured, has not been understood b.; sheep owners, and 
has been allowed to spread until it lias become one of the greatest obstacles to the 
prosperity of the sheep industry. Inspectors have been recently stationed in the 
Western States and Territories to prevent the shipmentof diseased animals, and 
where disease is found, to supervise the dipping of the sheep, so that they may be 
safely sent to market, inspection for this di- case is also maintained in the prin¬ 
cipal stock yards, and dipping p ants have been established so that diseased sheep 
may be treated before they are forwarded to other States. 

“To ind cate the amount of work done in this line I would state that during 
the quarantine season of 1809 the employ* es of this Bureau inspected and super¬ 
vised the movement of 1,0.")8,4tW cattle, and also supervised the disinfection of 
39,663 cars in which such infected cattle had been carried, For the control of 
sheep scab these inspectors examined 1,801,37!) sheep and supervised the dipping 
of 626,838. 

B. 


“1. In order to prevent the importation of contagion, animal quarantine stations 
have been established on the Atlantic coast, one for the port of Boston, one for the 
port of New York, and one for the port of Baltimore. Cattle from countries 
where pleuropneumonia has existed aro held in quarantine 90 days. Other rumi¬ 
nants and swine are ruarantined lor li days. 

“2. Inspection and quarantine stations have also been established a'oug the 
Mexican and Canadian borders. Animals are only quarantined a sufficient time 
for inspection, except in cases where they are found diseased. 

“ 8. Tuberculin tests are also required in order to guard against the importation 
of animals affected with tuberculosis. An inspector has recently been sent to 
Great Britain to make tuberculin te ts there, so that diseased animals may be 
rejected before shipment. The same action has been taken in regard to Canada.'' 

I would say we do this because unless the animals are tested on the other Side 
or before they come from Canada, we find so many diseased cattle that it is 
embarrassing to dispose of them. The law under which we are working prohibits 
the importation of diseased animals, and we are making tests on the other side, 
very much to the satisfaction of our stock raisers. 



668a— face page 742. 



Boundary line of the District infected with Splenetic or Southern Cattle Fever. 
Reduced from map published by United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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“ The animals from Mexico which were inspected during the last fiscal year 
were 80,829 head of cattle, 9,970 sheep, 44 swine, 4,133 goats, and 3 horses, making 
a total of 94,484. Those from Canada were 77,693 cattle, 209,373 sheep, 1,886 
horses, 1,092 swine, 6 goats, and 1 deer, making a total of 290,0.71. Theamimals 
imported from Europe were 379 cattle, 370 sheep, 2 swine, making a total of 751. 


C. 

‘ * To prevent the exportation of contagion, horses, cattle, and sheep are inspected 
before shipment. The catt.e are marked in the ear with a numbered tag and a 
record made of their origin. Homs are also marked with a tag, and certificates 
are issued as to the health: ulness of cattle and horses. On account of the exist- 
tence of Bheepscab and the general infection of stock yards and cars, it has been 
imposs.ble up to this time to issue certificates for sheep. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1900, 303,182 exported cattle were thus inspected, 73,4?6 sheep, 
and 37,080 horses. 

B. 

“Meat inspection has been established at the principal packinghouses to guard 
against the interstate and foreign shipment of diseased meat. 

“ 1. An inspection is made before the animals are slaughtered and again upon the 
carcasses at the tune they are being dressed. Tiie meat which is sound and whole¬ 
some is marked for identification and certified to in a c irdance with the law. In 
this line of work there were inspected in the last fiscal year 31,737,013 carcasses. 

“2. There is also maintained a mi roscopic inspection of pork for trichina!. 
This is applied only to pork for export to certain countries which require such an 
inspection. The greater part of such products goe ; to (iennany and France. The 
number of pounds of pork microscopically inspected which was oxported last year 
was 55.809,626. the trade 1 ist year having greatly declined. In previous years as 
much as 120,060,000 pounds of such pork have been exported in one year. 

K 

“Investigations of contagious diseases and remedies for the same have been con¬ 
ducted since the formation of the Bureau. 

“1. One of the principal lines of investigation was with reference to Texas fever, 
the nature of which was not at alt uuderstool at the time these investigations 
began. All of the mysteries in regard to Texas fever have been cleared up, and 
we are now able to control it very effectually. Not only is the dissemination of 
the contagion prevented by the regulations governing the shipment of cattle from 
the infected district, but by smtablo measures the particular species of tickswhich 
cause the disease is being eradicated in many sections and the contagion thus 
stamped out. It is also possible now to inoculate cattle needed in the Texas fever 
belt for breeding purposes be: ore they are shipped from the Northern States so that 
they will resist tin fever when exposed to it. There is one other lineof experimen¬ 
tation in regard to this disease which has been carried on quite hopefully, but so far 
without success; that is, tin application to the infected cattle of remedies for the 
destruction of the tick. If theso parasites could lie dostroyed before the cattle 
leave the infected area, there would bo no need of restrictions when such animals 
go to northorn markets. Unfortunately, this tick has been very resistant, and 
remedies s) far discovered which kill it injure the cattle so severely that their use 
is not practical. 

“2. Hog cholera has also been investigated for many years, being one of the 
most serious animal plagues which exist in the country. While much has been 
learned in regard to it, and certain measures have b am recommended which lessen 
its ravages somewhat, a practical and successful method of prevention for general 
use has not been discovered. It is a problem upon which our experts are still 
working. 

"8. In the control of sheep scab it very early became necessary to recommend 
dips which could be relied upon for curing the disease without injuring the ani¬ 
mals or those who performed i he dipping. Various investigations were therefore 
made in this direction, and two standard dips havo been adopted for use under the 
supervision of Bureau inspectors. 

“ 4. A number of investigations have also been made of tuberculosis. This dis¬ 
ease has become quitecommon among dairy and breeding cattle and in swine. In 
Europe tuliercn'osis is considered the most serious disease affecting the domesti¬ 
cated animals, and the one which causes the greatest losses. The bureau investi¬ 
gations have been made with the idea of determining, first, the prevalence of the 
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disease; secondly, the effect of tuberculin when used for its diagnosis, and thirdly, 
the infectiousness of dairy products, particularly milk and butter. 

‘ ‘ 5. The occurrence of an outbreak of rabies in the District of Columbia has led 
to some investigations to determine the extent of this disease in other parts of the 
country. These investigations show that rallies has become very common in the 
United States, and that it not only affects dogs, but a large number of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swineare bitten and die of it. Many persons are also bitten in 
the course of a year, a considerable number of whom contract the disease, 

“ 0. Various other diseases whi h are of importance from time to time have been 
reported to the Bureau and have been investigated. These investigations are con¬ 
tinually in progress and are press 'd forward as rapidly as the equipment and 
force of the Bureau will permit. 


K 


“The Bureau is also working to prevent disease by cooperation with State 
authorities and individual stock owners. 

*1. One means of doing this is to supply State authorities with tuberculin to be 
used in testing animals for tuberculosis. ' The tuberculin is manufactured in the 
laboratory of the Bureau and supplied free of expense for official use. It is a great 
aid to the State authorities in this work. 

“ 2. Madein, for the detect! in of glanders in horses, is supplied in the same man¬ 
ner both to State authorities and to the Federal War Department. 

“ During the past year 33,100 doses of tuberculin were thus supplied, and 10,722 
doses of mallein. 

“3. The Bureau has also been making vaccine for the disease known as blackleg 
of cattle. This is supplied directly 1 1 cattle owners in the districts affected with 
this malady. During the past fiscal year 1,078,130 doses of this vaccine were thus 
made and supplied. The loss of cattle from blackleg in infected herds averages 
over 10 per ceutof the young slock. The vaccine saves ail of such losses with the 
exception of about one-half of 1 per cent. Consequently, if a million doses of this 
vaccine were actually used by the stock owners, t he saving would amount to about 
100,000 head. 

“4. Where tho Texas-fever quarantine line crosses a State or Territory, as in the 
case of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, O tlahoma, Texas, and Cali¬ 
fornia, this line is maintained by cooperation between the State authorities and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. As the law esia dishing the Bureau makes the pen¬ 
alty apply to the shipment of animals from one State or Territory to another, the 
Federal authorities could only make a quarantine line corresponding with the 
boundary lines of States. This would cause a considerable hardship in many cases 
where a large section of a State is free from infection, and consequently an effort 
has been made to p ace the quarantine line on the boundary of the infected dis¬ 
trict and to have this line, where it crosses tho territory of a State, enforced by the 
authorities of that State. 


G. 

“The work of the Bureau to aid exportation of American animals and products 
may be divided into— 

"1. Tho trichine inspection; 

“ 2. The inspection of live animals for export; 

“ 3. The general inspection of meat for export ; 
to all of winch reference has boen made. 

“4. In addition to this work there is maintained an inspection and control of 
cattle fittings on steamers carrying animals for European markets. The strength, 
space, ventilation, width of alleys, etc., are prescribed, also the number of attend¬ 
ants which must be t iken to c ire for the animals en route. The effect of these 
regu'ati ms has been very marked, and has reduced the losses in the ocean carrying 
trade tremendously. At the time the regulations went into effect the insurance 
on exported cattle was about S per cent of their valuo. It is now considerably 
less than 1 per cent; and this difference represents about what has been saved to 
the exporters by properly controlling this trade. 

“ 5. Experimental shipments of butter, cheese, and eggs have also been made to 
markets where it was thought desirable to bring these products to the attention of 
consumers. Much has been done to create a demand for these American products, 
especially in Great Britain. Experimental shipments are. however, being made 
to other sections of the world. 
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H. 

“ In order to stimulate the various branches of animal industry and to improve 
prevailing methods, information is collected and distributed, in accordance with 
the law, in regard to various subjects, the most prominent topics being— 

“ 1. The nature and treatment of prevailing diseases; 

“2. The characteristics of various breeds of animals, and methods of breeding 
and feeding; 

“3. The condition of the dairy industry, and information as to improved 
methods; 

“4. Information as to the general condition of the animal industry. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 

“ It will be seen from this outline of the work of the Bureau that the Federal 
Government has gone into this field quite largely, and that what is now needed is 
not so much an extension of the work to new subjects, as the improvement and 
perfection of the work already undertaken. 

“What I would suggest in the way of Federal legislation is— 

“1. Authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to cause the cleaning and disin¬ 
fection of stock cars and stock yards whenever he considers such action necessary. 
Owing to the extension of our railroad system, the shipment of animals long dis- 
tan es, both to and from the farms, is common, and the routes of transportation 
become contaminated with contagion of various kinds, which affects the Btore 
stock that is purchased in the stock yards to be taken back to the farms and ranges 
for grating and feeding. Hog cholera, sheep scab, glanders, and other diseases 
are spread in this manner. The authority to cause the cleaning and disinfection 
of cars and stock yards is not clear, and it is only with considerable difficulty and 
delay that this is in many cases secured. Such authority would go far toward 
preventing the dissemination of contagion from one State or Territory to another. 

“ 2. The Department of Agriculture should be given specific authority to require 
the proper disposition of diseased meat. At present the law authorizes the inspec¬ 
tion of meat that is to be shipped from one State to another or to foreign coun¬ 
tries and the marking of that which is sound and wholesome, leaving the diseased 
meat to he disposed of locally as the abattoir managers may desire. If such dis¬ 
eased meat is allowed to pass beyond the authority of the Department inspectors 
it is impossible to prevent its being shipped to other States or being put upon the 
market for sale wherever it can be disposed of. It appears to me that if the 
federal Government has authority to inspect meat it has also the authority to 
require the proper disposition of that wh ch is condemned.’' 

I ought to say in further explanation that at present we make an agreement 
with the abattoir managers that they will dispose of this meat according to our 
regulations. We have no law which authorizes us to do that, but so far we have 
not been able to cover tho whole country with the inspection, and we simply say, 
“We will not put an inspector in your abattoir unless you agree to do this.” I 
think there should bo some law which would absolutely prevent tne selling of 
condemned meat, for when it gets on the market we have no way of knowing 
whether it stays in the State where the slaughtering is done or is shipped out. 
The fact is a short time ago we had a little conflict of authority with the Illinois 
State people about a steer that, was killed that had tuberculosis. Our inspector 
condemned it and their inspector passed it, nnd the State commission demanded 
that we should turn over the carcass to them to b > used locally. We asked for 
some definite evidence that t he meat was to he used locally in the Sta te of Illinois, 
and when'they investigated the matter they found it had been sold to a largecan- 
ning establishment in Chioago, and of course they could not say it was to be used 
in Illinois. It might h i used outside of the State, but that is the way those things 

f o. When you once let loose of diseased meat and it gets out of the inspector's 
ands it is liable to go anywhere. There is no way of keeping track of it. 

(Witness continues to read ) 

“8. I would also suggest a more comprehensive penally clause for shipping 
condemned meat. The following sections were drawn in accordance with this 
idea; 

‘•Site.-. That any person, company or corporation, owner or shipper of such 

products mentioned in section-, failing to so mark such products, or who 

marks such products falsely, or who falsely marks such produots as inspected in 
accordance with the law, or who falsely brands, claims, or publishes that snch 
produots have received inspection according to law, or who stamps, brands, or 
marks snch products with tne stamps, brands, or marks of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, obtained or used in a fraudulent manner, or otherwise than according 
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to the rales and regulations of said Bareau, or who shall forge, counterfeit, simu¬ 
late, imitate, falsely represent, or use without authority, or knowingly and wrong¬ 
fully alter, deface, or destroy any of the marks, stamps, or other devioes provided 
for in the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, of any such carcasses or 
their products, or who shall forge, counterfeit, simulate, imitate, falsely represent, 
or use without authority, or knowingly and wrongfully alter, deface, or destroy 
any certificate or stamp provided in said regulations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
one thousand do'lars, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the court." 

That is a little more comprehensive than our present penalty clause, and it was 
drawn up after several years' experience thsough which we found that some of 
these slaughterers are very ingenious in evading the law, and a great many of 
these, points were put in after the ways in which they succeeded in getting meat 
out had been noted. 

(Witness continued to read:) 

“ Sec. -. That it shall bo unlawful to transport from one State or Territory or 

the District of Columbia into any other State or Territory or the District of Colum¬ 
bia. or to deliver for transportation from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia into another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, the carcasses 
of any cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals, or the food products thereof, which 
have been examined in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and which on said examination have been condemned by the 
inspector making the same as unsound or diseased, and so marked. Any viola¬ 
tion of the provisions of this section shall be deemed a misdemeanor and punishable 
by fine not to exceed one thousand dollars. 

■■ Sec. -. That upon an examination of animals, carcasses, or parts of carcasses 

by the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry, said inspectors shall be 
authorized to condemn such as are found diseased or unfit for human food accord¬ 
ing to the rules and regulations of a lid Bureau, and, if necessary, to d istroy same 
or subject same to such treatment as will prevent the sale or use thereof for 
human food, and same shall be marked or tagged as condemned, and it shall be 
unlawful to remove the condemnation tag from condemned carcasses or parts of 
carcasses and offer said condemned meats as sound and wholesome, or to refuse to 
tank or properly dispose of condemned carcasses or parts of carcasses, or to remove 
same from tanks or other places in any manner not permitted, or otherwise fail 
or refuse to comply with the rules and regulations of said Bureau, and punishable 
by fine not to exceed one thousand dollars.’’ 

These I think are necessary to properly guard against the use of unwholesome 
and condemned meat. 

(Reading:) 

“ 4. In order to insure the inspection of all meat shipped in the interstate traffic, 
the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to make regulations prohibiting 
the shipment of uninspected meat from State to State or to foreign countries, in 
so far as he considers necessary to guard against the shipment of diseased products. 

“ 5. It is desirable that the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to 
inspect and certify pure, high-grade dairy products for export. Our butter and 
cheese trade has been greatly damaged by the shipment of adulterated or low- 
grade butter and filled cheese branded as pure, high-grade products. 

“0. Another point which is of some importance is that railroad companies, in 
the hands of receivers, uro not held liable for violation of the law prohibiting the 
shipment of diseased animals from one State to another. This is a point which 
needs correction.’' 

The present law says “ owner or manager of any railroad company,” and the 
Supreme Court held that that clause does not cover a receiver. 

(Witness continued to read:) 

“With these suggested changes, which are not very extensive, the Federal work 
for the assistance of the animal industry would lx> in excellent condition. 

WHAT IS NEEDED IN STATE WORK. 

“I thought of making an examination of the laws of the varions States with 
regard to the control of diseases, but i find these exist in such number and are so 
voluminous that it is impossible for me to make an abstract of them. What I 
state, therefore, is my impression from what I have observed of the condition of 
affairs in various parts of the country. 

“1. It appears to me that what is most needed in the way of State work is the 
thorough control and eradication of such disease^ a*’glanders, tuberculosis, and 
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rabies. These diseases affect not only animals, bnt are communicable to man 
causing in most cases fatal results. Trichin® are found in American pork in a 
larger proportion than in most other countries. It appears to be due to the prac¬ 
tice of allowing hogs to consume dead animals, such as rats, mice, and particu¬ 
larly hogs which have died of cholera. There is an impression in the hog-raising 
districts that the feeding of meat lessens the lossi s from cholera, and consequently 
iff cholera outbreaks it is quite common to encourage the hogs to consume the 
carcasses of the animals which die. If there is only 1 in a bunch infected with 
trichina*, this 1 is sufficient to infect the whole herd. The hogs which come to 
our markets are infected in the proportion of 2 per cent or more, and in some 
large lots of hogs we have found from 25 to 30 per cent with trichina 1 . This mat¬ 
ter is so important that there should be State laws prohibiting the feeding of the 
carcasses of dead animals to swine. 

“2. The destruction of the Texas fever tick in the district permanently infected 
with that disease is of great importance. When this tick is killed out the infec¬ 
tion disappears. It may l e destroyed cither by keeping cattle from any particular 
area for a year or two or by keeping the ticks all picked oil' the cattle or destroyed 
by var ous applications to the skin. It appears that the ticks must mature every 
year on cattle in order to perpetuate the species. In several counties of Virginia 
the ticks have disappeared through tlieeCect of a law requiring rattle to be fenced, 
in upon the premises where they are owned and prohibiting them from running 
at large. This matter is of great importance to the Southern States. 

“Measures to insure the wholesonieness of the milk supply are also a matter 
of great importance. In cities and towns this matter usually comes under the 
healt h authorities, but it is seldom they have the money or the authority to inspect 
the stables and the cows f, om which the milk comes. As the contagion of numer¬ 
ous diseases may be carried in milk, and still other diseases and digestive derange¬ 
ments may rt suit from contamination with filth and with various putrefactive 
bacteria, there should be some system which will insure clean stabhs. healthy 
cattle, and the proper handling of the milk. The in< rease of tuberculosis among 
dairy cows and the danger of conveying this disease to the consumer, and espe¬ 
cially to children, emphasizes the importance of looking after the milk supply. 
TWb. it appears to me. could lie most effectually done by a State board which 
applies uniform regulations to the dairies of the whole State. All measures 
enforced in this way should be well considered, conservative, and so formulated 
as not to be unduly burdensome to the cattle owners. Where it is necessary to 
eradicate a disease like tuberculosis, the owners of the cattle should be compen¬ 
sated for the animals condemned and desl royed. 

“4. There should also be more eilu ient measures to guard the public from being 
imposed upon by impure, adulterated, or renovated butter aud filled cheese. 
W idle these articles are not particularly dange ousto health, their sa'e as pure 
and high-grade goods injures the dairy industry and defrauds the consumer. 

“ 5- There should also he a better local inspection of meats and more efficient 
measures to secure the proper disposition of the meat from diseased animals. 
While the Federal inspection is applied to all meats slaughtered in the abattoirs 
whereit is established, the lawpeimitsthe local saleof the condemned meat. The 
Department of Agriculture has endeavored to guard against this by making an 
agreement with the operators of the abattoirs that they will abide by the regula¬ 
tions of the Department which require the condemned meat to be made into 
products unfit for food. While this agreement is, so far as we know, carried out, 
with possibly a few rare exceptions, it nevertheless remains true that if such meat 
is removed from the packing house and sold locally there is no penalty in the 
Federal law for the punishment of those who are guilty. The natural effect of 
the Federal inspection is to drive the diseased animals t > abattoirs which slaugh¬ 
ter for local consumption, and consequently much more diseased meat is put upon 
the market In cities where the Federal inspection is in operation than was the case 
before this inspe tion was commenced. There are very few, if any, cities which 
have a sufficient force of competent meat inspectors to protect their citizens from 
diseased and unwholesome products. 

‘ ‘ The vast inf! uence of animal diseases upon the welfare of those engaged in agri¬ 
culture, and, indeed, upon the country in general, is shown by the restrictions and 
prohibitions to which our foreign trade has been subjected'on account of them. 
In 1879 our cattle were prohibited from going inland in Great Britain for sale, 
and were confined to a few docks called “foreign animal wharves,” to be killed 
within 10 days, on account of the existence of contagious pleuro-pneuinonia in 
this country at that time. This order is thought to have reduced the value of 
every American steer exported not less than $5. As our exports have teen from 
100,000 to 400,000 bead per annum since that time, the enormous aggregate low is 
apparent. 
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In 1881, or soon thereafter, nearly every country on the continent of Furore 
prohibited American pork ior the alleged reason that it contained trichinae. This 
regulation was kept in force 10 years, ruining a great and growing trade and one 
which, despite our efforts, we have been able to only partially regain. 

“Still later our sheep have been required to be slaughtered at the foreign ani¬ 
mal wharves of Great Britain on account of the scab, which was continual v 
breaking out among export animals because of their being exposed in thestofek 
yards and cars of this country. Our live cattle and fresh beef have been exetudi d 
from Germany, Denmark, and Belgium, and our cattle from France, because of 
Texas fever in this country, which in rare instances was found in cattle landed 
on the other side. Onr entire live animal trade with Croat Britain was menai ed 
because of the sufferings of animals in transit which shocked the humane people 
of that country. The legislation antagonistic to this trade appears to have been 
abandoned because of our action in establishing regulations for the humane treat¬ 
ment of animals during the ocean voyage. Our live swine are excluded from 
most Euroj>eau countries on account of cholera. Our canned beef has been 
excluded from Germany because of the detrimental statements, it is said, which 
were made during or soon after the war with Spain. 

"Jn addition to these ] rohibitions and restrict ions on the ground of disease, onr 
export trade in butter and cheese with England has been greatly injured by the 
shipment of adulterated and renovated bitter and Hied cheese under representa- 
tions.that these were tirst-clasB dairy products. Canada, by supervising the manu¬ 
facture and indorsing these goods, has established a great trade and won the 
markets away from our own exporters. Some of our best dairy products are now 
finding their way to Great Britain by way of Canada and branded as Canadian 
goods. 

“Our farmers have suffered terrible ravages from disease, particularly hog 
cholera, sheep scab, and Texas fe er, but as compared with European stock raisers 
they have littie idea ot the devastat on which animal plagues may cause. Such 
exotic and destructive plagues as rinderpest, foot and-moutii disease, and pleuro¬ 
pneumonia have never spread over any considerable extent of this continent. 
Pleuro-pnieumonia was introduced here, but never fairly reached the channels of 
commerce, and was fortunately stamped out before it did much direct damage. 
Foot-and-mouth disease has Iteen introduced several times, but on every occasion 
was eradicated before it coveted much territory. Rinderpest has never reached 
our shores. In other countries rinderpest has at times almost exterminated the 
bovine population, leaving but a few animus out of each thousand. Since the 
animal quarantines were placed under the Bureau of Animal Industry all of these 
exotic contagious diseases have been excluded. 

“ We have in our herds, however, tuberculosis, a disease which affects all warm¬ 
blooded animals, and which is also the most f atal of human d seases. While it at 
present affects but a small percentage of our animals, it is undoubtedly 8] reading 
and ltecoming more common, except in States where proper regulations are in 
force. Herds are frequently found containing 80 to 00 percent of tuberculous 
animals, though the general average among daii y and breeding cattle is probably 
not over 5 iter cent, and among beef cattle it is still less. There are mot e beef car¬ 
casses condemned for tuberculosis than for any other cause, the number being 
4,11)4 for the last fiscal year. There were also 4,070 hog carcasses and 1.061 parte 
of carcasses condemned for the same disease. In some European countries nearly 
or quite hal f of the catt'e are tuberculous. ’ 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, t How often or how many of these suggestions for 
Federal legislation have heretofore been made public, or gone to Congress in the 
way of suggestion for legislation?—A. Those penalty clauses were in the bill 
introduced a or ;t years ago, but 1 do not know if it got to the public further than 
the announrenr nt that it was introduced and ordered printed. Those things do not 
usual y go very far. The other points, I think, have not been given to the public. 
I intended to draft a bill and have it introduced at f his session, but had so many 
other things to do that I have not done so. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to a better way to secure the enforce¬ 
ment of the State laws?—A. I do not know that I have. There are two difficul¬ 
ties in the States; one is to get money enough to do such things, and the other is 
to enforce the laws. While this is aGovernment by the people and for the benefit 
of the people, it is a fact that the nearer you get to the people the harder it is to 
enforce laws which bear upon the people in any section. Under the Federal law 
I can go into a State and do things easily which State authorities can not do at 
all. because the people in the State feel that the State authorities are subject to 
them more than the Federal authorities are. and if it is a case, for instance, of 
killing a glandered h< ne. the owner often will be ugly about it and will say, “ I 
will not allow it to be killed,” and very often the .authorities are obliged to go 
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into court, or have trouble with the man. The Bame is true in enforcing other 
laws. We have an example of it in most cities in regard to rabies—mad dogs. 
When the city authorities adopt an ordinance requiring dogs to be muz: led and 
kept up a sufficient time to get rid of the disease, you always find a large number 
of citizens who object to the ordinance and say it is not necessary; that it is cruelty 
to the dogs, and so on. and it can not be enforced. We had the same thing in this 
city last winter. Although our Commissioners are not so much subject to the 
people as the officers of other cities are, yet the public clamor here prevented 
the enforcement of regulations requiring dogs to bo muzzled, and as a result 
of that we have had rabies here since November a year ago. There has not 
been a month without rallies, and there has been—I forget just how many-but 
about thirty or forty people bitten in that time, most of them children, and they 
have been obliged to go off to other cities and take the Pasteur treatment, with 
an exjiense of a hundred or a hundred anu fifty dollars for the treatment, board, 
and other expenses while away from home, which is a very serious matter i o the 
people who are so unfortunate as to he bitten by a mail dog. The same principle 
l,o da good in the eradication of all diseases. 

New York, which is one of our strongest States, undertook to eradicate pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. General Patrick at that time was business man iger. They spent 
probably $100,0(10, and then stopped because the work was not popular; they 
could not finish it. That was in 1870 and 1880. The work was dropped and the 
disease spread again, and when I took it np under the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in about 1885 or 1880, there was .just as much pleuro pneumonia in the State of 
New York as there was before they began. The same was true in New Jersey. 
The State authorities undertook to stamp out pleuro pneumonia there and failed. 
It is only in instances where the disease is not very widespread in the State, and 
where it can be done without very much expenditure of time or money, and with¬ 
out much hardship or inconvenience to the citi ens. that the State authorities 
appear to he able to work efficiently in such matters. 

Q. Have the States, :.s a rule, provided any compensation for destroyed ani¬ 
mals?—A. Some of them have, and some have not. There is a great d.fference of 
procedure in the States, but the tendency is against compensation. The prece¬ 
dents among lawyers appear to ho opposed to giving compensation for diseased 
animals. In 1 he veterinary profession the tendency is to give compensation, 
because it has been found in all countries where they have tried to eradicate dis¬ 
eases that it was cheaper to give compensation, and have the stock owners with 
the authorities, than not to give compensation, and have it to the interest of every¬ 
body to conceal 1 ho contagious diseases. 

tj. But could not the State authorities, for lo. al diseases, such us glanders in 
horses, prevent the spread of disease more dies ply than to wait for Federal inter¬ 
ference?—A. The Federal Government lias not done anything in the^way of 
stamping out any disease except pleuropneumonia and slnep scab. We never 
have gone into Ktates, except in the pleuropneumonia work, and undertaken to 
condemn animals and kill them. It was then only in a great emergency, and we 
had the cooperation of the States to this extent: They made our men, in most 
cases, State inspectors as veil as Federal inspectors, the expenses being borne by 
the Federal Government. Quite a number of States passed special acts making 
the Bureau of Animal 1 nspectovs State inspectors, and giving them power to enter 
on premises, to ins, ect and condemn animals; but in those cases the States espe¬ 
cially stipulated that it should ho without expense to the State. 

Q. Have you ever tabulated the figures giving the loss annually from the death 
of animals on account of infectious disease?—A. No. It is impossible to do it, 
because no one knows what animals die of. Our statistical division sometimes 
attempts to give a statement of the loss of animals from disease, but they are 
unable to discriminate between diseases. 

Q. Would it be possible for the State author, ties to provide some means for 
gathering that information?—A. It would probably tie pretty expensive. In fact, 
1 think it is impossible to get the information with any accnracy. 

Q. (By Mr, Farquuar. ) What State has the best regulation in respect to 
inspection of cattle and prevention of disease?—A. I think Pennsylvania, probably. 

Q. They haveaState board in Pennsylvania?—A. They have a State veterina¬ 
rian there, who works under the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. How much assistance has the State veterinarian in the practical work of 
the detection of disease?—A. I understand he has deputy inspectors who examine 
the cattle. 

Q. In the State of Pennsylvania, for instance, how many?—A. Well, I could 
not say; bnt quite a number. They have spent a considerable amount of money— 
I am sorry I can't say exactly how much, but probably over $80,000 annually—on 
tuberculosis work in the last few years. 
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Q. Do you know of any State where the inspection is so general and so well 
maintained that it is practically a remedy for the spread of disease?— A. For some 
diseases. There is no State, for instance, so far ns I know, which has a sufficient 
inspection to prevent the spread of glanders in horses. It is a disease not looked 
after very thoroughly, and I suppose in every city of the country there is more or 
less of it. On the other hand, Texas fever iS almost entirely prevented by cooper¬ 
ation between the Bureau of Animal Industry and the State authorities. 

Q. Do you not depend a good deal on local help which comes entirely independent 
of the State veterinarian?—A. To a certain extent We try and cooperate with the 
Stale inspectors, but usually meat inspection in the c ties does not amount to very 
much, because the cities have not enough iijspectorsto conti ol the local slaughter¬ 
houses. Almost every city liana large number of slaughterhouses in the suburbs, 
to which diseased stock goes for slaughter, and in order to inspect it thoroughly 
it wbuld take as many inspectors as there are slaughterhouses, which, in a city 
like Philadelphia, would mean 75 or 100 inspectors. It costs a great deal of money 
to keep up such a force, and the only way in which to have practical inspection 
of an mats slaughtered for local consumption is to have the killing concentrated. 
Then they could have enough inspectors to cover it. 

Q. How far does your national regu ation coveringthe entire export trade affect 
local consumption?—A. It is impossible to say, because we inspect at all those 
large abattoirs which pretend to do interstate business, but a good many smaller 
p'aces that do an interstate bus.ness wo have not been able to cover. You can 
see from my statement we inspected h-l.uoo.onn anima's last year at the time of 
slaughter. That means about 5,000.000 cattle, it,01)0,000 sheep, and the balance 
mostly hogs—73.000.000 to 24,000.000 hogs—and that, of course, covers by far the 
largest part of tho meat. There are a great many small places where they kiil 30 
to 100 hogs a day. and 10 or 15 oows, where, so far. we have not been able to 
inspect, and I hardly see my way clear to include these. We have not so far been 
able to get enough inspectors. 

y. Has Congress bten liberal with you?—A. Yes; very liberal. 

Q. Aliy recommendation that the Department would make, would it readily 
meet with tho cooperation of the Agricultural Committee?- A. I think it would, 
as far as furnishing money is concerned. They have g.von us all wo could use to 
Advantage, and sometimes I have turned back considerable into the Treasury. 
The number of cattle inspected at time of slaughter was 5,027,000. That is the 
great bulk of cattle slaughtered in the country. I suppose the entire slaughter¬ 
ing might bo placed at 0.000,000 or 7.000.01)0 beeves in a year. The nmulier of 
other animals inspected are as follows: Sheep. 0,125,095: hogs, 23,330,881; horses, 
5,559. Congress put a clause in our appropriation bill 2 or 3 years ago to the 
effect that horses should lie entitled to the same inspection as other animals. The 
reason for that provision was the low price of horses in the range country. In 
fact, there were some parties there who believed that they could slaughter horses 
to advantage for export, hut I do not think they have done very well at it. They 
slaughtered the first year about 3,200, and the last year 5,559. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Barkis.) At how many points are horses slaughtered for 
export?—A. We have inspected at only one place, that is in Oregon. They have 
been slaughtering at several other points wii boat Federal inspection. There was 
a place in Chicago, anil there was a place in Brooklyn where they slaughtered. 

Q. To what country does the horse meat go.'—A. They sent some of it to Nor¬ 
way and some of it to Holland, but we are tn abl" t i follow beyond the ports 
where it lands. It is pretty hard to sav where it is consumed. There have been 
some rnmors that it had been made up in bolognns and sent back here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiah.) Do you find, in the establishment of these zones for 
the prevention of disease, that there is any conflict with the State authorities, or 
of late years have you met with cooperation with the local boards of health?—A. 
We have had pretty general cooperation. Of course, the State authorities do not 
always agree with us as to what ought to be done, hut we generally get along har¬ 
moniously. The Texas-lever matter is one in which we need most cooperation 
now; Texas fever and sheep scab; both. The Te.» as-fever wo: k is where there are 
more chances for difference of opinion, for always in States crossed by a quaran¬ 
tine line people below tho quarantine line think they ought to he above it. It is 
more apt to be the case with Texas fever than with anything else, because the cat¬ 
tle below the quarantine line do not show the disease. It is only when they get 
ont and mingle with northern cattle that they spread it. 

Q. About yonr uniform procedure. Do you establish quarantine on State lines,' 
or divide the State, if necessary?—A. We always make onr quarantine line in the 
general regulations on State fines. Then in those States which are partly frse 
from infection and which cooperate with us we putit across the territory of the 
State. Of course that is a great inducement for cooperation, because there is a 
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large part of the territory of these States which would be above the line, and which, 
without cooperation, would be below the line. I think probably that is the prin¬ 
cipal reason why wo have so little disagreement with these State authorities. 

Q. On account of the greater perfection in the rules of inspection and their 
administration, has the United States, your department especially, bettered the 
export trade or put it on a more sure footing?—A. We have saved the export trade 
in cattle. We would not have any export trade in live stock if it had not been for 
our regulations, because after the first step in confining American animals to the 
foreign animal wharves on the other side the agitation was very strong to entirely 
prohibit the trade in live animals. At the time our regulations for inspection of 
vessels were made there was a bill in Parliament, which appeared likely to pass, 
prohibiting carrying live animals. It was put on the grounds of cruelty to ani¬ 
mals in transit and their arrival there in baa shape for slaughter; but when our 
regulations were made specifying how ships should be fitted up and how the cat¬ 
tle should be carried that legislation was 'dropped, and I have not heard anything 
about it since. The bill was being pushed by Mr. Plimsoll. 

Q. Does the United States inspection stand equally with the foreign inspection 
in respect to meats, or, in other words, is it generally accepted by the foreign 
inspectors?—A. I can not say that it is. There has been no question in regard to 
it in Great Britain, where our largest market is; but in Germany they have not 
accepted our inspection, and most of our meat is inspected after i t gets there. We 
did get our meat reentered in Germany by establishing our inspection and certify¬ 
ing to our meats, but still they continue to reinspect it. 

(q>. Was that really as a matter of conserving the public health, or was it a 
political matter on the agrarian line?—A. My own opinion is that it came from 
the agrarian agitation there. 

O. Have you inspectors on the other side?—A. We simply have threo inspectors 
in Great Britain, two of them for the live animals—cattle and sheep—and one is 
now going to inspect the cattle coming from there. 

Q. In the Department of Agriculture, especially in your department, have you 
the cooperation of similar bodies in the European governments, an understanding 
or a correspondence as to remedies and beneficial legislation?—A. No; we have 
none. We have, of course, more or less correspondence with the scientific inves¬ 
tigators abroad; we hear of everything they do, and we cooperate by exchanging 
material for investigation more or less; but we have no cooperation in executive 
work. 

Q. To what is the position of the agricultural societies of Europe in respect to 
American inspection and the importation of American cattle and American meats 
due? Is it to selfishness, or what?—A. It is mostly selfishness. It all comes from 
the agrarian agitation to keep out our products. We never have sent any diseases 
to Europe which appeared there among their stock. They know the nature of 
Texas fever, for instance, very well, because they have read our reports and they 
have confirmed our investigations by going over the same ground in their own 
laboratories; and yet they shut out not only our live cattle from Germany but our 
dressed beef, alleging it is from fear of this disease. There has never been a case 
of the disease there. In the same way in France they shut out our live cattle, fol¬ 
lowing Germany, and Denmark and Belgium did the same thing. The two last- 
mentioned countries practically admit that they are unable to change unless Ger¬ 
many does, because if they let in our meat and cattle Germany would shut out 
theirs. So that Germany has been the leader in these provisions ever since the 
prohibition of our pork in 1881. 

Q. Would you say that in the case of renovated butter, filled cheese, and imita¬ 
tions of standard butter Europe was justified in shutting them out by law or 
otherwise? In other words, do you think that our people here were at fault?—A. 
I think our people are at fault in shipping dairy products under false brands; but 
I do not know that they would be justified in shutting out the products entirely. 
I do not think they would; still I think they would be justified in making an 
inspection or in asking that we should make it. 

Q. Would it not be fair for any foreign government to make the American 
article pay the cost of inspection when they detect fraud?—A. I Bhould think it 
would. They make our meat exporters pay the meat inspection anyway in Ger¬ 
many and France. I believe that the Agricultural Committee is going to put a 
provision in the appropriation bill this year authorizing the inspection of dairy 
products and marking those which are pure and of high grade. Of course, we are 
not undertaking to mark everything or even to detect the spurious articles, but 
we will mark what we know to be first-class products. 

Q. Would you advise that, in the case of milk inspection in cities and the looal 
inspection of meats and all that, the penalties and the fines should be large enough 
to support a large force of inspectors; that is, that the violators of law should 
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pay for the inspection instead of the citizens out of the general treasury?—A. I 
doubt if they would get enough money in that way. It might be more practical 
to put a tax on all the meat that is inspected. Of course it is only occasionally 
that they are going to get a case of violation of the law which they can make hold 
in the courts. A man inspecting meats is morally certain of a great many oases 
where the handlers of meat violate the law for every one where he can get evidence 
to convict them of doing it. 

y. But. in cases of local inspection where the fines are heavy the infractions of 
law are less, are they not"—A. They are where they enforce tho fines. Usually 
when a fine is very heavy the tendency is to let a man off and not fine him at all 
rather than put a very severe penalty on him. I think where the fine is moderate 
the law is more apt to be enforced than where it is very heavy. 

Q. We have in the Eastern States local laws providing that after the first con¬ 
viction the fine shall bo quadrupled. Is not that the way to reach the remedy?— 
A. I should think that would be a good plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Have you ever had any knowledge or suspicion of your 
inspectors being tampered with by those interested in the work that they are 
inspecting?—A. Yes; we have. We brought a suit in one case; we brought an 
action against tho manager of an abattoir in the WeBt, and the judge decided on 
th ■ constitutionality of the law, that we had no business to be inspecting. He 
decided the law to be unconstitutional, and as it was a criminal caso it could not 
be appealed, so it rested. Tho point was this, that under the law, nnder the 
authority given to Congress to regulate commerce between the States, we could 
not go into a State and inspect this meat; that it did not become a subject of 
interstate commerce until it was actually in shipment from one State to another. 
It was one of those technical constitutional points which are raised sometimes. 
At any rate, the court refused to apply any penalties to those parties. There was 
good evidence that they had tided to bribe the inspector. We had changed 
inspectors three times. They had tried it first on one and then on another and 
then on a third one. They offered money to pass the meat, and then we thought 
we would bring an action against thorn. 

Q. Did the money pass? Money was offered, you say?—A. Money was offered. 

U. And rejected and refused?—A. Yes. 

y. Why did you change the inspectors, then?—A. We wanted to make sure; we 
wanted to get more evidence. They might say in the case of one man. “ We 
never offered that man anything; ho was mistaken about what we meant; we did 
not intend to give him any money." But where three men come up and swear to 
the same thing the case would be much stronger. 

Q. Have you a suspicion that that is pretty general in the abattoirs?—A. No; 
I do not think so. I think our inspectors are pretty honest and report any im¬ 
proper advances on the part of theabattoirmanagers. The only thingis, of course, 
it is human nature for a man after he has been in a place and gets acquainted with 
the abattoir authorities to try to draw the line so that he is lenient with them, and 
naturally if he is friendly with them he does not like to offend them by going 
further than they think he should go. That is the tendency; it is inevitable, and 
the only way we can counteract it is by changing the inspectors so that we can 
get new men there. 

Q. You do that considerably, I suppose?—A. We do that whenever we think it 
is necessary. 

Q. (By Mr, Fabqdhar.) Are all yonr employees under civil-service rules?—A. 
Practically all, yes; all of our inspectors and assistant inspectors, microscopists, 
stock examiners, and taggers. 

Q. Are these microscopists and others subject to examination in W ashington 
here, or are their qualifications passed upon in the State examinations?—A. They 
are examined in other States. The Civil Service Commission has an examination 
in all the large cities. They are appointed in Washington. 

Q. Are they certified from the local list or from the national list?—A. The 
inspectors and assistant inspectors are certified from the national list, but the 
others are certified from the local lists. They are certified from different districts 
in the country so as to bring them closer to their homes. 

Q. Is it a stable employment?— A. All of it except that of the microscopists. 
They do not have steady work; the work varies with the export trade. For 
instance, during the past year more than half the persons in the microscopical 
work have been on leave withont pay simply because there was nothing for them 
to do. 

Q. Has the establishment of yonr national bureau been an advantage to the 
science of veterinary surgery?—A. Yes; it has been an advantage to it by the 
investigation of quite a number of diseases that were not understood before. It 
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has been an advantage to it by furnishing employment for quite a number of men 
All the inspectors ana assistant inspectors are veterinarians. 

Q. And has it not also entered a good deal into the education in the agricultural 
colleges in the country, in the advancement of veterinary knowledge?—A. The 
demand for veterinarians, of course, has led to an effort to supply the demand by 
establishing veterinary departments in a good many of the colleges. 

Q. Nearly all your inspectors or subinspectors or assistant inspectors are quite 
young men, are they not?—A. A majority of them are, because we appoint men 
at $1,200 a year, and a man who is established in business could hardly afford to 
take it. Another thing, a young man fresh from college can pass an examination 
where a man who has been in practice for a while could not do as well. 

Q. Is it free from political changes—a change in administration does not affect 
it?—A. No; men are not changed for political reasons. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do 1 understand that the State experiment stations 
experiment on diseases and suggest remedies for live stock?—A. There are quite 
a number of stations that have veterinarians permanently and a staff of investi¬ 
gators. I could not say just how many of them, but the principal stations have. 

Q. Is there a greater disposition now to investigate diseases of animals than a 
few years ago?—A. I think it is increasing all the time. 

Q. Is the per centum of loss now so great as heretofore?—A. I think the loss 
from some diseases is as great; in others it is not. For instance, the loss from hog 
cholera, I suppose, is as great as it ever was; that is, I do not know that the per¬ 
centage is quite as great, bnt the number lost is as great, because there are more 
swine. I think that by following the hygienic regulations which have been rec¬ 
ommended by the experiment stations and by the Department of Agriculture they 
have probably lessened the percentage of loss somewhat, bnt there has never been 
very muoh impression made on that disease, which causes the greatest loss, perhaps, 
of any diseaseattackingour animals in this country. Of the other diseases, glanders 
is probably just as prevalent as it was iOyearsago; tuberculosis is more prevalent, 
and, taking the country over, it is increasing all the time. 

Testimony closed. 


Washington, D. C., JanuaryH, mi. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. L. 0. HOWARD, 

Chief Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Mr. Farqnhar presiding. At that time Dr. 
L. O. Howard, of Washington, D. C., chief entomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Give your name and address and official position.— 
A. L. O. Howard, ohief entomologist of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Washington. D. C. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You may state how long you have been connected 
with the Department of Agriculture.—A. Since the fall of 1878. 

Q. And what is your general field of inquiry?—A. Entirely relating to the 
economic aspects of the work of insects, especially in relation to agricultural 
products. 

Q. What progress has been made in economic entomology since you have been 
connected with the Department?—A. Do you mean as to practical results? 

Q. As to practical results.—A. That is a big question, and it would require vol¬ 
umes to show it as it ought to bo shown; it wonld require several hours to tell it. 

Q. You might in a very brief way state the progress that has lieen made.—A. 
The whole subject of the injuries of insects is more important than is generally 
realized. We have an annual loss to crops by the ravages of insects of something 
like $300,000,000, and live stock suffers severely. When economic work really 
began in this country—that is to say, with the foundation of the Department of 
Agriculture—we did not know of a single good reliable remedy for any injurious 
insects, not even with the great pests like the Hessian fly and the chinch bug. not 
even for the fruit pests like the codling moth—that is, the apple worm—and the 
plum curoulio. At the present time I think it is safe to say we have a fairly good 
remedy for every insect of economic importance. When I say fairly good remedy, 
I do not mean a remedy which can be put into effect without some trouble and 
Without some cost on the part of the farmer. When we consider the question of 
remedies we must consider the ease of application and the cost of application, as 
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well as the efficacy of the remedy itself against the insect. The General Govern¬ 
ment now expends $30,000 a year in support of my branch of the service in the 
Department of Agriculture. Out of the 45 States 80 of them have State entomolo¬ 
gists, who are investigating insects in their particular localities, and publishing 
bulletins on the results of their work and the remedies which they have found 
out and which other men have found oat There have been some estimates as to 
the amount of money whioh is actually saved by the work which has been done 
in the way of remedies. Dr. James Fletcher, ths Dominion entomologist of Can¬ 
ada. speaking before the Royal Society of Canada, made the statement that the 
United States led the world in the subject of economic entomology, and that in 
all probability the damage to agricultural products by insects, were it not ior the 
practical results of the labors of econonmentomologiste, would be twice as great 
as it is. A criticism of estimates of the loss in dollars and cents is that when 
there is a widespread outbreak of insects it reduces the sum total of the crop to a 
very great extent, but the farming class as a whole does not lose so much on 
account of the enhanced price of the remainder. When you come to estimate the 
loss of the wheat crop, and then get the market price and reduce it down to dol¬ 
lars and cents, you will find when the price goes up the loss to the whole country 
is not so great; but nevertheless that increase in price means an economic loss to 
the country at large, and it was on that basis that the estimate of $300,000,000 was 
made. 

Q. From what insect does the agriculturist sustain the greatest loss—what 
character of insect?—A. I think that lies between three distinct species—the cod¬ 
ling moth or apple grub, the Hessian fly, and the chinch bug. I think the annual 
loss by these insects together would amount to $60,000,000. 

Q. Can you give the sections of the country that sustain the greatest loss, say 
from the codling moth?—A. The great apple-growing regions; the greatest apple¬ 
growing regions suffer the greatest loss. Of course that depends also on the gen¬ 
eral use of remedies. Certain sections of the country, like Michigan, used to suffer 
great loss. Now they have introduced remedies very generally. They first took 
up thebanding of trees, and then they took up spraying, and Michigan does not 
suffer such great losses as it did before that time. Other regions also suffer, which 
are not successful, and have not taken up the question of remedies as thoroughly 
as have Michigan and western New York, some portions of Virginia, and other 
regions. 

U. it is thought by some localities that suffer most that the other localities that 
suffer less are protected in some way by climate or soil or something of that sort. 
Is that so?—A. That is so to some extent. Insects have a certain range, governed 
largely by temperature, elevation, and so on. For example, the San Jose scale, a 
very important insect, which has been the basis of nearly all the State legislation 
witbin the last 10 years on the subject of insects, will not go above a certain point- 
north of certain points—and will not flourish in regions where there is less than a 
certain total amount of summer heat. That insect, which is one of the worst 
enemies to orchards that we have, in many cases killing large orchards of peaches 
and plums and young peach, plum, apple, and pear trees, is at its worst in Mary¬ 
land and Virginia. Up in central New York it does not get so numerous, because 
there is less summer heat. In northern Michigan it does not flourish, but in a 
strip along the southern part it does, and in Ohio it is quite bad. 

Q. You think spraying is a very important remedy against the codling moth?— 
A. And against many other insects it is a most important remedy, as against the 
plum curculio and against all scale insects, different substances, however, being 
used on crops and against different insects. 

Q. Does the black knot come under your investigation?—A. It is a fungous dis¬ 
ease, and is not caused by insects. 

Q. How far has the San Jose scale spread east?—A. It is present, I think, in most 
of the fruit-wowing States at the present time. It is found in Massachusetts, it is 
found abundantly in Connecticut, and recently made its appearance in Rhode 
Island. It is found in all the other Eastern and Central States. In the West it is 
found in California, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. It is not found in that group 
running from Kansas and Iowa west to California, and is not known in Colorado 
and in Nebraska. , . 

Q. Does it continue to spread?—A. Yes: largely for the reason that while cer¬ 
tain States—there are now 31 of them—have passed rigid inspection laws which 
provide that no nursery stock shall come into their States without the certificate 
of an official inspector or entomologist that it has been examined and found free 
from scale, there are still many States that have not passed such laws, and the 
result ia that these States have become dumping grounds for all sorts of infested 
nursery stock. Here is an advertisement from the Cumberland Nurseries, of 
Nashville, Tenn., of a trustee's sale of nursery Stock by the Nashville Trust Com* 
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pany. One paragraph in this says, “ It is proper to state that the ‘ scale' has been 
detected in the nurseries.” And this letter which accompanies this circular came 
to me yesterday from an entomologist connected with the Kansas Agricultural 
College: “My attention has just been called by a Kansas nursery company to the 
inclosed circular. This firm is much exercised concerning the possible circulation 
or such stock upon the open market. I have written them that since Kansas is 
without quarantine laws the State has no means of preventing the importation of 
such goods. It has occurred to me, however, that you might care to know of the 
possible exchange of such infested stock.” This is just an instance of how scale- 
infected stock may be thrown into Kansas and similar unprotected States. 

Q. What is thought to be the medium by which the San Jose scale spreads?—A. 
Almost entirely on nursery stock. We do not know exactly where it first came 
from, but it was first discovered near San Jose, Cal., on the grounds of Mr. James 
Lick. He was importing plants from all parts of the world at that time. It is 
suspected to have come from Japan, and then spread all over California, and was 
considered to be the most destructive scale in existence. About 1889 some Japa¬ 
nese plum stock was imported into New Jersey. The scale was carried East on 
that stock, but it was not recognized, and that stock and others which had become 
infested from it were sold all over the Eastern States. The fruit growers did not 
notice it, and entomologists did not have it called to their attention until the 
fall of 1893, when some of the stock was sent up from Charlottesville, Va., and 
then we found for the first time that this serious pest was in the East. Since then 
we have found that it was generally distributed by New Jersey nurseries, and 
other nurseries bought their stock from them and continued the spread of the 
scale. As soon as we found it out we began to send circulars and publish widely 
the fact that the scale was being distributed. Then the States began to take it 
np, and began to pass these inspection laws preventing the entrance into the State 
of any nursery stock unless it was inspected and found to be free from scale. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) What insecticide is used in this nursery stock?—A. It 
is exposed to the fumes of hydrocyanic gas, and in some States a certificate that 
it has been fumigated by this gas is required. The best remedy depends on the 
part of the country. In California it is found that a wash of lime, sulphur, and 
salt works admirably. But the success of that remedy depends on the weather; 
it works well particularly in a long dry spell. In wet weather it is found ineffica¬ 
cious because the rains wash it off. In the East we have two remedies; one is 
whale-oil soap and water, a very strong solution; that is efficacious in some cases; 
and in others, in places where that is not efficacious, they are now advocating 
crude petroleum, put on the trees with great care only on sunny days, and washed 
on very lightly indeed or sprayed on. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What time is that applied?—A. Applied in the 
winter time. That remedy is now advocated very strenuously by the State ento¬ 
mologists of New Jersey and West Virginia. 

Q. Is there any law that will compel the nurseryman to so prepare his trees 
before sending them out?—A. There are laws to compel them to submit them to 
the action of the gas. but not to treat them in other ways. 

Q. What is the condition at the present time in regard to the gipsy moth; what 
territory does that cover?—A. It has spread to some slight extent sines the State 
of Massachusetts stopped its appropriations. TheState was appropriating $150,000 
to $300,000 annually for the work of the so-called gipsy-moth committee. Last 
winter the legislature refused to make any more appropriations, and, although 
the insect had been reduced to almost harmless numbers by the work’ of previous 
years, it is now beginning again to spread. New colonies are being found. It 
has not as yet gone far outside of the old limits around Boston, and has not yet 
crossed over into New Hampshire, although it is very close to the New Hampshire 
line near Manchester. 

Q. Has any effort been made to have the Federal Government assist in the 
expense of destroying the gipsy moth?—A. Several years ago a committee from 
Massachusetts came down, and Senator Lodge introduced a measure in the Senate 
to appropriate $40,000 to assist in the work. It was in the form of an amendment 
to the agricultural appropriation bill. The House did not concur in the amend¬ 
ment, and it was thrown out in the conference committee, and so nothing has 
ever been done by the General Government. 

Q. Do yon look upon it as of sufficient importance for the Federal Government 
to interfere?—A. I think it would be well to wait for a year or two so as to judge 
something of the rapidity of its spread. It is not an insect that spreads very 
rapidly. 

Q. (BvMr. Farquhar.) Have we any national law in the line of quarantine 
against insects?—A. There is no such law. 

Q. Have you ever studied out whether it is possible for the National Govern- 
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mentto make a law of that kind?—A. There are a number of foreign governments 
which have made such laws which have quarantined against the United States. 
There has been a quarantine bill in Congress for the last 3 years, which came near 
passing last session, having been reported favorably by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. There is an admirable State quarantine in California against insects 
brought from abroad. They have a quarantine officer at San Francisco who boards 
every vessel that comes in and looks it over'for anything which may possibl y carry 
injurious insects on nursery stock, and everything in the vegetable line; and if 
insects are found the Btock is fumigated or destroyed. The authority of the law 
add the officers is conceded in the highest court of California. It has been sus¬ 
tained. That law protects California for objects that are intended for ultimate 
delivery in the State of California. It doqp not protect the rest of the country. 
When the inspector finds a large box of plants from Japan, which is consigned to 
New Jersey or Kentucky, he notifies me and I immediately notify the State officers 
in thoseStates and they cause an inspection on its arrival, if they have theauthor- 
ity to do so. But in certain States, as in Massachusetts, they have not authority 
to do so. In Massachusetts, for example, they are large importers of ornamental 
plants from Japan. I am notified, 1 notify the State board of agriculture, and 
they notify the importers, and if they feel like it they cause the stock to be fumi¬ 
gated, but if they do not feel like it they are not obliged to fumigate. This quar¬ 
antine bill has been before Congress in one form or another for 3 years. A new 
one. just introduced by Senator Perkins, provides that the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture shall have power to quarantine against any other country absolutely if he 
feels that there is reason to believe that some injurious insects are likely to come 
in. and he has also power to designate certain ports where nursery stock must be 
imported and where they will be subject to inspection provided they are not 
accompanied by a certificate from some competent official of the government from 
which they are sent. It seems a very desirable thing that such a regulation should 
be made by the General Government. We have now perhaps 75 kinds of insects 
which everybody knows and which everybody fears, insects 1 would call of first- 
class importance, and more than half of these have been imported from abroad; 
less than half of them are indigenous to this country, and they have come in very 
largely through this unrestricted commerce in plants and are still coming in every 
year. The hop-plant louse, an insect which annihilated the hop-growing industry 
in the State of Wisconsin, and which occasionally destroys the crop in the great 
hop-growing regions in New York, came over in just that way. The Hessian fly 
we were just talking about came over in the straw bedding of the Hessian soldiers 
in the Revolutionary war. 

G. Is it a historical fact that the Hessian fly came over with the Hessian troops 
or is it an expression of opprobrium against the Hessian troops?—A. It is dis¬ 
puted. That explanation has been made by some, but it is disputed by others. It 
is one of those things which we can not possibly decide at this late date. It is a 
way in which they might have come; there is no question about that. That tenn 
of opprobrium is rather a common thing with other insects. For instance, the 
harlequin cabbage bug in Texas is known as the third-party bug. In Georgia, 
after the war. the same bog was known as the Abe Lincoln bug. That is really 
aside; it. does not lielong in the testimony. 

<j. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What objections are urged to the passage of the 
pending bill?—A. It wasopposed by the nurserymen at first, because they thought- 
some of them thought—that as most of their stock arrives in the cold months of 
the year it might be injured by lieing opened for inspection. I do not know of any 
other good argument against it. The quarantine features of the bill are being 
specially urged by California interests, which are united and greatly in fear of a 
maggot which infests the oranges in Mexico, which has not been introduced 
yet in California. Passing through Mexico you pick up an orange on the table 
and you find maggots in it. That thing occurs in most parts of Mexico. Now, 
there is great danger that this insect may be established in California before 
the California oranges come on the market, say in early October and early Novem¬ 
ber. Theoranges you find then are Mexican oranges, brought from Mexico. Now. 
snppose those oranges are thrown aside, the maggots transform to flies, and they 
come out and sting the California oranges; see what an injurious thing it would 
be? They want this bill passed so that the Secretary of Agriculture can quaran¬ 
tine against Mexican oranges. Of course the Mexicans say the whole thing is 
overrated, that the insect is not so widespread, and it is simply an effort of the 
Californians to avoid the competition of Mexican oranges. 

Q. What effect is the worm having on the Mexican crop?—A. I do not know 
that we have any figures on the Mexican crop, hut I have on two occasions sent 
two men all over Mexico just to find out whether the Mexicans were right and to 
see what it amounted to, and we found that it scours in oranges all over Mexioo 
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except in the State of Sonora west of the Sierra Madre Mountains; that State 
seems to he exempt. Elsewhere any orange you pick up is liable to contain these 
maggots. 

Q. Does it destroy the orange or destroy its value?—A. Both. 

Q. Or injure its value?—A. Both. The early oranges drop, a great many of 
them, as a result of that worm; they decay and drop from the trees. The insect 
has several generations; at first they attack the younger oranges; later they do 
not make their presence in the fruit evident before the orange is picked and put on 
on the market. 

Q- You feel it is important that the American orange grower should have some 
protection?—A. Ido; it is very important. I remember in the Florida freeze in 1896, 
when so many orange trees in Florida were killed, people in the hotels who went 
down there for the winter found Mexican oranges on the table with maggots in 
them. The majority of Mexican oranges, however, do not come to the orange¬ 
growing regions. Many of them are shipped straight through to Kansas City or 
Chicago. Of course, there is no danger then, but when they go to California, as 
they do, it is decidedly dangerous. 

Q. Is the orange worm aifected by the climate—that is, does a cplder climate 
than the Mexican climate have any effect on it?—A. I think it will thrive wherever 
oranges grow. 

Q. What have you to say in regard to the present condition of what is known 
as the cotton-boll weevil?—A. That is an insect that is alarming Texas cotton 
growers very much. It has spread now until it has got into some of the best cotton 
land in Texas; bnt we are not quite sure yet, whether it will spread north of the 
region of early heavy frosts or not. Under the present bill a small sum is appro¬ 
priated for an investigation of that insect from my office. The State of Texas has 
appointed a State entomologist to investigate it the present year. I have the 
manuscript of his report at the present time. It is a Mexican insect which for a 
long time inhabited the low tip of Texas around Brownsville, and later was car¬ 
ried north to Alice and San Diego. In that region they have no heavy frosts at all 
and some of the cotton grows through the winter. You will find large volunteer 
stalks of cotton all green in the early spring; and those volunteer stalks are cul¬ 
tivated by people down there because the Board of Trade in Galveston offers a 
large sum of money for the first bale of cotton. Now, that is just the thing needed 
to perpetuate this weevil, and it is spreading gradually up north. When it reached 
San Antonio, 1 happened to be down there at the time of the first winter freeze, 
which happened about the 1st of December. I found that the insect was killed 
out absolutely by that frost—a frost of 31 Fahrenheit. For that reason I felt 
relieved and felt pretty sure that the insect would not spread farther north in the 
cotton and spread to other States. Recently, developments seem to show that it 
migrates every year from farther south, north of frost lines, and perhaps it man¬ 
ages then to exist in small numbers through the winter so as to start an increasing 
series of generations in the spring, and it may become much more serious than at 


first anticipated. At all events it is damaging some of the best cotton-growing 
regions in Texas now. 

Q. Is that the only insect which the cotton grower has to contend with?—A. 
He has the old cotton caterpillar or army worm which feeds on the leaves of the 
cotton plant, but he has a very good remedy for that now. He uses pans green 
in a very simple way. He takes a bag of coarsecloth, fills it with pure parisgreen 
and puts it on one end of a pole and another bag on the other end of the pole. 
Then he puts a negro on a mule and he trots down the rows, and the jarring of the 
mule sifts this paris green down on the leaves, putting just enough on the cotton. 
It makes a very simple, inexpensive, and efficacious way of poisoning the crop. 
The cotton-boll worm is a very seriouB evil in some parts of the South, and they 
get rid of that by diversified crops and by using corn and cowpeas as trap crops. 

Q. Will you briefly state what insects the tobacco raiser has to contend with in 
raising ana growing his crop?—A. He has the big horn worm, as they call it, a 
very large green caterpillar with a horn on the end of his abdomen, and then they 
have a little beetle which eats holes in the leaves, and this same boll worm of the 
cotton also attacks tobacco; and there is a new enemy which just became known 
a year or so ago, which they call the Bplit worm, an extremely small caterpillar, 
which mines between the upper and the lower surface of the leaf. They get rid of 
all the leaf-feeding caterpillars now by spraying with paris green. It sounds a 
little bit dangerous, but experiments have shown that paris green does not stay on 
the leaf. The idea is now being adopted that it is desirable to allow a certain num¬ 
ber of solanaceous weeds to grow, belonging to the same family with the tobacco 
plant, and these weeds come np, if they are allowed to grow there, before the 
tobacco comes up, and all the tobacco insects concentrate on these weeds and are 
easily destroyed, That is what we call using weeds as a trap orop.jost as with the 
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Hessian fly sometimes an early strip of wheat is sowed so as to allow the Hessian 
flies to concentrate, and the balk of the wheat is planted later. 

Q. Is poison ever put into the bloom of the iimpson weed?—A. Yes; that is to 
catch the moth which lays the egg. They put a little fly poison in the bloom and 
the moths come along and inserting their beaks for nectar, are killed in that way. 
That is done in some parts of Louisiana. 

Q. What remedy has been found to relieve the loss sustained from what is known 
as the Hessian fly?—A. I think the remedy which I have just mentioned, together 
with the study—a study must be made of each individual locality—of the weather 
oonditions and the probability of early or late falls. The trap strip, I think, is the 
best thing to be found yet, and several of the State entomologists are working on 
the trap crop at this time. Stimulated bv the losses from the Hessian fly last year, 
the Michigan men and the Ohio men and the Indiana men are working on that 
problem. One of my men is working on it, devoting his entire time to the Hessian- 
flyproblem, and hopes to publish a bulletin giving the resultsof his investigations. 
No extermination of the Hessian tty is to be expected. There must be in bad years 
some alteration in the method of cropping. A very important point in economic 
entomology is the study of the crop conditions and the possibility of variation in 
the method of cropping. There is an insect which they call the clover-seed midge 
which does great damage to the clover crop. You know we cut clover in most of 
the Northern States twice, once for hay and once for seed. Now, this insect has 
two generations, and we find that the adults of the first generation issue just about 
the time when it is the custom to cut the first crop for hay, so that they are able 
to lay their eggs and destroy the seed crop when it comes up. No w, if we advance 
the time of cutting for hay a week or two, we absolutely destroy the insect which 
causes the damage. This is the custom in Ohio now very generally—they have 
changed the time of cutting the crop. 

Q. Is the wheat weevil an insect which comes from the condition of the grain?— 
A. Not at all. 

Q. Please state whether or not the insect has been studied and whether any 
remedy can be suggested for the protection of wheat in the bin?—A. The insect 
has been studied very carefully indeed. That is another of the European insects. 
In fact all the insects that are injurious to stored grain are cosmopolitan, because 
grain goes everywhere all over the world. In fact, there are several species of 
grain weevils. The one known as the fly weevil in this country is not strictly a 
weevil at all. It is a little moth which lays its eggs in the grain. Now, where 
grain is stored in bulk we find there is a very satisfactory remedy in the evapora¬ 
tion of bisulphide of carbon on the top of the grain. If it is put in open vessels on 
the top of a mass of grain in a comparatively open bin in a very tightly closed 
room, it evaporates rapidly and the vapor is heavier than the air and sinks down 
to the bottom and destroys the insects. They are now adopting hydrocyanic acid 
gas against a new grain moth which is becoming prevalent in this country and is 
known as the Mediterranean flour moth. The building is closed and the cracks 
all stopped up, and then by the action of sulphuric acid on cyanide of potassium 
this gas is liberated. The same remedy is used against the cigarette weevil which 
does great damage to tobacco. In a large tobacco warehouse in Baltimore only 
this last fall it was found that hundreds of cases of tobacco were affected by this 
weevil. The tops of the cases were all taken off and the building was fumigated 
with this gas under lattice inspection because it is extremely poisonous. The 
police were stationed on the outside near by to keep the people away, and in the 
morning the building was opened and it was’ found that not only had the weevils 
been killed, but also the mice and rats which infested the building. 

Q. There is another insect besides the weevil, known as the chinch bug, which 
I suppose your department has investigated?—A. We have published a bulletin 
on that subject which was prepared by the Ohio entomologist, Professor Webster. 
It is a difficult insect to get rid of. Almost the only thing we can do is to attack 
it when it migrates. It migrates en masse from the wheat fields to the neighbor¬ 
ing corn fields, along abont the 1st of .Juiy. A great deal of interesting experi¬ 
mental work has been done in Kansas with tne diseases of the chinch bug. Fungus 
diseases were propagated in the laboratory, and it was found that under certain 
conditions when these laboratory cultures were put out into the fields the disease 
was communicated to the healthy bags and they died in great numbers. That is 
not of much practical importance because it has to be done under cert ain weather 
conditions. It had to be done in very damp weather, and the bugs became dis¬ 
eased after the introduction of the laboratory cultures. We are, however, exper¬ 
imenting with a fungus disease brought up from South Africa which is used down 
there against migratory grasshoppers. Cultures of it were imported last year, 
and in one locality in Colorado and one in Mississippi it was found that it was 
readily communicated to healthy grasshoppers and they died in great numbers. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there danger that if the progress of the vegetable- 
destroying insects is not stayed by science, the fruit and vegetable foods of lie 
world will be destroyed?—A. It will have to be stayed by practical work as well 
as by science. 

Q. Well, I mean both.—A. By the application of remedies which are the result 
of scientific study. I do not know. There is a certain balance in nature which 
has always been preserved, and in a state of nature each species seems to take 
care of itself pretty well. But our whole difficulty seems to be that man by his 
extensive cropping has disturbed thisbalanceof nature and in a philosophical way 
you may say that this enormous multiplication of injurious insects is tne effort of 
nature to restore the original balance. That seems to be the great law as far as I 
can see. 

Q. I wouldlike to ask you then what knowledge you have of these pests in ancient 
times, if you have any? Were people bothered with them then as they are now?— 
A. If you will read the Prophet Joel in the Bible, you will find that he was a man 
who might be called an agricultural pessimist, a man who lamented a great many 
things. He had something to say about several insects. He is the man who said 
that the grasshopper had become a burden in the land, and he talked about the 
palmer worm; and there is no question that injurious insects were noticed as 
soon as man began to grow crops. As agriculture has become more extensive, the 
insects have found conditions more favorable for rapid multiplication. Our 
methods of cultivating crops.in enormous fields are particularly favorable to the 
increase of insects. In Europe, where the agricultural holdings are smaller, where 
the farms are small and agriculture more intensive, they do not begin to have 
the same trouble as we have in this country. In the older methods of agriculture 
in the South, in cotton fields of from 500 to 1,000 acres, the caterpillar and boll 
worm wereextremelyinjurious, and the planters could not spray with ease. Now, 
with much smaller fields and amore diversified system of crops, the conditions for 
multiplication are not nearly so good. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Thirtyyearsago weusedtohaveaninvasionofthegrass- 
hoppers in Kansas so they would block railroad trains and destroy all vegetation. 
Wnat is the cause of thedisappearanceof these grasshoppers for solonga period?— 
A. Very largely the settling of a great portion of the arid country which was the 
prennanentbreeding ground of the grasshoppers. It was a migratory grasshop¬ 
per; it bred up in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in arid places, and when 
it had devoured the vegetation near those places, and had multiplied bo excessively 
that there was no longer anything to feed upon.itmigratedto the fertile portions 
of Kansas and Colorado; but they have brought the conditions of cultivation 
into those permanent breeding grounds. But I must premise first by saying that 
the grasshoppers only succeeded in livingone generation down in this lower coun¬ 
try. Conditions were not favorable to their increase, and the young died. Hie 
only place they could live successfully and breed in these enormous quantities 
was in the permanent breeding grounds. The conditions of cultivation brought 
by the settling of these arid regions made these regions unfavorable for their unre¬ 
stricted multiplication. That accounts for the fact that we have not had a recur¬ 
rence of the Rocky Mountain locust since 1876. 

Q. So that pest is practicaly extinct?—A. Practically so. Once in awhile a 
swarm will came down from the north, from the Assinaboine country, and settlein 
North Dakota or Minnesota, but it is stamped out promptly. A large swarm 
came down and settled in Ottertail County, Minn., about 7 or 8 years ago. The 
legislature was not in session. The governor of the State took it upon himself to 
authorize the purchase of several carloads of kerosene and certain destructive 
apparatus, find the State authorities went up there and with the aid of the county 
officials went to work and wiped the thing out quickly. 

Q. Was that remedy crude petroleum?—A. Yes. After the eggs hatch and the 
young are hopping around in great masses, they drag over the ground by means of 
a horse a low sledge with kerosene on it, and as they go forward the hoppers jump 
up and light on the kerosene and are killed. Another remedy is late fall plowing. 
The insects hibernate in the soil and early plowing breaks up the eggs ana throws 
them out where the birds can reach them. and so on. They nave migratory grass¬ 
hoppers in South America and South Africa, conditions being about the same, and 
they come down from the arid breeding ground to the cultivated land; and the same 
methods are used thatare used in this country. The damage about which we hear 
nowadays from grasshoppers in the West is from the local nonmigratory species. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqohar. ) I would like to know something about the destruction 
of the foliage on shade trees in cities.—A. There are II or 4 species of caterpillars 
that defoliate shade trees all over the country, and there is the imported elm- 
leaf beetle. Nearly all the caterpillars, with the exception of one, are strong 
fliers in the adult stage; the moths are strong fliers, and the remedy of banding 
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the trees that we see generally adopted in cities is absolutely of no use whatever, 
because the adult insect flies like a bird and will alight in the top of a tree, and if 
the band has any effect, it will simply prevent the caterpillars from coming down 
and will keep them on the tree. 

The elm-leaf beetle larva, however, descends to the ground to transform, and 
the result is that a great many of them are oaugbt on the sticky bands of printer’s 
ink. and so on. But the best remedy against the elm-leaf beetle is the combina¬ 
tion of spraying the trees with some arsenical mixture and pouring hot water 
around the trees after the larva come down to transform. 

For the caterpillars that defoliate the leaves of shade trees generally, there is 
no good remedy except spraying with an arsenical mixture. It should be the 
duty of every park commissioner of every large city to have a motor-spraying 
apparatus, that can be carted around the city, and spray the trees at the proper 
time of the year. It is a ver. inexpensive matter. The thing has been done by 
the city of New Haven in attempt to save the large elms there and it has been 
done in other places—in Central Park, New York, and Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
It is a thing which could be done by every city, and which could be done here 
perfectly well, although sometimes our trees lose their entire foliage through 
neglect. 

Q. What care is there over the trees in Washington by the municipal authori¬ 
ties?—A. There is a park commission appointed by the District Commissioners, 
who take care of the shade trees along the street: then the superintendentof public 
gardens and grounds has the care of the trees on the Government reservations. 
Now the parking commission does no; liing against insects except to cut off the 
limbs infested with the web worm at certain times of the year and cart them away. 
The way they do that is to go leisurely along the street and cut off the limbs and 
put them on the cart: and they do it so slowly that the caterpillars can all crawl 
off and get on the trees again before they get to the dumps. Their work is practi¬ 
cally worth very little. 

The Superintendent of gardens and grounds sometimes sprays the trees in the 
parks, but be always sprays too late—after the insects have about disappeared. 
But even if he did spray at the proper time, it would be of very little use. because 
the park commission does not spray. Take the case at Lafayette Park, where you 
have the sidewalk here' | indicating] and the trees over here; the trees on this side 
are sprayed and these over here are not. As soon as he sprays the trees in the 
park and gets rid of the insects new ones fly across 20 feet of space from the side¬ 
walk trees and reinfest the park trees. The superintendent of public buildings 
and grounds has nothing to do with the street trees and is not allowed to touch 


them. . , 

That same difficulty occurs in certain other cities. The trees in the parks and 
the trees along the streets ought to lie under the control of the same man or board. 
There is a great difference in the kind of shade trees from the standpoint of 
insect damage. The tree known as the silver maple, which is a very favorite tree 
with those having charge of planting shade trees, on account of its rapid growth, 
is one of the trees which is most badly affected by insects. It is the favorite food 
of '3 or li of the most prominent of our shade tree caterpillars. The gingko tree, 
of which we have a great many in this city and in Brooklyn, is the best shade 
tree from the standpoint of freedom from insect attack. The oaks are very free 
from insects. The Norway maple is much better than the silver maple. The box 
elder is one of the worst that can be planted. 1 could talk much more on this 
topic if you wished me to, but I do not suppose it is necessary. 

Q. You would say it is possible with care and the expenditure of a little money 
in acity like Washington, to exterminate these insects?—^. To keep them in check. 
Q. Keep them in check and ultimately suppress them entirely?—A. Yes. 

Q. In many of the Northern citiesis it some seasonal conditions that bring these 
pests on the trees 5 Is it the dampness or anything of that kind, or a dry season, 
that induces the amount of caterpillars to be raised?—A. Yes; the character of 
the season has a great deal to do with it. In dry seasons the caterpillars are apt to 
be rather less injurious than they are in damp seasons. Now the reason of that is 
a curious one. These insects are held in check under favorable conditions by cer¬ 
tain parasitic insects—little gauzy winged insects. In damp weather these things 
can not fly; their wings become clogged by dampness; lmt in dry weather they 
attack the caterpillars, lay their eggs on them, and the caterpillars are destroyed. 
Three years ago 08 per cent of the caterpillars on our shade trees were destroyed 
by these parasitic flies. It was during a dry season. 

Q. To check them or partially exterminate them, it is not a very expensive mat¬ 
ter for a Government like this to take hold of?—A. Comparatively inexpensive. 
The park commission has an appropriation of about $16,000 a year, I think, and 
that is almost entirely expended in the planting of,new shade trees, and an insig. 
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nificant portion of it in the care of the old trees, and that insignificant portion is 
not wisely expended; and that is the case in almost every city that I know of. 

Q. The administrative remedy in the matter would he for the cities to demand 
of the commissioners the proper care of the shade trees?—A. Yes; that is true. 

Q. And you would say there are plenty of remedies cheaply applied that could 
correct these losses —A. Yes; if applied on a large scale. The householder can 
not be expected to take care of the shade trees in front of his house. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) Have you discovered any insects that prey on some 
of the insects that yon have mentioned that are injurious to fruits and grain?— 
A. Oh, yes; nearly every injurious insect has a certain number of parasites, but 
the practical encouragement of these parasites is a very complicated thing and 
generally impracticable. In the case of some of our imported insects, we have 
done good work by importing their natural enemies from the country of their 
origin. That was the case with the so-called white scale of California, an insect 
which threatened the extinction of the citrus-fruit industry in California. We 
discovered this insect was originally from Australia, and through correspondence 
we found it was not a very abundant insect, although it multiplied most extra¬ 
ordinarily in California and killed out whole orchards. The inference was that 
it had some parasitic insect in Australia that kept it in check. W o sent out there 
and found the insect and imported it into California, and it bred so rapidly that 
inside of a single year the white scale was practically wiped out of existence. 

Now. we have passed that insect around. We have sent him over to Portugal, 
where the same insect was wiping out the orange industry on the banks of the 
river Tagus. We sent it to Egypt, where the same insect was in the gardens of 
Cairo and Alexandria: and it was equally efficacious there. That is the most 
strikingly successful incident of that kind of work that we have done, but we 
have done others that have been efficacious. For examp e, there were brought 
over from Australia some little beetles that preyed on the so-calli d black scale of 
the olive, and which ha\ e proved very efficacious in certain portions of California 
iu killing off this scale. In certain other portions they have not bred so rapidly. 
This last year we brought over a parasite from South Africa for this same black 
scale on the olive, which we think will take the place of the other in the drier 
portions where the other is not so effective. 

We brought over a number of tears ago a parasite for the common imported 
cabbuge worm, which in certain parts of the country has multiplied and is doing 
good work. We imported some years ago a parasite of the Hessian fly, which 
took hold for a while in one point in Maryland, but it has disappeared. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar. 1 What help do the birds give you?— A. Birds are very 
important indeed: and it is so well an understood fact that it would be almost 
trite to sa.v the shooting of birds is increasing the chances for the multiplication of 
injurious insects. There are a great many interesting facts on record as to the 
amount of insect food which our insectivorous birds eat in the course of a month. 
A good many of the publications of one branch of our Department are on that 
subject—Dr. Merriam's division. A very extensive series of examinations of the 
stomach contents of birds show what birds are injurious and what are beneficial. 

Q. You might name some of those if you have them in mind : 1 —A. That is hardly 
my work, and 1 am afraid 1 could not. 

CJ. Would the sparrow bo included?—A, The English sparrow is an unmitigated 
pest from every standpoint. 

Q. Is it insectivorous?'—A. It will eat insects when it can not get anything else. 
Because it eats insects, a bird is not necessarily a beneficial bird. It may have a 
predilection for beneficial insects. There are probably almost as many insects 
that are parasitic, or that prey on injurious insects, as there are injurious insects; 
but unfortunately the injurious kinds seem to multiply more rapidly and to be 
more prolific. 

CJ. You spoke of the possibility of a famine that might come to the world through 
these insects destroying the production?—A. That was Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion. 

Q. Haven’t you to take into account the cooperation of men with nature in the 
multiplying of all theso products over and above the natural production'?—A. Of 
course. 

Q. Man's cooperation is likely to overcome a destructive feature of that kind?— 
A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent is your bureau assisted by the 
States in the work you are doing?—A. We assist one another: we do a certain 
amount of cooperative work. For example, there happens to be in West Virginia 
a man who has paid special attention to the insects injurious to forest trees—Dr. 
A. D. Hopkins. He has devoted his entire time to that subject. A year ago last 
Spring I employed Dr. Hopkins to take a trip to Washington. Oregon, and Idaho 
to study damage done by insects to the forests in that part of the country. 
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Last year I sent him to Maine to study damage done to sprnce forests. I have not 
a man on the force who has the same specialized knowledge as Dr. Hopkins. His 
State is largely a forest State, and the experience which he gains on these trips, 
undertaken at the expense of the Department of Agriculture, is of value to him, 
and his experience is of value to us. In the same way we have employed the 
assistance ot' certain other State officials. This is important when it comes to the 
broad question of the insects which extend all over the country. We have an 
association of all these entomologists. The work is divided up, and each man 
studies conditions in his locality. These conditions are all brought together, and 
we thus have a summary and survey we could not get in any other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqohab.) Are there other departments in the Department of 
Agriculture that cooperate with your bureau?—A. In a way. For example, the 
subject of the chemical constituents of chemical insecticides; the amount of adul¬ 
teration that is being done in insecticides—it is almost impossible to get a pure 
paris green. Dr. Wiley is analyzing a large quantity of these things for us. In 
the same way other divisions would l>e constantly treading on each other's toes 
without a certain amount of cooperation. For example, Mr. Wood’s division is 
studying the diseases of plants. Here we find that insects are responsible for the 
spread of certain diseases among plants, as with human beings. There is a wilt 
of the melon leaf, a bacterial disease which causes the leaves of the melon to wilt. 
It is found this disease is carried by insects. A beetle comes along and gnaws a 
hole in the leaf. The hole is insignificant, but it introduces the bacteria which 
causes the disease. In that way the different divisions cooperate. Also, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry takes the whole question of live stock, and of course 
there are many insects which are injurious to animals—the horse bot, ox warble 
or grub, and the sheep bot, and so on. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many of the States have established a bureau 
of entomology?—A. There are 30 States now which employ an official entomolo¬ 
gist under the agricultural experiment stations. 

Q. Can you speak as to the thoroughness of their investigations from the contact 
that ydu have had with them?—A. Their relative thoroughness? 

Q. Yes.—A. I should hardly like to go on record in that regard; they are nearly 
all personal friends of mine. 

Q. I did not know but what you had a word of praise for them.—A. Some of 
them are doing excellent work. You see, this experiment-station movement is a 
comparatively recent One. The entomologists had no collections; no libraries; 
nothing but individual experience. There was a sudden demand for a class that 
did not exist. Most of them were young men just out of college, and they had no 
libraries or collections, and they had. moreover, to educate the farmers of the 
State. They had to go around and talk at farmers’ conventions, and had to pub¬ 
lish bulletins which were simply compilations of what had been learned by others; 
and it is only recently that some few of them have got into the position where, by 
collections and libraries and apparatus, they have been able to get down to original 
investigation. The State of Ohio stands near the top. The State of New York 
has a very efficient service; the State of Illinois also, and a number of the others. 

Q. The interest is growing, I suppose?—A. Very largely—growing enormously. 
In my early experience in appearing before farmers' conventions the fanners lis¬ 
tened to me with, I will not say incredulity. but certainly with indifference. They 
looked upon any man who talked about the application of science to agriculture 
as a theoretical fellow who had not the practical experience which was necessary 
before practical ideas conld be gained. The results which have been achieved, not 
only by my branch of the work but by other branches of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, have been so great that the farmers have changed their attitude entirely. 
One of us goes out and he finds that he is listened to with respect; and not only 
that, but he is kept on his feet to answer questions for an hour after he gets 
through with his talk; and the State agricultural experiment station men say the 
same thing. There is a very rapidly growing appreciation by the farmer in regard 
to the work of science as applied to agriculture. 

Q. How is this knowledge distributed to the people, in bulletins?—A. In bul¬ 
letins and in circulars and in larger reports. 

6. You have a mailing list, have yon?—A. Yes. Owing to recent Congressional 
legislation, however, there is only one class of bulletins of our Department which 
can be freely distributed to every applicant. These are the so-called Farmers' 
Bulletins. We have a series of about ISO of them. But the circulars, of which 
we have published 40 or 50 in our branch of the work, and which are concise direc¬ 
tions about specific insects, these are used in our correspondence, and they answer 
the purpose perfectly well. In the larger bulletins we have a restricted mailing 
list, but they can be purchased from the superintendent of documents for about 5 
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cents or 10 cents each. In the several experiment stations in the States the bulle¬ 
tins are published in large editions of 20,000 copies and distributed very widely. 

Q. You have the advantage of free mailing facilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the condition in regard to the States in issuing their bulletins?—A. 
They are issued under frank also. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Under frank of what, your Department?—A. It seems to 
me there has been some special legislation. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any suggestions to make as to future leg¬ 
islation, that would strengthen your bureau, by the National Government? Of 
course you act through the Department of Agriculture, but have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make wherein you feel that your work could be made more efficient?— 
A. My own work? 

Q. Yes; your bureau first.—A. Nothing, except larger appropriations. I imag¬ 
ine we can spend a good deal more money than we are getting to the advantage of 
the agricultural classes—1 feel sure. We had a lump fund of $22,500 last year; 
about 75 per cent of that was expended in salaries of investigators who could be 
put on anything that happened to come up. We investigated a good many par¬ 
ticular topics; for instance, insects attacking garden crops, and generally speak¬ 
ing, insects attacking citrus crops, and the general subject of beneficial insects 
from abroad, and a number of other topics of that kind. We could do the work 
more expeditiously, perhaps—not more thoroughly, but more expeditiously—with 
larger means. I do not wish here to mention a specific sum. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Congress is not as liberal with your bureau as with Dr. 
Salmon's?—A. By no means. 

y. He said they gave him all the money he could expend.—A. His is a bureau; 
mine is a so-called division. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The importance of your bureau is growing, I sup¬ 
pose. from year to year, as manifested by the size of your appropriation?—A. That 
would indicate not so much the growing importance of the bureau as a growing 
appreciation of its importance. I do not think its importance is growing, but the 
appreciation of its importance is wowing. When I first came to Washington the 
only appropriation was for the salary of the entomologist and one assistant; now 
they give not only the lump sum I mentioned, but also about $10,000 more in 
statutory salaries, so called. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you have much assistance in your work from the 
agricultural press of the country?—A. The agricultural press have done a great 
deal of good in this line of work; yes. Certain of them have started entomological 
investigations in the way of soliciting information from certain parts of the coun¬ 
try on certain aspects. The information they have gathered has been largely 
statistical. 

y. Also, they assist you in disseminating-A. (Interrupting.) They dissemi¬ 

nate our results very rapidly. They are anxious to get hold of anything in the 
way of results. The agricultural newspapers are especially good in one way— 
they send their newspapers to most of the working officials of the Department with¬ 
out charge. For instance, in my own office 75 or 80 come in every week, and we 
clip the insect portions and keep a general oversight in that way of everything 

f omg on in the local agricultural societies and so on that bears on our work. 

lefore we finish, I want to say a word or two more on the subject of State legis¬ 
lation. 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) That is what we would like to have.—A. Out of the 
45 States only 21 have inspection laws or laws which enable them to do any organ¬ 
ized work against insects. As I said before, those States which have no law are 
constantly in danger, not only of the San Jose scale, but other insects which they 
do not have at all. This bill now before Congress would act ns a quarantine bill 
against injurious insects from abroad, and it would also act in the regulation of 
interstate traffic in nursery stock and things of that kind—living plants of any 
kind—leaving, then, for the States simply the question of the extermination of the 
insects within their own borders. Either that national bill must pass, leaving the 
question of inspection of plants intended for interstate commerce to the General 
Government, or the States must pass uniform laws. It is very confusing now, 
even with the 21 that have laws, since one form of certificate is required by one 
State and another by another, and it is necessary for a nurseryman dealing in 
plants at the present time to have before him in condensed form 21 sets of laws 
and forms of inspection and consult them in about every shipment of stock that 
he makes. I think that would be a good point to bring out in your report, if yon 
agree with me. There should be some uniformity in State laws. 

y. Under the police regulations, 1 suppose the States could prevent the entrance 
into the State or foreign nursery stock unless it was properly certified to?—A. 
Yes, that could be done. 
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Q. And the State conld not be required to wait for the Federal Government 
under the interstate commerce provision of the Constitution before they could put 
that on their own statute books?—A. That is true; the State of California pro¬ 
tects herself admirably in just that way at the present time. 

G. Have any of the States attempted anything along that line?—A. Yes; as Isay, 
California has done it; Oregon has done^t; the Maryland State law has something 
of that bearing, although not as explicit as it should be. The new New York 
State law is a very curious one. Up to this last session—I do not know what 
measures they passed then—but up to this last session it prevented the sending of 
infected nursery stock outside of the State, but it did not prevent the admission 
of infected nurserystock from other States—a very curious anomaly. California, 
for example, whose law has been the longest in effect, prevents the admission of 
anything but does not prevent the sending out of anything. A man who exhibits 
for salem the market in Los Angeles a tray of apples infected by the San Jose 
stale is arrested and fined; but if he puts a top on that tray and ships it to Chi¬ 
cago it is all right. 

t^. Which State, in your opinion, has the best law?—A. It is a subject upon 
which I would not like to express an opinion at the present moment, because the 
regulations of the New York State law and the Illinois law have not been tried 
sufficiently. In the course of a few years of use we will be able to say which is the 
ideal law. and it will be easy for those which have laws to modify them in accord¬ 
ance with that experience, and for those States which have no laws to adopt the one 
found to be best. The Illinois law seems to work very well indeed. The Mary¬ 
land people are rather well pleased with their law, although some of the nursery¬ 
men m outside States object to the stringency of the Xlaryland law. It is my 
opinion that Maryland is very well protected by her law. 

Q- You would advise uniform legislation on the subject as nearly as possible?— 
A. Yes; either in the shape of a national law or the unification of State laws. 

0. To what extent are the State legislatures supporting the bureaus of ento¬ 
mology in the way of appropriations?—A. In the different States? 

Q. In the different States; is it sufficient?—A. They are supporting it in some 
States and in others they are not. Very few States are making specific appropria¬ 
tions for insects, but many of the States give to the experiment stations in addi¬ 
tion to funds given by the General Government. That fund appropriated by the 
State is distributed among the different branches of the work by the director of 
the station or by the board of control. There is. however, in the State of Illinois 
a State entomologist, who is supported by State appropriations; there is also in 
New Y r ork; the same thing has recently been done in Texas. 

Q. If more liberal appropriations could have been made the work could have 
been done more efficiently?—A. I think so; yes. 

Q. You think the work is of sufficient importance for the legislatures to take an 
interest in the matter in the wav of protection?—A, I think so, decidedly, Condi¬ 
tions vary in different States. We have so many different kinds of climate in the 
United States that an insect might be locally of enormous importance in one sec¬ 
tion of the country and comparatively of no importance in the rest of the country. 
Take the cotton boll weevil in the State of Texas, for example. Now, in these 
cases, don't you think the'State ought to do the work rather than the General 
Government? It seems so to me, except in cases where a spread of the insect over 
large territory comprising a number of States is reasonably to be expected. The 
argument made in the case of the gipsy moth was that it would spread to other 
States in case the Massachusetts people did not handle it by themselves. But there 
are insects which are restricted climatically to certain portions. In southern 
California there are some insects which are peculiar to that part of the country, 
for instance. 

Q. I would like to know by what means the gipsy moth spreads.—A. It spreads 
only by the traveling of the caterpillar and by the carriage of the caterpillar by 
wagons and other vehicles which it may crawl upon. It spins down from trees to 
a limited extent, and persons walking through the region get the caterpillars upon 
them and carry them, and getting on a trolley car, perhaps, may carry them a 
good many miles in that way. They may drop on carriages or crawl on railroad 
cars that are side tracked and be carried hundreds of miles in that way. 

Q. No State is then protected at the present time?—A. No. If the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts does not take up the work I confidently expect the gipsy moth will be 
found in a few years in New Hampshire, Connecticut. Rhode Island, and New 
York. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Your bureau is a very important one, and it is 
one or growing interest, and yoh seem to have some notes there; If there is any¬ 
thing that we have omitted that is important, I wish yon would on yonr own 
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motion state it.—A. I merely brought along, not in the way of notes, some data 
and facts, most of which I have jnst given yon. 

This quotation is taken from the memorial prepared hy a committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen to Congress, praying for the passage of the 
bill I mentioned, and a copy of which I will submit: [Reading.] 

“The chief danger to the nursery interests of the country is that the different 
States have passed diverse laws, many of them very drastic in character, practi¬ 
cally prohibitory, so that an honest nurseryman is unable to send clean nursery 
stock into many of the States, while a dishonest man, or a careless one, may freely 
send infested stock to other States which have not yet protected themselves by 
State laws. These difficulties can only he reached by a law governing-interstate 
commerce, such as is now proposed. Moreover, aside from the actual damage 
which the insect (the San Jose scale) has done in nurseries, the fact becoming 
known that a nursery has become infested with the scale has. in many cases, oper¬ 
ated so severely as to entirely destroy the reputation and credit of the firm. From 
what has just been said the necessity for a uniform national law becomes appar¬ 
ent The different requirements of State laws, and the entire lack of any law in 
certain States, has produced a condition intolerable to the nurserymen and of 
great danger to the orchardish For example, a man shipping trees into Maryland 
requires one form of certificate: shipping into Virginia he requires vet another 
form under present regulations; while into other States, as Ohio, no form of cer¬ 
tificate is required, thus making it the dumping ground for infested stock from all 
districts. Moreover, in New York the law prohibits sending infested stock out¬ 
side the State, but does not prohibit its entrance. Such incongruities as these in 
State laws indicate most strongly the necessity for a uniform national law. 

The bill above mentioned was favorably reported, with amendments, by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives. The following is an 
extract from that report: (Reading) 

******* 

“ The necessity of such legislation is of grave importance for the protection of 
our agricultural and horticultural interests. Scientific men and nurserymen have 
recommended it for years, and the demand for it upon the part of the people has 
become so strong that it should be deferred no longer. The pending bill has been 
indorsed by representatives of entomologists and vegetable pathologists, as well 
as by nurserymen and fruit growers. The committee is not advised of any oppo¬ 
sition to this bill from any quarter. 

“ It is an acknowledged fact that fully one-half of the principal injurious insects 
now in the United States have been introduced from foreign countries. No effort 
on the part of the General Government has ever been made to prohibit theentrance 
of such pests. 

“ The State of California has alone established a horticultural quarantine at the 
port of San Francisco, but this is the only one of our great ports which is so pro¬ 
tected. At San Francisco during the past year 122 Bteamships and sailing vessels 
arrived carrying trees, plants, and fruits from Japan. Coylon, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Sea Islands, Central America, Mexico, and British Columbia. 
The quarantine officer destroyed over 3,000 trees and plants infested with insects 
new to California. Other stock was thoroughly fumigated with hydrocyanic-aoid 
gas. 

“The estimated annual damage to agricultural and horticultural interests of 
this country from the attacks of injurious insects amounts to $200,000,000; and it 
is safe to say that, at a low estimate, at least one half of this damage is done by 
imported injects. 

“As indicated in a later paragraph, a number of foreign countries have quar¬ 
antined against American plants and fruits, but no such quarantine exisits in this 
country, although the necessity of it, from the facts just mentioned, is obvious. 

"There exist in Europe, especially in south Europe, and in the countries 
beyond the Pacifio, with which we are just entering into greatly enlarged com¬ 
mercial relations, many insects noted as pests which are liable at any time to 
make their appearance in this country under existing conditions. 

“ It has been so general an experience as to make it practically a hard-and-fast 
rule that foreign insects introduced into this country thrive in a much greater 
degree than in their native homes. 

“ From the West Indies and from Mexico we are also in danger. For example, 
thereexists in Mexico a maggot which infests oranges and lemons, known as Morel- 
los fruit worm, which has not yet become established in this country. It occnrs 
in all parts of Mexico and Central America, except possibly the State of Sonora in 
Mexico, and Mexican oranges for the United States have come across our borders 
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and taken their place in our markets during the months of November and Decem¬ 
ber. Most of these oranges have previously been shipped to Northern markets 
where there is no danger of an orange pest establishing itself. Of late, however, 
they have been carried into California, and the extensive citrus industry of that 
State is in danger. Within the past 2 months a eargoof Mexican oranges, riddled 
with this maggot, was stopped at the port of San Francisco, and the oranges were 
burned under the operation of the State quarantine law. 

“Louisiana and Florida are not protected in the same way, however, and the 
danger is a real one. Even in the case of the Mexican oranges shipped to the 
Northern and Middle States, the empty cars are frequently carried back to Cali¬ 
fornia, and perhaps to other orange-growing regions, and thus becoming an addi¬ 
tional source of danger. 

“ The success of the State quarantine at the port of San Francisco indicates 
what may be done and what should lie done at other ports of entry of the country 
by national legislation. It should be said, however, that while the quarantine at 
San Francisco protects California, it does not protect the rest of the country 
because the State officers have jurisdiction over shipments intended for California. 

“ It is safe to say that had such a quarantine service been in operation at all the 
principal ports of the United States during the past 30 years, the cost of its opera¬ 
tion would have compared with the actual saving to the agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural interests of this country as one to one hundred: and it is equally safe to 
say that such a service in the future would result with equal, and probably, on 
account of the increased foreign trade, with greater relative benefit to this 
country. 

“ A seriously destructive insect known as the San Jose scale, introduced a num¬ 
ber of years ago into California, possibly from Japan, has been and is being-scat- 
tered over our country in interstate commerce. 

“ This scale is the worst insect enemy to orchard trees which this country has 
ever known. Since its accidental introduction into the Eastern States, it has 
spread or has been carried into almost every State in which the orchard industry 
is a feature. It has done its greatest damage in the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Georgia, Indiana, and Illinois. It also occurs in Canada, and 
has been the cause of an absolute prohibition against the introduction of Ameri¬ 
can trees and plants on the part of Canada. Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Cape Colony, and of fruits as well on the part of Ger¬ 
many. 

"The worst aspect of this danger is that the insect itself is so extremely minute 
that it is carried in shipments of trees and plants, and obtains a foothold in many 
places, and entirely escapes the attention of the uninstructed eye until after it 
may have done irreparable damage and become thoroughly established and escaped 
from this as a center of destrnction to the regions around about. 

‘ ‘ In spite of its minute size, it multiplies with such rapidity as to oover the bark 
of young trees and sap their vitality to such an extent that the trees are killed in 
the course of 2 or 3 years. 

“ For example, in Maryland a peach orchard of 20,000 trees was completely 
destroyed in 2 years. 

"An outbreak occured on Catawba Island, Ohio, which necessitated the destruc¬ 
tion of over3,000 bearingpeach trees and the expensive treatment of an additional 
area of 1,000 acres. 

"The peach and plum interests of Georgia are very great. In one county alone 
the orchards are estimated to be worth over $5,000,000. In certain portions of the 
State the trees have become infested by the scale to auch an extent that within 
the past few weeks one orchard of 3,000 trees has been condemned and the trees 
burned. In another orchard 1,000 trees have been condemned and burned the 
present winter. Thus the orchard interests of this State are threatened, perhaps, 
with extinction. 

" In North Carolina a valuable orchard of 60,000 large peach trees was cut down 
and the trees were burned the past autumn. 

" Instances similar to these might be multiplied. 

"The danger from this insect is greater in this country than in any other coun¬ 
try on account of the custom among nurserymen and orchardists of very extended 
interstate commerce. Nursery stock is bought in small and large quantities in 
different States, and is shipped by freight, express, or by mail to other States, thns 
spreading the infestation. 

»##»*** 

“ In the opinion of the committee this bill is a step in the right direction, andis 
worthy of early and favorable consideration.” 
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(The following is a copy of the bill (as amended) submitted and referred to aboye 
by the witness: 

[H. B. 06, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. Report No. SOtJ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

December 4, 1899.—Mr. Wadsworth introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

February 19,1900.—Reported with amendments, committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

A BILL to provide rules and regulations governing the importation of trees, 
plants, Bhrubs, vines, grafts, outtings, and buds, commonly Known as nursery 
stock, and fruits into the United States, and rules and regulations for the inspec¬ 
tion of trees, plants, shrubs, vines, grafts, cuttings, and buds, commonly known 
as nursery stock, grown within the United States, which become subjects of 
interstate commerce or exportation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall be unlawful for any transportation 
company, after July first, nineteen hundred, to offer for entry at any port in the 
United States any trees, plants, Bhrubs, vines, grafts, cuttings, and buds, com¬ 
monly known as nursery stock, unless accompanied by a certificate of inspection 
by an official expert of the conntry from which the exportation was made, which 
certificate shall be made in the manner and form prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, certifying that the contents have been examined and found apparently 
free from all insect and fungous or other diseases dangerously injurious to nursery 
stock. In case any nursery goods are offered for entry without said certificate, it 
shall be the duty of the collector immediately to notify the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, who shall arrange for inspection, to be made at the expense of the importer, 
who shall pay therefor a fee to be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, and said 
collector shall not allow them to pass within the jurisdiction of the United States 
until proper certificate of inspection has been received. And after the aforesaid 
date, July first, nineteen hundred, all nursery stock imported in accordance with 
the aforesaid regulations shall be free from all further inspection, quarantine, or 
restrictions in interstate commerce: Provided, however, That nothing herein con¬ 
tained shall prevent the inspection of such nursery stock by the authorized inspect¬ 
ors of any State or Territory at the final point of destination in accordance with 
the laws of said State or Territory; but the Secretary of Agriculture may at any 
time relieve such articles from inspection by a specific order. All trees, plants, 
shrubs, vines, grafts, cuttings, and buds, commonly known as nursery stock, shall 
be subject to inspection by official experts at such ports of entry as shall from time 
to time be designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and published in the regulations provided for in this 
act. 

Seo. 9. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of Agriculture that any 
nursery stock or variety of fruit grown in an infested district outside of the 
United States is being, or is about to be, imported into the United States cr the 
District of Columbia, and such variety of fruit is infested by any seriously injuri¬ 
ous inseot or disease, and which insect or disease is liable to become established in 
the United States and seriously affect any such nursery stock or variety of fruit 
grown therein, he shall have authority to quarantine against any such importa¬ 
tions and prevent the same until such time as it may appear to him that any such 
insect or disease has become exterminated in the country or district from which 
such fruit is being, or is about to be, imported, when he may withdraw the quar¬ 
antine; and this shall operate to relieve all such nursery stock or fruit from fur¬ 
ther quarantine or restrictions so long as the conditions of freedom from seriously 
injurious insect or disease shall continue. 

Sec. 8. That any trees, plants, shrubs, vines, and buds, commonly known as 
nursery stock, grown within the United States, may, upon complaint or reasona¬ 
ble ground on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture to believe that the same are 
infested with disease, become subjects of interstate commerce under the rules and 
regulations as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of Agriculture shall canse to 
be inspected by a qualified entomologist and vegetable pathologist all trees, plants, 
shrubs, vines, and buds, known as nnrssry stock, whioh are subjects of interstate 
commerce, and which are about to be transported from one State or Territory or 
the Distriot of Columbia into another State or Territory or the District of Colum¬ 
bia. This examination shall be made, so far as possible, prior to September first 
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of each year, in the manner provided for and prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
cnltnre; and if such nursery stock is found to be apparently free from dangerously 
injurious insects or diseases, the certificate of the officer making such examination 
and finding shall he issued to the owner or owners of such nursery stock, a copy ■ 
of which certificate shall be attached to and accompany each carload, box, bale, 
or package, and when so attached and accompanying snail operate to release all 
snch nursery stock from further inspection, quarantine, or restriction in interstate 
commerce: Provided, however. That nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
inspection of such nursery stock by the authorized inspectors of any State or Ter¬ 
ritory at the final point or destination in accordance with the laws of said State or 
Territory. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person, persons, or corporation to 
deliver to any other person, persons, or corporation, or to the postal service of the 
United States (except for scientific purposes or by permission of the Secretary of 
Agriculture), for transportation from one State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or for expor¬ 
tation to any foreign country, any trees, plants, shrubs, vines, or other nursery 
stock which have not been examined in accordance with the provision of section 
three of this act, or which on said examination have been declared by the inspector 
to be infested with dangerously injurious insects or diseases. Any person, persons, 
firm, or corporation who shall forge, counterfeit, or knowingly alter, deface, or 
destroy any certificate or copy thereof as provided for in this act and in the regu¬ 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture, or shall in any way violate the provisions 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on a conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars nor less than two 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both, at the discre¬ 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 5. That the rules and regulations herein provided for shall be promulgated 
on or before the first day of July of each year. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be available on the 
first day of May, nineteen hundred, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect on and after the thirtieth day of dune, 
nineteen hundred. 

Sec. 9. That the provisions of this act shall not apply in interstate commerce to 
florists' greenhouse trees, shrubs, plants, bulbs, and commonly known as florists’ 
stock. 

This same bill, word for word, with the exception that the date when the law is 
to take effect is changed to duly 1,1901, was introduced in the Senate danuary 17, 
1901, by Senator Perkins, of California, and is printed as S. 5015, Fifty-sixth Con¬ 
gress, second session. 

As I stated, and as indicated in the texts of these bills, such part of these pro¬ 
posed laws as apply to interstate commerce in nursery stock, etc., are not intended 
m conflict with existing State laws concerning especially the enforced treatment 
against and attempt to eradicate injurious insects and plant diseases. In other 
words, when this law comes into effect it will still in many cases be necessary to 
supplement it by the operation of State laws. Nearly all of the State laws provide 
for the inspection of orchards as well as nurseries and for the enforoed treatment 
of snch as are found to be infested with dangerous insects, and especially the San 
Jose scale. Others wisely provide for the establishment of county or district 
boards of commissioners upon the complaint of h certain number of citizens that 
certain premises are affected by dangerously injurious insects, thns placing the 
State in position to handle any emergency that might arise in the future. In other 
words, tne national bill handles only one aspect of the question as it appeals to 
State organizations. Even in the event of the passage of the national law, it will 
be necessary for most States and desirable for all to keep in operation a good crop 
pest law. Of such laws already in existence, that which has stood the test for the 
longest period of time is the California law, and it is desirable that all States 
should enact legislation of a very similar character. The greatest reason for uni¬ 
formity in State laws on these topics, however, would be obviated by the passage 
of the national act. Should this national legislation fail, and even in the interim 
of its consideration uniformity in State legislation is highly desirable. A few of 
the State laws are of too recent enactment to jndge of the f nil effect of their opera¬ 
tion and for this reason it wopld be practically impossible to select any one law 
and announce it as a model for other States. The laws of the State of California, 
just referred to, have been very effective as to the handling of insect outbreaks 
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within the boundaries of that State. They have also been effective as to the pre¬ 
vention of the introduction of injurious insects, but they lack, as already pointed 
out, the important provision which is found in the New York State law and which 
prevents the shipmentof infested material from within the State to points outside. 
The California law also hag no provision which will permit the acceptance of 
inspection certificates from properly qualified officials of other States or countries 
and, in the event of the passage of a national law, the California law will need 
modification. 

In the four years which have elapsed since the “ National Convention for the 
Suppression of Insect Pests and Plant Diseases by Legislation ” was held in Wash¬ 
ington, a number of new laws have come into existence and very widespread expe¬ 
rience in the operation of these laws has been gained. The subject of uniformity 
in State legislation, it seems to me, could very prop?riy and authoritatively be 
discussed by another national convention composed, as was tho first, of representa¬ 
tives of State horticultural and agricultural societies, of the National Association 
of Nurserymen, of the Association of Economic Entomologists, and of the Divi¬ 
sions of Entomology, Pomology, and Vegetable Pathology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with, perhaps, a representative of the office of the 
attorney-general of each State. It should be the duty of this convention to unite 
upon the details of such a uniform State law as is undoubtedly needed. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington. D. C., January 20,1901. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM CARTER STUBBS, PH. D. 


Director Unduiaua Experiment Station a. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding,' at that time Mr. 
William Carter Stubbs was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar,) Please give your name, post-office address, and official 

K sition.—A. William Carter Stubbs, Audubon Park, New Orleans; director 
misiana experiment stations. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How long have you been engaged in experiment- 
station work?—A. Since 1872. 

Q. Where did you have your first experience?—A. In the agricultural and 
mechanical college of Alabama. I began there in 1872, and have been connected 
with agricultural colleges ever since. 

Q. Are you a farmer also?—A. I am a farmer, I assume; yes. I am a planter. 
We call them fanners in Virginia and planters in Louisiana—in the South. I own 
my old homestead in Virginia, which was, if yon will allow me, settled by my 
ancestors in 1652, and has never been out of the family. 

Q. You still have an interest in fanning in Virginia?—A. I still own that old 
homestead; there is about 900 acres in it. 

Q. Have you any land interests in Alabama?—A. I have a large plantation in 
the northern portion of the State, on the Tennessee River, which I am running. I 
married in Alabama, and I lived there 16 years, and hence I have some accumula¬ 
tions I made during that time, and still own them. 

Q. You are conversant with agricultural conditions in Alabama?—A. Yes; I 
have been in every county of the State of Alabama on an agricultural mission. 
We held farmers' institutes everywhere over the State—agricultural meetings; 
and further, I might say, I was State chemist at the same time for Alabama for a 
number of years and quite familiar with tho scientific side of the agricultural 
question. 

Q. Are you thoroughly conversant with conditions in the State of Louisiana?— 
A. I think I ought to be. I have been there 16 years, and I suppose I can shake 
hands with almost every farmer in the State and he will recognize me. I have 
been a very active agent for agriculture for the 16 years that I have been there. 

Q. Please state, in your own way, the condition of labor in your State particu¬ 
larly and over the South generally, as you are acquainted?—A. In the past 10 
years Louisiana has increased in agricultural products, in the area that has been 
cultivated, and of course there has been a natural increase in the number engaged 
In agricultural labor; but there is, I suppose, comparatively a decrease in num¬ 
bers. I mean by that, not all the natural increase remains with us. They have 
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left us to go to towns, villages, cities, to go on railroads, to go on the levees. A 
lew months ago I was in Cairo, Ill., a city like New Orleans in that it has a levee 
around it to protect it from the floods. I was there over a day and took a walk 
around on the levees, and found 2,600 colored men engaged in the work. I natur¬ 
ally sought to know where they came from, and found to my great surprise that 
a great number were from Louisiana. . That will give you an idea where they are 
drifting. We are losing them in considerable numbers, particularly along the 
lines of railroad and steamboat travel. 

Q. Please state the comparative condition of your labor now with former 
years.—A. I do not think the laborers have accumulated much. I do not think 
there is as much owned per capita as there was 10 years ago. I do not think they 
are as effective as they were 10 years ago. There is among the younger genera¬ 
tion an indisposition to be taught. We have still a number of negroes that are, 
like myself, remnants of antebellum days, and while they are in great demand 
"and sought for, yet the younger generation has never been taught or trained, and, 
with no disposition to learn, they are not as effective. 

Q. How are their habits?—A. Their habits are bad. As all of you know who 
have been familiar with our newspapers, every now and then the game of craps, 
as they call it, is a source of disturbance and disagreement, and sometimes results 
in very serious trouble down there with us. There is a religious enthusiasm that 
prevails among our negroes—you can not call it a Christian enthusiasm, because 
they have their churches entirely separate from the whites and under nobody’s 
control. That is perhaps almost universal throughout the South, but the morals 
of the negroes are not good—not as good as they were 10 years ago. As a proof 
of that I refer you to our penitentiary records. The occupants are more numer¬ 
ous to-day than at any time previous, and the crimes are of an entirely different 
order from what they used to be. Now you will And quite a large number of 
negroes in the penitentiary for forgery, the result of a little education. As soon 
as they learn to read and write they think the hoo and plow must be abandoned 
and they must hunt for an easier way of living, not always with success. 

Q. Is that one of the causes of their leaving the plantation?—A. That is one. 
You know the average American is a restless individual. He has traveled from 
Plymouth Rock and Jamestown entirely across the continent, and is crossing the 
ocean now into the western isles. The negro, associating with the white man, 
imbibes that disposition, and as soon as he can read and write he desires to travel, 
too, and he takes any opportunity he can to do so. If he can go no farther than 
the village, he will go there; if he can take shipping on board steamer from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, or along the banks of the river, he will do that. He will get 
awav somewhere. He wants to see the world, and wants to live easier. He does 
not like to work. I suppose it is one of the inheritances of America that the 
negro is just taking hold of. He is not as steady as he was. There are not the 
local attractions there used to be, and he is not satisfied, as formerly, with his 
work. 

Q. Has improved machinery any effect upon your labor?—A. I would like to 
premise a little bystating here that Louisiana is peculiarly unique in its agricul¬ 
tural products. The southern portion of our State is devoted exclusively, I might 
almost use the term, to the growing of subtropical crops. Commencing at the 
Lower Mississippi we grow oranges very largely; then the sugar plantations begin; 
then the rice fields are interspersed among the canefields, and extend across the 
State southwesterly into Texas. Beyond this sugar and rice country commence 
the cotton, and corn, and stock. Now, when we get into the cotton country there 
has been very little improved machinery introduced, for reasons which I will 
explain presently. When we get into the cane and rice country we are up-to-date 
with anyone, I suppose. The lower portion of Louisiana to-day is, perhaps, 
more intelligently cultivated, and there is more economy in methods, than is any 
other portion of the world. This is due to the fact that in south Louisiana all our 
estates are run with hired labor, by the day,under intelligent supervision of man- 
agers, overseers, etc. Our sugar interests have had to bring to their aid every 
single implement and every single method or process that can liest economize the 
production of sugar and nee, and they have done so. The negroes are taught to 
use these improvements by the supervising overseer or manager that accompanies 
them to the field and remains with them all day long and comes out with them 
at night. They work entirely under the eye or supervision of the manager. You 
will go into a field and find a hundred 2-horse plows or cultivators with a man on 
horseback riding from one to the other all day long pushing and seeing that the 
work is done properly. These estates are under experienced, educated managers 
and overseen, and their methods of cultivation have improved enormously in the 

last 15 years. Cultivators—everything that can minimize labor—are now used 
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where formerly we need the plow and hoe. The hoe is largely dispensed with 
to-day by the nse of the improved cultivator. These laborers living on the place 
are riven house rent free—a house and garden patch and all the fuel that is 
needed. The only condition of their occupying these houses is that they are to 
work whenever called upon, and they are usually called upon all the time. When 
they refuse to work they have to vacate the house, and that is the chief stimulus 
to make them work. In the southern portion of the State they have no other 
place to go. There are no houses for rent off the plantations, and hence they have 
to remain on some plantation, and if they do so remain they have to work, of 
course, because the houses are for the operatives of the estates. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does sugar plantation machinery stop with the 
cultivation?—A. Oh, no; we have $100,000,000 invested in sugarhouses, and these 
sugarhouses are up to date in every respect. I speak advisedly, because during 
last summer I had the pleasure of an official visit in the Hawaiian Islands; ana 
Hawaii to-day is leading the world in the production of sugar. We have a large 
number of sugarhouses fully equal to any in the world, and those sugarhouses 
have been reconstructed, I might say, at the entire cost of all the profit made 
since the war. I believe every dollar made in the sugar industry in Louisiana 
has gone into the reconstruction of these sugarhouses, and they have been recon¬ 
structed with the object of increasing the capacity and diminishing the expense. 
To illustrate; When I went to Louisiana 16 years ago a sugarhouse that had a 
capacity of 200 tons of cane a day was considered a marvel of excellence; to-day 
we have several of them that are taking up from 1,500 to 2,000 tons a day. It 
formerly required 40 or 50 hands to put the cane on the carrier. The wagon 
would drive to the cane yard and drop its load, and then that cane was trans¬ 
ferred by hand labor to the carrier, about 40 to 50 hands being required to keep 
the earner going and feed a mill whose capacity was 200 tons a day; to-day we 
have improved machinery that lifts up the whole wagonload and puts it in cars 
that are run alongside the carrier. The sides of the cars are lowered, and a 
machine very much like an inverted hay loader puts that cane on the carrier, 
and 2 or 8 men will feed the carrier with 1,500 or 2,000 tons a day. That is one of 
the economies. 

We have also economized by increasing the capacity. The sugarhouse that 
will turn out 1,500 tons of cane, or the product of it, to-day can, of course, pro¬ 
duce sugar much more cheaply per pound than one turning out 200 tons of cane, 
because the same amount of intelligent labor is required in the 200-ton house as 
in the 2,000-ton house. In other words, the vacuum pan discharging 800,000 
pounds of sugar a day can be operated by 1 man just as easily as the one in our 
sugarhouse at the experiment station of 2,500 pounds a day. It takes just as 
much expert intelligence to run one as the other. Now, the house that can turn 
out 800,000 pounds per day can do it much cheaper than the small one of 5,000 
pounds; hence improved machinery has saved our sugar industry. The time was 
when we received about 10 cents a pound for sugar—when I first went to Louisi¬ 
ana—and we sold our last at 4 cents and 41 cents, different grades of sugar. 

Q. Is that sugar refined?—A. Yes. It is not, perhaps, in your sense refined; it 
is the commercial sugar, as it is known on the market. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) It is almost white?—A. It is what we call “ off 
whites ” and * 1 yellow clarified.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) About No. 16 Dutch standard?—A. YeB; considerably 
above that. No. 16 Dutch standard is unrefined. We have, perhaps, a dozen 
sugar houses that absolutely granulate it. It might beproper to tell you the dif¬ 
ference between granulated sugar and white sugar. The granulating is simply 
running the “ off whites ” through a machine or drum that is revolving. The 
sugar coming in at one end meets perfectly-dry steam coming in at the other,' 
which takes the last particle of water from it, preventing the cohesion or coher¬ 
ing of the particles. That is the granulating process. The sugar that has not 
been granulated will cake on account of the little moisture. 

We have a dozen or more sugar houses that granulate the sugar; but as the 
Louisiana crop is consumed in a few months, we do not find it profitable to gran¬ 
ulate because the “ off white ” will sell readily in the market, and it will keep a 
few months without undergoing the process of getting lumpy. 

Yellow clarified is a refined sugar that goes on the market (very similar to what 
we call “ Coffee A”) throughout the country. It has a light golden tint, and that 
golden tint is given it artificially in the sugar house. We put that sugar on the 
market and it meets all the requirements of ordinary family consumption. 

I might say in passing that our sugar houses have been forced to refine sugar 
by virtue of the want of competition in our markets. We have but one buyer. 
That is the American Sugar Refinery. Hence we have only a few sugar houses 
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unprepared to make refined sugar whenever we feel that the prices they are will¬ 
ing to pay for unrefined are not satisfactory. We refine it then ourselves and 
throw it on the market. While it is probably not best for our sugar houses to 
refine sugar ordinarily, it is decidedly more profitable to refine than to take 
whatever we can get from one purchaser. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) It ip a lever you have?—A. That is right. 
Whenever the trust will pay us a fair price for 98 centrifugals, we make them. 
We can do it easier and make a larger profit. But whenever the price falls below 
such a joint as will leave us a profit, then we refine and put the refined sugar on 
the market. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Then the so-called trust has no contract for the whole 
of your output?—A. No; none. They have in the Hawaiian Islands, but not with 
us. It is an individual contract made before the season begins. Several planters 
contracted before the last season to make 98 centrifugals at a given price during 
the season. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) What is the yield of Louisiana sugar per 
annum?—A. Wewillmake300,000 tons this year. That is not enough; weshould 
have made 400,000 tons; we expected to do so. 

Q. That is an increase over preceding years?—A. Yes, except one. I will state 
that the frost of 1899 was very destructive to our cane crop, and we did not make 
more than a third of a crop last year, 1899. The crop of 1898 was damaged, if you 
will remember, by a very wet fall; we had rains after rains all through the fall, 
and as a result we had a very green succulent cane that gave us very little sugar. 
This crop is the first approach to the crop of 1897, which was the largest wo ever 
made. In 1897 we made about 340 odd thousand tons; this year we made 300,000 
tons. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you use machinery in the rice fields?—A. We 
have adopted in the last 10 years the most improved machinery that has ever been 
used in the growing of rice. It is, with some mollifications, the process adopted 
in the West for raising wheat. We break our lands with gang plows; we harrow 
with enormous 4-horse harrows; we seed the rice with grain drills or broadcast 
seeders, either one; then we harvest it with self-binder harvesters, and then we 
use steam thrashers. We did not see how we could make much on old methods, 
and the result is we are raising rice very cheaply. When I saw in the Hawaiian 
Islands this year the Chinese transplanting the rice by hand at intervals a foot 
apart, in water a half foot deep, and claiming to make a profit, I could not see it, 
while we were not growing very wealthy with the processes we adopt. 

We have then, besides the improvement in the methods of the growing of the 
rice, a wonderful development in the last 10 years in the rice mills. There is 
hardly a village of 500 inhabitants in the rice district that lias not a first-class 
rice mill. I do not know that you are familiar with rice. We first thrash it and 
get the rough rice. That is the marketable form to the farmer. He either sends 
that to the mill, as the Western man does his wheat, to be milled at his own 
expense, or for toll, or sells it in that condition. Our mills are ready either to 
buy it or to work it up on toll. These mills take the rough rice and convert it 
into the condition you see on the market, from head rice down to broken particles, 
to separate it and make rice polish, rice bran, rice'hull.s, and the various grades of 
rice all the way from head rice down to very small fragment rice. We have 
machines that take it and separate it into different classes, and it is sold accord¬ 
ing to its class. Good head rice is worth much more than the other; and that rice 
that will give the largest amount of head rice is the one that gives the greatest 
profit to the farmer. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it necessary that rice fields should be covered by 
water?—A. We have found it so; not absolutely necessary, but necessary to be 
profitable. Five or 10 years ago probably one-third of the rice grown in south¬ 
west Louisiana was what is called Providence rice. That country is very flat. 
There is an under-stratum of clay that renders impervious the soil, and all water 
that falls upon it is held by running an embankment around the field to retain 
it. We were enabled to make for 1 or 2 years considerable quantities of Provi¬ 
dence rice, but in dry seasons we made nothing, hence we have abandoned Provi¬ 
dence growing entirely. We now make it exclusively by flooding. Another 
thing that has done away the Providence process is the immense amount of 
money that has been spent in erecting canals for flooding our rice fields, coming 
from the nearest streams. I believe at least $5,000,000 have been spent in that 
way. There are 300 miles of these large rice canals, some of them 30 miles long, 
and every tributary fanner draws water from that canal. 

I may say in passing that I am in charge of the geological survey of Louisiana. 
Prof. George D. Harris and his assistant, Mr, P|ch6co, are now in the field. Two 
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years ago we discovered underlying this country a bed of gravel nearly a hundred 
feet thick, which furnishes an abundant supply of water, and we have since then 
bored 800 to 500 wells all over that country. The water comes within a few feet of 
the surface everywhere, and by putting in small pumps, we are enabled to irrigate 
the fields without any trouble. Those wells are being bored now at the rate of 
10 to 80 a day. The well borers are at their very busiest, and I can give you no 
conception of the wonderful activity that is now displayed in our rice fields. 
Governor Shaw, of Iowa, has a 1,300 or 1,500 acre farm down there. I don’t know 
whether his field is on our side or the Texas side. This same condition runs into 
Texas up to Houston—the same lands. 

Prior to the last 15 years these lands were practically worthless. They were 
used for cattle and ponies. They were discovered to be valuable for rice culture, 
and they have been redeemed. A good deal of the land belonged to the United 
States Government, and a great deal to the State of Louisiana—the swamp lands. 
The lands have ail been bought, and to-day they are being exchanged at values of 
$80 and $50 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) At what stage of growth of rice are the fields over¬ 
flowed?—A. The fields are usually overflowed when the rice is about 0 inches 
high, unless conditions prevail that require flooding to get the seed up. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) And then how long?—A. The water is kept on 
the land until harvest time. The field has to be allowed to dry sufficiently to per¬ 
mit the use of binders. That country being very near a dead level, you can 
inclose an 80 or 100 acre field within a levee, and use improved implements to 
great advantage. We can’t use the bindei on the river, because the field from 
the river back to the swamp is such that we have to have a levee at intervals of 
probably the width of un acre, and it does not give room to use a binder with any 
success, hence we use the sickle for harvesting on the river. Our levees are 
arranged in both places so as to get the water 4 to 6 inches deep over the rice 
field, and at a given point. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it healthy to live in the rice region?— A. I understand 
so, and I have heard no complaint of the climate on that account. I think our 
last election showed that we have 7,000 voting Northern men down there, who 
have come from Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, and they seem to be healthy and enjoy¬ 
ing life. They have been there from 1 to 15 years, and I hear no complaint from 
them. The summer there is very cool and pleasant. It is right on the Gulf of 
Mexico, not over 10 to 50 feet above it. Wehavo no cold there at all scarcely, and 
rarely have a frost, and hence it is a delightful climate to live in. Among the old 
creoles that have occupied this section of the country since its settlement you will 
find as many octogenarians as you would anywhere else in the world. We regard 
it as extremely healthy, and with the ’artesian wells they -get an abundance of 
drinking water ot the purest character. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Is your cultivation of rice profitable in Louisiana?— 
A. Extremely so, just now; particularly in this Southwestern country, where 
these improved implements can be used. You can imagine so when, as I told you 
just now, the land advanced from zero to 180 and $50 an acre. 

Q. How is it with your sugar crop? Is that profitable?—A. That depends 
largely, as in all other industries, upon the man managing it. That is one of the 
instances where there is more in the man than there is in the land, and an eco¬ 
nomic and intelligent administration of a good sugar estate will frequently bring 
profits where others right by the side of it fail. 

Q. What effect has the tariff on the imports of both your sugar and your rice?— 
A. Our sugar crop in Louisiana only amounts to about one-seventh of the con¬ 
sumption of the United States. Our present consumption is a little over 2,000,000 
tons—the Louisiana grown only about 300,000 tons. Our present crop of rice in 
Louisiana, Texas, Carolina, and Georgia is not one-half of the consumption of the 
United States. So that the tariff is of great value to both the sugar producer and 
the rice producer. At the same time it will be years before we can nope to attain 
a quantity that will be equal to the consumption. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) The production of rice has rapidly and largely 
increased in recent years?—A. In Louisiana enormously. We now grow more 
rice in Louisiana than in all the other States put together. 

You will find in your library here a history of New Orleans, in which I wrote 
last year an article upon the development of the sugar industry in Louisiana. 
You will find every year there from 1794, the introduction of cane into Louisiana, 
up to this year the whole production given there officially. You will find also 
the tariff that has been fixed. Sugar has been fortunate enough to have a tariff 
every year Bince its inauguration in Louisiana in 1794, before Louisiana was 
admitted to the Union. During the Monroe Administration, in 1812 to 1815, we 
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everywhere' south of the Ohio River. We can not grow the beet successfully from a 
sugar standpoint anywhere in the South. We can grow the beet, but thereisnot 
enough sugarin it. We have made in the last few years a number of experiments 
with what are called winter sugar beets, and one year we made a very great success 
ofthem. Wegrewbeet8containingashighasl8percentinsugar. We planted 
' in September and October and harvested them in January, but the next year the 
frost of 1899 came along and did not leave us a beet. It is a crop that we can not 
rely upon; nor can we grow the beet iifthe summer time, because of our climate. 
Rams are very destructive to the sugar content of beets, and during our summer 
tponths we have a deluge. In fact.it is that deluge that makes sugar cane and 
rice fields profitable. Our heavy rains fall in June, July, and August. Thesugar 
beets that we harvest in October weigh 10 to 13 pounds and will not have 2 per cent 
of sugarin them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How often do you have to plant your sugar cane?— 
A. In Louisiana we, as a rule, adopt what is called triennial rotation—once in 8 
years. We plant first in com, and lay by in cowpease. The com is harvested 
and the stalks are cut and the pease are plowed under with large 6 and 8 horse 
plows, and the land immediately put in cane. We plant in September and con¬ 
tinue at our convenience up until March. We let the stubbles bear another year. 
At the end of the second year we plow up and put the land back in pease again. 
The pease give us a nitrogenous crop of 120 to 125 pounds to the acre, and as cane 
is a great nitrogenous crop, in that way we supply the fertility of our soil and keep 
it up. There are some planters who grow the cane, particularly in the extreme 
southern portion of the State, 2 years in stubble, making a quadrennial instead of 
a triennial rotation. Then wo have a few sugarhouses whose interests are so great 
that they make what is called succession cane, that is, make it all the time. In 
other words, they plow up the cane and plant right back again, but they only fol¬ 
low this plan when t he sugar honses demand all the cane their lands will produce. 

Q. (By Representative Otjex.) That is wearing on the land, is it?—A. Very; 
extremely so, because, as I state, the cane is a great nitrogenous crop, and a crop 
of cowpease and corn helps to grow large crops of cane, and keeps up the fertility 
of our soil. I may say, also, further, that we use fertilizers very largely. Our fer¬ 
tilizer is usually along the nitrogenous line—cotton-seed meal and tankage, with 
small additions’of acid phosphate. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke*) What is tankage?—'A. Tankage is the refuse from slaughter¬ 
houses—the waste. Everything on earth they can’t use in any other way in a 
slaughterhouse, they put in the refuse house, and after getting all the oil out of 
it, it is sent down to be used as fertilizer for the soil, and it is called tankage. 
It usually consists of scrapings, blood, bone, meat, hides, and hoofs. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Condemned animals?—A. No; they make use of them 
for soap. This is just what can't be utilized in any other way, and I understand 
that since the economy in the slaughterhouses was introduced this constitutes a 
large part of the profit of the houses—the saving of this tankage. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What is done with the molasses?— A. Our molasses up 
to a few years ago had no sale at all. A few years ago we threw it out into the 
streams and let it flow off, but the introduction of tank cars has made it possible 
to realize from our molasses now a profit. The tank cars are brought up to our 
sugarhouses, and the molasses pumped right from our tanks into them, and we 
are getting from 3 to 5 cents a gallon in those tanks. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen. ) Where does it go mostly?—A. It is shipped to 
Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo, and quite a number of places, to be mixed with glucose, 
and is sold as molasses. We import almost 3 times as much glucose sirup into 
Louisiana every year as we sell or the finished Louisiana molasses. One Darrel 
of our Louisiana molasses mixed with 3 barrels of glucose will give us 4 barrels 
of nice Louisiana sirup. 

Q. <By Mr. Clarke.) In that way all the molasses is utilized?—A. Partially; 
not all; we feed a great deal of it. Our planters nso it largely for feed for stock. 
It is worth more for feed than 3 to 5 cents a gallon to the planter, but the 
planter will make from 8 to 5 times as much as all the stock can consume. I am 
speakingof molasses from these different sugarhouses where they exhaust the 
sugar. We have still a remnant; probably one-fifth of all the production of the 
State is made in open-kettle sugarhouses. In these open-kettle sugarhouses we 
simply evaporate in an open vessel, clarify very thoroughly, and then put the 
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had 5 cents protection a pound, and the only time we 
during the bounty period. During the first year of the 
to one-half cent a pound. That is the lowest we have 
bounty period. .... _ 

Q. Have you tried to produce beet sugar in Louisiana?- 
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sugar in hogsheads to drain. and the drainings from that constitute what is called 
open-kettle molasses. That is valuable, worth from 80 to 80 cents a gallon; that 
is, not adulterated. When mixed with white glucose one gets a dollar a gal¬ 
lon readily. It is the demand for this molasses that keeps alive those open-kettle 
sugarhouses. If it was not for that theyeould not live. We get from 30 to 50 
cents a gallon when it is properly made. There is a great demand for it, I doubt 
if you could get a barrel of it at this season of the year, there is such a demand 
for it. 

Q. What is the principal use for molasses after it reaches the market?—A. Con¬ 
sumption, eating, after mixing with glucose. Then it sells all over the country 
as Louisiana sirup. It goes into retail consumption. Upon an analysis it is 
easily detected, because our glucose is a right polarizing sirup, and you frequently 
find a mixed molasses that will polarize 104 to 105, whereas the maximum of pure 
sugar is only 100. 

Q. {By Representative OtJen.) Showing that something has been putin?—A. 
Showing that it is com sirup, which is entirely different from sugar. It is glu¬ 
cose, as we call it; glucose, maltose, and dextrine, all 3 of which polarize heavily 
to the right, and, therefore, when mixed with our cane sugar the aggregate polar¬ 
ization to the right is much larger than sugar. 

Q. {By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you raise any sorghum in Louisiana?—A. Large 
quantities of it for stock feeding. Our sorghum has a facility for suckering 8 or 
4 times in a year, and we get from 8 to 4 crops a year, and hence it makes a very 
valuable grain feed for our mules and stock. We never make sugar out of it. 
We used to try to, but found it impossible to do so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are the hours of labor on your plantations?— 
A. Our labor all over the State works from sunrise to sunset. 

Q. What is the average number of days employed in the year?—A. Just as 
many as the laborer wants to make. We have a good many hands that make 800 
work days a year. I would say that the average hand in Louisiana in the sugar 
district will certainly make over 200, and a good many of them 300 days. In the 
extreme winter, after the crop is taken off, the plantation has no immediate use 
for all of its hands, and may lay off a lot of them during the rainy season of win¬ 
ter, but there are some that work the whole year round. I had some working for 
me that last year I paid for over 800 days’ work. 

Q. About how many days does it take to make a rice crop?—A. We plant all 
through April and May, and harvest from the last of July up to about the middle 
of September. Then the threshing is done whenever we can get those traveling 
threshers that pass through the country. They are numerous, and probably one 
man will thresh to-day, another to-morrow, and so on, in passing through a com¬ 
munity. Large rice planters have their own threshers, and they commence as 
soon as the nee is cut, and continue until it is finished. As a rule, the rice 
planters have far more leisure time than the cane planters. 

Q. How long does it take to make a cotton crop?—A. I would like to premise 
further on the cotton and to say that our State is divided into 2 distinct classes 
of cotton fanners or planters. The first of these are located in the Mississippi 
Bottom, beginning at or above Baton Rouge and running up to the Arkansas 
line, constituting the Jensas Bottom, with an area of 4,000 or 5,000 square miles. 
This is the large cotton belt of Louisiana. Then coming down from the north¬ 
west and running down below Alexandria is the Red River Bottom, varying 
in width from 2 to 10 miles, which is a most magnificent cotton section. Between 
those is what is called “ the hill country.” consisting of land covered with oak and 
hickory, mixed with short-leaf pine. In these hills you will find a large number 
of small fanners, or what wo designate planters, who grow cotton and do a great 
deal of their own labor, but at the same time grow everything else nearly. When' 
we get over again into the alluvial bottom lands yon will find large estates owned 
by individuals, many of whom are absent. They do not live on their places. These 
places are nearly all worked on what is called the pharos, or renting plan. 

In the hills the renting or sharing is the exception rather than the rule. The 
owners cultivate their own farms. They grow corn, oats, and forage crops, have 
small quantities of stock, raise their own poultry, make their own butter, kill 
their own meat, and live well. They hire mainly the help that they need during 
the season. 

In the alluvial section the negro becomes a tenant either as a sharer or as a 
renter. Both systems prevail there to some extent. If I furnish the land and 
the mules and the house for him to live in and the firewood and the feed for the 
mules, the negro will work the crop and feed himself, and at the end of the sea¬ 
son we divide in halves. That is the system adopted there for sharing. 

The renter pays a stipulated rent, either in money or in cotton per acre for the 
land, and he will own his own mules and ran the place. From what I have Just 
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said you would imagine these laborers supplied themselves. They do not. Either 
the owner of the place advances to them or they are permitted with the landlord’s 
consent (in our State we have a landlord’s lien which is prior to everything else) 
to go to some merchant and get advances, for which, of course, big prices are 
paid. And we have, unfortunately—in my opinion, unfortunately—what is called 
a crop-lien law that permits any and everybody to rent land and then mortgage 
the crop to secure advances. There is no crop existing, but he is going to make 
one, and on that he makes the mortgage. On that system we have been running 
85 years, and it has been very deleterious to our agriculture, in my opinion. 

'• (j. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does that plan keep the cropper always in debt?—A. 
Always in debt. It is used there very largely. The profits are necessarily 
abnormally large, and there is a risk tcfethe advancing merchants. They gener¬ 
ally have an agent that goes around through the country and reports upon the 
crops, and the supplies are limited to the condition of the crop. 

Q. What is the interest charged on that lien?—A. That varies very much. From 
20 per cent up. I do not know of any less than 20 per cent. It probably runs to 
200 per cent. When I say 200,1 mean it. Frequently they will buy stuff in 
August, and may pay for it with the picking of the first crop in September or 
October; and when you calculate the annual interest, it is 200 per cent. That is 
what I mean. I do not mean to say that they are charged that rate throughout 
the whole year. I regard this system of farming as being very detrimental to the 
section of the country in which it is practiced. 

Q. Have yon many white farmers in your hill country?—A. All white there. 

Q. Do these white farmers contract debts, too, under this lien?—A. They did, 
until the last constitutional convention, rather heavily. But the last constitu¬ 
tional convention gave them each a homestead, which required a man to carry 
his wife before a notary and get her signature as well as give his own before they 
could waive their homestead; and, like most things, it became fashionable through¬ 
out the community not to waive. Hence, the constitutional convention that 
adopted that homestead law has almost completely made a revolution in the habits 
of those small farmers. They will never waive now. Heretofore they have been 
conducting their business upon what is called the mortgage system. I might 
explain by saying that in Louisiana, unlike most other places in the United States, 
we have had a law coming down to us through the French that permitted the 
mortgaging of an estate and permitting the husband to do it without the consent 
of the wife, and we go by estates in Louisiana and not by acres and farms. It 
has worked in many instances great hardships, and it also has been conducive to 
a great deal of prosperity in the past. If I mortgaged an estate known, for 
instance, as Bellaire, everything on Bellaire went with it—mules, horses, and, 
before the war, negroes. Now household and kitchen furniture is included unless 
it is excepted in the mortgage. That system was established in order to create a 
credit, and it prevails except in the case of the small fanner with his homestead. 

Q. That is a remnant of the Roman law?—A. Yes, of the Roman law. You 
know our laws in Louisiana are based entirely on the Code of Justinian. We have 
our civil law coming down to us through the Code Napoleon. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) To what extent has the crop lien prevailed in other 
States that you are familial with?—A. It is just as bad in Alabama. It is a 
curse, when it was intended to lie a blessing. After the war, the difficulty we 
had in the South was to get money to farm on. Recollect, wo were left flat with¬ 
out means to operate with, and something had to be done by which we could get 
money to follow our agricultural pursuits. Almost every legislature in the 
South created a lien law to provide fanners with a credit. It was asked for by 
the best people. But it was found to be in the end 1 detrimental, because a man, 
as soon as he gets credit, is very apt—even a white man—to go too far into debt; 
and it does not make any difference whether yon are getting the money at the 
end of the year or not, you run into debt again next year and you come to rely 
on the merchant to run you. . 

Q. Is there any hope of a chunge?—A. Oh, yes; system is employed less and 
less every year. The “ advancing’ r merchants are getting fewer. The establish¬ 
ment of banks throughout the country ready to loan money to a good man at 
low interest has caused our merchants to leave the lending alone. All our bor¬ 
rowing that is done to-day is done from the banks. We have made wonderful 
improvements in the last 10 or 15 years, and we are beginning to have an abun¬ 
dance of our own. Our banks are all prosperous. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are those banks State or national?—A. They are mainly 
State hanks in our smaller towns, but in tbe large cities we have national banks. 
We have national banks in Shreveport and Monroe and St. Charles; at New 
Orleans we have a whole lot of them. But in the small towns, connty seats, they 
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are mostly State banks. Our State has a State inspector of banks, and wo have • 
a pretty thorough control over them. I want to say that ottr present national- 
bank law is based on the old Louisiana law in a great many of its provisions. 
New Orleans paper was worth its weight in gold before the war, and our banks 
were widely known. The word “Dine” comes from the soundness of the New 
Orleans dollars. The boats went down the river to get the “ Dixies ” or $10 notes 
at New Orleans, and that is where the word came from. They were known all 
through the Mississippi Valley and everywhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any manufacturing interests?—A. Yes; 
in the State of Louisiana we have 0 large cotton factories, 2 of them being in New 
Orleans. We have also 2 large knitting factories. We have a large cotton mill 
in Monroe, 1 in Shreveport, 1 in Washington, and 1 in Clinton. We have got 
quite a start now, and I would not be surprised if we would not have 2 or 3 dozen 
more in the next few years. Every neighborhood is starting to organize one. 
We have organized on the novel plan which has succeeded so well in North Caro¬ 
lina: Shares worth $100, each person subscribing for 10 shares and paying $1 a 
share a week. These I have mentioned were organized last year that way. 

Q. Is the number of factories increasing?—A. Yes; we only had 3 two years 
ago. We have doubled the number in the last 2 years, and will, I think, increase 
very rapidly in the near future. 

Q. Does the presence of local factories give a better profit for your cotton?—A. 
Yes; and it does this: it diverts and takes a great deal of labor from our fields and 
puts it into the factories and gives an increased demand for our small products, 
butter, eggs, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Where do you find a market for your cotton goods?— 
A. I believe we make mainly coarse goods. I am not certain, but I think they 
go mainly to China. We have 2 New Orleans mills which are very profitable, 
the Maginnis and the Lane mills. 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In what direction do you go to get to the market?— 
A. I will lead up to that. We had last year a desire to open up quite a trade with 
Japan in raw cotton, and we have sent a number of shiploads direct from New 
Orleans to Japan; and when I left the other day there were 2 Japanese commis¬ 
sioners there studying this trade with a view or ascertaining its conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) So that they can manufacture their own cotton?—A. 
Yes; you know they manufacture largely. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the average wage for your field hands 
where they are employed by the day?—A. In the rice fields I should say $1 to $1.25 
is about tne average pay for a laborer. That, of course, covers a home, a garden, 
and firewood, and things of that sort, but it does not cover rations. In the cane 
fields we pay from 75 cents to $1.50, according to location and the character of 
the hands. In the cotton fields we have no regular wages, as I have jusi explained. 
But the few white farmers that hire for wages usually feed from their tables and 
pay from $8 to $15 a month. But, as a rule, the wages in cotton are so much a 
day while chopping cotton and so much a day for picking cotton. That is the 
way we run in tne South. 

Q. Is the payment made in cash?—A. In a sugar plantation the following rule 
is adopted: Nearly every large estate has a store; every night the timekeeper gives 
the workman a token representing a day’s work, giving the stamp of the place on it. 

Q. A metal token?—A. Sometimes it is metal and sometimes it is horn. They 
go backward or forward all the time on the place, and that token is receivable 
in the stores for anything that man wants to buy. If they are not used up by the 
15th or 30th of the montli they are redeemed in cash. Everybody in a sugar plan¬ 
tation is paid off on the 15th and the 30th. If he has spent his chips, as tne tokens 
are called, he does not get his money, but he does get it if he has not spent them. 

Q. Are stores run in connection with the rice plantations?—A. Only if the 
owner is a large planter. It does not take nearly as many men to run a rice 
plantation as it does to run a sugar plantation. The rice planter only needs men 
to break the land. Keeping the crop between the planting and the harvest 
requires only about 1 man to three or four hundred acres; whereas the sugar 
planter has to have a large rang of hands all the while. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you have any foreigners engaged in cultivation 
down there?—A. Oh, yes; in the last 15 years we have imported between 25,000 
and 80,000 Italians. There are also some Germans and Swedes. I do not recall 
any others. _ 

Q. Have you any French immigration?—A. Not of that character. Our french 
immigration is rather of a higher order. Some of our planters prefer the Italians 
and some the negroes. Those that have stores prefer the negro, because the 
negro will spend 95 cents out of every dollar he gets, while the Italian will hardly 
spend a nickel. He keeps everything he can get. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are lie stores ran at a large profit?—A. A fairly 
large profit. There is no risk there. They are fairly good. You go through 
that country and they are about as good stores as you will find. The stores are 
numerous. , _ . . . . 

Q. Are these labor tokens good at any store?—A. They are not taken by any 
Store, but they are swapped around. 

Q. Have you anything further to say about the tenant house?—A. Yes; in 
Louisiana every tenant is given his house, 

Q. What privileges has he in connection?—A. He has the privilege of a garden 
and firewood, and upon some estates where they have pasturage he is permitted 
to have a cow or something to go on a pasture. 

(jj. Please describe one or those average tenant houses.—A. On the large plan¬ 
tations the houses are arranged in rows, probably 30 or 40 cabins together. The 
cabins usually contain from 8 to 8 rooms with a porch and with a kitchen in the 
rear, and on both sides of the street the houses are usually about 30 or 40 feet 
apart, occupying the row pretty closely. In the rear of each house is given prob¬ 
ably an area varying from a quarter to half an acre for a garden. The woods are 
open and free for the tenant to go and get his firewood. Every Saturday evening 
the carts are put at the disposal of the hands to go back into the woods and get 
all the wood they want free of charge. These houses are very expensive to the 
planter, because on a great number of the large sugar estates they have some¬ 
times a hundred each, and they will cost $300 or $400 apiece. 

Q. Are the tenants careful of the property?—A. No; they are not careful; they 
require supervision in this matter just like they do in everything else. The negro 
is not careful with anything. 

Q. Are the houses well furnished?—A. No; the tenants do not want them well 
furnished. You could not make them sleep in a room like this one we are in. 
The negro does not want a glass window, because he does not want anybody to 
see what he is doing. He wants a deadlight to shut out everybody. He would 
rather have the natural luxuries than the artificial ones—plenty of air, etc. I am 
sorry to say our negroes are not careful in that regard at all. They do not want 
to spend any money in what might be called unessential improvement; though I 
think they nave beds with mosquito nets; we sometimes have mosquitoes down 
there. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it respectable for white men to labor there now with 
their hands?—A. Yes; not only respectable, but such labor is the admiration of 
everybody in that country. You can find some of our best and wealthiest men 
so enraged—I have seen a millionaire plowing with a 4-mnle plow. 

Q. Does that condition differ from the one before the civil war?—A. There was 
no necessity for such labor before the civil war. There has lieen, however, 
always a feeling among all Southern people that they should do the work when 
there was necessity, and when there was no necessity not to do it. I have seen 
cases before the war where wealthy and aristocratic fanners would suddenly 
break all to pieces financially, and I have seen their children go to hard work, 
work like negroes, and yet be received in the best society, as they had always 
been. But a man that owns a lot of hands either for to-day or to-morrow, or for 
a lifetime, and can make use bf them to do the work probably oetter than he can 
do it, on account of his physical ability—I do not care where he is from, North, 
South, East, or West—is very apt to make them do it and not do it himself. I 
have investigated conditions in California, and I find that the man in California 
uses the Chinese just as we use the negroes in the South. Whenever we can make 
them do at 75 cents a day what wo can do and then turn our attention to some¬ 
thing else and make more than that, we are very apt to let them do it. But so 
far as the respectability is concerned, I will say to you to-day that our people 
admire the man that has the pluck in him to get down and work, if he is honest 
and intelligent. I have done as much hard wotk as any workingman in the 
North, and I believe I have the entrfee anywhere I want to go in the South. I 
have a sugar school with a course of 5 years, and I am director of it. I make 
every boy that comes there plow, plant, hoe, ditch, cut cane, ran the boilers, run 
the engines, run the machinery of the sugar house, and do everything that is done 
on the place, and, as I told you before, Ihave had a millionaire’s son on a 4-mule 
plow, and I have kept him there while the thermometer was ninety-odd degrees 
in the shade. So you can understand my position on labor. I believe in every 
man laboring when there is necessity. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are your public school facilities good?—A. Ourpub- 
lic school facilities are increasing. 

Q. Whatis the school age?—A. I think the school age is between 8 and lfl. Our 
public schools are improving rapidly. We are taring ourselves very heavily for 
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public schools, and although we have a preponderance of colored schools, I do not 
think the negroes par scarcely any taxes. I think the taxes collected from the 
colored people from our State amount to but very little, and yet onr public school 
fond is divided according to the number of children pro rata, in addition to that 
our State appropriates annually a large amount to the maintenance of an agricul¬ 
tural and mechanical college for the colored people exclusively, and we appropri¬ 
ate a considerable amount for a normal school, colored only. So our negroes are 
a heavy tax on us, constituting a very large part of our population and payingno 
taxes—none to speak of. Yet not only do we haveto educate them, but our court 
costs and onr jail costs and things of that sort amount to a very large sum. 

Q. Is your course of study in the country schools well adapted to agricultural 
people?—A. No; we have the same public school curriculum that prevails almost 
everywhere else in the United States. And just here I wish to emphasize that 
our public schools are not adapted to the wants of any agricultural community 
whatever. We have made speech after speech before the fanners’educational 
institutes and educational organizations, and we have about persuaded a great 
many parishes in the State to institute an amendment to our public school cur¬ 
riculum by adding agricultural and natural sciences. Three-fourths of our boys 
and girls in the public schools of the hill section never get beyond the public 
schools. They go to farming after leaving the public schools. They have never 
studied a particle of any kina of science; they have not'the slightest knowledge of 
the composition of the soil they are going to work; they have no idea of the nutri¬ 
tion of animals; they have no idea of the plants; no idea of fertilizers; and yet 
they are called upon to spend a lifetime in working at a profession or occupation 
of which they have not learned a word at school. It is the greatest monstrosity 
of the present age. We have taught them all about the geography of the world— 
the political divisions; we have taught them all about history from Rome to the 

E resent day; we have taught them the grammar of English as it is spoken; we 
ave taught them the 3 R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic; but we have not said 
a word to them about their future life work, and in my opinion it is a great blun¬ 
der. But we are now adopting measures in Louisiana by which we can remedy 
this, by giving to our rural schools a course of nature studies, by which a boy can 
get some idea and knowledge of the life before him. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You propose to have this in addition to the other 
branches?—A. Yes;, we have several parishes in which it has been already 


inaugurated. 

Q. Have you any technical education for farmers in your State?—A. We have 
an agricultural and mechanical college, the origin of which you are already 
familiar with. They were established by act of Congress in 1863, during the war, 
giving to each State and Territory so many acres of land for each Representative 
and Senator. Every State lias one. You are also familiar with what is called 
the Morrill bill, granting $25,000, beginning with $15,000 and gradually increasing 
up to $25,000 for each State and Territory in the Union. Under this grant from 
Congress was established our two agricultural and mechanical colleges, one for 
whites and the other for colored. The college for whites is associated with the 
old Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, and is in a very prosperous con¬ 
dition. It has, probably, to-day nearly 400 students. It is exclusively confined 
to the male population, as we do not have mixed schools in our State. This 
university has a literary and scientific course, covering general science and agri¬ 
cultural and mechanical subjects. It also includes the Audubon Sugar School. The 
Audubon Sugar School was established first by the sugar planters of our State; 
instituted and run by them for 4 or 5 years. It was started under my direction, 
and finally the State took hold of it and adopted it, and the State is now carrying 
it on. In the Audubon Sugar School the students spend 6 months in the study pi 
the sciences and in the workshops of the agricultural and mechanical college. 
Then they go down 8 months in the year and work practically in the sugar house 
and sugar fields and laboratories of the sugar experiment station. There they do 
everything. We have graduated quite a number, and they are now filling posi¬ 
tions wherever cane sugar is grown. We have probably 15 or 20 in Hawaii. 
The director of the experiment station there is one of my graduates, and 
was formerly my assistant. The director of the experiment station in Queens¬ 
land was formerly one of my assistants. He has gone there on a contract 
for 5 years, at $15,000 a year, made with the Queensland government to give 
instruction in sugar growing and sugar manufacturing. My assistantwho gradu¬ 
ated 9 years ago is now director of the experiment station of the Hawaian 
Planters’ Association of Honolulu, and he is getting $5,000 a year and expenses. 
So our boys are doing well everywhere. They have added to our own sugar 
houses, of course, very largely. A fair proportion of the men running our 
sugar houses are our graduates. 
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We had a dozen Cubans in our school when the war for independence broke out, 
and of those 8 were killed fighting in the anny in Cuba. We have a dozen or 
more in Cuba now. We have them in Mexico, in Porto Rico, several in the Danish 
West Indies, several in French Martinique and in Guadeloupe, and we have some 
in Mauritius. 

Q. The education you give them, then, benefits your competitors?—A. We can 
not help it. You know science knows no boundary. You can not restrict science 
by political boundaries, and hence when we opened the school the question at 
pnce arose, What shall we do when we have applications from foreigners? Our 
people decided all we could do at first was to charge them an increased tuition, 
which we did until the State took hold of it. We have a State law that prohibits 
any charge at all for any instruction the'State gives, and hence we are educating 
at Baton Rouge at the sugar school foreigners without a dollar of cost to them. 

Q. You get the chief benefit yourselves on your own plantations?—A. Yes; our 
own plantations are very much benefited by it and are still aiding in the support 
of their experiment stations whenever it is necessary. I mention here, to show 
the interest of the planters in our State in advanced agriculture and improved 
methods, that they established the sugar-experiment station over which I preside 
15 or 16 years ago and have already spent over $100,000 of their own money in the 
equipment—contributed by them; and they have found it profitable, because they 
continue to support it. Tne improvements that are being made, and the better 
methods that are being adopted, are all largely due to the establishment of this 
experiment station and sugar school. We have educated a good many beet-sugar 
men also, and our graduates are scattered all through the beet-sugar factories of 
t)li6 West 

Q. Which do you think is the more beneficial to the local sugar industry, the 
experiment station or the school?,-A. The experiment station is now more directly 
beneficial, because it develops methods and practices which the planter can utilize 
at once. The school educates a boy, and the boy has to develop himself in order 
to put his knowledge into practice, and it takes 6 years to do that. But the sta¬ 
tion, t» us, is nothing more or less than a precursor, so to speak, of the planter. 
It simply develops methods to-day that are taken hold of by the planter to-morrow 
and carried into his field or sugar house. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many experiment stations have you?—A. I 
have 3 in Louisiana—1 at Audubon Park, New Orleans; 1 in connection with the 
agricultural and mechanical college at Baton Rouge, and 1 in the northern por¬ 
tion of the State, at Calhoun. I might state to you that there is a noticeable 
interest in Louisiana in experimental work. Our State contributes heavily to it, 
probably next to New York; it makes the largest contribution from a State treas¬ 
ury of any State in the Union. When the sugar planters started this station at 
Audubon Park it proved of such great benefit that when the Hatch bill was passed 
here in Washington, establishing a station in every State and Territory and con¬ 
tributing $15,000 a year, our legislature determined to divide that into three parts, 
giving one-third to "the sugar-experiment station already established by the sugar 
planters, one-third to the station at Baton Rouge, already established, and the 
other third to the hill farmers in northern Louisiana, which 1 have described to 
you. They decided on that course and directed the board of agriculture to secure 
a location for the third station. This board invited bids from the different par¬ 
ishes, and there arose quite a competition between them as to which should have 
it. This ended in the parish giving all the lands, all the buildings, and all the 
mules, and equipping the station for the State. Since then that station has become 
a very valuable ally to those small farmers and planters. The State is contributing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25,000a year to its three stations, independent of 
the receipts from the United States Government. This station in northern Louisi¬ 
ana has also become a social factor of very great prominence. We have a North 
Louisiana Agricultural Society that holds its monthly meetings there. They have 
built a hall and hold the meetings on the ground. The people from the adjoining 
parishes attend these meetings, not only For the agricultural benefits, but for the 
social life involved in them. They come to see each other and find out what is 
going on. Once a year this society holds an annual agricultural camp meeting 
on the grounds of the station, lasting 3 days. We have already held 9 meetings. 
We have from 3,000 to 7,000 people on the ground during the whole 8 days. 
The adjoining parishes, through their police juries, as we call them—I suppose 
you call them county commissioners—contribute from $25 to $100 a year as a 
premium fund to be distributed there, and there is no charm. The mornings are 
spentin discussion of agricultural subjects by distinguished educators or farmers; 
tne evenings are devoted to the examination of stock and other exhibits, and the 
nights are devoted to what are called question, boxes. We meet in the big hall. 
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Any planter gets up and asks any question he wants to ask and it is answered 
by whoever can answer it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do the ladies participate?—A. Yes; the ladies come. 
There are fine woods and an abundance of water, and the people camp. They 
pitch their tents and camp and cook the same as on a fish fry, staying the 3 days. 
The station has caused a perfect revolution among the small farmers up in that 
section. It has introduced new methods, new plants, and new seeds, and it has 
been an object lesson to all—the study of experiments in the field. We have a 
fine dairy with 6 or 8 varieties of cattle. We also have 4 or 5 varieties of sheep 
and 4 or 5 of hogs. We have horticultural experiments, orchards and gardens, 
and tobacco barn. We also have forage crops, grasses, and fish ponds, together 
with laboratories. It has been a revelation to them; it has widened the whole 
of their mental horizon. Modern dairy methods have been introduced, and they 
are competing in the markets with first-class butter, though they never sold a bit 
of butter before. 

Q. Has the effect of this new life been to make the farmers ambitious and 
enterprising and saving?—A. Yes; but the main gain has been to take their atten¬ 
tion away from cotton as their sole money crop and teach them there are other 
crops besides cotton. This has always been a home-raising class of people. They 
formerly raised a little corn, but their lives were primitive. Their butter was a 
white product that looked a little like butter, but now they are making first-class 
butter and first-class everything. Yon will find the farmers in that country now 
up to date, equal to any farmers in any section of the country. They can write 
on agricultural topics and discuss subjects with a great deal of learning and intel¬ 
ligence, all brought about by the 13 or 15 years' work of the experiment station. 
Our sugar planters are perhaps the most intelligent body, as a rule, in the world. 
They are wealthy men, thoroughly educated; but the smaller fanners are what 
you might call the yeomanry of the country. The sugar planters are a cosmo¬ 
politan people; they have come there and invested their means in sugar planta¬ 
tions, and, while they were extremely intelligent and educated on many lines, 
they were not all well advanced on sugar methods, and hence they early felt the 
necessity of information of that character. 

Q. (ByMr. A. L. Harris.) Doyoumakeexhibitsinthesemeetings?—A. Always; 
enormous exhibits. 

<j. Any premiums offered?—A. We give from $300 to $500 every year in pre¬ 
miums, contributed by the adjoining parishes. Our jiolice juries contribute from 
$25 to $100 a year for the premium list and wealthy, public-spirited citizens also 
add to the list, and the merchants give certain premiums. We publish a catalogue 
of the premiums every year, amounting to some $300 or $400. There is quite a 
spirited contest to get the premiums. 

Q. Is the interest growing?—A. Yes. We usually have from 100 to 200 head 
of horses and mules on exhibition, mostly home raised. We have no trotting,no 
betting. We have cows in abundance, hogs, sheep, and various products of the 
farm. I saw a pumpkin exhibited that weighed more than 100 pounds. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it a good grazing country?—A. For certain kinds of 
grasses. It would not be from your standpoint, because your grasses will not 
do with us. With Bermuda as the foundation for pasture grass it is magnificent. 
Your grasses of the North will grow with us in the winter, and hence we have to 
change our pasture grasses as we go southward and get those adapted to our 
southern conditions. Our Bermuda grass will probably carry more cattle to the 
acre than any other grass in the world. It will stand biting right into the ground. 
It is what we call a grazing grass. It has stolons that run underground and 
shoot out at every point, and for that reason we have been raising stock very 
successfully, and we have a great number of bottoms growing various kinds of 
glasses. The whole country is very well watered, springs gushing out of every 
hillside. It is a little farmers' paradise almost. 

Q. Do they make hay?—A. Yes, for home consumption; but there is very little 
of it sold because up to date there has been no demand for hay in that section; 
everybody raises his own hay. 

Q. How long is the grazing season?—A. Taking our bottoms and hills together, 
it continues all the year. Ourstock go into the bottoms in the winter ana graze 
on cane, which is green then. Our Bermudas will last from April to November, 
and from November to April we carry them through in the swamps on the grasses 
not killed by the winter. We have a grass called the paspalum dilatatnm. That 
grass remains green the whole winter with us and furnishes a large amount of 
grazing all through the winter, even with snow on the ground. If they do not 
prosper we put them on the cane. That grass is being disseminated through the 
North, and it is sold as Louisiana grass. You will find plenty of it advertised. 
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Q. Are the cattle gathered in the bams of nights?—A. On the farms, yes; they 
are brought up and looked after. Where they are grown in large numbers, as in 
some parts of the State, they are not; no necessity ror it. Where they are milk¬ 
ing cows on the farm the stock is all brought up. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the earning capacity of your capital invested in 
farming, compared with investments irf other industries?—A. I imagine, as the 
banks are loaning ns money at a fair rate of interest, it muBt be better than bank¬ 
ing in a small way. I do not know much about the profits in manufacturing, 
* but it is certainly better than our Southern railroads, because most of the South¬ 
ern railroads are below par in value. The Illinois Central is above and paying, I 
think, 5 per cent dividend; but I do noj think you could get any of our fanners 
to farm with as low as 5 per cent income. We want a little better than that. I 
will say the State of Louisiana, as well as all the other Southern States, and I 
know them all pretty well, are in first-class, good condition just now; money is 
abundant; farmers are cheerful; improving their farms; diversifying their agri¬ 
culture; less moving about than I have ever seen (I am referring to the whites); 
less disposition to sell; more endeavor to improve and embellish the home than 
I have ever seen in my life. We have great cause to congratulate ourselves on 
our present condition. There are fewer mortgages, less dissatisfaction, more 
home comforts, more education, more boys going off to school, more live stock 
being introduced, better attention being paid to farming, more fertilizers used, etc. 

9- You consider this change permanent, do you?—A. Not in the nature of 
things, no; because our staple crops are cotton, sugaT, and rice, and if the bottom 
should drop out of either of them we would suffer. Our sugar and rice and cot¬ 
ton interests are prosperous by virtue of the fact that prices are fairly good for 
profit. Six or eight years ago our cotton planters had an awful time to make 
both ends meet, selling the crop at 4 cents a pound. With things that they had 
to buy higher than they are now, they passed through very desperate straits, so 
to speak. Rice and sugar are both liable to these fluctuations, and so is cotton. 
You all know how hard it is to make money when the chief Btaple crops of the 
country are below the cost of production. 

Q. Will the present high prices induce farmers to overproduce?—A. Yes; in 
cotton. We can not overproduce rice and sugar for years to come, for the reason 
that the sugar crop is only one-seventh of the country’s consumption. Our cot¬ 
ton crop has been depressed for years, until last year, by overproduction or under¬ 
consumption, which ever you choose to call it. There has been a dispute as to 
whether it is due to underconsumption, want of money to buy, or to overproduc¬ 
tion; but we have made enormous crops of cotton up to two years ago, and those 
crops have depreciated the value of cotton all over the world, and made us sell 
cotton on the plantation for 4 cents, while it is utterly impossible under our best 
system to produce it at a profit at that price—you have to starve your labor to 
death if you do. 

Q. Is your system of taxation satisfactory in your State?—A. I believe perfectly 
so. It ought to be, because our legislature represents the farming and planting 
classes of our State. Our legislature is composed almost exclusively of planters 
and farmers. I believe our State laws are all satisfactory to most of the planters. 
There are some few laws which are not. as I have intimated—for instance that 
cropdien law. There is a difference of opinion on it, and hence it has never been 
abolished. 

Q. Are your planters organized?—A. We have, first, the State board of agri¬ 
culture and immigration, consisting of one farmer or planter from each Con¬ 
gressional district, together with certain ex officio officials of the State, among 
whom are myself, the governor, the president of our agricultural college, the 
commissioner of agriculture, the director of the experiment station, and the vice- 
president of the board of supervisors of the agricultural and mechanical college. 
They have an office in Baton Rouge, from which they are issuing a large amount 
of literature in regard to agriculture all the time. They organized fanners’ insti¬ 
tutes some years ago, and we have now farmers’ institutes in 50 outof the 59parishes 
of our State. At these institutes the farmers of the different sections of the State 
meet and discuss agricultural questions under the guidance of a director, who is 
usually either the commissioner of agriculture, myself, or some of our associates; 
and we carry to them, of course, all the information that we can relative to the 
subjects nearest and dearest to the farmers of that immediate section. If we are 
in the rice section we discuss mainly rice and other crops that go along with it. 
In sugar sections we discuss sugar making, sugar growing, and things of that 
sort, and in the cotton region Ve discuss cotton and grass and forage crops and 
stock and other things. 

We also have a State Agricultural Society that has an annual meeting. It is 
composed of the farmers and planters of our State. They meet once a year and 
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hold a week’s session at such a place as may be selected by their executive com¬ 
mittee. The leading farmers and planters of the State meet and take part. 

Then at each experiment station we have a local agricultural organization. 
The Sugar Planters’ Association that established the sugar experiment station 
meets monthly in New Orleans. It was organized as far back as the seventies, 
and is perhaps the pioneer agricultural organization of our State. That has done 
more good perhaps that any other. It is composed exclusively of sugar planters, 
and, as they have annual dues and initiation fees, and so on, they carry with them 
considerable means. Then we have local agricultural clubs nearly all over the 
State; also in some sections of the State there are granges and a few alliances. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do these granges and alliances enter into agricul¬ 
tural matter's, or are they mainly political?—A. The grange has never had any¬ 
thing to do with politics; the alliance has. I can not answer definitely because 
I was never in either. They are both secret organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you invite local talent to take part at the local 
institutes?—A. Yes; in every institute wo try to select 2 or 3 local men to take 
part in the institute. 

I would like to amend a little. I want to do justice to our State. Besides this 
agricultural and mechanical college we have 2 industrial schools. 1 located in 
extreme north Louisiana and the other in extreme south Louisiana, both of 
them largely attended and entirely supported by the State. They are industrial 
schools. Pupils are taught all the industries, besides, of course, the sciences 
leading up to them. Then, of course, we have normal schools, and also denomi¬ 
national schools. The Catholics, Methodists, and Baptists all have colleges in 
our State. 

y. Have you any suggestions to make as to the most practical way for the exten¬ 
sion of our foreign markets?—A. We would like to see the Nicaragua Canal 
built, and would like to see our trade established with the Western world. The 
canal would bring the South closer to the West than it is. We are all heartily in 
favor of it. 

Q. Southern people are in favor of the Nicaraguan Canal?—A. Oh, yes; we are 
all in favor of the Nicaraguan Canal: yes. 

Q, Do yon favor Government aid for our American marine?—A. I have never 
heard that subject discussed except the other day before our industrial conven¬ 
tion. There it was discussed very thoroughly and some were opposed to it. but 
it, ended by the convention passing a resolution indorsing the subsidy bill. There 
is a diversity of opinion on that subject, but the convention passed resolutions 
favorable to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was that convention thoroughly representative of 
the Southern intelligence and the local interests?—A. That, is difficult to say, 
because the cities predominated, and I do not know whether we had a full and 
free expression of the agricultural element in it. The agricultural elements do 
not get into these conventions very largely. Atlanta was well represented, and 
so were Nashville, Chattanooga. Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, Memphis, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, Dallas, Baton Rouge, and Shreveport. All 
those cities were well represented, as were quite a number of small towns, but 
there was not a preponderance or anything like a fair representation of the agri¬ 
cultural leaders of the South there. Most of those were manufacturing, mercan¬ 
tile or commercial men. They were representative men though—you understand 
what I mean. They passed resolutions favorable to the canal, but only after 
considerable discussion. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the condition of your roads?—A. Roads are 
probably worse in Louisiana than in any State in the Union, first, because of the 
peculiar constitution of our soils, alluvial in origin, most of them hard to dram, 
easy to wear with the wheel, and therefore very difficult to keep in good condi¬ 
tion. Another thing is the absence of material for road making: we have none. 
Wo are all interested in the problem. Our legislators are struggling with it. 
They have recently passed laws permitting the police jury of the different parishes 
to tax vehicles and to levy a per capita tax, or to require every man between the 
age of 18 and 60 to work under the direction of an overseer on the road for 13 days. 
The police jury of the parishes are now struggling with that, question to see how 
they can best get good roads, and it is a question with us all, because our people 
are terribly in earnest about it. At a large agricultural meeting which we had 
at Calhoun last summer, we had representatives of the road machines present 
with their machines and rollers. The governor of our State made a speech upon 
the subject, and we had an expert sent down there by Secretary Wilson. Mr. 
Harrison appeared on the ground and constructed a quarter of a mile of road; 
that is, he commenced it, and we completed it. He showed us how to build roads, 
but I think he left under the impression that we had to do the best we could. It 
668a-50 
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was not a question with us of building the best roads, but the best we could, 
because we lacked material. Rocks are mighty scarcein our State, ana building 
materials had to be made there entirely out of clays. We have a hard time in fhe 
lower portion of the State in making roads, but we usually adopt the gravel sys¬ 
tem, bringing the gravel in carload lots from the northern portion of the State, or 
the middle of Mississippi. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijuhar.) Wouldn'tyoubetter widen the tires of your wheels?— 
A. We nave done that. We have gone so far as to exempt from taxation al 
wheels over 4 inches in width. And another thing I would like to call attention 
to is this: Our riparian parishes have but 1 road in a parish, which is right on the 
banks of the river, and all travel is along that 1 road, for the estates run from the 
river bank to the swamps. Then there fS a ditch for every 100 feet, and that ditch 
has to be bridged and the bridge kept in order. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has there been any decrease in your transportation 
rates?—A. I believe that since the creation of a State railroad commission they 
have regulated things a little better—more satisfactorily. They are working 
every day at, it. Every complaint is met, and up to date the railroads and com¬ 
missioners have got along very well. The railroads have done everything the 
commission required. I believe, and we are getting very satisfactory rates. I 
think, now, I mean we are not complaining about them. The great trouble with 
us in the South in going into truck industries is the heavy transportation to North¬ 
ern and Western markets. These rates have prevented ns from going into that 
business very largely, but that is a question for interstate railroad commissions 
rather than for our State commission, and therefore we can not touch it. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to increasing the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission?—A. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
their power now to say whether they ought to have any more latitude nr not. but 
I do say this: There is considerable complaint in our country that the commission 
is not doing what we expected it would do. In other words, we thought, that when 
established, it would regulate rates to such an extent as to give an opportunity 
to the farmer of putting his products on an equality with the rest of the world, in 
the markets of the world, and we have not been able to do so. Complaints arise 
every now and then in our State that such and such a place is getting rates that 
we can not get, and that condition of affairs gives dissatisfaction. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law?—A. I think not: I think all inspections are left 
to our cities. The city of New Orleans has a chemist who is entirely engaged in 
the detection of impure food. 

Q. Is there any demand on the part of the farmers for a pure-food law?—A. 
There is quite a favorable sentiment toward a national law along that line, but 
we care as little as possible alsiut having State laws, by virtue of the decisions 
that have recently been made whereby this whole package business frustrates to 
a large extent the State laws: so we would prefer a national law to a State law. 

Q. Where would you rest the authority of the execution of the national law?— 
A. I would rest it with the national Department of Agriculture. 

Q. Have you any law in your State to prevent the spread of disease among 
domestic animals?—A. No- not among domestic animals, but we have a law con¬ 
cerning disease among plants, and we need such a law as that for animals. We 
need more national legislation. Our veterinary surgeon, just a few days before I 
left home, was called to the parishes around Shreveport (Bossier. Caddo, and De 
Soto). and he Bpent nearly a week there in exterminating and destroying animals, 
and giving instructions to the police juries of those parishes whereby the stables 
might lie disinfected and so on. The trouble was all due to a carload of animals 
bronght from Idaho and Montana and sold in our State. We are suffering some¬ 
what from the operations of the quarantine law concerning Texas fever. We are 
entirely within the Texas fever region, and in only two months of the year are we 
allowed to ship cattle to the Northern portion of the United States. We are 
counteracting the effect of that, however, now to some extent by improving our 
stock by the introduction of a tetter class of animals, and we are inoculating 
them as soon as received with Texas fever, and acclimating them. I left 26 or 30 
fine animals in the hands of our veterinary surgeon, who was inoculating them 
when I left. 

Q. Have yon any amendment to suggest?—A. Yes. I think the United States 
Government ought certainly to prohibit just as much the importation from State 
to State of glanders as it does pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, for glanders is just as 
bad among horses and mules as pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. 

Q. Does glanders ever break oat locally with yon?—A. No, it is always imported: 
it is always brought to our State, and they have had a dozen outbreaks since I 
have been living there. 

Q. What are the conditions in other States in regard to agriculture?—A. I 
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should say all through the States there is a very healthy condition just now. 
Everywhere there has been a constant tendency toward diversification, the rais¬ 
ing of home supplies, increased growing of stock, and increased growing of pas¬ 
turage and forage crops. This has been going on ever since cotton worked down 
to its low mark. The present price of cotton is unexpected, and it will probably 
in the end be somewhat of a detriment to this progress, because tho people will 
go back to raisingit more extensively; but the increased price added to the home 
production of other articles has put our people in excellent condition all through 
the South 1 do not think I can name a State that has not been greatly benefited 
in the last few years, particularly those that have been working along tho lines 
of the fanner rather than the planter. I iielieve we can persuade our farmers 
and planters not to go too largely in cotton this present year, and can maintain 
them along the lines of agricultural diversification, that they have been in for a 
number of years, and let them pass over this present high tide of cotton, and I 
believe it is desirable to do so, because cotton can’t remain at 10 cents, you know. 
We can flood the world with cotton any time we want to do so. The area to be 
devoted to cotton can lie increased or decreased at will to any extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akkf..) Is there any long staple cotton grown in Louisiana?-— A. 
No. The long staple cotton is confined exclusively to the southern part of Georgia, 
including the islands on its coast, South Carolina, and certain parts of Florida. 

Q. Has not there been an attempt made in Louisiana and Mississippi to grow 
along staple cotton and yet somewhat resembling the Egyptian cotton?—A. I have 
made the effort for 8 to 10 years, not only at the stations, but in distributing seed 
to a hundred odd planters in our State, and it has been a failure. 

_ Q. Did you get the Egyptian seed?—A. I got8 or 10 kinds of Egyptian seed, and 
finally, after failure, I received the consular report from Mr. Penfield,issued from 
Alexandria. Egypt, in which he stated that the reason of our failure in Louisiana 
and Texas and other States was due to the fact that we did not get the proper 
seed and we did not have proper machinery and we did not cultivate it right. 
I sat down then and wrote to Mr. Penfield and also to Dr. David, of Zigzag, who 
is director of the experiment station in Egypt, and I got from both of them 
the purest Egyptian seed by mail. In the meanwhile I got the name of the 
roller gin that Dr, David ginned his crop on, and 1 sent to England and got one 
of the gins. I left no stone unturned to set* that the Egyptian cotton was culti¬ 
vated exactly like they cultivate it in Egypt, and 1 have been in correspondence 
with Mr. Edward Atkinson for 3 years trying to L'et him to get at the relative 
merits of the cotton I produced compared with that brought from Egypt to 
Boston, and I have now 3 hales of home-grown Egyptian cotton, whicli has 
gone on to Boston this fall to see what can he done with it. It should com¬ 
pare with the Egyptian imported cotton, but the profits are not there. The yield 
is too small for us. The growing of the Egyptian cotton is a question of irriga¬ 
tion. It is grown in a very dry climate and is irrigated periodically. Wo have 
got Egyptian stalks at our station now, whose roots are long, and they do not 
bring as much as our ordinary bush cotton this year. In our damp climate it is 
an impossibility to ever acclimate the Egyptian cotton and get identically the 
same cotton they bring from Egypt. I may mention that the Egyptian cotton 
was originally our sea-island cotton on our coast, but it has lieen differentiated 
there by that climate until it comes back to us an entirely different cotton. Any 
attempt to acclimate that Egyptian cotton will result in its coining back to long- 
staple cotton. The only part of the United States that is favorable for the grow¬ 
ing of that Egyptian cotton successfully is the arid section of Texas, and there 
must lie provided irrigation so that it can get periodical water. 

Q. Do you think it would do well there?—A. I am stilting that Texas is the 
only place in which we hope to make it succeed. T would think if it is going to 
succeed anywhere in the United States it will be in Texas. You know what 
Egyptian cotton is? 

Mr. Clarke. I do; but we would like to have your views as a matter of rec¬ 
ord.—A. The Egyptian cotton is woolly, coarse, rather long staple, and slightly 
colored. It has a creamy tint, that is largely used for making the balbriggan 
goods underwear, and it has a finish about it that we can’t get our cotton to give, 
and hence, when we send our cotton to make the same goods, the goods, instead of 
having that creamy woolly color and texture, are more like our common cotton 
goods. Hence we can't, suppress the introduction of Egyptian cotton. Our mer¬ 
chants demand those goods, and they will come, and no matter how much we 
fiiake of other kinds we can’t substitute for them. There are six or seven million 
dollars of that cotton i ntroduced every year for that purpose. Our manufacturers 
have tried hard to find a Southern cotton that would take the place of it, and we 
„ have not succeeded as yet. 
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Q. Has there been any attempt made to grow Peruvunmm cotton?—A. We 
have made the attempt, but Peruvian cotton is a perennial or tree cotton, and 
does not bloom until the second or third year; it would not survive our winters, 
I have two or three stalks of Peruvian!an cotton under glass, the third or fourth 
year, and some of it is now bearing; buf it can not be introduced into the South 
successfully because we can’t get seed from it—it never will bear. 

Q. Is there any opportunity to extend the cultivation of tho sea-island cotton?— 
A. Yes; there is abundant room for spreading it. The only question is that the 
sea-island cotton is decidedly objectionable to an upland-cotton man, for this 
reason: It is extremely difficult to pick; it grows very tall, and the yield of lint is 
rarely ever more than 20 to 24 per cent .of the. gross cotton picked. It is difficult 
to grow areas of it, unless yon have hands that are accustomed to growing it. 
For instance, if I were to turn you loose in a sea-island cotton field to-morrow I 
do not. think you would earn your salt in picking. I can't. Now, if a man has 
been taught to pick our cotton, (lossniiiiiin herbuvrnm, and lie is put to picking 
the long-lint cotton, he can’t do anything. The long-lint cotton has only .1 lobes, 
while ours has 4 and sometimes .i. and it has a small lump in each lobe; the boll 
is small, and when he goes to pick it it has horns projecting out, so that he gets 
them in his hands, and he soon tires of it, and a good picker of upland cotton will 
be a very slow picker of sea island. We have got to have a roller gin to gin long- 
staple cotton, whereas we gin all short-staple cotton with a saw gin. Our saw 
gins are extremely rapid, and yon can multiply the saws indefinitely almost. We 
have now a hundred saws in one gin, whereas the roller gin is very slow in its 
operation, and the machines are never much longer than :{() or :|0 inches. Tho 
way we gin quantities of it is to multiply the machinery. The saw gin takes the 
seed off by means of tearing—breaks the fiber, as it wen—while the roller gin or 
knife gin cuts it clean right from the seed and does not destroy the fiber at all. 
To pass from the upland cotton to the sea-island cotton is almost a* great a 
transformation as going from cotton to cane. You have to reconstruct your 
entire labor and machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akkk. ) If there were a roller gin of as high speed as the saw gin 
and the same capacity, would that work a revolution in the business therein 
favor of long-staple cotton?—A. It would help to some extent, but I do not know 
about the revolution, for this reason; The roller gin is very easy to run and does 
not require very large horsepower; we run ours with 2 horsepower, and can 
multiply them very easily. The main feature about the sea island is that its 
product is less per acre ;Hid there is an increased cost to get it. It is nothing 
unusnal for us to make a 500-pound bale of upland cotton to the acre; we rarely 
ever get that from the sea island. It is something extraordinary if we do. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would the difference in price compensate for cost 
of production?—A. Yes; the price is very much different. We send all of our sea- 
island cotton to Charleston aud Savannah. They are the markets. There is no 
sale for it in the other Southern cities. Year before last, and last year we shipped 
out a crop from the lower station over to Charleston, and the prices obtained 
were from 17 to 30 cents, while the prices quoted went from about 14 to 50 cents. 

Another thing about the long staple: It. is extremely difficult to hold up the long 
staple. Those men who get 50 cents a pound for it select their seed with the 
greatest care and maintain that selection every year: but where they grow it 
carelessly, as they do in southern Georgia on the plantations, they rarely get over 
15 to 18 cents a pound. It is the length that sells it. and the length deteriorates 
very rapidly under careless cultivation. 

Q. When you name these prices, does that mean the cotton ginned?—A. Yes. 
I should also say that the baling is different. We bale the upland cotton in the 
press at the ginnouse. The other is putin bags—long bags like you ship wool 
in—and we pack the bags down by tramping and make them weigh from 300 to 
400 pounds, whereas the regular short staple will weigh from 400 to 500 and title 
pounds. 

Q. Is the Lowry bale or some other circular bale becoming popular in the 
South?—A. They are all popular except in one particular. They nave only been 
permitted to be used under what is called a royalty up to date. I understand 
they are now for sale, or will be next season. Everybody recognizes the merits 
of the round hale. It dispenses with the enormous amount of bagging and ties 
that are needed. It condenses and prevents the increased cost for the press at the 
shipping point, and has many other advantages. Up to date we have had to pay 
$1 a bale royalty besides other expenses connected with it. In other words,if we 
use the machine we put it up, and then on every bale we pack we pay the owners 
$1 a bale besides almost paying rent for it in addition. 

Q. Can you get any higher price for the fcotton baled in that way?—A. I can 
not say that we get it on the market, bnt I suppose we could, because yon know 
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that whenever a bale of cotton is sold, whether it is apparent or not, SO pounds is 
discounted in every hale of raw cotton, though we are not aware of it generally 
in this country. A man goes to sell his cotton and he will not be apprised by his 
merchant; but in England, whore all our cotton finds a market, just as soon as it 
e j 7? ere ® P er oen * ; 18 thrown off as tare. Liverpool telegraphs back the price, 
and then our local merchants rearrange it so as to cover the whole bale here, but 
we lose SO pounds. Therefore we can afford to that extent to pay more for the 
other, where we only lose about a pounds, or 2$, per bale, of cotton in sack. 

Q. Is there any saving in insurance upon it?—A. Yes; there is a saving in 
insurance and a saving in compressing. Our big bales have to he compressed at 
50 cents a bale. I do not know whether the insurance companies have adopted 
new rates recently, but it has been shown that these condensed round bales are 
not inflammable; you can not burn them. 1 have been present at 2 or 3 tests where 
they have poured kerosene oil all over them and set fire to a bale, and they have 
.justcharred; you can not burn them. If thev are tightly compressed, they will not 
burn. 

Q. Is the fiber in -any way injured by that pressure?—A. I am told not. Mr. 
Atkinson writes me word from Boston that by the recent introduction of a 
ma' ,1 "'ne by which you can take the cotton and unroll it from 5 or 0 bales at the 
same time nr i feed it to the spindles or to the pickers the process has become 
quite popular. Before that it was unpopular, because there was some difficulty 
in unrolling the bale. Formerly the old. big bale was simply uncovered and 
drawn out, and picked and thrown right, into the pickers. Now, this other is 
unwound very nicely—the round bale, not the Lowry. The Lowry is a spiral 
bale; the American bale is a round one. and the Lowry is wound in a spiral this 
way (indicating), and when it is rolled up you stretch the fiber. 

Q. Which of these round bales is preferred by the Southern planters, as a rule?— 
A. No preference has been expressed. There are half a dozen or more now. The 
only question at issue was which was the greatest monopoly and which was going 
to squeeze ns most. There has been an antagonism developed against these round 
hales by the large amount of money that we have invested in public gins and 
public compresses; they have formed a solid front to fight them. 

(j. Are the gins and compresses owned by the parishes or counties?—A. No; 
they are owned by corporations and individuals. 

Q. You speak of them as public, then, only in the sense that they serve the public 
generally?—A. In the hill country, at every crossroads. 2 or 5 miles apart, there 
is a gin. It is a large establishment, aril will probably take the crop of 30 or 40 
small farmers. That is what we call a public gin. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, T ). Febniarii 7 , 1901 . 

TESTIMONY 01 MR. BRYNJOLF PROM. 

The commission met at 10.4? a. m., Mr. Farqnhar presiding. At that rime Mr. 
Brynjolf Prom, hanker and fanner, Milton. N. Dak., was introduced as a witness, 
and, 1 wing duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhau.) Please give your name post-office address, and occu¬ 
pation.—A. Brynjolf Prom; Milton, N. Dak.; I am engaged in farming and 
banking. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How long have you lioen engaged in the business 
of banking?—A. Sixteen years. 

Q, How long have yon been engaged in farming?—A. Nine years. 

Q. How extensively are you engaged in farming?—A. I own and farm 7 quarter 
sections of land. 

Q. Do yon reside on your farm?—A. No; I reside in Milton. It is only three- 
quarters of a mile from the farm. 

On what plan do you conduct your farming?—A. I rent it; have tenants 

on it. 

Q. Cash rent or grain rent?—A. Shares. 

Q. What are the terms?—A. I furnish the seed and pay half of the expenses— 
that means twine and thrashing—and receive one-half of the grain. 

Q. Delivered whore?—A. On the farm. The tenant receives the other half. 

Q. How general is that plan of renting in your State?—A. In our State those 
are the geaeral terms, only generally the owner of the land does not pay one-half 
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of the thrashing. Sometimes we thrash from the shock and sometimes from the 
stack. It is cheaper to thrash from the stack. 

Q. Who furnishes the machine?—A. The tenant. He does all the work and 
furnishes the machinery and the horses. 

Q. How large a proportion of the grain raising in your State is done hy crop¬ 
sharing?—A. A very small portion. The land is mainly owned by actual settlers 
and farmers. 

Q. Then who does the work?—A. They do it themselves. 

Q. Any hired labor in the State?—A. During harvest there is some hired labor, 
transient, coming in. We need extra help during farming and harvest. 

Q. The balance of the season the work is done by the owners?—A. By the 
farmers: yes. 

Q. Are the tenants usually men of families?—A. Yes; middle-aged men with 
families of children: they are preferred. 

Q. Are their children educated on the farm?—A. Yes. 

y. Do the young men continue on the farm when they get to doing for them¬ 
selves?—A. As a rule. 

Q. Are they disposed to seek other employment?—A. No; in our neighborhood 
they do not seek other employment. 

Q. What are the hours of labor?—A. Generally from sunrise to sunset. The 
season is so short they have to use the whole day. 

Q. What are the number of days usually employed in the course of a year?—A. 
We do no farm labor during the months of January. February, and March. Our 
lalnir starts in April, and the labor is then continued through until November, 
when the grain hauling begins. 

Q. Do you pay by the month?—A. Yes. by the month. 

y. What becomes of the labor during the winter months?—A. They rest on 
the farm. They generally stay there. Our population is largely Canadians. 
Some use the money they have earned to go home on and visit relatives in Canada. 
The others remain on the farm. 


y. What are the average wages?—A. The average would probably be $22 per 
month; that is, during the fall; $22 and board. 

Q. What is the average during harvest or busy season?—A. During the harvest 
the rate fluctuates very much. They pay up to $20 a month, Imt very often we 
are not able to hire men by the month m harvest: we have to pay by the day, pay¬ 
ing from $2 to $2.50 cash. 

y. Have you any such thing as payment in kind or out of the crop?—A. No: 
all cash. 

Q. What is the condition of your tenant houses on the farm?—A. They are fair; 
they are not great buildings, but they are comfortable. 

(S. How do they compare with the average farmer's house?—A. They do not 
look well; they are small: but they are generally warm. They are generally 
frame structures, protected by sod—that is. where the farmers are not in good 
circumstances—but they are good buildings; they are exceedingly comfortable, 
especially during the winter. They are also coed during the summer. 

0. About how many rooms usually?—A. Two. 

0. Who furnishes the fuel?—A. The tenant. 

Q. What is your fuel?—A. Wood, and now in North Dakota lignite coal. 

y. (By Mr, Fakquhak.) Are the tenants free to go into the woods and supply 

themselves with fuel?—A. No; they pay for it.for grown poplar wood. $4 a cord: 

oak, $5.50. Hard maple and such stuff we haven't got. Maple would probably 
cost $8 a cord. 

Q. (Mr. A. L, Harris.) Do you hnrn straw?—A. Yes; flax straw. There are 
sheet-iron drums made, and they fill these with flax straw packed as hard as they 
can. This drum is opened at the bottom, and they put it on top of a cook stove, 
take the lid off and light the fire, and that makes a good fire; it heats the house: 
it heats one room very comfortably, and lasts a long time. There is a very dis¬ 
agreeable odor with it, hut it does first rate for fuel for heating. It is a great 
saving for fanners who are. 15 to 20 miles from timber. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakvuhak.) Do yon utilize flax straw in any other way?— A. For 
feeding. 

Q. How does it compare with the general feed?—A. My stock this winter was 
fed on flax straw, and came out fine. I suppose that probably the thrashing was 
not properly done. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Of what nationality are your farmers?—A. Our 
population is mainly made np of Scandinavians and Canadians. There are also 
some French. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiak.) French Canadian*!?—A. Yes; and half-breeds. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are they desirable citizens?—A. AU except where 
the French colonize, gather together in villages; where they mix with half- 
breeds they are not desirable. 

Q. Do they colonize to preserve their own customs and language?—A. Yes. 
There is especially one village north of Milton by the name of Olga. It is an 
Arcadian village. They preserve their customs and speak French exclusively; 
they have French priests. 

Q. Are their schoolbooks in French?—A. Yes. They are not supposed to be. 

Q. What has been the effect of your different nationalities upon the agricul¬ 
tural industry of the country?—A. No marked effect. They all seem to work in 
the same way, und they work well together; that is, the Scandinavians and 
Canadians. 

Q. Have they aided in developing tho country?—A. Yob; materially. 

Q. Are they generally industrious?—A. Yes; very. 

Q. What nationality predominates?—A. In that neighborhood, Scandinavians. 
In speaking of Scandinavians I mean the Norwegians mainly; the Swedes are not 
so numerous there; mostly Norwegians. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Which nationality came in first?—A. The Norwegians 
came in first. 

Q. Which one next?—A. The Icelanders came first in that neighborhood, then 
the Norwegians and Canadians. 

Q. What is the proportion of Americans that settled in there on the farms?— 
A. Why.it is hardly noticeable. We had to hunt through that country to find an 
American born. 


Q. You speak of Canadians being migratory; that is, you say they work during 
the working seasons, and then go to Canada on a visit?—A. Yes; they spend the 
winter months in Canada. They get cheap excursion rates and take advantage 
of them and go back to visit. 

6. What point of Canada does the supply come from?—A. Ontario. 

Q. Have you any settlements of Canadians working in your fields from Winni¬ 
peg and Assiniboia?—A. No, seemingly not. That country, the Assiniboiau dis¬ 
trict, is not develojied very much itself. 

O. Have they not their own workers to develop their own land?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of that migratory population is 
there?—A. It is not a very large proportion. It is mainly composed, of young 
people. 

Q. Is it 10 per cent?—A. No, I do not lielieve it would reach 10 per cent; but 
they are young unmarried men. 

Q. When they first came?.A. Yes. 

Q. When they marry they usually remain in the States?—A. They settle down 
when they can afford to do so. 

Q. And become citizens of the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Were there any special inducements at any time by 
railroad corporations or others to bring the immigrants to your State?—A. There 
has been to the western part of the State, I think, but not to our country. 

Q. How did they generally acquire their titles?—A. Under the homestead law, 
and in early years by the preemption and by timber claims. There are many men 
up there that had three rights, and thus got three claims adjoining, and they have 
valuable farms. 

Q. What do you know about the inducements for settling where the railroads 
had large grants of laud?—A. That would be farther west, on the Northern Pacific. 

Q. What is the price of land?—A. At present the price will range from $13 to 
$15 an acre.' That is a great increase from only 3 or 4 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You speak of that as an average price through your 
State?—A. Not through the State, through my section of the country—in Cavalier 
County. 

Q. That is higher than the average of the State, is it not?—A. The average of 
the State will be lowered considerably by the price of Western land, but for the 
district along the Red River Valley it is not as high as ours. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Of course, you are speaking of improved lands?— A. 
Yes; there is no wild land any more; no more vacant land; it is all taken up. 

Q. Did the settlers maintain possession of their lands and cultivate them, or did 
they preempt to sell?—A. They preempted to sell mainly. 

Q. Into whose hands did these purchases go usually?—A. They piled up mort¬ 
gages on farms and took the money, and the lands went to the loan companies. 
They have resold now. 

Q. Then the loan companies took the renting rates when they sold them, didn’t 
they, for income? They sold at renting rates so as to get the money back with 
interest?—A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you many mortgaged farms?—A. Yes; the 
greatest number of farms in our country are mortgaged. 


Are they heavily inort; 


-A. No. 


Are they being paid off?—A. Yes; but many that can pay off will not pay 
off.' They prefer to keep a mortgage on the farm and keep the money to buy 
extra land. 

Q. What is the average rate of interest?—A. On farm mortgages, 8 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchaii.) Were not there a great many mortgages made there 
to acquire more land?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is why they maintain them?—A. To a large extent. 

Q. The 8 per cent interest they pay enables them to hold the land, and they are 
able to pay the interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they make a little money on the crops they raise?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was that wise or unwise?—A. Wise. 

Q. Yon do not look upon the fact that yon have a great number of mortgages 
as being an argument in favor of adversity?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did it aid your country in developing?—A. Yes. There is no money pro¬ 
duced out there except by crops; that is too slow. 

Q. Could you have developed upon a cash basis?—A. No, we could not. Our 
country would not be settled to-day. Most of our farms are bought on a credit. 
We deem it wise to buy on credit. We can buy lands on crop payments, or we 
can buy for so many thousand bushels of wheat., and it is no hardship to the 
farmer. A man can buy a farm, for instance, on the crop payment. Say the 

E rice is §2,000, and he binds himself in the contract to pay one-half of the grain 
e raises every year. Now, an honest man will do that. All he has to do is to 
deliver his half and retain the other half for seed and expenses, and he can do it 
in that way. He can gradually pay for the farm. That lie can do in connect ion 
with another farm he owns. A man can buy more land that way, and it is an 
excellent plan. 

Q. When he gets out of debt in that way what does he do?—A. Buys more land. 
They are restless people up there; they can not lie still. 

Q. Are your public-school facilities good?—A. They are very good. 

Q. Are your schools well attended?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Can you give us the average per cent enrolled?—A. No. I can not do that; but 
our .State is populated by young people, only young married people, and then' are 
not very many children of school age. It is seldom you see a grav-haired man 
up in our State. Wo have few grandfathers. We need them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your course of study sufficient for the agricul¬ 
turists, needs?—A. Not. in the public schools, of course; but we have nil agri¬ 
cultural college in Fargo, where the more advanced scholars can go to learn. 

Q. When was that agricultural college established?—A. About (i years ago. 

Q. That is the college grant?—A. Yes; United States grant. 

Q. Has the college an agricultural course?—A. Yes; audit does much good in 
the State. 

Q. Are classics taught there?—A. 1 think so; but the greatest benefit that our 
fanners derive is from the professors of the agricultural college making tours 
throughout the State and holding institutes during the winter months, when tile 
fanners are not busy and can go down and attend and learn how to cultivate 
farms and get the best results of tint experiments of tint college. 

Q. Please describe the workings of one or those institutes.—A. We bad one in 
Milton in December. Three professors from the college came up there and 
lectured on the handling of the soil, giving ns their results in experiments on 
farms. They had grown wheat for so many years in succession and gave us the 
result of the last year. They took another plot of ground that had been planted 
to corn, and in that way they gave the results of the different ways of feeding the 
soil, where manured and where not manured, and it is of great benefit to the 
farmers. We also had an institute the year before. That was the first institute 
there, after we had a tremendous dry year in North Dakota, and those farmers 
went there to get the benefit of instruction from the professors who had raised a 
crop during the dry year, while the others did not. 

Q. Do you have any local talent to take part?—A. Yes; we make it as attract¬ 
ive as possible for the farmers, give a little entertainment, and make it all as 
inviting as possible. 

Q. Axe your institutes well attended?—A. Very well attended. 

Q. At how many points in your country do you hold institutes in the year?— 
A. It depends upon now great the demand is from the other parts of the State. 
We have only two points in our county. 

Q. That is one# ft year?—A. Yes; just during the winter months. But in con- 
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nection with this I wish to state that the president of the Great Northern Rail¬ 
road, Mr. J. J. Hill, during the summer sends a train up through our country 
and invites the farmers to ride over to Fargo to the agricultural college to visit 
it and learn what they can during that time, and brings them back again, without 
any charge. 

Q. Is that privilege taken advantage of by the farmers?—A. Very much; farm¬ 
ers press for the chance to go. 

Q. Good results?—A. Yes; they get tho best results. 

Q. Have yon an experiment station in your State?—A. There is one connected 
with the agricultural college. 

Q. Is that doing good work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they conduct experiments along practical lines?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that knowledge distributed?—A. Through bulletins, which we can 
get by sending for them; also, the professors give results. They have large tables, 
and they hang them up on the walls of the institutes, so that we can see the results 
for ourselves. They work in our interest, and we can ask questions and get 
information. 

Q. Do your experiment-station men attend your institute meetings?—A. Yes; 
they are the professors that conduct them. 

Q. Yon feed that there is a growing interest in the education of the farmer in 
your State?—A. Yes; there is. Our farm boys are getting a better education. 

Q. Does that improvement, have a tendency to keep the boys on the farm?—A. 
I think it has. 

Q. Does it have the tendency to remove the drudgery of farm work?—A. It has 
a tendency to make it more interesting. Instead of looking at and seeing nothing, 
they see something. 

Q. As a result, your farmers are more sociable, are they, and have more extensive 
acquaintance among themselves?—A. Oh. yes. 

<4. What are the earnings of capital invested in agriculture compared with 
investments in other business in y« mr State?—A. I think agriculture isaway above 
any business enterprise we conduct in our State. 

Q. How does it compare with hanking?—A. First rate, although hanking pays 
pretty well tip there. Our banks pay SO per cent, dividend; but my farm pays 
better than that. 

<^. How does the investment in farming compare with manufacturing invest¬ 
ments?—A. We have no manufacturing plants. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in regard to taxation?—A. No; our taxes are 
just iu the State. 

Q. How is your property valued for taxation?—A. By an assessor. He values 
it, and then a levy is made to meet the expenses of the different counties. 

d value basis of your property?—A. Upon wh 


Q. You tax upon an actual ^ 
supposed to lie actual value, 
below the actual value. 


. .. . _ „ _ _• property?—A. Upon what is 

It is upon the assessed value.'which is a great deal 


Q. Does the farmer have any advantage or disadvantage by that system of 
valuation?—A. No; he does not seem to have any advantage, nor are there any 
disadvantages. The farmers are fairly treated. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to amendments to your tax laws?—A. 
I have not. 

Q. Is your soil declining in its productive qualities?—A. No; not if it is taken 
care of, and it is being taken care of. There are farms that have been sowed to 
wheat for 15 years in succession. Of course, that is hard on land: but the last 
year’s production was a wonderfully big crop. That is not proper treatment , but 
it shows a trehiendous strength and richness of our soil. 

Q. What is the character of your soil?—A. It is black, heavy, clay loam, a rich 
black loam; it is about 24 inches deep on an average upon a elay subsoil. 

Q. Does it respond favorably to fertilizing or rest?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it easily brought up when run down?—A. Yes. The only way we rest it 
is to Summer fallow it, lay it over 1 year, and let weeds grow, then turn them 
down during the month of July before they go to seed. 

Q. Do yon raise clover?—A. No. 

Q. What aro your chief products?—A. Wheat, flax, oats, and barley. 

Q. What is the nature or the country?—A. Open territory. 

Q. Have you any oak there at all?—A. Some, but not a great deal. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any bonanza farming m the State?—A. 
There was some in the northern part of the State. 

Q. What is the effect of bonanza farming upon tho farmer?—A. It is not good. 

Q. Will you state why ?—A. The bonanza farmers do not patronize the villages. 
They ship in all goods from the Bast. They act as a wholesale grocery house for 
themselves, and It i» probably a drawback for the other small fanners in the way 
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of school privileges. The bonanza fame are very large. They divide them up 
into different parts, with a foreman for each part. They have a little village of 
their own. 

Q. Is the bonanza farm generally conducted by hired help?—A. Yes. 

Q. Single men?—A. Mainly, yes; only the foreman is married. 

Q. What school facilities have they?>-A. On these large farms there are none. 
Of course, they do not need them, but if there are small farms wedged in 
between their occupants suffer. 

Q. Those large farms are conducted upon strictly business principles?—A. 
Strictly business principles, nothing else. 

Q. Are they fanned upon more scientific principles?—A. The farming there 
is done more scientifically than on the’hmall fanns. 

Q. Is it done more economically than on the small farm?—A. I think so; yes. 

Q. The percentage of profit, then, is larger on the bonanza farm, is it?—A. In 
proportion; yes. 

Q. What are the general results?—A. The general results to the people of the 
country at large are not good, and the people generally would favor the altolish- 
ment of bonanza fanning. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqithar.) The bonanza farming is simply to get the product out 
of the soil and ship it East?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. I,. Harris.) Have you any organization among your farmers?— 
A. There is none now. There was one once which was called the Fanners' Alli¬ 
ance. It was originally started for the purpose of discussing agriculture for the 
benefit of fanners, but it turned into a political association and went to pieces. 

(J. Has it any strength now?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Have you any farmers'dubs?—A. There are none, excepting a '‘Farmers’ 
Institute A ssociation. ’ 

Q. To what extent do you diversify in your fanning?—A. We are just in the 
beginning of the period of diversified farming in our county. We have lieeh 
exclusively grain growers, of wheat mainly. Now we are turning into flax, and 
the more advanced farmers are raising a great deal of stm;k. The stock they 
kept there before for meat purposes was scmh stock, and was very unprofitable, 
but now they are going into blooded stock to see if that pays, and it is being taken 
hold of largely. 

Q. What kind of stock is raised generally?—A. Shorthorn cattle. 

Q. Do they do well?—A. Quite well. 

Q. How much of the year do you feed?—A. We have to feed nearly 5 months, 
but we can feed on straw. The cattle eat up all the straw which formerly was 
burned just as soon its thrashed. 

Q. Do you raise horses?—A. Yes. each farmer tries to supply himself with 
horses, but we do not raise them for export. They import a few horses every 
year. That is mainly localise onr country is just being settled; the western part 
of it is just being filled up. 

Q. Where did the original breed of horses come from?—A. We got them from 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa. Most dealers go down there and get them 
and ship them up. 

Q. Is the trade profitable?—A. It is very profitable to the hoist! dealers. 

Q. Do you raise any sheep?—A. The sheep industry is not flourishing now. It 
was at one time. 

Q. What is the cause of the decline?—A. When wool went down to 5 or fi cents 
a pound, it was not profitable. Since that the business has been taken up again. 

Q. No disability, then, so far as the climate is concerned?—A, No; the climate 
is favorable to sheep raising—very favorable; it is coo] and crisp up there, and the 
wool grows long, but wheat raising is easier than stock raising, especially as the 
water question (inters into the stock-raising question. The farmers who have no 
rivers and lakes have to rely on wells, and they can not rely on them when they 
have a large amount of stock. That is one ot the main reasons why we have not 
raised stock extensively. We have no artesian wells. 

Q. Is there any disposition to return to sheep raising?—A. The few men that 
have sheep say they receive great profit on them. 

Q. Is the profit alone in the wool or partly in the mutton, sheep, lambs, etc.?— 
A. In the wool alone is more profit, and it increases, of course, very rapidly. 

Q. You spoke about burning flax straw. Is there any other use that yon put 
this straw to except burning?—A, Feeding. 

Q. You do not manufacture it?—A. No; we have no manufacturing plants. 

Q. Has any attempt been irrade to manufacture it?—A. Yes; there is now in 
Fargo a flax mill where the straw is thrown in and it is run over rollers, and the 
wooden part of it is taken out si > that the fiber is left. These filters they press into 
hard blocks and ship them East for linen manufacture. 
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Q. Is that profitable?—A. They say it is very profitable. It is very profitable 
to the farmers living close to the mill. 

Q. What do you do with the flaxseed?—A. Ship it to Minneapolis. 

Q. Wliat price doeH it command?—A. Last year the average price, I should 
think, would he from $1.40 to $1.50 a bushel. 

Q. How many bushels to the acre do you raise?—A. Last year the production 
varied from 8 to 0 bushels to 24 bushels. The average yield of flax is from 14 to 
18 bushels. 

Q. Is that a profitable crop to raise?—A. Excellent. 

Q. Is it hard on the soil?—A. We do not think so if the land is properly treated. 
If yon do not sow to flax continually, it is not hard on the soil, or where they rotate 
the crops it is not hard. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arkf.. ) The flax is grown entirely for seed, I suppose?—A. Entirely 
for seed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) The straw is a by-product?—A. Yes; that is by-product; 
it is simply a chance the farmer has. 

Q. If he averages 18 bushels to the acre for his flax at $1.50 a bushel, his straw 
would be an extra income?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would the average 1«; if the average production was, say, 18 bushels; 
what would Ik* the value of the straw?—A. I think they get $2 a ton for the straw. 

Q. How many tons would it average?—A. Probably 2 tons to the acre. 

tjj. The rent of your tenants on your farm is made from the half share of the 
product of wheat?—A. Of all grains. 

(j. If the fanner raised a diversified crop, the half share would apply to that?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. He must get his living out of the half share be retains?—A. Yes. 

(j). And would the half share apply to the garden crop that he raises for his own 
living?—A. No; he gets a certain part of the field for his own exclusive use for 
garden stuff, potatoes, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What effect has improved machinery had upon 
farming?—A. It has had a great effect. It has had the effect to facilitate the 
raising of crops. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How successful are you growing corn and ripening it 
up there?—A. Corn is creeping np on ns; we are beginning to raise corn up there, 
and are maturing it. Cavalier County lies on a plateau, aliont 400 or 500 feet 
above the bottom of the Red River Valley. The altitude shortens the season a 
little up there. We are a little later in the spring and a little earlier in the fall, 
and the corn on top of the hill, as we call it, does not mature, but we are confident 
that it will not be very many years before we can mature it, because our seasons 
are longer than they were when we started. The cultivation of the soil farther 
West, tiie breaking up of the whole vast territory West of us. gives us more heat. 

(J. What is the influence of the west and northwest winds?—A. The Chinook 
winds do not reach ns. 

Q. Do you get the southwest, wind?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is all land wind?—A. Yes: but we have no hot. burning winds. They 
don’t strike us. Those hot winds that strike South Dakota do not reach us. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has farm machinery to some extent compensated 
for the decline in the price of wheat?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What is the average price you get for wheat now?—A. There are different 
grades of wheat. During the last 8 years the average grade of our wheat has 
been No. 2, and the average price during the 8 years has been 55 cents for that 
grade of wheat. 

Q. How imtny bushels do you raise to the acre?—A. In 1895 we had a big crop, 
but last year we had a small crop. In the intervening time we had average years, 
and the average yield has been 141 to 15 bushels to the acre. 

Q. What is the cost of production of an acre of wheat?—A. It costs about $5.72 
an acre. 

Q. That includes interest on the land?—A. No; not interest. It is the cost of 
production—of all labor, seed, hauling, and all things pertaining to the work and 
marketing the wheat, but not interest on the investment. 

Q. Then yon have a margin of profit?—A. Yes. 

(J. What have you to say, if anything, in regard to the extension of foreign 
markets?—A. We are very desirous of having an extension of the markets up our 
way. 

Q. In what direction are you looking?—A. West. We are hoping that the ship 
subsidy bill will pass so as to get aid from the western shipping. We think that 
will help ns greatly. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far is that opinion shared by your associates 
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among the famers?—A. The fanners that know of the bill generally share the 
opinion, but there are many fanners who have no idea what it means. 

Q. Are you so situated as to be able to get the opinion of the thinking men 
among the fanners, the leaders of the farmers?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q, Do you believe their sentiment is that the subsidy bill would be a good thing 
for the development of foreign trade?—A. Yes. All the fanners there know that 
the development of foreign trade will help their cause, but they would not lay it 
absolutely to the passing of the subsidy bill. 

Q. Do they look upon the passage of the subsidy bill as an instrument in that 
direction?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would not the development of the home market help it 
also?—A‘. No. We have no home market. The North Dakota farmer can not sell 
his grain in North Dakota. That, is the great trouble with us. 

Q Suppose the population of all your towns should increase several fold, and 
that of the large Western cities also, so as to have more consumers; would not 
that increase help the market?—A. It, would help to a certain extent, but hardly 
the grain market so much. It would aid the farmer in diversifying his crop, in 
raising chickens, garden truck, sheep, and stock. I do not think it would tend 
to increase the price of the grain. But we can not. look for any increase in that 
way except by establishing manufacturing plants. 

Q. You are aware, are you not, that here has been a steady increase in manu¬ 
facturing throughout all of the Western States?—A. Yes. 

y. Do you not anticipate something of that experience in your own State?—A. 
I do not anticipate. We hope that such a thing will happen, but we do not set 1 
how it can, because we find that all manufacturing plants go to places where fuel 
is cheapest and where power is cheapest, and there is none of either in our State. 
We have no water power there. We can not manufacture electricity cheaply, 
and so we are shut out. 

Q. So long as farming pays ?0 per cent or more per annum, do you think it is 
an object for anybody to be engaged in manufacturing?—A. No: we do not think 
it pay's tile fanner to'leave his'farm to go into anything else, and our farmers up 
there do not think so, either. They stick closely to the farm. < )ur fanners who 
came there in IW and lWi (they were the best years) are as independent as any 
rich man living here; that is. according to their means. They do not want all 
the luxuries, but they are progressing. 

Q. In your opinion would a man engaged in manufacturing in Chicago con¬ 
sume more of the Dakota farm products than a man engaged in manufacturing 
in London?—A. I think so, from what I have seen myself. I have been through 
Europe, and have been very much among the laboring class there, and from the 
way they are fed I am quite sure the American laborer lives ltetter. 

y. Besides the mere matter of living better, is it not true that the London 
workman would draw his agricultural supplies from several countries, while the 
Chicago workman would draw his almost exclusively from bis own country?—A. 
Yes. 

y. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) What is the condition of your roads and high¬ 
ways?—A. They are fair; not been very good, but they are improving right along. 

y. Have you good material for making roads?—A. Not the very best. We only 
have the day of the ground; but if the roadbed is properly built it makes a very 
good road. 

Q. How many months are the roads good?—A. All the year round. They are 
dry in summer and frozen bard in winter, if properly constructed. 

Q. Is there much interest, in the good-roads question?—A. Yes; that has just 

Jj0gjj ftWfikGDWii 

y. Is that one of the subjects discussed in your institute meetings?—A. Yes: 
attention is always called to it. ... 

Q. Is the price of farm products, especially wheat, affected by dealing in options 
and futures, "puts and calls?"—A. As a farmer, producing the actual grain. I 
think that it does us harm to have gambling in wind. It will sometimes increase 
the visible supply artificially and therefore lower the price where the supply does 

y. Does the “ future sale have an effect niton the spot sale?—A. Not the future 
sale of actually delivered wheat. 

Q. Are future sales usually based upon actual delivery?—A. They are not. 
Those sales and purchases are made by men who never saw wheat and who have 

n °Q*DoyotUhink that practise should be prevented by legislation?—A. I think 
it would be better for the farming community if that practice were prevented by 
some method. 
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Q. Hare yon any remedy to suggest?—A. I hare not. There are laws forbid¬ 
ding gambling, but I do not think it would come under the head of gambling. 
If they did, it would help. 

Q. How many railroads have yon in your county?—A. Just one—the Groat 
Northern. 

Q. Has there been any reduction in rates in the last few years on that road?— 
A. Yes. The freight rate. I think, was reduced 2 cents a hundred pounds during 
the last it years, which was a very welcome thing to the farmers. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Between what points?—A. All through the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Was that a voluntary reduction?—A. That was a volun¬ 
tary reduction by the railroad. 

Cy (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Does that road give you good shipping facilities?—A. 
It gives us good shipping facilities except during the main shipping season in the 
fall of the year. We have no competing elevator companies. Outside of grain ship¬ 
ping in the fall months we have good facilities; we can get a stock car at any time. 

Q. What is your terminal point or points?—A. Minneapolis and Duluth are the 
only points. 

Q. How many elevators have you in your town?—A. We have 10 in my town, 
all "line” elevators. 

Q. Are they all owned by the same persons?—A. Seemingly not. They are dif¬ 
ferent corporations. There might be the same stockholders, though, in the differ¬ 
ent, companies. 

Q. Can you name the corporations that own them?—A. T can give the names, 
yes—therfortliwesteni Elevator Company, the Duluth Elevator Company, the Min¬ 
neapolis and Northern Elevator Company, the St. Anthony and Dakota, and the 
Imperial Elevator Company. 

Q. Where do your shipments go. mostly?—A. They are very evenly divided 
between Minneapolis and Duluth. The freight rate is the same to both points. 

Q. What are the freight rates from your town?—A. Fifteen and one-half cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Q. How is the juice of grain regulated?—A. The price of grain is telephoned up 
every day to the agent at one of the elevators, and he is supposed, at once, when 
he gets the price, to go to all the other agents and give it to them. 

Q. Where does that message come from?—A. It comes from Fargo, and Fargo 
receives it from Minneapolis. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does Minneapolis receive it from Chicago?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do yon receive any price from Duluth?—A. No. 

Q. From no other point except Minneapolis?—A. None. 

Q. Is there any combine in Minneapolis that you know of that controls the card 
price of grain?—A. All tho elevator companies in Minneapolis, the line elevator 
companies, have given it into the hands of one man to fix the prices. That one 
man determines what the prices are to be from the market of the day. He goes 
on the floor of the exchange; he is the master: he determines what is right to do, 
whether they shall reduce the price or raise it. If the price is raised, if the price 
goes up that day. he generally writes a line up to the man in our town and tells 
him to raise the price: but if the price goes down, he wires at once. 

Q. What does lie take into consideration when he raises or lowers the prices?— 
A. The actual market quotations on the floor of the exchange. He is governed 
by them. 

Q. Are they governed by the quotations of any exterior point?—A. Only by 
inference. Any reports from the Argentine Republic, the condition of the 
weather, possible wars in Europe, and rain in the Northwest during the dry sea¬ 
son, all iiave an influence. He has to consider all these causes and be the sole 
judge whether the price ought to go up or down. 

Q. It, really, then, is an arbitrary fixing of the price upon apparent conditions?— 
A. In reality that is what it is. 

Q, Have you any independent elevators along the line of your road anywhere 
near von?—A. No; not near us. No independent elevators. 

Q. if the price is given out at Milton and yon do not feel like accepting it, what 
do you do?—A. Keep our wheat. Either that or try to get a car and ship it to 
Minneapolis or Duluth to n commission firm. 

Q. Will the railroad officials furnish you a car promptly?—A. They will if they 
can not help it; but they are not very eager to furnish cars to private shippers. 

Q. Do the line elevators in your town get ears in preference to the independent 
man?—A. Yes. The way we have to order our cars makes it nearly imjiossible 
for us to get a car. When there was very little wheat during the dry season like 
last year, there was an abundance of cars, and the railroad company was anxious 
to do some business, Then we could get cars. But during the busy season, when 
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our crop is abundant, wo can not get cars. The rule of the railroad company is 
that if we want a car we must order at 6 o’olock Saturday afternoon, and the 
elevator agents must do the same. They are there beforehand; they stand by 
that little window and put in their orders for, say, five cars—each one so many cars. 
The fanner can only order one. Now, as the cars come up, the first man that 
ordered is first served, and all the elevator companies have ordered first and they 
are first served. Only a limited number of cars are sent up during the week, and 
if that is not enough to go around the farmer gets none. Then he has got to be 
there the next Saturday and give an order. 


We send it either to Minneapolis or Diduth to a private commission merchant. 

Q. Does he have all the facilities that the elevator men have?—A. Yes, if he is 
a member of the board of exchange he has; he must lie a member of that body. 

Q. Does the railroad carry that car as quickly as it does the other?—A. Yes. 

Q. And delivers it as promptly?—A. Yes. 

tJ. And charges the same switching and demurrage rates?—A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does that farmer get the same price for hi; wheat or a 
greater price than if he had let the line elevator have it?—A. He generally gets a 
greater price. Of course, he also gets the margin that the elevator companies 
reserve to themselves for their own business. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakviuiak. ) Have you ever tried independent shipping yourself?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How did it result?—A. Profitably everv time. 

Q. Profitably. Where did you try, Duluth or Minneapolis?—A. Both points. 

Q. What is the difference between the Duluth price and the Minneapolis price?— 
A. At times there is 2 cents difference in favor of Duluth, and at other times of 
the year Minneapolis is higher; it fluctuates. The liest grades of wheat go to 
Duluth; the No. 1 Northern goes there. The poorer grades are generally shipped 
to Minneapolis. They mix it with the better grades and raise the other grades. 

(A Is the Great Northern Steamship Company a buyer in your section?—A. No. 

Q. Are those elevators owned by Mr. Hill's road?—A. No, none; he may have 
an interest in them. 

y. Have the Milwaukee. Chicago, and Now Y’ork markets an influence in mak¬ 
ing the Minneapolis price?—A. They may have, if they are heavy buyers there. 
There may be a greater demand, and it may raise the price at Minneapolis. Of 
course, the board of exchange in Minneapolis gets those prices every minute 
from New York and Chicago. 

Q. Have you any Chicago buyers in your section at all?—A. No. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harkis.) Do the line elevators compete with each other?—A. 
No, seemingly not. 

Q. The price at one elevator is the price at all?—A. Yes. and they dare not go 
above it. 


Q. Do your farmers store svheat with these elevators?—A. Y r es. 

Q. What are the terms of storage?—A. The same storage there as in Minnesota. 
I think it is 2 cents a bushel for the first, month. We have, I think, the first 15 
days free. Fifteen days free, and 2 cents a bushel for the first ;i() days, and half 
a cent for each additional :l() days per bushel. 

Q. Is there any feeling among your elevator men if one elevator man gets grain 
and the other elevator man does not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it harmonious?—A. Not harmonious; no. If one elevator's agent, grades 
a load of wheat a little better than the other elevator agent would have graded it 
and buys it for a better grade, the other elevator reports the fact to Minneapolis at 
once, and he is complained of. 

G. What is the result?—A. The result is that, the superintendent of that eleva¬ 
torline writes him and gi ves him an overhauling for not sticking closely to grades. 

Q. How is your grading done?—A. Each agent of the elevator jumps up on a 
load of wheat, takes a handful, and looks at it and says what in his judgment 
that wheat ought to grade. If the farmer questions the grading, he says, “ That 
is all I can give you." and <o verify what he grades it he has a little scale and lie 
weighs it to see whether it comes up to woight. 

Q. What you call a tester?—A. Yes; only if it comes up to a certain weight. 
No. 1 hard; that is the only test he has there. 

Q. Suppose the farmer is not satisfied, what then?—A. He goes to another and 
the new elevator agent will ask him what the other offered him. 

Q. Have the elevators telephone connection?—A. No; hut they have a very good 
system of dealing, becanse their windows are nearly opposite the others, so tlud 


yon can see. 

y. Are these elevators close together?-A. Yes; there is just enough room 
qetween for driveways. 
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Q. And if the fanner answers tmthfully. what is the result?—A. The other fel¬ 
low does not give him any better; he says, “ That is all I can do for you.” 

Q. If heshould remonstrate, wbatthen?—A. Sometimes he makes a better grade. 

Q. Does that canse any troublo between the elevator men?—A. Yes; the man 
that buys at a better grade is reported at once, and the superintendent comes up 
and overhauls him. I think the main canse, or the greatest difficulty of the farmer 
is the grading system of the wheat; it is left in the hands of men who are not 
competent. 

Q. When a farmer stores his grain with an elevator company is it all dumped in 
the same bin or are different grades kept separate?—A. No; they have different 
bins for different grades, and it is also possible for a fanner to get an independent 
bin for his own wheat if he desires to ship it. The elevator company will take 
in my wheat, for instance, and allow me to ship it in a car on my own responsi¬ 
bility and charge me 2 cents for that privilege. 

Q. Do you mean that you can draw <mt the identical grain that you store if there 
is an agreement?—A. Yes; but if I store without any special agreement I just get 
what he calls that same grade; I do not get my own identical wheat, and if we 
differ on grades. I am liable to get an inferior grade. 

Q. Have yon a law forbidding the mixing of grain at your elevators?—A. I do 
not believe so. We have no mixing houses, no facilities. 

Q. Suppose you arc not satisfied with your elevators and desire to build an inde¬ 
pendent elevator, what facilities have you for doing that?—A. We have to apply 
to the railroad company for a site and we arc very slow in getting it. It is almost 
impossible to get it. Any facilities for shipping or handling grain independently 
are very hal'd to get. It is necessary in order to ship our grain to have a loading 
platform to drive up to in order to get. our wagons on a level with the car floor. 
The railroad commissioners compelled the railway company to build one, but the 
commissioners did not designate the place? So the railway company put it away 
out where it was so steep the fanners could not drive up. and they could not use 
it, and the railway company built it so "peaked" that the wagon would stand 
down on one side and the horses down on the other, and it was impossible to use 
it; so we had to build one and donate it to Jim Hill—make him and his company a 
present of it. The farmers up there combined to build a fanners' elevator and 
applied for a site, but they did not get it. 

Q. For what reason?—A. They did not get it: the railroad people will not give 
you reasons; they simply stand you off. 

Q. (By Mr. Riim.kv ) Does not the law require it.?—A. They do not. pay much 
attention to law up there in that respect,. Then you go to the railroad commis¬ 
sioners, and if you have nobody that stands in with them you do not hear anything 
from them. It has been one ol' the most difficult things to get a site. 

Q. If you make a showing as to the need of an elevator, does the railroad com¬ 
mission turn yon down?—A. The railroad commission is supposed to come up and 
investigate the subject. Their investigations consist of a flying trip on a private 
car. They stop two minutes at. the private station, and if we are there to speak 
to them they say “ Yes; that is all right; we will give it to you;" and on they go, 
and that is'all there is of it,. It is practically impossible for us to get anything. 
Maybe the law is good enough hut our administration is not. 

Q. Does the presence of five elevators in your town have anything to do with 
the railroad commission deciding against you?—A. It should not. 

Q. On the ground that you have sufficient elevator facilities'?—A. No; they are 
not supposed to give judgment on that point. 

Q. Suppose you are turned down by the commission, then what can you do?— 
A. Nothing bin; sell our grain to the elevator companies; that is our only way out 
of the difficulty. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) What advantage would it be to yon to have an elevator 
of your own?—A. We would obtain better prices. 

Q. That is, by holding for a market, or what?—A, We would not. have to take 
the card price; we would not have to pay the margin that the elevator companies 
get, which is sometimes too large, especially on the lower grades. They are sup¬ 
posed to do business on a margin of cents on No. 1 hard, and on the lower 
grades that they have in Minneapolis the margin is 4 ami 4J cents greater, and it 
is the lower grade that they buy. The fact is that they never buy a bushel of No. 1 
hard wheat in our town. It is out of the question. The wheat has to lie an excel¬ 
lent fine quality in order to get No. 1 Northern grading for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqphar. ) How clean is yonr wheat presented for inspection?—A. 
As it comes from the threshing machine. 

Q. Is it uniform?—A. No; it is not from the different farms. It is mamly as it 
conjes in from the farms in loads that it is graded. 
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Q. I# the inspector supposed to he a man that understands grain?—A. He is a 
man who has been in the grain business for some years. Of course, one year is his 
first year, and then he is very green. 

Q. Can yon state to the commission for yourself what advantage this inde¬ 
pendent elevator would be?—A. It would creato competition. A good honest man 
would give us a better grade for wheat, and that means 2 and 3 cents a bushel for 
the farmer. Besides that, lie would not buy on that wide margin, and we would 
make something there, and he would give the farmer what is actually in the 
wheat—what he should have in the weight. When it is possible for a farmer to 
get a car he makes from 5 to 10 cents a bushel on his wheat. Now, a private ele¬ 
vator would do that and would help liyn to get that without waiting for a car. 
Now they have to hold their wheat m granaries until spring, when cars are 
plentiful. 

Q. So you think it would pay a farmer to take his chances on the Minneapolis 
and Duluth markets and do liis own shipping rather than sell to the line eleva¬ 
tor?—A. It would pay him now. yes. 

Q. How much margin is the hazard worth as it is?—A. There is no hazard. 

Q. None at all on a falling market?—A. No. Of course, as soon as the markot 
falls below it. falls at Milton, and they wire up the minute it falls: but if it. rises 
they take time to write about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Tin 1 inspector you speak of at. your local point at 
Milton is merely a grain buyer?—A. Yes: that is the man we have to sell it to. a 
grain buyer. 

Q. He is the manager of the elevator?—A. Yes. practically. 

Q. Do you know of any independent elevators that have been built along the 
line ot the road?—A. I know one at Lakota. 

O. How far is that from ymtr town?—A. About 70 miles. 

tj. Do you know anything about the operation of that elevator?—A. The line 
elevators decided that it should he killed, and if they could not kill it they would 
kill the men that went into it. The merchants of Lakota stood behind it to help 
the farmers, and the old-line elevators started stores in Lakota -general stores 


handling all the goods tbjit the merchants handled, and s >Ll them at absolute cost 
as a revenge. The result was that the merchants ceased their support of the 
independent elevator; they could not stand it. 

Q. What became of that elevator?—A. It gave up the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiujl iiau.) Did the line absorb it?—A. No; it stands there yet. I 
think. A year ago last winter tin -levator comj>anies laid it down that on points 
both above and below us the wheat prices were to he above ours. At Union, a 
station 6 miles below us, they bought wheat at 2 cents above our price, anil they 
were also paying higher prices at; the other station (i miles west of us. Conse¬ 
quently all our trade went away. Our town was as dead as on a summer’s day 
right in the middle of the busy season. We decided we ought, to do something, 
and we combined and employed a private buyer. We hired men and fixed a 
place to draw the wheat into and to load. The superintendent came up to see 
about it, and we told him we would keep it up until they gave us a lietter grade, 
and they promised to do so. Si > they did not lmy anything for just about a week. 
The merchants and all tile business men combined to hire these men, pay their 
expenses, and all that, and they brought about a settlement. The move raised 
the prices to the standard, to the average where they should be, so that we would 
be on an equal footing, at least, with the other fellows. But they said: “See here; 
if you keep this up we will simply wade into vonr business; we will establish 
hardware stores and general stores as well as wheat houses." Just, as soon as we 
had started all the agents of these 5 houses reported. The managers and heads 
of these companies conferred in Minneapolis, and they sent a man up to see us. 
Now, as a proof that these elevators pool, are all one. a few years ago there was 
only 1 superintendent sent out to superintend the whole line for all the different 
houses in our town; there was only 1 man sent as a superintendent. But that 
was such an evidence that they were I fooling that they quit it. and now they send 


out 1 to each house. 


Q. That is a traveling man?—A. Yes; the superintendent. 

Q. They keep up a show, then, of being separate?—A. Y r es; they would not give 
themselves away. _ 

Q. Have yon ever known the line elevators to have any friction with each 
other?—A. No; I do not know of any; that has not come under my notice. 

Q. At Lacota, where the farmers had an independent elevator, did the line 
elevators put up the price of grain to freeze out the independent elevator?—A. 
They generally do that; yes, I think they did that in the beginning; they always 
do it. 
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Q. After the independent elevator quits, then what?—A. They lower the price 
immediately. 

Q. Have you any information, based upon reasonable facts, as to what the loss 
to the farmer is on account of this elevator combine that you speak of?—A. We 
figure that we generally lose; we lose sometimes 2 grades on wheat. On the 
lower grades the difference in price is move. I have here a card showing the dif¬ 
ferent grades. No. 1 hard, for instance, sells at ($0 cents; No. 1 northern is 59 
cents; that is only 1 cent difference. The No. 2 is 55 cents; that is 4 cents differ¬ 
ence. That is the only grade we can get, No. 2. While our wheat is good enough 
under the weight to be No. 1 hard, if one of the kernels is a little wrinkled, or a 
little dirty in the end, they say, “ Look at that, we can not allow for that; ” and 
in that way they lower it. If there is any little irregularity in the kernels they 
lower the grading. They do not go by grades, they go by actual weight in the 
kernel. They want it well shaped; if it is not, if it is a little bit off shape, they 
lower the grade. Now, you see, between No. 1 and No. 2 there is 4 cents differ¬ 
ence; if we lose that grade we lose 4 cents a bushel right there. Sometimes we 
get No. 8 for wheat that we should have No. 1 for; that is another 5 cents. No. 
8 is 50 cents. So we sometimes lose from 4 to 9 cents a bushel on our wheat. 

Q. Please state whether the fanner and the independent elevator get justice 
in grading at the terminal point.—A. That also depends upon the ability of the 
grader; that is an appointive office. The governor of Minnesota has the power to 
say whether it is to be a man or a dummy that is going to do the grading, and we 
are absolutely under his thumb in that respect. 

Q. Has the independent elevator man any more to say than the line elevator 
man?—A. No; he does not seem to have. 

Q. Do you know of any influence that he may be under?—A. Yes; I know that 
the men of the large elevator lines can go along the train that brings in their cars 
and say. " Here, that is all No. 2." They will say to the inspector. •• That is all 
No. 2," and they stand in. But, where the inspector is an honest inspector who 
comes up to the requirements, he will not do so. He will inspect it and put his 
mark on the car. 

Q. When vou ship grain to Minneapolis does it go into the terminal elevator?— 
A. Yes; it does. It I ship a car to a private commission man and he gets the car 
he will take a sample of it and bring it up on the floor and offer it for sale. If it 
is No. 1 he calls it No. t. and then it will bring the standard No. 1 price, if it is 
good wheat it will sometimes sell for the same price as No. J hard. The question 
is what benefit it is to the farmer to have his grain called No. 2. if he receives 
No. 1 price on the hoard; and you never find that the wheat that is graded No. 1 
hard at home sells below: it never does. It simply ends with the man that graded 
that wheat. Of course men who need the wheat and buy wheat and have bought 
wheat for many years, and know what they need in their business, are willing to 
pay for No. I hard wheat while the inspector says it is all No. 2. So we prefer to 
ship it and take our chances on the merit of the grain. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^I'Iiar.) In other words, wheat graded as No. 2 at Milton will 
sell in the Minneapolis market as No. 1 hard?—A. Often; not always, of course; 
but it has been done. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have no complaint to make as to any rules 
against the independent shipper at the terminal elevator?—A. No. Of course his 
grain is all handled by private commission houses. ... 

(J. Is the building that the independent man puts up, if he gets permission to 
put up one, a costly building?—A. It is not; it does not require a costly building. 
It is about the same kind of a building that the elevator company puts up with 
a minimum capacity of 30,000 bushels. That is the requirement, and they would 
have to have facilities for loading the grain into the houses and weighing it and 


spouting it into the cars. . 

Q. Have yon a law in your State regulating elevators, storage rates, etc.?—A. 
No; I do not believe there is any in North Dakota. I think it all comes under the 
Minnesota regulations, but I am not sure. . . 

Q. Has your railroad commission any power in regard to the appointment of 
inspectors, and the making of rules and regulations as to storage?—A. No, not the 
North Dakota railroad commission. ... , 

Q. Have you any complaint to make in regard to the practice of storing and 
mixing gram?—A. No. , 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do yon know what profits these elevator companies 
make?—A. I do not know that I can state any definite profits, except that I know, 
for instance, that this year 1 car of flax was shipped from our station, andthe 
company’s profit on that 1 car of flax, containing 1,000 bushels, was $450. That 
shows how inuoh under the market they buy. 


668a-51 
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Q. Was that profit exceptional, do yon think?—A. Yes; that was exceptional. 

Q. Owing to some fluctuation in the market?—A. It was not owing to fluctua¬ 
tion in the market; it was owing simply to the way they bought the flax. That 
was a special feature with them this year. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) That was taking advantage of the ignorance of the 
farmers?—A. Yes. Not only that, bnt the rules that they laid down for grading 
flax. There were only 2 grades, No. 1 flax and •* rejected’' flax. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do the farmers at their institutes discuss these questions 
of the elevator service and the grading?—A. No; simply the agricultural part 
of it. 

Q. Are they discussed among the farmers, then, except in private conversa¬ 
tion?—A. No; only in private conversation. 

Q. There has been no common action of a political character by the farmers, 
then, to protect themselves?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) Is it felt by the fanner that the presidents of these rail¬ 
roads are responsible for this action, or do they refer it to the action of other 
officials in the traffic departments?—A. Oh. they do not complain of the presi¬ 
dents of the railroad companies. 

Q. They make a clear distinction between the elevator companies and the rail¬ 
road companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ana they see no evidence that the railroad companies control the elevator 
companies?—A. No; it is not the general belief among the farmers that the rail¬ 
road companies control the elevators. 

Q. That was formerly the case, was it not?—A. Formerly. I believe it was. 

y. How long since the two have been divorced?—A. I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know whether the elevator companies ever 
bear the market?—A. I think they have a good deal to do with bearing it. 

Q. What evidence have you?—A. I have no evidence, but i am quite sure 
they do. 

Q. Do you know if the same owners own stock in all these elevator companies 
that you have mentioned?—A. Well, I know that the same men hold stock in 
different elevator lines. 

Q. Do you know whether those same men are also stockholders in the Great 
Northern road?—A. I know that there is one man that has stock in the Great 
Northern road that is heavily interested in the elevator companies. This infor¬ 
mation I got in Minneapolis. 

Q. Do you think that there is a community of interest in the management of 
the elevators and the road?—A. i have no doubt of that. I know that the same 
parties are interested in both, but they are operating absolutely separately. There 
was a time when the elevator lines got a rebate from the railroad at the end of 
the season on shipments. They do not get it any more. There was one line of 
elevators at the end of the season that got a rebate of 2 cents per 100 pounds 

Q. (By Mr. Riri.EY.) In cash?—A. Yes; in cash. They do not get that any 
more. It has been altolished. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon any laws in North Dakota for the inspection 
of grain?—A. I do not know of any. 

Q. The inspection is done at the point of distribution—at Minneaixdis and 
Duluth?—A. Yes. 


A. And yon are compelled to accept that inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there no inspection at the farm—at the delivery to the railroad?—A. No. 

<J. How do you grade the grain, then?—A. When we ship our grain we simply 
dump it into the car and seal the car, and consign it to a house in Minneapolis or 
Duluth, and leave it absolutely in their hands to get what they can for it. 

Q. That commission man superintends the inspection of the grain in Minneaisi- 
lis and Duluth?—A. Yes; and if it is too low he appeals, and it is reinspected. 

Q. That inspection is made by the State inspectors?—A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the farmers have to sell their grain within 3 or 4 month? 
of thrashing?—A. They nearly all sell within 3 months after thrashing. 

Q. All, substantially, then, of the grain is sold within a short time after thrash¬ 
ing?—A. I think 75 per cent of it is sold at once. 

Q. Is there sometimes an advantage in holding the grain?—A. Only when a 
man like Leiter would appear upon the scene; ordinarily there is not. 

Q. Is the card price for grain lower during the months following thrashing 
than at other times?—A. No; I have averaged the prices for the 5 mouths—Sep¬ 
tember, October, November, December, and January—and I find that the average 
price is within a fraction of a cent the same during that whole time. 

Q. How does that compare with the months succeeding January?—A. It is very 
dull then—the market is very dull—and unless the price is stimulated there is i>" 
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advantage. The only advantage would be probably to hold it over until June or 
July, and it is a question whether it will pay, because the wheat will shrink 
during that time and the demand is reduced. 

Q. You think the system of rebates given to elevator companies by railroad 
managel's has been discontinued?—A. Yes. 

Q. Actually, or on the surface?—A. No; I believe it is actually discontinued— 
that is, on the Great Northern where the people are compelled to use that line 
only; but I believe it exists where there are competing lines. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqijhak.) Have you any positive knowledge of that?—A. I have. 
My positive knowledge consists of information from those who know. Of course, 
I am not supposed to give the sources of it, but it is inside information that I 
have. 


Q. Have you any general statement to make on any of these points that you 
have been questioned about?—A. The only statement I should like to make would 
be to impress upon the commission here that the evil we suffer most from is the 
inspection in Minnesota. 

Q. The inspection?—A. Yes; I believe that that office should be taken out of 
the hands of the governor of Minnesota; that a man should be appointed to that 
office because he is fit for it, and he should be allowed to appoint his own depu¬ 
ties and not take everybody that the governor sees fit to thrust upon him. I 
believe that the greatest evil that we suffer from is right there. 

Q. (By Mr. Ripley.) Do you recognize any difference in the way of gradiing 
wheat or in the way of handling it in Minneapolis and St. Paul as against Duluth?— 
A. No. It all depends upon which man happens to be at Duluth and which man 
happens to be at Minneapolis. 

Q. There is no difference in the system?—A. No; there may happen to be a 
more able man at Minneapolis or at Duluth. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How does the system of inspection at the present time 
compare with what it was in former years?—A. There is no very great difference. 

Q. You think it is as fully expert to-day as it has been in the past?—A. It seems 
to me so. We have all the grievances now just the same as we had then. We 
are not favored anv more. At times we get an exceedingly good rate; at times, 
for the same sort of wheat, we get very little. 

Q. Have you any means of judging how the wheat in your section compares 
with that in South Dakota as to quality?—A. I do not know much about South 
Dakota, but we raise an excellent grade of hard wheat. 

Q. And it grades well in quality with other wheat, does it not?—A. They do 
not give us the grade we should have. We do not always get the grade that 
Minnesota wheat gets, while we should have a better grade. Our wheat is the 
wheat that they use for mixing to elevate their own grades—to raise them up. 

Q. Could that trouble be reached without some interstate law covering the 
three States?—A. That is what I believe. I believe that is the real remedy. 

Q. A system of inspection established by the three States?—A. By the four 
States; I should also include Wisconsin. 

Q. As I understand it, Duluth accepts the grading of the Minneapolis market?— 
A. Not always, but as a rule. As a rule, those men at the line elevators that have 
the faculty of standing in with the inspectors can make an immense amount of 
money, and they do it. Tliev did that in the flax shipment this fall. Flax was 
either No. 1 or “rejected.'’ All the flax bought up m our country was graded 
rejected, and it was a good grade of flax. It was bought as rejected and brought 
rather a low price. It came down to Minneapolis and there it was graded No. 1 
and shipped up to Duluth. The inspectors there are made to verify that grade. 
No. 1, and so they have had No. t flax that they had contracted to buy delivered 
at Duluth, and tliey made that, tremendous margin. They bought it at 30 cents, 
below No. 1, at our market, besides the margin, which was at that time about 25 
cents; so they made a clean profit of 55 cents on a bushel of flax. That is a good 
deal. , , , 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon think there is a collusion, then, between the 
inspectors and elevator men?—A. Yes. 

G, Is that a matter of opinion or a matter of evidence.—A. A matter of fact. 

Q. Of which you have evidence from confidential sources?—A. Yes; from con¬ 
fidential sources. . , _ 

Q. Those sources you think it inexpedient to give?—A. Yes: I should rather not 
give them if it would make no difference. , 

Q. (By Mr. L. Harms.) Who furnishes the capital for your local elevators to 
buy grain?—A. The corporations. In the busy or most active time of aeliveryor 
purchase of wheat they borrow the money at the banks on their storage tickets, 
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or their local agents draw on the house for $500 or any amount that they want and 
the owner pays that in cash. 

Q. Arc the managers of your elevators citizens of your town?—A. No. They 
go from point to point. Whore a man is disliked they remove him; when the 
community does not like him they send him to another place. 

Q. They are in the employ ot the different companies that own the elevators?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the capital is supposed to be sent out from those companies for the 
movement of grain?—A. Yes; that is the way they do it—through the banks. Of 
course, that is to prevent shipping currency to the agents. Sometimes, if they 
expect a heavy movement of wheat, they ship $2,000 in money to the agent. Theii 
the agent has no wheat to buy and he* is compelled to carry that money on his 
person. That is undesirable, and they allow him to draw through the bank for the 
amount he needs, and sometimes it goes through the bank two or three times. 

Testimony closed. 


Washinutiin, [). C., Februu ry u. tool. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. I. B. NAIL, 


Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Kentucky. 

The commission met at 10.12 a. in.. Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. I. B. Nall, commissioner of agriculture, Frankfort, Ky., appeared as a 
witness, and. being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) You may state your name, your address, and your 
official capacity, if you please.—A. My name is I. B. Nall; my position, commis¬ 
sioner of agriculture of the State of Kentucky; residence, Frankfort, the State 
capital. 

Q. How long have yon held the position of commissioner of agriculture?-A. I 
was elected, I reckon, in 1899. We had a contest, which was decided in my favor, 
and I have been the occupant of the office since February, 11*00—about the 28th 
day of February. 

Q. What was your occuption previous to your election as commissioner of agri¬ 
culture?—A. Immediately preceding that I was president of the American 
Attorneys’ Contract Company, of Louisville, and for 20 years before that editor of 
the Farmers’Home Journal, a paper on agriculture, published at Louisville; also 
for 10 years secretary of the National Saddle Horse Association, now changed to 
the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association. 

Q. Have you ever engaged in farming practically?—A. I have, previous to tak¬ 
ing charge of the Agricultural Journal. I may say I was raised on the farm, and 
then, after 4 years’ service in the army, I went to farming in the Blue Grass sec¬ 
tion of Kentucky. 

Q. Have you kept in touch with the industry from that time until the present?— 
A. I have; yes. 

Q. Yon may state, if you please, whether there has been an increase or a decrease 
in the farm laborers of your State compared with 80 or *10 years ago.—A. Oar 
population has increased, our farm acreage has increased, and I may say that the 
number of agricultural laborers has increased in proportion. 

Q, What is their condition now compared with their condition at tliat time?— 
A. The labor employed in my State is very largely colored labor. Forty years ago 
the colored laborers were slaves, and the master, as a rule, was expected to see to 
to their comfort and take care of them, especially when they were ill. They were 
caved for as comfortably as could be. It was to the interest of the master to do so, 
especially of the younger ones, as they were valuable as they grew up. Now they 
are mostly congregated in the outskirts of the towns, and whilst I believe a free 
man is always better off than a slave, I must confess there are times when they 
suffer from disease, and their condition is, I believe, not so good as it was when 
they were slaves—that is, their personal condition, their physical condition. They 
are subject to smallpox and other diseases that carry them off, and I do not think 
the rate of increase is as great as formerly. I have no statistics to support that 
statement, but I think so, just from observation. They are not in any better con¬ 
dition, but at the same time I believe a free man is better than a slave. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Is it the feeling in the State that their condition is not 
so good as it was when they were slaves?—A. It is pretty hard to answer. I sup- 
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pose at first prejudice may have had something to do with the sentiment. Ia a 
large part or Kentucky—the agricultural part—the farmers were slave owners 
largely, and there was some prejudice existing, and to some extent probably that 
kept down a feeling in favor of improving that race; but I think now that has all 
died out, and for several years hack we have had more liberal educational laws. 
Wo still try to separate the colored from the white jieople as much as possible in 
sociul relations. We have separate coaches on the railroads for them, but we 
demand that the carriers shall furnish equal accommodations for the money paid 
for the white and the black, and we have equal school facilities. 

Q. The educational facilities, then, are better now than they were in the days of 
slavery?—A. There were no educational facilities then at all. It was forbidden 
that they should 1«! taught. It was almost a rarity to find one who could read. 
A man could not teach a colored school at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Right in that connection, I understand you to say that 
the condition of the colored man is worse now than under slavery?—A. No'; it is 
better now as to educational facilities. 


O. Do you know of colored people that have acquired property?—A. Yes. 

(J. G-ive us a little information along that line.—A. I can not say positively; 
some of them are better off, I know, hut a great many of them are not so well off; 
they have suffered from disease. As I say, I would not risk the statement that 
they were worse off, because I believe in freedom. I believe it was the best thing 
ever done to free them, and that their destiny is working out. Wo do not now 
keep the amount and value of land owned by white and colored persons separate. 
The last figures I have show that colored people owned 171,570 acres of land in 
the State, valued at 81.172.206, and 5.027 town lots, valued at $1,181,871. They 
also owned 12,508 horses, valued at $376,726. 

Q. I would like to ask whether this impression is of your immediate surround¬ 
ings or whether it covers the entire South.—A. I am only answering from my 
surroundings—for the State of Kentucky generally. I do not knowthe conditions 
farther South, where the colored population predominates. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your farm labor regularly employed?—A. Yes; 
the laborers can get regular employment, and usually they hire by the year, with 
the wages payable every month. Soon after the war there was more paying by the 
year, hut since that period they have changed mostly to the method of payment 
by the month. 

Q. How much is that?—A. Well, per day agricultural labor gets 50 cents to 
$1.50. In rare cases they will get sometimes, in harvest, $2.50, hut not so much 
now as they did a few years ago. By the month, where the liaml is boarded, the 

E ay is $11.50 to $14. and running as high as $15, Then, per month, without 
oard, where the hand lives on the place, the farmer furnishes the house for hiru 
to live in, and the wages run from $15 up to $23, and sometimes a good hand will 
get $26 or $27, because he may be a specially good horseman, or something of that 
kind, that is needed. The average pay runs from $16.50 to $19.10 per month where 
they hoard themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLLirs.) Are they chiefly or wholly colored?—A. Well, 41.5 per 
cent of the labor employed on the farms in the State, in the agricultural portion 
of the State, is colored; of the rest, I would guess that perhaps 25 per cent was 
white lalxtr and the remaining 25 per cent owners. These have smaller farms 
and in the mountain section mostly, where very little labor, black or white, is 
employed, the work being done by the owners themselves. 

Q. Of the white laborers, are they almost all American or are they foreign?— 
A. About 80 per cent of the white labor employed. I suppose, would tie Ameri¬ 
cans, I should think. We have around every city a drift of German population, 
thrifty Germans that take up little places. They locate around Louisville, Lex¬ 
ington, Covington, Paducah—more or less near all of the towns. They do well, 
and they embrace a considerable portion of the labor. They work their own 
farms as a class rather than get out and hunt positions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are the laborers who board themselves frequently , 
housed on the premises rent free?—A. As a rule. ves. 

Q. Are they allowed any privileges, like a garden patch, or free access to the 
woodlands?—A. Yes; usually they nave their little houses set apart, a pasture for 
a cow, and they also have their fowls and pigs. I think that system might be 
improved, though. I think it would be much better for us, and I am going to 
recommend it mways, that they furnish those homes and make them more invit¬ 
ing, and, under another head, 1 may be more explicit on that point. 

Q- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) About what is the average number of days 
employed?—A. The answers I have to that question made in reply to inquiries I 
made after receiving the notice that I would be wanted here, place the number 
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at from 240 to 800 days. In some parts of the country where they are employed 
by the month they let them go, and I suppose that they engage in other work 
not in the agricultural line, or perhaps they go from one to another; one may 
have winter work and another be willing to do without. I do not suppose that 
the laborer is just thrown out without anything to do, because we know there is 
usually something for every man to work at in our State. 

Q. Is there a tendency to seek other employment; 1 —A. I may say, yes. 

Q. You may state the reason why.—A. In the first place, our labor being largely 
colored, the laborers like to get together. They like to live in the suburbs of a 
town, in groups, their houses all on one street or in one section; they enjoy life 
more when thus situated. In addition to that, they are drifting largely to the 
large cities, where the factories employ them, and they are employed by the week 
or by the day, and they get better wages than they do on the farm. I think their 
wages are somewhat higher in these factories than I quote here for farm labor, 
but the cost of living is greater and may equalize advantages. 

6. (By Mr. Clarke.) "What is the nature of their employment in factories?— 
A. vFe have largetobacco interests, and the handling of this tobacco that is raised 
upon the farm is an important line of work. It is generally brought to the factory 
in wagons. Quite a number of the larger towns are big markets for loose tobacco, 
and that is all to bo handled and redried, and in some of them they strip it, take 
the stem out, preparing it for foreign shipment—export. Many of these hands 
are employed at that work. They seem to be very fond of that kind of work and 
rush to a factory. Then, where they manufacture tobacco for home use—our 
domestic manufacturers—they employ hands in stripping and sorting, and every 
factory that we have employs some teamsters, etc., if they do not even put them 
into the actual work in the rooms. The colored man who is a teamster makes 
pretty good wages about the cities. Of course ho can spend his money there 
more easily, and he doesn't come out with any more in the end. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you a remedy to suggest for this condition?— 
A. My remedy would be to make them happier in the country, recognize their 
social necessities, in order to, if necessary, encourage the better class of them, 
with their families, to settle at solno convenient point in the neighborhood of large 
fanners, within reach of them at all times, and make their homes comfortable, 
regulate them as to their morals, etc., and establish their churches, their schools, 
and improve their condition and ambition, if possible. 

Q. What is the condition of the ordinary farm tenement?—A. As a rale it is 
not as comfortable, I think, as it should be made. The tenants are expected to 
occupy quarters that are hardly as good as they should be. Of course there are 
many exceptions to this. They are willing to accept these rather uncomfortable 
houses. They can stand, it seems, a great deal of discomfort. I am Hiieaking now 
of the colored labor in particular. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are these houses generally frame houses?—A. Frame or 
log, as a rale. 

Q. Divided into how many rooms?—A. As a rule about 2 or li rooms. The 
average farm house is a couple of rooms with a shed room attached, maybe. 

Q. Do they have chambers?—A. Not in addition to these rooms. 

U. Do they have wooden floors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cellars?—A. Not as a rale; you will scarcely find one with a cellar. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are wages paid in cash or with store orders?—A. Asa 
rule in our State the payment is in cash. The employer will sometimes give orders^ 
on the stores that are equivalent to cash. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would the stores sell them as cheap as if they paid the 
cash on orders?—A. I think so, just about the same as the proprietor would get. 
They treat them in that respect just like they would the proprietor of the farm. 

Q." (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any pressure brought to bear to induce a man 
to trade with a company store?—A. I am speaking of farm labor now. The fanners 
have no company Btores. 

Q. How does the practice of giving orders on stores, arise then?—A. From con¬ 
venience. The hand may be going to town on some Saturday evening, and the 
farmer not; the hand would want to draw a little of his salary, maybe a few 
dollars, and the fanner not having a check at hand (usually our farmers are 
depositors in the banks, especially in the blue grass region)—gives the laborer 
an order on the store rather than a check. He can not get the check cashed, as a 
rule, and he may want provisions or something at the Btore. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any crop sharing?—A. Yes; that system 
is growing in the State. ... 

Q. You may state upon what terms that system is prevalent.—A. It is growing, 
especially in the blue grass region, because «f the introduction in the past 15 or 
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30 years of the culture of Burley tobacco. The blue grass country before that 
produced no tobacco, we will say, but, with the discovery of this type that was 
adapted to that soil, it spread very rapidly, and now nearly all of the blue grass 
counties are more or less engaged in growing Burley tobacco. The owners found 
that they did not knowhow to handle it so well with their colored labor, and 
they induced white labor to come from the more hilly and poorer sections of tko 
State, along the Kentucky River, Largely, and up the Ohio below Cincinnati. They 
let the tenant have whatever number of acres of ground he wants for growing a 
crop of tobacco. They furnish a house, pasture for acow and ahorse, a fewacres 
for growing corn, and a garden. Sometimes these are free, sometimes a charge is 
made for them according to contract. The farmer selects the best land for the 
tenant, and they divide the crop of tobacco at the warehouse equally. In other 
words, it is sold at the warehouse, and when the expenses are taken out the tenant 
gets half the money and the farmer half of it. 

Q, Who furnishes the team?—A. The tenant furnishes the team. Sometimes 
that is a matter of contract between them. If the farmer furnishes the team he 
is entitled to so much pay for it. 

Q. Which is the most practical of the two, hiring or crop sharing, in your judg¬ 
ment?—A. Crop sharing is the most satisfactory for tobacco. It doesn't extend 
over the whole crop, as a rule. In our State a good deal of corn land is put out, 
hut witli that the tenant is not furnished a house, as a rule. He takes the land 
and cultivates it for one-half, lie furnishing all the labor. 

Q. Does the landlord furnish the supplies and take a lien on the crop?—A. If he 
makes an advance it becomes a lien on the crop. 

Q. Have you a lien law that protects the landlord? • -A. Yes; I have a copy of it 
with me here. 

Q. You may just state the substance. 

i Witness reads as follows:! 

i.A.vni.ono AX1> TENANT. 

[Kentucky Statutes.] 

• Sue. 3333. A landlord shall have a superior Hen, against which the tenant 
shall not he entitled to any exemption, upon the whole crop of the tenant raised upon 
the leased or rented premises lo reimburse him for money or property furnished 
to the tenant to enable him to raise the crop or to subsist while carrying out his 
contract of tenancy. But the lien of the landlord shall not continue for more 
than 130 days after the expiration of the term, and. if the property on which 
there is a lien be removed openly from the leased premises, and without fraudu¬ 
lent intent and not returned, the landlord shall have a superior lien upon the 
property so removed for 15 days from the date of its removal, and may enforce 
Ilia lien against the property wherever found." 

“ Sec. 3335. Contracts by which a landlord is to receive a portion of the crop 
planted, or to lie planted, as compensation for the use or rent of the land, shall 
vest in him the right to such a portion of the crop when planted as he has con¬ 
tracted for, though the crop may bo planted or raised by a person other than the 
one contracted with; and so. if the land lie planted in a different kind of a crop 
than the one contracted for, and for the taking of or injury to any of the crop 
aforesaid, the landlord may recover damages against the wrongdoer. The land¬ 
lord may also have an injunction against any person to prevent the taking or 
injury of his portion of the crop aforesaid; but nothing contained in this section, 
shall bar the landlord of his right, to such damages against the person contracted 
with as he may sustain by reason of the land being planted, without his assent, 
in a crop other than that contracted for, or not planted at all, nor for failure to 
cultivate the crop in a proper manner. 

“ This section shall include a purchaser, without notice, of a growing crop or 
crops remaining on the premises, though severed from the laud: but it shall not 
apply to a purchaser in good faith, without notice, of a crop after it has been 
removed for the space of 30 days from the rented premises on which it was 
pl&otod '* 

“ Sec. 3830. A tenancy at will or by sufferance may be terminated by the land¬ 
lord giving l month's notice, in writing, to the tenant requiring him to remove.” 

“ Sec. 3837. When a tenant enters or holds premises by virtue of a contract in 
which it is stipulated that he is to labor for his landlord and he fails to begin 
such labor, or if, having begun, without good cause fails to comply with his con¬ 
tract, his right to the premises shall at once cease, and he shall abandon them 
without demand or notice." 
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Q. Is the law satisfactory to both parties?—A. It seems to be. 

Q. What per cent of your labor is colored?—A. As near as I can get at it for 
the whole State, 41.5 per cent. 

Q. Is that percentage spread regularly over the State, or are there sections in 
which the colored labor comprises a larger percentage?—A. The percentage is 
greater in sections. I have here a plaf of the State in sections, showing the sec¬ 
tions in which colored labor predominates. The colored labor predominates in 
sections No. 1, No 2, and No. 8. There is very little colored labor (except in the 
mining districts) in No. 4 and No. 5. I am referring now to agricultural labor. 

Q. Your papers explain that division of your State into sections?—A. They do 
in reference to farm labor. 

Q. Could you let the commission have that map?—A. Yes; with pleasure. 

Q. You may state briefly, if you will, how that subdivision is made, and what 
object you had in making it?—A. This is a division I made since I became com¬ 
missioner, because of the character of the soil in different parts of the State, and 
also to separate the mountainous part from the agricultural part. We have 8 
separate divisions of the agricultural part. In division No. 1,115 per cent of all 
the dark export tobacco is grown and handled; in No. 2, perhaps two-thirds of the 
red tobacco is grown for domestic manufacture and also the greater portion of 
what is called “ regie ” tobacco. 

(The map referred to is reproduced on the opposite page. ) 

Q. Please describe export tobacco —A. Export tobacco, in the sense in which 
I use the term now, is grown in division No. 1. It is the long, heavy tobacco, 
strong and black, raised in the Clarksville, Hopkinsville, Paducah, Owensboro, 
and Henderson districts. It is marketed mostly loose in wagonload lots, rehandled 
and straightened, and rehung in very large factories. It is brought to market in 
seasonable weather, and, that especially going to England, is stripped, the stem 
being taken from the leaf. That is done in order to make it lighter. It pays a 
duty of 88 cents per pound when taken from the Government warehouse there. 

Q, In England?—A. Yes, in addition to the cost of the tobacco. It goes into a 
bonded warehouse, and of course they don’t want to pay the duty or tax on the 
stems. 

In the second district, is grown largely the tobacco used in domestic manufac¬ 
tures, and what is known as the “regie" type. It is shorter and redder. 

In the the third district is grown about 00 per cent or 05 per cent of all the 
white Burley tobacco. That is the variety originated just across the river, in 
Ohio. Its cultivation has spread all over the blue-grass region. 

Q. What is that tobacco used for?—A. It is used almost exclusively for domes¬ 
tic filler and wrapper; more for fillers than for wrappers. 

Q. Is any part of it manufactured into plug tobacco?—A. That is what I speak 
of—filler for plug. It has a splendid leaf, is light in color, and will absorb a great, 
deal of licorice, moisture, sugar, and other things which are cheaper than tobacco. 
I do not chew tobacco, but I know what, plug is made of. They are breaking up 
the blue-grass pastures to raise that tobacco. It is more profitable than grazing. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can they grow more of it. per acre than of the other 
kind of tobacco?—A. No more than they can in the rich agricultural districts in 
district No. 1, but more than they do of that for domestic manufacture grown in 
district No. 2. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How is that tobacco cured?—A. The Burley tobacco 
is cured in bams without fire. The black tobacco is cured by fire; big fires 
under it. 

Q. Kiln-dried?—A. They make kilns, yes. It is the heat they want, but they 
do not want smoke on it. Yon see, the purchasers stick their noses in the sam- 

S les, and if they smell smoke on it, it injures the tobacco. The presence of smoke 
oes not, however, seem to affect the tobacco shipped to the English and German 
markets. 

Q. Do you raise what is known as cigar tobacco in the Second district?—A. If 
a crop of that kind is raised it is by accident—some condition in the curing proc¬ 
ess, perhaps. We do not attempt to do it, I believe, at all, and very little of the 
tobawo grown in our State is used for cigar making. We tried it and found it 
did not go in our State, Wo have, then, districts Nos. 4 and 5, two mountainous 
sections. There, of course, the mineral and timber interests predominate, but all 
along the valleys there are some pretty good fields, and they are cultivated, as 
sometimes are the tops of the ranges; but as a rule it is not a very good agricul¬ 
tural district. They are running railroads into it and developing the mines and 
the timber interests, and now I'suppose that, taking the whole country over, they 
do not raise as much in the way or farm products as would feed the people there 
since they have got so many miners working-in the mines. Their money product 
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Q. Or are they sharers in the extra profits that are brought into them otherwise 
in the stores?—A. They do that, of course; they are recouped to a great extent for 
their losses by trading and trafficking with these people, but they only continue to 
do that when they can do no better. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I would like an answer to the question of Major Far- 
(juliar as to whether the land owners are native Georgians or men from outside?— 
A. Oh. yes; they are native Georgians. There is no land that is owned in our 
country that is under cultivation, except by people who live there and own the 
land. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Now, a man in continual debt, wearing out the land 
there for 10 or 15 years, is practically in slavery?—A. Yes; I think that is it. 

Q. He is so tied up that it is impossible for him ever to escape it?—A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. And one successive debt follows another there like an endless chain, and 
there is no hope for a man?—A. In many cases that is true. 

Q. It would take probably a great season and an advance in (Tops to some 
abnormal prices probably to lift iiim out of that debt, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Normally lie could not get out of debt?—A. Normally he would not at all. 
A great many of the tenants go on these lands possibly and farm them, say, for 
5 years, and then they have poor prices and poor crops, and they become discour¬ 
aged and throw up the whole thing and get out. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) At the end of any one year they do not have to work there 
the next year?—A. Oh. no. 

Cj. Is there any reason why a man should not take another place and make a 
new start?—A. Not at all. 

Q, Is the indebtedness any design on the part of the government or the renters 
holding to a condition of poverty, or is it the result of some other influence?—A. 
There is nothing whatever to force a man to stay on the farm. They usually 
rent these lands from year to year. The lands are not leased for continuous 
years, but usually they are rented from year to year, and if the landlord becomes 
dissatisfied at the end of the year lie need not retain the tenant longer unless lie 
wants to keep him. If the tenant is dissatisfied for any cause, lie has a perfect 
right to go whenever he wants to. The landlord has no lien and no claim upon 
the property of the tenant whatever except for rent and advances, and those only 
apply to the present crop. To illustrate: Suppose I rent from you a farm and I 
agree to give you so much money for it. or I agree to give you so much cotton for 
it. We will say I rent a 2-horse farm now and agree to give you 1,500 pounds of 
middling cotton. It is possible that I have not supplies enough to make that 
crop with. I go to you and you advance me the supplies and charge them to me 
on your book and take my note for them. Under the law all the crop made 
upon that farm for that particular year is liable and subject to that debt for rent 
and supplies furnished for that particular year, and there is nothing tha tcati 
keep you from collecting that debt from me. provided I make enough to pay it. 
except we have what is known there under the general law as the 11 ponyhome¬ 
stead," which gives to every man at the head of a family his household goods 
and his horse and £i0t) worth of provisions and soon. That is exempt bylaw, 
bnt the balance of the crop would be subject to the rent and the supplies fur¬ 
nished for that particular year. Suppose now that I wanted to leave that place 
this year. You would have no claim whatever on me to hold me there, nor any 
claim on whatever I might have. You could go and sue me in the common 
eourt and get a judgment and follow me up in that way under the common debt. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What would he the position of a man, however, who 
had defaulted on one farm? What would be his probability of being able to get 
another farm in that locality, provided he did not liquidate his indebtedness in 
the first instance?—A. Oh, he would not, lie regarded as a first-class tenant. But 
there is always plenty of room there for everybody, and he always gets a piece 
and gets along in some way. Some people always take him up. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is there ever any inducement offered to a tenant b> 
quit and go to another place?— A. Oh, no. I have never seen a man in Georgia 
yet who wanted to work that could not get, a place. 

Q. Then, to return to the original question, what is the cause that leads to ten¬ 
ants working the farm for one year and coming out short at the end of that year.' 
Is it because, as we understand it, they work single years at a time totally inde¬ 
pendently of each other?—A. I did not mean to say that they all do that.; hut f 
mean to say that there is nothing to force them to stay on the farm. 

Q. I understand, hut I am trying to get at the cause of the deficiency.—A. It 
a hard matter to tell just what that is. Sometimes you have a tenant on a place, 
ami he finds he can do a little better somewhere else, and lie moves off and g 1 "* 
to the next place. Sometimes the landlord finds that he can get a better tew 11 " 
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than the one he has. He lets this fellow go and gets the other fellow. They are 
continually moving around from place to place. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmas.) Is not there first the fact of his being compelled to buy 
his supplies at an enormous profit over the actual cost?—A. Yes; to some extent 
that would be true. 

Q. And if the owner of the land was also the owner of the store, is it not possi¬ 
ble for the owner of the land to keep him in debt all the time year after year?— 
A. No; I do not think that is true. He would like to see him up to date. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What would you say is about the average profit or 
interest that is made on that class of crops in the stores?—A. The percentage 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 per cent. That would be 
the actual profit. That is to say, you furnish a man with com that costs 80 cents 
a bushel delivered there for cash, or you could go the store and buy for 80 cents 
for cash; you would charge for that com, to be paid next fall, 8l'a bushel. A 
pair of shoes that you would buy for $1 cash would be charged for at the price of 
*1.25. 

Q. Now, would you say. because this crop lien system and this system of depend¬ 
ence is maintained and kept up, tliat it is a better paying way than working your 
own farm?—A. Oh, no; I would not say that. 

Q. Then what is tho necessity of owners of land there driving these hard bar¬ 
gains with these people?—A. For instance, you take a man down there who owns, 
we will say, 2,000 acres of land. He can not work that land himself. Ho has either 
got tp cultivate that land by hiring men for wages and paying so much jier month 
or one-half at the end of the month and one-half at the latter part of the year, or 
he has to rent it to a tenant for so much money per acre or so much cotton, or he 
has to share it out and crop it out. with a tenant upon the plan which I have sug¬ 
gested here. He has to adopt one of these courses. The most of the landowners 
down there live on the farms themselves and cultivate what they can, then they 
turn out or rent out the balance of the land under these systems. 

Q. Would you say that it paid the owner of the land better to have this tenant 
system than it would to cultivate the land himself?—A. Oh, no. It would be better 
for the landowner, as suggested here, to cultivate that land and control it himself, 
much better for him, and it would be better for the tenant; but there is another 
trouble on that line. The tenant when he rents the land is his own manager. 
He controls his own affairs; he goes when he pleases and he comes when he pleases; 
he is under the control of nobody at all. In most cases they prefer to do that. 
Now, when he comes along and hires out for so much per month standing wages 
he is under the control of the landlord; that is to say, he is expected to lie there 
at sunup Monday morning and to work until Friday night. Very few people 
there work on Saturday. Saturday is usually a holiday and all of them quit 
Saturday at 12 o'clock. 

Q. You would not say that the tenant farmer does not work just as hard as the 
hired hand?—A. Oh, yes; he works just as hard. He works light along just the 
same as the laborer. 

Q. And he is his own overseer as well as his own workman?—A. les. 

Q. Now, you havo not given us the reason yet why this system is maintained 
and kept up—this system of crop sharing. Is it because of the poverty of the men 
who own tne land? Is it because they can make more money out of this system? 
Is it because the lpws of the State are so onerous that it is impossible for theblack 
man to right himself and that he has got to take what be can get?—A. That is 
exactly what I want to speak about. It is a matter of impossibility for me to 
state what the reasons are. All I can do is to give you a statement of the facts. 
There is no reason in the world why a man should stay there and rent land nnless 
he wants to. He prefers to rent it for the reasons I have given you. It he 
becomes his own manager, he is under the control of nobody; then he comes and 
goes when he gets ready; he works when he wants to and quits "'hen he wants to. 
Now, the landlord does not rent this land so long as he can get better labor, but 
it is impossible to get just the kind of labor lie wants all the while and have it 
just like he wants it. You understand, as 1 have said here, that it is not to his 
interest to rent these lands all the. while, hut he rents it m the abseiace of some¬ 
thing better. Now, in my judgment, and in the judgment of all farmers down 
there, we think it is best to hire these laborers for so much wages per month. 
Von can control the labor better and manage it better, and a man uui takei care 
of his land and take care of his stock better. But you just can not do it every 
time, and there is no rule down there to make a man stay on a farm « he does 
not want to stay. There is no law to compel him to do so. He can leave when 
he gets ready; be can leave you in the midale of the crop if he wants to. n c 
work clear up to Saturday night and leave and never tell yon gmxVbye. and you 
may never see him more, or he can go on the next man 8 farm and live there. 

668a-58 
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Q. There ia no judgment that would reat over a man of that kind?—A. No; 
thero ia no law by which you could pursue him at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are growing crops attachable in your State?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) And also, does not the contract require that if the 
tenant agrees with you to make the crop he has got to stay the whole year?—A. 
No; there are no laws to that effect in our State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What ia the first step for a man that is compelled to 
labor for his living?—A. When he starts out on the farm he goes to a man and 
applies for a place. Ho takes him and tries him and sees how much he is worth 
to him, and they agree on a price. 

Q. A step above that is the tenant farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. What opportunity ia there given to the tenant farmer to become an owner 
of land?—A. Oh, well, we have hundreds of colored men who own their own 
farms. 

Q. Is there any disposition to prevent this ownership on the part of the colored 
people?—A. None at all. I know of none. 

Q. Have you any information to show the size of the farms usually acquired 
by these peoplo?—A. Yes. In my county and in my own neighborhood, where I 
live, we have seven colored men who own their own farms. One of them owns 
65 acres of land; another one owns 140 acres; another owns 280 acres; another 
200 and odd acres of land, and another one owns 300 acres of land. They own all 
their own stock; theyown property around there; they have bank accounts; their 
notes are as good in the bank as mine for any reasonable amount. 

Q. A farm of about 60 acres is aa small as can profitably be cultivated?—A. Oh, 
no; there is no special number of acres for a farm. We cultivate about 40 acres 
of land with 1 horse or 1 mule. The land ia usually a light loamy soil that is 
easily cultivated, and these- farms run all the way from 1 to 100 plows. I used 
to run 100 at once. 


Q. Yon spoke awhile ago of a 2-horse farm; that would mean about 80 acres?— 
A. Yes; that is about 80 acres. 

Q. You spoke also about the system of retaining one-half of the earnings of the 
farm laborer until Christmas and turning that in to the amount of cash?—A. Yes; 
they get credit for that. That depends entirely upon the amount agreed to be 
paid monthly. Say that a hand’s wages are .$10 a month. In addition to that, 
pay he would be furnished with a house, fuel, a garden sufficient to make his 
vegetables and a potato crop, and with a house possibly for a milch cow, and at 
the end of each month, as he has agreed, the farmer pays him $5 a month and 
puts $5 to his credit to be paid at the latter end of the year. 

Q. That would be substantially $60?—A. Yes. 

Q. What security has the laborer for that money?—A. A lien on everything in 
the world that the landlord owns under the law. 

Q. The law protects the wages of the laborer, then?—A. The law protects the 
laborer entirely. You have nothing to do but go before an officer and swear Id 
the amount, that so much is due for labor, and you can attach property where- 
ever you can find it. 

Q. Is there anything in the nature of public sentiment that sustains the safety 
and prompt payment of claims of that nature?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is regarded as a debt of honor that must be paid above all else?—A. Yes; 
and a man who does not pay it and goes to law does not get any more labor at 
all. Public sentiment controls that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there a garnishee process in your State?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Could not that $00 held by the landlord be garnisheed?—A. The garnishee 
law does not apply to wages. The law provides that wages for labor of any kind 
can not be garnisheed. Labor is protected all around. A man can go into your 
store and buy your goods to be paid for at the end of the month; but if he is work¬ 
ing for me and I hold his money, you can not garnishee me. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Iamglad you brought that point up, because I thongM 
when you first mentioned it there was a loophole there by which injustice might 
be done?—A. No; the lav- in our State protects the laborer in every instance. 

Q. Does it then operate in the nature of a sort of forced saving for the man 
himself, really for his benefit?—A. I do not know whether it does or not. 

Q. Your opinion is if that system of saving were not enforced he would imt 
have anything at the end of the year?—A. Well- 


Q. (By Mr. Tompkins, interrupting.) What does ho do when he gets it? Born 
he save it or spend it?—A. Oh, he spends it; yes, he spends it. I would like to 
state to you gentlemen that the colored laborers in our country as a rule are, not 
financiers at all; they would spend every cent in the world that they make before 
it is made, if yon would allow them to do it. There are exceptions of course to 
all rules and there are to this. Some of those people down there are industrious 
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and economical, and they succed in life and do well. They make good citizens, 
behave themselves, attend to their own business, and are accumulating money. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What methods do you have of saving money?— A. Oh, 
weinvest in real estate and in property of various kinds. 

Q. Do you have savings banks and such institutions?—A. Yes; we have savings 
banks that pay interest on money; but this class of people never put any money 
in the bank for that purpose. They always invest it in some kind of property 


that pays much better than the savings bank. We have a number of savings 
banks all over tho State that allow us ill per cent interest on monthly settlements. 
And a good many of our people take advantage of that. For instance, a man sells 
his crop in the fall, and he does not have to use his money until spring. He will 
put it in the savings bank and add a small amount of interest to it, and in the 
spring he will draw it out and go on and use it in his crop for that year. 

Q. Is there a disposition among the colored people to acquire land?—A. To some 
extent there is. 

Q. Does that disposition prevail among the better educated among them?—A. 
It prevails among all classes, those that are educated the same as those that are 
not. Usually where they are educated they become teachers, and preachers, and 
professional men. There are very few of them who have educations that go to 
farm life. A few of them branch off into merchandise; some of them do well 


and some of them fail. 

Q. Has there been any improvement in the homes occupied by tho colored peo¬ 
ple, taking a period of 20 years?—A. Oh, yes; very considerable improvement. 

Q. A much better class of homes is being built forthem and occupied by them?— 
A Yc8i 

b. How far is the movement in that direction assisted by the white people?— 
A. In the past the landlords have been forced to build better tenant houses and 
provide them with modern systems that are adopted all around, in order to retain 
and keep tho best labor. That is really the way that a great many of our best 
people succeed in keeping their labor, and the better class of labor, by making 
everything around them as comfortable as possible. 

q. So that in the last analysis the benefit goes to the farm lalmrer of improved 
conditions for his work?—A. Yes. 

O. (By Mr. Tompkins.) There is one thing I would like to ask you, if you please, 
and that is in relation to tho original question practically asked by Mr. Farquhar 
and by myself, both, I would like to learn what is the cause of the fact as yon 
stated', that at the end of each year a great many of the tenants make no money— 
they are in debt. Is it liecause of the oppressive disposition of the white people 
to drive hard bargains, or is it because of the bad management of the tenant when 
freed from the general management and direction of the white people? Or is it 
because of the bad system? Are the system and the law bad?—A, The law has 
nothing whatever to do with the systems that are adopted for farm labor; noth¬ 
ing whatever. The only law that we have is the law that protects a laborer in 
collecting his wages, either one way or the other. 

Q. Now, may I take the liberty of suggesting that that is a sufficient answer to 
that phase of the question. It is not the law. But is it the oppressive disposition 
of the white people?—A. No. 

Q. Is it the indifference and bad management of the tenant?—A. Well, not 
every time; no, 

Q. Then I understand tho fact remains- 

Mr. Fakqchab (interrupting). The terms are bad, onerous on one side. 

Q. (By Mr, Tompkins.) Ho says not,—A. No; you get tho wrong idea entirely; 
entirely the wrong idea. I give yon all the systems that have been adopted. 1 
say and state here emphatically that the tenant system is a bad one, that we do 
not approve it, and to a great extent it is being done away with. Now, then, as 
to the cause for that, it grows out of the fact of bad management upon the part 
of ignorant tenants. I do not. say of all the tenants, because they arc not all igno¬ 
rant. Some of them are men of intelligence, and they succeed iu renting as well 
us they would succeed any other way. But as a rule the common colored laborers 
of Georgia are ignorant. That is to say, they do not know how to raise crops. 
They do not know what kind of crops to put in to improve the land. They have 
no disposition in the world to get out of that land anything bnt what benefits 
them—that is, to get the best crop that the land gives. That is the rule, and it 
applies not only to the colored laborer, but to the white laborer in the same way. 
Therefore, I state that it is a had system, and we are trying to improve it as fast 
as we possibly can. Now, then, in addition to all that you must remember that 
bad seasons often come upon us and that low prices often come upon us, and all 
these things together go to make the tenant fail and become discouraged and fall 
into debt. As I stated in the first instance, he pays very large interest on the 
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3 lies that he bays on time. He must therefore make a good crop, he mast get 
wately fair prices with fair management in order to pay nis debts and 
accumulate anything. 

I think the landlords are all against this system, and we are trying to overcome 
and remove it as fast as we possibly can. N ow, in addition to what I have already 
stated on that line, possibly I had better state for your benefit that wherever we 
can sell small tracts of land to these people at prices that they can pay we try to 
do it. For instance, we sell them the land, depending entirely upon improve¬ 
ments, at from §SJ to $7 per acre. We give them from 5 to 7 years to pay it in. 
The rate of interest in our State is 7 per cent. We are permitted, however, under 
special agreement to collect 8 per cent. We allow them to run this debt and pay 
8 per cent interest. So long as a man" keeps the improvements up and pays that 
interest we never trouble him at all. We have a large class of those people who 
are managing that way. Some of them are paying for their land, and some of 
them are not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If the maximum rate of interest allowed by law is only 
8 per cent, how can anybody collect 20 or 25 per cent?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
it is not charged as interest. 

Q. (By Mr. FARijUHAR.) It is profit?—A. No. For instance, I come to you and 
say I want to buy a pair of shoes. You say, “ Very well; do you want to pay 
cash? ” " No; I want to pay when the crop is in, the 1st of October.” Now, for 
a pair of shoes that I would pay $1 cash for you would say, *• I will let you have 
these for §1.25.” Those are what they call “ time prices.” 

Q. Is that considered a legitimate system in Georgia?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Now. I think we have got at the crux of this business.— 
A. Yes. Now, if I come to you and say, “ I want to borrow a hundred dollars,” 
you say, <* Very well; I will let you have that hundred dollars, and I will charge 
you 8 per cent on it.” That is put on the face of the note. I give you my note 
payable a year hence for §108. When 1 come to buy a pair of shoes and you 
sinjply charge me §1.25, there is no rate of interest mentioned; nothing at all. 
That does not apply to one class of people any more than it does to another, but 
that is a rule of trade and traffic. 

Q. Has there been any attempt made by legislation to control that system?—A. 
Oh, no; I do not see how you could control it. How would you manage that? 

0- Maybe we shall be able to find some way to recommend.—A. I hope yon will. 
I would be very glad, indeed, if you could. You will certainly have my coopera¬ 
tion. If it can be done, I am willing to come up here and see my Congressman 
and get him to help you out in it.. I made a memorandum here that possibly 
would throw some more light on the subject, if the interrogation is not getting 
too long for you gentlemen. 

On the question of immigration, I note that within the last few days a number 
of immigrants have been landed at New Orleans. They are mostly Italians and 
Hungarians. I am informed that they are to work in the sugar-cane fields in 
Louisiana. A few have been secured by the State of Alabama to work in the coal 
fields near Birmingham. This, however, is a mere experiment with this class of 
labor. 

At present labor is not as plentiful in Georgia as we would like to see, and it is 
possible that later on the cotton mills may be forced to try immigrant labor. 
White labor is used almost exclusively in the cotton mills and other manufacto¬ 
ries. In my opinion, the question of labor will naturally settle itself. The whites 
in our section will be given all the work in manufactories and positions of trans¬ 
portation where the wages are a sufficient induaement for them to take it. The 
colored laborer to a great extent—I might say almost exclusively—is inclined to 
agriculture, and will of his own accord naturally drift to the rich alluvial lands 
in the Mississippi Valley and possibly into Mexico. The negroes are inclined to 
a warm climate. The wants of the colored man South are few. He must have a 
house of worship, a schoolhouse, that he may send his children to school if he 
desires, and by all means he must have his tobacco and rum. I simply make 
these suggestions to yon gentlemen because the inclination is all that way. They 
are drifting in that direction. I notice that whenever they move at all they go 
to a warmer climate—go in that direction. 

Now, so far as our own State is concerned, the immigration of intelligent laborers 
or small farm owners modifies conditions in particular neighborhoods, and indus¬ 
trial education tends to improve any class of laborers. 

(Beading;) , 

“Question 15. We have very little foreign immigration of any kind, most n 
the newcomers into Georgia being Americans from the North and Northwest, and 
from other Southern States. This class of immigrants make for ns the most sat¬ 
isfactory citizens.” 
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The truth is that we are not seeking people to come among ns as common 
laborers. What we would like to have, and what we would like to see, would be 
people who make good citizens that would come there and take hold of our lands 
and settle among us and help us to develop the resources and bocome owners of 
them and enjoy whatever we might have. That is what wo would like to see and 
what we would like to have, for the Southern people are intensely American and 
cling with tenacity to American ideas, but I would not have it understood that 
our people are unfavorable to the best class of foreigners, some of whom are 
among our best citizens. 

Around Savannah, which is our largest seaport town, for instance, some of the 
very best people that we have are Germans. They have gone there and have 
gone into agriculture. They are producing vegetables in immense quantities. 
They have gone into the dairy business and make butter and cheese; and they 
are developing all that country around there, and their industries are extending 
back to a great extent into the interior. Now, that is the class of people tliat I 
have reference to here; people who come there and become citizens and take hold 
of what we have and develop it. They do not only do well themselves, but they 
help us. We get a great many good ideas from them, and they make the very 
best citizens we have. But their number is comparatively small. We welcome 
those who come into our State from any country to be landowners or men of 
business; but for ordinary laborers we do not seek or especially desire foreign 
immigration. 

We believe that the negro, under the direction of the white landowner, fur¬ 
nishes the best labor for our cotton fields. In fact, there is no better. At present 
at least 95 per cent of all the colored labor that we have in Georgia has been 
either born and raised there or has moved in from adjoining States, and they are 
acclimated. They are not subject to taking the malaria like the white race; they 
are not troubled with chills and fever like the whites are; in other words, they 
stand our hot summer climate. They are accustomed to and speak our language, 
and they understand our customs, our manners, our modes and methods ot culti¬ 
vation and caring for and gathering the crop. The fact is, in my judgment there 
is no better labor known for the Southern States than the colored labor for com¬ 
mon field work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is your indisposition to have foreign immigrants come 
in there due to any possible complication between negro labor and this foreign 
labor?—A. Oh, yes; I do not believe they would mix at all. Now, possibly I had 
better suggest light here that as a rule nearly all the labor that we have in our 
cotton factories and manufactories for all purposes is white labor. The white 
laborer and the negro laborer do not like to be together. They want to be sepa¬ 
rate themselves one from another, and for that reason the colored laborer natu¬ 
rally goes to agriculture because he feels free and easy there. 

Q. So far as you know have you in Georgia any mills or factories run exclu¬ 
sively by colored labor?—A. No factories; no, none that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Any oil mills?—A. We have oil mills and a guano fac¬ 
tory; but, of course, that is not very pleasant work for whites, and they do not 
like it. 

Q, The colored labor has not been tried as yet in connection with cotton manu¬ 
facturing?—A. Oh, no; in our State up to now 1 do not think there has been room 
for them. I would state here that in my own town, Griffin, we have 4 cotton 
factories. I do not think there is a colored man or colored woman working in 
those factories at all except to do the menial labor; that is, clean up around the 
premises, look after the seepage, and drive drays and do work of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are those the mills that Judge Edmund Daniel is con¬ 
nected with there?—A. Yes; and I know they have no colored labor in their mill 
at all. It is all white labor except to do the menial labor around. Yes, Judge 
Daniel is one of my neighbors. . 

“ Questions 17 and 18. The few foreigners in Georgia are compelled by their 
very surroundings to become Americans, adopting our language and conforming 
to our customs. What few foreigners there are there have little or no effect upon 
our agriculture. 

. “ Questions 20,31,22, and 23. By far the largest percentage of agricultural labor 
m the South is furnished by the negro. Free tuition in the public school is pro¬ 
vided for during 5 months of the year for the agricultural districts, and, by spe¬ 
cial appropriations by counties and cities, local taxation is levied to support public 
schools during 9 months in the cities and towns.” 

That you may thoroughly understand that, let us take the city of Griffin, where 
I live. Mr. Daniel is the president of the board of education of that town. We 
have a local act for the city of Griffin which permits the mayor and city council 
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to levy a certain rate to raise a sufficient amount to run those schools after Ret¬ 
ting the public school fund for a term of 9 months. We have there what is 
known as the public-school system, We get from the State a sufficient amount 
to run that school system for 5 months, and then an ad valorem tax is levied upon 
the property of the city to raise a sufficient amount to run it for 4 months longer, 
which makes 9 months. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does that apply to the colored schools as well as to 
the white?—A. Oh, yes; it applies to all. 

Q. You have separate schools, of course?—A. Yes; we have separate schools 
entirely, and it applies to all—not only in the country and rural districts, but in 
the cities where they live. In this ad valorem tax there is no distinction made 
whatever. The school buildings are' separate and distinct one from another. 
The colored people have their own people and the whites have theirs, and one 
superintendent lias charge of tho whole system of all the schools, both white and 
colored. 

Q. Are the teachers in tho colored schools colored or white?—A. Colored. 

Q. It is claimed that there is not the same quality of teaching in the colored 
schools as in the white; how is that in your locality?—A. That is a mistake. 

Q. You think that would not apply to Georgia, from what you know?—A. Not 
at all; not at all. They have various grades there, and, of course, a man has got 
to come up on his examination to a certain mark before he gets a license to teach 
at all. He is examined by the county school commissioner and he is given a cer¬ 
tain license. Now, for instance, when the board comes to select a colored teacher 
for a colored school, then the patrons of that school recommend some person that 
they especially desire to have teach it, and if tho man or woman that they recom¬ 
mend or select comes up with his license and stands the examination all right, In¬ 
is selected. Sixty-six per cent of all children are enrolled in these schools. This 
estimate includes negroes as well as white children, and the school age is from 0 
to 18, inclusive. 

Tlie curriculum of our public schools is not now specially adapted to the agri¬ 
cultural class. But there is a move on foot to require the schools in the rural 
districts at least to teach nature studies, including text-liooks on agriculture, and 
everything pertaining to the theoretical part of farm life. The department ol 
agriculture of Georgia has from time to time recommended legislation on this 
subject. There is a school of technology in Atlanta, and there are schools for 
technical training in Savannah, Macon, Colnmbus, and Sandersville. 

(Reading;) 

■‘Part II. 


“ CAPITAL EM1-1-OYK1). 


“ Question 25. Of the $435,000,000 of taxable property in the State, $105,000,000 
represents the capital invested in agriculture, which includes the value of lands. 
$120,000,000; the value of live stock, $22,500,000; of farm implements, $5,2a0.000: 
of househeld furniture, $16,250,000. The income of this $165,000,000 is shown by 
the following estimate of the value of the various crops of Georgia for the year 
1900: 


Cotton. 

Tobacco. . 

Rice. .. 

Com.-. 

Sugar... 

Sirup.. 

Vegetables. 

Peaches. 

Apples.. 

Total ... 

To this add value of cotton seed 


$54,000,000 

27,000 

1 . 200,000 

18,000.000 

107,000 

1,295,000 

1,000,000 

3,750,000 

1,000, (W» 

10 , 379.000 
2,800.000 


The income therefore is.... 83, 119 ,000 

Or 50 per cent gross or 8 per cent net. 

“Some idea may be formed of the general prosperity of a people by 
the percentage of those who own their homes and farms unencumbered. Jz..„ 
census of 1890, out of 852,059 families, there were reported 110,889 owning™',,, 
and homes. Of the number of these home-owning families 107,117 bad no n 
brance on their homes and farms. The jmreentage of families owning ire 
incumbrance was very nearly 97 (96.82) per cent. There were 241,420 farnm 
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hiring homes and farms. The country banks hold a much smaller number of 
farmers’ notes, and for smaller amounts, but have in their vaults much larger 
deposits from the farmers than ever before in the history of the State. 


Total amount invested in merchandise.... $21,000,000 

Total amount invested in banking . . ... 14,000,000 

Total amount invested in railroads____ 46,000,000 


“ Question 26. Generally speaking, well-managed farms pay from 8 to 10 per 
cent on the capital invested. 

“ Question 27. The earnings of capital invested in farms compare favorably 
with the earnings of mercantile and other similar lines of business. 

“Question 28. The tax rate of agricultural property is the same as the rate 
fixed for other property. 

“ Question 29. There has been a tendency for the past several years on the part 
of the agricultural class to drift from the farms into the cities. This is possibly 
not so great now as in the past. The cause is attributed largely to better educa¬ 
tional advantages in the towns and cities than in the rural districts. The present 
condition of the agriculturists of Georgia is much better now in every way than 
for years past. 

“ Question 30. Overproduction in 1897 and 1898 of our main money crop, cot¬ 
ton, we think, had something to do with the decline in the prices of this staple. 

“ Question 81. The value of agricultural lands has greatly advanced in the last 
3 years. 

“ Question 32. We are planting more largely of cereals, hence more vegetable 
matter is produced. 

“ Question 33. The increase in acreage in cultivation is attributable to diversi¬ 
fication of crops. 

“ Question 34. The effect of underproduction has been to increase prices, as 
farmers because of the raising of supplies have been able to control the sale of 
their products, both cereals and cotton. The prices for wheat and oats have been 
advanced, and the price on cotton has greatly increased. 

■ ‘ Question 35. Intensive farming is generally claiming the attention of the peo¬ 
ple more than heretofore, and the utilization of barnyard manure from the raising 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, has increased. The effect on production is favorable. 
Wages are increased because crops are more directly profitable and price s are 
better. 


“ Question 36. There has been in thi3 State for nearly 60 years an organization 
of the leading agriculturists of the State in a State agricultural society; also a hor¬ 
ticultural society and dairy association. These organizations are based upon the 
idea that the council of farmers will be generally helpful, and the object sought 
is the improvement of agriculture, horticulture, and dairy methods. These organ¬ 
izations, together with similar organizations less known, have very greatly bene¬ 
fited the farming conditions of the State.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) At what place is your experiment station?—A. At 
Griffin, Ga.; my home. , 

Q. What color is employed for service?—A. They are mixed; both white and 
colored. Generally the farm labor is all colored. For the dairy products and 
entomologists’ places and positions of that kind are usually filled by whites. But 
all the farm labor on the place is colored. 

Q. Are there any agricultural or industrial schools in the State where they teach 
agriculture and manual training?—A. Yes. 

(Reading;) 

“ Question- 37. The production of grain up to this time has not been sufficient 
to meet the home demand, though this is more nearly possible now than for the 
last 40 years. Farm products of all kinds meet with ready sale in home markets, 
with generally remunerative prices. , 

‘' Question 88. There has been overproduction for some few years in cotton— 
about 1897 and 1898. The very great increase of cotton mills in the State and the 
South has now made this almost impossible with present conditions. There has 
been underproduction in corn and general farm supplies, which condition is now 
being very much remedied by the good prices received for our staple product, 
cotton. 

11 Question 39. As before stated, the diversification of crops is upon the increase. 

_ “Question 40. The introduction of improved farm machinery, to which allu¬ 
sion has been made before, has made it possible to produce all crops at very much 
lees expense, and therefore to very greatly increase profits. 

“Question 41. Georgia, together with other Southern States, will of course 
. receive large benefit from the opening up of market® for cotton in the Orient and 
the islands.” 
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I believe what we need is an extension of our market for what we produce down 
there. I know that is contrary to the views of some of our leading men; but I 
believe that Georgia would receive large benefits from the opening up of markets 
in the Orient and the islands. 

Q. Then yon have no fear of the policy of the Government that gives to us the 
markets that are likely to come from our Oriental possessions?—A. Not at all. 
Supply and demand is what always controls the market. You can say what you 
please about everything else, but what we people need is a market for our output. 
We will go on until we raise 20,000,000 bales of cotton in our Southern and West¬ 
ern country, and yon have got to have some place to put it. The whole thing is 
a failure unless yon can sell it somewhere, and the more markets you can secure 
the better off our people will be. Wh& it comes to a question of this kind, it is 
not a question of politics. We do not care what your policy is; but we want to 
do business. That is the way it strikes business men. 

(Reading:) 

‘ ‘ Question 43, The railroads in the State are operated largely under the control 
of the State commission, and transportation rates have been very greatly reduced 
since the organization of the commission. 

“ Question 44. Some counties in this State, notably the city counties, are giving 
very much attention to improvement of roads. The country counties are begin¬ 
ning to take it up, and the cost upon local transportation is very greatly dimin¬ 
ished. The local markets for almost all agricultural products are satisfactory, 
and these products pass from the hands of the fanners most generally in their 
local markets. 

“ Question 45. There has been a very successful effort made in this State in con¬ 
nection with other Southern States to control the price of cotton, and the greater 
demands made by local mills, together with the efforts just mentioned, have 
given promise of very satisfactory prices for this product.” 

Now, I hope you will understand me there. I do not mean to say by organiza¬ 
tion or anything of that kind, but we have been trying to raise our home supplies 
and keep our people in a position where they would not lie forced to throw all 
their cotton on the market at one time—so if a man had sufficient to live on at 
home he could sell a bale of cotton whenever he wanted to do so. 

(Reading;) 

“ Question 46. The effect of grain and cotton gambling has been very hurtful 
to the farmers of the South, as indeed it has been to the general industrial inter¬ 
ests. If some method can be introduced by which actual products will be sold 
and all gambling in futures suppressed, the price, in my judgment, will very 
greatly advance and farmers will be very much better remunerated for their labor. 

“ Part III. 

“ Question 47. It will require the wisdom of our national Congress to deter¬ 
mine suitable regulations on trust combinations and other forms of monopoly. 
There are few, if any, means more important than legislation along this line. It 
affects not only the agricultural interests, but all the interests of the people, and 
combinations of this kind should be intelligently and successfully resisted and 
broken down.” 

I do not mean to say by that, simply because you have got a trust or something 
of that sort, it ought to tie broken up, but where it is oppressive to the people and 
to business it ought to be suppressed; but do it intelligently. 

(Reading:) 

“ Question 48. We have not felt any favorable results from existing antitrust 
laws or others mentioned in this question. Something more far-reaching will 
have to be enacted before favorable results will come to the farmers of this 
section. 

“Question 49. The same statement can be made in answor to this number 
also, insisting that there should be very strong Federal legislation on all the sub¬ 
jects mentioned. 

“Question60. Farmers are generally careless, even when their own interests 
are to be affected, and nothing Hhort of strong Federal or State laws will prevent 
the spread of diseases among animals or plants. This is especially true of live 
stock on the farms, and of our orchards. Possibly the most of these reforms cun 
be better accomplished through State rather than Federal laws. 

“ While the condition of the farmers of Georgia is by no means all that it should 
be, under the advantages that we possess in our soil and climate, yet it is much 
improved over that of 1 year ago. The short cotton crop of 1889 and the fact that 
the mills of the South used more of the great staple than ever before combined 
to raise the price of cotton. For the first time in history the South fixed tins 
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price, and the farmer who was so fortunate as to rush his crop upon the market 
received a good profit on his labor and investment. Another fact in the better¬ 
ment of his condition is that he raised during the past season more than his usual 
food supplies, in consequence of which many debts were paid and many mort¬ 
gages raised. The fanners of Georgia harvested last year more wheat than at 
any time since 1865; in fact, more than in any other 3 years since the civil war. 
More attention, too, has been paid to meat supplies. Last winter many smoke¬ 
houses were filled with ham, bacon, and sausage, from hogs fed and slaughtered 
at home. That the West is the granary and smokehouse of Georgia is less true 
now than for many years past. It has been many years since the agricultural 
interests of Georgia were in such good shape. The fanners have in the last 12 
months made encouraging progress toward the goal of independence. Nor should 
we fail to mention the good peach crop of 1900, which, notwithstanding all hin¬ 
drances, has brought good profits to some of our fruit growers. Although this 
crop, as a whole, did not prove as remunerative as early indications promised, 
yet the money it has put into circulation within our State entitles it to rank 
among the great new money crops of Georgia. It has paid during the dull season 
thousands of dollars to the laborers employed in gathering, packing, canning, and 
shipping the fruit. 

“ The sugar-cane industry of Georgia has also made gratifying progress. The 
growing of cane and the manufacture of sirup in south Georgia has doubled in 
the last 2 years. 

“ We predict that in the near future a number of sugar refineries will be estab¬ 
lished in south Georgia. These will give a wonderful impetus to this great 
industry. The more we add to the productions of Georgia the more will we 
increase the general prosperity. Therefore it is gratifying to note the possibili¬ 
ties which Georgia oners for the addition to her resources of another great money 
crop. 

“ Tobacco of the best grades has been successfully raised in several sections of 
the State, but seldom in greater quantity than is required to meet the individual 
wants. But more attention is being paid to this valuablo crop, especially in 
south Georgia. 

“ We do not hesitate to declare that Georgia possesses possibilities for success¬ 
ful agriculture unsurpassed in the world. There is no reason why our farmers 
should depend upon any other country or section for food supplies for man or 
beast. The success of some of our most scientific farmers in wheat growing, 
raising as high as 49,50, and even 65 bushels to the acre, gives convincing proof 
of our ability to raise our own bread supplies and have some for exportation 
besides. And when we come to food for stock no country has a better store of 
native grasses, with the additional advantage that the many foreign grasses so 
highly esteemed elsewhere will, with proper management, grow luxuriantly in 
Georgia soil and yield a handsome profit.” 

It is nothing uncommon for us down there to raise 4 tons of hay to the acre. 
It is very common. 

Q. What is your main grass—Bermuda?—A. We have Bermuda, crab grass, 
orchard grass; they all grow there. 

Q. What is your best haying grass?—A. It is usually crab grass. 

(Reading:) 

“ In the new plan of cutting, shocking, and shredding the cornstalk by machin¬ 
ery we have a method far superior to the old one of pulling fodder and leaving 
the stalks standing in the fields. 

“In the peavine, also, the farmers of Georgia possess the most nutritious hay, 
as well as a splendid renewer of exhausted soils and preserver of those that are 
yet in good condition. Even the cotton seed, once cast aside as useless, after 
enough for the planting of a new crop had been saved, supplies in its meal and 
hulls rich food for stock, and in its meal a superior article tor supplying nitrogen 
to the compost prepared for fertilizing the soil. 

“With ail the advantages thus possessed every inducement is offered the farmer 
for raising meat for his own family and for the neighboring markets. At present 
the Western beef, by its superior quality, holds the field, even in the small towns 
crushing out local competuion. All the money carried out of the State for the 
purchase of Western beef, mutton, pork, and ham can be kept at home for circu¬ 
lation among our own people if the Georgia farmer will pay more attention to 
the raising of stock. Considering the difficulties that have beset them on every 
side the farmers of Georgia have done well. For their long and heroic struggle 
of 85 years, and for the difficulties they have overcome, they deserve all praise. 
But the phenomenal success of some of our Georgia farmers has shown the mar¬ 
velous possibilities within our grasp. 
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“ One great need of our farmers is the formation of a farmers’ institute or club 
in every county, in which may be discussed the best methods of agriculture, the 
latest and best machines for labor saving, and other things of interest and profit 
to the farmer. Industrial education is as necessary to the farmer as to the 
mechanic. Nature studies should form a prominent part of the curriculum of 
our public schools. From the kindergarten to the university the pupil should be 
taught to know something of nature's ways, and in special schools the farmer 
should prepare for his profession just as the physician, the lawyer, the preacher, 
or the mechanic does for his. This iB a day of machinery, the proper handling of 
which demands education. Nowhere does machinery pay better than on a farm, 
provided it be wisely bought and judiciously managed. The West makes much 
greater use of farm machinery than Georgia. This ought not so to be. A farmer 
can no more afford to be behind the age than can a man engaged in any other 
business. In the physical as well as in the spiritual world growth is life, stagna¬ 
tion is death. Progress is the watchword of the farmers of Georgia, and progress 
is finding out the best methods and adopting them. What the farmer has learned 
for himself he is teaching his children at home and then sending them to school, 
where that education can be continued and enlarged.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Have you cotton factories in Georgia?—A. We have 
a few. They have been very successful. Our people have for years been wild and 
crazy on cotton. They have thought that everything they needed there could be 
bought somewhere else cheaper than they could raise it; but they are just waking 
up to the fact that they have been mistaken; that they can raise their own food 
supplies, and for this last 2 or 3 years they have been doing that. In that is the 
greatest change among our planters that I have seen. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., March 2S, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. BOBEBT BANSOM POOLE, 

CommisMOner of Agriculture uf the State of Alabama. 

The commission met at 11.15 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time 
Hon. Robert Ransom Poole, of Montgomery, Ala., commissioner of agriculture 
of the State of Alabama, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follow's; 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Give your full name, address, and official position.— 
A. Robert Ransom Poole, commissioner of agriculture of the State of Alabama. 

Q. Now, take the first question in our plan of inquiry, the increase or decrease 
in number employed in agricultural labor in the several States in the last 50 
years?—A. That is a very wide question, and one that I have no data hardly on 
which to predicate an opinion. In a general way I would say that we have an 
increase of at least 50 per cent engaged in agricultural pursuits during the last 
50 years. 

Q. What is the character of labor, what is the percentage of black, and what 
the percentage of white?—A. About 50 per cent of black. 

<y Of this colored labor is there a large percentage that are tenants, or do many 
of them own the property that they cultivate?—A. A very small percentage own 
their property. They are engaged in different modes of farming: Tenants, 
shares or partnerships, and the wage system, about 33i per cent each. 

Q. What are the terms of your sharing of crops? What does the owner of the 
land furnish, and what does the tenant furnish?—A. The owner of the land fur¬ 
nishes the land and the tenant house and all the teams and implements necessary 
to make a crop. The tenant furnishes the labor. The tenant generally gets one- 
half of the cotton and one-third of the corn and other crops raised by his labor. 
Frequently the landowner or landlord furnishes everything, and furnishes the 
tenant so many provisions, say provisions for 8 months, and the tenant gets one- 
third of the crop raised by his labor. In the wage system the maximum amount 
paid is about $10 per month, the minimum about $8, for farm laborers with their 
provisions and tenant house furnished. 

Q. Are those wages in cash monthly or are they withheld for a certain time?— 
A. They are generally paid half cash monthly. 

Q. Is there such a thing as a lien or a mortgage on the crop by written con¬ 
tracts between the ownersof the land and the tenants?—A. We nave in Alabama, 
1 think, about 18 black belt counties and 0 or 8 of the other counties, not known 
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as black belt, say 25 agricultural counties, where this negro labor is worked, 
where the negroes rent the land from the landlord; generally there is an advance 
by merchants in the villages and towns, and where that is the case they take a 
mortgage on the growing crop for supplies furnished the laborer or tenant. 

Q. Do these owners of lands there usually make an arrangement under the con¬ 
tracts with stores for the supply of food, etc., to these tenants?—A. That is fre¬ 
quently done. 

Q. Do you know what rates those tenants usually pay for supplies?—A. They 
pay a small per cent above the cash price, whatever the price may be, and along 
that line their conditions are improving very much. The transportation has 
improved in our country, and provisions and everything of that sort have been 
steadily growing cheaper all the while. Competition has been increasing also, 
and consequently has forced down the price of provisions, and the conditions 
have improved along those lines very much. 

y. You do not know of any extortionate rates of interest that are charged, do 
you?—A. No. 

O. Or profits on this class of supplies to the tenants?—A. No. 

Q. You speak of the black belt. What are the principal agricultural industries 
in that black belt?—A. There are 18 of those black belt counties going across the 
State from east to west. The soil genendly is black, and the population in a 
large measure is colored. The negroes out vote the white people of that section 
5 or 8 to 1, and that section is known as the black belt of the State of Alabama. 
The southeastern portion of the State is engaged in agricultural pursuits also, 
but that is inhabited by a class of white people that are very thrifty farmers, 
and, in fact, the most intelligent farmers in our State. They are fanning gen¬ 
erally on the intensive plan, and they do their own work; they are small farmers 
generally. In this black belt section the lands are owned in large traets by white 
men, and frequently a man will work from 50 to 150 hands or tenants on his 
place. 1 have several plantations of my own. On one place I work about 65 
hands, and on others a lesser number. The land is held in that section in large 
tracts of from 320 to 2,000 acres generally. In the eastern and southeastern por¬ 
tions of the State the land is held in smaller tracts by the white farmers. 

Q. What is the general condition of the colored man in this black belt com¬ 
pared with his condition in the other sections of the State?—A. He is well fed and 
well clothed; he is peaceable and law abiding and well adapted to the growing of 
anything. The South seems to be his home. The colored people there come in 
contact with a class of white people who owned them when they were slaves, or 
their descendants. We have no labor troubles at all, and have never had any. 
They are obedient and respectful, and we have no trouble whatever with them. 

Q. You have, then, very little migratory labor in that black belt?—A. Very 
little. 

Q. Nearly all bom and raised in that section?—A. Largely bom and raised 
there. 

Q. Are there many of these colored people who have moved from that section 
either into Mississippi or elsewhere?—A. Not of recent years; but there is a dis¬ 


position among the younger negroes to go to the mining districts on account of 
higher wages. We are just south of the Birmingham mineral district, and in 
many instances the younger negroes go there. But they always come back. 



A, Very fe\y. We are not very progressive there, but the conditions are improv- 


Q. Are you chiefly in cotton raising?—A. Entirely in cotton and com; very few 
other products are grown there. 

Q. You have not then very much diversified agriculture in that section?—A. 
No; very little. I am endeavoring to bring that about through my department 
of agriculture. I am encouraging that in every conceivable way. 

Q. Just state to the commission what are your propositions in Alabama as to 
the diversity of products and howfar you have progressed and what the State has 
done to encourage it, if they have done anything?—A. I do not know that we 
have any plans, or that the State has done anything. Do you think, Mr. Adams, 
we have? I would like to have you assist me. 

Mr. Adams. We have spent a good deal of money for the different seeds this 
year. 

The Witness. Oh, yes; we have through our seed department distributed quite 
a large number of seeds, supplied seeds of every kind. I can say that our agri¬ 
culture is improving all along the line in Alabama. The department of agricul¬ 
ture in Alabama. I will state, if you will allow me is supported from a tag tax. 
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Every ton of fertilizer sold in the State of Alabama pays to the State of Alabama 
a tax of 50 cents a ton. The manufacturer before offering his goodB for sale 
applies to the commissioner of agriculture for tags, and we supply those tags to 
him at the rate of 50 cents a ton, and he, before offering his goods for sale, files 
with us an analysis of his fertilizers, showing the constituents composing them; 
and those goods are sold to the farmers by dealers throughout the State. At the 
college at Auburn is located the State chemist, and we have there analyzed all 
the fertilizers offered for sale in the State, thereby securing to the farmers the 
genuine article of the goods offered for sale. 

Q. This tag tax is a State tax on the sale of fertilizers?—A. Yes; on the sale of 
fertilizers. 

Q. And does it carry a warranty of the genuineness of the fertilizer?—A. Yes; 
every sack of fertilizer has the statement of an analysis on the bag showing its 
component parts. 

Q. When was this school at Auburn first founded?—A. Mr. Adams, do you 
know? It has been in existence quite a number of years. 

Mr. Adams. It has been in existence about 30 years. 

The Witness. Yes; about 30 years. But the department of agriculture has been 
in existence only about 12 years. 

Q. How many pupils do yon have in this school? What is the tuition and what 
is the class of studies that are pursued there?—A. They have about 425 students. 
It is an agricultural and mechanical college, and agriculture in all of its branches is 
taught. We have an experiment station connected with this school also, which 
is in charge of a professor of agriculture. The tuition is nothing, but the students 
pay their own board. It is absolutely a free school. I think there are some inci¬ 
dental fees of perhaps $10 or $12 a year to each student. We have 0 district agri¬ 
cultural colleges in our State, one located in each Congressional district, that draw 
from my department $2,500 a year, and then we contribute also to two colored 
agricultural schools, one located at Tuskegee, Booker Washington's school, which 
is doing a very fine work in Alabama, ana another located near the city of Mont¬ 
gomery, under Professor Patterson. We contribute to those schools from my 
department. We will sell this year from my department about $100,000 worth of 
tags. The receipts from the tag tax is steadily increasing year by year. 

Q. And this amount of revenue is expended entirely in what line?—A. It is cov¬ 
ered into the treasury. It passes through my hands. I have an expense fund 
allowed me of $500 a month for holding farmers’ institutes, the purchaso of 
seed, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I want to ask you if yon can raise in Alabama your 
own com and pork and other provisions, and if you do raise them, and if not, why 
not?—A. We can raise in Alabama everything that grows in the agricultural line. 
We have soil adapted to the cultivation of com, and I suppose in our State we 
would make an average of 15 or 20 bushels. In the black belt they make as high 
as 40 or 50 bushels, but, of course, it will not average that much. We ought to 
raise all the com and the pork that we consume, but we do not do so forthesimple 
reason that we are cotton crazy down there. After the increase in price of cotton 
directly after the war, every fanner went into raising cotton, thinking there wan 
more money in the production of cotton than in other products, and neglected the 
raising of pork and com; but the decrease in the price of cotton forced them back 
to raise more com, and now we are raising nearly all we consume in my State. 

Q. A number of Southern representatives have complained that the South has 
to ship in com and pork and other provisions that they could raise themselves.— 
A. Yes; that is a fact. 

Q. And it is to the interest of the South to raise them as much as cotton, possi¬ 
bly?—A. Yes; that is a fact. That is the fault of the individual more than any¬ 
thing else. There is no farmer there, I do not care how poor his land may he, 
that can not raise all his home supply if he would do so. It is very much with 
the individual. 

Q. You said, I believe, that you were encouraging the diversifying that would 
bring this about?—A. Everything that we can do from our department is being 
done; we are encouraging the diversification of the agricultural interests of the 
State. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqchab.) How frequently are your farmers'institutes held?— A. 
That depends. As often as we can hold them. During the winter months, of 
course, we can not get the fanners together, but I shall try to hold them once in 
every 2 weeks in different ‘sections of the State. We are assisted in that by the 
professors of agriculture and chemistry, and veterinary surgery, etc., from the 
department at Auburn, and as the chief or as commissioner of agriculture, 1 
direct the holding of those institutes largely. 
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Q. What immediate interest do the fanners take in those institutes?—A. Con¬ 
siderable. They are very generally attended. 

Q. Are there participants in any discussions there or questionings, or the pro¬ 
duction of papers on agricultural subjects by the farmers who attend, or is the 
programme entirely left to the teachers?—A. Yes; to the teachers generally, but we 
propose along this line to hold institutes and encourage them among the farmers. 
In holding these institutes I am going to invite progressive farmers over the State 
to go with me, and I am going to encourage that feature in the holding of our 
institutes in the future. I am, comparatively speaking, a new commissioner of 
agriculture, and consequently I have not held a great many institutes, but my 
work will commence along that line as soon as I return to Alabama. 

Q. Are there many of your farmers there just simply owners of lands, or have 
they practical knowledge themselves as to diversification, as to cropping and as 
to marketing?—A. Yes; our farmers generally own their own lands, and as a class 
the fanners are very intelligent. In the black belt you will frequently find a 
graduate of Yale or Harvard college, living on his estate directing perhaps him¬ 
self or by one of his sons or by an overseer the cultivation of his plantation. Then 
in the sandy land counties—we have two distinct sections—there are the smaller 
farmers, and as I remarked some time ago, they are more progressive than our 
larger farmers. The colored laborer is hard to teach in the use of improved 
methods of agricnlture; consequently we are pursuing very much the old system 
inaugurated a number of years ago by our fathers and grandfathers in many 
instances. 

Q. Is there much introduction in labor-saving machinery in your section?—A. 
Yes; we are beginning to bring in new machinery very generally. A number of 
years ago all the cotton was sown by hand; now wo use the cotton planter entirely. 
Our oats and wheat (we have very little wheat in the southern part of the State 
but some in the Tennessee Valley) were cut with the old-fashioned cradle; now 
we use the McCormick hinder and reaper there generally. W o have dreamed of 
a cotton picker, bnt so far we have not been abletoobtain anythingthat is a suc¬ 
cess. We have numerous labor-saving machines, such as cultivators. Different 
cultivators are generally used by the farmers, and the cotton planter and the stalk 
cutter, and we clean our lands with improved stalk cutters, etc. Our farmers, 
by the leaving of the younger labor for the mining business, are forced t'> resort 
to these labor-saving machines to supply the deficiency thus caused; but so far we 
have had an abundance of labor to meet ail demands. I do not know what we will 
do perhaps in the future, but so far we are having no trouble. 

Q. What is the condition of farming in your white settlements where the small 
fanners and the poor whites are?—A. Among those east and sandy land counties 
the small fanners are, as a general thing, prosperous, and they own their land to 
a verylarge extent. 

Q. Have they equally with the colored men acquired lands since the war?—A. 
More rapidly. The negro is roving, is migratory in his disposition, and moves 
from plantation to plantation. One year he will move away to get more pay, and 
then go somewhere else, and the next year he will come hack to where he started 
from. The white fanner is very much more stationary. 

Q. Is it the colored man or the white man that takes up your mechanical 
trades?—A. I believe it is the colored man: is it not, Mr, Adams? 


Mr. Apams. About equally divided. , 

The Witness. About equally divided. The white man is going more into 
mechanical trades, but, you know, we are rather a peculiar people. 

Q. I wish you would explain the peculiarities; that is what I am trying to find 
out.—A. Before the war those negroes were the slaves of the owners of those 
lands I have described to you. On every plantation there were two or three car¬ 
penters, two or three taught the carpenter’s trade by their owners, and every 
house was built by the owners of those slaves. Consequently, while anumber 
of those old negro carpenters are still living, their numbers aro decreasing and 
their places are being supplied by white carpenters generally. 

Q. What has been the increase of your cotton mills in the last 10 years? A. 
They have increased enormously; I suppose 75 per cent at least. 

Q. What class of labor do you employ in your cotton nulls. A. Generally 
white. 

Q. Have yon exclusively colored help in any of the mills in Alabama?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has there been a marked change in the attitude of the 
people or the South toward mechanical trades?—A. There is a very liberal dis¬ 
position. Among the old aristocracy of the South there was a tendency or dispo¬ 
sition to look down npon the trades, but that is gradually disappearing, and many 
of our best young men are going into trades. They are looked upon very favor¬ 
ably. I have a neighbor who has a son now at Lowell learning the textile indue- 
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try. He sent him there. He is a wealthy owner of a cotton-seed mill. That is 
one of the numerous instances I have heard of. 

9- (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the incentive general in the South to young men to 
go into other business than agriculture?—A. Yes. 

Q. And other than the professions?—A. I do not know about that. There is a 
great disposition among the young white men to leave the farms and go to the 
towns. 

9. Is there not the same disposition among the colored people to flock to the 
cities?—A. Yes; somewhat; because they are rather imitative. I have always 
had certain ideas along those lines. In many sections our public highways are 
miserable, and consequently it is hard:to get around from neighborhood to neigh¬ 
borhood or from town to town. But in some of our counties we are now building 
good roads—macadam roads—and wherever that is the case the disposition is to 
go back to the farms. The lands have increased in value along these roads, and I 
think that is the key to the situation with us. The improved roads will have a 
tendency to encourage rural settlements. 

Q. What do you think is the increase per acre in the worth of land for the last 
10 or 15 years?—A. Before the war tho lands in this section were worth anywhere 
from $35 to $100 an acre, but after the war they decreased in value very rapidly, 
and, in fact, for a number of years there was no demand for them at all. Our 
citizens were very, very poor, and we had very little money there. I suppose 
they went down to an average of $10 an acre, but within the last 10 years our 
lands have more than doubled in value. I think that is a fair proposition. Lands 
which were 10 years ago worth $10 an acre are now worth from $30 to $35. 

Q. Are your large plantations breaking up into smaller tracts?—A. There is 
very little change along that line. The lands are held in large tracts, generally 
from 330 to 2,000 acres. If wo could induce our farmers to sell off their lands in 
smaller tracts it would be much better for tho country as a whole, but the person 
who owns a property that pays from 10 to 15 per cent on the investment is very 
loath to part with that investment. 

Q. Are there any debts or mortgages on that class of property?—A. Ten years 
ago it was largely mortgaged, but the mortgages have been rapidly paid off, and 
there is now but a small percentage of those lands that are mortgaged. The mort¬ 
gage debt of Alabama is decreasing very much. I should say there is not over 15 
or 20 per cent of our lands mortgaged, not to exceed 25 per cent at the very outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I would like to ask you if that is not one item of great 
interest to the people upon which the department of agriculture of tho State ought 
to be ablo to give information?—A. I thmk that a very good suggestion. We have 
had rather an era of prosperity in Alabama for the past 10 years, and these mort¬ 
gages have been paid off very rapidly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqliiak.) A good deal of your prosperity in Alabama comes 
through minerals and manufacturing, does it not?—A. I have not elaborated on 
the mineral district; Iliavelieen speaking along the agricultural line. We are 
not as progressive as I would like to see our people in our agricultural districts, 
but there is an improvement along the line, however. 

Q. What encouragement does your legislature give agriculture other than 
simply the establishment of your bureau?—A. We have the public lands that are 
open to settlement and some State lands open to the homestead laws. I think we 
give 160 acres to the homestead. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has the Government, any lands to speak of other than 
swamps?—A. There are no very desirable lands now. they have been taken up. 
I frequently get inquiries along that line from different States. We have some 
swamp and overflow lands that are not desirable for agricultural purposes. 

Would you like to hear about the timber districts of our State and ask me ques¬ 
tions along that line? In the southern part of the State we have large quantities 
of virgin pine forests. The increase in the price of lumber has stimulated the 
building of sawmills all over the southern part of Alabama, and the people there 
are very prosperous—the timber people. They have made lots of money, und pine 
lands have increased in the last 10 years 100 per cent in value. 

Q. What is your means of transportation through the pine lands, railroads or 
rivers?—A. Railroads principally, although we have several rivers, the Alabama, 
the Warrior, the Tombigbee, the Coosa, the Tallapoosa, and several other 
streams. But the timber generally is transported by rail. 

Q. Do you say that the timber lands have been lately utilized?—A. The indus¬ 
try has been stimulated very much by the increased price of lumber. We have 
some of the finest pine lands in the United States, and Mobile is getting to be one 
of the largest lumber ports in the United States. We ship lumber from Mobm 
and Pensacola all over the world. 
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Q. What immediate interest do the fanners take in those institutes?—A. Con¬ 
siderable. They are very generally attended. 

Q. Are there participants in any discussions there or questionings, or the pro¬ 
duction of papers on agricultural subjects by the farmers who attend, or is the 
programme entirely left to the teachers?—A. Yes; to the teachers generally, but we 
propose along this line to hold institutes and encourage them among the farmers. 
In holding these institutes I am going to invite progressive farmers over the State 
to go with me, and I am going to encourage that feature in the holding of our 
institutes in the future. I am, comparatively speaking, a new commissioner of 
agriculture, and consequently I have not held a great many institutes, but my 
work will commence along that line as soon as I return to Alabama. 

Q. Are there many of your farmers there just simply owners of lands, or have 
they practical knowledge themselves as to diversification, as to cropping and as 
to marketing?—A. Yes; our farmers generally own their own lands, and as a class 
the fanners are very intelligent. In the black belt you will frequently find a 
graduate of Yale or Harvard college, living on his estate directing perhaps him¬ 
self or by one of his sons or by an overseer the cultivation of his plantation. Then 
in the sandy land counties—we have two distinct sections—there are the smaller 
farmers, and as I remarked some time ago, they are more progressive than our 
larger farmers. The colored laborer is hard to teach in the use of improved 
methods of agricnlture; consequently we are pursuing very much the old system 
inaugurated a number of years ago by our fathers and grandfathers in many 
instances. 

Q. Is there much introduction in labor-saving machinery in your section?—A. 
Yes; we are beginning to bring in new machinery very generally. A number of 
years ago all the cotton was sown by hand; now wo use the cotton planter entirely. 
Our oats and wheat (we have very little wheat in the southern part of the State 
but some in the Tennessee Valley) were cut with the old-fashioned cradle; now 
we use the McCormick hinder and reaper there generally. W o have dreamed of 
a cotton picker, bnt so far we have not been abletoobtain anythingthat is a suc¬ 
cess. We have numerous labor-saving machines, such as cultivators. Different 
cultivators are generally used by the farmers, and the cotton planter and the stalk 
cutter, and we clean our lands with improved stalk cutters, etc. Our farmers, 
by the leaving of the younger labor for the mining business, are forced t'> resort 
to these labor-saving machines to supply the deficiency thus caused; but so far we 
have had an abundance of labor to meet ail demands. I do not know what we will 
do perhaps in the future, but so far we are having no trouble. 

Q. What is the condition of farming in your white settlements where the small 
fanners and the poor whites are?—A. Among those east and sandy land counties 
the small fanners are, as a general thing, prosperous, and they own their land to 
a verylarge extent. 

Q. Have they equally with the colored men acquired lands since the war?—A. 
More rapidly. The negro is roving, is migratory in his disposition, and moves 
from plantation to plantation. One year he will move away to get more pay, and 
then go somewhere else, and the next year he will come hack to where he started 
from. The white fanner is very much more stationary. 

Q. Is it the colored man or the white man that takes up your mechanical 
trades?—A. I believe it is the colored man: is it not, Mr, Adams? 


Mr. Apams. About equally divided. , 

The Witness. About equally divided. The white man is going more into 
mechanical trades, but, you know, we are rather a peculiar people. 

Q. I wish you would explain the peculiarities; that is what I am trying to find 
out.—A. Before the war those negroes were the slaves of the owners of those 
lands I have described to you. On every plantation there were two or three car¬ 
penters, two or three taught the carpenter’s trade by their owners, and every 
house was built by the owners of those slaves. Consequently, while anumber 
of those old negro carpenters are still living, their numbers aro decreasing and 
their places are being supplied by white carpenters generally. 

Q. What has been the increase of your cotton mills in the last 10 years? A. 
They have increased enormously; I suppose 75 per cent at least. 

Q. What class of labor do you employ in your cotton nulls. A. Generally 
white. 

Q. Have yon exclusively colored help in any of the mills in Alabama?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has there been a marked change in the attitude of the 
people or the South toward mechanical trades?—A. There is a very liberal dis¬ 
position. Among the old aristocracy of the South there was a tendency or dispo¬ 
sition to look down npon the trades, but that is gradually disappearing, and many 
of our best young men are going into trades. They are looked upon very favor¬ 
ably. I have a neighbor who has a son now at Lowell learning the textile indue- 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Yon accept the statements of Mr. Adams as a part of 
yonr testimony, do you, Mr. Poole?—A. Yes; we endeavored 2 years ago to pass 
legislation to encourage the building of cotton mills in Alabama by exempting 
them from taxation for a number of years, but the bill looking to that end felled 
of passage. I was a member of the legislature at that time and was on the ways 
and means committee, and remember making an attempt to pass it. 

Q. The repeal of the laws in respect to the houra of labor was made also as an 
encouragement for the establishment of mills in the South?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Adams. In our State, now, the number of hours employed is usually settled 
by contract between the laborers themselves with the operators. 

Q. Just an open bargain? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about your laws on the taxation of the agricultural 
property of yonr State?—A. I do not think they are excessive. There is no com¬ 
plaint along those lines at all. I do not think they are at all excessive. 

Q. Have you a system of equalization of taxes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon think that in the last 25 or 30 years there has been a decline in the 
productive quality of your soils?—A. No; the productiveness of our soil has 
increased by the use of fertilizers, etc. We have lands there that 25 years ago 
were not making a bale of cotton to 5 acres, and which are now making a bale of 
cotton to the acre. 

Q. But, of course, that is under the force process of the fertilizer?—A. Yes; of 
course, where lands are not fertilized they deteriorate very much, but under the 
fertilizing system and intensive plan we have obviated that and are now making 
more cotton than ever before. 


Q. What increase of acreage of arable lands has there been in the last few 
years?—A. I have no data as to the increase of this year over last year, but there 
has been a steady increase for years in the amount of land cultivated. What 
percentage, I can not say; a very small per cent, say 3 to 5 per cent. 

Q. Has there been anything done on the part of the State or others, in the 
matter of the reclamation of your swamp and waste lands?—A. Nothing. 

Q. They lay just as they are, subject to entry, I presume, on a small fee?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Adams. Some of the lands are first rate. Some are swamps and are over¬ 
flow, but a great deal of the land is good. 

Q. You would say then that the condition of agriculturists in Alabama is 
much better now than it was 15 or 20 years ago?—A. Yes; by 50 per cent. 

Q. That labor is also better provided for and receives better returns than it did 
then?—A. Better compensation; yes. 

Q, And that labor is more stationary than it has been—less migratory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has Alabama suffered any from attempts on the part of colored men to 
have the colored people colonize and leave the State and go elsewhere?—A. There 
have been attempts made to carry them off. 

Q. Have you any practical knowledge of the motives that control the men who 
have started these migratory schemes?—A. It was for the money they could dupe 
these individuals out of; for their own gain and not for the benefit of their fel¬ 
low-man at all. 


Q. Do you think there is any State in the South where your colored population 
could be better off than where they are now?—A. No; I do not. I think our 
State is peculiarly blessed in many respects, in climate and soil and in conditions 
generally. 

Q. Have you observed much of an increase in the mental capabilities of the 
negro since he has received an education?—A, Yes; his condition is improving 
very much. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for the colored man, up to a certain line, to 
improve in educational matters as much as the average white man in the South?— 
A. I find that the young negroes—the younger children are very ambitions t" 
improve their condition, and their parents are anxious for them to do so. There 
has been a fear among the negroes for a number of years—and I expect they have 
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cation for suffrage. I think they have apprehended that, and therefore they 
have stimulated their children to acquire an education. They are very ambitious 
generally. I will state that in the agricultural districts among the colored labor 
the strike is unknown. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any sentiment in Alabama in favor of getting 
rid of the colored population of the State?—A. No. I think 99 per cent of the 
white people of Alabama are glad to have the negroes there. They are law abid¬ 
ing, comparatively. They will steal a little bit sometimes; but they make goo' 1 
farm laborers and good servants generally. 
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Q. Have you a compulsory crop contract law in Alabama?—A. Mr. Adams, 
what was the bill that passed throngh the legislature in regard to the breaking of 
contracts? 

Mr. Adams. That was simply as with any other contracts, to make it a misde¬ 
meanor for any man to break his contract without proper notice. 

The Witness. Frequently when we contract with our labor, and that is done 
usually the 1st of January, they sign a contract to perfonn certain labor. It is 
an agreement between the land owner and the tenant. We have very little 
trouble along that line, but sometimes we have a party that will run off and leave 
his crop, and in some instances he is prosecuted for the offense criminally; but 
that is very rarely done. 

Q. Sent to jail if he breaks his contract?—A. If he obtains money by false pre¬ 
tense; but his intention is very hard to establish. I have never heard of a man 
being put in jail for breaking a contract there. Did you ever hear of one, Mr. 
Adams? 

Mr. Adams. No; but I think this law makes it a misdemeanor. But under it, 
if he gives the party notice that he is going to break the contract, the penalty 
does not apply. 

Q. There must be a cause for the enactment of such a law. It must lie that 
the negroes are in the habit of violating their contracts? 

The Witness. It occasionally happens, but you have got to establish an intent 
to defraud before you can prosecute criminally. 

Q. Do you find the negro has very little regard for the sacredness of a contract, 
or is he any different in that respect from the average white man?—A. I should 
say he regards it as less binding. He has less regard for his contract than the 
white man, and if he can better himself by going elsewhere, he does not care. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqchar.) You said you had no strikes among agricultural 
labor?—A. We have none. 

Q. Does not that arise from the fact that agricultural labor is so scattering it 
could not strike?—A. Largely. 

Q. Is not that the reason all over the United States; the fact that agricultural 
labor is so scattered that it can not inaugurate a strike?—A. I think that is the 
fact. 

Q. Havo your people agitated the question of compulsory arbitration?—A. No. 

Q. When yon were in the legislature was that question ever brought up?— 
A. No. I think we have no law along those lines. 

Q. No agitation for such a law?—A. No. Strikes have been very rare in Ala¬ 
bama. We have had only one serious strike in the mill districts, and that was 
years ago. 

O. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What have yon to say about the cost of making cotton 
and the profit there is in it to the farmers at present prices?—A. I remarked that 
for the last few years the production of cotton has been very profitable and our 
farmers have been stimulated to put an increased acreage in cotton. 

Q. We know what a bushel of wheat, can he raised for in certain sections of the 
country, and we know the profits. Have you any statistics as to cotton?—A. No; 
I have not. 

Mr. Adams. Cotton can be made in Alabama for 5 cents. 

Q. All above that is clear profit to the farmer? 

Mr. Adams. Yes. 

Q. They have secured a splendid profit with recent prices? 

M!r. Adams Yps. 

Q. We have had men come here and say that it was one of the curses of the 
South that they did not diversify their crops and raise their own provisions; that 
they had a soil on which they could raise grain and other products, hut instead of 
that they were all after cotton and brought their provisions in from the West. 

The witness. Unfortunately that has been the condition in Alabama, but that 
condition is growing less apparent every year. Directly after the war, when the 
negroes were turned loose, they, having been slaves, did not know what to do 
with themselves. They committed depredations on the cattle and the hogs and 
stole them terribly and discouraged the farmers very much. But after a few 
years these practices subsided and confidence was restored. The people them¬ 
selves went to work with some system, and they have been steadily increasing 
their prosperity every year since about 1890. 

As a general thing the white farmers are more thrifty than the negroes. The 
negro, working for a part of the crop—the share cropper, as we call him—will 
draw on account probably 100 bushels of com for his family. He will work 1 
mule probably and will draw 150 bushels of corn and takes it and puts it in his 
crib. There is a country store near by, and if he wants a round of coffee or a 
little sugar he sells a busnel of corn to get it; and generally by the 1st of March 
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he is out of provisions and has to go to his landlord for provisions, etc. Of coarse, 
the country merchant knowing all that, is going to sell at any price he can get, 
and he puts a very low price on the com. It all goes on the market and gluts the 
market, and produce drops down below its real value, hut as soon as it is out of 
the hands of the negro it increases in value. 

Q. How about provisions and seed and implements that the country storekeeper 
furnishes to the croppers and planters?—A. The com is generally bought by the 
smaller cross-roads storekeeper, and the advances are generally furnished by the 
larger stores at the towns and villages throughout the country. They are fur¬ 
nished as reasonably as could be expected where a man advances to the illiterate 
classes, as negroes are. The merchant is human and he takes advantage of those 
things and gets all the profit he can; but all these things have improved very 
much and the condition of the negroes has improved correspondingly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does the conn try merchant give credit on the indorse¬ 
ment of the owner of the land or does he take the cropper?—A. He will take a 
mortgage lien on the cropper’s interest in the crop. He will frequently ask per¬ 
mission of the landlord. He will say, “Jim Jones wishes to get advances from 
me; have you any objection? No or yes. What amount do you think he will be 
good for? ” He just holds him in on advances to a certain amount until the crop 
shows what it is going to do and then lets him go. As a general thing the negroes 
are improvident. When they make a settlement at the end of the year they go 
and buy everything they want—furniture, and guns, and horses, and wagons, and 
buggies, etc., and they generally get rid of their money very rapidly. If they 
were as economical as the white people they would absolutely own that country 
in a few years. It is getting so that in our section in the black belt the most of 
the lands are rented to negTo tenants for the simple reason that they can afford to 
give more for them than the white man can. I own several plantations and I 
rent to the negroes because I can get more rent from the negro. He furnishes his 
own labor and can afford to pay more rent than the white man who depends on 
hiring his labor done can. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What rates do you have to pay for money there?—A. 
Our bank facilities have improved very much in the last 25 years. Take my 
county, which is one of the richest in the State, I think it ranks fourth in pro¬ 
ductiveness. There was only 1 bank in the county 25 years ago, and at that time 
the fanners borrowed their money from commission merchants in Mobile and 
Selma, and would pledge the shipments of their cotton to those merchants. Now 
we have in our county 6 banks, and any farmer who is good and known to be a 
debt-paying man can go to any bank and give a note for what money he needs at 
8 per cent. Frequently money is loaned for less, but the legal rate is 8 per cent. 

Q. Is not 8 per cent a pretty high rate when we consider that we are almost on 
a 2} per cent basis?—A. I have seen men pay 20 per cent down there. We have 
a wonderful recuperative country. I have known farmers to make a complete 
failure in their crops—some fellow running a plantation. He will be sold out by 
his commission merchant. Some one will get sorry for him and loan him, say, 
$1,000 and he will pay him back the first year, and the second year he will be on 
his feet again. 

Q. How many of your banks have been started recently?—A. Five out of the 
6 have been started in the last 10 years. 

6. How many in the last 2 years?—A. One. 

Q. All national banks?—A. Three are national and ;i private banking insti¬ 
tutions in my county. I will state for your information that the cotton-seed 
industry has greatly improved in our country. I remember 10 years ago. when 
we had no mills, cotton seed was worth 10 cents a buHhel. I have a friend, it 
neighbor of mine, who has several large plantations and makes about 1,200 bales 
of cotton. He built an oil mill last year at a cost of $40,000, and he made $ 40,000 
profit in the first year, paying for the mill. The dividends of every mill in the 
State of Alabama have not been less than 40 per cent in the last 2 or 3 years. 
They have earned enormous dividends. 

Q. That makes cotton raising all the more profitable?—A. Yes. The average 
price of cotton seed in Alabama last year was 80 cents a bushel. You can see the 
difference over 10 years ago, when the price was 10 cents. 

Q. (By Mr. Fawjuhab.) How about fruit raising in Alabama?— A. We are 
encouraging that industry, and in our last legislature a bill was introduced to 
prohibit the importation of infected fruit trees. Fruitdale, on the Mobile ana 
Ohio Railroad, near Mobile in Washington County, shipped about 80 carloads <« 
peaches to Chicago last year. They will ship 200 carloads this year from that 

0I Q.^Peaches are being developed, particqlarly as a crop?—A. All fruits do well, 
particularly peaches. Then we have quite a wine industry developing >» 
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Stator-grape growing. We have two grape-growing towns. The town of Cull¬ 
man is settled by Ghermans and Bavarians, who came from the old country. 
There is not a negro in it and there is not a single individual negro in the county. 
They are entirely German farmers there. That is one of the most prosperous 
counties in Alabama. They raise everything in the world. I had occasion as the 
commissioner of agriculture to send my agents to that county and find out what 
was grown. They raise farm products of every description. 

Q. Have you any immigration of farmers into your State—white farmers or 
foreigners?—A. Very little. 

Q, Do you give any encouragement to immigration?—A. Nothing but the home¬ 
stead rights. We have another place where the grape industry is prosperous, 
the town of Claiborne. That is settled by people from the Northwest and by 
Scandinavians. They are growing grapes on about 6,000 acres and are doing 
very well, indeed. They make several different kinds of wine, and it is very fine, 
indeed. 

Q. Do you think of any general statement that you want to make further?— 
A. No; except this: I regard Alabama as the most rapidly developing of all the 
Southern States. Her minerals, her timber, and her agricultural interests and 
conditions are improving. Wo havea fine and healthful climate, plenty of water, 
rich soil, and if our negro labor was a little more intelligent we would be able 
to use all the improved farm implements. The ignorance of the negro is one 
great bar to our success. They are much prejudiced against any new ideas. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., April 12,1901. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. M. F. GREELEY, 

Secretary of the Board of Regent* of Education of the State of South Dakota. 

The commission met pursuant to recess at 2.35 p. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. 
At that time Mr. M. F. Greeley, secretary of the board of regents of education of 
the State of South Dakota, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Please give your full name, your residence, and your 
occupation or profession.— A. M. F. Greeley, Gary, S. Dak.; my business is stock 
farming. 

Q. How long have you been a resident of South Dakota?—A. Between 18 and 
19 years. 

Q. Where were you farming before going to Dakota?—A. In Waupaca County, 
Wis. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What official positions, if any, are you holding at 
the present time?—A. I am a member of our board of regents of education and 
secretary of the board. I am also the editor of the Dakota Farmer, the leading 
farm paper of the Dakotas. I have been for 4 years engaged in farmers’ institute 
work, and for 2 years past have been conducting farmers' institutes in the State 
of Minnesota and doing some institute work in my own State and in North Dakota. 

Q. In your institute work have yon been pretty generally over the States of 
North arid South Dakota and Minnesota?—A. Yes; that is, particularly as to 
Minnesota. I have been all over that State several times in my institute work 
there and in my own State and North Dakota. I am pretty generally acquainted 
as an institute man and also as one engaged in the sheep and wool business and 
general faming. 

Q. As a stock raiser, are you engaged in any special line of stock?—A. I have 
made mutton growing a specialty for about 21 years and have done other things 
in connection with it, but that has been the leading part of my work. 

Q. How extensively are yon engaged in sheep raising?—A. I have from 300 to 
500 head on my farm as a rule, according to tne time of the year, and whether 
dealing in sheep or not seldom carry fewer than 800 to 400 ewes on the farm. 

. Q- Are you conversant with labor conditions in the States that you have men¬ 
tioned?—A. As applied to fanning, I think, but not otherwise. 

Q. Please state the condition in those States compared with other labor and 
former conditions.—A. Our average hired men are not quite what they used to 
be; for some reason we do not get as good men as we did. They are determined 
to work fewer hours, though they are paid better wages than we used to pay them, 
or that I used to get when a hired man myself. I think one reason for this change 
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is the improved machinery. We have introduced so much of that that the work 
really gives them very little steady employment, as a rule. They can not rely 
upon employment the year round, and so those who like to have employment 
steadily go into other things more. ^ _ _... , 

Q. You assign as one of the causes the irregularity m employment?—A. I think 
it is; the irregularity of employment and not having work the year round. 

6. What are the hours of labor a day in your section of the country?—A. We 
do not pretend to work a man much over 10 hours, even on a farm. The men 
seem to expect to work about 10 hours, though there are seasons—baying, thrash¬ 
ing, and other times—when they have to work more. 

Q. How many days are they employed in the year?—A. We generally hire men 
about from 0 to 8 months, more often 6 months than 8, and the bulk of them are 
hired by the day or short terms through harvest or haying and other busy times. 

Q. Is there any tendency on the part of your labor to seek other employment?— 
A. There is, on this very account, that they do not have steady employment, and 
this, too, tends to make them anything but thorough, and for this reason we pre¬ 
fer foreign people, as a rule. If we want a good shepherd, we generally try to 
get a Scotchman or an Englishman. Next to the foreign help we like help from 
Canada. Help from all these countries seems to be more thorough than our own. 
They seem to expect to do something for what they get and to do that thing as it 
ought to be done. They have made a business of mastering some kind of work, 
and they are proud of it. But our help here does not seem to know anything 
thoroughly; as a rule, they are masters of nothing, but do some things fairly well, 
and for that reason they are not the best help, though some are the moBt capable 
and intelligent help we have. 

Q. What wages do you pay?—A. We are paying now by the month through 
our country, and largely in Minnesota from $20 to $25 a month. It is about $4 or 
$5 higher than it used to be 8 or 10 years ago on an average. Many pay No. 1 
hands, tried and reliable, more than this. That includes, board, lodging, etc. 

Q What wages do you pay where you furnish the tenant a house?—A. That 
depends upon what you furnish besides the house. By the way, this seems to mo 
one of the very best ways of getting reliable labor on the farm. There are a good 
many things to be said about it. and nearly all in its favor. I conld mention a 
few if you wish to have me. When we employ a single man he is liable to go or 
change at almost any time; we can not depend upon him nearly so well as we can 
upon a man who is married, particularly one who has a small family. Then he 
stays with us willingly the year round. If he has children they have an oppor¬ 
tunity of growing up in the country, which means a great deal to children in this 
country and in these days. Again, his family are valnable help in trying, busy 
times in the farm work. It is much more convenient for the farmer to employ 
them than it is to go after other help when he needs it, and perhaps pay very high 
for it, too, if lie needs it but for a short time. Again, he does not have to pay all 
cash. He can give the tenant farmer a good garden and not feel it at all. He 
can let him have the use of one cow and not feel that very much, but these things 
mean very much to a man with a family to feed. Often if he can, in addition, lie 
provided with vegetables and other truck, he can almost live out of what the 
farmer can give him without missing it on an ordinary Western farm, and still 
make better help than the man without a family. This is almost the solution ot 
our hired help problem out there, to encourage the tenant hired man with a wile 


and children. , , . . .. . , . v „. 

Q. Has he any advantage over the laboring man in the city or town?—A. Yen, 
very decidedly. If he has a small piece of land to cultivate he is learning to make 
bread and butter for himself—learning the great trade of how to get a living out 
of land. If be has children it is also so much better for them to live in the coun¬ 
try; it is so much freer and so much more wholesome and more secure for them. 
They are more than twice as apt to make strong, self-supporting citizens than u 
grown up in idleness and crowded in with others in cities. Such a man can lay 
up more money than the one employed in the city at much higher wages. He can 
lay up all his wages, excepting, perhaps, a little with which to buy clothing. > 
know of cases where men who are prudently inclined, whose wives work wun 
them to make a home, who are laying up all their wages. They havealitt ■ 
flock of chickens, which pay the grocery bill, and have possibly two cows. « 
almost supply the family. I know several families which sell enough butter aim 
eggs in this way to furnish all the clothing and living, and have even more * ' 
the wages to layup at the end of the year. This kind of living and “getHik 
along” also engenders a wholesome independence and self-reliance, wnicn om 


wages never can. ... , . ... ,,,,,,, ,i 0 . 

Q. Do such persons become owners of-’land?—A. Almost invariably they 
If there is anything in them they soon see the advantages of having a piece ot 
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that they can back up on, and from which the world can not drive them. They 
learn how to cultivate that land, and the children have tasteB along that lino and 
experiences, too, which are invaluable to them, and when they get onto a piece 
of land they are at home and twice as apt to succeed as a man who comes out. of 
the city and knows nothing about the business. It is a wonderful education along 
a most valuable line and costs them nothing. It is a lack of this very education 
which so frequently wrecks the beginner on land. 

Q. Do they make good farmers and intelligent citizens?—A. Almost invariably. 
There are very few localities now that I know of where there are not men who 
have graduated in this way onto a piece of land and into first-class farmers. 

Q, Have you personal experience of the things that you mention in regard to 
the conditions that you have spoken of?—A. To quite an extent. I began as a 
hired man on a farm, worked for 5 years on farms as a hired man, on both small 
farms and big ones, and in that way I became pretty well acquainted with these 
conditions. Then I began with a small piece of land and made a living for myself 
and family. 

There is one more thing which is well worth considering in this connection, 
and that is help in the farm house. As a rule, unless there are grown-up daugh¬ 
ters, there is little help outside of the wife and mother in these homes, and prin¬ 
cipally because none can be had. Very frequently the wife of the hired man, 
who is furnished a house and garden, can be induced to help in trying times, and 
is glad to do so. In this way she frequently and cheerfully earns a few dollars of 
her own which she can devote to little things and fixings she very much desires 
but would never think of taking money for out of the hard-earned wages of her 
husband. The growing girls of such families can also most generally be induced 
to help at the farm house when needed, when they might think it out of the way 
to hire out regularly to a strange family. They may. in this way, not only greatly 
accommodate the overworked wife at the head of the farm house, but may, by 
the training and experience, become tiptop little housekeepers, cooks, etc., before 
they are women grown. We have repeatedly seen this thing work greatly to the 
mutual advantage of both help and helper. 

O. Have you any such thing as crop sharing in your State?—A. We have a 
little, but not near enough of it, not nearly so much as I think we are going to 
have, as we are looking into the merits of that way of interesting labor in a num¬ 
ber of occupations. The outlook is very promising. 

Q. You may give some of the advantages of crop sharing and partnership.—A. 
I have not had much experience along that line myself. What I know of it is 
mostly from observation. In my own case my experience has consisted in letting 
sheep out on shares, as we call it. I find that I can let out a flock of sheep and 
give a man two-thirds and get more money out of them than I can to let him 
nave them and give him only one-half. When his self-interest is developed, he 
turns into a better man, a better sheep man, and a better farmer. He will get 
more wool and more mutton, get more out of his work and work to 1 letter advan¬ 
tage. And so it is in crop sharing. There is a great big thing here for those who 
have large land interests they can not oversee themselves. I think it is better, 
however, to give the one employed a little cash, crop or no crop. It is better to do 
this in order that they may feel sure of something: if they can have that, and 
besides, a slight interest in the proceeds, it gets them interested and they do their 
very best without urging or overseeing. It is easier working hard when one is 
interested in the business and its income. 

Q. Are many of your people foreigners?—A. Most of our hired help are foreign¬ 
ers, and a great many of my neighbors are Scandinavians or Germans. I am 
sony to have to say it, for I am a New England man myself, but in holding our 
institutes in Minnesota, and they were large ones, averaging about 557 people to 
the institute for the year, where our audiences were made up largely of Scandina¬ 
vian people, with perhaps a good sprinkling of Germans and Canadians, we found 
themits most intelligent and the best farmers—that is, the most practical and 
thorough ones. Judging from the questions they asked, the interest they took in 
the business, and the quality of stock they showed us, and the kind of improve¬ 
ments they were making, they were right at the front. This, of course, was in 
the older sections, where they have had opportunity to become Americanized very 
thoroughly. There we find our best farmers as a rule, and there we find our best 
hired men. 

Q. Are they intelligent and prosperous?—A. Very intelligent and almost inva¬ 
riably prosperous after they once get the run of the country. Some of them when 
they first come here, of course, are not in position to take advantage of the country. 
It takes time for them to get well acquainted with it, and with our language, 
ways, and customs. 
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Q. Do they become landowners?—A. With scarcely an exception those whom I 
come in contact with do. They seem to know what it meant to have a piece of 
land in the old country, and what it meant there to he caught without a piece. 
They see the old country conditions crowding in upon us here, and they seem deter¬ 
mined not to he caught a second time without a piece of land in an overcrowded 
country—and they are setting our young Americans a mighty good example in 
this respect. 

Q. Has a greater percentage taken lands than among our native Americans?— 
A. Oh, yes. The American boys as a rule seem to think they can always get land 
when they want it, but the foreigner sew plainly that it is going, and that to be 
sure of it he had better get it before it goes. And that is where he is right. It is 
pretty hard to get our American boys to become interested in land, although we 
find a tendency, particularly among our Minnesota farmers and their sons, to 
stick to the soil more than they did 10 years ago; very much more. It is encour¬ 
aging, decidedly so. 

Q. Is there any disposition on the part of your foreign residents to colonize or 
to get closer together to preserve their language and habits?—A. There are com¬ 
munities inclined that way, and they are the slowest to Americanize and the 
slowest to adopt our methods, and they do the poorest for themselves as a rule, 
but this way of doing is not general. The better class of them prefer to bo blended 
with Americans, and they get a great deal of good out of us, and we get a great 
deal of good out of them. It is a mutual benefit to come together—we can learn 
much from them. Where they colonize it goes against them and the country 
they are in. ... 

Q. What effect has the immigrant had upon agriculture m your section of the 
country?—A. He has been a godsend to it. The people that have come to our 
country from Scandinavia, from Germany, and from Canada have greatly helped 
the agriculture of the Northwest. In some sections to take them out of it would 
nearly ruin the country. As a class, the Americanized Scandinavian makes the 
grandest citizen in the Northwest. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to immigration?—A. I do not 
know that I have. I believe in letting those who appreciate land have it. I am 
sorry to see them taking the very best fanning land and our American boys drift¬ 
ing into the cities to uncertain and overcrowded occupations, but being sorry 
does not help it. If our boys prefer to be the hired men and renters of foreign 
landowners, as they surely will lie in the near future, to being independent land- 
owners themselves, let them take their bitter medicine. These landless men love 
land and understand how to take hold of it; and if they do, and our boys do not, 
I am glad to see them coming. I would encourage everyone who has no land to 
come while he can get it and then to cling to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of an idea do yon think it would be for the 
Government to undertake the distribution of immigrants into the agricultural 
regions, thus preventing congestion in the cities and helping the country?—A. I 
think if it could do it so as to make the distribution rather general, and not colo¬ 
nize them, it might work well. I should think if anything could Ire done along 
that line it would be a mutual benefit for the country and the people you put out 

Yis there sufficient demand in the fanning districts of the West for this labor, 
so that in case the distribution came you would find good places for the immi¬ 
grants?—A. I think any sober, land-loving man that wanted to have land event¬ 
ually himself, and who had a little experience in country life, or in fanning or 
stock raising, would have no difficulty at the present time in working into steady 
employment. I do not think you would have any difficulty in placing about all 
of that class of people that could be brought into the country. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you land sufficient yet unoccupied to accom¬ 
modate a large number of immigrant*?—A. Our land is nearly occupied, in the 
way we use the word “ occupied/’ but all too often one man has too much in our 
country, and when he has a great deal too much it is a self-regulating affair. 
The superabundance will generally ruin him, and then that land will be dis¬ 
tributed properly. But when one has not enough to ruin him, and yet has too 
much, of course, there is another question. When we can get our farms smaller 
we can take care of a great many people; we can double our population and still 
be better fanners for it, and more than double the yielding capacity of the land- 
And, besides, we have a good deal of open land yet, of course. 

Q. What is the condition of your public schools as to equipment, schoolhouses, 
etc.?—A. We are well supplied; if anything, oversupplied. Including our State 
institutions, and the churcn institutions, aqd the ordinary public schools, we have 
really more schools «*«" we need in many sections of the West just now. 
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Q. Is the school curriculum sufficient for the wants of the farmers’—A. That is 
a great big question. I think we are getting too much, if anything, of what we 
call book learning. That is a hard thing to say in these times, I know, but just the 
same I feel, and so do a great many, that we are getting too little of the practical 
in our schools. Too many of our boys and girls leave home and are educated and 
come back onto the farm, if they come back at all, full of facts and figures but 
with no muscle—mental, moral, or physical—with which to take hold of the busi¬ 
ness end of life. The bread and butter part of it is neglected, and they are some¬ 
times almost helpless just as we consider them perfectly educated. I think if 
there were some way to work a little more of the practical into them—if our girls 
could know more about housekeeping, cooking, nursing, etc., which now so many 
of them deem unimportant, in fact, look upon as something beneath them, and if 
our boys would learn something of how to handle, breed, and feed stock, and how 
to take care of land to get the most out of the soil and still enrich it by crop rota¬ 
tion, thorough tillage, and that sort of thing—I think it would greatly benefit 
them. I see the new of this change very much in my work as an institute worker 
and as a farmer, but I can not tell you how to secure the change. The practical 
part should in some way be worked in with the other part so that each will make 
the other more available. 

Q. Do you feel your institute work is having a good effect in that direction?— 
A. Yes; I am sure of it. I can take you into communities where we have 
held institutes, and right across the line into another State where they have not 
held them, and where they have held them I can show you better stock, better- 
handled stock, better-tilled fields, and better-handled crops. I believe I can show 
you all that and more. I can show you more contented farmers, and more boys 
and girls who are satisfied with, and proud of, their independent farm home life. 
As for farmers’ institutes, Minnesota is the leading State in the Union, showing 
much the largest audiences and a correspondingly advanced condition of 
agriculture. 

Q, Is there a local interest taken in your institutes’—A. There is, particularly 
where we have had them before in such places. We almost invariably have large 
crowds. Frequently the largest hall or opera house can not seat them. Last 
winter, as I said before, we averaged over 550 attendance in the institutes held 
throughout tho State, including both thin and thickly settled sections. Minnesota 
employs in these institutes the best and most practical speakers to be found. It 
seems to be very difficult to get institute workers of the right type; that is, men 
who are clean cut speakers on subjects the farmers are interested in, and who 
have a practical knowledge of what they talk about. 

Q. Have you an agricultural course in your agricultural college in South 
Dakota?—A. Yes; we have what we call an agricultural course, but I am sorry 
to say that I find that there is a tremendous tendency in most Western agricul¬ 
tural schools to make universities of them almost to the extent of disposing of 
good blooded stock to establish chairs in Greek. I do not know why that is, but 
as soon as even what seem good, practical men are put into these places they seem 
to get after the education part of it so strongly that they forget the practical, and 
the tendency is to turn them into schools and to make scholars and not farmers 
of those who go there. That is something we have to meet, and it is a hard thing 
to meet. The best—the very best—agric ultural school on earth for a boy is to spend 
a year with a thoroughgoing, up-to-date stockman and fanner; to live in daily 
touch with first-class feeding, breeding, and handling of stock, with No. 1 tillage 
of the soil, rotation of crops, and the most advanced methods of making and con¬ 
ducting a first-class farm home. This being true, and I do not believe any prac¬ 
tical, progressive, and consequently successful farmer will dispute it, the nearer 
our agricultural schools can come to this—to giving a boy this kind of a life and 
training—the more successful will they be. Those interested in our agricultural 
schools must not forget that a university is one thing ana that an agricultural 
oollegeshould always and forever be another. I think, too, that all girls’ schools— 
agricultural or otherwise, and particularly all normal or teachers’ schools—should 
never permit a girl to go out from them till she is a thorough housekeeper and 
cook and well acquainted with plain nursing, and trained to regard these things 
as among the highest womanly accomplishments. 

Q. Have you any further suggestions to make to correct the evil in the schools?— 
A. I would, as far as possible, work into the various chairs and into the presi¬ 
dency of such institutions practical, successful stockmen and farmers, even if we 
had to overlook a little more Greek and Sanskrit in their education. The tendency 
is now to do the reverse. I would do this to start with, Mid then, if possible, they 
should be held by the Department here in Washington in some way, right down 
to agriculture and stock raising, and it should be high treason tor anything else 
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to be let in. If a little is let in all goes, and the student goes into anything but 
farming. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Would you say that agriculture is simply an optional 
study in your schools?—A. In some schools it is pretty nearly in that shape, I am 
sorry to say. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) It has been advocated before this commission that 
nature study in the common schools would be a very helpful departure under pres¬ 
ent conditions. What would you say to that?—A. If nature study is brought into 
the schools, it is just like bringing agriculture and domestic science into them; 
it must come in in a very practical form, or it might as well be kept out, and we 
will have to be very careful whom w» employ to teach it. If wo employ the 
wrong person I do not know as it is going to help very much. I do not think it is 
possible to do very much in this line, but I am glad to know it is coming, and 
sincerely hope something may come of it. 

Q. Have you had much to do with the agricultural college of Minnesota?—A. 
No; though I had a son there for a time. They are having the same trouble that 
we are, but still not quite so much so for this reason, perhaps. In our State and 
others referred to the State university i s i n one town, the State agricultural school 
in another, and so on all around; but in Minnesota all are together. This is also 
true in Nebraska, and for that reason, principally, I think they are a littlo ahead 
of us in this respect. 

Q. What is the condition of the experiment station in your State?—A. It iB 
doing very hard, thorough work, but largely along lines of little practical value 
to a large portion of the State, owing, principally, to the fact that it is situated in 
the extreme eastern part of the State, where there is nearly always ample moist¬ 
ure, and, notwithstanding what land agents and boomers may say, this is not true 
of nearly two-thirds of our State. We have moisture enough there for certain 
kinds of stocking and farming, but not like the eastern section. 

Q. Is the experiment station looked upon as being valuable by the fanners?— 
A. By many, aud still there is not just the right kind of a feeling toward it by 
the farmers of the central and western part of the State, particularly that section 
which, owing to the conditions mentioned, has to turn strictly to stock raising, 
and I must say that in my judgment that part has just cause for complaint. The 
school is in the southeast corner of our State in a section of the country very 
much like Minnesota and Iowa. The experiments are similar to those being car 
ried on in Iowa and Minnesota, and they are of value to that part of the State, 
but they have very little connection with, and are of very little value to, the 
larger part of the* State; nor is this the fault, to any great extent, of those in 
charge. If it would not bo out of place, I would like to say just a word upon this 
point; that is, the possibility that there might be a little more elasticity ill the 
interpretation of the law governing the appropriation. Now, we have $30,000 or 
$40,000 sent by the Government, in addition to what we receive for our agricul¬ 
tural school, for this experiment station, hut that money benefits two-thirds of 
our State but very little. Secretary Wilson tells me that he is restricted in ref¬ 
erence to the station at Highmore—a drouth-resisting forage substation which 
we have established to look after the interests of the drier sections of our State. 
They are conducting experiments there for drouth-resisting forage plants only, 
those that are supposed to grow without any irrigation, and we are unable to get 
any money from that experiment fund, although it is a very large one. I talked 
in person with Secretary Wilson and he told me he would do all lie could for the 
Highmore station, and that he would, if possible, divert some funds to it, but 
afterwards he said he could not do so, owing to Some rule or ruling. Now, it 
seems to me there might be some more elastic law or ruling whereby they could 
divert sufficient funds to this drought-resisting forage plant station to make it 
effective. It seems to me, and to the stockmen of the State, by far the most 
important experiment station of the two. It is a most vital question to our people 
how to get drouth-resisting forage crops. It means everything to fully half our 
State—very much to nearly all of it. 

Q. Upon what authority nave you established a substation of your experiment 
station?—A. Several years ago I introduced a measure in our legislature asking 
for it to be located there. We called it a substation so as to interest the people 
in the agricultural school and the experiment station, and to make them feel that 
it was a part of those institutions. They did not feel that way before but just the 
reverse. Afterwards the Government arranged to give us a man for the station, 
and allowed it to be under the care of the director of the experiment station at 
Brookings, and that is about all the connection there is between them. He directs 
the experiments and pays the expenses of maintenance of one man, and we have 
appropriated $1,000 this year in the State. The greatest obstacle we ran against 
in trying to get that $1,000 was that they said, “ Here, you have $80,000 or $40,000 
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from the Government for experimental purposes; why can not you use that?” 
We could not make it clear that we could not use that money under the existing 
law, and for that reason they would not appropriate State funds to do the work 
they thought the National Government experiment station ought to do. We are 
doing a lot of work with the little money we have though, and we are going to do 
more of it if we have to get the money out of our own pockets. This thing must 
“ go ” or some of our stock and people must. 

Q. The western portion of the State has conditions then that do not apply to the 
eastern portion?—A. More than three-fourths of our State can not lie connected 
with the eastern part in the experiment work. It is impossible. 

Q. Outside of the experiment work have you any suggestions to make that will 
assist in developing the western part of your State agriculturally?—A. That is 
another great big question, and I can not perhaps give you anything of much 
value upon it. I have one idea, however, in regard to irrigating experiments 
which might interest you. You know that much of our drier country there is 
underlaid with water. When we reach it with artesian wells it comes willingly 
to the top and with great force and in enormous quantities. We have, in some 
sections, by private companies and otherwise, put in lakes, dammed up large open 
basins, and put up dams and made basins, in which lakes are made from great 
wells. In some instances trees have been planted around the lakes and fish put 
in, and in this way most inviting and beautiful spots are made where scarcely 
less than deserts showed liefore. It is surprising how little a sheet of water of this 
kind costs, and how much it will add to the beauty and productiveness of a 
country. I have driven by these lakes during hot times when the southwest wind 
was blowing and scorching everything, and the moment I came near one of them 
on the northeast side—though a distance away—I could feel the difference in a 
much cooler and moister atmosphere. A flatiron shaped piece of green could be 
seen stretching away to the northeast from such places; that was one way it 
showed the effect of the water. I have thought if the Government could recog¬ 
nize this fact and use these artesian supplies of water with which to make great 
lakes and streams, bring them to the surface where the country needs them and 
where they belong, and distribute these lakes as frequently as practicable through¬ 
out western Nebraska, southwestern Dakota, and other places where these hot 
winds paBS over hot, dry, burned-lip prairies, in that way they possibly could 
give great benefit to the whole country and make it lovely, inhabitable, and 
healthful, where now at times it is little less than a desert. 

Q. That would require Government help?—A. Yes; that would require Gov¬ 
ernment help. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to how that assistance should come?— 
A. It seems to me I have seen a good many hundreds of thousands dollars thrown 
away to a greatextent on our • ‘ river improvements, ” which, with lesspolitics and 
more statemanship, might be diverted to this most practical use. This may be 
a difficult thing to do, however. It seems to be a kind of chronic disease 
with our Government to give that money out for some reason or other, to me 
inexplainable. I do not know why it is, and it is hard to discover what they do 
on our Missouri River, for instance, to offset so largo amounts. Now, one-half 
the money that is put into the improvement of that river would give us a great 
many beautiful lakes, stocked with fish and surrounded with trees, where children 
and others could go now and then and think they were living. And I believe, 
too, that enough of them would materially affect the hot winds now so much 
dreaded. I believe, also, that if that fund could be so diverted, at least a portion 
of it, our people would rise up and call Congress blessed where now they some¬ 
times do the other thing, 

Q. Does your criticism apply especially to the Missouri River?—A. Yes; my 
observation would be along that line. Still it seems to us, knowing these 
possibilities and needs, that there are other large appropriations from which a 
little could be diverted to this much desired end, without materially affecting 
those who are supposed to be interested in this expenditure. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The suggestion is made whether an appropriation 
could be made in the shape of assistance in the propagation of fish in fish hatch¬ 
eries.—A. Possibly; I believe to some extent that would be a proper channel. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The Government has already gone into a fish hatchery 
in Mississippi, and there is no reason why it should not up there in North and 
South Dakota.—A. I had not thought of it in that way. I know that when we put 
fish into our artificial lakes, we are surprised to see how they multiply and grow in 
a short time; but I am afraid such work could not be made sufficiently general. 
We would be very thankful for every little thing we got in that line, however. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is the earning of capital employed in agriculture 
in your State satisfactory?—A. When you speak of it in small investments, I 
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believe it is paying as well as, or better, and is safer than anything I know of; 
but where it is put into large farms and they are fanned out, inexperienced men 
owning the capital in the land, I do not think it is. 

Q. Does it compare well with capital invested in other industries?—A. From 
what I know of other capital and the leturns it is bringing, I should say it pays a 
little better. Yet, in estimating that, our average farmers are determined not to 
reckon what they get excepting the clean cash for the crops they sell in town. 
They do not reckon what they retain for their own consumption, or the garden 
truck they raise on the farm and consume, and the cream, butter, eggs, meat,etc. 
When they reckon those, rent, and everything else, let alone pure air and true 
independence, it is'away ahead. Anthfor certainty of returns it so far surpasses 
those from the average business investment that there is no comparison. 

Q. Would it not be a good idea to keep a cash account and debit and credit for 
the farm?—A. I think it would be a good thing, but I never do it. I keep run of 
enough to know I am away ahead of the average city man, though. 

Q. The advantage of that would be that many farmers would then realize that 
they are getting ahead by remaining on the farm.—A. I think it would have that 
tendency. The only way to cure most of them who get city struck, though, is to 
have them leave the free farm life and home and live in the city at a fair salary 
and find themselves in debt every Saturday night and at the end of the year. A 
few years of this generally sends them back to the farm in a frame of mind to 
appreciate it, and the independence and worth of it. I have seen lots of them do 
that; it is being done every day. But the trouble is, too frequently there is no 
farm to go back to. When a fanner has for his family the best and freshest of 
all the land can produce, his meat, rent, livery, water, and sometimes fuel, in 
addition to eggs, butter, cream, milk, and fruit, he would be doing very well 
indeed, and much lietter than very many city people, were he not able to show 
any addition to his bank account, and this also any fanner who at all under¬ 
stands his business should be able to do. The certainty and permanency of his 
position should also be taken into the estimate. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) You speak of the small farms. What information 
have yon about bonanza farming?—A. Well, I should say it is a curse to the coun¬ 
try, and to the man who tries it on. from what I have seen of it in North and 
South Dakota, particularly in North Dakota. 

Q. What do you think is the particular evil?—A. In the first place, it keeps 
thousands of men from having little homes of their own, or will if they carry it 
too far, after the population gets more dense. Then, again, it employs men in 
squads, and this method eliminates all the individuality and independence of these 
men. It uu-Americanizes them, and when you have done that to a man in this 
country you might as well have a wooden man, and you generally do have. 
Where you see the small farm there is generally a home, and not only is the farmer 
an independent typical American, as a rule, but the children have something in 
them that you can never get into them in any other way than for them to grow 
up on a piece of land. They have room and time to think out things there, to 
know how to make money, and what money costs. For that reason alone I think 
it is a bad thing all around to have very large farms. 

Q. There is a good deal of cliangeableness in the hired help?—A. Yes; largely 
by unmarried men. 

Q. How long are they usually on a bonanza farm?—A. Usually until they get 
paid the first time; but sometimes they will stay the whole season. Then, there 
is the mixing. Some splendid men come into this kind of employment, and they 
have to work with the worst kind of men. Then, again, they rnn out the bonanza 
farms, because they can not keep them up in any way yet known. They abuse 
the soil, get all the cream out of it, Bnd then it goes to other people with small 
holdings for them to build up by careful rotation of crops, stock fanning, and 
better tillage. 

Q, Are these farms owned by resident holders or large bankers, etc.?—A. By 
men largely who spend their money m other cities or other States. The system 
robs the public schools, and detracts much from the social lifeof the oountry. 

Q. The profits made on the farm are spent elsewhere?—A. Invariably, as long 
as they come; but they are sure not to come after a time. I do not know of one 
very large farm that has been running for some time that is paying to-day, and 
it is well it is so. 

Q. Would you say that bonanza farming is on the increase?—A. On the decrease, 
in one way at least. But capitalists are seeing that the land is going to be val¬ 
uable; that the population has caught up with it; that the population will increase 
and that land will not; and they are buying up small farms wherever they < an 
get them; wherever the owner is so short sighted as to part with them. Wherever 
they can find; a man that is hard np they make a loan and then some of them ate 
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hard hearted enough to try to get the lands deliberately. They are putting on 
tenants. That is better than the bonanza farm, but it is bad enough. I wish 
there were some way this thing could be discouraged in this country. I do not 
know that (he Government could take hold of it, but it is a bad thing and ought 
to be circumvented if there is any way to do it. In the richer portions of Minne¬ 
sota, the Dakotas, and other States this is coming in in place of the bonanza 
farming, and coming in alarmingly fast. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the mortgages on your farms being paid off and 
released?—A. Yes; in many sections formerly heavily mortgaged the mortgage 
has nearly disappeared. Owing to pernicious political teaching in nearly every 
Western community a few can be found who are still looking to legislation, poli¬ 
tics, and Presidents to get them out of debt, but this misguided class are fast 
waking up to the fact that politics and mortgage lifting do not run on the same 
range. 

Q. Do you look upon the mortgage as being a curse, or is it sometimes a bless¬ 
ing?—A. Out West there is too great a tendency to run into debt, and. I do not 
like to say anything that can encourage it. There seems to be something in the 
atmosphere out there favorable to it. A man, who in the East would not go in 
debt for 60 cents, after a year in Dakota would unhesitatingly run in debt that 
many thousand if he could get trusted for the amount. In a good many cases 
young men who are enterprising, and who have a few hundred dollars laid by, 
if they know their business, can take hold of a piece of land, put in a little money, 
and go in debt for the balance and make a home and pay for it; but that is the 
only case where I could encourage mortgaging. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) Have you a regular rate of interest established bylaw 
in South Dakota?—A. Yes; 7 per cent. 

Q. Is that the highest rate in the State?—A. No; they charge more than that, 
as a rule; 10 per cent almost invariably, and from that up to 15 and 20, according 
to how tight a place a man is in or how poor pay he is. That is not all one-sided, 
either. There is a tendency in our State not to pay debts on the part of a few 
transient people and some others. We have very heavy exemption laws, and 
while they are a grand, good thing in some instances and insure fair treatment, 
as a rule such large exemptions are working us ill. In fact, I sometimes think if 
the exemptions were much less it would be better for the country and people, 
and interest rates would lie less. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is your method of taxation satisfactory to the farm¬ 
ers?—A. Fairly so. There is a feeling among many of them, however, that they 
are unfairly taxed, but it is in many instances, and I might say in most instances, 
largely unfounded. There is this fact, however, that all the fanner has can be 
seen and will be seen, and for that reason he will pay nearer on what he has than 
the man who has his money invested in some other way. But if there is any 
intention that he should be oppressed or over taxed I do not know it. 

Q. Is your property taxed at its full cash value?—A. No. The aim in my State 
seems to be to get about two-thirds the value, something in that neighborhood, 
possibly less. 

Q. Does that basis equalize the farmer with the business man?—A. To some 
extent, yes. But, of course, where the funds are ont of sight entirely we can 
not say now near it comes to it. Besides, most business men are taxed at Bbout 
that rate, too. 

Q. Outside of the fund that goes to defray the expenses of the State, is the bal¬ 
ance expended in the county and townships?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the fate fixed by the local officer?—A. We have an equalization board 
that regulates these matters and equalizes the amounts after they are all 
brought in. 

Q. After valuation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who fixes the rate of taxation?—A. That is fixed by the county board, and 
they are equalized by the State board. 

Q. For your township, who fixes it?—A. The same authorities. 

Q. For the entire county?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the school board have anything to do with fixing the rate of taxation 
for school purposes?—A. They are represented, but I do not think they have any¬ 
thing special to do with it. 

Q. Is there any disposition on the part of your farmers to leave the farm and 
go to the city?—A. There is; but it is growing less, very fast. 

Q. What has been the cause of that?—A. Ithink one reason is that many peo¬ 
ple rent farms that are not good land; or they take or buy a piece of land ana 
think because they have done bo that they are farmers, and they make failures of 
Jt and are discouraged. Then they have the idea that the fanner has to be a 
drudge; that he must get up early and work later than other people, A good 
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deal of that is disappearing with our hotter agriculture and better fanning. Our 
fanners are adopting better machinery and more reasonable hours, and in that 
way we are getting over that once serious objection. 

There was a time, and not long ago, when to be considered a good fanner one 
had to be up with the whole family at 4 a.m., and to keep himself and them on 
the jump till 10 p. m. was considered especially commendable. To-day just the 
reverse of this is becoming true in most of the best farming sections. The man 
who, after his land is paid for, finds it necessary to get his family out of bed at 8 
or 4 o'clock in the morning in order to make a living is not an up-to-date farmer. 
He generally lacks in management or intelligence or both, or is of a miserly turn 
and is willing to sell wife and ohildretf and his own life for more acres and more 
money. There is absolutely no necessity for this kind of work or drudgery, and 
it is not looked upon any longer as indispensable to good farming. There has 
been reason enough for it, however. I myself have seen more than one worn-out 
farmer's wife, above whose grave a very appropriate inscription would be: 
“ Stopped doing chores ” such and such a time. Many boys and girls aro worked 
so hard on land that forever afterwards the thought of farming is distasteful to 
them. But this is all wrong, and the advanced agriculture of to-day warrants as 
much leisure, as tidy, up-to-date homes and living as any other profession. Rural 
mail delivery, telephones, and better roads and teachings have all much to do 
with this. 

Q. Is there any increase in the price of agricultural products compared with 1 
or 2 or 3 years ago?—A. Yes; it is principally in beef, mutton, and such things. 
Our meat market used to go up and down frequently and violently, but there 
seems to be a steadier demand and the prices tend upward. I attribute that 
change to the advance in the valuo of land. We find that where land is high 
meat is high all the world over, for it takes land to grow meat. No matter how 
fine a desk one may have in his office, or how fine a counter in his store, he can 
not grow mutton, pork, or beef on them. 

Q. Do you raise sheep exclusively for mutton?—A. We take what wool we can 
get, but we raise sheep nowadays for mutton. 

Q. You raise a mutton slice]) instead of a wool sheep?—A. Yes; we raise but 
very few wool sheep in our country now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What breeds do you have mostly?—A. As a rule we have 
some of the dark-faced mutton breeds crossed with the average Western sheep. 
We are working largely toward the dark-faced mutton sheep on farms and for 
finer wools on the ranges. 

Q. Are they of coarse or fine wool?—A. Mostly coarse wool. 

Q. How many pounds of wool do you generally shear?—A. I would judge 
about 7 pounds. We have flocks that do very much better and some that do not 
do so well. 

Q. Is the wool a considerable item in the profit of the sheep?—A. Yes; it is a 
good big item. Still, with the right kind of sheep and the right kind of care and 
management we can make a pound of mutton as cheaply as a pound of beef and 
not take the wool into consideration. 

Q. Could you safely dispense with the protection on wool and still find the 
sheep industry profitable?—A. Where we live, with cheap lands, I think we could; 
but I would not want to say for the whole country or the whole of South Dakota. 
Our lands are cheap, and we have some advantages. I think we could still make 
sheep profitable without the tariff. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You would answer thus provided the present prices of 
wool were maintained?—A. That would open the whole question. Yes; I would 
say if the prices were maintained close to the present price. At the same time, 
we can raise mutton on those cheap lands with very little wool and make it 
profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any protection from dogs in raising 
sheep?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Do they destroy or demoralize your flocks?—A. They have done so to a con¬ 
siderable extent. I nave had but little trouble with them during the 21 years I 
have kept sheep, but they are a curse to the industry, and in some sections they 
have succeeded in driving the industry out. 

Q. Have you dog laws?—A. Some. They change them nearly every 2 years, 
but they do not work well. 

Q. Do they not create a fund sufficient to pay for the loss?—A. No; and then it 
is so complicated and difficult*to adjust the claims that it is almost a dead letter. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Is there any economic necessity for keening dogs in your 
State, and are they of any particular valu%to the people?—A. No; they are not; 
none on earth; as a rule they are a great tax upon our people and an unmitigated 
curse. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any increase in the money value of your 
farm land?—A. It is increasing very rapidly at the present time and has been for 
the last year and a half or two years; coming up fast—alarmingly so in some sec¬ 
tions of Minnesota and the eastern part of the Dakotas—that is, alarmingly so for 
the young men who have left the land recently with the thought of buying it 
again some time when they feel like it. 

Q. To what do you attribute that inorease in value?—A. Principally to the fact 
that our population has caught up with the land, and the old country conditions 
are right at our doors; the population keeps increasing while the land does not, 
and never will. 

Q. Does the general prosperity of the country have anything to do with the 
increase in value?—A. I think money being easy has been a material factor in it. 
If men have money, they can not make a mistake in buying good lands in compe¬ 
tition with those who want to make homes. Those two factors are the cause of 
most of the advance, in my judgment. 

Q. Are your farmers maintaining the productive condition of their soil?—A. A 
few of them are; too many are not. The very large farms are simply running out. 

Q. How do they maintain their fertility?—A. With stock largely; rotating crops 
and keeping a good lot of stock on the farm. Wo can not raise clovers to any 
great advantage in the Dakotas. In Minnesota the clover plant ranks side by side 
with the stock in keeping up fertility. The rotation of clover with other crops 
and stock keeps the land up m fine shape. 

Q. Is diversification an important factor in your farming?—A. Yes; it is an 
important factor. Still, in everything else business is tending to specialize, even 
in the professions; and I do not see why farming should be an exception, I find, 
too, as a rule, that the fanners who are making a specialty of some line of farm¬ 
ing, and then bringing the others in incidentally; studying their own tastes, 
location, market, soil, etc., and then getting at something to which they are par¬ 
ticularly adapted, and mastering that line of fanning, either in stock or other 
things, are getting ahead. They have more time to live, and their sons are more 
apt to go into the farming business. Specializing eliminates to a great extent the 
one crying objection which so many young men and women seem to have to farm¬ 
ing—the confining, choring part. For years I have made a specialty of sheep and 
poultry, and consequently the choring part of the work on my farm hag 
been greatly simplified. I think that the best part, of our advanced agricul¬ 
ture is the tendency to specialize. I judge by what I see of the best farmers in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and iny own State. Still it is dangerous to advocate 
this kind of farming too much with the inexperienced. 

Cj. Do you find it difficult to maintain the fertility of your soil by special farm¬ 
ing?—A. Not when it is in the stock line; but when it comes to raising wheat 
exclusively, or anything of that kind, we do not consider that farming. Farming 
means stock on the farm, every time. 

Q. Have you turned your attention toward raising stocR instead of raising 
wheat?—A. We have been compelled to—not from preference. 

Q. Why was that?—A. Because wheat growing exhausted the land and exhausted 
the pocketbook. It figured well, but did not turn outso; did not bring the money. 
Wheat is also more subject to harm from climatic changes. With stock there is 
sometimes a little less income, but it comes all the time, m spite of dry seasons or 
hail storms, and the soil is improving instead of going down. That is the princi¬ 
pal reason. 

Q. Does your country confine itself to the raising of sheep alone?—A. Oh, no; 
in my case I have cheap rough land. Sheep are adapted to rough hill lands, and 
so I bave made a specialty of them and or poultry. I had to buy cheap lands 
because I did not have money to buy expensive lands. Besides, I like sheep and 
poultry. What I get from them is nearly all profit. There is little hired help 
required in growing them, and it takes no large investment for starting, putting 
up buildings, or getting machinery. The income, too, is constant, and sheep ana 
poultry do not ruin our land. 

Q. Is it advisable for fanners to organize?—A. I probably should not say any¬ 
thing for I do not believe in such organization, as a rule. I do not believe in 
anything of that kind, and never shall. There are a number of reasons for this 
position, and the principal one is that organizations tend to eliminate the individ¬ 
uality of the man: they tend to make him lean on somebody else, and he does not 
develop his own muscle. Besides, these organizations, in my State, have been 
drawn into politics. The farmer has to work, and can not think as sharply as the 
politician. The politician has nothing but. politics to think about. His harvest is 
votes, and he will work these organizations in spite of everything. They organize 
and swear they will have no politics in the organization, but before yon know it 
they have it afi through. The farmer who is trained to stand on his own feet, on 
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his own land, is worth a dozen who have to huddle together in order to stand up 
at all. There is a growing tendency, too, I am glad to note, among our best farm¬ 
ers to look more to themselves and less to organizations, societies, politics, legisla¬ 
tion, etc., for their success. This development of individual resources, this relying 
upon one’s own ability to compel results, begets a manly self-confidence which, 
when accompanied with good common sense and a fair knowledge of the affairs of 
the world, makes one’s efforts in a chosen line almost irresistible. Just the reverse 
is the effect of forever leaning upon others and upon each other. The carefully 
protected and provided for boy never develops into the strong, self-reliant, success- 
compelling manhood of the father who knew no protection other than his own; 
no provision he did not provide; no achievement not wrought out by his own tried 
and willing hands. All this applies strongly to the farmer and farm boys. Our 
best ones are almost invariably the ones who lean upon themselves. 

Q. Have you any social clubs, such as farmers’ clubs, or stock associations, or 
anything of that kind?—A. Yes; we have a few of them. There are a few small 
clubs in some localities, and they try to make them interesting for the young people, 
but there is nothing very extensive in that line. Our young people generally 
manage to have a pretty good time when they get together without being told 
how. Clubs and associations in the country are apt to have too many rules and 
regulations about them—too much harness and too little horse. Their success 
depends mnch upon the individuals composing them. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago of raising wheat being hard on the pocketbook. 
Did you mean by that expression that there had been an overproduction and low 
price, or do you mean that your soil does not produce a sufficient yield of wheat 
to be profitable?—A. Both. We can not make it pay to raise wheat year after 
year. We lose crops by hail or drought, and if we have a failure from any cause 
and have no stock our year’s income is gone, and we can not risk it on that account. 
Then again, it exhausts the soil constantly, and we can not afford that. It is not 
a paying business only as it is brought in incidentally in rotation with stock 
farming. 

Q. How long has it been since you turned your attention to raising stock?—A. 
I have never raised grain to amount to anything only to feed; but the attention 
of the whole Northwest is turning to stock more within the last few years. 

Q. Will that change decrease the wheat production?—A. It will, a little, for a 
time; but I know of farmers to-day who are raising more grain than before they 
put the stock on the farm, because their farms are cleaner and richer. The com¬ 
ing of stock does not mean the going of grain from the farms of the Northwest. 
With good stock farming it will continue to be as now "the granary of the world." 

Q. Has improved agricultural machinery been of benefit to the Dakota farmer?- 
A. Well, yes. But it has ruined many a man to buy machinery when he could 
not pay for it though, and perhaps did not need it. As a rule, however, it has been 
a benefit. If you carry it clear through it perhaps has not been a benefit to the 
grain grower, because the invention and use of improved machinery has, with 
the opening up of so much easily tilled prairie land, tended to reduce the price of 
grain, and in that way it has been harmful, perhaps; but still they have raised 
more of it with much less labor. When I first worked out it took 6 binders to 
follow a machine, 1 man to rake off, and 1 to carry the bundles together. Now 
the hired girl frequently drives a machine that does the whole business. 

Q. With the low price, would it have been possible to raise grain with any 
profit without the use of machinery?—A. No; nor would we have had the low 
price without it. 

Q. Has there been any increase in your traasportation rates in the last 2 or 2 
years?—A. No; they have steadily decreased. They have sometimes fluctuated a 
little, but the tendency has been to decrease. We also gain very much in time 
on stock shipments. We get our stock into the Eastern markets with half the 
shrinkage we formerly did, and with lower rates. The railroads are using our 
stockmen very well. 

Q. What is the condition of vour roads and highways?—A. In South and Norm 
Dakota they are excellent, and will be, regardless of work on them, because we 
have dry climate and a soil that makes good roadbeds. In Minnesota the roads 
are in some parts so poor that they really detract from the value of the land 
along them. 

Q. Is there any disposition in Minnesota to improve the roads?—A. There is; 
but they do not get at it with any intelligent understanding of the business. 
There they leave every district to some one man’s ideas, and sometimes they are 
very crude. They spend enbugh money on the roads, but they need some instruc¬ 
tion on road building. There Bhould be a more intelligent and general super¬ 
vision in some way. 
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Q. What do you know about combinations to control the prices of grain in 
your State or North Dakota or Minnesota? In other words, is there any elevator 
combine or monopoly that you know of?—A. Yes; it exists all over our State—all 
over the three States. In some way they have it arranged so that, while I 
believe, as a rule, prices are governed by supply and demand, at the same time 
the “ line ” elevators receive their prices every morning from headquarters, and 
they are the prices that govern. 

Q. You speak of the line elevator. Is that any special kind of elevator?—A. I 
refer to the kind where one company owns a long line of them. These companies 
seem to have an understanding with each other, and frequently one man gives 
the prices for several lines of elevators. 

Q. Have you more than one elevator in the same place owned by different com¬ 
panies?—A. We occasionally have two. They seldom multiply much; but some¬ 
times by accident or otherwise there are two representing different lines of 


elevators. 

Q. You may explain, if you please, how these elevators are detrimental to the 
producer of grain?—A. Principally in the fact that they regulate prices regardless 
of the demand, and can put them up and down in a way to give themselves an ille¬ 
gitimate margin. Again, when we put in farmers’ elevators, as we sometimes do, 
they sometimes use their power to crush them. They put up the price until that 
elevator can not do business, and when it quits they make it up with interest. 
Then, again, if the railroads would keep their hands off, if they would not hold 
us while these elevators rob us, we would be all right. I do not complain much 
about the railroads; they have used us very fairly in most ways, much more so 
than many fanners will admit, but it is a fact that when these olevators under¬ 
take to hold up a community they sometimes lend a hand. If they would keep 
their hands off we would be able to attend to these fellows all right. We could 
put up our own elevators and do business till they would howl as long and loud 
as any fanner ever dared to, and howling wouldn’t help them, for our buyer’s 
salary would be all the profit demanded. It might take us a little time to find out 
just how to buy wheat and to do this, but we could do it. But when they come 
in and will not let us build these elevators, of course we are handicapped. One 
of the worst things in the Northwest to-day is the tendency on the part of many 
fanners to believe that they are being imposed upon by everybody and everything. 
This has a most pernicious effect , and it is largely imaginary , but not without 
some basis. For instance, in Gary, my own town, we have 2 line elevators. A 
little while ago we wanted to put in a people’s elevator, and another man wished 
to put in onemmself, an independent elevator. Our people held a meeting, called 
the railroad commissioners there to help ns, and the railroad people were notified 
and came there. They had attorneys and examined witnesses, and finally decided 
that we could not have the room for the elevator. That they gave us a hearing 
is true, but the decision was adverse. We know these line elevators are not 
competing with other farm elevators in prices. There will be lax seasons when 
they pay the same, but when the wheat is really coming in they do not, and thou¬ 
sands of bushels are diverted to those places where they have the other elevators. 

G. What is the difference in price between places where there is competition 
and where there is no competition with the line elevator?—A. I can not say only 
from observation. I should think there are places where we have traced it, where 
there is a half cent to a cent and a half per bushel, and sometimes a much larger 
margin—enough to rob the farmer of all the margin of profit he had in some 
cases. In the case I have mentioned, they heard our case and decided that we 
should not have the room for an independent elevator. I asked them why it was. 
They said they had investigated and proved that the amount of grain was not 
sufficient to demand 8 elevators; that 2 could handle it all right, and they did 
handle all they got all right, but we could have had a great many more bushels 
if we had had a farmers^or an independent elevator there, and there would have 
been better prices. , . 

Q. Did the farmers haul the wheat away from that territory?—A. \ es; I have 
known of several instances and heard of many more. 

Q. Do you know of any other place where the railroad has donated the ground 
to build the independent elevator upon?—A. I do not know that I could name any. 
I know of a number of cases where they have had great times over this very thing. 

Q. Is that complaint pretty general over the State?—A. It is fairly so, but not 
so much as it used to be. They have done better with us than they used to do, 
and seem more and more inclined to be fair with us. Our railroad commissionera 
have been after them, and they seem to have broader and more liberal men in 
charge of our local affairs than formerly. , „ . „ , m ._ 

Q._ Have you a railroad and warehouse commission in your State?—A. We have 
a railroad commission. 
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Q. Do they have charge of the elevators?—A. To a certain exteftt. They came 
to our hearing. As the railroads had to donate the place to put the building on, 
they also came, and they heard it through. But the people have not much confi¬ 
dence in the railroad commissioners. They are about as distrustful of them as of 
the railroads. They are perhaps too much so. 

Q. Are they elected or appointed?—A. Our commissioners are elected by the 
people. They are put up juBt as the other officers are and voted on. 

Q. Is that method satisfactory?—A. It ought to be. I can not say but our com¬ 
missioners do well by us as a rule, but in this case we felt there was no reason 
why they should say whether we should or should not have a piece of land for 
the elevator. If in our judgment tye wanted one and had men there to build 
one, we felt they should not say us nay. It was exercising a power that they 
should not have over a free people in such a matter. If we are foolish enough to 
build too many elevators I can not see why the railroads should insist upon enlight¬ 
ening us. They get all the grain to haul anyway. 

Q. The railroad owned the ground?—A. Yes. 

tj. Who inspects your grain?—A. I do not know much about that. It is sent 
out and goes into the regular channels. I am not acquainted with that part of the 
business. 

<J. Who fixes the price of the grain in the line elevator?—A. I do not know. I 
know that Mr. Vandusen used to send out the price lists. His name was attached 
to them. They come to our local railroad agent and he hands a copy to each of 
the line elevator representatives from the same telegram, 

Q. Where does he live?—A. He is at St. Paul, I l>elieve, but his headquarters 
are at Minneapolis. I used to see the prices he would send out. 

9- Was that price fixed by the market value over the country?—A. I do not 
think it was, but I could not prove that to you; you can judge for yourselves 
whether it was or not. I have understood they have a board of tho representa¬ 
tives of the different line elevators that meet and decide what they will do. Of 
course it is possible they meet to push the price up just as high as the market will 
warrant, but if this is the case we have reason to Believe the object of their meet¬ 
ing is sometimes lost sight of. 

ty Do these line elevators belonging to different companies work in harmony?— 
A. We have never seen anything to make us believe they did not. 

Q. Do they work in harmony with tho independent elevators?—A. They 
never do. 

<y Are the line elevators managed by residents of the place where they are 
located?—A. They frequently hire a man to run the elevator from the particular 
community, but the managers are generally men who have been in their busi¬ 
ness. Of course, they have to bo loyal to their employers. 

Q. Do I understand there is no competition whatever between any two line 
elevators?—A. It sometimes shows up in a mild form. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they pool their receipts?—A. We understand 
they do, but I do not know. 

Q. Were they at any time inspected or audited by the same man?—A. I could 
not say as to that eithdr. 

Q. Have you anything further that yon desire to say in regard to the elevator 
question?—A. No; only I wish we might bo at perfect liberty to build and buy 
and ship as we wish to, that is all. Tho intelligent Western landowner asks no 
odds in his raco with capital, only that he be not handicapped. In an open field 
he needs no odds in his favor, and the fewer he asks or receives the more success¬ 
ful in the long run will he be, and the grander man and citizen will he become. 

Q. Is this complaint against the elevators pretty general throughout the State?— 
A. The feeling that way is pretty general. 

Q. To what place do you ship your grain?—A. It goes largely to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Q. Have you a pure-food law in your State?—A. Yes. 

a TT_—_______vMvro.fruif 


law?—A. I am hoping that our Government will take hold of that subject to the 
extent, at least, of having our drugs and the foods that we eat left alone. Again, it 
comes clear down to our stock foods, which are, in some instances, it seems to me, 
the greatest hoax on earth. But it is difficult to handle the question, and our agri¬ 
cultural papers seem to be afraid to take hold of it and say what they think, pos¬ 
sibly, in some cases, because the proprietors of these foods advertise extensively. 
It puts the fanner in a bad place. He ought to know better, but he does not; 
and there are millions of demars’ worth of stock foods sold that do not amount to 
anything. Our experiment stations ought to take that question tip and pulm® 1 
the frauds widely. Again, many of ourtfanu papers do not know and have no 
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way of knowing how little good there is in some of these foods; some are doubt¬ 
less good. 

Q. Would it not be well to have a law requiring the experiment station to look 
the matter up and test the quality of the foods?—A. If it could be done I think it 
would be a good, thing if the Government was behind it, but the local laws do not 
seem to amount to much. The violators of the laws do not seem to fear them. 
A few far eastern stations are giving this matter attention. 

Q. Have you anything to say in regard to the operations of the Federal law or 
your State law for protecting domestic animals from diseaso?—A. I am not con¬ 
versant with any part of it other than that relating to scab in connection with 
sheep, and that is a very serious thing, a serious loss to the nation. We looked it 
up very carefully as an association while I was president. I studied it carefully, 
and from what I could learn in no country where they have local laws, as our 
State laws in this country, have they ever amounted to anything in driving scab 
out. England failed in Australia and other provinces until she took hold of it 
herself and made it a high crime. Now it lias been driven out of Australia 
entirely, at least so from large provinces. In our country we have no general 
law of that kind. It is a great big loss. We have such large flocks of sheep and so 
many millions of them west of the Mississippi River that we can not do anything 
with scab with State laws. Dr. Salmon has done a great deal of good along that 
line. He has been made all kinds of sport of by some stock journals because he 
did not do it as they thought it ought to be done, but as a practical sheep man 
I must say, though he has made mistakes, he has done us a great deal of good. 
But he ought to be helped by some general law and not be left at the mercy of 
fault-finders and State laws. Maybe it is something tho Government can not do. 
Maybe the States will insist on meddling with it, as they do with some other 
things, but it is tho only hope I have. Our State laws on such questions do not 
amount to anything, and I hope the Government wall take hold of it. 

Q. I understand yon advocate giving the Federal Government more power?— 
A. Yes; absolute power over that kind of thing; also food and drug adulterations, 
and over all combinations of capital for the regulation of prices of products and 
transportation. Such control would do much to eliminate tho feeling from the 
farming classes that they are abused; that every man's hand is against them. It 
would help them to realize that their business is a business; that it is a profes¬ 
sion-one to be mastered, one to be thoroughly understood, and one to be proud 
of, sure in its returns when understood, and sure to be a failure when it is not 
understood. I think it would go a great ways also in getting rid of this feeling 
that they must bo sustained from the outside by favorable legislation,politics,etc. 

Q. Do fanners, as a rule, look very much to tariff for relief?—A. Many of them 
do, but I do not know as it would be legitimate to enter upon the tariff question 
here. I am a Republican, and I believe in a moderate tariff, but as a practical 
sheep man, 21 years in the business, I think if the word tariff had never been in 
existence our sheep industry would lie better off. At the same time many of our 
people believe that it is necessary to have a tariff put on wool liefore sheep will 
pay, and will come to me and offer $4. $3, or $6 for sheep with a tariff on that 
they would not pay $2 for if there were no tariff. There is so much feeling of 
this kind that they slaughter the flocks off every time the tariff is reduced and 
ruin the market for mutton, and then rush back into the business when a little 
tariff goes on, till they overdo it. In this way indirectly the tariff has l>een the 
cause of harm to us. ' . 

Q. Your complaint is in the change of the tariff and not in the tariff itself?—A. 
Yes. If we cguld have a moderate tariff and have it permanent it would help 
the sheep man, but fluctuating it is a detriment to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How can you say they overdo it when the production of 
wool in this country is still very far short of the domestic demand for wool?—A. 
We have to get rid of the body of the sheep ns well as the wool. If we could 
double up the amount of wool on each sheep, wo could still get around that all 
right; but we get only about 7 pounds of wool to 100 pounds of mutton, and when 
wo overdo it the 100 pounds of mutton feels it, and when that fails ns the 7 pounds 
of wool will not save us whatever its price. 

Q. Is not the market for mutton increasing?—A. Yes; we are getting better 
prices on the average, but every time the tariff goes off a little bit so many sheep 
are rushed on the market that mutton men are almost ruined. 

Q- Is not the moral of that situation to keep the tariff on, so the sheep will 
not be slaughtered?—A. Yes; if you will keep it on moderately and not get it so 
high a majority of the people won’t let us keep it on—and then give us a dose of 

fr ®6 trade. A moderate tariff seems to me the only safe tariff. 

Do you know about the decline of flocks during the free-wool tariff?—A. Uh, 
yes; our flocks went down enormously and our profits with them. We made 

668a-60 
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hardly anything during that time, for two reasons. If people who had sheep had 
not rushed them on the market and slumped the market, we would have been all 
right. When wool went down wo could stand that, but when the mutton mar¬ 
ket went down, too. and we could sell neither mutton nor wool we had to suffer 
unnecessarily. Rushing sheep into tbo market was what ruined it. 

Q. Since tno enactment of tho Dingley tariff there lias been some increase in 
the flicks lout here not?—A. Yes; a material increase. 

Q. And n fair prico for both mutton and wool?—A. A fair price for both up to 
now. Wool ii pretty heavy now to get rid of. It is fully 5 cents lower than a 
year ago with no change in tho tariff. 

Q. Do you know what makes it heavy now?—A. I think the holders depend too 
much on tho tariff, and enormous quantities of wool were bought at a higher flg- 
uro than the situation would warrant. They got this in expectation of getting 
big figures, but they could not hold it. They are now throwing it on the market 
and i i i i depressing prices. Then wo have increased our flocks some, and wool is 
lower all over tho world. 

Q. Di you know what the importations of wool were during the last fiscal 
year?—A. No. I do not; but they were a go id deal less than formerly. 

Q. D i yon know whether or not the conditions of which you speak in Dakota 
have arisen among tbo wool men throughout the Mississippi or trans-Mississippi 
region?—A. To sorno extent; lmt we can raise sheep so much more cheaply than 
you can in some places that I do not know that it would be a fair comparison for 
tho whole country. 

Q. I understand yon to say you were raised in New England?—A. Yes. 

Q. What pari?—A. I was raised in Kennebec County. Me., but did not grow 
up there, i n 11 know nothing about their agriculture or stock raising other than 
from what I have read. 


Q. You di not feel competent to speak concerning conditions of sheep hus¬ 
bandry in New England?—A. Not t i any extent. I am aware of some things 
transpiring there, but not from personal observation. I know they aro restock¬ 
ing some or the worn-out lands with sheep, and with success. 

Q. Is there much cattle raising in your part of South Dakota?—A. Yes; cattle 
are increasing rather faster than sheep. 

Q. Is that industry profitable?—A. It is profitable; more so than anything else, 
unless it be sheep. 

(j. Do you think tho farmers realize anything from the duty on hides?—A. 1 
think it helps them materially just now. 

Q. They would he loath to have it repealed, then?—A. I think they would, and 
there is not a sheep man in mv State but prefers to have the tariff on wool. It is 
the uncertainty of tho thing that hurts his business ho. 

Q. They think they get a better price on wool for the tariff?—A. They think so. 

Q. Do von think so?—A. I think we have had more money for the wool than 
we would have had without the tariff, but I am looking for the reaction which 
has always followed so certainly. I think tho agitation of the matter does us 
harm in the end, or in the long rnn rather. This same reaction comes to over¬ 
encouraged mill and factory building. 

Q. Do yon think there is danger of a reaction unless tho tariff is reduced?—A. 
No material one. There is going to be a little reaction,however, from overprices 
paid by speculators largely. They bought too much wool at too big a price, and 
held it, and are now shoving it on the market. Wool has fallen 4 to 5 cents a 
pound since a year ago, and in my judgment will go lower. 

Q. The testimony of wool experts given to this commission is to the effect that 
at the present rate of increase in the flocks it will still be more than 20 years 
before we shall grow the wool that we consume.—A. I believe it. 

Q. That being the case, would it not seem to yon that if the tariff question 
remained about as it is there would be a good steady price for wool?—A. Yes: 
there will not be any big prices. We will have to take lower prices than we have 
taken for the last 8 yea's, but if we could be assured of a steady tariff, we would 
not ask for anything better in the sheep business. It is the uncertainties which 
I refer to as the great drawback to ns, and which, it seems tome, nearly or quite 
offset all the advantages a tariff can bring us. 

Q. (By Mr, FARQCHAR.) What was the condition of the sheep business 7 or - 
years ago, when the tariff was changed, in Kansas and southern Nebraska and 
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thoroughly demoralized. , 

Q. Do you know anything about the prices paid in Kansas City then for sheep ■ , 
A. No; notin the market. I know something about what we got for ours Hhipije 
to Chicago. It was this rush and slump I referred to before as being the o» 
growth of a fluctuating tariff 
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Q. Do yon think a return of better times and the increase in your sheep rais¬ 
ing is equal to the normal increase that there would have been if there had been 
no change in the first wool tariff?—A. No; I think the tariff has helped the sheep 
man some. 

Q. Is it only the refrigerator oar in transportation that gives you the advantage 
of marketing your mutton at wider points than you did 10 years ago?—A. No. 

Q. Is there any means of curing or keeping mutton so that it will carry farther 
ana reach a market fresher than 10 or 12 years ago?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Will yon describe to the commission that feature of it, the advantage that 
mutton now has of reaching a farther market than a few years ago?—A. In the 
first place we have more rapid transist. Twelve years ago we could not get a 
sheep to Chicago as we can now. It took one-third more time than to-day from 
where I live. We have better facilities, better cars, better facilities across the 
ocean; and we are raising better sheep. We get them ready for the block now 
and they are taken, many of them, for export. Many sheep go from St. Paul for 
export where formerly we did not sell one. The refrigerator business that you spoke 
of is confined more to South American and Venezuelan and Australian flocks. It 
has seemed to us that if these refrigerator cars had not been invented our Ameri¬ 
can mutton would get across any way and wo could get better prices than we 
do now. 

Q. Ten or 12 years ago yon had nothing more than a local demand?—A. No. 

Q. Now you have a world demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there not an increased public taste for mutton?—A. W e feel that is one of 
the good results of free wool. Sheep were sold, in the blind rash out of sheep, so 
cheaply that everybody ate mutton. The public then acquired a taste for mutton 
and they can not get over it. It is about the only way free wool did help us. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) There is one further question I would ask. What 
remedy have you to suggest for this elevator combine that you speak of?—A. If I 
could, I would make it a crime to do that kind of buiness and make the punish¬ 
ment so quick and so severe that it would not be done a second time. 

Q. Alawof the State or of Congress?—A. Congresseverytime. As to State legis¬ 
latures, I have been a member of them two or three times, and I havo not a very 
high regard for what they can do. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Under what authority would you invoke the aid of 
Congress under the Constitution?—A. It is possible that we can not; but it seems 
as though we ought to be able to do it. If in any way you can get them to take 
their hands off and let us build our own elevators they can go on combining. If 
we could build our own elevators and run them, and have an equal show in ship¬ 
ping, I think we could regulate this combine business. 

Q. Will the railroads give you equal facilities with the line elevators?—A. We 
try to think they would. Shippers can give you more information on this than I 
can. They have always used me “ fair and square." 

Q. Could not your State railroad and warehouse commission be made effect¬ 
ive if there was properly executed a good law?—A. I think they might possibly. 

Q. Could your railroad commission do more than it is doing in giving you 
relief?—A. Possibly, and I think they have tried hard in a good many instances; 
but for some reason there is so much change in the laws, so many crooks and 
turns, so many deferred trials that we do hot get very quick action or very good 
results. 

Q. Is this complaint you speak of confined to your State?—A. Oh, no; that is 
the feeling all over—wherever they have control. 

Q. Do you find that condition in Minnesota?—A. Yes; excepting where they 
have grist mills, or local buyers, or other means with which to handle their own 
business. Wherever those conditions exist they do not feel it and do not say much 
about it. 

Q. Is there anything you have not touched upon?—A. I do not suppose it is pos¬ 
sible to help ns any in the line of enlarging the field of our experiment stations, 
making the distribution of the funds more elastic, or anything of that description? 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Now, that that subject is up, I would like to say that I 
do not quite understand the way the Secretary of Agriculture apportions that 
fund for experiment stations. Is it done according to the needs of the State?— 
A. It does not seem to be; but I do not quite understand myself what influences 
lum. My impression was, from what he said, that the laws regulating such mat¬ 
ters are so that he could not do differently; still, he said, that it would open up 
such a wide demand, should he change the ruling in such things, that he had to 
hold back on that account. I take It that a ruling lias long applied to these 
u ”^ s , which confines them to the single station. 

If the law is in the way we could recommend Congress to change the law?— 
A. Yes; I thought of that, of course, in connection with my suggestion; but I am 
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not positive of this—I am under the impression only that in some way the Secre¬ 
tary is hound in the matter. 

Q. Now, if there are any points or things which occur to you, not yet touched 
upon, affecting the general welfare and agriculture of the Northwest, with which 
you are personally acquainted, will you kindly go over them in your own way. 

In response to this invitation the witness made the following written statement: 

DECLINK IN VALUE OF LANDS EAST. 

First, our Western prairies were free from stones and stumps. For this reason, 
and because of business openings, the people got into the habit of coming west, 
and they can't stop. Again, all go west for less inducements than they will 
go east. This seems to be an instinct. The hop vine will not go around the pole 
from west to east, and can't be made to. Neither will men. The only race that 
ever tried it on a large scale is the Chinaman, and Uncle Sam stepped in and helped 
nature out. If the Chinaman had come from the east through Boston and New 
York, no one would have stopped him. Careless farming made many Eastern 
farms poor, and the young men preferred to go onto rich lands rather than making 
poor ones rich. But land will go higher east soon, and stay high. 

RURAL DELIVERY. 

Rural delivery is going to prove one of the greatest blessings and educators 
ever brought to the back-country farmer. Its value can not be overestimated. 
It not only helps to make more contented those already on the lands, but it ena¬ 
bles a most excellent class .from our towns and cities to make permanent homes 
in the country who would never think of doing so without regular mail. As an 
educator, and" as an inducement to make landed homes, the Government could 
well afford all it, costs. 

POSTAL SAVINGS. 

Next to rural delivery, for downright cost value to the common people nothing 
surpasses the possibilities of postal savings hanks. This means much more than 
the well-to-do can ever know. I have seen many a man working with me in lum¬ 
ber and other camps, on railroads and on large farms, who could not bo induced 
to save or lay up a dollar, because they knew of no safe way of keeping it in 
small amounts. I have urged not a few young men who were spending every 
cent they earned in " good times” to lay by a little of it, who promptly showed mo 
accounts with "busted'' banks, and swore they would not try again, and kept 
their word. Nothing could help the common wage-earner more than well-estab¬ 
lished postal savings banks. I believe this from what I have seen of it. 


FIGHT FOR THE FORESTS. 


In traveling extensively over the timber sections of the Northwest, particularly 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, as surveyor, lumberman, and rivorman, and 
later institute worker in the newer sections, I have been deeply impressed with 
the importance of doing something to preserve the young second-growth ever¬ 
greens. and as much as possible of the evergreen forests now standing. Only a 
few years ago there were whole counties of pine and hemlock at the head waters 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Under these dark, dense evergreens were 
deep mosses from 6 inches to a foot deep. I have seen snow and ice in this moss 
in densely shaded places as late as the middle of June. The snows melt slowly 
here, and it took months for them to ooze through the moss and deep-surface 
loams. Millions did not have to lie spent there to ward off floods far down the 


sends a winter's snow rushing into overflowing streams. 

By all means great parks of these evergreens, particularly at the heads of great 
rivers and on poor nonagncnltnral lands, should he preserved. Thousands spent 
this way by Congress will save millions later building dikes to save the country 
along the Lower Mississippi and then they can’t save it. Besides this stripping ot 
the great evergreen forests is showing desert conditions farther east from tiw 
mountains every year. On the banks of every lake and stream are proofs of this. 
The greatest, most blessed thing Congress can do for the nation to-day is 
quickly set aside immense parks at the Beads of all our great streams to once m ,)re 
hold the snow. It is a dangerous thing to throw nature out of balance. 
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OLEO. 

In my judgment, no very severe oleomargarine law can ever be enforced. It 
should be made however to sail under its own colors just as drugs and other foods 
should. Wo doubt if more stringent laws can ever be kept on the statutes. Many 
prefer oleo properly made, as it is it possible to have it much cleaner than butter, 
the milk for which has been drawn and cared for by every kind of a milker, from 
the cleanliest to a Comanche or a Zulu. It is hard to get clean milk in mixed 
countries. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, T). C'.. June u, mm. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. A. H. NAFTZGER, 

PreMent aiul General Manager Southern California Fruit K.reliange. 

The commission met at 11.02 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr. 
A. H. Naftzger was introduced as a witness, and. being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows: 

S . (By Mr. A. L. Hahkis.) You may state your full name, post-office address, 
your occupation.— A. A. H. Naftzger, Los Angeles, Cal. I am president and 
general manager of the Southern California Fruit Exchange. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position?—A. About 5 years. 

Q. How long have you been a resident of the State of California?—A. Sixteen 
years. 

Q. What field does the fruit exchange cover?—A. The Southern California 
Fruit Exchange is a cooperative organization of fruit growers, engaged in mar¬ 
keting the products of the orchards owned and controlled by its members. It 
handles or markets only oranges and lemons. I might say citrus fruits, to make 
the statement more accurate, because it includes grape fruit; but our business is 
particularly confined to oranges and lemons. 

Q. You might outline a little further your mode of operating.—A. The organi¬ 
zation is a voluntary association of citrus fruit growers solely for the purpose of 
marketing their products. It has nothing to do with growing, but confines itself 
to the purchase of necessary supplies for packing and to the business of slapping 
and selling. The business is wholly under the control of the growers themselves, 
and the fruit is marketed for all members alike on a level basis of cost, no profits 
arising to anybody connected with the organization except salaries to its employ¬ 
ees, and the better prices to be obtained for the growers. 

Q. You say it is a voluntary association. Do you mean by that it has not been 
incorporated?—A. It is incorporated; but the Southern California Fruit Exchange 
itself is a very limited corporation. It consists in fact of 11 members, all of whom 
are directors. These 11 directors are selected by what we term district exchanges, 
and having been nominated by these district exchanges, they are elected mem¬ 
bers of the board of directors, and that i nganization is purely a marketing agency 
for these local or district exchanges. In the various sections that grow citnis 
fruits extensively, we have organizations usually incorporated with a nominal 
capital stock.. In some instances they are incorporated under the cooperative 
law, but in most instances are regular statutory corporations. When I say the 
organization is voluntary, I mean that it is so organized that any member may 
withdraw. If he is a stockholder of course he can sell his stock, or, even without 
selling his stock, he may withdraw his fruit at some time during any year, usually 
at the close of the marketing season. He is bound in a contract to the organiza¬ 
tion to leave his fruit of any one season under the control of the organization to 
]>e marketed entirely under the direction and at the instance of the organization 
itself. In other words, he puts his fruit for the time being or for the season 
beyond his control. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The object of that?—A. The object primarily was to 
avoid the disasters of the commission system. Prior to the organization of the 
exchange, fruit was to a limited extent sold f. o. b. Califomia. either at the pack¬ 
ing house or at the orchards; but in a very large number of cases was consigned 
«> commission houses in various cities of the country to lie sold on commission 
tor account of the shipper. This proved disastrous to California citrus fruit 
growers, because of our very long distances from markets and the consequent 
contingencies that intervene in the way of decay and the impossibility of know- 
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ing modi of anything that was going on in the markets, etc. The organization 
was perfected for the purpose of taking out of the hands of the middlemen the 
marketing of the product, and to establish an independent system to take the 
place of the middlemen, under the absolute control of the growers themselves. 
This was done chiefly through the establishment of our own selling agencies in 
the chief markets of the country, where we sell our goods direct to the jobbing or 
wholesale trade. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you been able, since your organization, to 
avoid overproduction or gluts of certain markets?—A. Only to a limited extent. 
In proportion, of course, as we are able to control the product at that end of the 
line, we are able to regulate its distribution in the markets. But our association 
began with about 85 per cent of the crop and we now have 50 per cent. Of course, 
while there is 50 per cent beyond our control, we are not able absolutely or even 
approximately to control the distribution, although we are able very largely to 
regulate it. Being ourselves the heaviest shippers and being able to put a liberal 
supply at any time into any market, we can exercise a very powerful influence 
over the conditions in that market; and in proportion as we are getting a larger 
control of the product we are able more largely to control the fruit distribution. 

Q. Do you approach in any way the ordinary features of a trust?—A. No. In 
the first place, we do not attempt to control the production in any sense whatever. 
We have absolutely nothing to do with production. Our members have, of course, 
but as an organization we have nothing to do with the question of how many 
orchards shall be planted or where. In the next place, wo do not attempt to 
regulate prices—I mean to fix prices. We do attempt to regulate them to a certain 
extent incidentally. Our business is to try to get the best prices obtainable, but 
we do not attempt to arbitrarily fix prices. In fact, we have no f. o. b. California 
prices at all. Our goods are forwarded to our own agents in the different markets 
consigned to ourselves. We have our own offices in most of the important cities 
of the United States and we forward the goods to our own order. Upon arrival 
they are offered by our agent to the trade in the regular course of business and at 
the best price obtainable. 

Q. Do the distributers sell on commission or on salaries?—A. They are usually 
salaried men. In some auction markets we pay a commission liecanse that is the 
auction charge; but in almost all cases the salesmen are our salaried agents who 
have no other employment except for us. In a few instances we sell through 
brokers, where the market is not large enough to justify a salary and the conse¬ 
quent expenses of an agency. There we use the broker, allowing him the usual 
5 cents per box for selling; but that applies, I think, to only 3 or 4 markets in the 
United States. We have some twenty-odd salaried offices in the principal cities. 

Q. (By Representative Livisoston.) You have an organization?— A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I understand you to say you have your ageuts in all the principal 
cities?—A. Yes. 

Q. And still you say you are not a trust?—A. I endeavored to explain why I 
did not consider we were a trust. 

Q. Can the independent producer in California reach the markets of those cities 
where you have your agents in any other way except through you?—A, Yes. 

Q. How?—A. Through the commission man, and through his own agents if lie 
chooses to establish them. 

Q. Through his commission agent?—A. Yes; or consign his goods if he prefers. 

(,/. You would not recommend any man to raise fruit to sell through commis¬ 
sion houses?—A. I would not. 

Q. That is practically out of the way, then. Now. how can that independent 
producer reach the markets of Washington, say?—A. A number of them use their 
own brokers in the city of Washington. They may sell through them in carload.- 
by paying him the usual brokerage. I am not certain but 1 or 8 of them havi 
salaried men here. I can not say positively. 

Q. What advantage, then, have you over the independent producer? Wind 
arrangement have yon with the railroads between here and California?—A. Nuin 
other than anybody else can get. 

Q. I asked what arrangement you had.—A. None whatever, except to pay tin 
rate and make our shipments under the traffic arrangements established by tin 
carriers. 

J i. You get a rebate?—A. None whatever. We did at one period; so did every 
y else. 

Q. Who belongs to your association?—A. None but growers of citrus fruits 
oranges, lemons, and grape fruit. 

Q. It does not include vegetables?—A? No vegetables. No deciduous fruits; w 
dried fruits. Perhaps I ought to say that some of our agents do, under our du« 
tion, sell some dried fruit and some green fruits for other similar oooperativ' 
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associations of growers; but the business is not under our control in California. 
The fruit is sola through our agents, for which we make a charge. 

Q. Then, what advantage has your association in California?—A. The advan¬ 
tages that accrue to the producer are that we get our fruits sold at better average 
pnces, and sustain smaller losses than under the commission system. 

Q. Is that chiefly due to the fact that you have reliable agents in the towns?— 
A. Entirely so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman,) What portion of the traffic does your association 
covor?—A. About 50 per cent of the citrus fruits. 

Q. Is there any objection to other fruit growers joining your association?— 
A. None whatever. They join as rapidly as they conclude it is to their interest 
to do so, and they are steadily joining. 

Q. Do you encourage them joining?—A. We do. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) I do not understand how it is that with 
such an association back of you you get no reduction in freights. Have you made 
application?—A. Yes. When I tell you that theinitial carriers, the two railroads 
operating in California, divide the business between themselves and parcel it out 
to their connections you will perhaps understand why it is impossible for tis to 
obtain anything in the shape of a reduced rate. There was a time in the history 
of the California business when almost every commodity had its special privilege 
or rebate in some form. But under the existing order of things, by reason of the 
arrangements between the carriers, the rate is firm. 

Q. Can you charter a car?—A. No; we can load a car with its minimum load 
of 28,000 pounds and pay $1.25 per hundred for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I would like to know whether you consider the arrange¬ 
ment which now prevails, by which all shippers, great and small, receive exactly 
the same rates from the railroads, as more desirable than the old system under 
which rebates were given to different shippers?—A. I believe that a steady rate, 
one rate, is right. While I quite understand that an association as large as ours 
is very likely to get special benefits under shifting rates, I believe that in the 
interest of our industry, as well as of good morals, the steady rate is desirable. 

Q. You pay the same rate per carload that independent shippers would have to 
pay, and still' you have an advantage over them in that you avoid the commissions 
and make great savings on account of the system which you have?—A. Yes. 
There was another evil of the flexible rate. The rate was usually made, or the 
rebate usually obtained, through a private car line, several of which were oper¬ 
ating in that traffic. Speculators, whose sole hope of reward was in the rebate 
on the car, dipped into the traffic. They would go to the producer and obtain 
from him. or make with him, a contract for handling his crop on the best terms 
possible—the best to the shipper usually—and proceed to farm that crop out to the 
carriers solely for the benefit of the speculator or middleman. The producer was 
none the better off for that rebate, amt usually his crop was very jmorly handled. 
The whole thing was extremely demoralizing to the business. It put the business 
into the hands of people who really had no right to be there, and who were not 
prepared to handle the business properly. They were what we called pirates 
in the business. The establishment of a steady rate eliminates that feature and 
puts that class of speculators out of the business. I do not, of course, pretend to 
include all independent shippers in that category'. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spike of two railroads doing your carrying 
business. What two railroads?—A. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific are the two lines that operate as initial i arriers in southern 
California. . 

Q. Do the tame rates and same classification obtain on both roads?—A. Yes; 
the same rate. Wo have a (Hist age-stamp rate on onr goods—that is. the same 
rate prevails to all points east of the mountains on citrus fruits; not on other 
ulftSSGS 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your goods are classed at perishable and have to be 
expedited in transportation?—A. Yes. „ . , , , 

6. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What was the condition of your fruit industry 
before your organization?—A. The fruit was handled in a haphazard manner, 
largely through commission men. It was sent thonsaudsof miles away to ba sold, 
very largely fo • the account of tho giower, and the method resulted in disaster. 
Occasionally good prices were obtained, hut in very many cases the grower came 
out in debt; and that sometimes sti’l happens with the grower who enters into a 
contract with a commission firm. Tho grower, gnaiauteeing all cliavges, includ¬ 
ing the freight charge, frequently came out in debt, so that lie not only lost tue 
entile crop, but was obliged to pay something additional for the charges covering 
the transaction. It was to avoid contingencies of that kind that we formed this 
cooperative association. Values were depreciated. The fruit-growing industry 
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was in a very bad wav in every particular, although it was young and the product 
was very much less than it is at present. 

S . What is the condition of the industry now?—A. Tho industry is in a healthy 
sound condition. It has its fluctuations, like a business in any other perish¬ 
able product—all agricultural products for that matter—but is in a sound con¬ 
dition. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Does your association take into consideration the per¬ 
fection o'f the fruit or the development of special kinds of fruit?—A. No; not as 
an association. Of course, through the association every sort of information is 
given to the growers as to what is desirable in the markets, what classes of fruit, 
what character of package and this manner of handling, and all that sort of 
thing; and therefore to a certain extent influences are brought to bear on them 
to do good work. 

Q. How long has your organization been in existence?—A. We incorporated in 
1895. Previously we had nad a sort of compact among growers for a period 
of 2 years, during which time we operated in the manner known as selling f. o. b. 
California. At least we attempted to so operate, but with very poor success; and 
in 1895 incorporated our present corporation and established our own agencies to 
sell the fruit delivered, as we term it. 

Q. How long has the navel orange been developed?—A. The navel orange was 
first propagated in California in the early seventies, and the product has been 
increasing steadily ever since. None were marketed to speak of until the middle 
of the eighties. In 1884 and 1885 the business began practically to assume 
importance. 

Are you sufficiently familiar with the fruit to explain briefly the method by 
which that orange was developed?—A. No. Tho first trees were brought by the 
Department here from Bahia, I think, and sent to Riverside to be planted; and 
from that beginning the entire navel orange business has been developed. But 
the manner of its propagation, in the first instance, I am not familiar with. 

Q. Are there not now lieing carried on experiments to try to produce a lemon 
similar to the navel orange?—A. To a large extent our lemons produced in Cali¬ 
fornia are seedless, and that is the particular distinguishing characteristic of 
the navel orange. A very large proportion of our lemons are seedless. We also 
have other seedless oranges. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the capital stock of your exchange?— A 
Our exchange is organized with the nominal capital stork of 810.000. We have 
no capital stock paid up—no capital paid up except what we have in office furni¬ 
ture and fixtures in our different offices, amounting to a few thousand dollars. 
We have no reason to require any capital. We buy nothing except packing mate¬ 
rials for the local exchanges who pay for them on delivery. We buy for every¬ 
body in large quantities, but we have no use for capital. At the end of the month 
we call upon these local exchanges to pay in what we estimate will be necessary 
for the current expenses of the month, and those accounts are adjusted at the end 
of the season, so that all fruit is assessed alike for these expenses, and all at the 
cost of operating. 

Q. Is there another organization in the State of California that deals in prunes 
and raisins?—A. Yes; two of them. There is what is known as the Cured Fruit 
Association, which devotes itself chiefly to prunes, although I think they handle 
some dried peaches and other dried fruits. There is also what is known as the 
Raisin Growers' Association, which devotes itself entirely to raisins. Their organi¬ 
zations are cooperative, but they differ from ours. 

Q. Could you state to the commission the difference?—A. They differ in this 
particular, that they undertake to establish a price f. o. b. California for their 
products. It is an arbitrary price fixed by the association at which the product 
is to be sold. In other respects they are similar to ours—purely cooperative. 

Q. What was the condition of ttie prune trade and raisin trade previous to the 
organization of these two companies?—A. They were both in very bad condition, 
very bad indeed. 

Q. What is the condition of these industries at the present time?—A. Theraisin 
association, having operated some il years under its present form, has done a very 
good business. They are not without some troubles of their own, but have demon¬ 
strated that organization is a good thing. The prune association has had very 
great difficulty. They began their operation this last year, and the product was 
very large. There was also a large product in Oregon which they did not control, 
and rather a large quantity outside of the association, and the establishment of 
prices f. o. b. California enabled the outside holders to shade the association price 
and market their product, while the association held a very large proportion of 
its product. I think it is fair for me to say to the commission that I personally 
do not regard the attempt to fix an f. o. b. price as practicable, and I think it w 
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the source of the difficulties that both of those associations have had, it being our 
impression that we must market these products at whatever price the consumers 
will pay. We must find ont what that is and market the fruits anyway, if not 
at one price, at some other, and we can only do that by putting them into the 
market to be distributed through the distributing channels now in existence at 
the best price obtainable in competition with other products. 

Q. Has your association increased the average price of citrus fmits to the con¬ 
sumer?—A . I doubt whether the effect of our association has been at all to increase 
the price to the consumer. We did not organize with that end in view. We 
never contemplated that we should increase the price to the consumer, but our 
object wus to save the losses and lessen the expenses between ourselves and the 
consumer in the handling, and of course to create a wider distribution and con¬ 
sumption of the product. We are obliged, of course, from year to year, to sell 
our fruit at lower prices. With the increase of the product the level of prices 
goes lower from year to year. 

Q. (By Mr. Faeijufiar.) Have you any market for California fruits in the 
Asiatic countries?—A. Not to speak of. There is opening a limited market. 

Q. Have yon in any other of the coast States—Washington or Oregon—a market 
for your California fruit?—A. Yes: we market at all points in the United States 
and quite a quantity in Europe. 

Q. Do you find a market in Washington and Oregon?—A. Yes; we market 
quite a quantity of citrus fruits there. 

CJ. Have yon any prospects at all for Asiatic trade for your fruits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made an attempt to make a market in the Asiatic countries?—A. 
Yes: but citrus fruits not extensively. There are some efforts to make a market 
at Asiatic, points. The difficulty in operating there is the long sea voyage. Our 
fruits don't stand the long voyage as well as the Mediterranean fruits. 

tj>. Do you can any of your fruits?—A. There are vast quantities of canned 
fruits going to the Asiatic countries. I had reference more particularly to citrus 
fruits. 

Q. The whole market?—A. Yes; there is a large quantity of California fruits 
going to the Asiatic market. 

Q. During the Boer war have you found a market in South Africa for any of 
your canned fruits?—A. Without referring to the report of the State board of 
trade, 1 should not. be able to answer that question. 

Q. How extensive are your canneries in California? How much of the product 
do the canneries take up? The Asiatic trade in fruits, canned and otherwise?— 
A. The exports of fruits of all classes including canned fruits from Pacific coast 
liorts to foreign countries for the fiscal year ending June ltd. 1898, show an 
exportation of $1.??1,00(I worth, lmt 1 have not with me the figures showing to 
what countries these exports were made. I am, therefore, unable to say how 
extensive our Asaitic trade in fruits is. The total Pacific coast exports of all 
classes of merchandise to Asiatic countries for the fiscal year ending June 30.1898, 
was nearly $17,000,000. a gain of over 400 per cent in 5 years. 

About 10 per cent of our shipments of fruits out of the State are canned fruits. 
There are about 50,000 carloads per annum skipped out of tlie State of green citrus, 
dried and canned fruits, of which about 5.000 carloads are canned. It is impos¬ 
sible for mt> to say what proportion of the green product those canneries consume, 
as I am not an expert in canning, and I am, therefore, not able to say what the 


Q. Would the enlargement, in the establishment of your canneries also enlarge 
the possibilities of the marketing of canned instead of being dependent on the 
green fruit in market?—A. I should say they would; yes. 

Q. Is there any Australian market that you know of?—A. I think none except 
in canned and dried fruits. The transportation rates are against us. 

Q. One of the defects yon have in the Asiatic trade is the lack of tonnage trans¬ 
portation?—A. Well, we can get to Japan Find China, but we can’t get to the 
South Sea countries because the freight rate is against ns as compared with the 
freight rates from England. 

y. Do yon know whether there is any market for your goods, canned or other¬ 
wise, in Alaska?—A. Yes: there is quite au extensive market. A considerable 
quantity of our green fruits, especially citrus fruits, is shipped to Alaska. Of 
course it is not a large quantity, lmt there is a large canned and dried fruit busi¬ 
ness in Alaska. 

Q. Have you sufficient coastwise transportation for those markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You have a topical plan that you expect to follow. 
You may take up the topics soriatim and discuss them if yon wish, and the com¬ 
mission will ask questions as you go along.—A. The first item here is the peculiar 
conditions on the Pacific coast. We are large producers of cereals, but our chief 
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industry probably is not staples, after all. Ours is a senutropical country, and 
we produce so large a variety of fruits that the agricultural and even the horti¬ 
cultural conditions that prevail usually are not applicable to the Pacitic coast. 
The climatic conditions of the Pacific coast are such, as I have already noted, 
that we produce almost everything. I think I perhaps might say that commer¬ 
cially we produce practically everything except the purely tropical products, so 
that the conditions that apply as to labor, wages, and questions of that kind, 
including transportation to other portions of the United States, are not entirely 
applicable to ours. The Pacific coast, as you are, no doubt, aware, is not a man¬ 
ufacturing country. There is a considerable amount of manufacturing at certain 
points, as, for instance, in San Francisco, but the whole coast is dependent more 
upon its minerals, its agricultural and horticultural products, and lumbering than 
it is upon manufacturing. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchm an. ) Is the manufacturing industry retarded by lack of trans¬ 
portation facilities?—A. Yes. Perhaps I should say by the condition of the freight 
rates more than the lack of carrying facilities. 

Q. Then the fact that you have a comparatively limited amount of manufactur¬ 
ing on the coast is due to other causes than necessity for their existence?—A. Yes; 
because we are heavy importers. In proportion to our population we are per¬ 
haps as heavy importers as any country in the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it an even thing, the exchange of manufactured goods 
of other sections with your California products?—A. Only within the last 3 or 4 
years have our exports exceeded our imports. I think tiie last 1 or 2 years we 
have gained very materially, so that our exports have exceeded our imports li¬ 
nearly 50 per cent. Within the last ;i or 4 years that has been the case, the first 
time in the history of the Pacific coast. Now, i speak particularly of California 
as to the volume of the business, lmt 1 think the same remark would be applicable 
to the country north of us. 

Q. So, then, you arc not in any unenviable condition for lack of manufactures in 
your State?—A. No. Of course if we were in a situation to produce these things 
ourselves we would save a big freight bill. 

Q. All the grist would come to your mill, and nothing would go away?—A. 
Largely that would be offset because of the fact that considerable proportion of 
the raw material would have to be imported anyway, as we do not produce all 
the necessary raw materials. 

Now, as to fruit growing in particular; This industry lias grown in the past 
10 years to very large proportions, t think I can give you some figures on that. 
The fruit business, including the product of our vegetable farms and vineyards, 
has increased about 400 per cent, in lu years. We exported, as I think I said before, 
about 50,000 carloads of fruits during the year 1000. That was exclusive of about 
3,500 carloads of vegetables and probably 7.500 carloads of wines and brandies. 
These are rail shipments. The sea shipments of fruits and nuts amount to about 
3,000 carloads, with a small shipment of the other products that I have named, 
but comparatively light. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.). You spoke a moment, ago of the cereal industry not 
being developed so rapidly. Could yon state what the production is at the pres¬ 
ent time?—A. Yes, sir. The California wheat, crop in the year 1VK10 was a little 
over 973,000 tons. I am not sure that I have the other cereals excepting barley. 
The others are comparatively small. the wheat being the chief cereal. The exports 
of barley from California in 1900 were 212,000 tons. 

Q. (By Mr. PtiiLLtes.) You do not raise much corn?—A. Very little corn, so 
little as not to lie counted. 

Q. You do not consider your climate well adapted?—A. It is not; no, sir. We 
have our wet and dry season, and our dry season is the winter and spring when 
the wheat is growing. The summer is too dry for corn. There are no rains to 
make a corn crop. There are limited areas of moist lands in certain portions of 
the State that will produce corn. They are near enough to the water level to pro¬ 
duce it in limited quantities. The other portionsof the Pacific coast farther north 
produce quite a quantity of corn, because they have a longer rainy season. Oregon 
and Washington both produce a considerable quantity of corn, although it is not 
primarily an important product. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any grazing industry in California?—-'. 
Oh, yes; extensive. Our stock interests are quite large, including cattle ana 
sheep and horses. The wool product of the year 1900 was estimated at 27,500,M 
pounds. We also have somewhat extensive beet-sugar industries on the Pacific 
coast, Darticnlarly in California. I am not sure that there are any beet-sugar 
factories outside of California on the coopt except in the mountain country. 

Q. Can you give the volume of the product of beet sngar?— A, Yes. Hew 
sugar in 1900 was 30,000 tons; in the year before it was 42,000 tons. The crop 
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was nearly a failure last year in southern California where there are 2 large 
factories, Dy reason of the drought. The beets are grown in moist lands. 

Q. Does that mean refined sugar for the market?—A. Yes; refined sugar. 

Q. Is it a profitable industry?—A. I think it is regarded as profitable. The 
farmers who have been engaged in beet raising, I think, with the exception of 
the dry season, have had uniformly profitable results. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Can it compete with Hawaiian sugar?—A. It does. 

Q. Is your beet sugar pretty much for the home market, or do yon send it 
East?—A. A good deal is shipped ont. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Will you please state the firms operating in the 
beet-sugar business?—A. There are, I think, fl or 7 factories in California. There 
are the Chino and Oxnard establishments, both operated by the Oxnard com¬ 
pany; the Alamitos, owned by Senator W. A. Clark; the others, the Watsonville, 
Spreckels, Alvarado, and iierhaps Crockett are, I think, all owned by Spreckels. 

I am not positive of that, however. They are farther north and I am not so 
familiar with them. 

Q. Is there a sugar combination in your State?—A. Idonotknow; lam inclined 
to think there is, but I am not prepared to say advisedly that there is. 

Q. You spoke of nuts a moment ago. What is the extent of that industry?—A. 
About 700 carloads last year of about 12 tons to the carload. They are chiefly 
English walnuts, although there are some almonds. That industry is growing 
quite rapidly. The product is increasing; it is a very profitable one. 

The Witness. I have a topic here, “The cost of land,” following the suggestion, 

I think, in the topical plan your commission sent me. Probably nowhere else on 
the continent are the prices of land so variable or divergent as they are in Cali¬ 
fornia. They run from very low to very high. We have, of course, a vast area 
of mountain lands, broken and hilly, and also a large area of desert lands that are 
practically worthless and on vast areas of which there is no price whatever. From 
that, of course, it ranges up through the grazing lands to the highest priced fruit 
lands. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can there be sufficient water obtained to irrigate those 
arid lands to any considerable extent?—A. Yes; I should say that there can be. 
By extensive dams and reserviors large portions of them ran be irrigated, but 
probably never anything like all of the land or even approximately all of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where is the title of this mountainous land and 
hilly land?—A. Much of it is in the Government of the United States, some of it 
is railroad land, and some of it school land, two sections in a township being school 
land. The Southern Pacific Company owns large bodies of land in these deserts 
and mountains, included in the grant made to promote the building of the road; 
but the larger proportion of it, I should say, is Government land. Then there 
are some regions that are covered by Mexican grants which are now in private 
ownership. Somewliat extensive these are, amounting in some cases to very large 
districts. Then there are some other very large estates. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they pay any considerable tax on these large estates, 
mountain and desert?—A. The desert lands are valued at a very low rate, 
extremely low, although I think they are usually taxed in proportion to their 
value with other property. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) These large holdings are under the Mexican grants 
to this Government?—A. Yes: distinctly. Those are being cut up to a consider¬ 
able extent. Especially where there is water to irrigate them or water obtainable, 
they are being put into diversified fanning, fruit raising, etc., to a considerable 
extent. Very large areas of these grants, however, are grazing lands. They 
were originally granted about a pool or a spring, or a stream of water, and the 
prayer for the grant was to cover so many leagues in this direction and to “ a 
stone"or “a tree” in the other direction and, of course, they swept over the 
country and took in grazing districts as well as watered lands. Those that 
have water possible for use for irrigation are generally used for that purpose. 

Q. Are these land grants an inheritance on the part of the United States from 
Mexico?— A. I think entirely so; I so understand. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You say these Mexican claims are being gradually 
broken up, you think?—A. Yes; where there are waters for use for irrigation they 
are being broken up. 

Q. Are the owners of these Mexican reservations residential owners or are they 
nonresidents?—A. Oh, they are seldom residents upon the lands. These large 
grants are usually held by San Francisco people who do not live on them. 

Q. Is it a fact that some of these large grants are really hypothecated to rich 
California people?—A. Oh, yes, oh, yes; they are largely owned now by people 
who have acquired them by foreclosure and other cheap methods, even cheaper 
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than that in some instances. The original holders being Mexicans were improvi¬ 
dent and really squandered them for riotous living; that is about the way of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) You did not state in dollars and cents the value of 
the land.—A. Grazing lands are worth from, say, $2.50 to $10 per acre. Lands 
upon which cereals can be grown are worth from $15 to $50 per acre. Fruit lands 
with water are worth $100 to $400 per acre, dependent on the extent and reliabil¬ 
ity of the water system and supply, and upon the nearness to markets, quality of 
the soil, character of the fruit they will produce, freedom from frost, and things 
of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do yon g*ow any other crop on the ground beneath 
the fruit trees in the orchard?—A. Not to any extent; no. 

Q. (By Mr. F arquiiar.) Where is your best fruit-growing section in Cali¬ 
fornia?—A. That depends on the kind of fruit grown. For instance, probably 
about the best prune section is the Santa Clara Valley, which runs southward from 
San Francisco m the region of San Jose. The best raisin district is in the upper San 
Joaquin Valley about Fresno. The best pear district is on the Sacramento River, 
between Sacramento and the bay. The best orange and lemon district is south of 
the Tehachapi Mountains in the southern tier of counties. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In the vicinity of Los Angeles?—A. Yes; but the inte¬ 
rior valleys back from the seacoast are really the better districts for citrus fruits. 
There they are freer from the scale and the effects of sea moisture. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquar.) What effect has the California fog upon your fruit 
growing?—A. It has the effect on the citrus fruits of ] iroducing a scale, particularly 
a black Beale, a smut which, although it. is a fungus, flourishes particularly in 
damp weather and in foggy periods. It propagates very rapidly. When the hot 
summer comes on it almost, entirely clears itself. Then, again, it is found that 
the citrus frnits grown in the interior valleys are somewhat more firm in their 
keeping qualities; that is, will carry long distances with greater safety. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you state the fruit-gathering season?— A. The 
deciduous fruit is gathered from May to October. They are now beginning 
actively the green-fruit shipments out of California. The cherries are gone, and 
peaches, apricots, and plums are now coming forward, particularly the peaches 
and apricots. The plums and pears and grapes follow right on, the peaches con¬ 
tinuing, of course, through to September. The drying of the same class of fruits 
is going on at the same time. The raisins are cured in September and October. 
They are made out of the same class or, at least, one of the varieties of grapes 
which are shipped to market in the green state, although that particular variety 
is in a rather limited quantity used in the market. The citrus frnits are shipped 
from November to July chiefly, although some oranges are shipped every month. 
The lemons are shipped continuously, but chiefly from the 1st of June to the 1st 
of November. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon been troubled with insect pests?—A. 
Yes; we have had a good deal of trouble. First we had the cottony cushion scale; 
afterwards the red scaly, and then this black scale. The black scale is, however, 
less detrimental to the orange trees than the others. Those are the pests that 
particularly affect the citrus fruit trees. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the one they call the San Jose scale?— A. That 
affects the pears, peaches, plums, and prunes, and that class of fruits. I am not 
familiar with the San Jose scale particularly, as we are not, annoyed with it in 
southern California. The others affect our citrus fruits. But we have almost or 
to a large extent gotten rid of the cottony cushion scale, it having been destroyed 
by the Australian lady bug, which was imported and propagated in California. 
The only satisfactory protection so far against the red scale is fumigation. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are oranges and lemons grown in the same orchard?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. No effect from one on the other?—A. None whatever; lemons are slightly 
more sensitive to cold than oranges, and consequently the aim is to put the lemons 
on the ground that is as nearly as possible immune from frost. The tree is a lit¬ 
tle more tender and the fruit a little more sensitive than oranges. 

Q. How near the ripened condition is the fruit when picked?—A. Oranges are 
entirely ripe—that is, except at the beginning of the season we ship some fruit for 
the holidays that is not ripe, when they Himply have some color on them. The 
demand for the fruit causes it to he sent forward. But from, say, the end of Jan¬ 
uary on, the fruit is ripe, all,of it in perfect condition. Lemons are sent forward 
regardless of color. They are not presumed to tie colored. They are presumed 
tolook green when they are picked. They are picked when they are of proisr 
size and are cured to a certain extent beftre shipment—that is, they are sweated 
diown in a cool place. The green frnits, such as apricots, pears, and prunes, and 
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that class of fruits, must bo picked in a rather immature state. They are not at 
their best when picked—that is, if for long shipment. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) Is the Agricultural Department giving you any valu¬ 
able aid looking toward the extermination of the scales?—A. Yes; the Depart- 
xnent has rendered ns assistance, although the chief work has been done by our 
own horticultural commissions established by the State. We have sent men 
abroad to study the pest destroyers of almost all fruit-growing countries. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) Is your State law ample for the commission?—A. 
Yes; we have a very effective State law on the subject of pests and the power of 
the State to subdue them. 

One more word on this question of irrigation. For the growing of citrus fruits 
irrigation is absolutely indispensable; consequently the question of water and of 
an irrigation system is of very great importance to that industry. The water 
itself is the chuff element of cost, the land being of small value without the water. 
Of course the land and water together are of very considerable value. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Can you state also whether the irrigating is done 
by private corporations or by the public?—A. It is done almost entirely bv pri¬ 
vate corporations and individuals. 

Q. How do they obtain their right to the water?—A. Chiefly by appropriation. 
Under the riparian law, the general riparian law with the modifications that are 
made by the States, the individual who finds a water source or a stream, or has 
lands upon which ho can take it for irrigation, appropriates so much as he may 
think he reouires for his land, and if he proceeds to distribute it and use it, will 
hold so much as he uses against adverse claimants. It is, in other words, a prior 
appropriation. 

Q. Does that right, then, run with the land?—A. Yes, in some cases. Of course, 
waters are developed by artesian wells, and the water is sold to individuals and 
becomes, in some cases, an easement upon the land. Sometimes the lands are 
sold with the easement running with them. Sometimes they are sold separately. 
It is a matter in cases of that kind largely of contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are artesian wells where the water is impregnated 
with minerals beneficial or otherwise to the land?—A. The water is seldom detri¬ 
mental to the soil. Of course, if it should bo salty it will not do for irrigation; 
or if they are strongly impregnated with alkali it is not suitable. But that is sel¬ 
dom the case with artesian water. It is true frequently of surface waters, but 
true very seldom of the artesian water or the deep waters. They are suitable 
usually for all crop growing, as well as for domestic purposes. 

Q. Are artesian waters being used for irrigating large tracts of land?—A. Yes; 
there are some quite extensive artesian belts where the water is obtained, where 
there are flowing wells of large extent. Of course, there is a vast amount of 
pumping done also. Where the water is abundant below and will not rise to the 
surface powerful pumps are employed. I think it was estimated that within the 
last 2 years more than iJO.OOt) inches, miners’ inches, of water were developed in 
southern California bv pumping. That, of course, would irrigate a large area. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If the Government should inaugurate a general 
plan of irrigation, would that interfere with the riparian rights already obtained?— 
A. I hardly think so. because the Government's undertakings would probably be 
in undeveloped sections and would be more probably in the nature of Btorage by 
reservoirs, dams, etc., because the larger proportion of the streams that could be 
used by individuals or private corporations are already appropriated, although 
that is not in every instance the case. I hardly think there would be any mate¬ 
rial conflict,anywhere. 

Q. Now you may proceed.—A. The lalior conditions in California, like the 
other conditions I have mentioned, are rather peculiar. The crops are coming at 
all seasons. There is practically no season when the fruit, harvesting or the grain 
harvesting, one or both, are not going forward. Until recently we have had an 
ample labor supply. A considerable portion of that, of course, is made up of 
Chinese and Japanese labor employed chiefly in agricultural pursuits of every 
kind, in fruit gathering and packing. More recently we have had a shortage of 
labor, The wages are variable, according to the character of the work. Fruit 
packing is, to a certain extent, skilled—that is, it requires skilled labor. In order 
to put up fruit in the best shape and in merchantable condition it requires some 
skill. This work is largely done by girls and women during the fruit-packing 
season. The farm labor is’chiefly by Mexicans and white men. 

Q- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the Chinese and Japanese getting into the indus¬ 
try"'—A, Only to a limited extent in general farming. They are getting into the 
fruit growing. 

Q. I mean into the fruit growing.—A. Yes: into the fruit growing, esjiecially 
into the deciduons fruit-growing business and the making of dried fruits. They 
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are not engaged to any extent to speak of in the citrus fruit growing. In central 
and northern California they are tenants of very considerable tracts, of a verv 
considerable number of farms and fruit orchards. 

q. s ow are they rieml as tarn laborers ana landowners?—A. For fruit grow¬ 
ing they are regarded, I think, generally with favor, due in part, I suspect, to the 
fact that there Ts but little difficulty in obtaining help of that class, and it is very 
difficult to obtain any other. The man who has a large fruit ranch, as we call 
the farms in California, is not obliged when he wants Chinese help to go and hunt 
men around the street comers and pick them up one by one. He goes to a Chi¬ 
nese labor bureau, or to one of the Six Companies usually, and hires the number 
of men he wants for a given time and period; that is, to begin with a given date 
and to continue for so long as he may require. 

9 . They show an aptitude in this work?—A. Decidedly. They are the best 
fruit packers we have. Fruit growers in central California tell me it would be 
practically impossible for them to harvest their fruit crops without the China¬ 
man. They can not find other people that will properly do the work. 

Q. How do the fruit growers of California view the Chinese exclusion act?— 
A. I think they are generally in favor of the law as it stands. 

Q. Would they be in favor of a continuance of it at the time of the expira¬ 
tion?—A. I think so. Under the present condition of things, I think it is regarded 
as in the nature of a safety valve. 

Q. Do you believe the Chinese and the Japanese would ever be treated on a social 
equality?—A. Never. They show no inclination, so far as I have ever observed, 
to desire to be. 

Q. They would always bo viewed as inferiors socially by the people of Cali¬ 
fornia?—A. They are not regarded differently from the Indians or Mexicans of 
that country in that particular. They have no social status whatever. 

<^. Regardless of their value in your industry at the present time, do you 
believe that it is desirable to our civilization that they should come into this 
country?—A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who receives the pay when these Chinamen are 
employed?—A. Usually the head man—either the party or the bureau that con¬ 
tracted for their employment or the foreman that they send out. When they go 
out in squads there is usually some fellow that is the foreman, and he probably 
gets the pay. Of course, there are many cases in which Chinamen are employed 
as domestics or employed singly about farms, and they are hired separately. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Where they are engaged in that wholesale way und 
one man is paid the wages for all, do you consider they are in a condition of 
practical slavery?—A. I do not think so. I think it is a purely voluntary arrange 
ment among themselves. I do not. pretend to know how that is, of course, but 1 
do know that the Chinamen so engaged always have money at night or on Satnr 
day to gamble all the night or all Sunday with. They are great gamblers, and 
they all have money. 

Q, Can you say anything about the diet and the cost of living as farm labor¬ 
ers?—A. It is extremely cheap. They live usually for the most part on rice. 
When they go into the city, of course, they are meat eaters and fisn eaters, and 
particularly pork eaters; but when they are out engaged in contract work or 
ranch work they invariably feed themselves, and usually rice is the chief article 
of diet. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know of any Chinese companies there that 
hire gangs of men and work them?—A. Yes; that is exactly what I have men¬ 
tioned. The Six Companies are always prepared to contract for any number of 
men. 

Q. In California, your first opposition to the Chinese was ]>oHtical, was it not?- 
A. I think it was. 

Q. What is the present frame of mind in California with respect to this Chinese 
labor?—A. I think there is comparatively little friction there at present. I think, 
for the most part, the fruit growers, packers, canners, and people engaged in vari¬ 
ous other lines, regard the Chinese as almost a necessity, because of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of other labor and the indisposition of other people to labor. I have been 
told by canners that it would be impossible for them to run their canneries with¬ 
out Chinamen, under the existing order of things; they would be harassed contin¬ 
ually by strikes and shortage of labor that would make it impossible to get the 
work done. The people of California like to have it easy; thoy are not fond of 
more work than is necessary, I do not mean by that that fanners, ranchers, an" 
fruit growers are not workers, because thoy &re. I mean the class that usually w 
found to do odd jobs, are unwilling to dojnuch of anything in that country. 

Q. If the question could be put to the people of California in a body, do y ,m 
think they would vote for or against the extension of the Chinese exclusion act?— 
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A. I think they would be for the extension. I do not believe the people of Cali¬ 
fornia or the Pacific coast have any desire for an increase of the Chinese popula¬ 
tion. I think the voto would be decidedly in favor of the continuance or the 
exclusion act. They have no disposition, however, to force ont of the country 
those that are there. They are a peaceable people; they are very seldom disturb¬ 
ers of public order. 

Q. Have those that have been some time in California ever taken up the form 
of the family and become permanent settlers?—A. In a few instances only, and 
they are confined entirely to the cities. The Chinamen that are scattered over the 
country, in many cases, have become owners of fruit ranches themselves, and are 
industrious and frugal; but they live alone in a crude manner with no family rela¬ 
tions whatever. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have the people of California any dread of leprosy or 
the bubonic plague and like diseases from these Oriental people?—A. I think not. 
Thero is some littlo dread in San Francisco, it is true, but outside of that city 
there is practically no fear of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. Harris.) What is the average wage that Chinamen demand?— 
A. About $1.25 a day for work in fruit growing and packing and like work. 
Sometimes the work is done by the package, but, as a rule, the wage is about $1.25 
a day, when the white man's wages would lie $1.50 to $1.75. That is about the 
relative wage, but wages have recently advanced, and I am unable to say what 
they pay the Chinamen now. We have to pay other common laborers for fruit 
picking and things of that kind $1.75 a day. 

Q. With or without board?—A. Without board when it, is by the day. By the 
month, the year round, we pay from $25 to $40 for farm and ranch laborers. We 
call an orchard a ranch. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say you pay the Chinamen on an average $1.25 a 
day. Will he live on as little as 25 cents a day?—A. I think so. 

Q. So that he will have a saving of $1 out. of his wages?—A. I would say a China¬ 
man has $1 saving out of his $1.25. 

Q. Can an American supporting a family compete with such labor at all?—A. 
Hardly; although, as I say. the American gets more wages. The American will 
get about $1.50 to $1.75 to the Chinaman's $1.25. When these contracts are made 
for large numbers of Chinamen on certain classes of improvements, I think they 
get them as low as $1 a day. Chinese domestics get from $1 to $1.25 a day, cooks 
and those doing general domestic wo’-k getting from $30 to $35 and as high as $40 
a month. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Arc these Chinamen employed by railroads?—A. 
The Chinamen do more or less contract work. Then they are. in some instances, 
section men on the railroads. They are employed in no other capacity, so far as I 
know, except as cleaners or something like that. They use more Mexicans for 
railroad section work. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) As domestic workers do you mean they do the general 
housework that would be done elsewhere by female labor?—A. Yes. 

Is that ageneral thing in California?—A. I should hardly say general, although 
it is very common. Many people prefer the Chinamen as domestics, because as 
a rule the Chinaman will do more than any woman, and bo does not object to any 
part of tho work. He is usually faithful, and seldom cares to run about much. 
With many people he is really a rather desirable domestic. 

Cj. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have yon anything else in mind?—A. The matter 
of transportation and the freight rate are very important to us. It is a very long 
distance that our products must, be transported, and over a country that produces 
no local traffic, and over mountain ranges where railroads are expensive to oper¬ 
ate. Onr products must find a market by going long distances, and as the bulk 
of them must be shipped by rail (although we have an extensive sea coast), the 
freight rate is a very Important factor. It is a very important factor to ns in both 
directions, because much that we consume must he hauled over these same moun¬ 
tains and deserts. 

We have experienced to a certain extent an insufficiency of transportation 
facilities that has been particularly marked in tlie last 2 years. Last summer the 
green-fruit shippers wore unable to market all of tlieir product for want of trans¬ 
portation. We have been unable this year to market all onr oranges. The rail¬ 
road people themselves have given me the estimate that we lost 3,000 carloads of 
oranges for want of transportation facilities. I am myself gathering statistics 
on the question, but have not yet completed them, lgive those figures as the 
estimate of the railroads. , _ , . 

Q- (By Mr.'P hillips.) Did you lose any at the place of loading?—A. We lost 
some at the packing houses, and thousands of cars probably fell on the ground in 
tho orchards, and could not be shipped at all. 
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Q. When the fruit is delivered do you generally got prompt shipment of j*?_ 
A. Not by any tod of means prompt shipment, ana in some instances none, 
some instances the fmit was packed in the boxes ready for shipment, and in son, 
cases it was repacked, and in other cases it was thrown away entirely, 

Q. Had you no redress for that loss?—A. We are not certain of that. Wo are 
trying to figure that problem out right now to see whether we have or not. The 
conditions grew out of several circumstances. The particular difficulty this veir 
was a shortage of motive power, and inability to haul the fruit. We ought to 
have out of southern California, from the middle of January to the 1st of May 
an average of about 200 carloads per day going out. The railroads were entirely 
unable to haul that quantity. They hauled an average of about 150 cars per 
during a portion of that tune, and some of the time fell down to an average of 
about 120 cam. A part of that difficulty at least was apparently due, or was m 
claimed by the Santa Fe railroad, to u coal strike on their line. I am willing 
to concede that that was to a certain extent a correct, explanation, but it did not 
account for the condition entirely, as file road was short of engines to haul the 
trains, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the railroads making an effort to supply this 
deficiency?—A. Yes; I think they are, I recently had an interview with the 
presidents of both the roads—President Hayes, of the Southern Pacific, and 
President Ripley, of the Santa Fe. and they both assured me that we should 
experience no more difficulties of that kind; that they would make ample, pro¬ 
vision for tho transportation of our product. I may say, however, that we have 
had sumo previous trouble and have had some good promises in the past; but I 
am inclined to think that in this instance they will make a vigorous effort to pro¬ 
vide the necessary engines. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Part of the difficulty, yon say, was a strike on the 
Santa Fe system. Did they also inform you that if was partly due to the general 
prosperity of the country which taxed their transportation facilities?— A. Yes; 
they said that was the state of the case, which I have no doubt was true, although 
we are not prepared to admit that as a very satisfactory apology, because they 
had ample notice that this crop would he presented to be moved. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Was there any better paying freight than the fruit, 
crop?—A. Most of the other classes are hauled at a much less rate, and some of 
them on equally good time. Of course, they claim that our fruit has to be hauled 
on expedited trains, and consequently is very expensive to transport. But one of 
the difficulties we experienced this year was that they were not able to haul it, on 
any expedited service. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How long does it take to get a carload of fruit from 
California to Now York?—A. Ordinarily in previous years it would take about 
12 days. This year it took as high as 20 days and 25 days, and much of the fruit 
arrived rotten. 

y. Do you think that delay was purposely done?—A. No: I do uot think it wits 
purposely done, but I think a measure of it was due to indifference. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What kind of cars arc mainly used in (he transports 
tion of your fruit?—A. Refrigerator ears entirely. That is one of the factors ii 
this problem. These refrigerator cars are under private ownership and aveoper 
ated under contracts with the carriers. The initial carriers have entered inti 
these contracts with the private car lines, and the carriers get the cars at practi 
cally no cost to themselves, in lieu of which the car lines are permitted to maki 
a refrigeration tariff that is excessive and the carriers collect it. for them onto 
the shipper. It is proper to say that wo attacked this condition of things befop 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and we have a case pending there now fo 
decision. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have you been able to discover any identity of inter 
est in the ownership of the railroads and of the car company?—A. I can not sa 
that I have. 

Q. (By Mr. F arc, char.) Do you know what length of time these contract 
last?—A. The contracts expire in the autumn of 1902. and we have the promise r 
the railroad management that they will not lie renewed. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many refrigerator car companies have yon? 

A. During the life of the present contracts there have been 1); the Santa l‘ 
refrigerator line, which is more or less under cover of the Santa Fe Radios 
itself, they owning a part of the cars and leasing part of them; the C. F. X. n 
line, which was owned by Edwin T. Earle, who wus also the head of the Ear 
Fmit Company operating in the fruit business; then the Armour car lines, know 
as the Fruit Growers’ Express, the cars belonging to Armour & Co. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) WbutdoesC. F, X. mean?— A. California Fruit Exprcs 
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Q- x -- —t ngaerstond these refrigerator cars are used to 

carry Wi fruits and meats?-A, No. They are operated in the fruit and vege¬ 
table business exclusively. 6 

Q. Then they must return empty?-A. They return to a certain extent empty. 
They hold them for west-bound freight, and up to last year very few of them 
went west empty. Then we had a scarcity of cars, because they held them for 
west-bound loads, but this year a good many have gone West empty. However 
the freight business west bound, especially since the Spanish war, lias been very 
large, so there has been some class of freight almost all the time to load a very 
large percentage of these cars with when west bound. 

S Whereupon the commission took a recess at 1 o’clock until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

■ (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to your Japanese 
labor, its efficiency and desirability?—A. I think the Japanese labor is in less favor 
for common work than the Chinese. The Japanese want the light jobs, and the 
house places, and things like that, although some of them <lo the other work, such 
as fruit picking and packing. There are fewer of them with us, of course. They 
are classed much the same as the Chinese. Thev want to live in a little better 
style, and they are more particular about the .class of work they do. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do the Japanese adopt American habits more than the 
Chinese?—A. Yes; more than the Chinaman. 

Q. American dress?—A. Oh, yes; many of the Chinamen do that, many of them, 
except that of course, they are distinguised for their cues; they double it up under 
their hats, but many of them wear American clothes. 

Q. The Japanese discard them generally?—A. Yes. The Japanese dress exactly 
like Americans, and their habits are about the same. 

Q. Is there any appreciable number of Japanese or Chinese born in this coun¬ 
try? They have been here long enough for that, have they not?—A. I should say- 
the number of births is comparatively small. In Sail Francisco and in Los 
Angeles there are a few Chinese women, and they bear children, but the number 
is not increasing at all rapidly. Outside of Sah Francisco there is not a large 
number of them. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the Mexicans desirable?—A. No; the Mexicans 
don't want to work at all, and they will not work so long as there is a little of 
anything in the house to eat, or their stomachs are full; that is the rule. I do not 
mean to say there are no exceptions to that, but the Mexican is chronically indo¬ 
lent and indifferent. I speak now of the Mexican pure and simple. I do not 
speak of the Spaniard, because he is a somewhat different type. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Please give ns something more concerning the refrig¬ 
erator cars and the use of them under contract between the railroads and the car 
companies?—A. Under those contracts, as I said, the refrigerator lines agreed to 
furnish to these initial carriers a certain number of cars, and a certain additional 
number if called upon to do so. The initial carriers pay nothing for those cars 
for carrying the deciduous fruits, the green fruits as we call them; they pay noth¬ 
ing in the way of rentals or mileage. The car companies maintain the cars, keep 
up repairs, pay insurance and taxes, and get no mileage until the ears reach the 
terminal of the Southern Pacific or a corresponding point on the Santa Fe. In 
the citrus-fruit traffic they get three-quarters of a cent per mile, which is the 
usual refrigerator mileage, one way, to these same points. Of course after leav¬ 
ing those points or getting on to connecting lines, they have the usual rate of 
mileage. I think I said that the refrigerator companies must have their com¬ 
pensation somewhere, and they get it out of an excessive refrigerator tariff, 
which the initial carriers collect as a part of the expense bill and pay over to the 
refrigerator companies. 

9- (By Mr. Kennedy.) Can you say how often a car should be rerefrigerated in 
jfotog from Los Angeles to New York iu a 12 days' trip?—A. Say it is going by 
the Southern Pacific, it would first bo refrigerated at Los Angeles, again at 
fruckeeor Boca, up on the mountains; at Ogden, and once between Ogden and 
Chicago, according to the line it went over, or at or near Chicago, ana possibly 
once between Chicago and New York—not certainly—it depends upon the amount 
M ice that is in the bunkers at Chicago. 

, se- (By Mr. Litchman.) Andsomewhat, I suppose, upon the weather?—A. Yes; 
* good deal on the weather. If it is comparatively cool weather one or two of 

these icings may be left ont. , 

L w '-' au yon give the expense of refrigerating a car?—A. For 3 yeara, I think, 
wo operated cars for our own benefit —leased them—and I had charge of the oper- 
fmng for the benefit of onr organization. It enabled us in that particular to com¬ 
pete on a level basis with the Earle Frnit Company, which had a car line, and 
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with another frnit company, which was understood to have the benefit of 
Armour’s line. We found that the average cost of refrigeration in our business 
was about $46 per car. 

Q. From California to New York?—A. To destination. The Chicago rate is $75 
per car. We found on that $75 rate it cost about $46 per car; on the $90 rate 
1 think it cost about $50 per oar to refrigerate; the balance was profit. 

The deciduous fruit, or the summer fruit, costs more. The weather being hot¬ 
ter more frequent refrigeration is required; and the rates are much higher than 
on citrus fruits. As it now stands the refrigerator rate, the maximum rate, to 
Boston is $95. 

Q. I do not quite understand what that $95 covers?—A. The $95 rate covers 
Boston, Hartford, Portland, Me., Providence, St. Johns, Quebec, and all New 
England points. 

Q. Well, you say $95 for what?—A. For the refrigeration—for the icing of the 
car. Formerly the rate to these points the refrigerator tariff was $90, and on 
that $90 rate, as I now recall, our cost of operating was about $50 per car, leaving 
the balance profit. 

Q. Will yon go one step farther in that same connection and tell what the 
freight rate per car was to the same point?—A. The freight rate to the same 
point per car is approximately $325. It is $1.25 a hundred on a minimum of 
26.000 pounds. Of course, if we put more than 26,000 pounds of fruit in a car it 
is $1.25 on the additional, but the 26,000 pounds will make $825 and odd cents, I 
believe. 


Q. That is to say, it costs you $325 even if you do not fill the car?—A. Oh, yes; 
we can't get it at less than the minimum charge, no matter what we put in. If 
we only put in 20,000 pounds we must pay on 26,000. I will say something of the 
minimum a little later. 

This refrigerator tariff which these car companies make and which the carriers 
enforce is graduated. The first rate covers Denver, Leadville, Ogden, Portland, 
Oregon, Pueblo, and Salt Lake—that is, a $50 rate, and it then is increased up to 
the maximum of $95, covering the New England territory. The territory we are 
in now takes the $90 rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is not Salt Lake less than half the distance from Lus 
Angeles that Portland is?—A. Portland is in the $50 rate. 

Q. Why should both be in the $50 rate. Salt Lake being a less distance from 
Los Angeles?—A. The distance is about the same for transportation. You see 
from Sacramento it is about 700 miles to Portland and it is about the same dis¬ 
tance to Salt Lake. 

Q. Well, it is 300 miles at least farther to Pueblo. Pueblo is 300 miles farthoi 
away.—A. Yes; Pueblo is 5(H) miles farther, but they cover territory which they 
consider practically the same expense to them. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). It is a sort of application of the zone system, is it?— 
A. Yes; they district the country. Both President Hayes and President Riple; 
have said to me within a few weeks that they considered the rate excessive am 
that steps would be taken to reduce it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Does that mean they are going to put on refrigerator 
of their own?—A. They did not say so, although that I lielieve to be the policy o 
the Santa Fe. They own now a good many hundred refrigerator cars. Tli 
Southern Pacific owns none, and the Southern Pacific is getting its eqnipmen 
much cheaper than it could own it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You have already said that these refrigerator car 
have not to any great extent been used for return freight. There is no objectio 
to such use if the proper selection of freight is made, is there?—A. Not at al 
They do use them. They use them as much as they can, and somebody in tli 


Santa Fe operating department told me a few days ago—I think it was tho gei 
eral manager, perhaps, of that end of the line—that up to last year they carriei 
I think he stated, less than 10 per cent of the cars west bound empty. They lie! 
them at various points for loads, and all the lines, Eastern connections, that lx 
their stuff westward by tho Santa Fe have it hauled usually in those cars. Tlx 
will transfer it out of other cars. In other words, if a car is delivered to ti 
Santa Fe railroad at Kansas City, or by tho Frisco at Barton, or by any in 
along its course, they will transfer ont of whatever car the load is in into one 1 
those refrigerator cars in order not to haul west bound empty. 

Q. If the cars are used both ways does it enable the road to carry one »'• 
cheaper?—A. It certainly does, because they must pay the mileage on these cs 
np to a certain point, and they would have to pay mileage on the foreign ' 1 " 
they liauled that. In other words, 4fe will say the Missouri Pacific gives them 
.iveti 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Could you give the commission any idea how far this 
excessive freight enters into the cost of an article to the consumer, say, of a box 
of lemons from Los Angeles to New York City or Chicago?—A. The freight on a 
box of lemons is $1.05, and the refrigeration would be 31) cents—exactly 30 cents 
to New York. There are 300 boxes of lemons in a car. Lemons are heavier than 
oranges, and the box is larger. 

Q. What would a box sell at in New York?—A. California lemons bring about 
$8.50 in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How many lemons to the box?—A. Throe hundred. 
Of course the number is variable; 300 is the number when the lemons are of the 
standard average size. 

Q. A little less than 1 cent apiece wholesale?—A. A trifle less than a cent 
apiece. Of course later in the season they will bring a little more than a cent 
apiece. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What proportion of the selling price do the railroads 
get?—A. The freight and refrigeration are $1.35 a lmx, and if a box sells at $8.70 
they get half of it and we get the other half, less the cost of packing. I think it 
is safe to say that the carriers get at present, approximately, half the gross 
proceeds of California fruit sales of citrus fruits. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any disposition manifest on the part of the 
railroads to apply as a tariff all the traffic will bear?—A. They have never shown 
any other disposition in the California business so far as 1 am aware. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquar.) Are you able to lay your fruit down in the New York 
market as cheaply as the Florida fruit growers can?—A. By no means. 

Q. How is it with Mediterranean fruits?—A. The Mediterranean fruits stand 
now aliout on a par with us, because they have to pay aliout 70 cents a box duty, 
and 30 cents freight, which makes a dollar a box on their lemons as against our 
$1.05, unrefrigerated. If w ■ refrigerate of course there is just that much differ¬ 
ential against us. There is about 5 cents differential against us, and 30 cents 
more is added if we refrigerate. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any preference as to the quality of the Medi¬ 
terranean fruit as compared with California fruit?—A. That is a question that 
we are trying to settle on certain comparative tests. Of course we claim that 
our California lemons are better than theirs; they dispute that. The California 
lemon has this advantage over the Mediterranean, that ours are mostly seedless; 
theirs have a great many seeds. One chemical test was made recently and was 
decidedly in our favor. Wo made a shipment to New York at the request of the 
Italian chamber of commerce just before I left my offico for a comparative test. 
The Italian chamber of commerce requested it. and we sent by express 4 boxes 
of selected lemons for the purpose. 

Q. Which has the thickest, skin?—A. Theirs have rather the thicker skin, 
because they do not cure their lemons; we sweat ours down after taking them 
from the trees; the Italian lemons are taken from the trees and shipped immedi¬ 
ately I am told. 

Q. Which is the larger size?—A. I should say that ours will run on an average 
larger than theirs. We aim. however, to get all our lemons three-hundreds and 
three-hundred and sixties. It is seldom they get larger and we seldom ship them 
smaller. The Italian lemons are many of them shipped much smaller than the 
three-hundred size; what I mean is 300 to the box, the standard size. 

Q. Do you mean by sweating down the process of ripening?—A. It is not the 
process of ripening, but of curing. We take lemons from the trees as soon as 
they are a proper size. Where the grower is up to date, he Bends his picker into 
the orchards with a ring in his hand to test the lemons. He is required to apply 
the ring every little while to see that he is keeping under the size. As soon as 
the lemons get that size they are removed from the trees, and if course if the 
market is strong they are shipped soon; if the market is weak, they are held. 
We are now homing a good many hundred cars of lemons in our packing houses 
in California, many of which were clipped in November and December. They 
are put into a cool dry place; they are bandied carefully, and laid into the box 
and covered over; usually the box is lined with old newspapers or something of 
that sort, and the lemons are carefully laid in and the boxes set on top of each 
other in a cool dry place. Any sort of a building that is cool and dry will answer, 
and they are kept there until there is a market. If there is a market in 8 weeks 
they are shipped in 3 weeks; if there is a market in 4 months they are shipped m 
4 months, assorted, of course, and then wrapped and the bad ones thrown out. 
t he lemons that were put in in November and December are now extremely thra 
skinned, very fine, very full of juice. The only difficulty with them is the diffl- 
lemon" bteT I> b I j tati0n: they nro very tenlier ami very the highest grade of 
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Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Does the time of picking make any difference in the 
acidity of tho lemon?—A. It makes but little difference as to the quantity of acid, 
unless the weather gets too cold. If the weather gets very cold, although the 
effect may not show in the texture of the fruit, it does to a certain extent affect 
the lemon, but the best of lemons we have at present are the November and Decem¬ 
ber goods, because we had some pretty cold weather after that. 

Q. The weather being cold, if they grew beyond the size of which you speak and 
became ripe would they be better'?—A. No; they are not so good; they are not so 
desirable for market; the skin is thicker, and the tendency is to pithiness and puf- 
finess. The ripe lemon from the tree ip not desirable. We never let lemons get 
yellow; we never let them get that color on the tree. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You spoke of lemons picked last November still being 
in your storehouse. I should like to ask you how account is kept with the fruit 
grower, for instance, who may have sent yon last November 1,000 boxes of lem¬ 
ons. his lemons not yet being marketed? When does he get his returns?—A. He 
gets his returns when they are sold. If he has no storehouse of his own he may 
take his boxes to the common storage house of his association; they are his boxes 
and they are stacked up and marked as his boxes. When the time comes to pack 
those out they are graded and culls thrown out. 

Q. Docs he do that or do you?—A. The packing house does that and charges it 
to him. After the culls are thrown out the remainder are weighed up and he 
gets credit for them, and he gets his proportion of the whole pool. For instance, 
most of our associations have what they denominate a Christmas pool of oranges, 
or a monthly pool of oranges or lemons, although some associations pool for the 
whole season. That is a matter of local regulation among the members of that 
association as to whether they will pool for the season or pool periodically. If it 
is a monthly pool the manager of that association will send out notice to the grow¬ 
ers who are members of the association. I am speaking of local associations, not 
our organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Subordinate to you?—A. Subordinate to us. He will 
send out notice to bring 10 per cent of his crop, or 15 per cent of his crop, as the 
case may lie. That is brought into tho packing house and a ticket is issued for it. 
The fruit is culled and graded as to whether it is fancy or choice or standard, and 
he gets credit for that amount. All the fruit of that month's pool being marketed, 
the money is distributed pro rata among the growers who had fruit in that pool, 
if it be for the season or if there be several pools during the season, so that the 
man gets the credit for his fruit after it is culled and graded. 

Q. Is everybody in this association treated so absolutely fairly that there are no 
complaints ever of favoritism or discrimination?—A. I would not like to say there 
are never complaints, hut they are few. It is frequently the case that the fore¬ 
man of the association is a disinterested party; not always so. Sometimes he is 
a grower himself; hut the system is built upon the theory that every man is 
treated absolutely alike. Every man gets the opportunity to go into every pool 
and get the advantage of all markets at all seasons on a level basis. They may 
agree among themselves as to separate pools, and they may even agree that each 
man's fruit shall lie handled for his separate account, if they desire to do so, lmt 
that is a matter of their mutual agreement. If a man is dissatisfied with the 
method in his association, he can tile his complaint and have it investigated, or 
at the end of the season he can go to another association if he desires. But we 
have very little complaint of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would you have any advantage in shipping to the 
Atlantic seaboard if there were an isthmian canal; could you ship oranges that 
way?—A. Yes. 


Q, And at cheaper rates?—A. We certainly could. 

Q. Can yon say what the sentiment of the fruit growers in California is with 
respect to the istnmian canal?—A, Unanimously in favor of the canal, so far as I 
know. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What would lie the difference in time coming in that 
way as compared with the route by rail?—A. The Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy Department has given out the figures that a steamer would go from «*'* 
Diego, our nearby port in southern California, to New York in 10 days Bud t" 
Liverpool in 14 days. That is less time than we are now making by rail. . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The cost of refrigeration on a vessel would be consid¬ 
erably less than it is now?—A. T should say much less, much less. . 

Q. So it would make a great difference to you and to the consumer in the east¬ 
ern part of the United States'?—A. It certainly would. ,, 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Under the*present arrangement, where the Sow; 
em 
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that your oars pass over?—A. None whatever, except that the initial carriers take 
into their own hands the routing of our business to destination, and they give it 
out to their connections to suit themselves with only this liberty granted us, that 
they will give us any given terminal which we may request. They forward from 
one point to another. We can divert our shipments in transit; that is, we can 
have them forwarded at the original rate. We can ship a car to Kansas City, 
divert it to Chicago, divert it to Buffalo, divert it to Boston, the same rate apply¬ 
ing to Boston that applied to Kansas City, and they will give us the terminal we 
request usually at any of those points. 

Q. You spoke of having a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
You say yon treat that under the head of remedial legislation. Can you state 
that case now?—A. Yes. The case was a complaint against both the initial car- 
riersfor discrimination in favor of one shipper over others, this one shipper having 
under his ownership and control a line of refrigerator cars not only for his own 
benefit, but into which we were forced to put our shipments, and therefore our 
shipments were made under the notice and to a certain extent the surveillance of 
our competitor in business. We also complained of the refrigerator rates, I 
think. We made a general complaint of the tariffs themselves. We also denied 
the right of the carriers having published tariffs—through tariffs—to take the 
routing of the business into their own hands. Those are the main points of our 
case now pending for decision. 

Q. How long has it been pending?—A. The briefs were submitted, the last ones, 

I think, in October. We complained of the whole private car system, our conten¬ 
tion being that the carriers had no right to farm out the business to other corpora¬ 
tions or individuals; that it was their duty to furnish us equipment, proper cars, 
and enough of them under their own control and not subject to any other indi¬ 
viduals or corporations. We believe that tho refrigerator rate is excessive because 
of this combination. Formerly, as I think I stated this morning, we were able 
always to get some reduction from the rates; whether it affected the freight rate 
or the refrigeration rato alone, it was usually made with the car line, and prior to 
the time when the initial carriers reached an agreement for the division of the 
business between themselves and for its division between the refrigerator car 
lines, shippers were able to make a special contract with the refrigerator compa¬ 
nies for a reduced refrigerator rate usually of anywhere from $10 to $20 or $25 
per car. After this agreement was entered into between the initial carriers and 
the car lines, that opportunity was cut off and the rates, both tho freight tariffs 
and the refrigerator tariffs, have been firm and arbitrary. We also complained 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission of the increase of the minimum carload 
weight. In earlier years the minimum carload rate for citrus fruits was 20,000 
pounds. It was then increased to 21,000, then to 24,000, and more recently to 
26,000 pounds. It has worked a hardship to the shippers, because many of the 
cars were unsuitable for carrying so heavy a load and caused a great deal of loss 
by decay, and for tho further reason that many Western markets that would take 
a small carload could not take a larger one, .and it limited our markets to a cer¬ 
tain extent. In other words, it converted a wholesale market into a retail and 
jobbing market, and made it necessary for certain small towns to get their sup¬ 
plies through other cities secondhand, instead of getting them direct in car lots. 
Of course they were obliged to sell them at higher prices, and that, limited the con¬ 
sumption anil demand. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Before you pass to remedial legislation, if there is 
any subject that you have omitted, we should lie pleased to have you take it 
up.—A. I think I may say before passing that we consider the existing freight 
rate too high. It was perhaps not too high in the earlier history of the orange 
business in California, as the prices were high then and the product comparatively 
limited. Now our citrus fruits reach about 25,000 carloads and are steadily 
increasing, and we must and do sell them much cheaper. Consequently the mar¬ 
gin between the selling pries and the freight tariffs is rapidly diminishing, and 
we believe that to-day the freight rate is excessive, considering the conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) About what percentage of the fruit is sold on the Pacific 
slope above the orange belt, for instance?—A. About 5 per cent of it, I should say. 
Another S per cent is sold probably in what we call the mountain territory. 
What we call the Missouri River points take about 18 per cent; Chicago and 
other Mississippi River territory about 17 per cent; trunk line temtory, such as 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Buffalo, and tbat country about 15 per cent; 
Buffalo and east about 86 per oent, and the balance is scattered through tbe South. 
I have not the exact figures. . 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What are tho freight rates to Mississippi River 
points?—A. $1.35 a hundred after passing mountain points, Denver, Pueblo, Trim- 
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dad, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Montana points; those points $1,181 a hundred; 
all points east of that $1.85 a hundred everywhere. 

Q. Everywhere?—A. Yes; postage-stamp rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you prefer to have substituted for that postage- 
stamp rate, as you express it, a mileage rate?—A. That is a very hard problem. 
W e have given that a great deal of consideration, and there are about as many reasons 
on one side of it as the other, although I suspect that it will come to a graduated 
rate. I am inclined to think it will come to that. It is of considerable advan¬ 
tage to us as it now stands. If we controlled all of the product, in other words, 
if the whole product were under one control for distribution, I think I should 
prefer a graduated rate. Then we W'ould put into the cheaper territory of the 
West and Northwest the cheaper class of fruit and put it where it would stay and 
avoid the necessities of continual forwarding to other markets. There are a great 
many points, however, involved in that question. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you any remedial legislation to suggest?— A. 
Yes. First, I think the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
enlarged. I think it should have power to determine what are reasonable rates 
and to classify the rates. I am speaking now more on this last phase of it, par¬ 
ticularly with reference to all of our Pacific coast interests. It is quite well 
known, of course, that where the carriers are forbidden to increase the rate with¬ 
out the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, they accomplish the 
same result by changing the classification. It is my understanding that the pend¬ 
ing bill, known as the Cnllom bill, gives the commission authority for the deter¬ 
mination of what is a reasonable rate and also power to classify and to enforce 
their orders. 

Q. Would you have the Order go into effect at once, subject to the right of 
appeal?—A. I would. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAR.) How can a body like the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission find out and know what a reasonable rate is?—A. I was about to say 
that on the question as to whether the commission itself should he changed or 
enlarged, I do not know that I care to say anything. I assume that Congress, 
perhaps, would find a way to make the commission what it ought to lie to obtain 
the necessary information. I simply mean that there ought to be a tribunal of 
that kind that would pass upon these questions. I do not think, however, that 
it is so extremely difficult to ascertain what is a reasonable rate. Thecarriersclaim 
that their combination is necessary—the combination among themselves into 
what they call a community of interest—is necessary in order to maintain rates, 
and it seems to me that the admission that carriers have found it practicable to 
reduce the rate is at least some evidence that they can stand a lower rate. I con¬ 
cede that the fact that a freight rate is cut is not always proof that it was too 
high; but the fact that carriers are willing to take the business year in and year 
out at a lower rato is certainlyprima facie evidence that the rate is high. When 
that state of things exists, it seems to me it is not very difficult for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or some commission properly constituted to inquire into 
it and compare rates, one part of the country with another, one class of freights 
with another, water competition, and all those factors. To us on the Iacific coast 
it hardly seems reasonable for the carriers to say that in competition with water 
rates they can haul goods from New York or Chicago to the Pacific coast for 50 
cents a hundred, but can not afford to haul the products of California out for less 
than $1.85 up to $1.60 a hundred. If the water competition makes the business 
unprofitable, it would seem reasonable that they would let it go to the water; and 
the margin is so wide that there seems, small opportunity for an argument us to 
whether all the rates are equitable. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not a fact that your transcontinental freight or 
mountain freight is really twice the cost that it is on the prairie roads of tin* 
West in hauling?—A. I should think so; very likely. 

Q. And is not that one of the greatest reasons for high rates?—A. I think that 
is one of the reasons. 

Q. The immense cost of road, equipment, maintenance, and the light trains 
they are able to haul?—A. Yes; I think that is a fact; we concede that it is; but 
we do not admit that one class of freight in competition with the ocean traffic 
should be hauled at 50 cents a hundred and another class that has no water com¬ 
petition should be charged $1.50 a hundred. Again, the bulk of our traffic isf in' 
from a large proportion of the expenses connected with transportation. If 
compare the rates per ton per mile over the country, we will find that a very 
large percentage of the cost of operating is in the handling of the freight itwim 
Now, the earner never handles our freight at any time. He never puts it mb' 
the car and never takes it out; so that when he is figuring on the freight rate i*' r 
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ton per mile, he is including every class of freight on short hauls as well as long 
hauls, small lots as well as car lots, and there is there a great difference. 

Q. Have you any idea how many it takes in an ordinary railroad of a thousand 
or twelve hundred miles in the department alone of freight, the frieght office 
proper itself, in taking care of the changes of rates, making the pro rate and other 
rates in connection with through bills, and everything of that kind?—A. No. 

S . How much of a clerical force it needs?—A. I know it requires a large cler- 
force; I know that. 

Q. Taking all the railroads of this country, how many would bo employed in 
the Interstate Commerco Commission in making up the rates?—A. The bulk of 
that clerical service is not in makingnp rates, but in the correcting of billing and 
making out of expense bills themselves, and not in rates. I think you will find 
that almost every large earner, large railroad, has comparatively few men who 
have to do with the making of rate sheets, tariffs; in other words, very few men 
that have to do with making tariffs. There is a largo number of men who have 
to do with the collection of the charges and with making up tho bil Is and records and 
accounts and keeping accounts with other roads; but that has not to do with the 
rate making itself. It does not enter into the question of tho making of the rate 
to any point. 

Q. Do you think any body of 5, 7, 9,11, or 13 men sitting in Washington could 
take up a reasonable rato and know the reasons for tho reasonable rate when they 
did not know the conditions of the roads at all in the country?—A. I would not 
undertake to say that a body sitting in Washington could tako up all theso ques¬ 
tions at one time and settle the whole question of freight rates all over tho United 
States. 

Q. For instance, suppose you had any trouble in California r.nd you had to 
wait 1 year or 3 years to get it rectified by a body sitting in Washington; how 
would yonr business stand? Wouldn't you rather trust the railroads than tho com¬ 
mission?—A, We have to trust the railroads nowand we think they havo made an 
unreasonable rate. We think there ought to be some tribunal to review that 
rate. There are 3 railroad companies operating in California. They havo agreed 
to divide the traffic between themselves. I know they will probably deny that 
statement. It is true, nevertheless. I feel perfectly safe in saying that it is with¬ 
out. unless I am asked, giving my reasons for believing that. 

Mr. Phillips. Do you desire to hear the reasons? 

Mr. Farquhar. I do not know as wa do. 

The Witness. 1 do not care to go into the reason unless it is asked for, and then 
I will; I have no objection to it at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It seems to me that Major Farqubar's questions to yon 
are on the supposition or assumption that you would have the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission make all the rates. I would like to know whether that is 
yonr idea, or that they should pass upon rates which are raid to bo unreasonable, 
sitting as a court to judge them?—A. That is exactly what I mean; that I would 
have them have power, as I said in my first answer, l think, to determino what 
are reasonable rates. 

Mr. Farquhar. That is right. , . 

The Witness. I assume that the rates would lie determined on hearing. In 
California we would complain of the rate and would state onr side of the case, 
and I would have the Interstate Commerce Commission have power to pass upon 
the case and say who was right. As it is to-day nobody lias any power except the 
carriers, who agree among themselves. They have eliminated the competitive 
features of the traffic. There is no competition whatever, the carriers agreeing 
between themselves, and we are powerless, I say, therefore, that I would have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some proper tribunal, investigate the 
facts, look at our statement and at the carriers' statement, and say whether the rate 
was reasonable. If it is, we must submit until tho court haB reviewed the finding 

of th6 commission, if there should be any power of review. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) I would like for you to give the reasons for believing 
there is an understanding between the railroads?—A. The reasons are that in enter¬ 
ing into these contracts with tho refrigerator lines the 3 initial earners make con- 
tractsfor precisely the same amount of eqnipment.andthey have kept it precisely 
the same on both lines ever since. They have refused repeatedly to permit fruit to 
be loaded on one line and forwarded on the other line, because the line over which 
the shipper desired the fruit to be forwarded was already ahead in the shipments. 
They have repeatedly asked the shippers to even up the shipments between mem. 
They have refused to allow fruit to be hauled from the vicinity of one road and 
loaded on the other line and shipped ont. They have insisted under circumstan¬ 
ces of that kind upon billing the car out over the road near whose line the fruit 
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was grown, and stated that it was unfair to their competitor to permit the grower 
to haul his fruit over to the other railroad. These are the reasons that I give why 
I say they have agreed on a division of the traffic. I hardly think they will seri¬ 
ously deny that they have. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make in regard to the delay of getting a final 
hearing under the present law and organization of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission?—A. Wetnink, of course, that it is extremely slow, hut what the circum¬ 
stances are that lead to that dolay we do not undertake to say. There is probably 
too much business for the commission in its present form, although I do not know 
about that. I have no specific complaint to make. 

Q. If a case is taken to the court, do you know anything about delay there?— 
A. I know it takes a good while to get a hearing and determination. 

Q. Do the conditions sometimes change before tho hearing is had?—A. Yes; I 
have known cases in which the causes for complaint had been removed before 
the decision was rendered. 

Q. A vast amount of expense and time had been used substantially to no pur¬ 
pose?—A. I do not undertake to say that what has been done is to no purpose. 
The commission have remedied a number of our complaints, simply because the 
complaint was filed. They forced tho party who was in the double capacity both 
of shipper and car-line operator out of business as a result of our complaint to 
he Interstate Commerce Commission. No doubt about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have they really done it or merely done it on the sur¬ 
face?— A. So far as appearances go, they have actually done it. I believe they 
have in this instance. I think the party is out of tho business. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) The Interstate Commerce Commission is then of 
some benefit?—A. I think it is, most decidedly. I think its powers should be 
enlarged. 

ty And with its powers enlarged, it would lie of benefit to the shipper?—A. Most 
decidedly. 

J . (By Mr. Farquar.) How would you enlarge its powers, as an economic 
y or a judicial body?—A. I have stated I would give it authority which it does 
not now possess, to pass on the reasonableness of tariffs where a showing is made, 
I do not undertake to say I would empower the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make tariffs, but to say whether they are reasonable on a proper showing. 

Q. What is the difference between a declaration on the part of the commission 
as to the reasonableness or unreasonableness of a tariff and making the tariff 
itself? What is the difference? If they have judicial power to declare a tariff 
unreasonable and to name a reasonable rate, what is the difference between that 


and having the power to make tariffs?—A. There is no difference as to that partic¬ 
ular tariff. Still, it does not follow that they make tariffs because they are to 
pass upon the reasonableness of a tariff after it is <;alled in question. One of the 
strongest points upon which the carriers argue the reasonableness of their tariffs 
is that under the present tariffs covering the Pacific, coast traffic, they are scarcely 
able to pay their dividends. Nobody, I think, would object to the payment f 
their dividends on anything that ever went into the construction of the railroads, 
but what we object to is tho attempt to pay dividends on enormous amounts of 
bonds and stocks for which nothing was ever done. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do I understand that you believe the establishment of 
this power would have a deterring effect upon the railroads in the fixing of then- 
rates primarily?—A. Most decidedly. If they knew there was some authority that 
could review these tariffs and investigate them, I have no doubt that knowledge 
would have a salutaij effect in the fixing of the tariffs themselves. 

Q. How do the tariffs of the present time compare with those of 10 years ago?— 
A. Our tariff is exactly the same as when the traffic was in its beginning, and 
certainly the cost of operating is not so great as it was then, because the traffic of 
every kind has increased along the line. 

Q. Does that statement apply generally to other traffic as well as to the fruit?- - 
A. 1 think it applies generally to the Pacific coast traffic, except such as is under 
the influence of water competition. The bnlk of our products are fruit, for which 
we need rail transportation. The cereals of course go by water to Liverpool, and 
they are not affected. 

<J. (By Mr. Farqchar.) When you speak of water transportation, do yon 
mean transportation via the Isthmus or aronnd the Horn?—A. Both. 

Q. What is the difference between the water rate that you can get aronnd j>y 
by the Gulf and the Isthmiis to New York or Liverpool and the charge of th# 
Southern roads?—A. I am not able to say because I am not personally interested m 
any traffic that is in competition with th»water transportation. . 

4, Do not the same parties own the Pacific Mail Company's line that own tn« 
Southern Pacific?—A. Yes, A considerable portion of the freight shipment’ 1 1 
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California have water competition and come there at half the rate we pav on our 
fruits. There are some commodities that are carried to California at 50 cents per 
hundred, and I think there have been rates even lower than that. 

Q- (®y Mr- Litchman.) You are speaking now of water transportation?—A. 
No; by rail in competition with water rates, in competition with the clipper ships. 

"*• (By Mr. A. L, Hakeis.) Yon can not at the present time enjoy that benefit 
on account of your fruit not keeping for a sufficient length of time?—A. No; we 
can hot use that transportation for our business because the time is too long. If 
we had the isthmian canal we could send our citrus fruits and our dried fruits, 
nuts, and all sort of thing to market by water, or by rail in competition at the 
water rate. 

Q; (By Mr. Litchman.) How large a proportion of your fruit products are ex- 
ported to foreign countries?—A. A comparatively small portion except canned 
fruits. There is a good deal of dried fruit; just how much I am not prepared to 
say. Of the green fruits and citrus fruits hut a small quantity goes abroad. We 
areincreasingtheshipmentsof oranges to Liverpool and London, and will continue 
to do that. So far it is comparatively small business. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you anything to say in regard to national 
quarantine along the line of the Wadsworth bill?—A. Yes. We are distinctly in 
favor of the Wadsworth bill as it stands. It is my understanding that it failed 
because tho nurserymen of the East objected to the provision in the third section 
which subjects trees, plants, nursery stock, etc., to the quarantine laws of the 
State to which the shipment is made. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) Please give the number of the bill and the House in 
which it originated?—A. It is House bill '.Mi, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. 
The nurserymen objected to the provision that after the nursery stock had an 
inspection at the point of shipment it should be subjected to another inspection 
at the point of destination. We were given to understand that the bill probably 
could be passed if we were willing to consent to strike out that provision, which 
we were not willing to do. We very much need a quarantine hill on the Pacific 
coast, particularly against importations; not so much against interstate business 
as against the importations from abroad, particularly from Mexico. Mexico is 
liable to have its orange orchards destroyed by what is known as the orange 
worm, the Morales maggot, which infests the oranges of Mexico in nearly all 
districts. 


£ 


Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It works on the orange itself?—A. It burrows in the 
orange and lives there. I have seen as high as 15 in one orange. We have none 
of them in California, and very much desire a quarantine against it. We also 
desire a quarantine for our deciduous fruits against all infections of every kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman. ) Have you investigated and ascertained if there is any 
legal objection to the quarantine established by the State itself?—A. We have a 
vigorous quarantine law and apply it. Our apprehension was that if the Wads¬ 
worth hill should pass with that clause stricken out, shipments could bo forced 
into the State without further inspection. I believe the lawyers consider there is 
more or less question on that point, hut we were anxious to he safe. 

Q. Do you mean the young trees?—A. Yes: all sorts of lmllis and nursery stock, 

oung trees, and everything of that kind. Our idea is that if they are grown in 

p lorida or Louisiana or Iowa or any other State, and it is sought to ship them into 
California, they should he subject to inspection at destination. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What have you to say in regard to the protective 
tariff for your country?—A. We think the existing duties should not he reduced 
either by legislation or treaty. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Reciprocity treaties you mean?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhau. ) Of the reciprocity treaties which do yon find the most 
oppressive to yon?—A. The Jamaica and French treaties both would work a hard¬ 
ship, to our fruit interest particularly. 

Q. Does the French reciprocity treaty give California any advantages at all?— 
A. Yes; there is an advantage on several items, 011 its wines, olives, raisins, prunes, 
walnuts, and almonds. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do I understand it is for or against you?—A. As 
the duty stands it is in our favor; the modification was to reduce the duty, and 
would militate against us. Wo therefore object to the reduction of the duties 
either by legislation or the ratification of the reciprocity treaties which have been 
prepared. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) If the French treaty was ratified would it work to the 
advantage or disadvantage of California generally?—A. To the disadvantage. 
We do not see any form in which it would be to our advantage. 

Q. Is there anything in the French treaty particularly to the advantage of the 
United States that the people of California in any shape desire, in silk goods or 
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whatever else?—A. I can not say as to what the modifications are on silk goods. 
We very much prefer to have to pay the price for the silk and let the fruit grower 
get the price for his products. If he can not get anything for his products ne can 
not wear silk, and he doesn’t have to. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do yon favor the preservation of our forests?—A. 
We do, most decidedly. The preservation of our forests on the Pacific slope and 
particularly in California, because that is not so much true in the north where 
they do but little irrigating, and in certain portions of which they have too much 
water, is of vital importance. The destruction of our forests destroys the wuter 
storage. Wo have found by the most careful investigation, measurements of 
water, etc., that under the samo rainfall where our forests have been burned 
away or otherwise removed the water for irrigation is greatly reduced. It not 
only lias that effect but it reduces the rainfall itself. We believe that the forest 
reservations should be transferred from the Interior to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, whero they will have proper attention. We do not question the motives of 
the Interior Department, lint we do say the Agricultural Department is in touch 
with our interests and has shown itself to be interested and in full accord with 
our undertakings. And we have no doubt if the forest reservations were trans¬ 
ferred to the Agricultural Department we would have a very much better patrol 
system, and a system that would actually protect the forests. As it, is now the 
patrol system amounts to very little. 

Q. Has there been any scientific tests made as to tho conservation of moisture 
by tho continuation of our forests?—A. There have been repeated tests of that 
character made, and I am told by most competent engineers that there is no ques¬ 
tion whatever about the decrease in our rainfall whero the forests have been 
removed. Take southern California, for instance, where irrigation is so impor¬ 
tant and where the forests are so necessary, wo find this: Our rainfall comes of 
course, as it does everywhere, from the contact of the counter currents. The 
clouds move up from the sea against the mountains and comes in contact with 
the cold moist air arising from the forests, and immediately rain is precipitated. 
The very same mountains, after the forests or even tho undergrowth is burned 
away, are practically rainless. The fogs and clouds come up from the sea, but 
there is no moisture in the earth—no undergrowth that holds the moisture and 
sends it back to form a cold current—and the clouds simply dissipate or pass over. 
That phenomenon has been witnessed and carefully investigated to show beyond 
any reasonable question that the preservation of our forests is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to the perpetuity of our irrigation systems in that region. 

Q. You spoke of having a wet season and a dry season in California which is 
detrimental to the growth of corn. I think you did not state whether or not it is 
advantageous to the growth of wheat.—A. Yes. The rains usually begin in 
November, sometimes even earlier, but in central and northern California, where 
they grow cereals, the rainfall usually puts the ground in condition for seeding 
by November, anil the sowing continues to midwinter. The rains continue at 
intervals through to April. Once in a while we have a little rain even later than 
that date, but we expect very little after April, if at all. That puts the wheat 
ready for harvest by the 1st of June. There is no subsequent rain, and the wheat 
cures on the stalk and is harvested from June on to Septemlier. The harvesting 
there is all done with one machine at, one time, the wheat curing on tlio stalk. 
Those winter rains, of course, are absolutely necessary to the growth of the cereals. 
We raise a good deal of barley also. Our food for work animals is largely barley 
hay. In gome sections alfalfa is grown, but that is more particularly for stock 
feeding—for cattle. 

Q. Will alfalfa do well?—A. Very well, when there is enough water. Alfalfa 
must be irrigated in order to produce repeated crops. It will not produce more 
than twoor three crops in a year without irrigation. With irrigation it will pro¬ 
duce a crop every iSO days. 

Q. How many tons of hay per acre will it produce in the course of a year?—A. 
Good, well-watered alfalfa will produce H to 2J tons at a cutting, and it can bo 
cut from 7 to 9 times during the season. Of course it is not cut in the winter 
because it would not make hay then. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedy. ) Speaking of remedial legislation, yon would recognize 
a law of Congress which should provide for the construction of an isthmian 
canal as remedial legislation in the interests of your industry?—A. We certainly 
would. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Dq you think it would he worth while for the Ameri¬ 
can people to undertake the building of a canal at an expense of more than 
$100,000,000, and have no American tonnage pass through it? Ought we to bmm 
a canal for the world and have no tonnage of our own?—A. I suppose that abstraa 
.question would be solved by whether you charge enough to make it pay. I beiievt 
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we need the canal. Whatever other people may desire in the premises, I believe 
the interests of the Pacific coast, not to say anything about our acquisitions, 
justify the building of the canal. 

Q. Even if the amount of our tonnage engaged in the deep sea trade of the 
world is about 11 per cent?—A. I can not undertake to say how soon it will be 
more than 11 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is it not a fact that all shipyards are busy now build¬ 
ing?—A. I believe they are. 

Mr. Farquhar. Building fighting ships? 

The Witness. I believe they are. but if the Government was justified in the 
first instance in appropriating, as I believe it did, about 2(1.000,000 of acres of 
land for the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad, and a great many more 
millions for other transcontinental lines, I believe it is equally justified in further 
developing the Pacific coast by, among other things, the construction of the canal. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Yes; but it is American tonnage and American traf¬ 
fic that go over our transcontinental lines, but the Nicaragua Canal would carry 
89 percent foreign tonnage.—A. Possibly so. 

Mr. Phillips. Is that testimony? 

Mr. Farquhar. I asked the question to bring out a comparison in the matter 
of the land grants to the roads, and the money to be spent in building the canal.— 
A. I do not know. I think that a very large percentage of the tonnage through 
that canal would be American tonnage. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Coastwise?—A. Yes; although I am not prepared to 
say what percentage of the whole tonnage that would pass would be American. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) All coastwise tonnage would have to be American?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Regardless of what kind of bottoms, foreign or Ameri¬ 
can, that the fruit might go in, in the event of the construction of the isthmian 
canal, the fact is, as yon say, I believe, that the people of the East would get 
the fruit at a very much less price than they do now?—A, I think they would. I 
not only believe that our California products could be sold to the consumer, most 
of whom are Americans, at less price, but I believe our other industries of the 
Pacific coast would be largely benefited and developed. 

(Testimony closed at 4.15 p. in.) 


Washington. T). June 12 . 1901 . 

TESTIMONY OF MB. THOMAS TURNBULL, 

.Son Fnniei.m, Oil. 

The commission met at 10 a. m. At 2.04 p. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding, Mr. 
Thomas Turnbull, No. 1403 Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal., appeared as 
a witness, and. I icing duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Mr. Turnbull, you may state your name, your resi¬ 
dence, and your occupation.—A. My name is Thomas Turnbull; I reside in San 
Francisco, Cal., and lam engaged in the real estate business. 

Q. What is your address in San Francisco?—A. No. 1403 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 

Q. How long have yon resided in California?—A. About 12 years. 

Q. Have you been connected at anv time with the agricultural industry of the 
State?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have yon been connected with that industry?—A. Four or 5 
years—I have been farming about that length of time. 

Q. How long has it been since you left the farm?—A. About 6 years. 

Q. Have you any interest in agriculture at the present time?—A. Indirectly 
only. 

Q. How long have you lieen in the real estate business?—A. About 12 years. 

Q. Are you authorized by the board of trade to represent the different indus¬ 
tries of the Pacific slope before this commission?—A. I was selected by a commit¬ 
tee of the State board of trade to represent the State of California before this 
commission. I have here their commission, if you care to have it read. 

(Reading;) 

“San Francisco, Cal.. September 12,1899. 

‘ ‘ The undersigned committee of the State Iward of trade, appointed to recommend 
to the Congressional Industrial Commission a witness from this State to represent 
its industrial needs and conditions, does hereby designate and commission as such 
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witness Mr. Thomas Turnbull, and request that he be called to appear before the 
Industrial Commission. 


George C. Perkins. 
•■John P. Irish. 

“N. P. Ohipman. 

“W. H. Mills.” 


Q. Hare you a prepared statement, Mr. Turnbull?—A. I have a brief statement. 
(J. You may proceed in your own way to make that statement as to the indus¬ 
trial conditions on the Pacific slope. 

The witness read as follows: 


•• introduction. 


“Renewed interest in our State has been awakened by the momentous events 
of the past 3 years, which have given to California and to her metropolis special 
and unusual importance. The prediction has been made by some of the wisest 
and most far-seeing observers in this country of the movements of population and 
commerce, that San Francisco is destined to become a great commercial emporium 
and is to bo to the western part of this continent what New York City is to the 
eastern part; that a large population will center here to engage in the new and 
rapidly growing commerce which must enter or pass out of the Golden Gate; that 
a greatly enlarged and more profitable market must necessarily be created for the 
varied products of our State by reason of our new relations with countries of the 
Orient; that the completion of the isthmian canal will remove many obstacles 
hitherto standing in the pathway of our progress, and that the Pacific coast will 
rapidly become the home of many millions of people. California is already feel¬ 
ing the impulse of the great change taking place in the commerce in the Pacific 
Ocean. I have undertaken in the present report to briefly outline tin; attractions 
which our State offers to the home seeker, the capitalist, the tiller of the soil, the 
manufacturer, the miner, the lumberman, in short, to all who wish to engage in 
this new and promising field of enterprise. 

“I shall not attempt to conceal an intense affection for the State of my 
adoption, but I wish to assure your honorable commission that this partiality shall 
not tinge the facts which I present; they, at least, shall have the foundation of 
absolute truth. The love of Californians for their State, which is proverbial, is 
not devoid of justification. What other country presents such inspiration of love 
and devotion? In what other country is there broader freedom of thought and 
action? In what other country are the alluring prophecies which attend young 
life more certain of fulfillment? In what other country do the higher blessings 
of peace and plenty minister to the comforts of age? Are there other countries in 
which honest industry achieves higher respect, or in which labor earns a higher 
meed of profit and honor? 

“ Looking backward wo see a history founded in the romance of adventure. 
In the present we are laying tho foundations of a noble commonwealth by the 
establishment of permanent industries. If, therefore, the manifestation of love 
for our State may sometimes appear boastful or provincial, let it find apology in 
the consideration that provincialism is an expression of local patriotism, and 
that with the people of California it is the inspiration of high endeavor, which, 
when duly chastened, will ripen for our beloved State its growing harvest of hope. 

“labor in California. 

“ The great advantages enjoyed by the laborer in a newly settled community, 
especially in the line of high wages, are seldom lasting. They were probably 
greater and of longer duration in California than in any other part of the Union, 
enduring in large measure until after 1870. This is partly due to the absence of 
railroad connection with the East before 1869. There are still not a few lines of 
industry, particularly those requiring considerable skill, and in which all the work 
must be done on the spot, that offer the worker better rewards than he could obtain 
in the same trades in the Eastern States. The explanation of these high wages and 
the general prosperity of the laborer in such a 1 new country ’ during the first few 
years after settlement is of course a simple one. These advantages have been fre¬ 
quently discussed by economists, and are continually used to illustrate various the 
orieeof wages, of interest, or of rent. The explanation is found in the fact that in 
such newly and thinly settled communities the first settlers enjoy, with less restric¬ 
tions than elsewhere, the assistance of nature in their labor. The mere ‘ labor i it 
Appropriation ’ is in such cases slightcompared with the product obtained thereby. 
Land and nature’s other resources are abnffdant and obtainable at comparative] y 
littlecost. The reward obtained by their use is very large. The same fact al»> 
explains, in part, the uncommonly large returns that capital obtains in such 
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places. So long as there is still untilled land at the disposal of the State, or for 
sale at a reasonably low price, there is no question that wages in that vicinity 
must be as high as the returns which that labor could obtain if applied to the 
cultivation of land. For California, of course, the explanation is incomplete, 
unless we include also the effect of the possibilities in mining. So long as there 
were many unclaimed placer mines easily available the rate of wages in other 
lines of industry had to be, naturally, high enough to offset the advantages to be 
found there. 

“Thp explanation of the causes which so rapidly reduce the wages of labor in 
these same communities to a level which, although not altogether so low as that 
in other longer settled communities, is yet so low that the differences are no 
longer very important, is not so generally understood. For California there are 
a number of explanations of this change which are advanced, sometimes singly 
and sometimes together. Sometimes we are told that the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that the land liaH all been withdrawn from the market or is held 
at speculative prices so high in proportion to its real value that its purchase 
would confer no greater advantage than a similar purchase would in an older 
community. There is some force in this explanation. Yet it does not seem to me 
to apply in liko degree to all t he different kinds of labor in this State. Nor is it yet 
true of California that most of the lands and natural aids to production are held 
at prices which would prevent the thrifty settler from realizing great advantages 
from their use. Another suggestion, and one that grows directly out of the fore¬ 
going and, in a measure, presupposes its acceptance, is that which maintains that 
many would-be settlers of small fortune have flocked here under the mistaken 
impression that there are still lands to be had on terms commensurate within 
their moderate means. Finding themselves disappointed in these hopes, these 
persons have gathered in the cities, and there, by competition in the few lines 
open to them, have forced down the wages hitherto received. This explanation, 
which was the one favored by Mr. Meriwether, the special agent of the United 
States Labor Bureau, who made an investigation into certain labor problems here 
in 1887, seems plausible enough. There are some facts that seem to warrant it. 
It presupposes, however, what we have just seen was not quite true, namely, that 
land and other natural advantages are no longer to be had on reasonable terms. 
There has been from time to time a temporary accumulation of immigrants in 
tlie cities who, from lack of means, found themselves unable to realize the extrav¬ 
agant hopes which they had entertained. But they have never been sufficiently 
numerous to have any permanent effect on wages, and generally soon found the 
way of at least partially realizing their ends. 

“ Another and still more popular theory is that which finds the whole explana¬ 
tion of the lowness of wages m California in the competition of the Chinese and 
Japanese. That the presence and possible increase in numbers of a classof labor¬ 
ers willing to take certain kinds of labor at any price and unable through igno¬ 
rance of our laws. etc., to acquire much advantage from the possession of land, 
and not, like the rest of the population, looking and hoping for influence, hut 
more than content with a low wage, would seriously affect the wages of all labor 
of the same grade and possibly reflect unfavorably on the wages of other grades 
of labor, is undeniable. But there remains the stubborn fact, preventing us from 
attributing this purely to race characteristics, that, whenever one of these hated 
Chinese or Japanese succeeds in acquiring skill, as, for instance, in the case of 
the Chinese cooks, his labor commands a price so high that he at least can not be 
said to depress wages. It is the incompetence of the unskilled Chinese that is the 
chief cause of the low wages they receive. Here, as well as elsewhere, wages 
depend upon the value of the product. The increased output of the product of 
unskilled labor at a decreased cost, the cost being estimated in terms of a lower 
standard of life, causes a fall in the value of the product and necessarily a fall in 
wages. But, as usually applied, the argument from the presence of the Chinese 
is made to explain too much. The reasons for the change in the conditions, even 
of unskilled labor in California, to one closely conforming to that in the East, are 
not summed up in this one. Had the Chinese not come, a similar fall in the 
wages of unskilled labor, though possibly not quite so great a one, would have 
taken place. The presence of the Chinese only aggravated and intensified the 
effect of forces already at work. 

“The chief error of all these explanations arises from the attempt to find a 
single cause for a phenomenon that is complicated in its nature. We must exam¬ 
ine the conditions of different classes of labor separately . 

“The first class to be considered consists of those skilled laborers producing 
goods for a market broader than the State of California. The extraordinary dis¬ 
tances to be traversed in bringing these goods to market has its greatest effect here. 
Such industries can only live when the natural advantages enjoyed by producers 
equal or exceed the advantages enjoyed by the other members of the competing 
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group, plus the excesH cost of transportation. And California wages in these lines 
can only exceed wages in the same line elsewhere by just as much as the natural 
advantages, less the increased cost of transportation are greater. As these nat¬ 
ural advantages are more and more appropriated, they lose their influence on 
wages. As soon as it is no longer possible for the laborer to be an independent 
producer, if the wage offered him is not sufficient, and thus obtain a larger return, 
lower wages will have to be accepted by those who choose this line of work. 
That is, the wage-earner can no longer receive rent as well as wages. The chief 
constituent element of this group is the body of skilled labor engaged in the pro¬ 
duction and preparation of fruit and wine. The wages of such laborers are as a 
rule still higher than those of the same grade elsewhere. Here, too, belong the 
miners, but for these, of course, the cost of transportation is no hindrance, and 
they receive correspondingly higher wages still. Here belonged formerly the 
wheat raisers of the State. But as Mr. Horace Davis has so ably shown, wheat 
raising in this State is no longer a profitable industry, for reasons peculiar to that 
industry, and so exceptional as to justify ns in omitting further consideration of 
it here. 

The second important group that we will consider is composed of those indus¬ 
tries which compose goods competing, in the local market, directly with goods 
that can be imported from outside the State, It is easy to see that in all of these 
lines of industry the only absolute advantage that the laborer has in California 
is measured by the cost of transportation. There is a slight advantage arising 
from the fact that the nearness to the market enables the producer here to gauge 
more accurately the demand as to kind, quality, and amount than the more distant 

f iroducer. And again, if the commodity is one in the manufacture of which a 
arge amount of the raw product inn be drawn from this State, there is another 
slight advantage accruing from that source. These two latter advantages, how¬ 
ever, do not. so far as my observation goes, more than offset the higher rate of 
interest on the capital employed, and consequently the laborer can obtain little 
from that source. So that, in the main, the difference in the rate of wages in 
favor of California in these lines of industry can not be greater than the cost of 
transportation. As soon as the needs of the community call these industries into 
existence the rate of wages will be in (dose conformity to the rate in the East. 
And this I have ascertained to be the fact. This group of industries stands at one 
extreme. In them wages never were high; they were mostly late in coming into 
existence, and only rise into importance where the weight or bulk of the goods is 
so considerable as to increase the cost of transportation. 

“At the other extreme stands a group composed of those industries requiring 
skilled labor and in which the whole of the labor must be rendered on the Hjsrt. 
These, as we should naturally expect, came early and partook in the highest 
degree of the natural advantages which the new country afforded. There wages 
are to-day higher than in the first group. The first report of the bureau of labor 
statistics of the State contains some figures which appear to show that, the wages 
earned in California in that year (1883-84) were very much higher than those in 
the same trades in New York and Chicago. The difference in the rates of wages 
quoted for these places is astonishingly great. A (dose inspection of the list, how¬ 
ever, shows that it is composed almost entirely of trades of this third group, 
namely, trades which from the nature of the work done had to render all their 
services on the spot, and which as skilled labor would not be apt to feel directly 
the competition of the Chinese or of disappointed immigrants. The list contains 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters and joiners, gasfitters, painters, plumbers, slaters, 
blacksmiths, bakers, shoemakers, cabinetmakers, coopers, printers, tinsmiths, and 
brassfounders. As will be seen, the list contains those industries that have all 
the advantage which location here can afford, and was well calculated to deceive. 
It was probably not chosen with any intention to deceive, being composed of 
those industries which had been longest established, and these would naturally 
be of this favored class. Only one or two of the industries belonging to the other 
class are included in the report, and they were so because they were already 
becoming important. They are the tailors, the coppersmiths, and the cutlers, 
and all of these, as might be expected, show none of the peculiar advantages as 
to high wages which the others enjoyed. It is in this third class that the effect 
of the two first causes of the three commonly alleged would be most plainly seen. 
But in this those theories are not sustained, since the higher wages still paid in 
these lines of work do not show the effect of the excessive competition that is 
claimed is the result of holding land at speculative prices. Although the wages 
of labor of this class still compare favorably with the best wages paid the same 
kind of labor elsewhere, yet there has been a decided fall since the report of tin; 
burean of labor statistics above cited. This can be explained, of course, in the 
usual way by the movement of labor toward that class, a movement which dur¬ 
ing the last decade has had time to accomplish in part the inevitable equalising. 
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“ To this group belong the railroad employees. The report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the year ending June 30,1804, contains statistics of 
the wages of railroad employees all over the United States. These statistics are 
based upon averages of so large a number of persons, and covers so long a period 
as'to be truly representative. It would be natural to suppose that on account of 
the greater “mobility” of railroad employees local advantages would have rela¬ 
tively the least effect upon their wages. But tho careful statistics of the com¬ 
mission show that even this class of skilled labor partakes of the advantages of 
the favored locality because it must bo rendered on the spot. According to this 
showing the wages of all employees, except those classed as general officers, were 
for 8 years, 1893, 1803, and 1894, higher in California than in any other part of 
the United States, and, in most cases, very much higher. We select for compari¬ 
son the commissoners' Groups IT, III, and X. Group II includes New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and most of Pennsylvania; Group III includes 
Ohio, Indiana, and southern Michigan; Group X includes all the States and Terri¬ 
tories west of the Rocky Mountains, which are sufficiently homogeneous to be 
representative of the conditions in California, particularly so in view of the fact 
that a large part of the railroad system is under one management. To these 8 
WO add the general averages for the whole country. Other groups might have 
been selected which would have shown more marked contrasts in favor of Cali¬ 
fornia. but in them the lower rates are due to exceptional circumstances. No 
such circumstances can be urged against the two Eastern groups selected. 

“ The following table presents a comparative summary of average daily compen¬ 
sation of railway employees for the years ending June 30, 1894. 1893, and 1892: 


Average daily compensation in dollars. 


CltlSH. 

1’nited States. 

Group X. 

G 

roup II. 

Group III. 


mi. 

iso:5. ‘ 1X02. 

law. ' mu. i isii2. 

189-1. 

1S93. 

wie. 

1894. 

1893. | 

1892. 

Genera] officers. 

89.71 

$7.81 j$7.62 

$11.09 $7.03 '$7.3ft 

$10.20 

?S. ftx 

;SS.«s> 

$9.16 

$7.78 ! 

$8.15 


5.75 

.L... 




| 




General office clerks.... 

2. 31 

2.28 ! 2.20 

3.40 ' 2.93 : 2.79 

2.30 

2.40 

1 2.44 

2.30 

2.12 i 

2.08 

Station agents. 

1.7ft 

1.83 : 1.81 

2. 10 2.19 2.54 

1.71 

1.7ft 

1 1.69 

1.67 

l.'KJ 

1.69 

Other stAtiomncn. 

1.03 

1.6ft 1.68 

2.36 2.33 2.36 

1.03 

1.08 

1.69 

1.56 

1.59 

1.66 

Engine men. 

8.111 

3.66 : 3.08 

4.42 : 1.52 1.66 

3.49 

3.5ft 

3.42 

3.47 

3.50 

3.57 

Firemen. 

2.08 

2.04 2.07 

2.52 2.53 : 2.61 

1.9ft 

2.00 

! 1.96 

1.91 

1.94 

1.98 

Conductors. 

8.01 

3. OH 3.07 

3.6.2 3.87 3.81 

2.87 

2.01 

1 2.85 

2.97 

3.01 

3.01 

Other trainmen. 

1.89 

1.01 i.sy 

2.61 ; 2.73 1 2.58 

1.84 

1.88 

1.82 

1.92 

1.97 

1.93 

Machinists. 

2.21 

2.33 2.29 

3.13 3.17 3.1ft 

2.05 

2.24 

: 2.20 

2.13 

2.23 

2.18 

Carpenters. 

2.02 

i II 1 -.mis 

2. S9 2.06 2. N6 

1.96 

2.04 

! 1.97 

1.89 

1.99 

1.96 

Other shopmen. 

1.60 

1.7ft : 1.71 

2. 1ft 2.19 2. 11 

1.57 

1.69 

1.50 

1.65 

1.62 

1.63 

Section foremen. 

1.71 

1.7ft , 1.76 

2.20 2.16 2.41 

1.73 

1.77 

1.83 

1.58 

1.61 

1.63 

Other trackmen. 

Switchmen, flagmen. 

1.18 

1.22 1.22 

l.ftft : l.ftft 1.56 

1.16 

1.21 

: Lis 

1.17 

1.2ft 

1.24 

and watchmen. 

1.7ft 

I.SO . 1.78 

2. 72 2.77 2.6ft 

l.ftl 

1. ftx 

1. ft2 

1. xu 

1.81 

1.80 

Telegraph operators 

and dispatchers. 

Employees' account 
floating equipment... 

1.93 

1.70 1.03 

2.87 3.01 2.07 

1.87 

I.SO 

: 1.93 

1.76 

l.xo 

1.74 

1.07 

1.06 2.07 

2.51 ; 2.61 2.82 

2.02 

2.11 

' 2. aft 

1.47 

1.52 

1.59 

A11 other employees a nd 
laborers. 

1.6ft 

1.70 1.67 
1.04 1 1 .ft? 

2.53 2. Si 2.73 

l.ftl 

l.fts 

1.9ft 

: 1.54 

1.55 

1.53 | 

1.57 

: 2.15 








_ 



“The fignres presented in the table bear out the conclusions reached above. 
It is the highly skilled men that have the largest proportional ml vantage, while as 
the skill required for the different positions diminishes, the advantages enjoyed 
in the way of higher wages grow less. The only part of the country which shows 
anything at all approaching these advantages is the commissioners’ Group VII, 
including the comparatively new country of Wyoming. Montana, Nebraska, and 
parts of the Dakotas and Colorado, where the conditions are similarly advanta¬ 
geous to energetic, skillfnl men. If the commission’s report were continued for 
1895, it would probably show that a large part of the advantages have been lost. 
The ill-advised strike and the depression have caused much rough adjusting and 
many heavy reductions and discharges. 

“ We come now to a fourth group of laborers, that is everywhere the most dis¬ 
couraging to study and everywhere the most poorly paid, viz, the unskilled. In 
newly settled communities this is the class of labor that first gains relatively most, 
from the cheapness of land and the favorable terms on which nature's bounties 
can be had, and which, on the other hand, first feels the movement toward a state 
of affairs more nearly in accord with conditions elsewhere. A fall in the wages 
of this kind of labor is to bo oxpeeted when laborers of this class become in the 
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least excessive in proportion to the amount of land still available. Being in the 
highest degree inert, and never very competent, this class early becomes exces¬ 
sive, even though its numbers appear small. The suggestions commonly offered 
in explanation of the fall in wages applyhere if anywhere. Here the competi¬ 
tion of the Chinese is most keenly felt. There has certainly been at times a gltt 
of this kind of labor. Mr. Meriwether' seemed to think that this glut was only felt 
in the cities. He cites, as evidenco of the absence of such a glut in the couhtry, 
the fact that in rural districts the economical farmers take the children out of 
school in the season to pick fruit that would otherwise decay. But this doe# not 
support his contention. For since the children had to be supported anyway, anil 
the labor in this case is light, a very,slight earning would be ample recompense 
for their labor. The value of such fruits when picked is in many instances suffi¬ 
cient only to pay for the cheap labor, and would probably not pay at all for the 
dearer labor of adults. The correct explanation of the fall in the wages of unskilled 
labor in California is that there is no longer lines of industry which can givo 
employment to unskilled labor with any greater advantages than elsewhere. 
Could unskilled labor produce here (as it did at first) a commodity, which, for 
special reasons had a high value in proportion to the amount of labor employed, 
wages would never have fallen in spite of the advent of the Chinese. 

“ To sum up: For the unskilled labor the rate of wages in California already 
conforms to the rate paid elsewhere: First, because the natural advantages which 
could be used by such labor are mostly monopolized: second, because a large part 
of the unskilled labor is peculiarly inefficient. A few lines of skilled labor employed 
in industries exploiting peculiar natural advantages still earn large wages. Many 
lines of skilled labor, of such a sort that, the work is done on the spot, obtain 
slightly higher wages than prevail in the East, and will do so as long as the advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by the first class of skilled labor are not all appropriated. The rate 
of wages enjoyed by skilled labor producing commodities which compete in the 
California market with commodities manufactured outside are higher by part of 
the cost of transportation, and this will be the first class of skilled labor to lose 
the advantage which it enjoys. 

" In this connection the following tabular statement may lie instructive: 


Trade. 


House carpenter. 

Mill carpenter. 

Mill hand. 

Laborer (in mill). 

House painter. 

Machinist. 

Laborer (in machine shop). 

Iron molder. 

Blucksmith. 

Brass finisher. 

Tinsmith. 

Baker. 

Compositor. 

Gripman (cable can. 

Conductor. 

Cooper. 

Upholsterer. 

Cabinetmaker. 

Tanner. 

Rhoe cutter. 

Harness maker. 

Cigar maker. 

Bookbinder. 

Tailor. 

Shirt maker. 

Laundryman. 

Saleswoman. 

Bag maker (jute). 

Box maker. 

Laborer (mUcellaneous, city). 

Farm laborer (with machines) 1 ... 
Farm laborer (without machines) 1 

Farm laborer (Chinese) 1 . 

Fruit canneries (men) 1 . 

Fruit canneries (women) 1 . 


Nominal 

wages. 

' 

Actual. 

$3.50 

$2.90 

3.00 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.26 

3.00 

1.75 

3.50 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

3.50 

2.75 

3.00 

2.10 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

1.50 

.90 

3.00 

2.00 

2.26 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 

2.76 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.10 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.50 

1.75 

3.00 

2.00 

1.15 

.75 

.75 

.55 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

.90 

2.00 

1.50 

1.25 


1.75 


,75 


.76 


2.00 


1.00 



1 Work intermittent, and often paid by the piece or job. The average per year is unmeaning. 


Whitocook.. 
White maid . 
Chinese cook. 


DOMKHTIC HKRVANTH. 

.,..per month.. t».00U> 

. .do. 15.00(o i;. 

.do. 28.00 to 
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ORGANIZATION. 

11 That the laborers of California have felt in their tnm the same need of organi- 
ffltion that was felt in the other States is natural since the conditions of labor 
Aye become or are rapidly becoming the same here as elsewhere. The movement 
in the direction of organization did not make much ground until about 10 years 
ago—that is, about the time when the extraordinary advantages at first enjoyed 
had, disappeared. There were, to be sure, a few trades unions before that time. 
The Hat Finishers’ Union of San Francisco is said to date from 1863. There are 
six unions in San Francisco that were formed during the Kearney movement. 
Most of those beforo 1880, however, partook more of the character of social or 
political clubs than of trade organizations for strictly trade purposes. At first 
the movement spread slowly. Probably the fact that it was so generally discoun¬ 
tenanced by the employers, between whom and the employees there existed fre¬ 
quently an unusual intimacy, and the general distrust of the public as well as 
the comparative weakness of the trades, had something to do with this slowness 
of growth. But the main reason was that wages were high and the conditions 
of labor extremely good. As the conditions changed, trades unions came in more 
rapidly. In the years 1884-1800 show the greatest increase in numbers and strength 
of these organizations. Although the increase since then lias not been so rapid, 
the results of the period of formation have been quite permanent. This is rather 
surprising when we consider the rapidly changing character of the population of 
the State and of all its industries. Of course many of the older unions have 
passed away; many were not strong enough from the very beginning to hold their 
own, but those that have survived have grown generally stronger and more effi¬ 
cient, and the number that survived, together with the natural growth, is large 
enough to form a very appreciable factor in the development of industry and of 
the State’s resources. Each important city in the State now has a large part of 
its various trades organized into local unions, most of which are affiliated with or 
are branches of associations running throughout the United States and Canada. 
These unions of different trades in the same city or county are then for the most 
part united in local federations, and these federations then send representatives 
or delegates to the recently organized coast convention, the first step in the direc¬ 
tion of a still broader organization. 

“ It is not easy to ascertain the exact numerical strength of the unions. Partly 
because of the lack of any impartial investigations, partly because of the boast¬ 
ful misrepresentations of the unions’ officers, and in other instances on account 
of the desire to conceal who are members, or how strong the union is. Nor would 
it be very instructive if we were able to ascertain the number of members accu¬ 
rately, because it is constantly and rapidly changing, as the conditions of labor 
change and as the different industries prosper or fail. Old unions die out and 
new ones take their place, which may in turn live or die within a year. Some¬ 
times a great wave of excitement will swell the numbers rapidly. In 1888 the 
bureau of labor statistics estimated there were about 20,000 members of labor 
unions in the State. A conservative estimate places the members from 40,000 to 
46,000. There are but few, if any, important industries that are not at present 
organized, and many organizations exist, of the unskilled. Even the Chinese are 
organized into unions called ‘ Tongs.’ but on account of the extreme secrecy 
trustworthy information concerning them is impossible to obtain. 

" It is not necessary to give a full description of the organization and purposes 
of the unions in California, for they are. of course, practically the same as else¬ 
where. Some points in which they differ slightly, or which are necessary for 
comparison, have been selected. The dues that are imposed on the members are 
generally quite small. They differ too much to allow of any average being 
drawn. The initiation fees vary from 60 cents to $10; the monthly dues from 10 
cents to $6, the bulk of these lieing below $2. The members are reconciled to the 
payment of the dues and assessments in most cases by the fact that they thus 
form a fund out of which they are entitled to certain benefits. Both of them are 
for moderate amounts, owing to the smallness of the sums collected. The gen¬ 
eral principle in regard to the payment of assistance to the sick seems to be that 
the weekly payments shall be approximately one-half of the regular wage set by 
the union. The funeral benefits generally aim to secure a decent burial, but are 
in some cases a little more. They vary from $60 to $260. Some few of the unions 
provide also that a member who is out of work through no fault of his own shall 
receive stated assistance from the union. This dangerous loophole for drones is, 
however, not left in many of the constitutions, and is generally hedged around 

with various safeguards. The amount of 1 strike pay' is generally smaller than 
that to be paid in cases of sickness. . ... . 

“ The federations that unite the unions in each city or county vary in their form 
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from a loose confederation, with no power to enforce any legislation over the 
unions of which it is composed, to a strong body, to which all important questions 
are referred. Many important functions are performed by these bodies. Their 
offices and quarters often serve as the center for the unions, and sometimes they 
own or rent the rooms where the meetings of the unions are held. The officers of 
the federations sometimes relieve the officers of the unions of a part of their more 
formal and clerical duties. The office of the federation, which is generally open 
all the time and centrally located, serves as a general means of communication 
between the different unions and sometimes as an intelligence office for those out 
of work. The rules of most of the federations do not allow the unions of which 
they are composod to declare a strike without the consent of the council of the 
federation. A local union therefore that desires to strike has first to convince 
the other unions of the justice of its intention and obtain the sanction and indorse¬ 
ment of the federation, and then in most cases also submit the matter, with the 
approval of the federation, to the central authority of the association of which it 
is a branch. There have been many instances where the necessity of thus show¬ 
ing the reasons for a strike has, together with the conciliatory attitude of the offi¬ 
cers of the federation, prevented serious trouble. 

■•The organization of the • Pacific Coast Council of Trades and Labor Federa¬ 
tions’ is extremely simple. There is little more than is necessary for parliamen¬ 
tary action. This association is as yet very weak. It. is supposed to meet once a 
year and to bo composed of delegates from all the unions on the coast. But the 
expense of sending delegates to meetings of the national trade organizations, 
which are held for the most part in the East, is so great that the unions hesitate 
to incur the additional expense of sending men to this convention also. Its aim 
is to care for those interests of the unions that are peculiar to the whole of the 
Pacific coast, such as the regulation of the hours of labor by law and the like. 
That a need of such an organization should be felt is a mark of the economic iso¬ 
lation of the States lying west of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘ The aims and purposes of the unions, and tin' methods by which they hope to 
achieve them, are practically the same as those of trades unions everywhere, and 
can not 1* considered here. In the matter of making formal preparations for the 
adjustment of disputes between the employer and the workmen there is nothing to 
be noted that is peculiar to California. As in all the other States, there is a 
growing tendency among the unions to provide either in their own constitutions 
or in some other way, as for example, in their federations, for a lsrnrd or a com¬ 
mittee of arbitration. Practically this board is nothing more than the spokesman 
of the unions in cases of dispute. The State board of arbitration is almost use¬ 
less, because it can not move until it is called upon by the parties to the dispute, 
which rarely happens. There is in San Francisco a strong branch of the Social¬ 
ists Labor Party. It carries on a continual but moderate agitation, and some¬ 
times influences the unions in their policy. Like all similar organizations in this 
country, the unions have been the favorite field in which the advocates of infalli¬ 
ble nostrums for the cure of all the diseases of the body politic have sought a 
market for their wares. These persons have from time to time gained the cars 
of the workingmen, and from time to time the unions have seemed to give their 
indorsement to some of these measures. Sometimes a newspaper run in the 
interest of some of these hobbies or of some political party has lieen chosen as 
the organ of the unions. Sometimes one has proclaimed itself such without tin- 
direct sanction of the unions. Sometimes the unions have given their sanction, 
because the paper then formed a convenient medium for the circulation of their 
notices. But it is seldom that these papers really represent the thinking of (lie 
members of the union. These members are for the most part sober-thinking, 
conservative men, who are little likely to believe that all the ills of society can be 
cured by one dose of any political medicine. Many of them, too, are property 
owners. The constitutions of many of tin 1 unions contain clauses which forbid 
the discussion of any political or religious view at their meetings, a prohibition 
which, I am told, from many reliable sources, is pretty generally enforced. 
Whatever views the members may hold, the unions as such do not often enter 
politics. The organized trades have not always been happy in the choice of their 
leaders. They have here, as elsewhere, too often abused the jmwers which they 
possess, and have been more arbitrary than any employer, but these excrescences 
are apparently passing away. 

“ The importance of the movement that introduced trades unions into California 
can not be well overestimated. Not only do the results already attained warrant 
this statement, but the possibilities that, are inherent in them both for good an" 
evil are enormous. In the first place, the establishment of unions has brought 
the California workmen into toncH witli the movement of labor elsewhere- 
Whether this has been by actual affiliation in organization or not there is as a 
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result the closest affiliation in thought. This adds materially to the forces that 
tend to break down the economic isolation of the State. That too eloso an affilia¬ 
tion with the Eastern unions in the case of those which, as I have shown, enjoy 
peculiar advantages from being located here, is at the cost of the California union, 
is clear. The Western workmen have in these industries an advantage which is 
likely to make them the heaviest contributors to any cause calling for financial 
support. On the other hand it is clear that if the unions are strong enough they 
may retain for California, for a longer period than would otherwise be possible, 
the peculiar advantages of a new community. But in the main the unions have 
had little power to retard the gradual change in the conditions which we studied 
in the first part of this paper." 

Now, as to the condition of the workingmen, the deposits in the savings banks 
will show to some extent in the paper that I am reading now. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Now, you are passing from the labor question to some¬ 
thing that does not peculiarly relate to labor. 

Mr. Litchman. He is taking that up to show the prosperity of the lalwr people. 

The Witness. I am showing the prosperity of the labor people now as com¬ 
pared with years ago. 

(Beading:) 

“During the year 1802 there was deposited in the savings banks of California 
the sum of $05,546,196.05; during the same period there was withdrawn from the 
same banks the sum of $05,504,726.55. there thus being deposited $12,241,469.68 
more than was withdrawn.” 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhak.) You say $95,600.000?—A. No: 1 say $05,546.18, the net 
deposits of tho workingmen then. I think it should be $115,000,000. 

“ During the same period there was withdrawn from the same banks the sum of 
$83,304,726.85. there thus being deposited $12,241.169.68 more than was withdrawn. 
That is a gain. During the year 1894 there was deposited in the said banks 
$97,496,712.51, and there was withdrawal $104,155,474.06, or $7,658,761.55 in excess 
of the amount deposited." 

Q. Some of your local unions carried thalV—A. Yes. 

(Reading:) 

“ In 1894. or rather during the year 1894. there was deposited in the said hanks 
$97,496,712.51, and there was withdrawn $104,155,474.06. or $7,658,761.55 in excess 
of tho amount deposited. 

“In 1899 there was deposited in the said banks $77,572,588.06, and withdrawn 
$71,867,176.16; there being thus deposited, in excess of the amount withdrawn, 
$5,705,411.90. 

•' The savings banks of a State or of a nation are the workers' depositories, and 
by the rise and fall of deposits therein the workers' comparative prosperity can 
be measured as by a barometer.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is that the end of the lalior feature?—A. Well, yes, 
partly. 

Q. You say, speaking of the Socialistic Labor party that. "Like ail similar 
organizations in this country, the unions have been the favorite field in which 
the advocates of infallible nostrums for the cure of all the diseases of the body 
politic have sought a market for their wares." I should like to ask you if the 
workingmen afford any more a favored field for the sellers of those nostrums than 
the farmers or any other class of people?—A. 1 think in California they are rather 
more so because of the fact that they are not quite so well educated as the farmers. 
I think thnt they are more susceptible to the teachings of siu-h leaders than are 
the farmers. That would be my impression. 

Q. Where do the nostrums of the Populist party find the greatest support, 
among the workingmen or among tile fanners?—A. That I am not able to say. 
I think, however, they get some support from both parties, both organizations. 

Q. You think that it is applicable to one class of people any more than another, 
that the workingmen are any more susceptible to the wiles of these people who 
have these peculiar nostrums to peddle than anybody else?—A. I do not know as 
I could hardly charge them with that, but then we sometimes think that is the 
case. 

q. Yon do not come here as a representative of t he workingmen or labor organi¬ 
zations, do you?—A. No: I do not. r ,, 

Q. And you are not therefore able to speak for them?—A. No; I could not very 
well apeak for them in that respect. 

Q. You say the chief cause of the cheapness of Japanese or Chinese lalxir is its 
incompetence?—A. YeH; the unskilled. 

Q. You said its incompetence. I should like to ask you if the fact that the 
Chinese can live very much more cheaply than the American workingmen can is 
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also a factor in aocoonting for the cheapness of Chinese labor?—A. I think so; 
yes. 

Q. Is it a greater or loss factor than that of incompetence?—A. I think it is 
rather a greater factor. A Chinaman can learn very readily if he has the oppor¬ 
tunity. He is brighter than the Japanese as a general thing, as far as learning is 
concerned and in adapting himself. 

t (Bv Mr. Litchman.) Have you ever visited the shoe factory in Chinatown 
n Francisco?—A. I have been through it, but not to give it any special 
attention. 

Q. Is it not true that the workmen there use the same improved machinery as 
the large factories of the East?—A. Yes; I presume so. 

Q. Are not the superintendents men educated in the shoe factories of the East¬ 
ern States?—A. I have no doubt they are, but I am not aware of that fact. 

Q. Is it not a fact that they turn out just as good a shoe for the grade of shoe 
made in that shoe factory as they do in any shoe factory in America?—A. I have 
no reason to doubt that fact. 

Q. How does that fact coincide with your suggestion that the Chinaman is 
incompetent?—A. Oh, I spoke of the unskilled Chinaman. The skilled Chinaman 
is just as bright as any man. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is the sentiment of Californians generally in favor of 
continuing the restriction of Chinese immigration?—A. I would say so, as a 
general thing. 

Q. Without regard to party?—A. Yes; both parties indorse that principle, I 
think. 


Q. What is the cause of this sentiment among Californians?—A. The Chinese 
are undesirable. 

Q. Are they desirable as citizens in any way?—A. We do not consider them 
as such. 

Q. Would the people of California treat them as social equals?—A. I think not. 

Q. Would they under any circumstances treat them as social equals, do you 
suppose?—A. I think not—under present conditions at least. 

Q. Do they ever adapt themselves to the customs in this country?—A. They do 
not seem to do so. They seem to wear their own dress—that is, the dress peculiar 
to their country—and they do not assimilate or associate particularly with the 
other classes of people with ns. 

Q. Will they ever, in your opinion, conform to the political institutions of onr 
civilization?—A. In my opinion, not. 

Q. Then, in view of those facts would you say that they are desirablo citizens 
or that it is desirable to have them come to this country?—A. No; I would not. 

Q. For any purpose?—A. I would say to exclude them as far as possible, and I 
will add this fact, that the 35,000 Chinamen give the police of San Francisco 
more trouble than all the remainder of the city put together. They cost the city 
more because they are gamblers—they aro noted for that—and for that reason anil 
a great many other reasons that might lie stated they are a very undesirable class 
of people. 

Q. You know, I suppose, that the Chinese exclusion act will terminate on the 
1st of May, 1902?—A. I understand so; yes. 

Q. Is the sentiment of California in favor of extending that law?—A. Yes. 

ty. Is the sentiment overwhelmingly in favor of it?—A. I think so. I think it 
is very generally so. I think that any man that came up for office would have 
to advocate that, extension to lie elected on any ticket , either the Republican or 
Democratic ticket. He would have to take that stand or he would lie defeated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farvuiiar.) In discussing this Chinese lalxir feature in your paper, 
there were two reasons given for the small wage of unskilled labor and that was. 
as I take it, the scarcity of that class of lalxir in the State and the inefficiency of 
the Chinese part of the labor. Now, are both these reasons good for the small 
wage that vou have among unskilled labor, scarcity and the inefficiency of the 
Chinese?—A. While labor was scarce, a white man would command larger wages 
than a Chinamen, even if labor was scarce. 

Q. He does at any time?—A. Yes; he does at any time. It would make a dif¬ 
ference of from 50 cents to 75 cents a day on the same class of labor. For that 
reason I think the Chinaman would receive smaller wages always. 

The witness then concluded the reading of his paper, as follows: 

“The story of a national calamity is told in the showing above, that in the space 
of 2 years the tide of the worker's condition had changed to an extent that 
decreased his earnings in this State almost 120,000,000. An excess of withdrawals 
over deposits speaks eloquently of employment lost and not regained during long 
months of idleness and waiting for better things. Fortunately, we can say that 
the reverse is the condition now. 
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“ In connection with this whole subject of the condition of the labor of the State 
now, as compared with 4 or A years ago. and in regard to the benefit which labor 
receives from the generally better condition of industries of every description, it 
is not uncommon to hear the questions: ‘ Granting that conditions generally are 
more prosperous, is the individual worker better off? Does he receive more pay? 
Is the wage rate per diem increased?’ To all of which we reply: 

“ The condition from 1894 to 1890 left an enormous percentage of the wage- 
earners without employment of any kind. Of those who had employment some 
few escaped reduction of pay. In cases where direct reduction was not made, it 
was made indirectly in the way of working less than full time. When the tide 
turned the first result was not of course increase in pay, but absorption of the 
vast amount of idle labor, and working on full time once more. Thenexteffectwas 
increase in pay in isolated cases, and from that to more frequent cases, until, at 
this time, demands on the part of labor for more pay and fewer hours of work 
per day are heard in all directions, with the pleasure of hearing in addition, in 
most cases, that the demands are granted. 

“ In concluding this article, one more phase of the subject of the present con¬ 
dition of labor in this State should have attention, especially in connection with 
what has just been said, and that is in relation to increase m cost to him of the 
necessaries of life, coincident with the increase in prosperity generally as 
spoken of. 

“It may be said in general, that the cost of groceries in this State now averages 
in price about the same as in 1890: some being a little cheaper and some a little 
dearer. 

“ Hardware, stoves, and house-furnishing goods are about 15 ja*r cent higher 
than in 1890. 

“ Meats are about 10 per cent higher. 

“ Drugs and medicines are from 5 to 10 per cent higher. 

“ Clothing is about 10 per cent higher. 

“ Dry goods are from 5 to 10 per cent higher. 

“ Fuel: Coal is the same as in 1890; wood is from 15 to 20 per cent higher. 

“ Rents: As to houses usually occupied by wage-earners, the same, or from 5 to 
.10 per cent lower. Newer and better classes of houses are some little higher. 

■' From all of the foregoing it would seem that the contention that the: ondition 
of the wage-earner in California compares well witli the condition of the wage- 
earner in any other place that can be named, is well sustained, and that in fact 
Ca ifornia, in this respect, leads the States of the United States, and the United 
States in turn leads the countries of tho world.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) You have stated in your paper about, this scarcity of 
unskilled labor and also the inefficiency or incompetency of the Chinese labor. 
Is not that latter statement the one that really explains your small wages?—A. It 
is just possible. 

Q. Is it natural in California that there should be more money in wages to 
unskilled people than the product itself could afford?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. Now is it not a general complaint in California that white labor will not 
accept employment in unskilled lines?—A. To a certain extent that is true. 

Q. Is it not a pretty general condition in your State?—A. I would say so. 

Q. But is it not a fact that the two features of the cheapness of this Chinese 
labor actually shuts out the unskilled labor of other nations?—A. Yes; I think 
that is true to a certain extent. 


Q. And provided there is a sufficiency of the Chinese labor, there is no oppor¬ 
tunity for the unskilled labor of other nations or of Americans?—A. No. 

Q. Is the presence of the Chinese as a laborer, a misfortune to theIwdy of the 
people and to the welfare of your State, or is there any benefit in this cheap 
tabor?—A. They produce as a class very little. They assist in manual labor and 
some well-paid labor. Chinese cooks are in a prett y good demand and they com¬ 
mand good wages. But the unskilled Chinaman is very undesirable. 

Q. How does be expend his earnings?—A. I do not know, but it is charged they 
gamble among themselves. I do not know how they live, but they are not a 
desirable people at all. 

Q. Out of their earnings, there is not much returned to the body politic?—A. I 
do not think so. 

Q. Do they hoard and send money to China, or spend it in gambling among 
their own people and make rich their own gamblers?—A. I understand they send 
a large portion back to China, and of course they spend a certain part among 
themselves, what part I could not say. 

Q. Can yon give the commission any idea of the average time a Chinaman 
spend* in California before he returns?—A. I haven’t the information at hand. 
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in America and take it to China with them, out of the something like 35,000 in 
San Francisco?—A. I should say in an offhand way that they remain about 15 
years in California and then go back home. Some might stay longer and some 
not so long, but an average of something near that time. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) In what industry is the Chinese labor found 
mostly?—A. It is diversified; the skilled labor is employed among different 
trades—tailors and shoemakers and different kinds of manufacturing establish¬ 
ments which they have in a small way; of course the unskilled do any work they 
can get. 

Q. Is there auy Chinese labor found on the farms?—A. Yes; a considerable por¬ 
tion of it in fruit picking time and in the sugar-beet industry. 

Q. Are the Chinese valued as farm laborers generally?—A. They are quite 
steady. They are there Monday morning, and a good many white men are not 
so punctual. They stick close to their work. 

Q. Are they preferred to the white nu;n on that account?—A. In some degreo 
in some classes of work it might be they are, but not in a general way. 

Q. Is that preference on account of the cheap labor or on account of their abil¬ 
ity?—A. I think it is on account of the cheapness of their wages. 

O. Do they work on the railroads as section hands or in the construction of 
railroads?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they considered valuable in that respect?—A. I do not know how valu¬ 
able they are. but I guess they work right along. 

Q. Is the number increasing?—A. Not very rapidly. I think the exclusion act 
keeps them from coming in very rapidly. 

Q. Where do they get in now and how?—A. I am not able to state. They are 
smuggled in if they get in at all. except the merchants that are entitled to come 
in. They have no trouble in landing in San Francisco; blit as to those not entitled 
to come. I do not know where they get in. 

tj>. Do they increase by birth?—A. Yes: to a limited extent. 

Q. Are there many of them females?—A. There are quite a number females. 

tj. Are they married?—A. I think a great number of the females are held in 
slavery, as wo call it. for prostitution. 

Q. Slavery?—A. We call it slavery. 

Q. In what wav?—A. A man brings a Chinese woman to San Francisco and he 
sells her. may be’for sfi.nui). She is kept in a house of prostitution, and the man 
who buys her gets all that she earns. 

Q. Does he hire her mil?—A. Yes: the authorities have been trying to suppress 
this for tile last year or so, 

Q. Is this sale an open sale?- -A. I do not know how open it is, but that transac¬ 
tion has repeatedly occurred. 

Q. Has proper effort been made to suppress it?—A. Yes; the United States 
Government authorities took bold of it about 3 mouths ago and are making a des¬ 
perate effort now to close it up. 

Q. How long has that practice been in vogue?—A. For the last 111 years at least. 

(j. Is it not very demoralizing?—A. Certainly: it could not lie otherwise. 

Q. Have von laws sufficient to meet it?—A. The law has been avoided in many 
wavs, but the United States authorities took hold of the evil about 3 months ago 
anil we think now it will be suppressed. 

Cj. Are the most of the females that come to this country in that condition?— 
A. I should say quite a number. I could not say what proportion, hut I should 
judge nearly half. 

Q. Are they still coming in that way?—A. They are coining as far as they can. 
The exclusion act prevents them to some, extent. 

Q. If the exclusion act is rigidly enforced, what opportunities have they to 
come?—A. They come in this way: A merchant is entitled to bring his wife. He 
often brings one of these people over as his wife and then sells her for gain. They 
do a great many things not proper to do. 

Q. (By Mr. FA.nquil.VR.) Have the Six Companies anything to do with the 
iinjiortation of these prostitutes?—A. I could not say they have. I do not think 
personally they have. 

Q. Have any officers connected with the Six Companies anything to do with 
it?—A. They may have. It certainly is a well-known fact in San Francisco that 
there are 011011)6™ of these Chinese prostitutes and thia prostitution is openly 
carried on. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) What is the social condition in Chinatown in San 
Francisco?—A. It would not be worth speaking of. Morally, it is very bad; it 
could not lie worse. It is almost dangerous to go through there in the daytime 
unless you are well armed or have a policeman with you. It is not safe. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any knowledge of Chinese spending any of 
their earnings in this country except for the bare cost of living and clothing them¬ 
selves. A. That is about all they spend, that which they need, and very little of 
that. They live so very cheaply that the white men can not compete with them 
at all in the matter of labor. It is said one of them can live on 10 cents a day; I 
do not know how true it is. 

Q. Is their presence degrading to our civilization on the Pacific coast?—A. I 
would consider it so. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Then, if the Chinese exclusion act is not extended, 
the white labor of the Pacific coast will come in competition at once with this 
Chinese labor?—A. Yes: with the labor of about 600,000,000 of them. We would 
be m a very bad shape indeed. 

Q. Would that condition of affairs be to the industrial interest of California?— 
A. I think that would be against the industrial interests as well as the other 
interests of the State. 



“SUGAR REET. 

“ The beet-sugar industry is one of the most important branches of our agricul¬ 
ture and promises great development. It is claimed that experience and scien¬ 
tific experiments, as well as the natural climatic influences existing here, attest 
the superior merits of our State for sugar-beet growing. Briefly summarized, the 
advantages are: Earlier maturity of the beet: earlier opening of the campaign; 
long season tor harvesting: long run of the factory: greater yield per acre; greater 
per cent of saccharine; immunity from frost and immunity from rain at critical 
periods. Sugar-beet growing is of such present and future importance as to jus¬ 
tify placing before you the following statement from the American Beet Sugar 
Company, of Oxnard. Cal., which shows the growth of the industry in the State: 

Iieef-sugar jimduets, /.s',v,v-/.v.W. 


(Tons of 2.000 pounds.] 


1888 . 1,010 IKJU 

1889 . 2.107 1*95 

1890 . •’,.:!•>] IS'.K' 

1*91. :t. 071 1897 

1892 . (i. SS7 isys 

1893 . J1..VSS I89ii 


18,615 
23,827 
31,815 
35,280 
18,086 
32,445 


Notk.—T lu* output lor J899 should have exreeded any previous veur, hut it was out down by drought 
where facilities for irrigation hud not boon provided. The vfold hereafter will show a marked 
increase. 


“The tests for the percentage of sugar an* made at the factory for each load or 
from each car as delivered, ami the farmers at Oxnard are allowed to employ a 
check chemist to verify these tests. The company furnishes the seed at 12 cents 
per pound, which is cost , and the amount is deducted from the first delivery of 
beets. 

“The company has in its employ a number of agricultural experts, and adver¬ 
tises to give the growers the benefit of their knowledge as to the proper handling 
of their lands, planting, thinning, harvesting, etc. 

“An average crop on good land is from 12 to 15 tons per acre. Many growers, 
of course* obtain very much higher results than this. The average cost to raise 
an acre of beets, including seed and when all the work is hired done, is §20 to $25, 
delivered on board the cars or at the factory. Should the grower do all or part 
of the work, this amount is correspondingly reduced. 

“ Experience has shown that it is advisable to plant one-fourth to one-third of 
the land to Inlets every year, rotating with whatever other crops are best adapted 
to the soil. Crops grown after beets have the advantage of the beet plowing and 
thorough cultivation necessary for successful beet growing, and it is the common 
experience that larger yields are obtained from other crops when rotated with 
beets. 

“ Some of the bene fit a deneed from beet fanning.— Beet farming is not only bene- 

i!*u 0 ^ U) * ttnrt increasing the depth and physical condition of the soil on 
which the crops are grown, thus enlarging their yield, but also the beet tons and 
pulp furnish a valuable feed for sheep and cattle. A yield of 15 tons of beets leaves 
field 6 to 8 tons of green tons, and for the same 15 tons of beets delivered 
at the factory the company will give 7A tons of pulp, as the company gives to the 
grower one-half the weight of his lw*ets in pulp at 10 cents per ton, when taken on 
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board cars at the factory or when hanled away by teams from the factory loading 
chute. One acre of beets, therefore, yields to the grower from 6 to 7$ tons of 
pulp, at a cost of from 80 to 75 cents per acre if taken at the factory, in addition 
to the returns received from the beets delivered to the factory and the beet tops 
which he retains. 

“ The following table shows the value of different feeds compared with beet 
tops and pulp: 


Feeding stuff. 

Value per 
ton. 

Value per 
acre. 


$8.00 

$48.00 


6.00 

9.00 


16.00 

18.75 


9.00 

18.00 


1.85 

10.12 


2.69 

15.64 





“ Therefore, 15 tons of beets will bring to the grower $15.54 worth of tops and 
$10.12 worth of pulp per acre, less $1.75, price of pulp at factory, an increase of 
over 40 per cent on the beet crop, figuring 1 ton of beets at $4, which can be taken 
as a low average price. It is remarkable how stock will improve on these two 
products from beets, which, up to the present time, have been a loss to the 
growers. 

“ The beet tops aro best utilized by bringing cattle or sheep upon the beet fields 
as soon as the beets have been carted away. Especially sheep will do surprisingly 
well on beet tops and fatten quickly. The droppings of the animals remaining on 
the land will contain almost all the mineral plant food of the tops, so that it is, for 
the fertility of the land, the same, whether the tops or the droppings are plowed 
under.” 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How many factories have you in California?—A. We 
have 8. 

Q. What amount of money is invested in your factories?—A. Something over 
$10,000,000 in the 8 plants. 

Q. Can they manufacture sugar in competition with Haivaiian sugar?—A. 1 
think so. 

Q. There is no uneasiness, then, on the part of your California producers on 
account of the competition of Hawaii?—A. There does not seem to be. The great¬ 
est uneasiness wo have is to get a good crop. Some years we are short of water 
and do not get a good crop. 

Q. Is the industry increasing in magnitude?—A. Yes; 10 years ago we had only 
2 factories. 

Q. Are they in competition one with another?—A. Not that I know of. There 
is no particular competition between them. They all seem to want to make as 
much sugar as possible. 

Q. Is there a combine between the factories, that you know of?—A. Not that I 
know of. . 

Q. Do they use American or German machinery?—A. Purt of it is made here 
and part is imported. I think Mr. Spreckols imported a part of his machineiy, 
but just what part I am unablo to say. 

Q. Is his one of the older mills?—A. Yes. That is, one of the largest, Clans 
Spreekels’s. 

Q. Is the output refined and ready for market?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) What is the commercial grading of the sugar pro¬ 
duced from the beet?—A. I think it ranks about the same as the cane sugar. I 
think they give 1 pound more of the beet sugar for a dollar than they do of tin 
cane. 

Q. Is that in the case of the granulatod or loaf sugar?—A, The granulated. 

Q. Is there much difference between the cane and the beet sugar in color and 
attractiveness?—A. The two look very much alike; they are very similar in point 


of appearance and quality. , 

Q. Is most of the beet sugar used in canning and other processes of that kind. 
A. A largeportion of it is, and quite an amount of it is shipped out of the State 
into other States. It is consumed in the market in San Francisco to a consider¬ 
able extent. I presume a great deal of it is used in canning also. 

Q. Are the parties in interest in Hawaii and California practically the same 
men?—A. Some parties in California are interested in Hawaii. There may w 
others interested there that are not interested here. 
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Q. Are there independent establishments in California that have nothing to do 
with the Hawaiian product?—A. I think there are. 

Q. Isit a product itself that any farmer can engage in that buys the seed from 
the association and plants it and brings his product to the factory? Is the busi¬ 
ness open to all?—A. It is open to everyone; no restrictions. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are your beets rich in saccharine matter?—A. Yes; 

I think they are the richest beets in the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) What is the least sum of money required to build a 
sugar factory?—A. I think it would be something like a half million dollers. 

Q. You have 8 factories and $10,000,000 invested. That would indicate an 
average of more than $1,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had 2 of those 10 years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you produced about 3,000 tons of beets 10 years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you had over $2,000,000 invested at that time to handle 3,000 tons of 
beets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it possible to operate profitably with so large a capital and so small a 
quantity of raw material?—A. I do not know how it was at that time, because I 
came to California about 13 years ago, and I did not understand the conditions 
then as well as I do now; but I presume the plants just starting in, with new 
machinery and everything, would have a greater expense than later on. 

Q. Even at the present time you make about 35,000 or 36,000 tons of beets do 
you not?—A. I think so. 

Q. That would be in the neighborhood of 4,000 tons for each mill?—A. Yes; 
in 1899 we had 32,000 tons. 

Q, How mucliHUgar does a ton of beets make?—A. I do not know exactly. It 
varies according to the percentage of saccharine matter. The beets run from 12 
to 14 per cent sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You may proceed with your next subject.—A. The 
next subject will be commerce, manufactures, and shipbuilding. 

(Beading:) 

“COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND SHIPBUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 

“ Our commerce, manufactures, with some exceptions, and our shipbuilding 
center at and around the city of San Francisco, the leading commercial emporium 
of the Pacific coast. The scope of this report does not admit of details as to the 
manufacturing industries of the State. There is much more done in this direc¬ 
tion than is generally supposed, for the list of manufactures embraces many 
important articles and the value reaches a large sum. Still, California can hardly 
yet be classed as a manufacturing State. The conditions, however, are in many 
respects most favorable, and with the increasing trade of the Orient and the 
enlargement of population manufactures must attend the great change that is 
about to take place. 

“We have already attested our capacity for and adaptibility to the important 
industry of shipbuilding. All the raw materials are found on this coast to meet 
the expanding demand for ships built in the waters where they are to operate. 
There is every logical reason for assuming that around the bay of San Francisco 
the future will witness shipyards employing many thousands of workmen. The 
Union Iron Works is an establishment known throughout, the world for its 
splendid examples of shipbuilding it has turned out. Iron ships built in this 
climate of little temperature variation need no readjustment; witness the splendid 
performance of the battle ship Oregon. 

“ But it is to the increasing commerce of the Pacific we must look for State 
growth and developement commensurate with our high expectations. The sub¬ 
ject has seemed to justify some statistics illustrating the present condition of the 
commerce of this coast. The tables which are hereto appended wore prepared 
by Hon. E. W. Maslin, deputy naval officer at this port, and are compiled from 
Government records. (See exhibits.) 

“ The first table shows the imports into and the exports from Pacific ports for 
a period of 10 years to and from all countries. It shows that while our imports 
have increased in the period only $2,800,000 our exports have increased over 
$88 700 000. 

“The next table is designed to show in detail the imports from and the exports 
to Asia and Oceania, the countries with which we now have new and important 
relations. The statistics are for 5 year periods. Our imports from countries of 
Oceania have fallen off about $8,000,000 and the exports have increased about 
$8,000,000. Our imports from countries of Asia have increased over $8,700,000 and 
our exports have increased about $13,000,000. For the whole period our imports 
have exceeded our exports by about $12,000,000. 
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“ The table showing the relative importance of Pacific coast ports for the fiscal 
year ending June 80. 1898, will be examined with interest. 

“It shows that the imports at the ports in California amounted to $48,497,805 
(of which $42,831,945 came through the Golden Gate) while all the other Pacific 
ports (including $1,754,422 credited tor Arizona) received but $8,533,548. Of the 
total exports ($74,528,984) $40,709,851 went from San Francisco; $17,882,355 from 
Puget Sound, and $13,880,814 from Oregon ports. The exports from Puget Sound 
are largely of lumber. The flour trade, also, with China and Japan has increased, 
and accounts in part for the export trade of Washington and Oregon. 

“The tables showing the various articles imported and exported to and from 
Pacific, coast ports furnish an interesting study, and it is believed for the firat 
time are tabulated and published. The items do not necessarily indicate that 
they were produced here: for example, the item of cotton, of which we exported 
$5,071,424, which came to Pacific coast ports from the Southern States and was 
reshipped, but the intelligent reader will readily note the articles of coast pro¬ 
duction. 

'• There is and will continue to la; a sharp rivalry between Puget Sound ports 
and San Francisco for the controlling influence in the commerce of the Pacific. 
There are large transcontinental railroad interests centering at Puget. Sound; the 
Canadian Pacific is also in the field for its share of the business. There is a large 
and rich agricultural eouutry tributary to Puget Sound. We eoneede to our 
sister cities in the North great energy and enterprise, and we do not doubt that, 
they will become, and we hope they may, prominent centers of a large and 
important trade with the Orient. In tin' nature of existing conditions this must 
he so. There was room and there was opportunity on the Atlantic coast fur 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and many smaller cities, but 
there is one and can he but one New York City. So on this coast Washington 
and Oregon will build up large and important, cities. The business that must 
develope in the extensive country lying to the east of that coast and the develop¬ 
ment of those two coast States will make large centers of trade a necessary result. 
All this conceded—conceded, too. with the spirit of pride that is so to be—wc 
claim that San Francisco is destined ever to be. and it now is. the ipioen of the 
Pacific coast in America. 

“In the first place California is capable of sustaining a population equal to 
that of Japan, with about the same square miles of area. The wealth-producing 
power of the State, which I have attempted briefly to show, is in itself sufficient 
to command the commerce of the coast, as it is to be its greatest, contributor. 
San Francisco already has an accumulated surplus capital sufficient to throw at 
once into the avenues of trade all that may be required and as rapidly as may lie 
demanded. 

“San Francisco has the most accessible and the largest available barlmr on the 
Pacific coast. Puget Sound is a vast body of deep water, but it can not be said 
to be an equally vast or available harbor, and the ports lie far away from the 
seacoast. Ships can anchor in safety in almost any part of the 480 square miles 
constituting the bay of San Francisco, including the tributaries of San Pablo 
and Suisun. This bay has a broad entrance, lmt I mile wide, and lies within 91 
miles of the shortest sailing route from the Isthmus of Yokohama, and within 
300 miles of the shortest sailing route from the Isthmusof Hongkongaud our po*- 
sessions in the Philippines. A glance at the map. constructed according to Mer¬ 
cator’s projection, disputes this; but Lieutenant Maury and Captain (now Admi¬ 
ral) Sigsbee long ago showed, the rotundity of the earth’s surface considered, 
what 1 have stated to be true. Mr. William II. Mills, in Hie presence of lids 
board, recently made a dear demonstration of the fact. The principle upon 
which this fact rests is stated to be that the shortest line lietween two ponds 
upon the surface of a sphere is the line which would cut that sphere into bead- 
spheres. This is what ts nauticnlly known as “great circle sailing.’’ Lientcmod 
Maury’s discovery revolutionized the sailing charts of the globe, and its signifi¬ 
cance to ns lies in the fact that Han Francisco will lie a way station for all sterna 
sea-going vessels bound through the canal (soon to Is;) to and from Asiatic p"> N 
Here will be a great depot for the supplies needed on the voyage and for coal, 
and to discharge and take tm cargi i. 

“ San Francisco is already a large city and is fully equipped for a large volume 
of business. It lias extensive and commodious wharves which required time ana 
much money to construct; anil it has large trade connections already establisaci 
throughout the globe. 

“ Whatever may be said of the policy, permitting them to come or to stay 1 
this country, there is now a large and wwilthy Chinese population in m's city, 
which controls and brings here, and will continue to do so, a large part ot i 
China trade. 
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l®t- 

R^bHo ^SftTir^nth °V h ° 

t “"f fi ?'L inlet and and to the OrieTthrough 1 toe (^MenXte^The 

^'Tn^elera^nfftridM'^ ft ICV< 7i Kl u aS as *«** stundtoehipfor A^a? 

for diaembarkation' wWe'f I!* 1 ' 801101 ^ IsUnds wiU »<* k «* earliest port 

voy^ Mri whew If thev Tr Can K °T e 1 es f, ape the ,;onti "« u ent of the sea 
voyage, ana wneie, ]t they are merchants, they can sunnlv their wants or 

whence they can jounmv east across the continent or to Europe. San Francisco 
is that dean able point of escape from the monotony and perils of the sea 
.. 1 San Francisco is the best, drained and most healthful city in the world and 

tat the^attractmns oMh ”* ? ooatioi \ Not only its own attractiveness 
Dut tile attractions oi the State will bring people this way. Then to the climate 

of San Francisco is a distinct ami positive economic advantage possessed bv no 
other city on the globe. I know that many find it too stinu lath g andTnv Lr- 
ating and resent the necessity for warm clothing the year around BtHfrom The 
gtandiH.mto general comfort, to one not a confirmed invalid, and fnmian ec^rnk 
standpoint the climate is of ..calculable value in the bnihling of a m-eat city 
Seldom below 40 degrees or above HO degrees, the temperature is such and the 

,SO r tlmuljl1 ! n - !\ ,at ] ) ^ysi < *ul exliaustion never conies from extremes 
of heat ami extremes oi cohl are unknown. This is an important feature to 
laborer, the artisan,the man in the workshops and 

the man who toils’with Ins brain or who lives for the mere pleasure of living 
It is no part, ot the purpose of this report to describe Sun Francisco in detail 
however much it might interest the commission. Departing from niv Resolve not 
to deal with localities there seemed to he justification for what lias'been inade¬ 
quately said ol our duet city in the fact that our State and its commercial 
metropolis aie so closely interwoven and interdependent that at least some liroad 
f act .f c ; t,n(, ™img our hopes for it s f uture greatness were demanded. I should like 
to weak ol San Francisco s people, of the architecture displayed in their homes 
and business houses ot the places of amusement, art galleries, libraries, the 
(iolden Gate Park, the streets, facilities for getting about in the citv, its pictur- 
thi cbo TO f’ 11 tl 1D " !i, i^the exqmsde beauty of the bay and its islands as adding to 
the chin in of the city, the suburban at tractions which add so much to life m a 
city, the historic seal rocks at the Cliff House, the unique features of Chinatown 
the churches and general moral tone of the people, the influence the two great 
having and must continue to have upon our intellectual life and 
growth, of tho state oi society hero, of the general spirit of contentment and 
happiness pervading all classes, and a hundred other things which go to make up 
01 express the civilization ot this wide awake, energetic, restless, ambitious, and 
altogether hopeful population." 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.Mims.) Before you pass to something else, what kind of 
manufacturing interests have you in Califomia?-A. We have the shipbuilding 
manufacturing, and the beet-sugar manufacturing, and we have a great many 
other smaller manufactures in San Francisco. 

Q. Have you mills for the manufacturing of flour?—A. Yes; many of those. 
We manufacture a large portion of our wheat into flour and ship it to China. 

. «. Is your oriental trade increasing?—A. Very rapidly: it lias almost doubled 
in tho last ii years. 

_.Q- D° you look forward to a still greater increase?—A. Yes: it would seem so. 

1 he flour merchants are very sanguine: their trade was growing rapidly and they 
think will continue to grow. ■ 

Q. What are your shipping facilities?—A. The water route. The ships are the 
main freight, route between us and China. 

Q. Have you elevators for loading grain?—A. Yes; along the railroads and 
aJong the wharves there are elevators to store the grain. 

Q. At wliat point are your grain elevators situated?—A. Most of the grain 
elevators are situated on the bay at the edge of the water transportation. We 
have rail or water transportation. 

n y ? nr finding its way West now in place of East?—A. It is going in 
all (hrections, going to Europe, going to China, and to the East generally. 

Could you give the commission an estimate as to the comparative cost of 
tTf+w 11 ? w ^ ea ^ * n California, as compared with other States?— A. Yes. I have 
not that data at hand, but it is thought by our expert men who are in the busi¬ 
ness that we can not raise wheat at a profit in California. It seems to be an 
unprofitable industry, and those largely in wheat raising have discontinued and 
are cutting their farms up and putting in fruit. 
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J . Is that general or is it done in localities only?—A. It might be said to be h« 
, although the change is not coining so very rapidly. h 

Q. Do yon know the nmnber of bushels your soil wul produoeto the acre ?—a 
Y es. We count our wheat there by the hundred—by centals. The best yields 
would be about 80 centals per acre, 80 sacks or 80 centals to the acre on the lands 
of the Sacramento bottoms. That is an unusual orop; it is a very large yield 
Q. What would you say would be the average?—4. I should say about 15 to lfi 
centals would be a good average for a fair year. ‘ 

y. Do you harvest and thrash at the same time?—A. Yes; our machine starts 
in cutting 100 acres a day and we sack it and put it in the warehouse ready for 
shipment. 1 

Q. Is your land more valuable for raising other crops than wheat?— A. Yes 
Q. Even then at that good average production you find that you can not raw,, 
wheat?—A. We do not get that average every year. There is one thing peculiar 
about California. We need water; wo get only two good crops out of five, and 
those are the two that I speak of. The others would he much lighter, probably 
be not one-fourth as great, so we would run 3 years at a loss and 2 at a profit, 
and, taking the 5 years, wo find that whoat costs more than we get out of it. 

Q. Do you raise any corn?—A. Very little. In some portions the people raise 
corn, but it is not general. It is not a corn State. 

Q. What kind of grasses grow at a profit?—A. Alfalfa is the best grass we have 
for productiveness. 

Q. Is California a good grazing State?—A. Yes; the mountains and the rongli 
lands aro very good for grazing. 

Q. How far north can you raise oranges?—A. As far as Bedding, 2. r >0 miles north 
of San Francisco. 

Q. At a profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. How large an area of the State, then, is suitable for the growth of oranges?— 
A. I should think about one-quarter of the State at least. 

Q. Does that estimate apply to all kinks of citrus fruit?—A. Generally so. 
Where the orange will grow most any other citrus fruit will grow. 

Q. How large a portion of the State is suitable for the production of deciduous 
fruit?—A. I should say about the same proportions—about one-fourth of the State. 
Of course there is about three-fourths of the State not suitable to raising any 
kind of fruit. It is too mountainous, too rough, but the suitable land would be 
something about my estimate—about one-fourth of the State. 

Q. What kind of fruit is most profitable?—A. The oranges and lemons, I think, 
are the most profitable at the present time. Baisins have been profitable. There 
have been a large number of them grown. 

Q. Do yon raise any primes?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, about acombinofor the marketing of fruits 
in California?—A. I knew there is at San Jose what tliev call the California 
Cured Fruit Association. They handle prunes largely, and it is said that they 
fix a price at which they sell their primes and will not sell at any less, hut what 
are the articles of combination I am not able to state. 

Q. How much capital is invested in that association?—A. I am not able to stab'. 
They handle alwut 3,000,000 pounds of prunes. 

Q. Do they fix the price to avoid a ruinously low price?—A. I think so; yes: to 
keep the article up to a price they can afford to sell at. 

Q. Is the price fixed exorbitantly high?— A. I think not; about 3 or 4 cents a 
pound; some higher; some lower. 

Q. Is there any complaint among the people generally in regard to this cmulii 
nation?—A. No; we hear very little complaint in regard to it with us. 

Q. Is the combination confined alone to raisins and prunes?—A. I think it is. 
yes; as far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. What was tliecondition of the industry of those two fmits previous t.u ibe 
formation of this association?—A. It was in a very poor condition before that 
time. The fruit raisevs were not making anything, and at the present tilin' 1 
think they are doing fairly well. Their condition is mnch better now than 
previous to the organization. 

Q. Does it have the advantage of preventing an overproduction in the market 
at one place and an underproduction at another?—A. I think so. 

Q. Does it dispense with the middleman?—A. I think the association has its 
agents to sell its goods. 

Q. Are the freight rates satisfactory, do you know?—A. I have heard no i nm- 
plaints whatever in regard to freight rates. There have been some complaint’ 
perhaps made in regard to the time that At takes the cars to get into market. 

Q, Is there any competition in freights east from San Francisco?—A. Them am 
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two lines of railways from San Francisco, the Saute Fe and the Southern Pacific. 
I think, however, tnev have about the same Tate. 

Q, Is there any understanding as to rates between the two roads?— A. Not that 
I know of. 

Q. How large an industry is the dried fruit industry?—A. It runs up into the 
millions. 

Q, Where does that fruit find a market?—A. Throughout the United States, 
and much of it goes to foreign countries. 

Q. Does any portion of it go to the Orient?—A. I think it does, yes; to China. 
The large trade that we have to China is in canned goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What proportion of your wheat exports go around 
the Horn to the Atlantic coast or to Europe?—A. I should judge about three- 
fourths of it. 

Q. Is your manufacture of flour on tho Pacific slope sufficient for your local 
market, or do you have competition from other sections?—A. We manufacture all 
of our own flour from our own wheat in the State of California, and manufac¬ 
ture a large amount that is shipped abroad to Asia. 

Q. So you supply all your local market and also export?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yon think two-thirds of the berry goes around the Horn?—A. I should 
think so, although I am not able to give the figures. I know there is a great 
amount of it being shipped by very largo shippers there, who are making a busi¬ 
ness of shipping to Liverpool. 

Q. Is the fact that you have to pay a large freight rate from the Pacific coast 
to the Liverpool market the reason that the raising of wheat in California doesn’t 
payas well as other crops?—A. No; I don’t think that is the main reason. 

Q. What is it?—A. The main reason is that wo do not get sufficient water to 
get a good and certain annual yield. We have two or three failures out of five; 
that is the main reason that wheat growing does not pay. 

Q. It is in the raising of the crop itself?—A. Yes. 

y. But does not the fact that you have got to pay a very large freight rate on 
the herry to Liverpool market reduce the profit to the California farmer?— 
A. It does to that extent. We get the Liverpool price less the freight rate. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there any complaint among the fanners of a com¬ 
bination to control the price of wheat?—A. Haven’t heard of any. 

Q. Neither in San Francisco nor in Liverpool?—A. We haven’t heard of 


any; no. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQUHAR.) Has not the California farmer got to take just what is 
offered by the foreign shipper?—A. When they get ready to sell that is the case. 
They sometimes hold a little, though—speculate. 

Q. Can yon hold wheat against the tonnage that is there ready to he taken into 
Liverpool or elsewhere?—A. Yes; it can lie held in storage there for 2 years. 

Q. Is that done at all?—A. It is done to a considerable extent, especially when 
the price is low, when the fanner will generally hold a while. 

Q, Isn’t your holding more for the local market, for local consumption, than 
for the export market?—A. We also ship to foreign markets from these ware¬ 
houses that I speak of: ship all seasons of the year. There is no time, hardlyauy 
day in the week and every month of the year that, there are not vessels going out. 

Q, Did you say it was a positive advantage to the California farmer to have tho 
grinding and to have the middlings and everything else saved in grinding at home 
rather than shipping the berry out of the country?—A. That is true. I think it 
would be an advantage to the farmers, as well as others, to have all manufactur¬ 
ing in the qpuntry. 

Cj. Is there any complaint among the farmers in regard to storage charges or 
the grading of the gram?—A. The storage charge pc:' ton. I think, is 25 cents for 
II months, and that is not excessive. They don't consider it. so. The insurance, 
however, comes in as a factor, and all those tilings makes iju-te a little expense, 
although it does not seem high. „ . , _ , 

Q. Your rule of grading is satisfactory?—A. Yes: it is. Because of the fact 
that we have no rain onr grain is bright and it does not need much grading; it is 
already pretty well graded. . , , t „ .... 

Q. Have you anything further? —A. Yes; I have an article aliout the oil indus¬ 
try I wouhl like to present to the commission. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Olivooil?—A. No; the petroleum oil yield m California. 
There are now about 200,000 producing oil wells in California. 

Q. How many?— A. Two hundred thousand. [Reading: J 
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“OIL YIELD OK CALIFORNIA. 


“ There arc now about. 200,000 producing oil wells in California, owned by more 
than 250companies, Most of the yielding wells are in Kern, Los Angeles, Fresno, 
and Ventura counties. Prospecting is progressing throughout the State, and 
many hundreds of oil miners are employed at sinking experimental wells and find¬ 
ing sites for drilling rigs. 

“ Counties now claiming to be within the oil belts are: Alameda, Butte, Colusa, 
Contra Costa, Fresno, Glenn, Humboldt, Kings, Kern, Los Angeles, Monterey, 
Mendocino, Marin, Napa, Orange, Riverside, Santa Barbara. San Bernardino, San 
Benito, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, San Mateo, Sonoma, San Diego, San Luis 
Obispo, Solano, Santa Cruz, Shasta. Ventura, Tehama, Tulare, and Yolo, In 
several of the counties little has been attempted in the way of actual develop¬ 
ment, but in all of them indications are more or less favorable. Prof. W. L. 
Watts, of the California State mining bureau, has carefully investigated the cost 
of drilling oil wells to a depth of 1,000 feet, exclusive of the cost of casing, and 
gives the following statement as a consensus of opinion obtained by correspond¬ 
ence with well-known oil producers: 

" 1 Los Angeles and Kem River district, {1,000 to $3,500. 

“ ‘ The Puente Hills, $3,500 to $7,000. 

■■‘Newhall and territory of the north side of the valley of the Santa Clara 
River. $5,000 to $7,500. 

" ‘ The foothills of the coast ranges on the west, side of the San Joaquin Valley, 
$2,000 to $7,000.’ 

“ Col. L. P. Crane, president of the California Petroleum Mining Association, 
reports that ' Eastern capital, to the extent of over $40,000,000 has already invested 
in the oil fields of California.’ Recent statistics of the value of the oil lands of 
the State, including the plants which are comprised in boring outfits, tankage 
systems, pipe lines, etc., reaches the sum of $300,000,001), 

“Careful computation shows that the crude oil yield of California for 1000 was 
about 4,000,000 barrels, and that the output for 1001 will be from 10 to 15 percent 
more than that figure. 

“ The growth of the petroleum industry is indicated by the following statement, 
compiled by Charles G. Yale, statistician of the California State mining bureau: 

barrels 


Yield prior to lstr,... !7o,ooo 

Yield in 1870... 12, (Mi 

Yield in 1877.... . la.ooo 

Yield in 1878.. .. 10, ‘227 

Yield in 187U...... la. sls 

Yield in 188(1. 1 ( 1 , .Yd 

Yield in 1881. no, :s 2 

Yield in 1.88-2. i‘ 28 ,c:iii 

Yield in 1888.. 112, si7 

Yield in 1884... au.mii> 

Yield in 1887.. iGo.uai 

Yield in 18811.. ::77, 111 

Yield in 1887 . 1178,7,72 

Yield in 1888..... 990, SB 


That must liave been a mistake, I have 000,333 and must have meant 300.333. 
(Continues to read:) 


Yield in 1889 
Yield in 1890 
Yield in 1891 
Yield in 1.892 
Yield in 189:1 
Yield In 1891 
Yield in 1895. 
Yield in 189(i. 
Yield in 1897. 
Yield in 1898. 
Yield in 1899. 


:«;i, 220 
:#i7.;mi 
;I2;;, uni 

ass, aw 

170,1?' 

7.8:1.178 

1, 

1,257, IsO 

1 , 911 .. 

2 , 219.108 

2, (177.87 > 


“ Edgar F. Howe says that oil at $1 per barrel is equivalent to coal at $4.50 per 
ton, while the cost of coal here is about $7.50 per ton. Oil is therefore as cheap 
a fuel in California as is required for successful competition in manufactures.' 

Q. (By Mr. Litchma.v.) This oil is fuel?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Whenyousay fuel, yon mean fuel for steam making'?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. LlTOHMAX.) When you say it is used for fuel, yon do not refer t» 
illuminating oil?—A. Yes; fuel. It is not used for illuminating nor for house 
purposes. 
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Q. It has too much sulphur?—A. That which has not been refined Inis. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harbis.) Has any effort been made to refine it?—A. I think 
there has lioen. There is a portion of the oil that is not of that character. There 
are quite a number of wells that produce illuminating oils. But the greater por¬ 
tion of it, I presume nine-tenths of it, is not illuminating oil, but about one-tenth 
of it is. 

Q. Are you adapting your furnaces to the use of the oil?—A. Yes; the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco that manufacture the battle ships are now getting 
ready for the use of the oil, and Mr. Spreckels, in his large sugar factory, is using 
oil for fuel. The cotton mills at Oakland have been using it for the last year and 
a half or 2 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do the railroads use it?—A. The Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific are using it in their engines. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it used for propelling ships or boats?—A. Yes; 
also for ships and lioats and locomotives. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is not the making of olive oil an extensive business in 
California?—A. Yes; that business is quite extensivedy in operation there. There 
are a great many olive groves, and a great deal of oil is manufactured from the 
olive. And we manufacture the very best there is in the world. The French 
article or foreign article is supposed to lie better, but I think that our California 
article is purer and not adulterated as much as the foreign article is. That is my 
impression. 

Q. To what extent is that business done, do yon know?—A. lam notable to 
give you the number of gallons that are manufactured. I think, however, there 
are quite a number of those orchards that manufacture pure olive oil. 

Q. Do they adulterate it at all?—A. I think not. 

(J. Do they mix it with cotton-seed oil?—A. As far as my knowedge goes they 
do not. I have heard it, stated by the manufacturers that it is not adulterated, 
but, of course, I do not know positively of my own knowledge. I could not state, 
hut it lias the reputation of being pure, that which is made in California. 

Q. About cocoanut oil, is there shipped into parts of California cocoanuts from 
different parts of the world ami oil manufactured from them?—A. That may lie. 

Cj. I have heard that there was and I wanted to know.—A. Yes; it may he 
possible. 

Q. In fact I am pretty sure there is a mill in San Francisco.—A. 1 have no 
doubt there is, no doubt of it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Baums.) Do the industries which you represent favor the 
construction of the Nicaraguan Canal?—A. Yes; all the coast is very favorable 


to that, enterprise. 

Q. What advantage do you expect to receive when you now' have land trans¬ 
portation?—A. Water communication regulates to some extent the rail transpor¬ 
tation. If we have cheap water rates cheap rail rates will necessarily follow. If 
you have a rate from Chicago to Buffalo of 3 cents a bushel by water, the rail 
rates will come very close to that figure. That is what we think is our salvation, 
to get cheap water rates in order to lessen the freight rates. 

O. Will the time be sufficiently short to permit you to ship your fruit?—A. It 
is thought so by those who seem to understand the problem, that we can get it 
quicker that way than we can by the other route, the present water route, much 
quicker. 

Q. There is one thing I intended to ask Mr. Turnbull and that is what the peo¬ 
ple of California feel in regard to reciprocal treaties.—A. As far as I am posted, 
the people pf California would like to see present conditions remain. We do not 
like to lessen the tariff in any case. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon the commission at i. Ir> p. m. took a recess until to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, June 18, l»0t, at 10 o’clock. 


Exhibit A. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES—I,AND VALUES—1.A1IOR DEMAND—COST OK LIVING, 

(By Gen. N. I>. Chiinnuii. PrwMeiU Stale llmml of Trmle, Clmirnmii of Committee on Industrial 

K<‘Ninir(’i\s.] 

Transportation .—I have no statistics since 1800, hut in that year there were 
5,081 miles of railroad in operation in the State. Since then the Valley Railroad has 
been built from Stockton, tlie Bakersfield, and is now completed, under the pres¬ 
ent ownership of the Santa Fe system, to San Francisco. The Southern Pacific 
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company has completed its coast line to Santa Barbara, and some other roads have 
been built. The Sacramento Valley, on both sides of the river, has rail facilities 
to Bed Bluff, where the lines unite and proceed to Oregon. The San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley is well supplied. Indeed, railroad building has more than keptpace with the 
development or our industries. We have 8 overland roads to the East—the Cen¬ 
tral via Ogden, the Southern Pacific via southern California and Texas, and the 
Saute Fe system by southern California through Arizona and New Mexico, all 
having terminals at San Francisco. The roads coming to the coast into Wash¬ 
ington and Oregon have agencies here soliciting business, using the sea as a con¬ 
necting link to compel reasonable arrangements over the California and Oregon 
road. We also have the open sea via,Cape Horn and the Isthmus to hold in check 
any disposition of the overland roads to enforce unfair rates. The coast ports 
and landings available for coastwise trade are very numerous, and the navigable 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers penetrate to the heart of the great central 
valley of the State, thus giving the producer some control of the rates of trans¬ 
portation through the interior. 

Land values .—In 1800 I sold a carload (10 tons) of dried peaches f. o. b. Bed 
Blnff, for $4,000—20 cents per pound. Price for other fruits were equally high. 
It was not unusual for orange growers to net $500 per acre from their lands, and 
fruit growers generally could show good interest on orchards valued at $1,000 per 
acre. Fruit growing gave a fictitious value to all available fruit lands, and, as 
nearly all arable lands of the lower valleys are suitable for fruits, land dovoted to 
general farming went to enormous figures—$100 to $200 per acre. Of course this 
condition could not last, and it would have placed a ruinous limitation upon the 
industry if it had lasted, for only the rich could eat fruit at those prices, whereas 
the success of the business depends upon reaching; the mass of the consumers in 
the United States. Those early prices placed fruit in the category of luxuries, 
whereas success meant that it must lie an article of food. All this has changed, 
and good fruit land alongside of a successful orchard does not take on value from 
the contiguity of the orchard. It is valued, just as the orchard is valued, for 
what it is producing. Lands that were held at the high figures named can now 
be purchased at one-tliird, or oven less than the price in the “boom days” to 
which I have referred, In those days, too, large tracts were held by individual 
ownership, and the owners would neither sell nor subdivide. This, too, has 
changed, and great ranches are being broken up and offered at reasonable prices 
per acre in small tracts. There never was a more favorable time to secure homes 
in California, at fair prices, than the present. Causes which I need not mention, 
but which do not go to the desirability of California as a place to live and to make 
money, have brought all this about. 

It should not be forgotten that land in a country having such climatic advan¬ 
tages is intrinsically of greater value than land of similar fertility where the con¬ 
ditions are less favorable. 

Labor demand .—California has felt the impulse of the general prosperity which 
has returned to our country, and besides, is feeling the effect of our acquisitions 
of new territory in the Pacific. These things have given an increased demand for 
labor, so much so, indeed, that employers find great difficulty often in carrying 
forward enterprises. Wages have always l>een, and still are, higher here than in 
the Eastern and Western States. A few years ago I would have hesitated to 
advise laborers to come to this coast, but present conditions fully warrant doing 
so now. 

Cost of living .—It should follow that in a country so rich and productive the 
cost of living would be low, and so it is. The prices for the necessaries of life, 
fruit, vegetables, meat, flour, etc., arechcaper here than in the East. Logically, 
this must be so, since, with the exception of meats, we have a large surplus to 
send East, and the cost here is thus regulated in a large degree. For example, 
wheat and flour take a price equal to the price at the foreign point of sale, less t> 
charges to get it there. In other words, Liverpool fixes the prices of wheat here. 
This rule does not quite hold good in all articles. But the statement that the cost 
of living here is much less than in the East can not be disputed. The fact is 
shown in the prices charged at our firstrclass hotels, which are proverbially much 
below those charged in Eastern cities for like accommodations. The annual cost 
to the laborer for clothing is much less than in cold countries, where the inclem¬ 
ency of the weather demands greater protection to the body. 
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Exhibit B. 

Import s of foreign merchandise and exports of domestic merchandise into and 
from Pacific coast ports for the fiscal years aiding June 30 in each year of 
1887-88 to 1897-98. 1 


Country. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. I 

1889-90. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe. 

North America. 

South America. 

Oceania. 

Asia. 

810,959,188 
5,812,644 
396,602 
14,122,947 
17,854,451 
8,319 
32,616 

821,238,148 

4,624,987 

647,861 

5,835,905 

3,876,050 

89,177,982 
6,960,787 
311,236 
16,977,900 
17,696,267 

832,226,693 

4,556,246 

1,050,788 

6,559,437 

3,695,643 

88,969,440 
6,877,586 
339,835 
15,800,903 
18,947,022 

827,207,350 

4,805,085 

1,530,111 

6,749,636 

4,002,734 

Other countries. 

Grand total. 

98,345 

46,581 

117,106 

51,785 

129,266 

19,186,797 

35,821,296 

51,170,753 

48,205,913 

50,992,631 

44,424,182 

Country. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. ! Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe. 

North America. 

South America.. 

Oceania. 

Asia. 

89,802,243 
9,234,956 
601,746 
16,104,547 
19,147,871 
318 
50,551 

832,541,908 

5,690,735 

1,565,431 

6,792,501 

4,909,435 

$8,919,733 $37,861,220 
9,154,119 ! 5,735,702 
445,036 i 1,430,025 
10,288,840 i 5,511,036 
22,710,001 4,335,978 

28,527 100,360 

92,375 | 77,426 

$7,847,242 

9,317,515 

420,399 

11,451,177 

21,971,782 

$27,397,325 

4,977,076 

795,517 

4,014,317 

4,167,610 

138,487 

69,299 

Other countries. 

142,612 

59,492 

Grand total. 

55,242,262 

61,612,652 

61,638,661 j 55,054,717 

1 

51,067,607 

41,559,661 

Country. 

1893-94. 


1894-95. 

s. 

1895-96. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Expor 

Imports, j Exports. 

Europe. $6, 526,009 

Nortn Ameriea.. 8, 733,891 

South America. 354.109 

Oceania. 11,238,870 

Asia. 15,480,509 

820,043,732 
5,236,142 
360,981 
4,305,118 
4,237,580 
46,750 
?2,254 

85,641,813 
7,729,265 
504,204 
8,878,147 
17,743,240 

818,672,766 
6,733,124 
593,600 
4,789,556 
5,907,139 
95,334 
87,791 

87,441,647 
6,768,257 
752,990 
11,427,199 
23, 289,836 

i 819,437,327 
j 7,731,017 
! 591,606 

7,410,782 
7,082,357 

Other countries. 

Grand total. 

21,610 

71,832 

IS 

1,490,972 

42,363,998 

1 

31,302,557 

40,568,501 

! 

36,879,310 

49,679,945 

44,350,061 

Country. 

! 1896-97. 

1897-98. 

; Imp 

.... 80,2. 
7,0 
4 

....j 11,0 

....! 19,8 

arts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Europe. 

North America. 

South America. 

Oceania. 

Asia. 

86,357 

08,443 

22,201 

58,040 

99,571 

822,594,481 

8,813,911 

643,241 

10,067,081 

14,299,481 

2,873,661 

$5,012,902 

8,391,848 

669,637 

11,316,721 

26,028,680 

1,425 

835,924,387 

7,573,778 

1,257,012 

8,430,663 

16,826,282 

4,516,812 


Grand total..1 44,674,612 

1 

59,291,886 

52,021,213 

74,528,934 


668a-63 
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Value of imports and exports into and from Pacific coast ports from and to the 
various countries of Oceania and Asia during the fiscal years ending June SO, 
1887-88, 1898-93, 1897-98. 


Country. 

' 1887-88. 

! 1892 SUJ. 

[ 1897-98. 

lin|H>rts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Oceania detail: 






$4,713 
2,667,462 
289,285 
3,714 
5,420,702 
4,193 
4,070 
36,604 


81,780,139 
116,449 

82,153,636 
• 305,261 

81,472,339 

423,406 

$1,127,958 

274,720 

8844,624 
185,121 




11,060,379 
1,165,980 | 

2,828,204 
•18,805 

9,145,767 

409,665 

2,602,139 

9,500 

9,998,351 

211,209 

8,811 

68,605 














14,122,947 | 

6,335,905 ; 

5? 

•1,014,317 

11,316,721 ! 

8,430,063 


Asia detail: 

China.1 

5,662,643 

158,539 

16,277 

6,173,449 
1,673, Ml 
717,723 

185,980 ^ 

8,448,435 
2,419,312 I 
51,023 
329,290 
16,269,157 
111,060 
413 

2,334,856 
85,950 
8,213 
•1,759,868 
9,052,566 
| 504,803 


\, 630>22 
26, .517 
74,296 
10,372,716 
87,727 

28,691 | 


Hongkong.1 

Japan.j 

2,728.885 

822,427 

149,922 

4tw; 828 
12,557,882 
3S0,:509 

3,206,193 
615,232 ' 
131,511 ; 













565 



.i 




Total.' 

17.8.51,151 ■ 

3.876.050 

21,971.782 | 

1.167,610 

26 ,62.8.680 

; 16,826,282 

Total in Oceania and : 

31,977,398 , 

9,211,9.55 

3:5, 122,959 

•8,181,927 

1 37,915,401 

. 25,2.%, 915 

1 



HKt'AI'lTt’LATK>N T l-ACIHC COAST PORTS. 


j 

1 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1887 .. 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1890 . 

1891 .. 

1892 . 

1893 . j 

1891. I 

1895 ., 

1896 . 

1897 .i 


$19,1%, 797 
01,170,753 
00,992,631 
55.242,262 
01,638,661 
01,0*17,607 
42.35:1,998 
40,668,501 
■19,679,945 
41,671,612 
02,021.213 


$30,821,296 
18,2(15,91:: 
44.124,182 
01.042,652 
00,0.51,717 
41,559, (J61 
34, :«>■>, 0.‘>7 
36. 879,310 
44,300, mil 
09,291,8% 
74,028,9:51 


Total 


038,096,980 j 026,(Mil. 199 


Relative importance of Pacific const ports for the year 1897-98. 


Port. 


Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Humboldt. 

Los Angelea. 

Oregon, Oreg. 

Puget Sound. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco— 
Southern Oregon. 
Willamette, Orcg 


Imports. 


Exports. 


8175,230 

1,757.422 

1,181 

476,012 

88,390 

5,058,069 

198,477 

42,821,945 


829.870 
909, H»l 
116.72'* 
110 ,375 
372 , 2:56 
17,882,35* 
487, :«4 
40,709, Nil 
6, Hit* 



13,87l,ll' s 
71 ^ 28 , 931 


Total 
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Recapitulation showing the value of imports and carports from and to countries 
having trade relations with Pacific coast ports. 


Year. 

Europe. 

North America. 

South America. 

Oceania. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1888. 

1889 . 

1890 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1898. 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

$10,959,188 
9,177,982 
8,969,440 
9,802,243 
8,919,733 
7,847,242 
6,525,009 
6,641,813 
7,441,647 
6,286,357 
5,012,902 

$21,238,148 
32,226,693 
27,207,850 
32,541,908 
37,864,220 
27,397,325 
20,043,732 
18,672,766 
19,437,327 
22,594,481 
35,924,387 

1 

$21,238,148 
4,556,246 
4,805,085 
6,690,735 
6,735,702 
4,977,076 
5,236,142 
6,733,124 
7,731,017 
8,813,941 
7,673,778 

$396,602 
311,236 
339,835 
601,746 
445,036 
420,399 
354,109 
504,204 
752,990 
422,201 
669,637 


$14,122,947 
16,977,900 
16,806,963 
16,404,647 
10,288,840 
11,451,177 
11,238,870 
8,878,147 
11,427,199 
11,058,040 
11,316,721 

$5,335,905 
6,559,437 
6,749,636 
6,792,501 
5,611,036 
4,014,317 
4,305,118 
4,789,556 
7,410,782 
10,067,081 
8,430,663 


Year. 

Asia. ] 

Africa. 

Other countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. | 

Exports. 


$17,854,451 

17,696,267 

18,947,022 

19,147,871 

22,710,001 

21,971,782 

16,480,509 

17,743,240 

23,289,836 

19,899,571 

26,028,680 

$3,876,050 
3,695,643 
4,002,734 
4,909,435 
4,335,978 
4,167,610 
4,237,580 
6,907,139 

$8,319 


$32,646 

46,581 

51,785 

50,551 

92,375 

59,492 

21,610 

71,832 

$98,345 

117,106 

129,266 

142,642 

77,426 

69,299 

72,254 

87,791 







348 

28,527 


1892 . 

$100,360 

138,487 

46,750 

95,331 

1,496,972 

2,873,061 

4,516,812 







7,682,357 
14,299,481 
16,826,282 

16 



1,425 







Imports and exports of domestic and foreign merchandise, hy countries, into and 
from the United States for calendar years 1897, 1898, 1899. 


Country. 

Imports. ! 

Exports. 

1897. 

| 1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. | 1899. 

Europe. 

North America. 

South America. 

Asia. 

Oceania. 

Africa. 

$407,970,332 
101,762,584, 
103,442,125 
93,896,750; 
25,987,853 
9,535,585 

$324,726,482 
97,830,811 
83,075,416 
94,310,501 
26,883,893 
8,137,346 

$402,507,267 
123,348,804 
91,728,862 
136,863,919 
32,656,083 
11,740,636! 

$858,0-19,510 
j 129,468.932 
33,506,140! 
1 40,663,159; 

i 21,341,877 

1 16,679,427 

! $981,230,370 
149,164,257 
35,102,408 
46,956,598 
24,981,163 
18,111,470 

$959,234,520 

168,854,567 

37,421,700 

53,843,554 

57,542,936 

18,602,394 

Total. 

742,695,229 

034,964,448 

798, !«A, 6717,099,709, W6-1,255,646,26Sjl, 275,499,671 


Imports into and exports of domestic and foreign merchandise from Pacific coast 
ports, showing relation to commerce of United States during the calendar years 
mi, 1898,1899. 


’ Pott. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1897. 

1898. 

1S99. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Alaska.... 

Arizona. 

Humboldt. 

Los Angeles. 

Oregon, Oreg. 

Pnget Bound. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco. 

$110,786 

843,248 

1,183 

467,270 

145,819 

7,705,009 

209,605 

40,847,664 

8 

1,478,664 

$231,106 
2,454,447 
1,241 
620,586 
23.837 
4,969,566 
249.440 
86,057,958 

$243,508 

1,088,264 

2,643 

857,323 

22,593 

8,774,811 

465,114 

45,767.110 

$16,533 
• 949,695 
174,346 
112,724 
261,782 
14,in.1,743 
414,067 
39,803,451 
10,953 
8,372,080 

$64,419 

1,847,486 

151,694 

8,614 

257,365 

15,649,512 

144,928 

31,998,805 

$29,610 

1,837,041 

192,367 

691 

130,786 

16,498,991 

2,629,866 

34,270,833 

Willamette, Oreg. 

Total. 

i, 538,887 

i,ci7,16*2 

12,801,913 

7,273,233 

51,809,066 

46,147,067 

58,838,525 j 51,707,874 

62,424,636 

61,862,818 


Non—The above 2 table* were prepared for calendar years becnuae tho Annual Report ol; the 
Secretaryot the Treasury lor the fiscal yearending .Tune 80 ,l 899 ,isnot>etpublished. Thedataweie 
obtained from the monthly reports which deal with calendar years. 
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Imports from foreign countries into the Pacific coast ports, and value thereof , for 
the fiscal year ending June SO , 1898, 


Animals. 

Art. 

Beverages. 

Bones. 

Books. 

Breadstuff*. 

Brushes. 

Cabinet coins, eh*... 

Candles. 

Cements. 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc. 

Clays. 

(-locks, watches. 

Coal and coke. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee . 

('upper, and manufactures. 

Cotton, and manufactures. 

Earthenware. 

Eks*. 

Fans. 

Feathers. 

Fertilizers. 

Fiber, jute, etc. 

Bags and twigging. 

Cordage. 

Fish. 

Fruits. 

Fruits, preserved. 

Nuts. 

Furs and skins. 

Class and glassware. 

i Sold sweepings. 

Gunpowder, explosives. 

Hides and skins. 

Household effects. 

India rubber.and manufactures 

Iron ore and pig iron. 

Iron, plate, bur. and ingot. 

Iron manufactures. 

Iron wire, etc. 

Jewelry. 

Lead ore and pig. etc. 

lather, and manufactures. 

Malt liquor. 

Marble, and manufacture.^. 


5243,827 
21,142 
14,426 
11,346 
37,544 
42,727 
18,233 
2,386 
967 
531s?29 
1,758,701 
5,036 
10,236 
3,020,470 
1(M, 315 
2,361,586 
1,862,405 
374,010 
278,449 
4,377 
6,957 
30,561 
33,874 
438,184 
953,190 
1,053,004 
137,877 
123,100 
84,802 
8,441 
162,619 
142,790 
15,037 
36,259 
452,693 
155,419 
28,795 
37,486 
78,076 
174,816 : 
3,5% | 
53,033 i 
801,233 ! 
197,784 
83,447 I 
16,246 | 


Matting. 

Metal composition. 

Moss and seaweed. 

Musical instruments. 

Oils, animal. 

Oils, olive. 

Oils, other. 

Paints. 

Paper, and manufactures. 

Plants, hothouse. 

Plaster of paris. 

Platinum.1. 

Perfumery. 

Products of meat. 

Pipes. 

Rico and rice flour. 

Salt. 

Seeds. 

Shells. 

Silk, raw and reeled. 

Silk waste. 

Silk manufactures. 

Soap. 

Spices. 

Spirits. 

Sponges. 

Starch. 

Sugar, cane, not alx>ve 16 1>. ,s. 

Sugar, above 16 D. S. 

Tar. 

Tar, coni. 

Tea. 

Tin, plate. 

Tin, oar, pig, and grain. 

Tobacco . 

Toys. 

Vegetables. 

Timber, lumber, ami manufacturing 

wood. 

Wines. 

Wools and hair. 

Wool manufactures. 

Various articles in small amounts. 


$199,494 

80,259 

150,792 

19,659 

19,643 

109,797 

111,863 

29,508 

66,257 


8,600 
8, 111 
4,640 
110,732 
4,527 
1,020,329 
65,230 
44,672 
83,697 
18,367,912 
101,425 
451,835 
84,662 
112,142 
280,479 
5,252 
10,414 
10,844,470 
282,451 
6,132 
4,639 
2,153,982 
419,363 
821,029 
161,150 
60,776 
112,365 


168,037 
227,285 
19,899 
96,670 
1,441,770 


Total 


62,021,213 


Exports of domestic merchandise to foreign countries from Pacific coast ports in 
the fiscal year ending June 80,1898. 


Agricultural implements... 

Aluminum. 

Animals. 

Art works. 

Blocking. 

Bones. 

Books . 

Brass, manufactures. 

Breadstuff#. 

Brick.....'. 

Broom com. 

Brooms. 

Candles. 

Cars, railroad. 

Cycles. 

Carriages. 

Cement. 

Chemicals, drugs, and dye*. 

Clwksand watches. 

Coal and coke. 

Coffee and cwou. 

Copper . 

Copper manufactures. 

Cotton. 

Cotton, cloths. 

Cotton manufactures. 

Earthenware. 


Fertilizers. 

Fiber manufactures. 

Fish, dried and canned . 

Fish, shell. 

Fruit*. 

Fruits, preserved and canned 


$48,571 j Furs. 

2,000 I Glass and glassware. 

290,040 ' Grease. 

8,792 . Gmrpowder. 

13,528 i Hair manufactures. 

8,309 I Hay. 

105,205 I Hides. 

10,116 ; Honey. 

15,441,893 I Hons. 

23,737 i India-rubber goods. 

37,891 | Ink. 

17,147 ] Instrufhents, scientific. 

69.113 Iron and steel, liar, rails, and pig. 

15,676 Iron and steel rods, castings. 

312,964 Iron and steel engines, pumiw, hurd- 

96,440 ware. 

10,078 Iron and steel nails. 

838,405 Iron pities. 

153,889 Iron safes and saws, scales, stoves, and 

59,613 tools. 

38,657 Other varieties, manufactured. 

2,456 Jewelry. 

10,904 Lamps. 

5,071,424 Lead manufactures. 

1,739,867 Leather. 

709,421 Leather manufacture*. 

29,977 Lime. 

89,311 Malt. 

855,677 Malt liquors.. 

107,738 Musical instruments. 

2,636,880 Naval stores. 

170,820 Oils; animal. 

366,686 ^Oils, illuminating and lubricating 
1,886,169 Oils,other.... 


•22,565 
72,379 
17,138 
238,398 
18,801 
198,791 
3,809 
21,452 
109.812 
169,009 
14.207 
263, 163 
669,868 
412.771 


2,025,097 
646. ‘*79 
224,281 

227.202 
625,559 
21 . Ml 
19.128 
9,193 
449,495 
832.871 
30,633 
72,587 
201,917 
45,310 
14,051 
1(1,265 

15B.077 

26,306 
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Exports of domestic merchandise to foreign countries from Pacific mast purls in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, IS'JX— Continued. 


Paint*. 

Paper, and manufactures.. 

Plated ware. 

Provisions, meat products. 

Dairy products. 

Quicksilver. 

Salt. 

Seeds. 

Shells. 

Shoe findings. 

Soap. 

Spirits. 

Starch. 

Stationery, except jaiper .. 

Sugar, refined. 

Sugar, candy. 


$124, 633 Sirup. $6, 444 

686,708 Tin manufactures. 46,749 

17,129 Tobacco. 196.679 

835,241 Tobacco manufactures. 341,102 

330,703 Toys. 16,609 

229,278 Vegetables. 379,000 

34,161 Wine. 415,114 

88,783 Wood, unmanufactured. 2,075,093 

19,522 Wood, manufactures of. 497,612 

12,187 Wool manufactures. 124,922 

73,005 Various articles. 120,244 

g72 212 _ 

8,’565 Total. 74.528,934 

90,570 
80,572 
25,5W 


Albany, N. Y., May 22,1901. 

STATEMENT 0E HON. CHARLES A. WIETING, 

Commissioner of Agriculture of the Slate of Sew Pork. 


The pursuit of agriculture in New York State is not as profitable as it was from 
1860 to 1873, but conditions are improving, and it looks to mo as though the year 1$K)1 
will be more profitable for the farmers of Now York State than the preceding years. 

From 1860 to 1873 all farm products brought extremely high prices ou account of 
the great demand caused by the war of the rebellion. Farm products bringing high 
prices made the value of lands high, and farms were sold at high prices. Many of 
them were bought on time and mortgaged. After the close of the war the demand 
for farm products gradually grow less, prices became less, and the price of land 
shrank accordingly, so that many of the farmers of the State of New York, who had 
bought lands and mortgaged them, lost them by shrinkage of value. 

The main causes for the cheapening of the value of products were the increased sup¬ 
ply of cereals coming from the rapid development of new territory, and tho extension 
of railroad facilities reaching iuto the newly opened territory and the greatly reduced 
ratesof transportation, of which that new territory received tho benefit and of which 
New York State has been deprived, and the lack of demand for those products by 
nonproducers and consumers becoming producers aud ceasing to lie consumers on the 
market. 

To illustrate how rapidly the Western territory was developed. 1 call attention to 
the fact that reports from'tlie Notional Government show that the original area of 
land belonging to the people at large was 1,815,504,147 acres, of which 806,532,362 
acres has been alienated. For the year 1897 the following is a table showing the rate 
of transfer to private ownership, viz: 


To 1884 . 591,997.814 1890 

1884 . 26,834,042 1891 

1885 . 20,113,663 1892 

1886.. 20,991,967 1893 

1887. 25,111,401 1894 

1888....:. 24,160,785 1895 

1889. 17,026,092 1896 


12,665,532 
10,357,232 
13,566,552 
11,801,686 
10,377,225 
8,364,300 
13,174,071 


This shows an alienation to private ownership of nearly' 23,000 square miles per 
annum, or 1,305,041 acres per month, or 43,501 acres per day, or 1,812 acres per hour, 
or 30 oores per minute; that is, 1 acre every 2 seconds. It is fair to estimate that the 
produce of this land went Into direct and immediate competition with the products 
of the farms of the State of New York, which were valued at from $50 to $150 per 
acre, and which hail been fanned until the soil required much fertilizing. The west¬ 
ern lands bad been untilled, were rich, and required no fertilizer. Then, in addi¬ 
tion to that advantage, the Western farmer was enabled to place his goods upon the 
Eastern markets by paying greatly reduced freight rates, in some cases being able 
to put his goods on the market for as little money as the Eastern farmer had to pay 
for placing his there. 




tural Conditions and Needs," he calls attention to the fact that in 1870 the freight 
on a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York was 30 cents, while in 1890 it was 
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from Chicago to New York by rail on a bushel of corn was 28 centB, while in 1890 it 
was reduced to 11 j cents, a decrease of 59 per cent. No similar decrease in freight 
rates in favor of Now York farmers, who desire to send their goods to New York 
markets, was made during that period of time. It has been entirely in favor of the 
great producing West as against the producers in New York State. This will apply 
equally as well to other farm products. The results produced in this way are work¬ 
ing against the New York State farmer, and a similar condition of things in other 
countries is operating against not only the farmer in New York, but all the farmers 
in the United States. For instance, the great wheat fields of South America and 
Australia and those that bid fair to be,opened in Siberia make the prospect of the 
New York farmer raising cereals at a profit quite discouraging. He must, in ray 
judgment, in order to succeed from an agricultural standpoint, turn his attention to 
other products', possibly, yes, I may say probably, to those that are known as per¬ 
ishable products that can not bo transported a great distance, such as fruits, vege¬ 
tables, dairy and moat products, and some others. 

With this end in view the authorities in the State of New York are doing what 
they can to meet tiie situation by causing instruction to be given each year along 
lines that have a tendency to help the farmer in producing these crops, with the 
hope in view that they will thus be able to stem the tide that is cityward and possi¬ 
bly turn it back toward the farm. In other words, they are attempting to dissemi¬ 
nate sufficient scientific agricultural knowledge among the people so that farming 
may be considered a profession rather than a drudgery. To that end we are spend¬ 
ing thousands of dollars a year. 

A notion has prevailed to some extent heretofore to the offect that education 
unfitted a person for farm life, that, as a result of bis education, he was bound to 
enter into one of tho professions. That idea is fast becoming one of the past among 
New York farmers, as we now have in our State many young men w ho are well edu¬ 
cated who are devoting their knowledge and energies to the work of farming and 
who take as great pride in it as in a profession. This makes the outlook somewhat 
brighter, ns such farmers become business men. keeping books in which they have 
an account with their farm. They understand that in order for the farm to success¬ 
fully feed them and those they leave after them they must also feed the farm as they 
go along—i. e., they can not rob the soil of its strength without placing back in it 
something to compensate for what they have taken out. 

Should conditions change so that the scope of the market for ceroals should be 
enlarged, for instance, by the annexation of territory, this would be of great advan. 
tage to the farmers of New York State, os it would not only make a market for the 
cereals, but make a market for the products of tho shop and manufactories of the 
country, thus enlarging our home market and also making a demand for agricultural 
products. 

It has been said that the farmer of New York Slate is laboring under a load of 
taxation that is disproportionate. I ton not agree with those whu hold this idea. 

I find upon inquiry into the subject that the average farmer in tho Stnte of New 
York owning a farm of 100 acres docs not pay a tax to exceed $25. I can hardly 
accept the proposition that a matter of $25 a year is going to make a difference 
between good and hard times upon a farm of 100 acres. 

In addition to the load that the farmers of New York and other Eastern States 
hare been carrying for many years, ns above referred to, is the one of adulterated 
food products which is of great injury to them from the fact that the imitation and 
adulterated goods are so manufactured as to resemble the pure goods made by the 
farmers and palmed off on the unsuspecting conanming public as tiie genuine article. 
This injures the market, to say nothing of the fraud practiced upon the consumer. 
We have for a number of years been spending much money by giving instruction in 
making ftrst-ciass hntter and cheese. We believe we have reached the point where 
we can say that all New York State full-cream cheeses are new of a uniform first- 
grade quality, yet we fiud that manufacturers of inferior goods in other States arc 
imitating the brand which is being placed upon these cheeses and placing it open 
cheeses of an inferior quality made in other States. This is a wrong not only upon 
the cheese producers of the State of New York, hut also n wrong upon the consum¬ 
ing public, and it should be stopped. I believe that if tiie National Government 
should enact a law and provide for its enforcement to the effect that no food prod¬ 
ucts should lie falsely branded as to the State in which they are made, it would 
stop this fraudulent practice. I believe that the National Government has that 
constitutional power under that clause In the Constitution giving them power to 
regulate commerce between tiie States. 

There is another law, I thiqk, which Congress should pass, namely a law provid¬ 
ing that when any dairy or food products are transported from one State to another 
they should immediately become snbjeot to the laws of the State, irrespective of 
package or form in which they are done up; the same as the law enacted relative to 
whisky, known as the Wilson whisky bill. This, I believe. Is no more than a fair 
proposition, because when a State has fought hard and long, and at a great expense 
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to provide its citizens with nothing but pure food products it is an outrage to allow 
a manufacturer of impure goods in another State to send liis waves in in original 
packages and sell them, perhaps fraduleutly, to the unsuspecting public. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) What would you say as to the earnings of capital iu agricul¬ 
ture compared with other lines of business?—A. That is a particularly hard question 
to answer. You can water the stock on a farm but it does not add anything to its 
value, it only keeps it where it is. It is safe to say, however, that the profits are 
very much less in agriculture than in other lines of business. There are no large 
salaries paid out of the profits of agriculture. 

Q. l)o I understand you to say that the farmers are not unfairly taxed as com¬ 
pared with city residents?—A. They will not be under the new tax law of this State. 

Q. Is property in this State, speaking generally, assessed at its full value?—A. 
Well, it is supposed to be. Farms are assessed for not quite their full value, and I 
think the same is true of city and village property. If it were to be sold at auction 
I do not know that it would bring more than it is assessed for, in many cases. 

Q. Does property in the city often sell for more than its assessed valuation?—A. 
I should imagine that it would, iu a great many eases, unless it was sold for somo 
special purpose; it would be difficult to say. Property often does sell for more than 
its value. 


Albany, N. Y., May 82,1901. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE L. FLANDERS, 

Assistant Commissioner of Ay He ul tore of the State of .Yew York. 

Q. (By Mr. West). Is the employment of scientific methods of farming on the 
increase in New York .State?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you attribute that increase ?—A. To the teaching in the agricultural 
schools and colleges, and the instruction given at our farmers’ institutes, of which 
we hold three or four hundred a year. 

Q. What can you say about the keeping of farmers’hooks on the double-entry 
system? Do the farmers of the State commonly open accounts with their crops, so 
that they know at the end of the yon** whether they are profitable or not?—A. Some 
of them do; the younger farmers who have been educated at the. agricultural college 
and many who are takiug the advice of the institute workers are doing so. 

Q. That would apply, among others, to the farms owned by rich men?—A. I 
imagine a number of them would not care to see the books: but there is a gentleman 
who has a hen farm who knows exactly what his hens pay, making due allowance 
for the different breeds, and keeps the hooks evenly balanced. The farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes have done a great deal toward getting the farmers to do this, as well as toward 
educating the older fanners. Many farmers who are keeping cows have never tested 
the milk of each cow separately, and think that the one which gives the most milk 
is the heat cow, when the lmtter may not he, of as good a quality us that mado from 
the smaller amount of milk from another cow, and so they often sell the wrong cow. 
But our dairymen are coming gradually to understand that every cow they keep that 
does not pay offsets one that (foes, and are applying tests at given intervals to deter¬ 
mine what ones are profit-producers and what ones are burdens upon the dairy. On 
the whole I think it is sale to say that the farm rs of this State are moving iu the 
right direction in their work and doing it with a reasonable rapidity. The legisla¬ 
ture has made provision for several years last past lo the end that the literature and 
good advice as to the most approved methods of farming along different lines may be 
laid before them, and it is having its effect. This is applied to all lines of plant 
growth and dairying. 

Q. Will the annexation of territory result disadvantageonsly to the agricultural 
interests of the country?—A. On the whole, no. There may be minor adverse con¬ 
ditions, but, on the whole, it will open a largo market for American goods and give 
work to a number of people, ami when that is done agriculturists will be profited 
proportionately with those iu other callings. 

Q. In the matter of tbo official label for Now York State full-cream cheese, do I 
understand oorrectly that that label has been counterfeited?—A. Yes, sir. It has 
been counterfeited to considerable extent, largely in Chicago. The brand is issued 
by this department to the different cheese manufacturers in this State. The statute 
provides that it shall bear the words “New York State full-cream cheese,” and a 
different number for each factory. The State has been for a number ol years giving 
instruction to the different cheeso makers within its borders to the end that they 
might produce here a uuiform, first-grade article. The statute also provides for the 
issuing of the cheese brand to the different factories, to the end that the purchasing 
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public might know the quality of the goods they were purchasing when this brand 
was upon then). Some dealers in cheese in the West, particularly iu Chicago, evi¬ 
dently conceived that it would be a very enterprising sehemo to imitate that brand, 
which they did, and placed it upon cheese of an inferior grade made elsewhere thau 
in the State of Now York. This practice is ruining the reputation of cheese makers 
in this State as to the quality of cheese they produce, anu is also taking from them 
tlieir reputation for integrity, and, of course, raining our market. We desire in 
this State to have the National Government do something to stop that condition of 
affairs. 

Q. Is your official brand registered as a trade-mark f—A. It can not be done. The 
same principle is involved as in the South Carolina whisky case, where the people 
of that Stato wanted to brand their whisky with the word “ Palmetto,” but the 
courts held that it could not be done. This department has sent representatives to 
Washington on several occasions to see whether we could take advantage of the 
patent laws or copyright laws to stop this false branding, but we were informed by 
the authorities that it could not be done. A person registering a trade-mark must 
have a proprietary interest in it. The commissioner of agriculture or official of this 
State registering such a trade-mark would not have that interest in it, and to ask 
tlie proprietor of each cheese factory in this State to file his particular brand us a 
trade-mark and pay $25 would lie a burden which they would hardly feel they could 
afford; but even if they could do that another difficulty arises, namely, that if per¬ 
sons in other States used the brand wrongfully it would involve the private individ¬ 
ual who had a proprietary interest in the brand in a lawsuit in the United States 
court, the expense of which the large majority of our cheese makers could not bear. 
That method of handliug the matter is impractical. 

Q. What would you suggest as a remedy!—A. Ttiat the National Government 
exercise the power conferred upon it, by the National Constitution to regulate com¬ 
merce between the States by enacting that no dairy or food products used iu inter¬ 
state commerce should ho falsely branded or labeled ns to the State in which they 
are manufactured or produced. A bill to that end was introduced in the last Con¬ 
gress by Mr. Sherman, from New York, and introduced iu the Senate by Senator 
Depew, from this State, and reported favorably by tbo committees in eacli branch to 
which it was referred, hut did not finally pass. A bill was introduced by Mr. 
Sauerliering, of Wisconsin, which provided that the governors of the different States 
might file a trade-mark at Washington, to he known as the State trade-mark, which 
might be used upon any goods of any kind whatsoever manufactured within the dif¬ 
ferent States, but its iise prohibited upon goods manufactured ill any other State, 
and that no two trade-marks so filed from different Statos should be the same. This 
bill was defeated. 

Q. Would you have the law cover anything further than what you have just 
stated?—A. I would have the law cover all dairy and food products, so as to stop 
fraud iu interstate commerce. That power was given to the National Government 
to exercise, and it should exercise it to the end that no fraud should be practiced 
which may injure the consuming public, becanso the States themselves are power¬ 
less to take care of interstate-commerce questions. 

if. lias your State authorized the use of the words “ New York State” upon any 
other product than cheese.?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

if. Then, applying this legislation to ull dairy and food products, would yon 
extend it to other cases than the fraudulent use of the name of the State!—A. I can 
see no reason why all fraud in interstate commerce should not he stopped by the 
National Government The National Government is given power to regulate com¬ 
merce between the States, .lust how much that means I would not undertake to 
state in this interview. I certainly am of the opinion that tho National Government 
has power to enact and enforce the law that we are asking for. Iu that opinion wo 
do not stand alone. This question was a matter of serious study for some time prior 
to our taking a positive stand upon it, and we consulted some of tho best patent 
lawyers of this State. The opinions of such men were without exception to tho 
effect that Congress had the power to enact the statnte referred to. 

Q. Has there been anv (rouble in this State over violations of the oleomargarine 
law!—A. Yes, sir; but we are detecting those who violate it and proceeding against 
them for it. These violations are, however, few, when yon consider the size of the 
State and the population. The violations are in almost every case clandestine. 

Q. Are these violations, any of them, by people outside of the State!—A. Yes. In 
November oi' 1899 our attention was called particularly to violation on a wholesale 
plan by a Chicago firm, or so-called firm. We investigated it fully. A man in Bid* 
falo was selling this oleomargarine and branding it renovated butter; and when 
we discovered it there were about 200 tnbs in the store. He claimed he had been 
deceived, and we were nnable to prove to the contrary. There were two companies 
the Elgin Produce Company and the Aur&a Produoe Company. , 

Q. Were these the names of actually existing companies!—A. They were (ax 
companies doing business under cover for certain oleomargarine industries. 
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Q. Do the large manufacturers of oleomargarine conduct their business in a legiti¬ 
mate way f— -A. Yes; we think so. Thero are exceptions, and the percentage is an 
open question. 

Q. Were these goods marked as required by tho national law?—A. No; there was 
nothing whatever to indicate that the tubs contained oloomargariue; it was evident 
that these dealers had some way of procuring the goods without their being stamped 
and marked as required by the national law. That law requires, among other things, 
that the label placed upon tho tubs shall have 5 tacks driven through it. There wore 
no marks anywhere on the tubs indicating that tacks had thus been driven in. 

Q. Was the butter packed in the tubs at the original place of manufacture?—A. 
We do not know. 

Q. Why should oleomargarine he labeled renovated butter?—A. Because it was 
made in such good imitation of butter it could easily be palmed off on the public for 
renovated butter, when the samo public would not buy oleomargarine. 

Q. But they could not palm it off as fresh butter?—A. Possibly they could, but 
they expected to deceive the public better by selling it for renovated butter. 

Q. Wnich do you consider the more desirable article of food, oleomargarine or 
renovated butter?—A. Renovated butter, by all means. 

Q. And the reason?—A. Because one is a butter fat and the other is a fat that was 
never intended to go into the human stomach raw. It takes more effort to digest 
oleomargarine than it does to digest butter. 

Q. May I ask you to state tho percentages of stearin and butyric acid in butter 
and oleomargarine, respectively f—A. I am informed that Dr. Wiley, chief chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, stated that oleomargarine con¬ 
tained from 4 to 5 times as much stearin as butter; and lie estimates that good but¬ 
ter contains from 4 to 8 per cent of butyric acid, while oleomargarine has but a 
trace of it. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that butyric acid is an aid to digestion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it an oil chemically similar to stearin?—A. I can not tell you what it is; I 
am not a chemist. 

Q. Can you refer the commission to any defmito evidence on this point ?—A. I refer 
you to Dr. R. D. Clark’s second annual report made in 1886 to the New York State 
dairy commission; also to my testimony before the United .States .Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, beginning at page 121 of its report, 1 and especially to 
the statements quoted on pages 184 and 186. 

Q. The commission would like to know what your State department of agriculture 
is doing.—A. The Wtate department is an outgrowth of the old dairy commission 
which was created by an act of 1884, chapter 202, of the laws of that year. Its pur¬ 
pose when created was to stop the sale of adulterated milk in the State of New 
York and to stop the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine ns and for butter. This com¬ 
mission continued as such until tho year 1803 with little change, except that during 
that period there was an educational branch added to it for the purpose of giving 
instruction to the farmers of this .State in making uniform, first-class products, to the 
end that the commodities might appear on the markets of the world as lirst-grade 
goods. In 1893 the laws were revised, the name was changed to the department of 
agriculture, and outside work was given to it, until now it has much more work to do. 
Tne educational work consists of imparting as much knowledge as possible to the 
agriculturists of the State through a bureau connectedwith the department known 
as the bureau of farmers’ institutes. The work ot that bureau is to impart the best 
ideas relative to agriculture to the people of the .State directly engaged in agricul¬ 
tural work. , _ , . . , 

In the executive part of tho work, the department now stops tho fraudulent sale 
of oleomargarine as and for butter, tilled cheese, cheese falsely branded as to quality, 
stops the sale of impure and adulterated milk, the sale ol calves under 4 weeks of 
ago, the sale of sugar made in imitation of maple sugar, the sale of vinegar‘contain¬ 
ing loss than 4^ percent acetic acid, the sale of adulterated linseed oils, and the sale 
of condensed iuilK containing loss than 25 per cent of butter fat. The department is 
also charged with the enforcement of the law for the suppression or prevention of 
contagious and infectious diseases of domestic animals, also witli the suppression or 
extermination of infectious or contagious diseases of fruit trees. The work in the 
last two above-named departments is not small when you take into consideration that 
there are a million and a half milch cows in the State of Now York, to say nothing 
of other cattle, and that there are nearly 500 nurseries in this State producing fruit 
trees for sale, all of which have to be examined. lltl . 

The department also distributes money appropriated by the legislature to encourage 
the culture of sugar beets in this State, to tho end that it may become a strong and 
permanent industry within the .State, It also distributes money appropriated by the 
legislature to agricultural fairs for the purpose of promoting agricultural industries. 
Last year the amount distributed was $147,000. 


1 Senate Report No. 204:1, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. 
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It is fair to say in this connection that when this department was first created 
oleomargarine was manufactured and sold in the State of Now York as and for but¬ 
ter in large quantities, hundreds of thousands of pouuds per year; to-day there is 
none manufactured within the State, and very little sold, and what sales are made 
are clandestine. 

Since the enforcement of the milk laws the milk routes have increased in number 
and havoextouded in length. At the time of the creation of the department the 
milk taken to New York City over milk routes was between 3 and 4 million 40-quart 
cans. This amount has increased annually under the enforcement of the law until 
last year it took between 13 and 14 mUIiou 40-quart cans to supply the demands of 
the city. What is true of Now Y'ork City is proportionately truo of other cities of 
the State. People are now sending milk from Elmira to New York; formerly it was 
bought within a few miles round about. The people of Rochester now go from 75 
to 100 miles out to get their supply of milk. That is the outcome of the enforcement 
of the law, which calls for more milk and less water. 

Q. The commission would like to know through what hands the typical consign¬ 
ment of milk passes?—A. Why, there is usually a milk station to which all the milk 
is carried, and it goes from thereof a uniform quality. The stations are usually 
owned by the man who owns the routes in New York, but in some cases the milk is 
sold to tiie peddler. 

Q. After it reaches New York?—A. In many cases tho milk is consigned directly 
from the station. 

Q. Are you familiar with the work of the Five States Milk Producers’ Associa¬ 
tion?—A. We are not sufficiently familiar with the work of that association to feel 
competent to make any statements. You laid butter consult its president or secre¬ 
tary, Mr. F. IS. Aikin, of Trumansburg, N. Y. 

The State of New York has expended large amounts of money during the last 15 
years in producing the results that now exist, to the end that the consuming public 
shall not ho defrauded relative to theso particular food products, and the request 
the state now makes of the National Government is that that Government may exer¬ 
cise such power as has been conferred upon it to regulate commerce between the 
States, to the end that those who would deal fraudulently witli the consuming pub¬ 
lic may not lie enabled to do so bv virtue of the fact that the State governments 
have no control over such commerce. 

Q. Have you anything further to suggest under the head of remedial legislation?— 
A. Well, as to that, the Grout bill, which was before Congress, if enacted and enforced 
will, in onr judgment, remedy some of the evils that have existed in this State, 
which are caused by the people of other States shipping their goods into this State in 
original packages and endeavoring to sell them in violation of State laws. That 
bill provides that whenever dairy or food products are brought into a State, imme¬ 
diately upon entering they shall become subject to the State law to tho same extent 
and in the same manner as if they had been products of tho State, etc. 

(/. Have you anything to say with reference to tho scarcity of farm laborers?-- 
A. On that question I would not care to enter into a discussion. The question was 
investigated at the oxpense and under the direction of an association formed in New 
York City, known as the Association for Improving the Condition of tho Poor. Mr. 
George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., is now at the head of a school which is the out¬ 
growth of that investigation. This department lias no authority to reach out and 
investigate such questions. Our work is defined by the statute under which we 
act. It might, at times, seem proper for as to investigate some such questions, but 
onr work is determined by statute. 

Q. These statistical questions are all left to tho bureau of labor statistics?— 
A. There is a bureau of labor statistics created in this State, and its duties arc 
deli lied by statute. 

Q. Does it go into the matter of agricultural statistics?—A. There are no statis¬ 
tics of agricultural products collected in New York State under the anspicos of tho 
State, that I know of, except relative to butter and cheese manufacture. 

Q. What is the attitude of the farmers of the State toward the Agricultural Col¬ 
lege?—A. Favorable; and many of the farmers of the State who are succeeding are 
those who are sticking eloBe to tho scientttic principles of fanning. 

Q. Will you say something farther about this school of which Mr. Powell is the 
direotorf—A. I can not say anything about it, as it is just started. I believe the 
motive of the school is to undertake to do something to turn the tide of young men 
from the city iiack toward the farm. It has been quite a study in this State how 
to turn that tide—bow to make the oalling of fanning sufficiently Interesting atm 
remunerative to keep the yoqng man at homo on the farm. The llriar Cliff Farm is 
only one farm of many that ure run by capital which stands hack of them. 

Q. It Is a question whether the farm pays ortiot?—A. A number of these farms do 
not pay. You will hud that many are rail by people who make their money else¬ 
where and spend It on the farm. 
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Q. And these farms are unprofitable?—A. No; I would not say that, hut they are 
not run as a matter of financial gain; they are run more as a matter of pride. 

Q. Witli reference to the shrinkage in the value of land after the close of the war, 
is the present tendency in the price of farm land upward or downward?—A. My 
notion of it is that it is improving, hut not enough to speak about. Some farms, 
however, have sold for less than the cost of the buildings upon them. 

Q. About when was the turning point?~A. In the neighborhood of the nineties. 

Q. Are farm values increasing at present in all parts of the .State?—A. I think 
there is a slight increase in values; they are not on the decline. 

Q. Are there any abandoned farms in New York State?—A. Well, I do not really 
know; few, if any. 

Q. Are the prices of farm lands increasing as rapidly as the price of the land in 
the cities?-A. No. 

Q. Now, on the question of taxation: Are the assessments in the cities raised as 
rapidly as the laud increases in value?—A. I am not familiar with that question. I 
know one man who loaned money on farms and had to buy 60 of them in himself, so 
you see he was^not making any money on them. 

Q. Are the prices of farm products still on the increase?—A. That is largely regu¬ 
lated by the crop of the year. 

Q. With relation to the treatment of diseases among trees, has the .State com¬ 
mitted itself to a policy?—A. It lias provided that nurseries shall be inspected, and 
wherever the diseases are found, means are employed to eradicate them and prevent 
their spread. Whenever a company receives a consignment of nursery Btoek from 
other States, immediately upon such receipt it must notify this department from 
whore it was received and the destination, and by this means we are helped in the 
prevention of the spread of disease. 

The legislature of 1901 placed in this department the treatment of tuberculosis 
and glanders among domestic animals. In all cases except tuberculosis we are pro¬ 
ducing good results, hut on that we have just commenced. Also as to the suppres¬ 
sion, if possible, of foul brood among bees. We have a peculiar difficulty in the 
new diseaso which is commonly called Mack brood, which is very nearly akin to foul 
brood. The law gives us authority to suppress foul brood, but says nothing about 
black brood. This illustrates some of the many difficulties with which wo have to 
contend in the enforcement of the law. 

Q. Are the statutes too specific?—A. I think thesis danger of being too specific 
in the statute. Sometimes you find t he law stops you from doing the principal thing 
which you are expected to do. 


A i. a ANY, N. Y., May 22,1901 . 

STATEMENT OF MR. PETER DEYO, 

Secretary of the yen' Yorlc State board of tax commissioner*. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Are you in a position to state how the valuation of farm prop¬ 
erty in New York State compares with that of other property ?—A. The assessments 
upon which the State taxes are levied are returned to the controller by the clerks of 
tho board of supervisors of the different counties, ami the only subdivision iu the 
counties is tho assessment by cities and towns. There is no division between farm 
land and village property. The local assessors, when they appear before this board, 
state generally that they assess property at full value, as tho law requires, but there 
are people who volunteer tho information that that is not a fact. 

The table for the equalization of .Stale taxes is based upon percentages supposed to 
represent the percentages which the assessed value bears to the real value, so lar as 
tho tax commissioners are able to obtain the facts. It is not absolutely a correct 
table except as to what the .State hoard of equalization believes to be a relative 
basis for a distribution of the tax. , , 

It has been tho opinion of the commissioners who form this board, since I have 
been here, that, generally speaking, farm property is assessed more nearly at the 
real value than city property, and for the reason that farm property iu this State 
has greatly decreased in value. 

Q. And the assessments have not been correspondingly reduced ?— A. No. 

Q. In the cities have the assessments increased and kept up with the increase in 
values?—A. Yes; and duo probably to improvement and growth. In some instances 
the cities are obliged to increase tnoir assessments in order to reach some improve¬ 
ment they desire to make by a bond issue. . _ . . 

Q. There is some testimony to the effect that tho prices of farms have lately taken 
to increasing in New York State?—A. I do not think so. 
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Q. Are they stUl deoliningf—A. Well, that seems to be largely the evidence brought 
to this hoard. There wore some gentlemen hero from Minneapolis rooeutly who said 
farm land bud advanced in Minnesota. They had been appointed by the governor 
to investigate taxation. 

I have been trying for the past 2 years to got tho corporate assessments of the 
various counties separated from the other assessments; they are all reported 
together. I have a table hero tor that purpose, which, when revised, will be pub¬ 
lished in next year's roport. It shows that tho proportion of corporate property is 
surprisingly small, rauging from 12 per cent in New York County to 31 per ceut in 
Schenectady, and averaging 144 per ceut for the State. This includes Hteam rail¬ 
roads, 3.47 per cent; street railroads, 1.6 per cent; telephone and telegraph com¬ 
panies, .25 per cent; gas, electric-light, and power companies, 1.15; banks, 2.73 per 
cent, and miscellaneous, 5.33 per cent. 

The board also publishes a table showing the amount of property in each county 
exempt from taxation (Report for 1900, p. 34). This is not an exact statement of 
the facts for the reason that under tho bill providing for these returns only property 
in cities which was on the assessment roll was returned. There is a great amount of 
municipal property in villages, and State property in other districts that was not 
returned under this law, but the last legislature provided that in the future returns 
shall be made of all exempt property in every town and city. 

In the last report of tho board of tax commissioners tho following statements wero 
made: 

“Farm lands in this Stato aro assessed more nearly their full value than any 
other form of realty. Low water ami rail freight rates for products of cheap West¬ 
ern sell'-fertiiizing lands have hammered down the worth of an Eastern farm to $25 ami 
$15 per acre, frequently far-less, from tho $100 and $75 per acre value tho same acreage 
bore before this latter day unequal competition with the West and slight participa¬ 
tion of personal in tax paying. Tho descent in value has been steady and sure, 
nntil the assessors’ mark has now, in most instances, become high as compared witii 
other property. .Some relief from this condition is expected from abandonment of 
cereal crops and resort to specialization in sloe a breeding, dairying, or fruitgrow¬ 
ing; but the transition is slow and difficult, as are nil revolutions. Tko long 
droughts of 180!) and 1900, in largo arensof tiie State, have contributed temporarily 
to discourage those who till the ground ami are dependent upon the seasonablemss 
of the seasons.” 

This touches tho difficulty of ascertaining the exact percentage which tho assess¬ 
ment bears to the full value. It is because in every locality there is certain prop¬ 
erty which, by reason of certain conditions, has become very desirable or undersiralde, 
anil it is the undesirable property which is usually ldaced upon the market at forced 
sale, and under hucIi conditions the price docs not always represent, the full valito. I 
think usually it is the property that is worth, say, from $1,000 to $5,000 that is 
assessed most nearly at full value. Tho more expensive buildings, both residences 
and manufacturing or business property, usually show the widest difference between 
the assessment and the value of the proporty, both in the city and in the country. 


Ithaca, N. Y., May 29,1901. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. B. E. FERN0W, 

Director Mew York State Cilleye of Forestry. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) How camo the Now York Stato College of Forestry to ho insti¬ 
tuted, and what is its object?—A. The New York State College of Forestry was 
instituted by act of the legislature of New York State of March 26, 1898, for two 
objects, namely: To educate foresters, and to mako a demonstration of practical 
forest management on a tract of timber land in the Adirondacks. The history of its 
origin may he briefly stated as follows: Tho State of New York had, by various acts, 
declared for a policy of forest preservation, with a view to protecting the watershed 
of the Adirondacks. In 1885 the Stato possessed a property of some 600,000 acres <>j 
timber land, acquired bn tax sales, mostly culled, and more or less maltreated, and 
a forest commission wssF tfltituted for its management. Although the commission 
had the power to do whtna.vor was necessary to institute technical forest manage¬ 
ment, it failed to secure (pyiert advice ami to formulate any coherent plan. It exer¬ 
cised the power to cut timber by selling stnmpage to lumbermen, who continued to 
cull the woods of the valuable spruce and pine in tho same manner as before, and m 
oonseqnence those who saw in this method of treating the woods danger to thei 
continuance anil to their effectiveness ns protectors of the watershed, brought a W' 
the insertion of a clause into the constitution which forbids the cutting of any t*° 
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Q. And these farms are unprofitable?—A. No; I would not say that, hut they are 
not run as a matter of financial gain; they are run more as a matter of pride. 

Q. Witli reference to the shrinkage in the value of land after the close of the war, 
is the present tendency in the price of farm land upward or downward?—A. My 
notion of it is that it is improving, hut not enough to speak about. Some farms, 
however, have sold for less than the cost of the buildings upon them. 

Q. About when was the turning point?~A. In the neighborhood of the nineties. 

Q. Are farm values increasing at present in all parts of the .State?—A. I think 
there is a slight increase in values; they are not on the decline. 

Q. Are there any abandoned farms in New York State?—A. Well, I do not really 
know; few, if any. 

Q. Are the prices of farm lands increasing as rapidly as the price of the land in 
the cities?-A. No. 

Q. Now, on the question of taxation: Are the assessments in the cities raised as 
rapidly as the laud increases in value?—A. I am not familiar with that question. I 
know one man who loaned money on farms and had to buy 60 of them in himself, so 
you see he was^not making any money on them. 

Q. Are the prices of farm products still on the increase?—A. That is largely regu¬ 
lated by the crop of the year. 

Q. With relation to the treatment of diseases among trees, has the .State com¬ 
mitted itself to a policy?—A. It lias provided that nurseries shall be inspected, and 
wherever the diseases are found, means are employed to eradicate them and prevent 
their spread. Whenever a company receives a consignment of nursery Btoek from 
other States, immediately upon such receipt it must notify this department from 
whore it was received and the destination, and by this means we are helped in the 
prevention of the spread of disease. 

The legislature of 1901 placed in this department the treatment of tuberculosis 
and glanders among domestic animals. In all cases except tuberculosis we are pro¬ 
ducing good results, hut on that we have just commenced. Also as to the suppres¬ 
sion, if possible, of foul brood among bees. We have a peculiar difficulty in the 
new diseaso which is commonly called Mack brood, which is very nearly akin to foul 
brood. The law gives us authority to suppress foul brood, but says nothing about 
black brood. This illustrates some of the many difficulties with which wo have to 
contend in the enforcement of the law. 

Q. Are the statutes too specific?—A. I think thesis danger of being too specific 
in the statute. Sometimes you find t he law stops you from doing the principal thing 
which you are expected to do. 


A i. a ANY, N. Y., May 22,1901 . 

STATEMENT OF MR. PETER DEYO, 

Secretary of the yen' Yorlc State board of tax commissioner*. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Are you in a position to state how the valuation of farm prop¬ 
erty in New York State compares with that of other property ?—A. The assessments 
upon which the State taxes are levied are returned to the controller by the clerks of 
tho board of supervisors of the different counties, ami the only subdivision iu the 
counties is tho assessment by cities and towns. There is no division between farm 
land and village property. The local assessors, when they appear before this board, 
state generally that they assess property at full value, as tho law requires, but there 
are people who volunteer tho information that that is not a fact. 

The table for the equalization of .Stale taxes is based upon percentages supposed to 
represent the percentages which the assessed value bears to the real value, so lar as 
tho tax commissioners are able to obtain the facts. It is not absolutely a correct 
table except as to what the .State hoard of equalization believes to be a relative 
basis for a distribution of the tax. , , 

It has been tho opinion of the commissioners who form this board, since I have 
been here, that, generally speaking, farm property is assessed more nearly at the 
real value than city property, and for the reason that farm property iu this State 
has greatly decreased in value. 

Q. And the assessments have not been correspondingly reduced ?— A. No. 

Q. In the cities have the assessments increased and kept up with the increase in 
values?—A. Yes; and duo probably to improvement and growth. In some instances 
the cities are obliged to increase tnoir assessments in order to reach some improve¬ 
ment they desire to make by a bond issue. . _ . . 

Q. There is some testimony to the effect that tho prices of farms have lately taken 
to increasing in New York State?—A. I do not think so. 
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what ho loaves; he works for his present pocket interest, without conscious regard 
to the future; the foroster cuts it with a view to securing a second, third, and con¬ 
tinuous, and, if possible, better, economically more valuable crop; he works for the 
present and the future; he must be willing to forego some of tho preseut profits, 
whioh the lumberman takes, for the sake of future profits, which the lumberman 
does not take into consideration. 'Ilie lumberman compares to the berry picker in 
the wild woods; the forester to the markot gardener, applying skill in the produc¬ 
tion of his crop. 

There are two parts to forest management, just as in any other technical business, 
agriculture included. There is the technical part and the business part, namely, 
silviculture, which is the art of nging the forces of nature so ns to secure the best 
wood crop, and forest economy, which concerns itself with the business arrange¬ 
ments. The time element, the long period betwoen the starting and the harvesting 
of the crop, from 50 to 100 years and more, renders the business arrangements peculiar 
and, sui generis, different from any other business, and hence, especially on account 
of the time element, as a business by itself, forest management does not recom¬ 
mend itself to the small capitalist. It is pocuiiarly a business for large capital 
and for the State or long-lived concerns, like communities. The State, especially, 
is concerned in the future, is long lived, and hence can afford to forego preseut 
revenue or spend money now for tile sake of future satisfaction. 

Of tlie three factors of production, nature, capital, and labor, in forest manage¬ 
ment, the last couuts least; hence the small capitalist who expects to secure by 
intense application of skill tlio largest margin from his capital has bore the least 
opportunity, except under very special conditions. The large capitalist, who can 
wait while nature is accumulating the wood crop, who does not want to depend 
upon labor and its uncertainties, who wonts a safe continuous investment with sure 


though comparatively small returns, is best litted to carry on the forestry business, 

Q. is forest management profitable!—A. No business can bo s lid to lie profitable 
except under certain given conditions. Forestry, applied to our virgin woods asa 
business, working ns it does for the future, can certainly not bo profitable immedi¬ 
ately, except under very favorable and particular conditions, namely, on very large 
areas of well-stocked timber with largo capital. In the long run, however, it cun 
he made, and will become as profitable as any other business, and as it has become 
in Germany and other countries. As long as virgin supplies, which have cost nolli- 
ing to produce, compete ill the market, there is naturally little inducement to apply 
skill and labor, i. e., money, upon the production of wood crops. Nevertheless, llm 
time has seemingly eome when natural supplies of t imber ready for use have been 
sufficiently reduced to foreshadow a balance between supply ami demand which 
may call for effort to increase the former, and those who are now beginning to look 
out for the future will undoubtedly reap their reward. This is especially truo with 
certain kinds of timber supplies, notable pulp wood. 

Reliable and intelligently computed statistics on standing and growing timber 
supplies—which do not exist ami are, to ho sure, most dillicult to obtain—would 
stimulate the forestry business more than any other agency. Horn is where tho 
Federal Government should have long ago taken tho initiative. 

Q. What relation has forestry to agriculture?—A. Forestry can utilizo the soils 
which are not fit fof agriculture; hence there is not necessarily any interference 
from that point of view. The farmer should keen all tho poor parts of the farm for 
wood cropping, which, incidentally, will bring him profits from (lie otherwise use¬ 
less portions. Resides, ill certain locations, the beneficial effect of a forest cover, as 
on hill tops, steep slopes, especially with stiff, impermeable soils, and tho protection 
against winds may induce location of wood lots oven on agriculturally valuable 
soils. The farmer can practice silviculture on bis wood lot, applying such principles 
as I have outlined in Farmers’ Rnllotin No.fi", United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, entitled “Forestry for Farmers.” 

But it is not to lie expected that the farmers’ wood lots will over furnish the enor¬ 
mous supplies of log timber—at present not much less than 10,000,000,000 feet, l>. M.— 
which onr market requires. Not only would it not pay for him to allow his tr. es to 
grow as long as is needed for such log timber, but oven silvinultiirally speaking, (ho 
wood lot is fit only for growing firewood, posts, poles, and small dimensions. 
Log timber must be grown cm large contiguous areas by largo capitalists wlm can 
afford to have their capital tied tip for a long time anil are not tempted to cash it as 
soon as it becomes possible. 

Q. What relation has tho College of Forestry to the State forest commission !~ A ; 
There is no direct organic relation between the college and the commission, cm opt 
that the commission is by law required to furnish protection against fire on t»® 
college tract. By implication, rather than by direct language, the commission 
should choose its professional employees from tho gradnates of this collego, and I™ 
year it did so employ the first and only graduate. The commission might also iipi’tJ 
to the college for any expert advice that it may desire in formulating plans lor w 
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management of the State’s forest property. Such a relation has so far, however, not 
developed, and in fact no attempt at professional forest management has been made; 
the commission, as far as forestry interests are concerned, has hitherto only exer¬ 
cised police powers, preventing foreBt fires and stealing, enforcing the game and fish 
laws, looking after contracts arising from the purchase of timber lands under reser¬ 
vation of certain kinds and diameters of soft woods, etc. 

The constitutional clause prevents the commission from doing any forestry work 
which necessitates the cutting of trees. There would, however, be many other 
opportunities for forestry work on the 1,500,000 acres controlled by the State, like 
the planting up of burned areas, the. survey and subdivision of tho forest property, 
the taking of stock preliminary to future plans of management, in which the com¬ 
mission could be assisted by the college and employ its graduates. 

Q. What is tho policy in the management of the college tract, and what has been 
accomplishedf—A. Tho college tract iH typical of the Adirondack woods; a hard¬ 
wood forest composed of sugar maple, yellow birch, and beech, mixed with spruce 
and hemlock, and in some parts white pine, besides seme other species occurring 
sporadically. Most of the college forest has been culled by lumbermen of the iner- 
cnantable nine, which is nearly extirpated, and of the spruce, which lias thereby 
been considerably reduced. It is, therefore, tho leavings of the lumbermen—a for¬ 
est culled of its most valuable materials—which has been set aside for this experi¬ 
ment. There are, besides, the usual balsam and cedar swamps and considerable 
areas of burned lands, grown up to aspen and white birch, whore formerly tho white 


pine was the dominant tree. 

The silvicultural policy, briefly stated, is to replace the old decrepit natural forest 
by a now, more valuable forest, more or less rapidly. 

The financial policy is to bring about this change in the conditions of the property, 
as far as possible, by using only tho prolitH which come from the harvest of the old 
crop. The first step necessary was, therefore, to find a market for tho hard wood, 
which did not exist locally. Since the hard woods do not float, railroad construction 
is absolutely necessary for transporting the harvest out of the woods. This means 
that a comprehensive plan for the entire harvest is necessary. Since the proportion 
of logs to cord wood in these hard woods is about as 1 to II or 1 in volume (that is to 
say, there is from three to four times as much wood tit for cord wood as for logs), 
aud since for the success of the young crop the debris of logging must to some extent 
lie taken care of, it was even more essential to lind a market for the cord w'*od than 
for the logs. Consequently a contract was entered into witli the Brooklyn Cooper¬ 
age Company to erect stave mills to use the logs, wood-alcohol plants to use the 
cord wood, and a railroad for the purpose ot taking out the entire hard-wood crop, 
logs, and cord wood that might be cut for the next 15 or 20 years. 

In this way the market question—the most difficult one to solve for the least 
salable part of the crop was settled at ouce. The company lias invested a largo 
amount in construction of mills and railroad, and the first years cut has been made, 
harvesting from 500 acres about 2,500,000 feet of logs and about 8,000 cords, besides 
small quantities of soft woods which it became necessary to remove. Close utiliza¬ 
tion of every part of the trees cut, the saving of the little odds and ends and ot the 
inferior materials, must bo attempted to secure tho profit. 

Regarding tho reproduction of a crop, various methods are available. I he object 
being to have the relatively more valuable conifers reproduced in preference to the 
hard woods, whatever young conifer growth is present is to bo saved in the logging, 
and occasionally seed trees of conifers as well as hard woods are to ho left to nll out 
the crop. A satisfactory natural reproduction, however, requires that the o*d crop 
be removed gradually while tho young crop is gradually developing, gn ing light to 
it as the different species require. But sneli a procedure—gradual or repeated log¬ 
ging over the same area—is costly. The scanty allowance ot working capital has 
prevented* it in the first season. Besides, nearly all the hard-wood trees, even the 
small or young onos, arc defective and unpromising, mostly owing to injury by lire, 
and should therefore be removed, being mere runts, while the spruceB which might 
be left as seed trees, being shallow rooted, aro readily thrown by winds m the 
severer openings: hence it appears in many places preferable, jess oxpensive, ana 
surer of results to artificially secure the young crop by planting. Consequently 
large nurseries, in which plant material is grown from seed to ho transplanted to 
the woods when 2 or 3 year old, have been established. In these mainly white pine 
and spruce, together with other coniferous species, are gfown, more than a million 
seedlings being now on hand. . , , ... 

Planting is done only with conifers, since the hard woods are able to reproduce 
themselves readily without assistance, furnishing a suflicient amount of this desira¬ 
ble admixture, this at least is the theory upon which the management has so far, 
proceeded. The burned areas and openings are also to be gradually plantedjip to 
useful species. So far about 165 acres have been planted for experimental purposes 
in varying manner. 
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The most difficult problem here, ns elsewhere, unsolved, and taxing either ingenu¬ 
ity or the purse, is pretention against fire and getting rid of the unavoidable thfbris 
that comes from lugging when the brushwood can not be disposed of. An attempt 
to utilize the latter has so far not proved a success financially. Against the fire 
danger constant patrol seems to be tip) only help, all other means seemingly being 
more expensive and less effective. 


Ithaca, N. V., May SO, 1901. 

STATEMENT OF PEOF. I. H. BAILEY, 

Of the College of Agriculture in Cornell University. 

If farming is unprofitable, the farmer moves to town; thereby is the balance of 
population disturbed and our ecouomie equilibrium upset. The agricultural status 
concerns tlio city man as well as the country man. Whether there is an agricultural 
decline depends largely on the point of view; that is, on the kind of measure with 
which we measure it. We have erred in measuring the agricultural status by the 
means that we aro accustomed to use iu other industries. The farm not only pro¬ 
duces a certain product, but it is the farmer’s home. The question is not one of 
economics alone, but quite as much of social statics. If one wore to ask 20 farmers 
whether agriculture is undergoing depression, lie would likely receive 20 kinds of 
answers, depending largely on the personal experience of the respondent. Ono can 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the agricultural status only by faking a 
broad view aud by considering the averages of many conditions. He will arrive at 
truer conclusions by knowing the actual conditions and aspirations of farmers than 
by studying statistics alone. 

.Judged historically, agriculture itself can not be on the decline. The “ good lod 
days,” of which we hear so much, were days of less product ion, narrower range of 
effort, poorer ideals of living. A series of contrasts will illustrate this fact. 

The best information concerning the agricultural status of this country at the 
close of the eighteenth century is that contained iu the correspondence of George 
Washington, particularly in that part of it conducted with Arthur Young, t he famous 
English agricultural writer. At Young's suggestion, Washington made an inquiry 
into the condition of agriculture, and this inquiry was published after Washington's 
duath. Although the farming lands were then relatively new, nevertheless the yield 
of crops was remarkably small as compared wil h that from the same regions to day. 
R. Peters, for example, living at Belmont, within (I miles of Philadelphia, writes in 
1791 that “ about 8 bushels of wheat per acre is a full allowance for tile better kind 
of farms iu these parts. Some do not yield fl, aud eight out of ten do not come up to 
8 bushels per acre.” lie also reports that a dairy of 8 cows should give an average 
yield of 2 pounds of butter per week for eaeli cow, making an average through the 
year of 101 pounds, or822 pounds for the herd. At the present time the yield of 
wheat in Pennsylvania and adjacent regions averages at least twice the figures given 
by Mr. Peters, and the best farms much exceed that amount. The ordinary farm 
dairy to-day, in that region, should average 250 pounds of butter to the cow, and the 
best herds will exceed that ligure. 

The general low state of agriculture in Virginia may lie judged from the following 
extract from ono of Washington’s letters, written from Mount Vernon iu 1787: “The 
cultivation of tobacco has been almost the sole object with men of landed property, 
and consequently a regular course of crops have never been in view. Tho general 
custom has been, first, to raise a crop of Indian corn (maize), which, according to 
the mode of cultivation, is a good preparation for wheat; then a crop of wheat, after 
which tho ground is respited (except from weeds aud every trash that can contribute 
to its foulness) for about eighteen mouths; and so on, alternately, without any dress¬ 
ing, till the land is exhausted; when it is turned out, without being sown with grass 
seeds or reeds or any method taken to restore it, and another piece is ruined in the 
same manner. No more cattle is raised than can lie supported by lowland meadows, 
swamps, etc., and tho tops and blades of Indian corn, as very few persons have 
attended to sowing grasses and connecting cattle with their crops, The Indian corn 
is the chief support of tho laborers and horses. < lur lands, as I mentioned in my first 
letter to yon, were originally very good; but use and abuse have made them quite 
otherwise.” 

Following is a sketch of the products of a good farm in lluekB County, Pa., in Tw¬ 
it is “an estimate of what may be supposed the average annual product of the dif¬ 
ferent articles raised on the lands ” near .-Philadelphia: . 

“ Quantity, 200 acres; value, 3,200 dollars. Two hundred acres being nearly the 
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average quantity of the farms in this quarter, have taken that as the most convenient 
portion from which to form the required estimates. 

“Arable land , 125 acres. The arable land, divided into five fields, of twenty-five 
acres each, makes in the whole 125 acres. 

“Pasture, 50 acres. The course of cropping pursued here requiring three fields*to 
he under tillage, two of course will he left for pasture, which make 50 acres. 

“ Orchards , Ac., 10 acres. Orchard, garden, house, and barn, yards, lanes, &c.; 
supposed to occupy 10 acres. 

“Meadow , 15 acres. The natural meadows in this part of the country being few, 
yet as every farmer linds means for alloting some portion of his land for that use, 
suppose the nearest average, 15 acres. 

“ Woodland, 50 acres. Timber being an article indispensably ueoessary for fuel, 
fencing, building, &,c., have allowed 50 acres for that use. 

“ Wheat, 200 bushels, at 90 cents per bushel, is 180 dollars. One of the aforesaid 
fields is allotted, in rotation, for wheat and rye; suppose twenty thereof to bo sown 
with wheat, will yield, comnmnihu h aim in, ten bushels per acre; for although in sea¬ 
sons, on well improved grounds, twenty, thirty, and even thirty-live bushels may be 
produced from the acre; yet from the many casualties to which land tillage is exposed, 
so that in some seasons the best improved ground may not produce even five bushels; 
have, from my own observation, and that of an intelligent neighbouring farmer, 
taken the above.as the nearest supposed medium, making two hundred bushels; 
which, at 90 cents per bushel, is 180 dollars. 

“ llye, 50 bushels, at 60 cents per bushel, 80 dollars. Rye likewise, ten bushels to 
the acre; the remainder of the Held, being five acres, will yield fifty bushels, which, 
at sixty cents per bushel, make 20 dollars. N'. 13.—The field on which the wheat and 
rye is sowed is generally also put in with grass, and lays for pasture two years. 

“Corn, 300 bushels, at 40 cents, 120 dollars. One field is generally allotted to 
Indian corn and buckwheat, in the same proportion with wheat and rye; the 20 
acres of corn will average 15 bushels per acre, making in the whole 300 bushels, at 
40 cents per bushel, is 120 dollars. 

“Buckwheat, 75 bushels, al 30 cents, is 22 dollars and 50 rents. This grain is so 
precarious in its growth that it is extremely di Hi cult to form an estimate of its gen¬ 
eral produce; but suppose 15 bushels per acre, which, from five acres, being the 
remainder of that Held occupied by the corn, will bo 75 bushels, valued at 30 cents 
per bushel, is 22 dollars 50 cents. 

“ Barley. So little of this grain is raised here that I did not think it worth notice. 

“Oats, 100 bushels, at 20 cools per bushel. 20 dollars. By the course of cropping 
commonly user! here, this grain is sowed lor the sake of case ami convenience to the 
farmer, upon some part of the fallow intended for wheat, to which it generally 
proves injurious, therefore is not largely propagated j have only allotted five acres, 
which will average twenty bushels per acre, making in the whole 100 bushels, at 20 
cents per bushel, is 20 dollars. ....... 

“Flax and seed, 30 dollars. This is also generally raised on part of the fallow; 
suppose two, which, on an average, may yield 250 pounds of swingled flax and 12 
bushels of seed, which, both together, may bo worth 30 dollars. ... ... 

“Apple* and cider, 30 dollars. Every farm has more or less of orcharding; eight 
acros allowed for that use, the product whereof in apples and eider can not be worth 
less than 30 dollars. , „ .. , . , 

“ Kay , 20 tons; value, 120 dollars. Although 15 acres only are allotted for meadow, 
which, probably, on ail average, will not yield more than that number of tons, yet 
as the farmers bv sowing grass seeds on their lands, improved with dung, plaster 
of naris, A c., annually mow more or less of those, I have allowed 20 tone, worth six 
dollars each, makes 120 dollars. , ^ ... 

“Cattles annual product. 70 dollars. I suppose a farm ol 200 acres will, on an 
average, support 12 head of cattle; of those, 1 suppose live milch cows, which will 
each yield per annum one calf, two of them to he raised and throe fatted, the latter 
worth six dollars. Five milch cows will produce fifteen pounds of butter per mouth 
each for seven months, which makes in the whole 525lbs., at nine cents per lb. makes 
47 dollars 25 oouts, five months allowed for their being farrow or fatting the calves 
Two calves annually raised affords opportunity for disposing of that number ol cattle 
annually, either in beef or milch cows, which, being worth 16 dollars each, makes 61 
dollars, making in the whole 79 dollars 25 cents. Deduct lor accidents, &c., nine 
dollars 25”cents, leaves an annual product of 70 dollars. . . , , . 

“ Horses. Whatever these may produce must be considered as included m the 
general product of the farm, for the cultivation of which they are made by 
propagation of the auimal, uuless it bo in the most interior parts of the ry 
where no market can be procured for grain, &e. 
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dollars each, makes 18 dollars. Thus the whole annual product ou Bheep will he 
28 dollars. 

“Hogt, annual produot, 80 dollars. Ten hogs may be considered as the average 
number raised annually on a 200-acre farm; weighing 200 net pounds each, making 
2,000 lbs., at four cents per lb. the value of the annual product will be 80 dollars. 

“ Poultry, annual product, 10 dollars. Suppose, on an average, ten dozen may be 
raised, worth one dollar per dozen, their product will bo 10 dollars. 

“ Hood contained in fuel, 25 cords. Allowing one kitchen lire, which burns more or 
less the whole year, and one other tire during the winter, for the convenience of the 
family, I suppose the two (ires will consume 25 cords. 

“Consumed by cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and poultry: Indian corn, 200bushels; 
rye, 25 ditto; buckwheat, 40 ditto; potatoes, 75ditto; hay, 20 tons. 

“ The family consumption may he estimated by what will support nine porsons, 
viz, the man, his wife, and three children, one man hired by the year, one bound boy, 
and one girl, the exta hiring of hands in harvest and haymaking, spinsters, visitors, 
&e., equal to the maintenance of one person more during the year. 

“Tax paid annually for defraying tko expenses of the country, supporting the 
poor, and repairing the roads will average about $8.” 

This account shows that a good farm of 125 acres of arable land in eastorn Penn¬ 
sylvania could be expected to produce at that time 2(H) bushels of wheat, 300 bushels 
of corn, 100 bushels of oats, 75 bushels of potatoes, and 20 tons of hiw. I have asked 
a representative farmer of eastern Pennsylvania to estimate wliat the average yield 
of such a farm would be in 1900, and ho reports as follows: Wheat, 1,250 bushels; 
com, 1,500 bushels; oats, 500 bushels; potatoes, 500 bushels; hay, 50 tons; tobacco 
and other crops not mentioned. That is, the average productivity of a farm is four 
or six times greater to-day than it was in the same section 100 years ago. This fact 
is illustrated in the moat remarkable way in the contrasts of fruit growing of the 
two centuries. In 1791, for example, it was estimated that 8 acres of orchard should 
produce apples and cider worth not less than $80, or less than $1 per acre. A lirst- 
class apple grower at the present, day would ho satisfied with nothing less than a 
net profit of ten to forty times this amount. 

There are many reasons why farms arc more productive to-day than they were 100 
years ago, notwithstanding the fact that the amount of available plant food may be 
expected to have decreased rather than increased. < >ne reason for the increased pro¬ 
ductiveness is the use. of better tools. Another is the use of commercial fertilizers, 
which wore unknown a hundred years ago, and the general appreciation of the value 
of tillage and of rotation of crops. The farmer now has more fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of the laws that underlie productiveness, and is thereby able to prosecute a 
more rational system of farming. There are better markets and more competition 
at the present day, thereby stimulating activity and inquiry. A greater range of 
products is in demand. Diseases and insects are under better control. It is appa¬ 
rent from a review of this history that, with the possible exception of the thought¬ 
ful provision for spinsters, the whole plane of farming has raised immensely. 

The opinions of representative farmers on the agricultural outlook arc of the 
greatest value. They are tirst hand. They arc born of experience. From a recent 
correspondence with New Vork farmers on the general subjeot of the agricultural 
status, I have selected 20 replies. These replies represent the various opinions on 
the subject of the so-called agricultural decline, and suggest nearly or quite all the 
possible remedies, aside from those proposed by political partisans. The authors of 
these letters are substantial farmers, representing several great branches of agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, as stock raising, dairying, grain farming, fruit growing, nnd general 
mixed husbandry. 

1 . 

“There is much depression in agriculture in this soction, mainly from drought,. 
As a preventive, I suggest exemption from taxes of a certain per cent of land hold¬ 
ings when in natural forest or reforested. I lieliove this plan should be pressed 
upon the legislature. Industrial stimnlatiou is rapidly decreasing the supply of 
good farm labor.” 

2 . 

“I think that there is a depression in agriculture, or at least agriculture is not 
receiving sufficient reward for the amount of labor bestowed upon it. The cost of 
production does not favorably compare with the selling price of farm products. 
The fanner is either paying too much for labor or ho is not getting sufficient price 
for the products of the farm. There is too mnch difference in price between pro- 
dneer and consumer. Too many are becoming wealthy upon the products el the 
farm after leaving the farmer and before reaching the consumer. To give the pro¬ 
ducer the benefit of 75 per cent of this difference will place agriculture upon a toot¬ 
ing that will restore the neglected farm Improvements of former years.” 
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3. 

“ I wonld say that there is a decided depression; and one proof is the very low 
preeent value of farming real estate. Farms have been selling for one-fourtli to one- 
third of valnes a few years since. And whyf Perhaps soveral causes. Perhaps 
increased taxation, bearing most heavily on the visible and easily found farming 
property; perhaps the high cost of labor, which is a large item of expense; perhaps 
the new and fertile Western lands with the cheap transportation, for the West is a 
strong competition in grain, beef, pork, and butter; perhaps agriculture is under¬ 
going a transition condition. A proof of change may be the drift of population 
away from the rural parts and toward the cities and towns. Farming responds to 
business changes the last of anything, while the iron and steel industries feel the 
c hanges so quickly as to be considered the business barometer. I have sometimes 
thought that farming is in the condition of reaction from former prosperity, and the 
same law of reaction must soon bring improvement.” 

4. 

“ There is depression, as shown by the depreciation in farm values of one-third to 
one-half. Abundant proof of this might he cited. 

“Causes: First, overproduction; second, failure of farmers to recognize the 
changed conditions and adjust themselves thereto. The only farmers I see making 
money now have excelled in some one thing.” 


li There is certainly a decline in agriculture. The splondid railroad system and 
low rates for long hauling of freight and cheap lands West make it discouraging to 
try to live ami educate your children. It can not be done here in New York State 
raising cereals.” [But this correspondent is a very successful and thrifty fruit 
grower.] 


“The question as to whether there is any agricultural depression or not, seems to 
me can be answered with yes or no. When I compare the sales of farm pioduce as 
kept by my father in 1840, as kept by myself in I860, and as it is selling to-day, and 
the expense of producing it at the three different periods, there would no more sur¬ 
plus money to-dav than at the other times. When we take into consideration the 
changes that have taken place and the difference in our surroundings, we find that 
the price of agricultural products has not kept pace with our necessities, conse¬ 
quently there is a depression. Tako some examples—first, taxes. An ordinary farm 
of 100 acres has to pay not far from $70 yearly. This would take the raising, mark¬ 
eting, etc., of 100 bushels of wheat. Second, tsike our insurance, repairs, clothing, 
groceries, etc., and we soon find $200 gone. This takes 100 bushels of shelled corn, 
or ordinarily 700 bushels olpotatoes. Suppose we want to send our boy or girl to the 
high school in a nearby town and we have this bill for one term of 14 weeks: board 
at $3 per week, $52; tuition, $7.50; books, etc., $5.50; net, $65. This to-day would 
take 225 bushels of oats. Four terms a year would take IKK) bushols. An ordinary 
family, with 100 acres of land free from incumbrance, has hard work to make ends 
meot.” .... 

“Some of the causes: Gambling in grain; wealthy corporations controlling the 
price of some farm products; high taxes, partly the result of expensive and high- 
salaried officers (school-teachers not wholly exempt); trying to keep up appearances 
so that we may compare with our city cousins, etc. , . , 

“One more example maybe eifced showing the difference between the pay received 
by intelligent fanners and some public officers. My judicial district has 6.fudges, 
who receive $42,000 annually. The farmers taking milk to our depot to-day are 
receiving 24 cents a quart. Paying the judges’ salaries in milk would take 1.680,000 
quarts. There is an honest, hard-working farmer going past my place every day (4 
miles) over the bad roads with 60 quarts of milk to help pay their salaries, In his 
case ignorance is bliss. What if these judges had to take their pay 1 year in mil f 
How much land and how much hard labor wonld it tako ior the above bill, and how 
many carloads would it make?” [This farmer evidently forgets that only a part- 
and that probably a small part—of the salaries is paid by farmers.J 


“It seems to me that the foundation step of real progress among the farmers is 
based on the question of cheap and rapid transportation; otherwise the farmer ^0 
miles from market is in the position that the frmt growers in Calilornia were of 
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having immense crops of’beantifnl fruit decaying on their hands because the freight 
rates were so heavy as to prevent their being seut to market. A farmer intelligently 
operating his farm 20 miles from the market and having good crops and choice things 
to sell loses the self-incentive of commercial gain. The moral incentive of being a 
successful producer is there, but it does not bring him bread and butter.” 

8 . 

“There should bo an effort to improvo tho condition of the farmer by improving 
his methods of selling his produce. It is not necessary to introduce evidence to 
prove that this needs doing. The sales should be made by using a representative 
farmer for salesman, one who is adapted to the work, well supplied with information, 
who has enough of the smaller products of the farm that ho can ship economically, 
enough stock so that he can afford to advertise and command the attention of large 
buyers, one whose knowledge of qualities is sufficient to assure a correct response 
to a distant order, and whose known responsibility will convinoo the buyer that he 
has a ready redress if his order is not honestly tilled. Wo also should cheapen and 
at the same time improve methods of packing and shipping by securing uniformity 
in size and kind of packages, and complete reform in the present tendency to pack 
deceptively and in undersize packages. We should sell more and more as time goes 
on by tilling orders direct from farmer's hands through his agent, thus checking the 
tendency to ‘glut’ the market by untimely shipments. Since the farmer has to pay 
the entiro expense of getting bis produce into the consumer’s bands, no matter how 
he markets it, ho cau economise largely on present methods, and a penny saved hero 
is more than a penny earned. If it costs 15 cents per pound to produce butter, then 
the man who sells it for 111 cents makes 1 cent per pound, but if be saved another 
cent a pound by selling more economically, he makes as much as if he had produced 
another pound of butter. In other words, adding 1 cent to the price is as good to 
him as doubling his output. The farmer needs educating right here. Ho does not 
appreciate the difference between the total price and tile small fraction left to him 
as his own, and consequently does not realize the immense importance of the addi¬ 
tional fraction added to tho price. It is far within the mark to say that the cost of 
distribution is 10 peroent of the total value as at present managed. This can lie 
reduced if the produce is handled in a wholesale way.” 

p. 

“Agriculture has been passing through a period of severe depression in all coun¬ 
tries for a quarter of a century, owing primarily to great changes in transportation. 
While France and Denmark are gaining, onrown country is rapidly leading the world 
in improvement. When methods are adapted to changed conditions, this improve¬ 
ment is most marked. Present prices for most agricultural products may bo consid¬ 
ered as returning good prolits. ” 


“While there is no ‘boom' in this section, I do not bcliove that there is any depres¬ 
sion. Farms are advancing in price. Hay, beans, potatoes, and apples are selling 
fairly well, wheat alone being below wliat it ought to be.” 

n. 

“Is there an agricultural depression! It depends. If you mean land values, yes. 
Farm after farm in New England, New York, aiul Pennsylvania can be bought to-day 
for two-thirds the cost of buildings. A farm in this county once sold for $100 per 
acre was lately sold for $30. hand my father sold lor $60 per acre has siuco sold 
for $15. 

“ If you mean farm-product values, no. Butter, pork, cheese, etc., are as high as 
the average for the past 3 years. 

“If you mean farm wages, no. I pay 124 cents per hour for men. My father hired 
just as good men for 7j cents per hour.” 


12 . 

“In my judgment there is no real depression in agriculture. I think that there 
baa never been a more favorable time to buy a farm and pay for it from the soil 

than now.” 

13. 

“ There is oertainly a depression in land values compared with 20 years ago, oansed 
doubtless by immense traols of Western’land coming under cultivation, and we can 
not compete with Western farmers in raising wheat. My idea for farmers of tine 
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State is this: Work toward a specialty. It is ray opinion that the farmer who attends 
to his business as strictly and intelligently as the business man in town need liavo 
no fear of agricultural depression. On iny farm of 40 acres, my specialties are apples 
and potatoes, and without boasting f can say that the results are very satisfactory." 


It. 

“The best oviderice that we have that agriculture *s on the doeline is the numbor 
of abandoned farms throughout the country. The causes are: 

“(I) The prime cause is ignorance, and that word implies so much that 1 will not 
attempt to define it. 

“(2) Five-sixths of the tillers of dear old mother earth have no heart in their 
work. 

*‘(3) And having no heart in their work, they totally negleet proper cultivation, 
which is the foundation of all fanning and more important than all olse excepting 
one factor, and that is good seed. 

“(4) Cost of fertilizer. 

“(5) Poor farming, poor pay. 

“(6) Farmers, as a rule, have an idea that they must live on the husks, and thereby 
bring discontent and unhappiness to the household. 

“(7) And last, but not least, the. iarmerand his life companion do not pull together 
in many cases. 

“A man who can not see, even without book knowledge, some beauty and satisfac¬ 
tion in the sowing and the harvest lias no place in God’s grand old laboratory." 

15 . 

“My observation in our section is that farming has paid better in the last 2 years 
than for several years previous. Farmers have been raising a greater variety of 
crops." 

Id. 


“I do not think that agriculture is in a depressed condition at the present time, 
but on the other hand that we are. at the beginning of a period of prosperity that 
will equal, if not surpass, that which has been experienced in the mercantile world. 
The reason that f have tor believing this is, that when the consumers are well 
employed and paid they will naturally live better and consume more.” 


17. 

“ I do not think agriculture is on a decline. Perhaps it docs not make the progress 
found in other business. If not, I would attribute the cause to lack of proper edu¬ 
cation and business methods on the part of the farmer.” 


IS. 

“I fail to see any general agricultural depression. While undoubtedly many 
farmers who work along the methods of 10 years ago, trying to raise crops of grain 
as their fathers did, are hard up, the progressive, up-to-date farmer is doing better 
now than for many years. 1 have noticed th-.t those fanners who stick to raising 
grain and hay for sale are gradually raising smaller crops, but those who mix in a 
liberal jfmount of stock growing or feeding, or who keep cows, have their land grow¬ 
ing better and more productive." 


I!). 

“ It is very diiticult to express the situation in a few words. Tho financial rewards 
of the farmer are not commensurate with the knowledge, skill, and labor required of 
him to succeed. Therefore there is depression. 

“The causes are to bo found in legislation as affecting land values, iu taxation, 
transportation, and education. When 00 per cent of tho tanners are as well edu¬ 
cated as the best 30 per cent are now, all this injustice will disappear. But it does 
not follow that agriculture is now on the docline. On the contrary, it is on a rapid, 
steady, upward incline. Knowledge is the push and skill, the steering arrangement 
that is impelling it forward. For tho intelligent, educated, industrious iarmer 
there will be tho greatest prosperity which the profession lias ever known. But for 
the ignorant, uneducated, average farmer there is nothing for encouragement. He 
can not keep up.” 
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20 . 

“The depression in agriculture is apparent rather than real. The fanner thinks 
that agriculture is on the decline because ho compares his income and expeditures 
of to-day with those of the last generation, or with those of the city man who has 
more capital invested. Considered with reference to the amount that one can pro¬ 
duce from a given quantity of land, agriculture has not declined, but has decidedly 
improved. 

“The causes of the so-called agricultural depression arc associated mostly with 
the failure of the farmer to adjust himself perfectly to tho changing conditions of 
the time. As a result much of the depression is local. For example, tne condition of 
abandoned farms in New England has come about very largely because great areas 
of new land were opened up in the West and the competition in the old-fashioned 
staplo crops became too severe. As soon as the farmers of New England learn how 
to grow tlie tbiugs for which New England is better adapted than the West is, or 
which their markets demand, in better condition, tho condition limy be expected 
to improve. Another reason for the apparent decline in agriculture is the change in 
social conditions. The farmer may earn as much as he did years ago, or eveu more, 
but ho lias to spend the greater proportion of it in keeping up with tho times. He 
feels that be must havo all the things that the city man has. The piauo has taken 
the place of the melodcon, and the carriage of the democrat wagon. Tho farmer 
sometimes forgets that lie has a great deal which the city man does not have,” 

Of these 20 replies only G seem to indicate that there isagenoral depression in 
agriculture; and even in these cases the decline does not appear to make the 
respondent hopeless. The general assigned causes of the so-called agricultural 
depression are chielly tho following: First, economic conditions, comprising depre¬ 
ciation of farm values, inequalities of taxation, the high charges between tho pro¬ 
ducer and consumer, the drifting of population toward the cities, tho competition 
duo to the opening of the West, overproduction, the increase of governmental 
expenses, and the fact that the farmer reacts slowly to economic changes; second, 
poor roads, whereby the farmer is at a disadvantage in the market and is socially 
ostracised; third, the lack of good farming and of the ability to take hold of the 
new knowledge and inspiration of the day, as seen in the need of education and of 
business method, in the tendency to follow old lines of otfort, in the lack of special¬ 
isation; fourth, social conditions, comprising the relative, isolation of the farmer 
and the consequent unattractiveness of his life, the fact that he does not appreciate 
his business, the great increase of expenses due to his effort to provide what may be 
called the luxuries of life. 

It is apparent, from a review of the preceding discussion, that the remedy for tho 
so-called agricultural decline lies very largely with the farmer himself. The general 
economic conditions are largely lieyond his reach and control—as, in fact, they are 
beyond the reacli of men in other business. The farmer reads so slowly to changing 
conditions that ilia adjustment to them conies alter all other businesses have become 
thoroughly accommodated and revitalized, and in tho meantime he suffers. This 
lack of quick adjustment is due, in part, to tho inherent conditions of country living, 
whereby people are scattered far and wide, it is due, also, to the fact that farmers 
have less inherent community of interest than men in most, other vocations. Farming 
is not one occupation, but many occupations. ()ne farmer makoB a specialty of sheep, 
another of potatoes, another of peaches, and another of carnations. It is not to be 
expected that men with such varied interests can organize into a compact body, for 
the basis of the most efficient cooperation is commercial benefit. 

It may he asked what is proposed in the way of legislation to relieve tho difficul 
ties under which the farmer labors. The bills introduced in a recent legislature of 
the State of New York may be taken as fairly representing tho rango that such 
remedial legislation can profitably take. Thirty-one special hills were introduced 
in aid of tho agricultural interests. A large number of these were regulatory and 
police measures. One made it obligatory upou Stato institutions to give prefer¬ 
ence to Now York Stato products when buying supplies. One proposed to make it 
mandatory upon commission merchants to render to tho consignor the names and 
addresses of purchasers, thereby affording tho farmer a check on the middleman. 
One related to regulations concerning tho sale and analysis of feeding stuffs. Eight 
had to do with adulteration and regulation of articles of food and feeding. Two 
related to sugar beets. Four were concerned with establishing legal sizes of pack¬ 
ages. Four protected the farmer from nuisances, as weeds and rabbits. One 
sought to check the spread of diseases of liecs. Ono related to the control of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers. Two appropriated money for the furtherance of agricultural 
education. With tbeexceptfon of tho two hills to promote education, all the 31 pro¬ 
posed measures aimed only to protect tho farmer and to give him a fair chance to 
work ont his own salvation. They could,not make him a better farmer nor relieve 
any fundamental difficulty. 
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It may be well to make a hasty review of some of tlio causes that are commonly 
assigned for the agricultural depression. 

1. The economic condition .—The most emphatic indication of a decline in agricul¬ 
ture is the depreciation of farm values. In nearly all parts of tlio country, particu¬ 
larly in tho East, values of real estate have depreciated 25 per cent and more. This 
depreciation represents decline when measured by fixed indebtedness, but it is not 
decline when measured by the possibilities of a present-day investment. It is said 
that farmers can not hold their lands and pay their debts. These debts, however, 
were contracted years ago, in most cases when farm values were high. They were 
contracted on a rising or perhaps inflated market, and they are being paid on a fall¬ 
ing market. All farmers agree that it is possible to produce more per acre at the 

f resent day than a generation ago. Valuations of farm properties have decreased, 
t is therefore apparent, if prices have not depreciated, that the income from invest¬ 
ment in farm lands to-day is relatively greater than a generation ago. When farm 
values are low it is the time to purchase farms if one desires to make a living from the 
proceeds, in this view, therefore, the decline in farm values promises well for the 
earniug power of farming. It has been a fault with farmers, perhaps, that they 
have considered the changes in farm values to he merely temporary, and they have 
therefore been free to contract debts, hoping that the status would quickly regain 
itself. The fact seems to he, however, that the decline in farm values is general and 
relatively permanent. The reaction to former land values will come about slowly 
as the result of improved farming and the general rise in the tone of country living. 

In the increasing complexities of our civilization it is impossible that taxation 
shall fall equitably on all classes of our population. It is probable that the farmer 
is taxed relatively too high. Ilis property is tangible and visible. Yet the incre¬ 
ment of what may he considered as excessive, taxation is so small as compared with 
the earning power of his investment that it can scarcely be regarded as contribut¬ 
ing in any large degree to an agricultural decline. 

Theoretically, cooperative selling and buying may be the ideal plan for the farmer. 
It is practically impossible, however, to obliterate middle dealing, for it is ouly in 
exceptional eases that the farmer can come into direct contact with the consumer. 
As already explained, thoroughgoing and complete cooperation among farmers is 
almost impossible because of the many practical obstacles in the way. In regions 
in which one kind of product is chiefly grown there may be pooling and centralizing 
of interests, but even in these cases the pools are usually of relatively short life. 
In most classes of agricultural produce the prico obtained by the pool is that of the 
average or poorest product rather than of tho best. There is a general tendency, 
therefore, for those parties who produce a superior product to withdraw from the 
pool and to find a personal customer. Perhaps the best instances of profitable and 
sustained cooperation among farmers are those afforded by creameries. Ill this 
case the cooperative interest is aided by the fact that a manufactured product of 
more or less uniformity is made; the value of the raw material supplied by different 
patrons can be graded on a decimal system, by means of the proportion of fat in the 
milk, and the product is staple in the market and relatively imperishable. It is a 
manufacturing rather than an agricultural enterprise. The business of farming 
stands for individualism. Each man works and plans for himself, and usually with 
relatively little reference to his neighbor. Farmers are isolated. Each man’s ideals 
ami products are influenced largely by the conditions under which ho lives. It is 
scarcely to bo expected that such centralized organization as obtains in manufac¬ 
turing pursuits can obtain in the agricultural field. 

There are undoubtedly inequalities in transportation charges, but these result in 
local disturbance and not in a general decline of agriculture. ^ It by cheaper trans¬ 
portation and hiss middle charges farming is made more profitable, then more men 
will go fnto farming and much that is gained may bo lost. Nevertheless, difficulties 
associated with transportation are undoubtedly tho cause of agricultural distress in 
certain regions. . ... t 

Protective tariff is of less value to farming than to manufacturing, and it may he 
one reason for the inequality between the two businesses. r lhe farmer deals little 
in raw materials other than those that he raises, and he has jiftle control of the sell¬ 
ing market, since the soiling of his products is largely delegated. Primarily lie is 
not a trader. Ilis individual and isolated position give him little leverage on the 
market. The farmer’s surplus, or what ho has to sell, is largely perishable and 
thereby ho is again at a disadvantage. He can not hold liis product for anv great 
length of time. What benefit the farmer secures from tariff protection is largely 
indirect. Notwithstanding this, it is difficult to believe that protection can be 
assigned as a cause of any general agricultural decline, for the fanner has shared in 
Whatever general prosperity the tariff protection may have brought. 

Overproduction is often cited as the cause of the agricultural depression. It is 
easy to figure the proportion of the crop of the staple grains to the consumers and 
to find that the production is sometimes too great per capita. It is true that there 
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is often an overproduction in staples, but it is seldom that there is an overproduction 
in the luxuries anil auionities. Iii the staple products the demand largely determines 
the supply; whereas in products of luxury t he supply, to a large extent, determines 
the demand. There may be overproduction of wheat in a certain township, but it 
is very unlikely that there will be. an overproduction of apricots or oth'er fancy 
articles. However, if there is overproduction no statute law can correct it. 
Similar danger lies in every business. It is temporary and moro or less local. It 
merely shows that too many people are engaged in farming, or that too many farmers 
are raising one crop. In the long run the question will solve itself by the operation 
of the natural laws of supply ana demand, and the solution will no doubt come the 
quicker the freer the crop from speculation. The dangers of overproduction threaten 
every business in which men engage. This danger is, in fact, the very spur to effort 
and to improvement in order that better and more various products may be scoured 
that will reach new and open markets. 

Other economic difficulties which are sometimes ascribed as the cause of the agri¬ 
cultural decline are merely symptoms of changed conditions. Such, for example, is 
tho drift from the country to the city. Fewer people are needed oil the farm at the 
present day because much of the work that was once done by hand labor is now per¬ 
formed by machinery. The movement from country to city is one of many economic 
movements which are caused by the changing conditions of the times. It can not 
be understood when standing alone and it is not primarily an agricultural question. 

Abandoned farms aro only symptoms of a change in rural conditions. Many of 
the farms that aro now abandoned would never have been settled if tho easier and 
more fertile lands of the West were then accessible. It is sometimes said that a 
New England farmer lives on what ho saves rather than on what he earns. Tin- 
opening of the great West gave new opportunities and presented new ideals. It 
would have been strange if many of the hill farms of the l-'.ast had not been aban¬ 
doned. The general tendency is for these hill farms to he amalgamated into grazing 
ranges or to lie taken as summer homes by city people. All the fertile anil accessible 
lands of the East, however, are still good farming areas, supporting prosperous 
farmers. Although tho abandonment of farms in parts of New York and New Eng¬ 
land may work hardship on the present generation and cause much uueasiness.it 
will no doubt be regarded a generation hence as having been a necessary economic 
change and therefore productive of good results. 

The iucrease of farm mortgages in some parts of the country is frequently cited as 
ail indication of an agricultural decline. It is often the measure of local nntlirifl. 
bntit can not ho considered tho cause of a general depression. In great numbers of 
casesthe mortgage represents the purchase money of tho farm and therefore is not 
to he charged to loss. The mortgage, when it does not represent purchase money, 
is rather an indication of unfortunate local comtit ions or of poor executive manage¬ 
ment on the part of the individual farmer than as a fundamental cause of depreciation 
and unrest. 

g. Poor road*.—It is true that the American country roads are very poor. This is 
due in part to the great extent of tho country and tho large holdings, and in part also 
to the fact that in many regions the railroads have developed before the wagon 
roads, ami the necessity of road improvement has therefore not been so imperative. 
In many great geographical regions road-building material is scarce and expoimiw. 
1’oor roads contribute to the unattractiveiiess of farm life and therefore complicate 
the social condition quite as much as the economic condition, it can not he con¬ 
sidered, however, that poor roads arc tho underlying cause of any agricultural de¬ 
cline. If roads need to he improved for the benefit of farming, the problem is in the 
hands of the farmers themselves; for as soon as they demand that better roads shall 
he made necessary means will he provided. It is easy, however, to carry the agita¬ 
tion for good roads too far. for the building of roads may entail more expense in 
many cases thau the adjoining property is wort It. Much of tho agitation for better 
roads comes from personswho are not /armors. Tho agitation is hound to hear good 
fruit and it should he encouraged, hut the reform will come slowly and gradually. 
and thereby it will he the more permanent. 

J. Lack of good farming. —It is undoubtedly true that the lack of good farming. ! 
the inability of the fainter to appropriate the best knowledge and advice el lac 
time, ie the fundamental cause of most of tho agricultural unrest. The iutnro mast 
see a greater intensilicationot effort on tlm farm. Tho amount of capital invested in 
the ordinary farm is very small. Funning is essentially a small business, and the 
rate of profit, even on poor farms, is nearly always high. It is no unusual thing to 
a farmer to make a living on a farm which represents an investment of not more th.i 
two to fonr thousand dollars, amt in many eases he is able to save a little mono 
beyond his living to add tircapital. Cases are not unusual in which a larim-r pi' 
duoesan annual profit from a field equal to the entire value of the field itself. lm 
is a tendency for the big farmer to crowd qut tho small one in certain localities « 
particular branchee of faruting; but, as a rule, tho farmer holds his mdivuiun 
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oven though bin in vestment and bis base of operations are very limited. Since his 
expenses are almost necessarily increasing with the now demands of civilization it 
is increasingly more important that he shall intensify bis methods in order to prod nee 
the greatest possible product from a given amount of land. 

The farmer usually is not skilled in making money from hired labor. His “hired 
hands” are often his neighbors; ho treats them as equals. He does not like to work 
men in gangs; he is not an overseer or a boss; hired labor means to him a different 
thing than it does to the contractor. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the general 
tendency is to make relatively more of the labor than of the land. This economic 
difficulty was well expressed by Washington in 1791 in a letter to Arthur Young, and 
his remarks are equally applicable at the present day: “An English farmer must 
entertain a contemptible opinion of our husbandry, ora horrid idea of our lands, 
when he shall he informed that not more than S or 10 bushels of wheat is the yield 
ot an acre, hut this low produce may be ascribed, and principally, too, to a cause 
which I do not iiud touched by either of the gentlemen whose letters are sent to 
you, namely, that the aim ot the fanners in this country (if they can be called 
farmers) is not to m.ike the most they can Irom the land, which is, or has been, 
cheap, but the most of the labour, which is dear. The consequence of which has 
been much ground has beeu seraiched over and none cultivated or improved as it 
ought to have been, whereas a farmer in England, where laud is dear and labour 
cheap, liuds it his iuteri Nt to improve and cultivate highly, that he may reap large 
crops from a small quantity of ground. That the last is the true and‘the first an 
erroneous policy I will readily grant, hut it requires time to conquer had habits, 
and hardly anything short ol necessity is able to accomplish it. That necessity is 
approaching by pretty rapid strides.” 

Various natural agencies are against the farmer. For example, there is a general 
tendency toward the depiction of available plant-food in the soil rather than toward 
its augmentation. Insects and diseases are more numerous and more serious, conse¬ 
quent upon tho increased commerce with the world and the danger of introduction 
of pests, upon the greater variety of crops, upon the greater extent of crops of one 
kiud, upon the fact that, the natural breeding places of these pests iu woods and 
fields are being eliminated. On tho other hand, the farmer has more resouces to-day 
than he had a generation ago. A large part of the work of the experiment stations 
thus far lias been directed toward the overeoming of natural diffieulties. Inmost 
cases the farmer has a recourse tor the destruction of pests and the over.oming of 
environmental obstacles. 

If poor farming is really a fundamental reason why farming does not take its 
plaee alongside many other callings it is plain that, the only fundamental remedy 
therefor is eduoat ion. Never has there been so much intelligent and scientific atten¬ 
tion given to agricultural questions as now, and there is no country in which so 
nmcli has been done to educate and to help the actual farmer as in North America. 
This effort has been productive of the greatest good, and the general toneof farming 
has raised immensely within a generation. Many of the questions that farmers dis¬ 
cuss to-day were wholly unknown to them a generation ago. Farmers’ meetings are 
well attended and the discussions are clear cut, practical, and pointed. Anj'one 
who is familiar with the present attitude of farmers will have no doubt of the 
fnture. Present-day fanning is full of vim and vitality, and it is constantly 
improving. 

4. Social conditions .—'The so-railed agricultural question is only in part an economic 
one. It; is largely social, intellectual, and spiritual. We have erred in putting the 
stress on the economic or commercial side of the problem. Half the value of farm 
life is in the satisfaction of living it. The attractive side of farm life must he 
emphasized. The farmer’s mind must bo open to appreciate things that are his 
without the asking or the buying. Ordinarily the city man appreciates the advan¬ 
tages of farm life more than the fanner does, lie desires to go to the country to 
escape the city. This desire is in part an expression of natural unrest. The city 
man longs for the country, and the country man longs for the city. However, the 
city man usually has a more specitte knowledge of what- the country is and what it 
can give him than the eouutry man has of the city. In the country the individualistic 
life is possible. The advantages that the country man has are far beyond the power 
of money to buy. When the city man wants strawberries ho goes to his pocket; 
when the country man wants them he goes to his garden. 

The following letter from a staff man on one of our metropolitan dailies indicates 
the point of view of many a city man toward the country and it is one which the 
countryman himself too often fails to appreciate: “My readiug and investigation 
have crystallized my longing for a return to the farm life of my boyhood days. For 
several years I have been laboring iu police courts and in doing such work as 
ordinarily falls to the lot of a staff man on a large metropolitan newspaper. I am 
asking for the experience of others as a guide against the day that I am able to drop 
newspaper work for the harder labor of being my own boss on a bit of farm lana 
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somewhere. I have a profound love for everything that a city lacks and which the 
green fields, the sunny skies, the falling rain, and the vistas of growing things ouly 
can afford; and I hove no preference for North or East, or South or West, so long as 
it carries me away from city life with its ninety-nine parts of misery to one part of 
happiness.” It is difficult to place a tangible value on suoh an appreciation as this, 
but it is nevertheless one of the legitimate assets of the farm. 

Those who are familiar with the literature of country life will have been struck 
with the great importance that is given to this intellectual and spiritual side as con¬ 
trasted with the mere economics of farming. The value of open fields, running 
brooks, and groen trees is quite beyond the reach of mathematical calculation. The 
following extract from Horace Gregloy, who knew both the city and the country 
point of view, is interesting in this connection: “ If I were asked to say what single 
aspect of our economic condition most strikingly and favorably distinguished the 
people of our Northern States from those of most, if not all, countries which I have 
traversed, I would point at once to the fruit trees which so generally diversify every 
little, as well ns larger, farm throughout these .States, and are quite commonly found 
even on the petty holdings of the poorer mechanics and workmen in every village 
and in tho suburbs and outskirts of every city. I can recall nothing like it abroad, 
save in2or3of the least mountainous and mostfertilo districts of northern Switzer¬ 
land. Italy has some approach to it in the venerable olive trees which surround or 
Hank many, perhaps most, of her farmhouses, upholding grapevines as ancient and 
nearly as large as themsolvcs; but the average New England or Middle Stale home¬ 
stead, with its ample apple orchard and its duster ot pear, cherry, and plum trees 
surrouudiug its house and dotting or belting its garden, has an air of comfort ami 
modest thrift which I have nowhere else seen fairly equaled/’ 

Contrasted with these spiritual anil intellectual aspects of country life is the rela¬ 
tive isolation of the farmer. His social ostracism is rapidly disappearing, however, 
under the intlnence of trolley roads, neighborhood telephones, rural-mail delivery, 
bicycles, and better roads. These agencies also bring the city man into the country 
anil thereby add greatly to the momentum of these civilizing movements. They will 
undoubtedly do much to keep the future geuoralions on the farms. 

The desire to leave the farm is no doubt crystallized in most people's minds before 
they have come to the age to appreciate the economic advantagesor disadvantages of 
farming. They are influenced largely by the unattractivencss of the farm home, by 
the lack of opportunities for social pleasures and for physical comfort. The farm 
buildings and appurtenances are not tasty nor attractive nor convenient; they repel 
rather than attract. The lack of ordinary means of sanitation is too often apparent. 
Frequently the boy is given no chance to develop himself. What was Tom's calf 
becomes the old man’s cow. The boy compares his estate with that of (ho city boy's; 
his dissatisfaction crystaltizcs into desertion of the farm. Much ot t he dissatisfac¬ 
tion with farm living is due to the hard lot of the woman. The condition of women 
on the farm is a fairly good index of the intellectual and social status of the com¬ 
munity. The condition of the farmer’s wife may not be expected to improve merely 
because the economic status of the farmer appreciates; it will improve only as a 
higher type of living, quite independent of income, comes into existence. 

In the long run the best survive. This rule holds in forming oh well as in niaim- 
factnring or in the professions. It may be hard on the individual, but it finally 
works out the good of tho race or of the vocation. It is really surprising what a 
small percentage of the persons engaged in any calling really achieve what may be 
fairly called success. The fanner is likely to compare the agricultural status with 
isolated successes in other callings, but. if he were to make a careful investigation he 
would find that the proportion of successful men in farming is as great as in other 
callings, and probably even greater. The following extract from a recent volume ot 
the International Medical Magazine will illustrate the point: “Of tho nearlyfi.'W 
physicians iu i'aris, says the Pacific Medical Journal, r> or (> make from $th,o0 
$50,000 a year; 10 to lo make from $20,000 to $30,000; 100 make $3,000 to $5,000; *ik) 
make from $1,500 to $3,000, while 1,200 make less than $1,500." 

The sentiments of Washington respecting country life arc. worthy of emulation. 
Tbe man who bad all the opportunities of his day and who led the American armies 
to victory, wrote as follows to Arthur Young in the closing year of his life: ’ l* 1 ® 
more I am acquainted with agricultural all'nirs the better I am pleased with them, 
insomuch that I can nowhere find so great satisfaction as iu those innocent and use¬ 
ful pursuits. In indulging these feelings I am led to relied how much more ‘I® 1 **? ,r " 
ful to an nndebauched mind is the task of making improvements on the earth than 
all the vainglory which can be acquired from ravaging it by the most uninterrupiou 
oareer of conquests.” 
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Buffalo, N. Y., May 27, 1901. 


STATEMENT OP ME. SPENCEE KELLOGG, 

I’roprielor of the Kellogg elevator , Buffalo, A r . V. 

The Western Elevating Association has been organised for a good many years. 
The only thing that has any interest to me at the present time is that they have made 
an agreement with the trunk lines to elevate their grain, and they iii turn have 
agreed to pay them one-half cent a bushel on all grain that passes through this port 
and is shipped by rail. 

Q. (By Mr. Wm.) Who agrees to pay that?—A. The trunk lines, composed of 
the New York Central, the West Shore, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Lehigh Valley, and Erie; those are the trunk lines running east to New York; they 
are under one management, I believe, now. Harriot, of the Erie, has the making of 
these rates. If you want a rate you must go to Harriot for it. If any grain man 
wants a rate through the Kellogg elevator they give him a half cent higher rate for 
freight, because they claim that inasmuch as they have made this contract to pay a 
half cent, if they paid the Kellogg a half cent they would be paying double eleva¬ 
tion; that is their side of the story—the railroad’s side; while I claim that it is boy¬ 
cotting the Kellogg elevator, because nobody is going to ship through the Kellogg 
elevator and give them half a cent for the privilege of doing so; and that is the rea¬ 
son they have for making that agreement, I believe. That we of course expect to 
prove. Unto this time last year we had elevated alnuit 2,000,000 bushels of grain, 
and then the boycott took effect and we didn’t elevate any. This year it has been 
continued, and we have practically elevated no grain at all. Of course, that only 
shows that the lioycott has taken effect. The Kellogg elevator is out of the race. 
The only grain they have any chance of getting at all is the canal grain, and the 
Western Elevating Association, to handicap the Kellogg elevator, I believe is elevat¬ 
ing that grain free; so the Kellogg elevator can neither get rail grain nor canal grain. 

I don’t know what arrangements they have with these forwarders, but we can’t make 
inducements sufficient to get the grain. That is about the way we look at 'he mat¬ 
ter. It is simply a boycott; that is all there is about it, and we have been willing 
and are willing to-dav to elevate for jest half the price they are charging. We think 
there is money in it at that, at one-quarter of a cent a bushel, but there must be a 
certain amount of business to make it pay at that rate. 

Q. How long has this boycott been in effect?—A. Since abo..t the 1st of June, last, 
1900. We are going to trv and see if they can do that sort of thing in this country. 

Q. The easts is now in the courts?—A. Yes. 

If this arrangement had been made at the first of the season, I do not think it 
would have been legal, but it would have had a Iielter appearance; but this contract 
was made after they had attempted several times to get the Kellogg elevator into 
the association and the Kellogg elevator had refused to go in: refused to be dictated 
to; so after that they started to put on the screws. 

Q. How long lias’ canal grain been elevated free of charge?—A. Well, since we 
started competing for it last .1 une; and one year—year before last, t wo years ago—when 
all the elevators were out, when there was no association at all—all the elevators 
were outside competing for the grain. I have always contended that this grain 
should lie couijieted for the same as any other grain. 

Q. That-is, by competing elevators?—A. Yes; the same as any other business. 

Q. What is the effect of this combination upon the farmers and upon the public 
generally?—A. Why, I presume the effect, while it. would aggregate a large amount, 
wouldn’t be felt; just like a tax spread over a whole community, nobody realizes 
what it is. 

Q. In this case the tax is in the form of higher charges than would otherwise be 
charged?—A. In the elevating business, certainly the rates are higher now than 
they would be under competition. 

Q. Have the rates been raised?—A. No; 3 or 4 years ago they were lowered from 
three-fourths to a half. 

Q. Prior to June of last, year was there no pool or combination among the eleva¬ 
tors?—A. There had lieen a pool for a good many years. 

Q. But no boycott upon the outsiders?—A. No boycott, because they never suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the railroads to pool with the association. This last year they 
were in good condition to form such an arrangement, because the railroads were 
pooling themselves, and the Western Elevating Association succeeded in making 
them believe that unless they had an association it would cause friction in their rates 
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by the rutting of rates, which was not a fact, because shortly after that they did cut 
the rates for about a couple of months, until they got together again. 

Q. Just what is the relation between the railroads and the elevators in Buffalo?— 
A. Why, that is the only relation—this agreement—that I know of. 

Q. By whom are the elevators owned?—A. The New York Central have their own 
elevators, also the Erie; the Lehigh Valley and the Delaware, Lackawanna and West¬ 
ern have not their own elevators; the latter, however, has a small elevator called 
the Union, which is not of much account. I guess they don’t figure on that being 
any factor. The West Shore, of course, is leased by the New York Central; as a rail¬ 
road they have no elevator. 

Q. Is the competition of the Erie Canal effective in the grain business?—A. I think 
not now; you might say not positively. I am positive alimit that, because last year 
I think they carried 15,000,000 bushels, and I don’t think they will carry that this 
year, out of upward of 150,000,000. 

Q. These figures you have given are for the grain going from Buffalo to New York 
City?—A. Yes, sir; also to other eastern seaports. 

Q. Can you suggest any legislation, national or State, to remedy the abuses you 
speak of?—A. Well, 1 must say I have not a great deal of faith in legislation. I don’t 
want to be put down as a pessimist, but when 1 look at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission I will say that I don’t believe there is any use of any other legislation, 
unless it is to give that commission more power. 

Q. In what way would vou have the commission’s power enlarged?—A. I couldn't 
say, because I am not well enough posted on that line. 

Q. Does this elevator pool affect the price of wheat?—A. These little charges of an 
eighth and a quarter, while they do affect, and you can figure them up in so many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, they are spread over so much territory that people 
don’t feel it—just like a stamp on a check or any other tax. 

Q. Do the Buffalo elevator men deal ingrain on the board of tradi*?—A. They deal 
but very little. 

Q. Is there any law in New York State prohibiting public warehousemen from 
dealing in grain?—A. Not any. 


Bi ki'.u.o, X. Y., Moy '7, Umi. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. KNAPP, 

Of the firm of Jnrue A Co., canal fnniiiritirr, Buffalo, S. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Does the elevator poo], so called, interfere with vour bad¬ 
ness?—A. Yes; it makes it very much nicer, because on all the stuff that comes 
through the elevator [xml we get free elevation, and they charge the railroad India 
cent, because we have to bid half a cent under the railroad in order to do any busi¬ 
ness on the canal, and that is why that, is done, and the elevator pool favors us in 
that respect. If we had to pay half a cent elevation, our freights would necessarily 
be l cent lower than the railroad freights and we couldn’t compete with them at all. 

Q. As it is you are able to charge-A. We charge half a cent under. 

Q. Is it chiefly export grain that is shipped by canal?—A. In a great many instances 
it is, and we have bail a 'ot of grain here that, has lieen for home consumption. 

tj. Is there any difference in the rates to New York between export grain and 
grain for home consumption?—A. Not a particle; it is all the same. 

Q. Does that apply both to the railroads and the canal?—A. That I don’t know: 
it does as to the canals. 

Q. Are there any elevator companies which do business over the canals only'. - 
A. There was one last year, but none this year. The Watson can’t do any business 
except canal business, because it is on an is'land. 

Q. Do the elevator men in Buffalo deal in grain on the hoard of trade?—A. There 
Is no dealing here in Buffalo. You mean options? There is no dealing in Buffalo 
except by men that have made a business of that. 

Q. In other words, the dealing on the board of trade here is entirely bona line 
business?—A. Oh, sure. If there is an option bought or sold it has to be sent I" 
Chicago or New York. 

Q. Do none of the elevator men deal on the boar d of trado or through brokers,— 
A. I don’t know, but I don’t think they do. That is something I don’t know' alnnit. 
The elevators are mostly owned by corporations—in fact, they all are. There is no 
private individual that owns an elevator here except Thomas M. Ryan, and to 
hasn’t loaded a boat in 6 years. The other elevators are owned by corporations. 
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Q. 80 there is now no canal elevator doing business?—A. No. 

Q. There are elevatore which do both a rail and canal business?—A. All of them 
except those that can t do rail business. The all-canal elevators aren’t doing 
business. 8 


Q. The railroads have driven the canal elevators out of business?—A. The all-canal 
elevators, because the railroads here own the majority of the elevators. 

> Hi- . railroads own all the elevators that are now doing business in Buffalo?— 

A. Not all of them. 


Q. About what proportion of the storage capacity of Buffalo is controlled by the 
railroads?—A. Half of it. That is, of course, a guess; but 1 should say half. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May #7, 1901. 

STATEMENT OP MR. P. G. COOK, 

Secretary of the. Western Elevating AmocuUiun. 

Q. (By Mr. West.) Will you tell the commission about the Western Elevating 
Association and its purposes, etc.?—A. The association is formed for the purpose of 
facilitating the business of the jieople doing business here. It centralizes the work 
and establishes a uniform price for elevating grain and for storing also. 

Q. When was this association formed?—A. It is formed from year to year 1 it runs 
from year to year. The usual date is from the 1st of April to the 1st of April. 

Q. When was it first organized?—A. Way back in the sixties somewhere. Of course 
there have lieen seasons when all or a part of the vear there wouldn’t lie any associa¬ 
tion, but as a rule it has run since that. 

Q. Is there any pool among the elevators?—A. This association provides for the 
collection and distribution of the earnings on the basis of shares or percentage. 

Q. Would you lie willing to explain a little more fully how that is done?—A. They 
simply agree that the earnings from elevation and storage shall he collected by the 
treasurer of the association, and, after deducting the expenses of this office, shall bo 
paid out again to the various elevators in the association according to the jiercent¬ 
age or shares that they have in it. 

Q. Shares of stock?—A. There is no stock. It is simply an agreement with them 
that they are to have such jirojiortioii of the net earnings. 

Q. May I ask upon w hat basis the earnings are divided, whether ujx>n storage 
capacity or some other basis?—A. Hardly the storage capacity. Of course the stor¬ 
age capacity does enter into it, it is an element in if; ami then another thing is the 
working capacity of the house; and, in a measure, the business controlled has some¬ 
thing to do with it. 

Q. What is the distinction between the storage cajiacityand the working capac¬ 
ity?—A. Some have 1 elevator leg and others have 2 and some have 3. Of course a 
house with 2 can elevate more and handle more than a house with 1. 

Q. So that there is no one basis?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is a matter of agreement?—A. It is a matter of mutual agreement anyway. 

0- What is the effect of the association ujton the elevators not in the association?— 
A. That is a prettv hard question. They simply have to go into the market and 
take business on their own hook. 

Q. Can they get business? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state what projxirtion of the elevator business in Buffalo ia done by 
elevators in the association?—A. I think about i)5 per cent of it, last year. 

Q. For the calendar year?—A. For from April to April. 

Q. For from April, 1900, to April, 1901?—A. Yes. We handled very close to 
150 millions out of 156 millions and a fraction. 

Q. What have you to say to the allegation that the association boycotts outside 
elevators?—A. We don’t boycott, anything. We aren’t in shape to boycott anything. 
We are Bimply here in shape to handle business coming down the lake. If anybody 
wants to work with us to-day and work with somebody else to-morrow, that is his 
privilege. We don’t tioycott anybody. 

, Q. Are the charges for elevating and storing grain the same hi the association as 
in the outside elevators?—A. I don’t believe I could toll you that. Our rate is pub¬ 
lished. Of course an outside elevator might cut—verylikely would cut to get business. 

Q. Will you kindly state your charges?—A. One-half cent a bushel for elevating 
and including 10 davs’ storage; and for storage after the first 10 days it is a quarter 
of a cent for each 10 davs or any jiart thereof ; and on through-rail grain there is no 
charge for loading in addition to the elevation rate; but on local, near-by grain, which 
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is practically grain peddled from here, there in a Charge of one-eighth of a cent for 
loading in addition to the other. That usually goes out in small quantities, while 
the other goes in large quantities. 

Q. Was there danger of cutting in the charges for elevation and storage before the 
association was formed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the prevention of that was one of the objects of the association?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Would you be willing to state what the other objects are?—A. Well, one great 
object is to maintain a uniform rate and another is to centralize the business and to 
give responsibility to the receipts—that is, the bank will take our receipt without 
any question, while there are numbers of individual elevators that they wouldn’t 
take without they had bondsmen; and everyone handling business here comes right 
to this office and transacts it here, whereas if there were 20 different offices to trans¬ 
act business they would have to go around to the different offices to handle it. 

Q. How many elevators are there in Buffalo not connected with the association?— 
A. I couldn't tell von without counting them up. 

Q. A large number?—A. Quite a few. They are not operating. 

Q. None of them ojieratiiig?—A. The Kellogg is operating. 1 think that is the 
only one at present. 

Q. Has the association driven the others out of business by comjietition?—A. Oh, 
not necessarily. A good many of them haven’t worked for years, whether they 
were in the association or out. of it. The elevators in the association, as at present 
constituted, all have a connection with a railroad; that is, thev have tracks to their 
elevator by means of which grain can lie ship)«sl on a railroad as well as by canal, 
and, with the exception of the Kellogg, all the elevators not in the association are 
houses that, do not. have any track connection, and consequently can handle nothing 
but canal business, and they can’t make a go on that business alone. 

Q. Would you be willing to explain more fully just what the connection tietwccn 
the railroads and the elevators is?—A. They haven’t any very great connection with 
them, except they handle business for them the same as for other jieople. Some of 
the elevators in the association are owned or controlled in some way by railroads, 
and they have an agreement to handle railroad grain at the price stipulated on the 
card—half a cent a bushel. 

Q. How many elevators are there in the association altogether?—A. Twenty-one 
or 22. 

Q. Do you hear any complaints of excessive charges for transfer, elevation, or 
storage of’grain?—A. N'o, sir. Not at the rate we are running at, now. 

Q. Is that rate tower than formerly?—A. Yes. It used to la- seven-eighths of a 
cent. 

Q. And was that rate complained of as excessive’.'—A. (tceasionally. 

Q. Does the publication of these rates do away with any advantages which eleva¬ 
tors might otherwise have in dealing in grain'.’—A. Oh, yes. As I look at it, it puts 
everyone on an even footing in handling grain or in putting grain through here. The 
charge is always collected just the same whether they own grain or do not. Eleva¬ 
tors in the association do a strictly warehousing business. 

Q. Even the owner of an elevator would have to pay storage charges if his elevator 
were in the association'.'--A, Certainly. 

Q. Are there any suggestions that you would care to make as regards National or 
State legislation affecting the transportation of grain or storage of grain?—A. No. 
From my observation, and 1 have lieen in the business a good while, legislation as a 
rule doesn’t benefit the business at. all in that tine. I think the trade will take cure 
of itself down this way. You can’t charge an excessive rate here for doing business 
without drawing other people into it, and a uniform rate here us established by the 
association is of very great advantage to the trade generally, for the reason that any 
man doing business knows he is getting just as good a rate as his neighbor, wh-mas 
if there is no association, you have got to dicker all around and then not get as good 
as the next, perha))H, It facilitates trade in every way. You take it now, we can 
send grain going by rail to any house that, has a connection with the road that is to 
cam’ the grain. In case there were no association, the grain would bo forced prac¬ 
tically to one or two houses under the influence of that, road, causing congestion and 
delay at such elevators. 

Q. Do the elevators which are controlled by railroads have any advantage over 
other elevators by reason of that fact—over elevators outside of the association.—A. 
Why, just how do you mean? . ... 

Q. In the case of the Chicago elevators it was testified that their connection wm 
the railroads gave them certain advantages.—A. Why, I should say no, not ncc. 
Of course, where that might have an effect would ho in the formation of an assix'ia- 
.tion, that they would get a better rating through having control of that business, 
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but the minute it is formed, if there comes ft rush, the grain is sent wherever it can 
be handled to the best advantage. 

Q. Does the association prevent the railroads from granting a monopoly of the 
grain business on their resi>ective roads to any particular elevator?—A. No; we don’t 
have much to my about that. 

Q. Doesn’t this division of the receipts have that effect?—A. It does have that 
effect, as it is understood that all the means at the command of the association shall 
be used when necessary to facilitate the handling of grain; and, as a result, an exces¬ 
sive amount of grain for shipment over one road would be distributed to several 
elevators to prevent delay. 

Q. Would you be willing to give the commission a copy of the agreement?—A. I 
hardly like to, liecause that is a sort of a private paper. 

Q. You have stated, I suppose, the gist, of it?—A. Yes, sir. I will let you look it 
over if vou want to see it. 

Q. What is the arrangement about winter storage?—A. It is provided that the 
winter storage, after December 1, shall lielong to the elevator storing it. Now, that 
refers simply to the extra storage and not to the half-cent elevation. The extra 
storage during the winter doesn’t run a quarter of a cent every 10 days all winter 
long, hut only until the accumulation after the 1st of December amounts to 2 cents. 

Q. The maximum charge is 21 cents?—A. For elevating and storage. 

(The company’s rate card, submitted by Mr. Cook, is reproduced below:) 


The Western Ki.kwitno Association anii Georok F. Sowerry Comcany, 
ok Buffalo. 

Rates for elevating and storage on all sound grain received on and after date. Until 
further notice, the charge for elevating and storage will be as follows: For elevating 
(including 10 days’ storage), per bushel, one-half cent; for storing, each succeeding 
10 days or parts thereof, per bushel, one-quarter cent. 

All ace raid elevating and storage on grain remaining in store on April 1 m each 
year inunt be paid to that, date, on 01 * Iwfore 10 days after the opening of canal navi¬ 
gation following, under penalty of one-half cent j>er bushel additional storige, if not 
so paid on that date. 

Above charge to he paid l»v the grain. 

Buff am), May la, 1901. 


Washington, 1). C., June 10,1901. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. J. H EALSTON, 

Attorney at taw, Washington, D. C, 

The commission met at 10.55 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Mr..J.H. 
Ralston was introduced as a witness, and, being first (Inly sworn, testified as follows. 
Mr. Kennedy. Please givo your name and address amt occupation. 

The Witness. Jackson H. Ralston; Bond Building, Washington, D. C., attorney 

at Mr.' kKNNKI>Y. Mr. Chairman, 1 think Mr. Ralston would prefor to say what he has 
to say on the single-tax question without interruption, aud then submit to any ques- 

t! The VlTNKSS. n if that is agreeablo to the commission, 1 will make a statement, and 
then submit myself to such questions as the commission may Bee ht i to ask 
1 presume ill entering into a discussion of this sort 1 ought m 
define what I understand by the single tax. I understand it to bo » 
tion which calls for the levying of all taxes on. the.value.of lam!® »f the 
improvements borne npon the land. When carried lt8 'ogical , 

involve the doing away with all tariff taxes, and with all license taxe8 ;.^ , “ 
sible exception in so far as license taxes are Imposed for police reasons theu»b<jlGton 
ofall taxes on personal property and of taxes upon the.™P rov . e “®"* 8 t iSi 
leaving as the sole subject of taxation the value ot land itselIf, t TRan |t*flowinir 

is not the direct result of labor, and which is rather ^omcidenUl^ult flowing 

from the advancement of tho community, from the , A transnortation 

the educational and other advances incidental totlieoommuDityitransportatlon 
facilities, and any of the elements that would naturally conspire to malntam or 

inorease the valne of land. , , . :„,i 

Historically, I might perhaps say a word. There ha», m the 
taxers at least, been a constant groping toward the single ta 
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yeais. Prior to tho century just pact the moat pronounced steps iu that line were 
taken by the French philosophers of the time of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis 
XVI. The single taxers are fond of citing the example of Quesnay, Turgot and 
Dupont do Nemours, and others of the prominent Frenchmen of about 250 years ago, as 
giving indications of a belief in the principles of the system which has now become 
elaborated under the name of the single tux. Turgot, as will be recalled, was the 
French minister who attempted a reform of the system of taxation in France, and 
who at tempted to reform it in the line of tile single tax. But the vested interests of 
France at that time wero tou strong for the reforms attempted by him, and he ulti¬ 
mately lost his ministry; and after the downfall of the sort of reform advocated by 
him ensued the French Revolution. 

There were, later on, somo English writers who indicated a knowledge of the 
general principles which we now group under the name of the single tax. Among 
them was a man by the name of Spencer, who wrote over 100 years ago. Later on 
was a man by the namo of Dove, who wrote about 1840. But the general theory 
was more successfully, more logically, and more completely elaborated, as we know, 
by Mr. Henry George. 

Mr. George himself did not claim to be tho originator of the system; in fact, in 
his writings lie recognizes the justice of the criticism of some one who says that 
whatever there is in his writings that is now is bad and whatever there is that is 
good is old. Of course, with Henry George’s idoas that is precisely so, and tbo 
underlying ideas of his system are to lie found long anterior to him. lie simply 
assembled, grouped them, and gave them a form and substance, and clothed them 
in a style of unsurpassed literary excellence. 

The authorities referred to by Mr. Henry George in tho course of liis argument are 
authorities whose force is generally recognized—Adam .Smith, author of the Wealth 
of Nations, John Stuart Mill, anil Herbert Spencer; the underlying idea of tho single 
tax being well stated by Herbert Spencer in one chapter iu his Social Statics, a 
chapter tho logic of which can not lie escaped, although in laler yours under differ¬ 
ent surroundings aud under different circumstances Spencer attempted to repudiate 
bis own logic. 

Tho present movement toward tho single tax may therefore lie dated from the time 
of the publication of Progress and Poverty by Henry George—from about 18711. Tho 
book was looked upon at the time of its publication as remarkable. Its literary 
style was recognized. Its force of argument was recognized. But it was not regarded 
then as having any serious practical importance, and the ideas only sprang into pub¬ 
lic notoriety upon the campaign of Henry George lor the mayoralty of New York in 
1886. There have been from time to time other events of a more or less striking 
nature which have brought the single tax into prominence, one of tho most striking 
being liis second candidacy for the mayoralty in 1897. 

It might perhaps be of importance or interest, before commencing a discussion 
of the reasous for which tho single tax is advocated, to consider whether it has 
attracted the attention of asullicicnt number of men of intelligence and thought, 
to justify spending any particular time with regard to it, aud whether it has to any 
extent made any impress upon public thought up to this time. 

If I refer to the events iu Congress as bearing upon this question, I should direct 
your attention perhaps, as first in order of time, to the investigations made by a 
subcommittee, I think, of the Committee on the District of Columbia, under tho 
supervision of Mr. Tom L. Johnson, when he was iu Congress about ttie year 1891. 
Many witnesses were railed before that subcommittee, the object of the committee 
being to report to Congress ns to whether the single tax would lie advisable us a 
system to be put into enect in the District of Colundiia. The report of that commit ¬ 
tee was in favor of the adoption of a system of that kind, tho report being vorilied 
by an abundance of tallies well worthy of very careful examination. 

The next Congressional event of note would lie iu eouuectiou with the Wilson bill 
before Congress, n proposition for the purpose of raising some $20,000,000 or so to 
supplement the amounts of money receivable from import duties. Judge Maguire 
introduced nil amendment, to the bill providing for a system of taxation on land 
values throughout the United (States, excluding, of course, improvements and per 
sonal property; and his amendment received the votes of snob men as Mr. Harter, ot 
Ohio, whose ability was unquestioned; of Mr Tracy, from Albany, N. Y.; John l>c 
Witt Warner, from New York City; Jerry Simpson, if 1 am correct, from Kansas: 
Judge James G. Maguire, of California; aud possibly one or two others whoso names 
now slip me. Of course the proposition was dofeated; the time bad not arrived 
for it. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced providing for a gradual adop¬ 
tion of the single tax in tho District of Columbia, this bill being introduced by Mr. 
Ridgely, of Kansas. It waft referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
of the House, and nothing dime of it, although it reoeived the sanction of the labor 
organizations of the District of Columbine’ 
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It may not be oat of placo for me to say (bat the single-tax system of taxation has 
received the very general sanction of labor organizations throughout the country. 

The declaration of principles of the Knights of Labor recognizes the single tax as 
something to be worked for. It is one of the principles of the Knights of Labor. 
The American Federation of Labor lias by repeated resolutions, passed at annual 
meetings, favored the adoption of tho single tax. Of course the labor organizations 
in New York, by the indorsement of llenry George, practically gave their indorse¬ 
ment in two different campaigns to the thing for which lie stood, not merely inferen- 
tially, but actually. Other labor organizations have repeatedly passed resolutions in 
this same general direction. 1 think that it may he said that among labor organi¬ 
zations throughout this conn try it is impossible to tind any opposition to the single 
tax, except it he on the part of individuals who Imvo not studied the question or 
who may be perhaps biased by their more immediate, as they consider, personal in¬ 
terests. 

We may therefore say truly, I think, that the largest share of support which the. 
single tax lias received among thinking men—among representative thinking mon- 
in this country has been among the labor organizations. 

The subject lias found its way into the magazines. There is perhaps not a maga¬ 
zine of prominence in tho country which has not at some time or other in the course 
of its career published articles favorable to the single tax. I might mention notably 
tho debate of years ago between Henry George ami Mr. Atkinson appearing in the 
columns of the Century. The Arena has boon particularly notable for tbo number 
of articles which it 1ms published in the same general line. 

The single tax ic finding its wav into legislation. .Some 3 years ago an amend¬ 
ment to tho constitution of thoiState of Washington passed tho legislature of thatState 
for submission to tho people, the purpose of that amendment being to permit local 
bodies to say if they wished tho ingle-tax system of taxation for their local pur¬ 
poses. That amendment, while not necessarily a single-tax proposition, was so 
treated by the people and press of tho (State of Washington; and, while it was 
defeated, it is to lie noted that it received a very heavy vote at the election. 

At tho last session of tho legislature of Colorado a somewhat similar proposed 
amendment to tho constitution was adopted for submission to tho people, the vote 
of adoption being perhaps t or 5 to 1 in favor of the amendment. And I am informed 
by .Senator Hncklin, of Colorado—the author of tho amendment—that lie confidently 
anticipates that tho people of Colorado will give that amendment their favorable 
vote at tho election in 1902. The proposition will have to he submitted in 1902. 

Tile single tax lias received more discussion in the State of Delaware than in any 
other State in the Union, tho immediate effect, of that discussion being that at the 
last session of the legislature an amendment providing for what we might term 
home rule in taxation, which would permit any town to adopt the single tax if it 
saw lit, passed the lower house of tho legislature and by pure accident was defeated 
in the senate bv about 1 majority, one mail misunderstanding what he was voting 
for, although lie had intended to'vote favorably, and asecond advocate of the propo¬ 
sition being out of the senate for a lnoment. 

In several other legislatures of the United States at recent sessions propositions 
ill tho same general line have been submitted and have come near adoption. Ibis 
was truo in tho State of Texas and was also true in tho State ot New ^ ork. A sim¬ 
ilar proposition was lost in the State of Michigan about 2 years ago by 1 vote in 
the house after having passed the senate. 

I mention these t hings as showing that, although there has not been of late any 
occurrence iu connection with the single-tax discussion that might be termed sensa¬ 
tional in its nature, nevertheless the discussion and tho movement are going on 
hand in baud, and going on rapidly. . . ... 

Some gentlemen, whom perhaps I ought not to quote by name, but whose positions 
have been such that they have been placed in touch with public sentiment all over 
the United States, have taken occasion to say to me that the single tax was pro¬ 
ceeding at the present timo with greater rapidity than at any prior tune, rrom 
the view of tho single taxer all this is natural. It appeals, as we believe, to edu¬ 
cated political sentiment, ’this sentiment finds its outlet in public bodies suen as 
Congress and the legislatures, in the magazines, and the newspapers. I venture to 
Nay even the members of this commission would be surprised it they could be truly 
informed of the verv large percentage of newspaper men who are open and avowed 
single taxers. It is true that the proportion of newspaper men ol this way of tnink- 
ing does not vet find its illustration in the editorial columns of the pross; for, as we 
know, the editorial columns of the papers are very largely controlled by the busi¬ 
ness office, aud business interests are not yet sufficiently educated on this subject to 
realize the fact that their best development is t-o be found in the line of the single t»x. 

Hut, perhaps, speaking of the reasons why tho single taxers advocate llieir partic¬ 
ular theory, it might be of interest to point to some practical illustrations bearing 
upon it. it is a matter, perhaps, of curious, although not oi important, interest to 
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know that the very first development of the single tax occurred in this country long 
before the name was known. Some 60 years ago in the town of Alton, 111., a resolu¬ 
tion passed the common council providing that, ail taxes should ho levied upon the 
value of the laud, and that improvements and personal property should be exempt 
from taxation. 1 mention this fact as being something entirely unknown or practi¬ 
cally unknown at the present time. It has been lost sight of in all the recent dis¬ 
cussions, and only perhaps had a momentary importance. 

Q. Was that law enforcedf—A. It was enforced for about a year, possibly two years. 
The only way I have of knowing that it ever existed is through one of the very 
earliest of the Illinois Reports, which contains a oase from the town of Altou arising 
upon a question as to the validity of a tax deed, aud coming up in this way: The 
constitution of Illinois provided that all property should be taxed, and the question 
arose as to whether the town of Altou had violated the constitution in this exemp¬ 
tion provision, the question arising upon a tax deed. The holders of Hie property 
claimed the tax deed to lie void because all property lnid not been taxed. The ques¬ 
tion came up before the supreme court of the State of Illinois, anil the supreme court 
so decided, holding that Alton had no right to indulge in the exemptions under the 
peculiar provisions of the constitution of that State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) The effect of the decision being against the single taxf— 
A. Against the single tax, yes. And it is quite curious to know' that in the discus¬ 
sion there by tiie court or by the attorneys in that case, the arguments in favor of 
the single tax were substantially the same as those now stated by the single taxers. 
That is, approaching the question from what we single taxers sometimes term the 
fiscal side, it was agreed by all parties concerned that a system of taxation of that 
sort might prove very beneficial to industry, might tend to the building up of bouses, 
and might do away with the holding of laud out of use lor speculation to tho detri¬ 
ment of the community. 

The next illustration that I know of in this country is one in which I was quite 
actively concerned myself, and which may he fairly regarded ns the outgrowth of 
the present single-tax discussion. It was in tho neighboring town of llyattsvillc, 
Md. In that town in 1WI2 tho hoard of commissioners determined to exempt improve 
moots from taxation, personal property having been theretofore exempted. We 
believed that we had power so to do under the provisions of our town charter, and 
wo believed also that the provisions of the State constitution upon the subject of 
taxation were not intended to apply to town taxes. Wo therefore eliminated the 
side of our tax book representing improvements, increased our tax rate sullieiently 
to cover tho reduction which might otherwise have occurred because of striking out 
that part of our tax roll, and lovied our taxes under the single-tax system, and col¬ 
lected them for ouoyear. Some citizens of the town antagonized us very decidedly 
aud appealed to tho courts. In the circuit court our action, was sustained, hilt the 
court of appeals held that we were not authorized under our charter to make the 
exemption we had made, and that our action was unconstitutional. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that since then tile court of appeals lias held that no provision of 
the State constitution has any reference whatever to town government except in 
certain cases in the city of Baltimore, and if the court of appeals were to-day to 
follow logically this decision, it would ho compelled on this point to reverse its 
decision in the Hyattswille case. 

Since that time the single tax has not been attempted, largely, perhaps altogether, 
because of constitutional difficulties in this country. But it has gone forward with 
rapidly increasing strides ut the other end of tiie world. 

In Now Zealand a very considerable proportion of the colonial tuxes are obtained 
by a tax on the value of lands exclusive of improvement. The colonial-tax system 
ill this particular respect has the peculiarity tluvt with the increase in the value of 
the land there is a corresponding increase in the amount of tax, the effect being, of 
comae, to break up quickly the very large holdings of land that have heretofore 
existed in New Zealand. In addition, them are probably two or three dozen towns 
of New Zealand, or local taxing districts, which have adopted the single-tax Bystom 
for their local purposes. It is worthy of note that no town or taxing district which 
has adopted the single tax in Now Zealand lias gone hack to the old method of tax 
ation, bnt, on the contrary, adjoining towns which have seen the benefit of that 
sort of taxation, have adopted the single tax, one after the other, and by majorities 
that in some cases are simply marvelous, the votes of the towns running as high os 
8 and 10 to 1 in favor of the adoption of the single-tax system of taxation for local 
purposes. 

The facts to which I am now adverting aro given, many of them at least, at great 
length and with much greater particularity than it is possible at tho moment for me 
to give them, or than you would care to have me do, in the report of Sjtato Senator 
J. W. Bucklin to the Colorado State senate, submitted at its last session. 

I might say that Senator Bucklin, with 2 fellow-senators, was appointed 2 years 
ago by the senate as a committee to investigate the A ustrslian land-value system ol 
taxation, and in consequence of such appointment Senator Bucklin went to New 
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Zealand and to Australia and made a thorough investigation, came back, and, with 
his fellow-members, submitted a report in favor of permitting the citizens of Colo¬ 
rado to do the very same thing. And it was in consequence of that report that the 
constitutional amendment of which 1 spoke some time ago passed the legislature of 
Colorado for submission to the people of that State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Will you go a step further and say what the result was 
of that submissionf—A. I can not do that. It is to be submitted in 1902, but, as I 
said, Senator Bucklin writes me that he anticipates a favorable result. • 

Let us turn now to the question of why single-tax people believe the single tax 
should be adopted. We sometimes think that the reverse question should be asked, 
Why anything except the value of land should ho taxed? But we recognize the fact 
that as we propose what is comparatively an innovation, the burden of the argu¬ 
ment rests upon us. 

A tax upon the value of improvements is a direct deterrent to the making of 
improvements, and if it be a good tbingthat improvements be made, then woahould 
avoid, logically, doing the thing which prevents in any degree their being made. 
Now, I say that the taxation of improvements deters their erection. I think the 
proposition is so self-evident as not to require any particular argument. We might 
almost regard it as axiomatic, whether we he single taxers or not. But one or two 
illustrations may not be out of place. 

We know that at the present time there exists in France a tax on windows and 
doors, and those of ns who have had occasion to investigate it know that the direct 
effect of that tax has been to prevent the using of doors and windows, even at the 
expense of health. We know that in England formerly there was a tax on tire- 
places, and that the effect was to prevent the erection of tireplaces, and thereby to 
interfere with the health of the people keeping house. 

Mr. Farquhar. And also on windows. 

The Witness. And also on windows, with a like effect. To use a very homely 
aud common illustration, we know that one of the most effective ways of preventing 
an increase in the number of dogs is to tax them. We treat houses similarly, and 
with similar results, as we believe. In such treatment of houses we prevent their 
erection; we prevent the employment of labor which would he engaged in their pro¬ 
duction; we compel people to live in poorer houses, because in paying their rent 
they are compelled to pay the tax; and we create a multitude of evils which, to 
the mind of the single taxer, constitute the chief blot upon our American civiliza¬ 
tion. Why should we do it? The single taxer finds no answer for this question. 
He sees no reason at all for the taxation of houses. Aud I believe that with a fair, 
candid consideration even of what 1 have already taken occasion to say we may 
consider the burden of the argument shifted upon that particular point to the other 
side. 

Take the matter from another point of view. The single taxer believes that there 
is an ethical principle governing taxation as well as all other relations in life. The 
single taxer believes that taxation is something that ought to be rendered to the 
State for service given by the State. What service does the State of Maryland or 
does the town of Hyattsville render to my house that I should be compelled to pay 
taxes upon that house for the benefit of either the State or the town? 

Let us analyze the situation. The town improves the street in trout of my house. 
Is that a reason for taxing the house itself? Does the improvement ot that street 
add value fo the house as such? It certainly does not. Does it. maintain the value 
of the house? It does not. The value of my house is to be maintained or added to 
by something that I do or cause to he done to that house in the way of building an 
addition, in the way of painting, in the way of improving it in some manner. I 
myself can add to the value of my house, but the town, by improving the street m 
front of the house, adds nothing to its value. It does add value to something, but 
that something is the laud upon which the house is located. The street improvement 
tends to add to or maintain the value of that land. Similarly with regard to side¬ 
walks, with regard to sewers, with regard to water. All of these things add to the 
value of the laud on which iuy house rests, but the value of the house remains the 
same. , . 

Suppose the house hums down. It is oing to cost as much for me to replace that 
house whether the street improvements in front of it are complete or whether there 
are any street improvements at all. The value of the house or the cost of construc¬ 
tion of the house or of replacing it remain the same. But the town, we will say, 
preserves order, and therefore the house should pay the tax. The town, it is earn, 
furnishes us with police protection and protects that house. Let us grant that tne 
police protection operates to save that house. Let us grant that the fire department 
operates to protect it against tire. Does that add to the value of that house" No, 
in nowise; nor would the house he receiving any value. But if my “ l ? n8e J n }" 
looality he protected from fire, be protected from robbers, the result is that the laud 
upon which the house rests increases in value, rises continuously with the improve¬ 
ments of that kind. So it turns out, anything that this town of Hyattsville can do 
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adds to tbe value of my land but does not augment the value of the bouse at all, and 
yet I pay taxes on the bouse. 

Q. (By‘ Mr. Phim.ii’S.) 1)o you not make a distinction between value and cost 
there! Is there not properly a distinction there! Could tbe bouse be as readily 
sold if there was no street improvement! It would cost, I admit, tbe same to build 
it, but would it have the value if built out in the woods!—A. No. It is quite pos¬ 
sible for a person to waste money in putting up a house, llis house has to conlorm 
to tbe general surroundings or lie throw s away money. That may happen in one of 
two ways. I might go down here in the extreme southeast part of Washington and 
put up a $20,000 house and I would be absolutely throwing away my money. It 
would have scarcely any value at ay. That is a way of wasting money. Or I may- 
go up to tbe extreme northwest section of this city, where land is worth $3 a foot, 
and put up, if they would allow me to do so, a frame shanty, and 1 would be equally 
throwing away my money. I can not get a proper return from that land with that 
sort of improvement. But either of those would lie exceptional cases. 

[ was about to say, does anything that the State does add to the value of my house! 
What the State does in the construction of roads approaching that house adds to the 
value of the land upon which the house rests. Whatever the State does in the 
maintenance of order, in the maintenance of courts of justice, adds to the value ot 
that land, and houce it happens that the State or the locality where order is best 
maintained, other things being equal, shows tbe bighost amount ot land value. 

Now let us see some of the consequences llowing out of this argument. As I said 
before, ifl pay money on my house, which isexpended fortlio maintenance of street 
improvements or the making of street improvements, I am paying money for which 
I do not get a return. But somebody does get that return. Going a step farther, 
suppose that adjoining me there he a vacant lot; nothing has been done with it—it 
has remained there up to. the present time without improvement. What does the 
town do with the money that 1 have expended—that 1 have given it? It takes the 
money which is raised'from laud values; it takes the money raised from personal 
property taxation; it takes tbe money raised from house taxation and spends it all 
in street improvements, and spends just as much in Iron tot the vacant lotas it spends 
in front of my own place. Every facility which is afforded lo the lot upon which I 
place the house is afforded equally to the adjoining vacant lot, and raises its value 
equally with any raise that may he given to the value of tho property which is 
possessed by me. Now if, therefore, you can take taxes from me, tho single taxer 
savs, on mv house, and expend those taxes just as much ... front oi tho lot adjoining, 
which is vacant, as yon do in front of my lot, you are guilty ot a wrong to me; you 
are creating a privileged class in a very extreme sense of the term, and the privi¬ 
leged class is of the man who owns tho land ns such as distinguished from the man 
who is an improver ot land, and right in that tact lies, to our minds, all the advan 
tage that goes to tile laud speculator, lie gets, not only the return tor the tax In 
pays, but he gets tbe benefit of the taxes which other men pay, to which lie is not 
entitled. And in that very one fact lies tho secret in the mind of the single taxer 
of the maladjustments of society. If you can continually tax the value—if you can 
continually tax the property held by one man and turn the taxes over, expend them 
for the benefit of another man, you have a topsy turvy condition of affairs so far us 
matters of taxation afe concerned, and it is impossible to get a proper adjustment 
of industrial conditions until yon come right down and meet that question and get 
a system of taxation upon a clear, clean, logical, and just basis—upon an ethical 
principle of giving a man just what he p -ys for, and not taking from one limn ami 
giving to another something he has not paid for. Now, without elaborating, because 
I am proceeding at. length and do not want to weary you too much- 

Q. (By Mr. I’mi.urs.) Kindly get down to farm lauds in your discussion, will 
you?— A. I have not got to farm lands, hut I will say a lew words about them. It 
is the belief of many persons that the single tax, while it might work well enough 
in cities and perhaps lie proper, will work harmfully to the farmers. I do not think 
so. On the contrary, I think the man who is tobenelit, above all others, from the sin¬ 
gle tax is the farmer.' But the eon fusion of ideas upon that point is a very natural on*'. 
The farmer looks upon hiiuself as being par excellence a land owner. In point 
fact lie is not. He is a land usor above all other tilings, but not a land owner above at 
other things, and there is a very broad distinction between the two. rhe farmers, 
manyof them, have failed to note that distinction, and therefore have failed toappn- 
ciata the trne working of the single tax. _ 

At the present time the farmer, as a consumer, pays a heavy tax upon goods cm 
ing through the custom-house; he pays a heavy tax on bis personal property, a 
that is out of all proportion to the personal tax paid by men in cities, the natu 
reaeon being that the personal property of the city man is concealed and ean not 
gotten at under any attempts that have been made, I he personal property 
Sty man neverhas been gotten at, whereas the property of the farmer is open a 
readily determined by his neighbor; it Sun not bo concealed, »o he pays tnos 
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taxes. Go further: He pays a tax upon his house, burn, outbiiiDlin^a, fencing, fruit 
trees; he pays a tax upon everything that he does to give value to his premises and it 
will be found on careful examination, 1 think, that the value of improvements is vastly 
superior in the case of the average farm to the value of the naked land. That, is, if veil 
take tho naked laud—if you take a farm stripped from all these different elements 
of value of which 1 hove spoken, leaving only the naked land, you will find the value 
is very slight. I have myself seen some very striking instances of that kind. Otto 
that I have sometimes ([noted occurred in l*rinee Gco;ge's County, Maryland: An 
auction was going on at the door of the court-house one day of two tracts of land 
almost adjoining each other, and equal distances from the railroad. In one case the 
land never had been improved, and that place, about 25 miles from Washington I 
Should say, located as it was, the land sold for $1.10 an acre. The next piece of land 
was alt improved farm, with fences, stables, barns, a fair farm house, an average l'rince 
George's County farm house, and that sold for $20 an acre. Of course, that is an 
extreme instance; but, without going into those extreme instances, without taking 
up time for details-the fact is, I have not the details here-I will take the liberty of 
referring to the most complete investigation on this particular point that has yet 
been made in this country, and that was made by Mr. Henry A. Robinson, a former 
statistician oi the Department ot Agriculture. It was made about 5 years ago, and 
covered some 6 or 8 counties in .New York Stale and perhaps some in Pennsylvania. 
The investigation was made for the purpose of determining whether the farmer 
would bo a gainer or a loser by the adoption of the system of the single tax, and his 
conclusion contained iu that Agricultural Department report, which is readily 
obtainable, was that the farmer would lie largely the gainer by the adoption of the 
single tax. 

Would you briefly state in what way <—A. Because bis taxes would be lighter; 
bis tax on bis personal property would be taken off; bis tax on all of bis improve¬ 
ments would bo taken off; simply the value of bis land would be taxed, and the 
value of the naked farm land iscomparativelysimill. I said that the farmer is in con¬ 
fusion about (be matter because he considers himself a large laud owner, when in 
point of fact he is simply a large laud user, flic value of the land, and not the area 
of land, is the thing which (he single taxer would tax. If you tax laud by area, the 
farmer is the enfferer; if you tax land by value, be is not,'because the seat of land 
viilnes is in the cities. Upon this point I might refer to the report of Mr. Schilling, 
of tile bureau of labor statistics of Illinois, made some 5 or (i years ago, in which he 
points out the fact that the value of a single acre of land iu the city of Chicago that 
lie could select was greater than the value of some of the entire counties of Illinois, 
land, improvements, personal property, and all included. Now, the farmers of that 
particular county might think tiiey were hurt by the single tax until they come to 
compare the value of a single acre in the city of Chicago. Similarly here in Washing¬ 
ton we have seen lots on !■’ street that have sold recently, lots of perhaps nonuple of 
thousand square feet, wortli as much us 50 farms in Prince George s County with all 
their improvements. So that the value of land is ill the cities, and it is the cities 
which would have to pay tho tax under tho single tax, and not the farm lands. 

Prom the fact that taxes would be shilled from improved lands on to unimproved 
lands through the operation of tho single tax, the single taxers expect large conse¬ 
quences to follow. Tho single taxers tied that at the present time immense quanti¬ 
ties of land are locked out from use which ought to ho used. They tiud that people 
are crowded and hnddled up in cities, and that artificial conditions exist in cities. 
There poverty and distress are found which ought not to have any existence at all, 
and would not have any existence if the people could get freely to the lands. It is 
unnecessary to ask if I would have them all farmers, hut people need land about 
their houses; they need ‘‘freedom of space; they need land for their little gar¬ 
dens, for "ornamentation. It is contrary to tho best interests of the community that 
the system of taxatiou should he maintained that permits laud to lie held out of use 
while people are huddled up in buildings—in incomplete and improper quarters, such 
as is the oase at the present time. The single taxer expects that with the opening 
up of the opportunity to got at land, that would result from the operation of the 
single tax, there would he an infinitely larger employment of labor. 

Perhaps I should have said something in a preliminary way here: Do we think 
this land would he opened np< We think it would lie, because the burden of taxa¬ 
tion upon vacant land would be too heavy under the single tax to permit its being 
held out of use any longer. I remember a very mild illustration of this in connection 
with the single tax contest in llynttaville before the single tax went into operation. 
Some of our landholders frequently said: \V by, if we were to have the single tax, 
the taxes on land would lie so high that no poor man could buy a lot. Immediately 
upon the adoption of the single tax a different tiling was said, and the large land¬ 
holders said: We can not. afford to pav these large taxes on this land, aud we shall 
have to sell it at any price if we don’t get rid of the single tax. Their very state¬ 
ment that they would have to sell the land at any price tells the whole story, for 
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what does that meant It means that the land would be opened up for use by people 
who needed to use it, because if the taxes were large, us they say, and there was no 
reason for their holding the property any longer for the purpose of speculation, there 
would be no reason lor anybody else holding it for speculation, nut there would 
be an opportunity of getting at that land and putting it to nse; so, as I say, in a few 
words, that tolls the whole story, as we believe, of what would occur through the 
adoption of the single tax all over the United States; of what would occur not merely 
with reference to city lots, but with reference to coal deposits, iron deposits, oopper 
deposits; with reference to wharfing privileges in cities, with reference to all classes of 
land imaginable. You can imagine what the result would be in the way of opening np 
the opportunities to labor. It would be simply impossible that thero should bo hard 
times in this country. For reasons which I can not take the timo to elaborate, the 
single taxers believe tliut the recurrence of hard times is because of the vicious sys¬ 
tem of holding lunil connected with the vicious system of taxation, and until that 
particular thing shall be met, thero will lie this constant recurrence of hard times. 
But I do not want to elaborate that argument, ns I believe we would be able to dem¬ 
onstrate it if I had the time. 

Now there are other features of this matter, many others, bnt I hove beeu talking 
pretty near long enough, 1 think. The single taxers are such, not merely from what 
they consider the tiscal side of the question, which has licen in fact the sidothut I 
hove discussed so far for the most part, but because they believe that there is a 
moral and ethical backing to the positions which they take. The single taxers think 
that any one man upon this earth has equally as good a natural right to be here to 
enjoy the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as any other man 
has, but the single taxer does not believe that under conditions as they are at present 
arranged every man enjoys that right. The single taxer believes that if oue man 
owns the laud upon which others have to live, the landowner possesses not only his 
own right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, Imt that of all the rest, 
because they can only remain upon this earth as long ns they make terms with 
him. They have to pay him for the privilege of existence, and the single taxer does 
not believe that any government which permits such a violation of the fundamental 
natural right can continue for an indefinite length of time. Ho believes that such 
a government has in itself the seeds of destruction, which must be removed, else the 
government itself will perish. Wo may probnbly lie called cranks for thinking thus; 
but we so think, and think it very earnestly. 

Why should one man pay tribute to another for the privilege of living on this 
earth? What natural reason is there for it? I think we will all agree to begin 
with the proposition that one man has just as good a right as another We must all 
agree that at the present time every man does not exercise that right, because he 
has not equal freedom with another to get at the earth upon which we must live, 
and from which we gain onr livelihood directly or indirectly. 

How does the single tax change this situation? How would it change it? How 
would it tend to bring abont these natural rights? 

The single taxer says that if the men who own the land, who hold the title to the 
land at the present time, paid into a common fund, to lie disbursed for the common 
benefit, the special value which accrues to them, the special reward that they gel 
merely because they are the holders of land, a social readjustment would be brought 
about. 

To use a homely or familiar illustration of single taxers, if 20 men happened to be 
oommon owners of a horse, and the yearly value of the use oi that horse is $20, it 
would make no difference—-the adjustment of the relations of all with that horse 
would be brought about—if a single man had its use and paid $20 into the common 
fund to bedisbnrsed to all the20stockholders. Now, going from the small thing to 
the infinitely large one, the single taxers believe that if the net rental value of land 
of the United States lie one billion dollars a year, and the owners of land pay that 
billion dollars into the common fund and have it disbursed for the benefit of the 
whole community, in that way the equal rights of every one in that couimuuily and 
the land upon which they work and live will be recognized, and that there will not 
then be the extremes of poverty and wealth which exist at the present time when 
certain persons get the benefit of land to the value of which all have contributed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) In connection with your last statement, can yon logically 
apply your system of the single tax unless all the land of the country comes ulti¬ 
mately under the central (iovemmentf—A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. How can yon apply yonr theory of taxation to the locality? Say, take a town 
and ran that town on a single tax os against the State, which is run on the other 
system?—A. Perfectly well, so far as town taxes are concerned. You can not apply 
it in its ultimate, whioh excludes the idea of other than taxes on land values. 

Q. You mnstextend ultimately, then, the centralization of theGovernment, and an 
the taxes should he under the central Government?—A. Not necessarily; not neces¬ 
sarily. Yon can divide the fnmlin a different way. There is not that centralization 
at the present time ae between the State and the localities of the State, even altboug 
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the tax may be collected by the samo tax collector, as is the case in some instances 
as for iosfcn.ee m Maryland. There ihe taxes which are required for State purposes 
and the taxes which are required for county purposes both go through the hands of 
the same man. He turns certain taxes over to the conuty commissioners and certain 
other taxes over to the State treasury. There is not any necessary centralisation of 
functions. 

Q. How would you collect the taxes of the State ?—A. That is a matter of detail 
which may be arranged, os it is now. 

Q. I mean on what would you levy the taxes of the State f—A. Lew them on the 
value of the land. 

Q. In addition to the levy of the town!—A. In addition to the lovy of the town. 

Q. Then, m the last analysis, does not it get back to the proposition that if the 
land is surrendered by the holder it will go back to the State f—A. There is no sur¬ 
render to the State. 

Q. Then who would lie surrender it to?—A. Oh, if that should bo the case, neces¬ 
sarily the State would become the owner. 

Q. Then how would you levy the taxes of the nation—in the same way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then yon have three systems of taxation, all applied to the land?—A. Yes: 
that would be the ultimate. Of course 1 do not expect that to be reached for many 
a year. 

Q. Well, that is the last analysis and the logical conclusion that the system must 
be judged by?—A. I think it will be reached by gradual approaches. 

Q. la not that the real hope of the single taxers, that the land shall be national¬ 
ized?—A. No, no. Understand the difference between the single-tax system and 
land nationalization. The .Socialists are believers in land nationalization, as I 
understand their contention. They believe that the community should own the 
entire land, and should determine that certain crops should be raised on certain 
parts, and that certain other lands should be used for certain otlior detiuite purposes, 
and so on. The single taxers do not interfere with the management of laud at all. 
If you havo the land you may use it for whatever purpose. You will use yonr own 
judgment as to what you will do with it. The Stato will not interfere with your 
management. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. > if the entire amount of taxes necessary to be raised to 
defray the expenses of the Government, the city, and the locality is distributed 
upon the land, how much would that probably ho among the older States now?—A. 

I do not know that I quite understand the question. 

Q. Tim question is this: If you take one of the older States—the State of Ohio, 
and distribute Ohio's share of the fund necessary to run the Federal Government 
through the State, and then its own special taxes, and then its local taxes, and the 
township taxes, have you ever ligured how much that tax would boon land values to the 
acret—A. It is absolutely impossible to answer that quostion with accuracy, for the 
want of perfect statistics. 'There have been several attempts made to answer it. 
There was one made by .Mr. Shearman, who, in his work on “Natural taxation,” 
shows to his satisfaction, and I think it would lie to the satisfaction of anybody 
else, that wliat we may term the present rental value of land, exclusive of the 
improvements, is more than sufficient to meet all local and general taxes. 

Q. Then if it is all the rent the title is sacrificed?—A. No; not at all. The title 
may he held as a matter of convenience; although if the taxes were levied to the 
extent of the entire rental value, the mere holding of the title would be merely a 
Convenience for the purpose of retaining the improvements. 

Q. (By Mr. Farql’IIAh,) What is the use of tho title, then?—A. No; nobody else 
is likely to pay more than the fair rental value of the land. 

(J. Then that value would become speculative every twelve months. That would 
be a matter of speculation, just as we have on F street and U street, and others?— 
A. No; there would not he any room for land speculation, because as land went up 
taxes would go up. 

Q. Then it. would not he worth holding. The less you would have the bettor yon 
would lie off, either ono or tile other?—A. Yes; it would be worth the holding for 
use. It. would not be worth the holding for speculation. 

y. If the land has, for public utility or otherwise, to pay tho tax, what is the use 
of your title, what increment of gain are you making in holding simply the title?— 
A. I do not want you to make any gain. 

Q. But that disposes of land values?—A. No. 

Q. (Bjr Mr. Litchman.) Now, then, does not that get back logically to the ques¬ 
tion I asked, that in the last analysis the State would he the owner of the land, and 
private ownership wonld be useless?—A. In one sense it does; the value of private 
ownership—the advantage of private ownership would be gone. 

Q. Then, of oourse, it seems to me inevitable in logic that the State would become 
the owner, and it simply rents the use?—A. That is practically all we get out of the 
«*rth anyway, individually. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it encourage improvements when the title is 
precarious?—A. When the title is precuriousf The title would bo no more preoari- 
one than now. The tax on hind would increase with the increasing value of land, 
which is precisoly what it does now, although not to the same degree. Your holding 
would be subject to the possibility of nil increased value, of course, and that is the 
chance which we tako to-day. It happens to-day that improvements become value¬ 
less because of the great change in the situation of land, in the surroundings of laud. 
I can conceive that that thing might happen under single tax as it does under the 
existing system. On F street to-day there are improvements which 20 or 30 or 40 
years ngo were put up at great expense. In the buying of the ground on which 
those Improvements are situated, ties improvements are not taken into consideration; 
they havo become valueless. I should conceive that the same thing might happen 
under the single tax ns happens to-day in that respect. 

Q. I am interested as a farmer. You spoke a moment ngo, saying that the 
increased value of city lands would to a large exteut relieve tho farmer on account 
of his unimproved country farm land. Who would you have make the valuations?— 
A. They would be made as now. I do not know of any necessity uI any change of 
detail in that respect. I do not mean to say that our details are perfect, 
y, The city would value its own real estate, would it i— A. I es; probably*, 
y. Would not the city, ns it does now, relievo itself of the actual valuo of its real 
estate and throw it upon tho farm lands?— -A. By a system of undervaluations? 

y. Yes.—A. That is quite possible. It is possible nowand it is done now. Hut 
that iB a matter which, ns wo know, is receiving under present conditions the atten¬ 
tion of students throughout tho country, and I think under present conditions the 
solution will be found. One has been proposed in the New York legislature this past 
winter that is very probably a correct and proper one. That is to say—I do not 
know that I can entirely state it, but in effect it is this: The amount is determined 
which will be needed by the State for its purposes. It is furthermore determined 
bow much tax is to be raised by each local community for its local purposes; and a 
proportion is struck between the aggregate amount of local taxesaud the amount ot 
mouey wanted by the .Stab' for its purposes. So that if a town uses lor its local pur¬ 
poses $10,000, it pays a certain amount to the State. If it uses for its local purposes 
$100,000, it pays 10 times as limeh to the State, so that there is a constant relation 
nuder tliis proposed plan between State taxes and local taxes. However, that, ques¬ 
tion of yours does not, i think, particularly pertain to the single tax. it is some¬ 
thing that we have to meet in another wav. 

y, What I wanted to get at was whether the inequitable valuation of city prop¬ 
erty, as the limner believes, wonld he relieved under your system?—A. No; 1 should 
say no, because I do not think the system lias any relation to that. I think that lias 
got to be met in another way. 

y. How wonld you get at the land value?—A. 1 would get at the land value as 
now; that is to say, by the appointment of assessors, 
y. Then yon would have that same disability that we are now in ?—A. That same 
disability is not necessarily connected with the question of methods of taxation. It 
is connected with the relations which exist between the municipality and the State, 
and floes not bear any relation, I submit, to tho question whether yon tax one, two 
or three different thidgs. 

y. Yon spoke a moment ago about street improvements; are they not genoriilh 
made by assessments on the foot front? Is not tho street improved by the foot 
front?—A. In some localites; yes. 

y. Is it not most generally done by tbe loot front?—A. 1 would not lie aide to 


answer. 

Q. If done by the foot front, the vacant lot would pay just as much as the improve! 
lot?— A. Of course; in so far as it is done by the foot front, the vacant lot dues in 
that item pay as mncli as tbe improved lot. 

y. In turnpikes in the country the same rule would apply, would it not, where 
the acres adjoining tbe improvement pay the cost of the improvement?—A. 1 have 
never heard of that system adopted for country roads, but it may bo. 

Q. Now, let me ask you this general question: Has or has tint private ownership 
been largely instrumental in accomplishing our high degree of civilization at" 
wealth?—A. I do not think so. I think it lias been a deterrent; and for some ot the 
reasons that I have given we can so afllrin of private ownership, it has been* 

n itive deterrent, because it has enabled land to bo held out of nse. ThlswHU- 
tling of land lias thrown people out of work. It has prevented tbe orderly develop- 
ment of cities, and it has resulted in some people amassing great wealth and nthe 
remaining in poverty. . .. 

I think the system of private ownership of land is worthy of all tho denunciow 
that has been given it from the time of Lycnrgus. And I want to say in going “ 
to Lycnrgus, if I may indulge in a very interesting historical example, that t ■ • 
interesting to note that, according to Plutarch’s Lives, when Lycnrgus hocamor''' 
of Sparta there were great inequalities of wealth and great distresses. He tonnu 
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subservience and wretchedness of the poor on one side and the avaricionsness and 
power of the rich on the other, and, as a step which wae proper at that time to get 
rid of the inequalities, lie practically abolished private ownership of land and 
divided it into a certain number of small holdings and so arranged the leases that 
these holdings could not be sold by one man to another, and that a man’s interest in 
his holding ended on his death. It is interesting in this connection to note the fact 
that for hundreds of years Sparta enjoyed the highest reputo for honesty and bravery 
and equality of its citizens. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Sparta also abolished a great many other things besides 
that land system!—A. les; but you will find that is the fundamental influence. 
Read particularly, having that in mind, Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgns. 

Q- (By Mr. LITCIIMAN.) How tar would the French law of succession operate in 
the same direction!—A. Tlio French law of succession docs operate in a degree in 
the same line, and to that is attributed among single taxers the fact that France has 
suffered to alesB degree than any other country from industrial depressions and from 
the ravages of war. Under the French system a man is not allowed to will away 
more than perhaps a certain amount of his land from his children, and the rest i's 
divided in specie. The French system is not theoretically the best at all, because it 
divides land into too small holdings, and the most economical method of working 
land is not available under that system. .So there are objections, as I say, to the 
French system; but nevertheless to a very large degree it has proved the salvation 
of France. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H Alims. ) What inducement would the farmer have to improve 
his farm if his title were not permanent ?—A. The inducement of possession. Now, 
I want to say one word, and then 1 will try to answer your question by asking 
another. Some of the best improvements in New York City are on leased lands, laud 
which is leased for terms of 20 or HU years, subject to revaluation at that time. That 
is true of the Sung Harbor estate in New York City and also of others. So that the 
lessee has security of possession without having any title at ail; and xvhat a man 
wants, and what he would have under the single tax, would ho a security of posses¬ 
sion so long as he paid the increased value, which would naturally come and come, 
not particularly to himself but to all of his neighbors, and the valuation is made, of 
course, for all the community. But answering the question by asking another, I 
would ask wlmt security bus the fanner in making improvements at the present 
time? The instant lie makes improvements his taxes are raised, and it is w ithin my 
experience, and I have no doubt within the experience of all the commissioners, that 
funnel's have hesitated to make improvements simply because they knew it meant 
an increase of taxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Is not that on the basis that a man is taxed on the prop¬ 
erty that he is supposed to own!— A. He is taxed now on the property that lie is 
supposed to own ; yes. 

<). Yes; is not that a fair basis of taxation!—A. I do not think so for a variety of 
reasons, some of which 1 have given. Another reason would be that we, do not know 
what a man owns. 

Q. Well, you can only judge by the evidence that shows what ho owns.—A. To 
tax a man on a basis of what, lie is supposed to own is to tax him on the basis of 
guesswork. 

Q. Is not all taxation guesswork!—A. No; the single tax is not guesswork. 

Q. Now, let us take an illustration that brings up a question I was going to ask 
awhile ago. In the first place you will fix the valuation, you say, by assessors!—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Having fixed that valuation by assessors, I go on and erect a factory for some¬ 
body. That factory is engaged in a line of business where I have a very strong and 
powerful "rival in some other locality who desires to get rid of me. He makes a bid 
for that property beyond what 1 can afford to pay, not because that is the fair usu¬ 
fruct, but because he wants to getsrid of that factory. How would your single-tax 
system meet that!—A. I do not think that is a workable illustration, if you will 
pardon me, because there Is no reason for taxing that land under the factory any 
more tlnin the adjoining land. 

Q. But somebody comes and offers more for the use of that particular piece of 
land for the express purpose of getting rid of me.—A. What would we think of the 
assessor who accepted such an offer as that! He could not accept that offer under 
his oath of office, and under tiie eyes of the community, unless the value of the 
property of the whole community had gone up in some corresponding way. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) He would have to raise on all the othor property as well!— 
A. Property does not rise iu a particular square to an extraordinary degree and not t 
In the other square. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Under your theory, as I understand, the value would he 
the usufruct—what p man is willing to pay for it,; how are you going to fix the value 
in any other way !—A. We can not say that a particular piece of land is of a particu¬ 
larly extraordinary value because one man, desirous of getting rid of his neighbors, 
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In willing to bny it. It is what the community generally is willing to pay, and 
wbat generally that laud is to he regarded as worth. 

y. (By Mr. Fakquiiak.) To make the matter plain, the question is this: Do yon 
single taxers deny the right to tax property aocording to the nse that property is 
pnt tot There is a machine shop here, for instanoe, a hotel in another place, uud 
working men’s dwellings in unother place on the same street, how uro you going to 
differentiate m to the value of property unless you do so on the basis of the product 
that comes from the property itself!—A. You can not do it by the produot. 

Q. Take this case. Consider a place, say, at Dunkirk, N. Y. The Brooks Locu- 
motive Works cover 4 or 5 acres of ground, furnishing the whole world with locomo¬ 
tives, and employing 2,00o or 3,000 men, and that little piece of property turns out 
more produot than the whole city besides does in any shape whatevei. Taking that 
land alone that the Brooks Locomotive Works are built on now, how would you tax 
it!—A. I would tax it in conformity with the value of surrounding ground. 

Q. Yon would tax it, would you, just as you would the neighboring grunnd!—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then all the tax on that ground collected by the present State law wonld go 
for naught. How would you oolleot it f—A. I do not understand you. 

Q. Well, take any machino shop. Take the Sparrows Point Machine Shop, 
because it has a product that goes into interstate commerce, and goes all over the 
world.—A. To take any particular place. At the present time we tax the land, we 
tax the improvements, anti we tax the personal property. Now, what difficulty 
arises beonuse we eliminate two of those factors and simply increase the rate! 

Q. I By Mr. Pitchman. ) Simply because you transfer the tax that the Rogers 
(Brooks) Locomotive Works pays on its personal property onto somebody else that 
does not pay the tax.—A. Onto the value ot land. Because other people are being 
relieved at the same moment, you may with equal propriety any that their taxes ate 
put on the Rogers Works, or the Brooks, whatever they are. So you have given 
them exemptions on both sides, and the only person who is suffering is the man who 
is holding his land out of use who does not get any exemption, or the man who has 
inadequately improved his land. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak. ) Were the land owned entirely by the State and yon had 
to go to the State to get a possessory title on your improvements and everything 
else, when you would be thrown off your laud there would be a presumption that 
would rest upon the fact that the State had the original fee simple and could sell 
the land. But to take your proposition now and uproot the whole system of the 
acquirement of property and the title to property and everything of that kind seems 
to lie the difficulty in your argument this morning; that you are really releasing the 
strong betterment in one place without any tax. This is illustrated in the case of 
the Brooks Locomotive Works. Or, take another; a few acres of brick walls; noth¬ 
ing bnt hrick walls and machinery ill them, and then a neighboring hotel, and then 
Bor 10 dwelling houses covering the same amount of ground. Why the Brooks 
works nnder the present system of taxation of the State of New York would pay 5 or 
6 times as much as auy other property around it. Now, the State loses all tlni’t bet- 
torment, does it not! 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Let me just put in one more question. Take this city. There 
are certain localities uud streets that are much more valuable for merchandising 
purposes than others. Now, if a man utilizes one of those corners which is much 
better than a square or two around, how do you regulate the value of a particular 
lot or location! You value the land higher then on that corner, do you!—A. Cer¬ 
tainly, as it is done now. 

Mr. Phillips. Then that auswers the question about the locomotive works. 

Mr. Fakquhaii. No; he has not answered the locomotive works question. 

Mr, PniLi.irs. The one will answer the other. 

The W 1 TNK 88 . The matter that Mr. Farquhar has in mind is probably that the 
tax of exemption of the locomotive works would be extremely large. 

Mr. Farquiiar. Yes; ami somebody will be taxed for it and somebody will have 
it to pay in Dunkirk who is not in the locomotive works and nut getting a diridetul 
from the locomotive works. 

The Wit.nkss. But you forget the other proposition, anil that is that all the house¬ 
holders in Dunkirk are at the same time escaping taxes on their bouses. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If they have a leasehold or have what is equivalent te 
the ownership of land, do they not increase the charge on their land and do they 
not increase the charge also on their personal property! And is there not a'largcr 
exemption on the locomotive works!—A. We will take it in a larger way. 1,1 
Hyatteville, when we had the single tax, our whole town basis of taxation was 
$600,000. Onr lands were valued at $400,000, say, improvements at $1100,000. New. 
when you took the land value as a basis, when you struck off $200,000 from 1 . 1 " 
assessment rolls, it became necessary for the tax rate on the land to lie raised. 1 
suggestion of you gentlemen, if I understand it, is that that proceeding brought 
the tax back and made it heavier on the householder. But it did not. It praett- 
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eally doubled the tax on the landholders who wore holding vnoant land all over the 
town. It raised their rate from 15 cents on the hundred to 25 cents on the hundred, 
raised It two-thirds; bat in practically every instance with Ihe householders their 
taxes were less. And yet the town raised slightly more revenue. 8o, you take it 
in Dunkirk, it is quite likely that the Brooks Company would pay less taxes, but on 
the other hand every householder in town would be paying less taxes, and the per¬ 
sons who would be paying the larger taxes would be the people who hold a cordon 
of vacant lots aronnd Dunkirk and prevent its development. They are the men who 
would pay the taxes which were before taken out of the Brooks Company. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you ever figured that down to see how it would 
work?—-A. Yes; I have in several instances 1 know how it worked in Hyattsville, 
and it Worked in that way; that is, that the householders in practically every instanee 
with the higher rate paid less taxes. There was scarcely an instance ill the town 
where that was not true. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) How dul you assess eorner lots?- A. Wo took precisely 
the present basis of assessment. 

Q, Put the value on the location?—A. Put the value on the location. 

Q. You did not put as much value on the vacant land ns on the improved land?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if a man had a good location for business, lie would not pay any more 
taxes?—A. Pardon me; we did this: Beside the name of each tax holder in the town 
was a column for land values, in which his laud would he assessed, a column for 
improvements, and a column for personal property. Under the old system we would 
have levied a tax of 15 cents on everything in the 3 columns. Under the single tax 
we did not alter the assessment at all; we simply struck out the improvement col¬ 
umn and the personal-property column and left the land-value column. That was 
all there was to the adoption of the single tax besides the raise in rate from 15 cents 
to 25 cents, a raise of two-thirds. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Now, 1 would like to go back to the first proposition, 
and that is, whether or not there is a tax on labor. Improvements are made by 
labor, are they not.?—A. Yes. , , 

Q. When the community is improved, it increases the land value, and does it not 
indirectly tax labor?—A. No; the increase of land values is not a tax on labor. An 
increase in tax values is equivalent to saving to the man who lives on that land, 
"We increase your taxes bocause on this land you are capable—the community 
taken as a whole—the community is capable of earning more money.” That is just 
what happens on a very largo scale in the city of New York, lour highest land 
values in New York City are about Wall street. The very largest rewards for exer¬ 
tion that are obtainable anywhere in this country are obtainable there; so that if 
yon pay the tax on land values, you pay the tax for the privilege of the opportunity 
of earning the very highest rate of compensation. That is not a tax on labor, hut a 

* Q Bulls it not labor that makes the land valuable?—A. We say labor makes 
land valuable, and for rough purposes that, is a sufficiently correct method of state¬ 
ment; but labor never does create land values. Labor in the .Sahara will not give 
any land values to Sahara, hut it has got tube labor in conjunction with the people. 
If you get down to tile very lust aualysis, it is the people who create land values. 
The more intelligent they are. the more developed they are, ami the more they 
advance in every respect, the higher the land values, and houses are I he mere insignia 
of this advancement, the result of it. ,, , . 

Q. Under the present system, in nearly all of our States, the owner oflamlhas 
received title from the Government, l'hat may he the condition even in the city of 

VSTmi 'owning a lot, not being aide to improve it possibly to the foil 
extent that his neighbor improves, the rate is raised on him until1 he i is 
pay it. Would not that he confiscation?—A. It might amount to that, and then the 
question arises whether that sort of confiscation is right If he created that land 
value. If he can show any natural right to that land, the con lscation a wrong. 
But if, on the other hand, the value ot that land was creat^ by the whole TOm 
inanity as it is, and if the laud itself was never created or bi ought into existence 
by him, then confiscation of it is right. It is simply the oU ques um of slavery 
over again. If, as in our case, it was right to hold slaves, then it was absolutely 

wrong for the Government to confiscate llieni. land 

0. ?Bv Mr Litchman.) Well, do yon not dillerentiate between a pieieof lautt 
and a human beingf-A. No; because the man that owns the land owns the people 

0 n Q h That Is an academic question that perhaps might tw disputed-the oonclusion 
that argues that there is no difference between a piece oi laud and a human being, 
hut £ do not know whether your use or the illustration.of^slavery would jnetafr 
that. If yon wiah to leave it-A. No; i do not wish to differentiate in natural 
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right. As I said before, I think all people have an eqnal right to live upon the 
earth. 

Q. Following out the questions to the last analysis, if a man lias improved the 
property to the extent of his ability to improve it, and the conttscation comes, is 
that equal right?—A. I think the illustration as I gave it covers it all. 

Q. As I say, he improved the land to the extent of his ability to improve it.—A. 
As i say, I think it comes down to a question of right. The man who stands in the 
attitude of being a landholder, doing nothing with his land, whether from poverty 
or any other oause, while his neighbors are bniiding an the town around him, is 
doing a positive injury to the community. If he couid show os clear a right to the 
land—as natural a title—as he can to his horse or to his bouse, the produot of his 
owu work one way or another—if he could show that clear title to the land, I would 
say, whether he injures the community or not, he ought to keep it. 

Q. Is not the title to the land the sumo as the title to the horse or anything else, 
except that in the one you require a paper writing and in the other you do not?— 
A. No. Perhaps the illustration of a horse is not so happy as a hat, because a hat 
is a direct product of human industry. A man has set to work and created that 
hat, or by the employment of another he has created it by his own lalior. But the 
man does' not live that has ever created laud or the value of land. 

Q. The value of land was created in the same way, was it not?—A. By the whole 
community, and the whole community, being the creator, should have the benefit of 
the valne. That is our position. 

Q. Let ns consider the position of the man who hires a house. If the tax is 
doubled on the land, will he notin the last analysis have to pay the taxes if he pays 
the rent for the house?—A. Value is increased either by increasing the demand or 
diminishing the supply. I think that is a general proposition to which you will all 
accede. The levying of a tax on land value does not in itself increase or diminish 
the supply and does not diminish or decrease the demand for land, but its tendency is 
to increase the supply of land so that the tax can not be shifted onto the user. If 
you tax a hat, yon have to get that tax out of the consumer. If you are a milker of 
hats, you have to get it out of the consumer or you will stop making them. But you 
can not say that about lands. 

Q. Can yon not about, bouses, if you build houses to rent?—A. Oh, yes; about 
houses it is true. 

Q. Well, then, if I hire a house, do I not liavo to pay the tax of the inuu that 
owns that house on that particular house?—A. You do; bnt that was not your 
question. 

Q. Yea, it was. My question was simply this: If you shift the tax to the land, 
how do I escape in my rent of the house?—A. How do you shift the tax on the land? 
The effect of shifting to land values only is to open up the amount of land that is 
available for the purpose of house construction; and the minute yon opeu up a 
supply of land available for that pnrpose you diminish the selling value of the 
neighboring piece of land and you interfere with the ability to shift the tax on the 
house user. 

Q. But do you not finally get to the point whore von will find all the houses occu¬ 
pied?—A. Yes; that is possible. We have not reached it yet. 

Q. Will it not be necessary also to have the house located near where the labor of 
the renter of the house is ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, there is a limit to the extension of the supply of houses, is there not?— 
A. There is not any limit to the extension. There is not any limit in the sense of 
which you speak to the operations of the single tax until every square foot of laud 
in the country is used, and used in its best wap, because the single tax will in its 
operations continually open up new opportunities and give greater freedom for labor 
either for house construction or something else. 

Q. Let me make my illustration on that question more oonorete. Let us suppose 
that here on this spot, where this bniiding now stands, there is a factory employ¬ 
ing a dozen men. Of necessity, those men must be within easy access of this factory f 
and you can apply your theory, ean yon not? If the rent is raised on the house I 
now have, I can go to a house that is farther otf. But there must be some limit to 
the distance I can go from this factory where I get my employment, must there 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the theory fail when I have reached that limit, and do 1 not then 
reach the point where the increased tax on the land has increased the rent on lb® 
land?—A. In order to make your illnstration good, you would have to run a fem e 
round the particular piece of land and allow no other factory owners to come upon 
It anywhere; otherwise, they might escape elsewhere and allow other people to come 
in. Yon can not very well assume an absolutely crystallized condition in any one 
place. The crystallization must exist all over the country. 

Q. Yon most admit that in onr present sitnation, under our present system ol par¬ 
ticular production that reqnires snoh an Enormous amount of capital in one industry, 
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Q. Then the supposition that you make may be eaid to be well-nigh impoasible, if 
not improbable. Having eventually located there and being conveniently located, the 
worker must accommodate himself to those circumstances f—A. Unless he chooses 
to go elsewhere. 

Q, But is there a choice to the mechanic at the present time to migrate at bis own 
will f—A. There is not as great ohoice as there ought to he, because he has not access 
to land. 

Q. Supposing he has access to ever so much laud, what is the use of his going 
where it is if he has not the opportunity of employment at his trade after he is 
there !—A. He has not the opportunity of employment at his trade because neither 
capital nor labor can freely get access to land at the present time. 

Q. If there is some limit to the number of factories that would create a supply of 
land t—A. I do not myself think that there is any practical limit to the supply of 
factories. 

Q. The faotory is subject to tho law of supply and demand, asisanythingelsef—A. 

I do not think there is any practical limit to the number of factories which may be 
erected in this country, for the reason that now wants und new necessities are con¬ 
tinually arising, while the old wants and old necessities we have not begun to meet 
even here. 

Q. What is the power of consumption of the individual ?—A. 1 could only answer 
that question by saying it is indefinite. 

Q. Is not the power of consumption of the individual dependent upon the reward 
or return for the labor of the individualf—A. It is limited by it. You asked me 

what his power of consumption is. His power of consumption is his power- 

Q. (Interrupting.) I meant by his power of consumption his earnings. I thought 
you would catch my question and answer it in that way. Then there is a limit even 
if everybody in the country is consuming to the full extent of his earnings, is there 
notf—A. To the full extent of his earning at a given time; but the capacity of man 
is unlimited practicallv; his ability for improvement is unlimited practically. The 
wants and the necessities of gentlemen at this board to-day are infinitely greater 
than were the wants and necessities of their grandfathers. 

Q. Are their necessities for food any greaferf—A. Oh, they can live on just as 

little as ever. ... ... , . .. . . 

Q. The natural necessities are no greater! It is merely the comforts that have 
become greater, is it not!—A. The necessities, in view of our modern civilization 
and in view of our intellectual advancement and the different ways in which they 
touch the community—those necessities are capable of indefinite expansion. 

Q. is it not true that whether you judge them as necessities, comforts, or luxuries, ' 
the power of a man’s consumption depends on the amoun t of his earnings with which 
to gratify those necessities, comforts, or luxuries!—A. Yes; and I go a step further 
and say that his earnings depend on the facility with which he can get at the soil 
from which liis earnings iii the last analysis come. 

Q. But if he is a mechanic and works at a factory, he has to live somewhere near 
that factory, has he notf—A. Certainly. ... ....... 

Q. Then, does it not come back to the question I asked, and that is the possibility 
of going to and coming from a oheaper piece of land, beoause he must inevitably 
work in that factory or get work in another factory; and if there is not any other 
factory be is compelled to work in that onef-A. Yes, and under necessity he is 
driven to inconvenient places in the outskirts, while land between him and the fac- 

,0 Q. 'wewm not dispute that, and I will frankly say that I agrM with the singe 

tax, in so far as it will bring into the market unimproved land which 

individual who wants to get the unearned increment.—A. If yon will agree that far, 

I do not need to sav anything further. It is asystem which simply mvol y“ 8trlbi ,“? 
out two factors in the present tax system, which seems to me hardly could be oalted 

°°Mr Phillips. (Addressing witness.) Perhaps you may have wmething to a d d ! 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Balston, the privilege has been accorded to ail witnesses to 
fortify and amplify their testimony by the addition of other fact*. 

Mr. Litchman. And also to fortify their statements by citations. . 

Mr Balston. I then beg leave to add as part of my remarks somuoh of a report 
recently prepared by me for the use of the Washington Board of Trade as relatesto 
the question of methods of taxation. It snmmarir.es my own views as to personal 
taxes, a branch of the (lisoussion to which I have only incidentally referred, 
(Testimony dosed.) 
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Addendum to thk Testimony op Mr. J. H. Ralston. 

Washington, D. C., March It, 1900. 
To the officer! and member! of the hoard of trade: 

Gentlemen : The Conimissionei s of the District of Colombia have very courteously 
referred to tho board of trade, for its opinion, a bill proposed to be introduced In Con¬ 
gress, the title of which is “An net to regulate the assessment and collection of taxes 
and licenses in the Distriot of Columbia, and for other purposes," and this bill, in con¬ 
formity with the rules of your honorable body, has for the past two weeks received 
the careful examination and consideration of your committee on taxation. 

* * * * « « « 

The bill before your coiumittee'is intended to provide for more systematic collec¬ 
tion of personal taxes than at present prevails, and for a great variety of occupation 
raxes in the shape of licenses, some of which are reduced from the figures now 
obtaining. 

*•***»»» 


OBJECTIONS TO PERSONAL TAXATION. 

1. A personal tax is inquisitorial in its nature, as indeed is illustrated by the pending 
bill . It demands from the owuer an exposure of the condition of his business affairs, 
which exposure, from the soundest business reasons, be may be unwilling to make. 
Justice to himself and to his creditors may forbid that he should place upon the tax 
records a detailed statement of bis financial condition. Aside from this view of the 
question, he may entertain a natural shrinking from taking the community into his 
confidence as to matters in their nature purely personal. 

2. Because of the reasons above indicated, as well ns for other reasons entirely 
human, false returns as to personal property are rendered. The man making a false 
return does not commonly fear exposure of his turpitude in such action, and is 
unable to withstand the temptation to gain an advantage involving no fear of loss. 
This feeling may not he commendable, but it is at any rate well-nigh universal, 
and the result is that wherever the enforcement, of the personal tax law is attempted 
truthful men suffer, while the unscrupulous gain by their unprincipled actions. 

3. l'ersonal taxes are unequal. One business may be of such nature that it can 
afford to stand the interference and expense of the personal tax; another business 
can uot, und many of those engaged in it are, as a consequence, forced out of their 
occupations, while monopolies are fostered. 

4. A personal tax docs not commonly reach those at whom it is directed. For 
instance, if it be levied upon the stock of a storekeeper, while it may be an immedi¬ 
ate drag upon his business, aud diminish his present ability to meet the demands of 
his customers, it is not iu the end paid by him, but by those who purchase fiom 
him. The payment of personal tax becomes one of the expenses of his business, 
and the storekeeper expects out of his receipts to pay his expenses and secure a rea¬ 
sonable profit. Accordingly, he charges anil obtains, iu addition to such other ele¬ 
ments as may enter into the selling price, an amount for the goods be sells which 
will repay him for the tax aud recoup him for the expense of advancing it. If he 
can not do this be goes out of business. In the last analysis, therefore, this tax docs 
not fall upon tho stofekeepor, but upon the consumer. It becomes not a tax upon 
accumulated wealth, but a tax upon the necessities of life, vitally affecting all 
classes of the community, and the poor in an infinitely greater degree than the 
wealthy. Again, if it he sought to tax bonds and money loaned, the holder of the 
bonds or the lender of money does not pay the tax, but, cither in the shape of added 
commissions or of a higher late of interest, provides in advance for this payment by 
the borrower. Once more, it happens that tho necessitous pay the tax, while the 
wealthy escape. 

5. A personal tax is always a double tax; sometimes obviously so, oftentimes uot 
so generally recognized, but always of the same character. Some illustrations have 
been given, and wo may add the following: If a man borrow $1,000 with which to 
assist in purchasing a piece of real estate worth $2,000, and if he pay taxes upon the 
value of the real estate and also upon tho money borrowed, be would pay twice upon 
the sum of $1,000 and a total tax upon a basis of $3,000, when his actual possessions 
would bo worth but $2,000. This illustration is obvious aud trite, but in a larger 
thongh less obvious sense every personal tax is a double tax. Real estate increases 
in value according to the opportunity it affords for the possession, preservation, and 
production of personal property. Certain classes of personal property are produced 
and preserved to the largest possible extent in this country on Wall street, and there 
we find that the value of land, because of the opportunity thus afforded, reaches the 
highest possible point, 'the same rule applies with relation to sites offering the 
greatest facilities for manufacturing purposes; and, again, the residential portions 
of our cities, where personal property appropriate to the surroundings is gathered 
together and enjoyed in the largest possible degree, because largely of such fact, 
exceed in value all other properties similiirlv u-ed If, therefore, we tax both the 
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opportunity of producing, preserving, and enjoying wealth represented by personal 
property,-and also the thing produced, preserved, or enjoyed (personal property), 
we are, in the truest and largest sense, inflicting double taxation. 

6 . Ail personal property can not be taxed, and for this reason sueh a tax operates 
unequally. If a man s property be invested in Government bonds they will escape 
taxation, while other evidences of ownership may be taxed. 

7. A personal tax may be evaded. It is common, where a rigid enforcement of per¬ 
sonal property taxation is attempted, for a man, tho day before return is made, to 
excbauge other classes of securities for Government bonds, free from taxation, and 
the day after his return is handed in to reexchauge, placing himself upon his former 
footing and contributing nothing to the public revenues. The same Government 
bonds may be made to do duty many times over. 

8 . The direct effect of the personal tax is to interfere with thrift and throttle 
industry. To tax articles produced is to diminish their production. To dimiuish 
production is to lessen comfort and create squalor. 

9. The assessor can know little of the personal property he assesses, nor can any 
board of assessors be made large enough to meet the exigencies of the occasion. The 
difference between a $5 paste diamond and a $5,000 gem may not be obvious to the 
tax officer, and so a chromo and a Murillo may be equally valuable in his eves, while 
the latest product of a New England loom may seem of greater worth than a rug 
which has adorned the palace of the Shah of Persia. 

THU TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 


The preceding remarks, both in the way of general comments on the bill and 
addressed to the theory of taxation of personal property, have special relation to 
any particular tax levied upon corporations. A tax of the latter sort is a tax upon 
personal property, and (except it bo placed upon a corporation enjoying natural or 
artilicial monopolies) must fall under the same ban. If corporations are proper 
business instrumentalities, then no needless drag should be placed upon their activ¬ 
ities; if they are improper, then they should be forbidden. The. committee, how¬ 
ever, are disposed to believe that if any special tax is to be levied ns to corporations, 
it should he a tax (subject,, perhaps, to a qualitication as to those enjoying special 
monopolies) upon their net (not gross) earnings, this method presenting, in tho 
judgment of the committee, the minimum of evil incident to any tax levied upon 
this special suhjeot or taxatiou. This committee docs not at this time consider the 
bent method of dealing with corporations enjoying special monopolies, whether sneb 
treatment be through the exerciso cf the taxing power or otherwise. 

OCUIT'ATION TANKS. 


The bill under examination prepetuates a great variety of trade licenses, some 
of them being reduced iu amount from the fees now tixed. This relief, ot course, 
is desirable, but tho principle upon which the bill is based remains for the most 
part obnoxious. If a man possesses, as we declare, inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, this right is emphatically interfered with when we 
compel him to pay an occupation tax. for such demand upon the part of the Govern¬ 
ment implies that he has not the right to live by pursuing a gainful occupation, 
unless he tirst pay for the privilege; that he is not entitled to the fullest share of 
liberty, which consists in doing whatever he may desire consistent with the well¬ 
being of others, and this for the same reason; that lie is not entitled to the pursuit 
of happiness, because bounds arc placed upon its pursuit. 

Taxes under the proposed law will operate with the highest degree of inequality, 
and it is impossible that it should ho otherwise. Banks, whose profits may be large, 
pay a relatively small occupation tax. Caterers, whose earnings are meager, pay a 
large proportion of their animal profits, in fact, so large os to interfere with their 
ability to gain a livelihood. Brokers, who may well earn thousands each year, pay 
$100, while dealers In old barrels, whose living is of necessity of the narrowest 
character, pay $10 annually. Hucksters, who pursue an occupation bumble but 
useful to the community, are required to pay $18 annually, while brewers, whose 
gains inn into the tens of thousands each 19 months, pay $100. A hackman, for the 
privilege of driving his hack, pays the usual earnings of several days before he is 
permitted to earn a dollar. If the burden of occupation taxes foil with any degree of 
equality upon the rich aud poor there is no question that they would speedily be 
rescinded. As it is, the poor and defenseless are nearly taxed out of existence, while 
the rloh accept their comparatively small occupation tax as a greater or less pro¬ 
tection against competition, and therefore as useful measurably in the maintenance 
of business monopolies—a condition of affairs which is in itselt a gross perversion 
of the taxing power. It Is to be home in mind that in certain particulars license 
taxes may have a place. For instance, perhaps, those engaged in given occupations 
should be identified, and as to certain other occupations police reasons may demand 
a high license. Identification could be secured where necessary by fumiBhing a tag 
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oostiug 25 or 60 cents a year; but it is not within the purview of this report to dis¬ 
cuss the police question, 

PARTIAL EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF HOUSES OCCUPIED 11V THEIR OWNERS. 

In addition to giving careful consideration to tho various phases of taxation pro 
sented by the bill under examination, your oommittee has thought the time propi¬ 
tious to investigate tho possibility of exemption from taxation, at least partially, 
of houses occupied by their owners. Deeming such a course likely to prove beneii- 
eial, we report herewith a resolution favoring it to the extent in each oase of $1,000 
of the assessed value. 

Among other reasons bringing your committee to this conclusion have been tho 
following: 

The effect of snob exemption would be to increase the number of home owners in 
this District, placing, as it does, a premium upon the purchase of homes and diminish¬ 
ing the annual outlay necessary to maintain them. 

it will favor industry by lightening the burden of taxationnpon this great product 
of labor (houses). The construction of more and better houses will be stimulated, 
and every industry connected therewith will feel the quickening elicet of such a 
step, and the whole community consequently share in its benefits. 

it will tend to the use of larger lots of Laud in connection with individual homos, 
because men will be better able to afford their use, and the natural effect will be 
increased healthfuluess throughout the community. 

In facilitating the purchase by our poorer citizens of better houses than they now 
occupy, tho tendency of this measure will be gradually but surely toward abolition 
of slums and raising tho standard of morality. 

Perhaps it may appear that your committee is claiming too largo a measure of bene 
fits to flow from the lightening of taxation in certain cases to tho extent of $15 per 
year per $1,000, but it must be remembered that this sum represents tho full average 
weekly wage of a mechanic, and his surplus earnings for many weeks, or, otherwise 
stated', interest on $25(1, a sum which, put in a house, might well mark tho differ¬ 
ence between comparative comfort and abject poverty, and which would suffice to 
purchase a loaf of bread daily lor the year. 

Your committee believe that the District of Columbia can well afford to take this 
forward step. Only one family in four now lives in its own home, less than 15,(Km 
houses in the District being occupied by their owners. If all were exempted from 
taxation as proposed and were worth $1,000 and upward, thedimiimtion in revenues 
to result from tile adoption of this measure would bo $225,000 per year, but inasmuch 
as an immense proportion of tho houses to be affected are assessed for less than $1,000, 
it is not probable that the reduction of revenues would equal $200,000 annually. 

This sum would lie offset speedily by the increased production of houses, the 
increased basis for taxation on land values bocauso of the larger use of land, and, in 
a less material but more important sense, by the improved healtli and developed 
morality of our citizens. 

We believe that the District of Columbia as containing the capital of the United 
States should represent the highest possible ideals in matters of taxation and the 
loftiest tendencies so far as the well-being of her citizens is concerned. We believo 
that the measure proposed leans in this direction, and that it should receive the 
approval of the board and the sanction of Congress. We may then take prido not 
simply in the fact that wo are the seat of government of a free people, but in the 
further fact that our municipality shows itself in its operations the leader in at least 
one matter vitally affecting the welfare of those coming under its control. 

Nor can it be said that the suggestion of your committee is without precedent in 
principle. The exemption laws in every jurisdiction in the country illustrate attempts 
on the part of legislators to protect tho poor against thoir poverty, and even the 
recent income-tax law did not undertake to interfere with I he gains of the less wealthy. 
The measure suggested, therefore, would be in the line of protecting homo builders 
in the possession of their homes. 

The committee subjoin resolutions expressive of the ideas hereinbefore set forth 
and also add extracts from the opinions of the tax authorities of various States as to 
the effects of laws compelling personal tax. 

Very respectfully submitted. . 

J. H. Wilson, Chairman . 

M. I. Weller. 

8am 8. Bono. 

.1. H. Ralston. 

V. Baldwin Johnson. 

Wm. Jno. Miller. 

Wm. Oscar Room*. 

Raymond .1. Donaldson. 

Andrew Wilson. 

Ralph 1*. Barnard. 

N. L. Burchkll. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas the opinion of the Board of Trade has been usked by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia relative to a bill intended to be proposed to Congress 
entitled “An act to regulate tile assessment and collection of taxes and licenses in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes," and the same has received our 
careful consideration. 

Rewired, That if it is desirable, as proposed in the bill under consideration, to 
exempt church property from taxation, with equal reason should eharitablo institu¬ 
tions conducted not for gain be exempted. 

Resolved, That taxes should be collected semiannually instead of annually, as 
proposed by said bill. 

Resolved, That, believing a tax ou personal property inimical to the best interests 
of this District, we are opposed to the enactment of any law providing therefor. 

Resolved, That if any special tax be levied on corporations not enjoying public 
franchises such tax should be levied on net earnings. 

Resolved, That occupation taxes should only be levied to insure identification and 
for police purposes, or only in the event of absolute necessity to insure revenue, and 
the said bill should be so amended as to attain this end and no other. 


NEW YORK. 

The tax upon personalty is therefore unjust as between individuals; unjust as 
between communities, and, as experience has shown the world over, it is impossible 
of even approximately just administration. Then why should it lie continued!— 
(Report for 1808 of Comptroller James A. Roberts.) 

To successfully enact and enforce an equitable law which would reach every 
description of personal property and so distribute the burden as to make it light for 
all, only four things were necessary: 

First, to amend the constitutions of the States; second, to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States; third, to amend the constitution of human nature; fourth, 
to amend the constitution of tilings. 

The Constitution of the United States would have to be amended, for under it full 
one-third of the personal property in this city is placed beyond the reach of State 
tax laws. 

The constitutions of other States would have to be amended so that their laws 
shall conform to yours, for you might as well burn down eertaiu business portions 
of the city as to attempt, to enforco such a law in the face of competing rivals with 
more liberal tax laws. 

The constitution of human nature and ot things would have to ho amended, or 
persons and personal property would bide or die, or tly to other countries boyond 
the reach of your amendments, impelled by the instinct ot self-preservation. (Letter 
from Goorge'll. Andrews, commissioner of taxes in Now York.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The taxation of personal property in the form of securities and investments is thus 
a failure. It is incomplete,, uncertain, not proportional to means as between indi¬ 
viduals, grossly uuequut in its effects in the different parts of the State. I he experi¬ 
ence of Massachusetts in tills regard is the same as the other Matos in the Union. 

Everywhere, without exception, the testimony is that this part ot the system of 
the general property tax is unequal, unsuccessful, often demoralizing to tax officers, 
always irritating to taxpayers. (The commission appointed to inquire into the expe¬ 
diency otrevising the tax laws of the State, report issned October, 1897.) 

NEW JERSEY. 

It is now literally true in Now Jersey, as in other States, as lias been well said by 
another, that the only ones who now pay honest taxes on personal property^arc> tho 
estates of decedents, widows and orphans, idiots and lunatics. (Lom nission to 
investigate the subject of taxation, appointed by Governor Griggs, reporting in 1897.) 


i system (providing for porsonal taxation) as it is actually administered results 
jauohingthe moral sense. It is a school of perjury.^ It sends liarge amonnts^of 


Thet. 

in debauching iu« uimai boubu. «»« »'«>'«< r—*•- - . , 

property into hiding. It drives capital in large.quantities from the' , 

of all, ft irnpoees unjust burdens upon various classes in the community, upon the 
farmer In the country, all of whose property is taxed because itiiattangible, »P°“ 
the man who is scrupulously honest, and upon the guardian ?®T 

tee, whose accounts are matters of public record. (Report of taxation commission 
In 1808.) 
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ILLINOIS. 

The following tables graphically express the demoralisation to which Chicago has 
been reduced by the general property tax, and indicate the goal toward which every 
community subject to that or a similar system must invariably tend. The tables 
are direct indictments of assessors and wealthy and influential property owners, and 
incidentally they condemn our constitutional principle of taxation itself. (Report 
of bureau of labor statistics for 1894.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Things have come to such a condition in West Virginia that, as regards paying 
taxes on this class of property, it is almost as voluntary and is considered pretty 
much in the same light as donations to the neighboring church or Sunday school. 
(Tax commission report, 1884.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The establishment of personal taxes iiy law would “ injure tbo business interests 
of-tlie city and stop or retard the growth of our industrial establishments.” (Report 
of the committee of the oommon council of Philadelphia, February, 1871.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

The experience of California furnishes perhaps the latest example of the utter 
failure of all schemes for taxing personal property to work out anything like an 
approximation of justice. (Who Pays Your Taxes? G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers.) 

MARYLANIi. 

This question was propounded by tax commission of 1881 to the appeal tax court 
of Haltimoro: “To what extent do you succeed in reaching investments made hv 
residents of this State in private securities of any kind?” The answer was: “Wo 
utterly fail in reaching private securities of cvory'description. Here and there only 
have they been returned by some conscientious holder.” The city collector was 
asked by the same commission: “Does your experience enable you to suggest any 
, effective way of collection f ” His answer was: “ No!" (Report of bureau of indus¬ 
trial statistics, 1891.) 


Washington, 1). (:., June tJ, Mil . 

TESTIMONY OF MR. D. P. HUTCHISON, 

Chairman hoard of trustee» of Charlotte Township, Mecklenburg ('aunty, X. 1 

The commission met at 10.05 a. in., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time Mr. 
V. P. Hutchison was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testilied 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. ToMl’KINs.) Please give your name and address.—A. I). P. Hutchi¬ 
son, Charlotte, N. C. 

Q. Have you a paper prepared?—A. I bavo a paper. 

y. Will you tirst state what contact you have bad with the building of roads, and 
where and when, in order to give to the commission some information as to your 
exjierience ?—A. 1 have been chairman of the hoard of trustees of Charlotte Town¬ 
ship, Mecklenburg County, X. 0. I have had direct charge of the opening of many 
of the roads and the repairing of all of the reads in that township for tlm last 10 
years. 

y. Have yon had any contact with the county organisation of road building? -A. 
Only, yon may say, in a consulting way. 

Q. Your experience in repairing would give you ii good opportunity of observing 
the deficiencies of construction ?—A. Yes. 

y. Have you Imd auy opportunity to observe tho working of free labor ami »f 
vlct labor?—A. Yes; by comparison. The convicts have been worked right 
not under my charge, but nndor my observation. 

y. Why were there two different gangs of labor, one free and the other cmi- 
victf—A. The convicts artf worked nuder the control of the county commissioners, 
who op to the present time have been building all the macadam roods in the county. 
The township force at tho present time have been engaged in repairs almost entirely, 
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and it has been done almost entirely by free labor, whereas the county uses convict 

labor. 

Q. Now, if yon will read your paper, I think we con formulate a number of other 
questions that will be of value and of interest. 

(Witness reading:) 

Mr. Chairman and Gknti.kmbn ok tub Commission: 

“Allow me to thank you for the compliment paid North Carolina, Mecklenburg 
County, and myself by the invitation givon me to testify before you in behalf of one 
of the greatest educational and commercial movements of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. 

“This movement for road improvement started not in the country, as would seem 
natural, hut in the towns, where its strongest advocates and supporters wero to be 
found. It was the citizens of Charlotte who submitted to a road tax, in addition to 
their town taxes, that made possible the building of the tirst macadam road in Meck¬ 
lenburg County. The first crushing plant in this county was bought by the trustees 
of Charlotte lownshiji anil placed iu the hands of the county commissioners, who 
had been constructing a stone road with convicts, using stone hammers, a slow and 
expensive method. 

“It has been the policy of Mecklenburg County to build out from Charlotte on the 
main roads, in rotation, a mile or more at a lime. This was thought best, as every¬ 
one coming to town would have flic use of a mile or so of good road, and this plan 
has been pursued until wo have some ill) miles divided among 13 roads, or an average 
of about f miles to the road, with the work of building going on at tbo rate of 8 to 
10 miles per annum. 

“An election is to be held this fail at which the people will ho asked to vote 
$200,000 to complete the macadam to the county lines. The. \ able of suburban prop¬ 
erty lias increased much more than lias the value of city property. Farming lands 
oil macadam roads within 2 to 10 miles of town have increased from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent iu value in tlio last 10 years. 1‘eoplo living :> to 5 miles in the country 
frequently attend church services at night, and send their children to the city high 
schools. 

“Rural mail delivery lias been made possililo by tlio advent of good roads, thus 
bringing the farmer into direct daily contact with tlio movements of the business 
world and giving him a knowledge of the prices ruling in the different markets. 

“A few years since 4-horse teams were therein; now they are exceptions. 1 know 
of only ono within 0 miles of Charlotte, anil 1 think that it is used more as an adver¬ 
tisement than from necessity. 

“Tlio supply of wood was formerly drawn from a territory not extending more 
than 5 miles out; to-day it is brought as far as 10 miles anil sold for less, so that 
both the farmer mid the dweller in the city are lietieliled by the reduction in the 
cost of transportation. This transportation cost has been reducod at least one-haif 
by good roads. 

“Mecklenburg Comity has two camps of convicts, averaging about 75 men, with 
teams, rollers, and oriishers, etc. The men are kepi ill portable quarters, heated by 
stoves in winter and well ventilated in summer. 

“Tile quarters, 00 by 17 feet, cost $.300, stables (7 teams)$50,commissary $50, guard 
quarters $50. Convicts cost to work 28 cents per day. 8tonc is 67 cents per cubic 
yard placed on tlio road, ns per report of C. A. Sprat, county engineer. 

“Charlotte Township has an outfit which is chiefly used in repairing aqd over¬ 
hauling, though wo have done some construction. The first and most important 
question, once it is decided to build a road, is the location. The first consideration 
then is the grade; the second, tlio cost of maintenance; ami tlio third, the cost of con¬ 
struction. 

“Theoretically, a level road is the ono to lie sought after, but experience has taught 
me that a one-half per coutto l per cent grade is preferable, as better drainage is to be 
bad, upon which tbo life and iisefulnossof the road depends. I speak feelingly as to the 
level road, as in the summer of 189!* I had to take up a milo of macadam, put. book 
the earth that had been removed, and then replace the macadam, and then I did not 
have fall enough to get rid of the rainfall as rapidly as r would have liked. The 
people who had for years been traveling this section of road and floundering through 
the holes that had developed by reason of the fact that there was no drainage were 
loud in their praise of tho change, and asked why it had not been so constructed in 
the first instanoe, as it would have oost less by one-half. 

“A road, like a crop, to-do well should have the benefit of tlio sun. It does not 
prosperio the shade. So always looate it, if possible, on the sunny side of the hill or 
forest, on account of rains and frosts. 

“Distance should always be sacrificed in favor of grade. The grade shouid never 
break on a fill, but at either end, so as to keep as much water oft] the fill aa possible. 
Ditches should be made on all embankments to prevent washes/’ 
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[I would add tlmt this last was a suggestion of Mr. Tompkins somo years ago 
when passing over one of our roads, and we took it up.] 

“The grades established and the tills and cuts maae, the preparation of the road 
lied for the lirst layer of stone demands the attention of the supervisor. With a 
little practice most of the earth required to bo removed can be displaced with a 
road machine, leaving the bed with the same crown that you wish for the macadam. 
The bod should now bo thoroughly rolled and all depressions tilled in. Spongy 
places should be dug out and tilled with dry earth. 

“The bod is now ready to receive the bed rock, which should consist of 6 inches 
of stone broken so that it will go through a 3-inch ring, evenly spread by a dump¬ 
ing wagon or by being cast with a shovel, never by dumping and pulling to place 
with a rake, as there will always be more Btone where the dump was. A heavy 
harrow is of great assistanc e in leveling the stono preparatory to rolling. 

“The second layer should consist of 3 to 1 inches of stone broken to go through a 
2-inch ring, with everything that will go through a 1-inch ring taken out. This 
layer should lie sprinkled and rolled until there is no impression of the rolls visible. 
The third and last layer to he put in consists of the sc reenings or any stone less 
than l inch in diameter, which should ho spread on to the depth of li to 2 inches. 
I line! that, if it is possible, it is best to flood this coat with water in the evening 
and leave it until it is dry enough the next day not to stick to the rolls. It should 
then ho rolled until it is so firm that a piece of the material used, thrown under the 
rolls, will he crushed and not be forc ed into the surface. 

“The repairing of a macadam road in my opinion requires more skill and intelli¬ 
gence than the original construction, as there arc more varied conditions to be met 
with. For the lirst few years the loosening of the surface of auy depression and 
the tilling up ot tbe same with broken stone not larger than 1J inches will keep the 
road in good shape, if the proper quantities arc' used. But after 1 or 5 years’ usage' 
it will generally require to be surfaced with 3 to 5 inches of stone. 

“To do this, first till all the ruts and depressions with broken stone, insert tlie 
spikes in the large rolls, and break up the surface of the road by going over it with 
the roller. This will not break the bond so that a heavy harrow (f> by 5 feet), with 
teeth 11 by 12 inches, will leave it looking as if a roller had never been used. To 
properly shape up or crown, use a road machine, as it does the work rapidly and 
economically. The spikes having been removed, the surface is thoroughly rolled to 
prepare it for the reception of a coating of 3 to 4 inches (II inches stone), which is 
put on to replace what has worn and been blown or washed away. The tartln r 
treatment is the same as in the original const ruction. To gi t stone for this work it 
is necessary to set the .jaws of the crasher very dose, thereby diminishing the 
capacity about one half. With the exception of about the lirst 10 or 15 yards of 
screening or small stone which has to he dumped, the' entire output of the crusher 
may he disposed of at one handling. This work costs about $100 per mile, or K) 
cents per cubic yard. 

“A serious drawback to this work is the use of large stone in the first layer, which 
is done by some road builders to save the cost of crushing, whereas the extra labor 
in placing, and the greater quantity required, to say nothing of the greater wear in 
the roller, make their use much more costly in the lirst instance. In spiking very 
many of the large stones are brought up and have to be taken out, causing a break 
in the foundation, which is hard to repair. 

“Our rule is that no stone is to be put on the road that does not pass through the 
jaws of the cnisher, and that no clay or loam shall be used as abend. In some 
instances wo have had to take up all the stone, putting the bed rock through the 
ernsher, as we could not get a satisfactory job otherwise. 

“Tbe amount of money that is being expended in the building of improved mails 
most certainly calls for special legislation for their preservation. The greatest 
destroyer of a road, stone or earth, is the narrow-tired wagon with its axles of even 
length. The average width of tire is not over 1] inches, which alter a low month*’ 
use is rounded off to an inch or less. All that the w agon will hear is usually pat. on 
(if on an improved road), so that we have four wedges, a little blunt it is true, 
working away to loosen up or grind the bond of the road. With the small stones 
out they go deeper, working out larger stone, and the persistence with which earn 
wagon follows in the truck of the one preceding is sickening to the eye of the roau 
supervisor. , 

“Charlotte Township had enacted by the last legislature a bill to Impose a 1 iren^ 
on all wagons in the city and township with tiri-s less than standard width, which is— v 
“One-horse wagon, tire 2 inches wide, spindle not over Ij by 7 inches. 
“Two-horse wagon, tire 3 inches wide, spindle not over 1# by 9 inches. 
“Three-horse wagon,>tire 4 inches wide, spindle not over If by 10 inches. 
“Four-horse wagon, tire 5 inches wide, spindle not over 1J by 10 inches. 

“The license is $1.50, $3, $4. and $$, Wagons now in use are exempt l,tlt J^ 
tires are required. This legislation is not what was wanted, but was the host 
had. 
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“Why such a prejudice should exist against the broad tire is hard to conceive, as 
everyone who has given it a fair trial is its advocate. The question of draft is in 
its favor as has often beeu proven by the most careful tests. The life of the wagon 
with the broad tire is 50 per cent greater than with the narrow tire. 

“In constructing a road across a marsh some three years since, having put on a 
foot or more of earth our wagons with 4-inch tires were going over nicely with a load 
of 1£ yards of earth while a light surrey came along, and much to our surprise, cut 
through and had to bo helped out. On the same road a team of small mules were 
hauling wood with a wagon with well-worn tires, which so cut up the road that we 
had to shut them out. 

“The cost of repairs to streets and roads in a few years could be out down from 50 
per cent to 75 percent in city, town, and country if the broad-tired wagon with short 
front axle could he substituted for those now in use, and without any additional cost 
to anyone.” 

Q. Do 1 understand that last sentence to be to the effect that by the use of tires of 
proper widths you can cut the cost of maintaining roads 50 per cent!—A. From 50 
to 75 per cent. 

Q. And yon say, also, with tires of proper widths the draft would actually be 
lighter!—A. On macadam roads the tests show there is frequently very little defer¬ 
ence; ou earth it is from 20 to 50 per cent in favor of the broad tires. 

Q. And yet the people at large are prejudiced in favor of the narrow tire, in spite 
of these facts?—A. Not so much the people as the wagon manufacturers. Originally, 
the tires were much wider, hut tho wagon makers in figuring out the expense of 
building kept cutting down on iron until they got them down as low as possible to 
sustain the load. 1 hud a conversation with one of the largest manufacturers in our 
State last winter, and he said, “ We do not like to make these wagons, because there 
is not anything like the profit there is in the narrow tire; and then, again, they last 
so much longer.” We have 2 wagons that have been in use for 5 years, never having 
beon under shelter for a day. In that time the tires have been cut ouce, and they 
are good for 5 years more. 

q. They belong to the township and are need in keeping the roads up?—A. Yes. 

q. Wili you give to tho commission a synopsis of the plan of building and keeping 
roads in repair in Mecklenburg County?—A. We have two taxes—a county tax, 
levied by the commissioners for the whole county, ami that amounted last year, I 
think, to 30 cents. It is now fixed by law at a minimum of 30 cents. For the town¬ 
ship they usually levy a tax at a minimum of 10 cents, but it can bo as high as 30 
cents, for township purposes, in addition to wliat is known now as the public-road 
tax or highway tax. The highway is Ihe macadam road constructed by the county 
commissioners. . 

Q. What is the aggregate money collected by the county in those two funds?— 
A. I think about $50,000—between $10,000 and $50,000. 

Q. (lly Mr. Farquitar.) Does the county benefit any from the State tax for roads?— 
A. None at all. . 

Q. By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any assessment on the abutters in the building of 
the roads?—A. No. 

Q. It is paid from tho general tax?—A. Yes. 

q. Does the building of your roads contemplate also sewerage, or have you reached 
that problem yet?—A. No sewerage; we have that established in the towns. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) It does constitute drainage, however?—A. \es. 

Q. Is there any difficulty about the citizens of the county paying the tax and not 
getting roads built to their places or near their places?—A. There lias been some 
clamor about not getting a proper division, but I think that is pretty well passed 
away now, aud they find by adopting the plan of rotation—a mile or two on each 
road—notie have to go more than a short distance until they reach a macadam road. 

Q. This matter of issuing bonds to the extent of $200,000 to at once extend the 
roads to the county lino would overcome that?—A. To a large extent. 

Q. Is it not dne to that sentiment that the movement has been brought about tor 
borrowing money to finish tho roads?—A. Everybody should get the benefit as well 
as pay tho tax. Ma».y have been paying taxes for some years and still the road is 
some miles from their i.l..<-es. , , . , 

Q. Can you give us an approximate list of the machinery necessary to make a 
complete equipment-first to build a road ns it is done in yom county, ami, second, 
to keep tho road in repair?—A. 'Die outfit should consist of a portable engine of, 
say, 15 horsepower and a portable crusher, with biirn that could be set up. We have 
a portable bin, but I do not like it. because it is too small. I have never seen one 
big enough. I prefer a portable bin put up in sections, which can be taken down 
and set up in a very short while. There should be a road machine, a large plow, a 
barrow, and a steam roller. , , i i_ 

Q. What weight of steam roller?—A. Twelve and one-half tons I think is prefer¬ 
able for country work, though we use a 15 ton. I would not like anything less than 
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121 tons. There should also be scrapers. That same machinery will do all neoes- 
sary repairs. A sprinkler should bo included. 

Q. What would that whole equipment cost for an ordinary county!—A. That out¬ 
fit would cost about $6,500,1 think. There is another item I left out; that is teams. 

Q. How much more would it cpst to get the necessary equipment of wagons and 
muleB or horses t—A. Well, put that cost at $2,000 additional. 

Q. That would make a total sum of $6,5001—A. Yes. 

y. I want to get at whether in your judgment a county that did not feel disposed 
to expend that much money at once could with a smaller equipment commence the 
building of roads?—A. Yes; most of them commence with considerably less than 
that. 

y. Could you give tho very simplest outfit with which it would be possible for a 
county, whose people would not very willingly tax themselves, to begin the con- 
struetion and thus demonstrate the value of good roads?—A. It could be done with 
baud hammers, but not satisfactorily. The cost of the work would be entirely too 
much. 

Q. Was it started in your county in that way ?—A. It was. 

Q. If you had required $8,000 or $10,000 worth of machinery in tho first place it 
would never have been started?—A. No. 

Q. Could it be started in any other way than by starting by hand and demonstrat¬ 
ing the value there was in it?—A. 1 think not. 

Q. Are there not probably a great many people who would have to go through 
the same process?—A. Yes. 

y. Is not a road built by cracking stoue by hand with hammers infinitely better 
than a great many of the older roads not practically built at all?—A. No question 
about that. With sufficient care a No. 1 road can he built by baud. 

y. (By Mr. Fauquiiau.) In your crusher do you use screens?— A. Tho screen is 
generally about a 2-inch perforation, and .just the tailings go over the end. 

y. Wlmt do you use lor binding?—A, We use auything that will go through the 
inch ring. It is better to have stone of that size, at least a mixture of it, than of 
the fine screenings, because the fine screenings are very liable to wash oil'. 

y. Do you use gravel at all, or is there an v to be found ! —A. We used some decom¬ 
posed granite one time and found it very satisfactory. Before we had a crusher wo 
had a piece of road turned over to us and no binder put on; in fact, nothing less 
than 2-inch stone. There was about a mile of it, and the people would go around 3 


miles to keep off it. 

y. What experience do you have in the matter of ruts in your macadam roads? 
A. They will form a rut and everything in the county will strike that when it comes 
onto the road. 

y. What do you have to do—rake in i —A. Kill that in with broken stoue. There 
is enough on tho ground that you can rake in. 

y. Have you any system of inspection on your roads to see that they are not 
abused by any party, or is the road left to tako care of itself after you have made 
it?—A. We have a man whose business it is to go about from one road to another, 
and who lias charge of ull repairs and everything, anil who is employed constantly. 

y. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Bad places are reported to you, are they?— A. They arc 
reported; yes. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Has he any authority to keep heavy loads off the pike 
in soft weather?—A. No. 

y. Does freezing and thawing soften your roads at any season of the year?—A. 
That is a question that practically never has to lie contended with. Probably mire 
in 10 years the matter of freezing is to lie considered. 

y. (lau your inspector exclude small tired — A. No; our bill on that subject goes 
into effect the 1st of August. We do not exclude any tires now in use, but all new 

* va tin, Htamliml will ft, of tit,, or nav ll license. 

so. "e 

_____ _ _ getting 

it through at all. 

y. (By Mr. Tompkins.) That was a special enactment?—A. .Special for our 
township. 

y. What do yon think of the uso of conviot labor for building roads in a county 
as compared with the use or employment of free labor?—A. I think it is the labor 
for building roads. 

y. You think it is the best nso to put convicts to!—A. By far. 

y. And yon think the road Is built cheaper than if you employed free labor t 
A. Yee. 

y. Do yon think the use of convict labor on the highways lias in your county bee" 
Instrumental in lowering the wages of free labor or interfering with any profit* 1 
employment that free labor has?—A. U has not. . ■ 

y. Haa it had the effect of causing an indisposition on the part of the free ia 
to engage in the manufacture of roads!—A. No. 
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Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Yon actually employ free labor in the townships and con¬ 
victs in the county! How many people are there in your gang of free laborersf— 
A. We work 16 to 30 men. 

Q. White or colored!—A. All colored. 

Q. Arc the convicts mostly white or colored !—A. Ninety-eight per cent are colored 
Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) Do you mix your white convicts up with the colored?—A 
They work side by side. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Will you give ns an idea of the terms of the law by which 
the county keeps its own convicts and works them on the public highway instead 
of sending them to the State penitentiary!—A. Thero is a special act by which the 
judge, in passing sentence, can sentence a man to labor on the public roads instead 
of sentencing him to the penitentiary. Long-term convicts are usually sent to the 
penitentiary. 

Q. Is there any limit to the discretion of the judge ? Are thore any convicts that 
the county could not keep, but that would hove to go to the penitentiary!—A. I 
think that in cases of murder and arson they are probably required to go to the 
penitentiary. 

Q. Into whose hands are these convicts turned when the court releases them!—A. 
They are put in charge of the county commissioners. 

Q. The county commissioners havo absolute authority over this whole organiza¬ 
tion of road-building convicts!—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, none of the county commissioners do any work or do any more than 
direct the terms under which the labor shall be employed!—A. They have a county 
enginoer, who is elected by the county commissioners. 

Q. How much compensation does he get in your county!— A. I think he onlv gets 
$40 a month. 

Q. He has other employment?—A. Oh, yes; he is city engineer, and ho does out¬ 
side work. 

Q. In other words, for $40 a month the county commissioners are able to get good 
engineer services to lay out the road and give all the data for its construction!—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Who is in chargo of the work on the ground!—A. There is a superintendent of 
convicts, who is electod by the commissioners. 

(j. How much does he get!—A. Kilty dollars a month, 
y. What assistants has he?—A. lie has 4 or n guards-whatever is necessary, 
y. Guards night and day?—A. Yes. I think probably 1 guard at night, and 4 or 
5, or possibly (i, in the daytime, according to the number of men. 

y. This whole organization lives practically in camp?—A. Yes. They havo port¬ 
able barraoks lmilt of inch lumber put op in panels. 

y. They build their own houses?—A. They build them. A man can takedown 
his quarters in the morning, move them 10 miles, and put them up and sleep in them 
at night. 

y. How much road is usually built from one camp?—A. From 2 to 21 miles is 
about as much as they build from one set-down. 

y. Is the camp about midway?—A. They locate it about as near midway as pos¬ 
sible, water ami everything considered. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are long-term convicts used?—A. No; they are short 
term—up to 3 years. 1 have known one as long as 12. 
y. (By Mr. 'Tompkins.) Many of them 30aml tJO days?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do these longer-term convicts develop any particular 
skill in road building!—A. Aon. 

y. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Docs the whole organization acquire special skill!—A. 
Yes; in the distribution of the stone. 

y. And in the moving of camp; do they get so they can do that without instruc¬ 
tion and without trouble and quickly!—A. 1 do not know about that. I have never 
witnessed it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far is this comparative excellence between convict 
labor and free labor duo to that fact?—A. It is from their enforced training, Thoy 
have to stay there and stick to it, while the other fellow may want to get off to a 
picnic or to hear the band play. 

y. In regard to hoars of labor employed, are they the same in both cases!- -A. No. 
Q. How do they compare!—A. We work 10 hours a day with free labor; the con¬ 
victs work from snnnp to sundown. 

Q. In winter that is short hours and in summer longer!—A. Yes. 
y. Is there any evidence of its being any particular hardship to pat the convicts 
on the road instead of sending them to the penitentiary!—A. No. 1 think they pre¬ 
fer it. Their friends can visit them on the road on Sundays, and so on. 1 was outat 
the camp not long ago with some gentlemen, and a man was telling ns about a boy 
whose term had expired a few days ago and who had a convict triend. Ho said, 
‘'Jim, yon have a month longer to stay, and if Mr. Lytle will agree to it I will atay 
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in yom' place. I would rathor stay hero than go home.” I do not think there are 
many instances of that kind, but that was an actual occurrence. 

Q. You spoke of there being very few 4-horse teams in the county now. That is 
because of the fact that us good a load can be hauled with 2 horses as formerly with 
4?—A. Formerly they would hanl a half to a cord of wood with 4 horses, and now 
they bring a cord ami a quarter with 2 horses. 

q. Will yon give some idea of how you lind it best to locate macadam on the 
width of a road—the middle or one sidof—A. Our custom is to put it about in the 
middle, and then we liavo a dirt track on either side. We find it is easier to main¬ 
tain 2 dirt tracks—1 on each side—than it is when wo have all on 1 side, because the 
disposition of the people is to stfck to the clay track after it becomes wet aud cut it 
up without going on the stone road. It is easier on the teams to drive on the clay. 

Q. What thickness of macadam do yon put down?—A. Wo try to get it about 1) 
inches. 

q. And how wide?—A. Twelve feet. 1 do not like the 12-foot width, because it is 
not wide enough to pass on, and it is just a waste of 25 per cent of the road, in my 
opinion. If you would add that to the length it would accomplish every purpose, 

Q. What do you think the width ought tube?—A. I would build it from i) to 10 
feet lor a single-track road; if wider than that 1 would make it 115 feet, so that 
wagons could pass. 

Q. Do you know what, in round numbers, is the cost of building an average road 
in the kind of country that your county is— hilly and rolling country—the approxi¬ 
mate average for 50 miles of road? If you are going to issue bonds you will have to 
find it out.—A, Mr. Spratt has figured it out at $2,WO per mile. 

Q. A graded road, macadamized, 12 feet wide ami 0 inches thick ?—A. Yes 

(J. Suppose yon would cut that macadam down to 9 feet wide, it would cost corre¬ 
spondingly less?—A. Twenty-live per cent less. 

Q. What materials do you use mostly?—A. Field stone hauled in by farmers and 
piled up at intervals along tin- road where they wish to locate it. 

Q. What are the farmers paid for the stone?—A. Forty cents per cubic yard. 

Q. Who measures it?—A. The county engineer. 

Q. Who piles it?—A. The farmers. 

q. lie gets his pile ready to be measured up aud gels the county engineer logo 
and measure it and give liim a certificate for his money ?—A. Yes. 

q. Do you get enough stone from the farmers?—A. Yes; there is very seldom any 
trouble In some neighborhoods there is sometimes a little trouble. 

Q. Yon then have to quarry it?—A. It lias to be quarried then, yes; but 1 have 
not known an instance in 5 years where it was necessary to quarry. 

Q. 1 understood you to say that in building embankments you arrange to build 
them in a way that you can got a ditch on the side, the same as through cuts or 
level ground?—A. Yes. 

Q. You find that necessary because the embankments wash down?—A. Thu rats 
accumulate the water and it. overflows. A big rain will tako out 15 or 20 loads of 
earth, and it will take 25 loads to replace the 20. 

Q. Have you ever planted anything on the embankments to keep them from going 
to pieces?—A. We.use, Bermuda grass on all embankments. 

q. Has it been successful ?—A. Very. Alter 2 or .'5 years a stream of water 2 or 
inches in depth and several feet wide can run down an embankment that has Bermuda 
grass well set and it will not wash out. 

Q. What is your provision for surface drainage?—A. Our rale is to get rid of tun 
water as fast us possible. We simply cut the ditch through in order to get rid ol it. 

q. Between the hedge and roadbed do you make a guttering?—A. No; a plain ditr i. 

Q. Is there any cleaning out in that at aft so as to assist drainagef—A. Wo build 
these ditches with the side sloping next to the road, and we use the road machine to 
clean it out always. That saves very much of the labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins ) Whom n county like this spends .$50,000 a year, is tin* 
improvement worth the money to the people in the county f—A. They think so. 

Q. Is it worth much more than the money?—A. J think it is, from the very ku' 
that lands bring better prices and it is easier to market products. . 

Q. Are many products marketed over these roads that were formerly not markctei 
at all, like milk and butter?—A Yea; I recollect one dairy as much as K miles ou . 

Q. Before they had the macadam roads, how far out could a dairyman * IVC . 11 
keep up a milk route in town ?—A. I have known the time when they wore just, a " * 
the edge of town. I had one dairyman tell me he could not afford to market his m » 
the roads were so bad. . . ... 

Q. How much more would the road building cost with free labor than wit ' 
vict labor, in your opiftionf—A. I think it would cost anywhere from 30 t° » I 

cent. * ... labor 

y. (Hy Mr. FaIkjCHIAk.) Do the con*ir,tH receive any compensation lor tuen 
at allf—A. None at all. 
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Q. What is tho a vei age rate of wages in that same section for free labor of the same 
classf—A. About 60 cents per day. 

Q. Is there not other comparison in your State with respect to oonvict labor 
besides this road labor?—A. Wo have tho penitentiary anil a State farm. We also 
lease the convicts to railway companies for construction work. 

Q. Is that leasing done through State oflieers or county ollicerst—A. It is done 
through State officers. One county may lease to another county prisouors to work 
on the road, i he judge can so order. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) And they do ilo it?—A. And do do it; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiujuhar.) In construction, then, your entire labor is convict with 
tho exception ot your foremen and bosses f—A. Yes. 

q. Do you think that your people would have adopted this good-road system if 
they hail had to pay tree labor at the rate of 00 cents a day ?-A. I think not I am 
confident they would not. 


Q. Do you think it would be possible to build the roads and maintain the taxes if 
you had to pay 60 centsf—A. I do not think they would have undertaken it. 

Q. So the fact is tlie reform in rospect to your mail building in your State has 
been brought around on account of convict labor and its cheapness?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the shortest term of any of the convicts employed on the roads?— 
A. They send them out there probably for the smallest line. They go there from the 
recorder’s court. If they fail to pay a fine, they are sent to the road to work it out. 

Q. How a long a time?—A. Fifteen days up. 

Q. So that you utilize all your couvicts?—A. We utilizo everything; yes, 

Q. Previous to the road-building era how were your convicts employed?_ 

A. Those of long term were sent to the peuitentiary and the very short-term prison¬ 
ers were kept in jail. 


Q. Kept at t he expense of the county ?—A. Yos. 

(/. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Do tho people pay this road tax more or less willingly as 
time goes on?—A. There is no complaint about, paying the road tax. 

Q. Would they in the beginning have paid what they now pay?—A. No. 

Q. And was there any complaint about what they did pay?—A. There was very 
great complaint about it. 

Q. That complaint has disappeared?—A. Yes. There were people in the town¬ 
ship— citizensof tho town—who lirst thought they would tiring suit. They objected 
to paying tho road tax; but they canvassed the matter and decided that they would 
try it for a year or two. They continue to pay it, and no suit has ever been brought. 
Mr. Tompkins pays a road tax in the town the same as I do in the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiar.) How many miles of road have you now improved?—A. 
About 90 miles of macadam road. MoBt of that is paralleled by dirt track, and some 
of it has dirt track on either side. 


Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Which you use in good weather?—A. It is used 8 months 
in the yoar. 


Q. (By Mr. Faiujuiiau.) What has been the entire cost of that. 90 miles?—A. I 
could not tell you. 

Q. You said about $2,81X1 a mile?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that probably would hold as an average over the whole 90 miles, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Spratt’s estimate?—A. Mr. Spratt figured that as the cost. 

Q. That would make $950,000?—A. Nm, far oif. I know' in our township we have 
spent $40,000 in the last 6 years. 

Q. Would tho people have considered voting bonds at all before this system was 
developed?—A. No. 

Q. And yet you say they are considering the expenditure of $200,000 on top of this 
$250,000 they have already expended?—A. Yes. 

Q. Besides this cost of construction, what lnui been spent in the township in repair¬ 
ing theso roads?—A. We havespent about $10,000 in the last (i years. We have done 
considerable widening of the earth roads. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who builds your bridges?—A. The wooden bridges are 
bnilt by the convicts. 

Q. The larger bridges?—A. The larger iron bridges aro built by contract. 

Q. Does the contract in such cases include abutments and approaches?—A. The 
abutments are generally built by tho convicts. 

Q. How many months in tho year can your force work on the roads?—A. About 
11 months. 


q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Wliat do the convicts do in tho other month?—A. That 
comes between times, and, in a way, they rest. We have probably 3 or 4 days or a 
week at a time that they are oif. This last wiuter I do not think they laid olf at all; 
there was work they could do all the time. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Would that obtain in the States whero they have a 
colder winter t—A. No; unlese yon are quarrying; they could work in the a names 
m cold weather. 

Q. (By Mr. Tomi-kins.) You could do all your quarrying in the hard weather?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon spoke of using field stone. Do you mean the ordi¬ 
nary bowlder?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the character of that stone?—A. Some of it is very fair and some of it 
is not. Wo have to guard against it, and reject the softer grades. 

Q. Is it granite, or cyanite, or Milestone?—A. The Milestone is the preferable, if we 
can get it. It is commonly known as “nigger head.” We use a good deni of quarts 
others to the contrary notwithstanding. Some people are very much surprised when 
I tell them we have some quartz roads standing up about as well as any others. [ 
was over those roads last week and they are stul wearing well. 

Q. Have you any trouble in getting crushers that will stand the crushing of vour 
field stone?—A. No. 

Q. What crusher do you use?—A. We have two, the Champion and tho Climax. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Whero are they built?—A. Tho Champion is built in Penn 
sylvania, and the Climax at Marathon, N. Y. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. ) How long will what is known as the jaw of the machine 
last in crushing stone?—A. That is owing a great deal to the quality of the stone 
Sometimes it will crush 4,000 to 0,000 cubic yards. 

<).. Have you any gravel beds?—A. No. 

Q. No creek gravel?— A. No. We have some beds of decomposed granite. 

Q. Then yon depend altogether on decomposed stone?—A. You may say we depend 
upon crushed stone. If you use plenty of water you always get bondiiig material 
enough. 

Q. How many convicts have you in your State?—A. I think there are some 1 ”00 
in the penitentiary. I could not tell you how many are employed on the road. ' 

Mr. Tompkins. This is a special kind of law, as I understand it. There are a 
mi in her of counties that have that same law in regard to working convicts—Anson 
Gaston, Forsyth, Gnilford, Cabarrus. 

Cj. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How do you secure your convicts by night?—A. They 
are secured by chain. There is a long rod that goes through the quarters, ami the 
chain is slipped over this rod. 

y. W on Id the character of camp that you describe lie sufficient protection in a rubier 
climate?—A. By the use of stoves, yes. Witli them you oould get any heal von 
wanted. 

y. (By Mr. Tompkins.) How many convicts are at work in a county?—A. About 
75 at each camp; that is about the average, 
y. How many ramps f—A. Two out of 15 is about the average, 
y. How many convicts go from your county to the peuitentiary at the discretion 
of the judge?—A. I suppose the number would probably average 4 a year, 
y. Those are for grave or very grave offenses?—A. Very grave offenses, 
y. The convicts are sent to work in the counties by the judges instead of seiuliug 
them to the penitentiary?—A. Yes. 

y. (By Mr. Kk.nneiiy.) Is there any belief that the judge gives longer sentences 
because of the use the county makes of the convicts than lie would if they were seal 
to the State penitentiary ?—A, No. 

y. (By Mr. 1'a) Does the county utilize the convicts in any other wav 
than in road making?—A. No. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do the white men and the colored men receive the same 
sentences for the same offenses ?—A. Yes. In the county of Gaston their convicts 
are about half and half. 

y. In the use of your steam roller in making your road do you roll moro than one 
time? Do you roll liefore you build tho surface or after?—A. We roll each layer 
separately. 

Q. How many layers do you put on?—A. Three layers. Wo roll the first layer, 
then go oyer it and fill up the depressions that may occur there until we gel a trim 
surface. Then we put on the stone and roll that until we get an even surface. 

y. 1 see in your paper you describe tho kind of stone you put on for the lirst 
course. Is the ordinary macadam preferable to what is knowu as the Telford sys¬ 
tem? —A. I rather think that it is, though 1 can’t say positively, because I have 
never seen what I consider a genuine Telford road. 

y. When you repair your roads wlmt preparation do you pnton before you pul®' 1 
the coat of stone?— A. The first work done in repairing is to till the holes and nil 
nits with l j-incli stone, fill this up, then probably put a little hit in, and thou the 
roller going over with spikes will crush thfct stone down and level it up. , , , 

y. How long are. those spikes?— A. They are about 3J to 4 inches. They roll 
to lj. 
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Q, This is a maohine especially made for the purpose?—A. Yes. The spike is 
about 4 Inches long, and at the point I suppose it is 1 inch or lj. It tapers. 

Q. Do you put tne spikes in and use the same machine for rolling ?— A. Yes. There 
are holes punched in tne rim of the larger roller; 52 spikes; 26 to each roller. They 
are ahont 18 inohes apart. 

Q. Then, after you go over with your spiko roller what do you do?—A. That we 
follow with the harrow. That loosens up everything and allows the road machine 
to level up all that is loose and get it in proper shape. 

Q. The road machine is a scraper?—A. Road scraper. 

Q. That makes the roadbed then perfectly level?—A. True. 

Q. Then, how much macadam do you apply for the roadbed, as a rule?—A. About 
4 inohes, we strive to get it. 

Q. What size stone is used in that?—A. That is lj inches. Then we put binding 
material upon that. 

Q. Then you roll it thoroughly again ?—A. Roll it thoroughly again, yes, as in the 
first instance. 

Q. When complete, what impression does an ordinary road wagon have passing 
over it?—A. It has none. 

q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) This largo roller is heavier and has more effect in packing 
the stone than the wagon would have in undoing the work?—A. Very much more. 
We have there a pressure of about from 500 to 700 pounds per lineal inch on the 
macadam, while on the ordinary wagon I suppose you would not have over 40. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any difference by reason of tiie width of the roller 
as compared with the tire of the wagon ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the narrow tire would cut into the road more than a wide roller, even if 
there is a difference in weight, would it not?—A. The difference is in the weight. 
If you had anything like the weight on a narrow tire you could force it in. 

Q. (By Mr. A. I.. Harris.) Is it possible, in your judgment, to make a good road 
without a roller?—A. No. . . 

Q. Is it economical to uiako a macadam road without a roller?—A. No; it is not. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is it possible to do it with a little roller?—A. I do not 
think it is. I have seen it attempted, and I do not think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If yon had $50,00(1 to apply upon a road, would it be 
advisable to purchase a roller so as to leave your road in a good condition when you 
were through f—A. Yes. We did not buy ft complete outfit. Wo bought a. roller 
and mounted a crusher, and wo used the roller for driving the crusher. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) The roller is a steam roller with a steam ongine on it!— 
A Yor 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is it satisfactory?—A. Wo have used it for 5 years, 
and it is satisfactory; hut if you have a good deal of road to build yon would have 
emplovmeut for the roller all the time. 

Q. lint if you are building a small quantity of road you could utilize the machine 
for the two purposes?—A. Yes. . . 

Q. Is the interest in good roads increasing in your State ?—A. 1 think so, judging 
from tho legislation. 

Q. Is it increasing among the farmers?—A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Are they now generally disposed to do a good, fair day s work when they have 
an opportunity of working’ upon a neighborhood road?—A. We have had some of 
them otter to come and help if we would do no and so, hut wo do not thiuk any o 
them want to do more than they have to do. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) l)o you work people that way any moref-A. No. 

Q. All people are employed and paid f-A. Yes; every man is required to work 2 
days in a township or pa.v'$l, and we collect. I suppose, about uO per tent of that. 

Q. You*do not get any work from the others?—A. Yes; w« do. . 

q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are any of your roads built by public contract?— 
A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) If these bonds should accrue, how would the roads be 
built—by contract?—A. 1 think a good deal would be done by contract; that is the 

** Q. (By Mr. FABQUnAR.) How many otlior counties have adopted this system? A. 

I think there are some 10 or 20 in the State. ..— inn 

Q. (By Mr, Tompkins.) How many counties are there in the State-over lut), are 

there not?—A. Somewhere about DO. T 

Q. Do you knowhow many counties have utilized convicts on tins work?—A. 1 

°q”°How many years sinoe Mecklenburg County started this road system?—A. It 

commenced some 12 years ago. ... .. ... _. , . 

Q. Was the agitation for good roads started in the city or m the country?-A. 
The first hill was introduced by 8. B. Aloxander. It became a law, but it was 
repealed by tho next legislature/ Then tho second legislature following reenacted 
another bill, introduced by Mr. Adry. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Each succeeding year this system has increased ?—A. 
For the last 8 years it has increased. It was at a standstill for qnite a number of 
years; there was very little done. 

Q. In the presentation of the question before your legislature, was the argument 
mostly that it was a saving to the State in the utilization of these convicts in the 
labor on the road, or was it on the ground that it was in the interest of a better com¬ 
mercial and industrial system to make hotter roads for the State? Which argument 
held ?—A. Well, 1 could not tell you that, because it is so far hack; lmt my recollec¬ 
tion is that it was urged that it would bo economy to the county to use the convicts 
in that way. 

Q. They had to keep the conyiots, and expected in that way to utilize them in 
building loads?—A. Instead of sending convicts to tko penitentiary, the county was 
taxed with all costs and got nothing l>aek, because any income from thorn went to 
the State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) As I understand, your Stato doesn't pay for the prose- 
outiou or conviction of the convict?—A. No; each county bears all court expenses. 

Q. (By Mr.T ompkins.) Then the motive was partly to get good roads ami partly 
to get something in return for these expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And good roads wore the best thoy could get?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKijiuiAR.) In the care of these convicts in your camp do yon have 
good police regulations?—A. A great many of the convicts are made “ trusties” in a 
very short while and chains are taken off. Of course they are not allowed to go 
away from the camp. Most any day you are in town you may see two or three wagons 
driven by some negro, without any chains or anything, who could pull up ami get 
out any time ho saw lit. 

Q. Is there any system of surveillance used over the men while at work other than 
that of the guard?—A., No. 

Q. Is your trusty allowed to go around anywhere at night without a guard?—A. 
He must stay in the quarters, hut lie is not chained in any way. 

Q. There is no Sunday labor?—A. None at all. 

(j. Do you have any Sunday sermons—anything of that kind?—A. I think so; us. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) Is thorc much disposition amongst this organization of 
convicts to get away and resist the guards?—A. Very little. 

Q. Are they much discontented because of the coniiiiemcnt. ? —A. They do out 
seem to be. That depends very largely upon the men in charge. If they gel a Wit 
that is kind there is no trouble, but when they have a man that they t an take 
liberties with they keep crowding him up. i only know of one ease whore they 
had an insurrection and made a break, and that has been 10 years ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Was there very much trouble about, quieting tliatt— A. 
No; I think they shot a couple of them, and maybe a couple of others got away. 
The others were put hack to work. 

(}. Did they change superintendents—anything of that sort?—A. I think not at 
that time. 

Q. Have thoy changed superintendents for inability to liandlo the men?—A. 1 
think they have—two or three times. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakophar. ) In the transfer of work of convicts from one comity to 
another, what is the rate of compensation to the county?—A. I think in some 
instanc es they pay probably half the cost, possibly all the cost of the trial It is 
owing to the length of time, a good deal, as to what they will pay. Sometimes it is 
a fixed charge; they pay so much for a year or a two years’ sentenco. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) The county that uses the convicts always pays all the 
expense of keeping ?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqrttAR.) What I desiro to know is ifthero is any compensation !— 
A. Of course the comity working the convict would have to pay the keep anyway, 
and the question would be what return is there for the comity flint rents the convict? 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) There is compensation, is there not?—A. In some eases I 
think there is. The comity lets the convict out and gets rid of the keep. 

Q. And for how long terms?—A. I do not know. It is some small coiiipousali"" 

I do not know how much. 

(Testimony closed ) 
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Washington, I). C., June 11,1001. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ELW00D MEAD, 

Expert in Charge of Irrigation Investigation », Department of Agriculture. 

The commission met sit 11.02 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 4 20 
p. in., Mr. Elwood Mead, irrigsition expert, Department of Agriculture, appeared’as 
a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakius.) You will please give your full name, post-office address, 
and your occupation.—A. Elwood Mead; I am irrigation expert in chsirge of the 
irrigation investigations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. What State arc you a native off—A. Horn ill Indiana. For the past 18 years I 
have livod in Colorado and Wyoming; for liio past 12 years, Wyoming. 

Q. How long have you made this subject of irrigation a study?—A. Eighteen 
years. 

Q. How long have you been with the Agricultural Department?—A. Three years. 

Q. Have you studied the subject of irrigation in connection with agriculture in 
the various States of the West, and I might say of the East also?—A. I have. 

Q. Have you a written statement that you desire to present to the commissionf— 
A. If you desire I will give an outline of my connection with irrigation. 1 went 
from Indiana to Colorado in 1882 to accept, a professorship in the State Agricultural 
College. Four years later I became the professor of irrigation engineering in thut 
college, being the lirst professor of this branch of engineering in this country. 
Between the time of going to Colorado and my acceptance of the last-named pro¬ 
fessorship, I was employed during two summer vacations by the .State engineer of 
Colorado to make official measurements of the capacities of the irrigation ditches of 
the State having adjudicated rights to water, t'olorado was tlm first of the arid 
States to assume public control over the diversion of water from streams. One of 
the lirst necessities of tho legislation providing for this control was a table showing 
the capacities of the different ditches in use, aud tho measurements made to ascer¬ 
tain these capacities were tho lirst of such measurements made. After 2 years of 
employment by tho State engineer during the summer months I became assistant 
State engineer, resigning from the college, blit returning to it when a school of 
irrigation was created there. In 1888 1 bbcamo territorial engineer of Wyoming and 
continued in that capacity until 1898. In 1897 I became connected with the irriga¬ 
tion investigations of the Department of Agriculture and for the past 3 years I havo 
been in charge of these investigations. 

Q. Have yon written a number of reports that have been issued by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department?—A. Since coining to tho Department I hove had charge of the 
bulletins issued by the Department with reference to irrigation, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a list; 


Publications of the Office of Experiment stations on irrigation. 

Bui. 58; Water Right son the Missouri River and its Tributaries. By ElwoodMead. 
Pp. 80. 

Bui. 60: Abstract of Laws for Acquiring Titles to Water from the Missouri River 
and its Tributaries, with tho Legal Forme in Use. Compiled by Elwood Mead. 
Pp.77. 

Bui. 70: Water-Right Problems of Bear River. By Clarence T. Johnston and Joseph 
A. Brockons. I’p. 40. 

Bui. 73; Irrigation in the Rocky Mountain States. By .1. L‘. Ulrich. Pp. 64. 

Bui, 81: The Use of Water in Irrigation in Wyoming and its Relation to the Owner¬ 
ship and Distribution of the Natural Supply. By B. C. Butlum. Pp. 56. 

Bui. 86; The Use of Water in Irrigation. Report of investigations made in 1889 
under the supervision of Elwood Mead, export in charge,aud C. T. Johnston, 
assistant Pp. 253. 

Bui. 87: Irrigation in New Jersey. By Edward B. Voorhees. Pp. 40. 

Bnl. 90: Irrigation in Hawaii. By Walter Maxwell. Pp. 48. 

Bui. 92: The Reservoir System of the Cache La Poudre Valley. By E. S. Nettleton. 

Pp. 48. 

Bui. 96: Irrigation Laws of the Northwest Territories of Canada and of Wyoming, 
with Discussion, by J. 8. Dennis, Fred Bond, and J. M. Wilson. 

Bui. 100: Irrigation Investigations in California, under direction of Elwood Mead, 
assisted by William E. Smythe, Marsden Manson, J. M. Wilson, Frank Soul<5, 
C. E. Oransky, James D. Schuyler, and Edward M. Boggs. 
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FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 

Bnl. 46: Irrigation in Humid Climates. By F. H. King. 

Bui. 116: Irrigation in Fruit Growing. By E. J. Wiokson. 

SEPARATE, 

Eise and Fntnru of Irrigation in the United States. By Elwood Mend. Yearbook 
of Department of Agriculture for 1899. Pp. 25. 

Now, if the commission desires I will take np and follow the general lines of the 
summary I sent you yesterday,.and I will tako up the questions that seem to me to 
bo fundamental. 

We are aooustomed to think and speak of irrigation in the United States as being 
of recent development. Nothing could be farther from the truth. In many parts 
of the Southwest, notably in northern Now Mexico and Arizona, there arc well- 
deliued remains of irrigation works which have outlived by many centuries the 
civilization to which they belonged. Near Las Cruces, N. Mex., is an irrigation 
ditch which has an unbroken record of over BOO years of service. The, Spanish set¬ 
tlers along the Rio Grande were irrigating their gardens 70 years before the Battle¬ 
ment at Jamestown. It is true, however, that irrigation by English-speaking peo¬ 
ple is only about 50 years old. For its beginnings we must go to Utah, where 
the little baud of Mormon emigrants was compelled to adopt it to save themselves 
from starvation, it was 20 years after the beginnings in Utah that irrigation came 
to ln> an important factor in the growth and settlement of Colorado and California. 
It is an interesting fact that the earlier attempts in these 2 States where irrigation 
has assumed the greatest importance were made at the same time. The discovery 
of gold in California created the overland trail and opened the great interior valleys 
of the arid WeBt to miners and stoek raisers. At the stage stations bordering on 
streams and in the vicinity of mining camps men without any knowledge or experi¬ 
ence built small, rude ditches anil turned water on the thirsty soil. In every 
instance work was begun without apparent consideration of future necessities, anil 
by men to whom the whole subject was strange and new. It is only by understand- 
ing this lack of direction and the haphazard methods which prevailed in the begin¬ 
nings of our age that we can understand the present situation. 

There are tew countries iu which irrigation is destined to assume greater impor¬ 
tance than in the United States. Throughout nearly all that portion of the country 
west of the one hundredth meridian successful agriculture is not possible without 
it, while each year secs an increase iu its use cast of that meridian. Leaving out 
of consideration Alaska and tho recently acquired insular possessions, in some of 
which irrigation is already an important factor, tho urea of the United States east 
of the one hundredth meridian is 1,618,890 square miles. West of that meridian there 
are 1,449,819 square miles. Taking this meridian as an approximate division of the 
humid and arid portions of the United States, they stand in a ratio of about 52 to 17. 
The humid portion is, however, somewhat larger than this. There is a narrow strip of 
well-watered territory along a part of thel’aeilie coast, and scattered throughout the 
arid region there are relatively small areas with a rainfall considerably above that of 
the snrroundingnobntry, and where crops can lie grown without irrigation. Making 
the one hundredth meridian tho eastern boundary of the arid region is also purely 
arbitrary. Tho decrease in moisture begins 500 miles east of the Kooky Mountains, 
and grudnally but irregularly increases as they are approached. Taking into con¬ 
sideration these minor modifications of tho rough division changes the percentage of 
bninid to arid land to a ratio of about 60 to 40. 

Within the limits of tho arid region it is hot too much to say that irrigation is tin) 
basis of civilized life, iu many of the arid States tho valne of the crops grown by 
irrigation exceeds tlie output of the initio or the proiits of the factory. Not only is 
this true, but the cheap and abundant food supply which irrigation has provided 
has made possible the operation of many mines and the development of important 
industries which would have been impossible if tho food supplies of their operatives 
had all to be shipped in from tho farms of the humid East. The influence widen 
irrigation has exerted in beautifying the landscapes of the watered areas of the aria 
West, in lessening the dust and discomfort, and rendering life more healthful and 
attractive, must not lie lost sight of. The oases of fruit and foliage and the marvel- 
ons beauty of the gardens and orchards of southern California liavo done as much to 
fill the transcontinental trains from the East with health and pleasure seekers as lias 
the healthful and enjoyable climnteof that region. Nor does this statement apply o' 
California anymore than to the business centers of the other arid States. The cities 
of Phoenix, Reno, Boise/. Salt Lake, and Denver are almost as much the creation <> 
irrigation as the farms and orchards which snrronnd them. , 

Irrigation in the United States diffess from irrigation in nearly all other irrigate 
countries iu one important particular. In Italy, France, Egypt, India, and even 
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Australia, many of the important irrigation works have been built by the Govern¬ 
ment and owned and protected as public works. In the United States, on the other 
hand, every canal-in operation and, with one or two exceptions, every reservoir used 
in irrigation is owned and protected as private works. Neither the several States 
nor the general Government have as yet entered into the work of ditch or reservoir 
building. Colorado has built 2 or 3 reservoirs with Stato funds and begun 1 canal, 
but outside of this, investments of $200,000,000 or more to provide water for the 
cultivated lands of the arid West have como from pri vate funds. Whatever has been 
done in the way of overcoming physical obstacles, the building of dams to control 
mountain torrents, the aqueducts which follow the precipitous sides of mountain 
oanyons, the thousands of smaller ditches, and the hundreds of important canals, 
together with the immense ontlay of money and toil required to put arid land in 
condition fortlio distribution of water, have all come astho result of the outlay and 
effort of individual companies and corporations. 

Owing to the fact that this development has been left to private enterprises, there 
has been a delay in the enactment of laws required to protect irrigation investments 
and to secure to the water user his proper share of the stream along which be lives. In 
countries whore canals are bnilt with public funds, adoqnato laws for governing the 

■ I /• - ___1.1—1. fill.. 4-1.—... ...inllf nlln.ilSoil 0,1,1 loU/litlfT OAll 


of ditches and tho reclaiming of laud being a private matter, public considerations 
have received but little attention in the location of works or in the enactment of 
laws to determine rights to streams. The amount of money which the individual 
company projecting irrigation works had was the controlling consideration in the 
location of canals and ditches. As a rule, tho places where ditches could be bnilt 
at the least cost were first selected. Where these favorable locations have been 
utilized, then larger and costlier works have been undertaken. And alter the 
natural flow of streams has been absorbed, there lias followed a natural construc¬ 
tion of reservoirs to store the Hoed waiors aud tho waters which run to waste dur- 
ing the season when water is not required in irrigation. In States having a favorable 
climate, like California, or people of exceptional enterprise, us in Colorado, or where 
there has been from tho first a large local demand for farm products, owing to the 
proximity of mines, irrigation lias developed more rapidly than in States where the 
demand for irrigated products or the price received for them has not been so Hivor- 
able. Utah has more cultivated laud than Montana, although the area susceptible 

of irrigation in Montana is many times that of Utah. ., 

It is probable that if canals had been built as public works the leading considera¬ 
tion would have been an abundance of water supply, but being private works flic 
leading consideration lias been the cheapness with which ditches could lie limit and 
the profit with which tho rights in these ditches could lie disposed of. Because ol 
this there are many streams in the West where the natural flow has already been 
fully utilized. The ditches and canals, which take water from the Arkansas hi' cr 
in Colorado aud Kansas, cover more land than tho stream can lie made to irrigate if 
every available reservoir site along the stream is improved, ami all the water which 
can be is utilized. The canals which divert the South Watte River in Colorado and 
Nebraska cover all the land which that, stream can be made to irrigate. On hundreds 
of streams in the various arid States and Territories the capacity of 
ditches already built is fully equal to the water supply. In some- cas*' ‘b® re 
more ditches than can be Idled, aud the people who depend on them suffer from 
drought ns severely os do the people who depend on ram. As a rule, all tlie land 
which can be cheaply irrigated is now either being irrigated < 


I or is owned by parties 


in can oe eneaiuy ungui-rw «« ..« - s 

intend to irrigate it, and the streams wbicu cun lie easily diverted will roqnne 
reservoirs to make a further extension of the cultivated an-a sate and pro«toWe, 
nevertheless, there is a great field for future development, the large liversi ofJho 
arid region like the Missouri, Big Hern, Snake, Hie Griiudo, Green, aud Sacramento 
are as yet almost imdiminished in (low. Tho reason for this is Hint t he Cost c>f v^orks 
to utilize them has been too great.. In many eases tins cost ni -L .. . 

he beyond the reach of private enterprise or beyond the hope ot anj prohtable rettira 
if undertaken os private enterprises, and this is one ot the reasons 
national aid is regarded as a necessity, or it not a necessity, as a wise public policy 

*°Wherever^irrigatfou^is necessary, lawB for the regulation and 
mns* be enacted if development is to bo peaceful and prosperous. I ‘ 8 " K * a8 ““ 
essary for the farmer to know wlm owns the water bo usein■ ii is lor him tc.know 
that he has title to the laud that lie cultivates. In the “ n ^ ”S>™ o 1 fthe United 
States tho character of titles to water has an especial importance, because of the 
scarcity of the supply. With very few exceptions, there is, 1 ". , ’ r . e .nraftimllv 
the river than theatre*™ will serve. Hence, whoever controls the stream 
controls the land on whioh it is used, because heean dictate what tonAdato. be made 
productive and what land mnst remain forever arid and almost worthless. 
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Now, if the commission desires I will take np and follow the general lines of the 
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of recent development. Nothing could be farther from the truth. In many parts 
of the Southwest, notably in northern Now Mexico and Arizona, there arc well- 
deliued remains of irrigation works which have outlived by many centuries the 
civilization to which they belonged. Near Las Cruces, N. Mex., is an irrigation 
ditch which has an unbroken record of over BOO years of service. The, Spanish set¬ 
tlers along the Rio Grande were irrigating their gardens 70 years before the Battle¬ 
ment at Jamestown. It is true, however, that irrigation by English-speaking peo¬ 
ple is only about 50 years old. For its beginnings we must go to Utah, where 
the little baud of Mormon emigrants was compelled to adopt it to save themselves 
from starvation, it was 20 years after the beginnings in Utah that irrigation came 
to ln> an important factor in the growth and settlement of Colorado and California. 
It is an interesting fact that the earlier attempts in these 2 States where irrigation 
has assumed the greatest importance were made at the same time. The discovery 
of gold in California created the overland trail and opened the great interior valleys 
of the arid WeBt to miners and stoek raisers. At the stage stations bordering on 
streams and in the vicinity of mining camps men without any knowledge or experi¬ 
ence built small, rude ditches anil turned water on the thirsty soil. In every 
instance work was begun without apparent consideration of future necessities, anil 
by men to whom the whole subject was strange and new. It is only by understand- 
ing this lack of direction and the haphazard methods which prevailed in the begin¬ 
nings of our age that we can understand the present situation. 

There are tew countries iu which irrigation is destined to assume greater impor¬ 
tance than in the United States. Throughout nearly all that portion of the country 
west of the one hundredth meridian successful agriculture is not possible without 
it, while each year secs an increase iu its use cast of that meridian. Leaving out 
of consideration Alaska and tho recently acquired insular possessions, in some of 
which irrigation is already an important factor, tho urea of the United States east 
of the one hundredth meridian is 1,618,890 square miles. West of that meridian there 
are 1,449,819 square miles. Taking this meridian as an approximate division of the 
humid and arid portions of the United States, they stand in a ratio of about 52 to 17. 
The humid portion is, however, somewhat larger than this. There is a narrow strip of 
well-watered territory along a part of thel’aeilie coast, and scattered throughout the 
arid region there are relatively small areas with a rainfall considerably above that of 
the snrroundingnobntry, and where crops can lie grown without irrigation. Making 
the one hundredth meridian tho eastern boundary of the arid region is also purely 
arbitrary. Tho decrease in moisture begins 500 miles east of the Kooky Mountains, 
and grudnally but irregularly increases as they are approached. Taking into con¬ 
sideration these minor modifications of tho rough division changes the percentage of 
bninid to arid land to a ratio of about 60 to 40. 

Within the limits of tho arid region it is hot too much to say that irrigation is tin) 
basis of civilized life, iu many of the arid States tho valne of the crops grown by 
irrigation exceeds tlie output of the initio or the proiits of the factory. Not only is 
this true, but the cheap and abundant food supply which irrigation has provided 
has made possible the operation of many mines and the development of important 
industries which would have been impossible if tho food supplies of their operatives 
had all to be shipped in from tho farms of the humid East. The influence widen 
irrigation has exerted in beautifying the landscapes of the watered areas of the aria 
West, in lessening the dust and discomfort, and rendering life more healthful and 
attractive, must not lie lost sight of. The oases of fruit and foliage and the marvel- 
ons beauty of the gardens and orchards of southern California liavo done as much to 
fill the transcontinental trains from the East with health and pleasure seekers as lias 
the healthful and enjoyable climnteof that region. Nor does this statement apply o' 
California anymore than to the business centers of the other arid States. The cities 
of Phoenix, Reno, Boise/. Salt Lake, and Denver are almost as much the creation <> 
irrigation as the farms and orchards which snrronnd them. , 

Irrigation in the United States diffess from irrigation in nearly all other irrigate 
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diverts it, the tendency is to favor the union of land and water. But on many 
streams corporations have built large and costly works in advance of settlement to 
supply lands they did not own and nover expected to own. Under such conditions 
the natural tendency bus been to favor a doctrine which would make the owners of 
the works the appropriators of the Ntream and to give them the greatest possible 
freedom in disposing of the water supply to users when the lauds below the canal 
wore brought under cultivation. 

Another troublesome problem in many of the Western Mates has grown out of the 
conflict between the rights of appropriators of water under State laws and the rightB 
of riparian proprietors, as recognized by State constitutions. In Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and in the Territories of Now Mexico and Arizona, 
riparian rights have been abrogated, but in California, Washington, Oregon, the 
two Dakotas, and Nebraska the constitution recognizes the common-law doctrine 
of riparian rights, which requires that streams must flow nmliuiiiushed in volume. 
Later on these States have passed laws which permit irrigators to appropriate and 
divert the entire supply until it is an open question which of these two conflicting 
policies is to prevail. It will hardly ho wise for cither the State or General Govern¬ 
ment to extend any considerable aid, while whatever is done by private enterprise 
will bo attended by so much hazard as to make development comparatively slow 
and uncurtain. 

For several years past none of the arid States lias had a more rapid growth than 
Nebraska. Many largo canals have been built, and a large acreage ot land in the 
western part of the State brought under cultivation. This was due in part to favor¬ 
ing natural conditions, but more largely to a very excellent law providing for the 
systematic record of water appropriators’ rigbls, and thei r legal recognition when tho 
water had been used. All this has been changed by a recent, decision of the supremo 
court, declaring the common-law doctrine of riparian rights to lie the law’ in that 
State. If this is true, then every diversion of water is illegal. No one knows wliat 
is to he tho result. Irrigators arc fearful and investors in canals grcally alarmed. 
There Booms to be reason for this feeling, as tho millers of Nebraska, some 50 in num¬ 
ber, at their meeting last week, i erfected an organization under which they are to 
institute lawsuits to enforce tho recent decision of tho supreme court, and close up 
the irrigation canals that arc depleting the streams. 

In Kansas tho statute law recognizes the iloctrino of riparian rights oast of tho 
ninety-seventh meridian, ami tiie doetrino of appropriation west of it. Ibis seems 
to lie* a sensible arrangement, although it sounds rather arbitrary to say that west 
of an imaginary line all tho water i.f a river may be used, while a few foot away to 
the east of it none may bo diverted. ..... „ ...... 

Next in importance to tho nature of a water right is the method by which it is 
established. To Colorado is entitled the credit of passing the first law on this sub¬ 
ject. It gives to each claimant of water thoright to inaugurate in court a procedure, 
nndor which all claimants to the sauio supply can ho compelled to come into court, 
and have the relative priorities and amounts adjudicated. After tins has been none 
tile Colorado law | rovides that the streams shall lie under public control, and tho 
State officer known as a water commissioner shall in times ot scarcity divide the 
water among the holders of these adjudicated rights. ... 

In many of tho States and Territories there is no orderly procedure for the settle¬ 
ments of the rights of all irrigators to a stream at one time. In these States when¬ 
ever tho ditches at the head of a stream rob tho ditches below, controversies are 
sure to arise. If the irrigators below are lawless or impulsive, raids to tear out tne 
dams and head gates above are likely to result Hut among law-abiding w 
nsors the only remedy is an appeal to the courts, which Btaml as the sole tribunal 
between injustice and violence. The objection to this court litigation is that. it ms 
exceedingly costly and apparently unending. A lawsuit of one ditch owi g l 
another lunv settle the issues between those two parties, hot it oaiMiot. b®^ 


uuvvuui tun v nutwe v**« wonvo " --- i ' , ,, j. t*. 

apply to the ditch owners and irrigators not made a party to the suit, ji 
happens, therefore, that litigation, instead of settling controversies, only 
create new issues, which, in turn, have to bo litigated. In one case in C 
“A” brought suit, against “ II," and was decreed to have the first right to the water 
of a stream, and “11” was enjoined from interfering with A s use o , , r !, er ‘ 


It too often 
serves to 
use in’Califomia 


of a stream, and “B” was enjoined ----- - , . 

“ B” then brought suit against “ 0,” and was declared to have 

“C,” and “ C "was enjoined from interfering with “ B s’ (mjoytnentoftbestreann 

Then there was trouble for “C.” He saw there were no superior rights to his, and 

ho made adequate preparation and gathered his witnesses anil all the 

could and brought suit against "A," while "A,” relying upon the fact thattherehad 

been two judgments in his favor already, put up a weak defense, . 

decreed to have a superior right to “A,” and “A” was enjoined irorn ‘"iff* TL u 

“C’h" use of the river, and ill parties were back at tho beginning again. , That Is 

not an isolated instance; on tho contrary, it is a typical instance o g 

over water. 


668 a- 67 
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It can scarcely be doubted that there should have been provided at the outset 
some orderly tribunal which would have managed and disposed of the water of 
streams, as the General Government has surveyed, oared for, and disposed of the 

f mblio lauds. If that had been done, records of claims and appropriations wonld 
lave been complete and accurate, and the danger which now threatens us of exces¬ 
sive and speculative appropriations wonld havo been averted without injury to any¬ 
one, aud with less cost in administration than lias been necessary to carry on the 
litigation in the courts. The experience of Wyoming with snch a tribunal has fully 
supported this conclusion. In Wyoming the waters of streams are publio property. 
This property is managed by speoial tribunal. Every intending user of water must 
secure from this tribunal a permit. Where all of the water of a stream is appropri¬ 
ated, permits are refnsed, because additional ditolies would not mean the cultivation 
of more land, while they might mean controversy with otlior ditches or lessening 
tho rightful water supply of prior appropriates. This law has been in force for 111 
years. Under it the rights of over 4,000 appropriators have been established with¬ 
out litigation or controversy, and these rights are recognized as having nearly the 
same stability as patents to public land. 

This is a brief and imperfect outline of the methods by which the streams used in 
irrigation have been appropriated and the rights to their waters established, but tlm 
term “ water right ” has also another meaning. Many of the appropriations to large 
ditches and canals carry volumes of water suftioiont to irrigato anywhere from luo 
to 500 farms. The owners of farms along these canals purchase from the holder of 
the appropriation what is also cnlled a water right. The limitations of tho water 
rightof the canal owner are lixed by law, while the limitations of the water right of 
the irrigator are fixed by tho terms of his contract with tho canal owner. As a rule, 
the two water rights have no resemblance to each other. The right of the canal 
owner gives him a coiitiiinims flow of tho volume appropriated, with the right to dis¬ 
pose of it to whomsoever he pleases, and with no restrictions us to tho means of diver¬ 
sion or place of use. The water-right cont ract under which irrigators usually obtain 
their supply only gives them a right to water during the irrigation season. This 
right is not to a continuous flow, but is to vary with the irrigators’ necessities. 
Instead of the place of diversion and uso being unrestricted, both are defined in the 
contract. If the commission desires it I will submit a number of blank wntcr-riclit 
contracts of the form used by ditch companies in disposing of water for irrigation, 
as they illustrate the conditions which govern the growing commerce in water. 

Q. (By Mr. I’lliu.irs.) Are there different contracts in different States?—A. Ye s; 
the irrigation investigation of the Department of Agriculture has about 500 of these 
contracts altogether. 

Q. All different kinds of contracts?—A. They are all contracts of different com¬ 
panies, but a majority >f them are essentially alike in their conditions. Out of this 
collection I will submit to you a half dozen or more. These contracts fix the condi¬ 
tions of the traffic in water, the conditions on which the users reccivo it, and its 
value. Decrees give the water to the canals, and the canals sell the water repre¬ 
sented by those decrees. Some of the contracts are of a dual nature; they provide 
a charge for the right to the water itself, and also a charge for the service ren¬ 
dered in the delivery of the water by the company. Some of them are of a character 
that contemplates the eventual transfer of the works and of the appropriation to the 
purchasers of these contracts. Now, I will givo some details regarding the prices »f 
water rights. I will submit as samples of water-right contracts, 3 from Colorado, 

1 from California, and 1 from New .Mexico.' 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) We would like some description at some point in your 
statement of the manner of constructing these ditches.—A. 1’ennit me to submit Mis 
map in Bulletin 92, showing the canals taking water from the 1’ondre River, in Colo¬ 
rado. It will be seen by examining this map that each of these ditolies receives water 
from the stream and in this way covers a considerable area of land between the canal 
and the river or between it anil the canal noxt below. This is made possible by tbe 
topography of tho country. Tbe map shows a canal system east of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. From the eastern base of this range for nearly 500 miles tbe country has a slope 
varying from 25 feet to the mile near the foothills to 4 or5 feet to the mile as it m ars 

the Missouri River. Denver bus an elevation of 5,250 foot above sea level. ... n* 

nearly 4,000 feet lower. The intervening country is so free from hills or broken and 
irregular slopes that it wonld be possihlo to build a canal to reach from one city t" 0j e 
other and to watcT the intervening country, if there was water enough to supply it- 
In a general way tho country slopes awny from the base of the mountains, ami cans 
can be bnilt to take water from the streams as they flow away from tbe liuumb’ 11 ' 
and distribute by gravity over all of the country suited to irrigation. Heat hive , 
in Utah, for a mile belsw the head of the Boar River Canal, has a fall of l'- 11 , 

The canal In that distance has a foil of 4 feet. Hence the bed of the canal is 

1 The contracts referred to are on Hie with tho commMon. Two typical contracts arc set mil >" 
full at the end o( Mr. Mead's testimony as exhibits. 
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feet above the stream at the end of that distance, a sufficient elevation to permit of 
the watering of the plateau, embracing nearly 100,000 acres of land. The river 
shown in the map (the Poudre) has a fall of 25 feet to the mile, the canals shown 
have each a fall of about 2 feet to the mile, so that for each mile of canal through 
which the water passes there is a gain of 20 feet or more in elevation above the river. 
In using the water it is turned from these canals and ditches on the lower side and 
distributed by gravity over the fields below. The methods of distribution vary with 
different crops and in different sections of the country. Where crops are cultivated 
water is run down furrows. Furrow irrigation is now the method generally employed 
in the irrigation of orchards. Small grain, native and cultivated hay are usually 
irrigated by flooding, which means that the water is spread over the entire surface. 

The map of the canals taking water from the Poudre shows by the different colors 
the area irrigated by each. The first of the larger ditches to bo built has its irri¬ 
gated area indicated by diagonal lines; the next is on the opposite side of tho river. 
These two arc the Greeley Colony canals, and they wore built at the lower end of the 
stream because there were fewer obstacles there. Later the canals farther up the 
stream were built, and as they took more and more water from the stream they les¬ 
sened the supply which ran down to the, older ditches below. 

In all of the West except southern California irrigation ditches and canals are 
unlined. Tho soil over which the water passes is expected to retain it in its chan¬ 
nel ; but there are cases where it fails to do this and the losses from seepage and per. 
eolation are excessive, Where canals cross strata of coarse gravel, or where there 
are gypsum deposits, the losses from this cause are very great. In one instance the 
measurements of tho irrigation investigation of the Agricultural Department showed 
a loss in a canal of 75 per cent of its entire supply in a distance of Jess than a mile. 
Tho following, taken from the report of these investigations for 1891), shows the 
extent and character of tlieso losses over a widely distributed area: 

“In practice the losses in canals from percolation, leakage of llumcs, evaporation, 
etc., aro an important factor in fixing the average duty of water from a river or an 
extensive canal system. To determine this average duty the volume should be 
measured at the head gate, and the acres it irrigates is the duty which canal mana¬ 
gers have to consider in determining the area their works will irrigate. This duty 
is much lower than that obtained by measurements made on laterals or at tho mar¬ 
gins of the fields where used, the influence of tho losses between the head gate aud 
the heads of laterals being greater than has usually been supposed. Where canals 
cross gravel beds or gypsum deposits the results closely resemble trying to carry 
water in a sieve. Tho following table gives the number of acre-feet used in tho irri¬ 
gation of an aero of land where the measurements were made at tho canal hoad gates, 
aud include the loss from seepage and evaporation: 

Duty of water when losses in main canals are included. 


Name of canal. 


Pecos Canal, New Mexico. 

Mesa Canal, Arizona. 

Butler Ditch, Utah. 

Brown and Sanford Ditch, Utah 

Upper Canal, Utah. 

Amity Canal, Colorado. 

Rust Lateral, Idaho. 

Average 


Acre-feet. 


6.61 

3.81 

6.24 

5.32 

6.30 

4.92 

5.06 


5.47 


“A comparison of the duties iu the above table with those obtained when the 
water was measured where usod will show that more than twice as many acre-feet 
were required whore the water was measured at the head gate as where measured at 
the place of use; or, in other words, the losses in the canals from seepage and evap¬ 
oration amount to more than one-half the entire supply. This is in accord with 
many of tho measurements made on irrigation canals in India. Among those recorded 
in Buckley’s Irrigation Works in India is one which shows that the irrigation of 
wheat under the Jamda Canal, in Bombay, required 5.(i acre-feet of water for each 
acre irrigated where the water was measured at the head of the canal, but where 
tho water was measured at the place of use it required, in two experiments, only 2.1 
acro-feet and 1.4 acre-feet to irrigate an acre, the loss in the canal being more than 
50 per cent. On the Hathmati Canal, in the same country, tho loss from the seepage 
ana evaporation was 50 per cent. These losses iu transit are much heavier than is 
the rule on the older oanals of India, and aro doubtless more general than they will 
he in this country when the banks of canals are older and when they are operated 
with greater regard for economy. 
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“The report of Mr. Reed (p. 109) shows that 47.7 per cent of the water turned in 
at the head of the Pecos Canal reached the consumers, while 52.3 per cent was lost 
through seepage and evaporation. The causes of this loss are explained to he the 
checking of tho velocity in the canal by dams in order to throw water on ground 
too high to bo irrigated without this, certain defects in construction, and the nature 
of the soil in which the canal is built. Tho canal has a bank on one side only. 
This has produced stagnant lakes and pools on the upper side wherever tile canal 
crosses ravines or where the ground on the upper sido is so low that the water over¬ 
flows it when the canal is filled. Mr. Reed’s report also shows the variation in rate 
of seepage duo to the character of the soil, three-fourtlis of tile water entering one 
section of tho canal 1 mile long being lost. To his summary of the causes of the 
groat loss of water there may be added the fact that the water used in this oannl is 
taken from the reservoirs. Its temperature is already above that of most mountain 
streams, which facilitates alike its rapid filtration and evaporation. It is perfectly 
clear, owing to the fact that allot' the sediment carriod by the river is deposited 
in the reservoirs. This canal affords an illustration of a lower duty on a particular 
farm, measuring tho water at its margin, than the average under the main canal, 
measuring tho water near the head gates. Mr. Reed points out tho causes lor this, 
and shows that it does not illustrate the necessities of irrigation, but the possi¬ 
bilities of waste under encouraging conditions. 

, “The water taken into the Mesa Canal during tho4 years that measurements have 
been made has varied from enough to cover land to a depth of 5.9 feet in 1396 to fi x 
feet in 1899. A measurement was mado in 1X99 of the water used on a farm where 
the land had not before been irrigated and where more than the average amount of 
water was rec|uircd. Owing to the fact that rotation was practiced on the lateral 
leading to this farm, it is impossible to determine the exact <|ua.iit it\ lost ill passing 
through it, but the Water delivered at its head for this farmer would have covered 
the laud to a depth of only 2.8 feet. Tho difference between the average depth 
under the main canal and tin- depth of wator used on this farm was just 1 foot, or a 
ditfereuee in <|iiantity of 1 acre foot per acre irrigated. Mr. Code estimates that 
this difference would have been much larger if the loss in transit through the lat¬ 
eral had been determined. As it is, this shows a loss of over 25 per cent. 

“The construction of tho Cage Canal is such as to make losses through seepage 
practically nothing, owing to theeaual being cemented. Tho loss from evaporation 
is also small, because the canal is deep and narrow and has throughout its length 
a uniform cross section, with no pools of still wateron tho upper side. As compared 
to losses varying from 25 to 75 per cent shown in other canals, tho loss of only b per 
cent in thiB canal has great significance. The water turned into tho head would 
have served to cover tho land irrigated to a depth of 2.21 feet, while the mean depth 
for the water delivered to irrigators' laterals was 2.11 feet, a loss of only 0.13 of an 
acre-foot per acre irrigated. Canals can only be cemented on earth, ns is done in 
California, in localities where frosts in winter are not severe. There are other reme¬ 
dial measures which can be employed in oilier sections which will, no doubt, he 
largely adopted when the extent of the loss from this source is more generally real¬ 
ized. Dumping clay into tho canal and causing it to be distributed by agitating the 
water has been tijied with good results on some Nebraska ditches. 

“The report of the careful and interesting investigations of Professor Fortier at 
the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station shows that in the Middle Creek Canal 
nearly 22 per cent of the total flow was lost in seepage in tho first I miles, while the 

P robable loss in the entire canal was 35 per cent. The conclusions of 1’rolesser 
orticr aro in accord with those of other observers as to both the evils resulting 
from this loss and the methods by which it may be reduced. 

“The water taken into Logan and Richmond Canal would cover the entire, area it 
irrigates to a depth of 3.59 feet. Tho water actually used on the CronpuM. farm 
would have covered it to a depth of only 2.1! feet, the difference between the aver¬ 
age duty under the canal anil the measured duty on one farm under it being nearly 
1 acre-foot of water for each acre irrigated, or a difference of about 28 per rent. 
It is 1 relieved that this can be fairly taken as the loss resulting from the seepage am 
evaporation in carriage. . 

“The water entering the head gate of tho Amity Canal iu Colorado would > 1! * 
served to cover all the land Irrigated to a depth of 4.92 feet. The water deny' 1 
from the Biles lateral would have covered tho land under that lateral to a dep 
only 1.82 feet. Tlio difference between the average duty under the canal a" 1 
special duty under one lateral is 63 per cent. This scorns to indicate that mine ^ 
one-half of the water taken from the river disappears before it reaches the I 111 . 
use. An examination of tho map of tbo Amity Canal (PI. XI «I, p. 1IK» will sh" ^ 
reason for this excessive loss. The canal is a large, long one and much ot the ii : ' 
season was only partly filled. More than one-half of tho time the water 
through it was spread ontin a broad.Ahiii shoot, which rednceil its velocity a 
abundant opportunity for the continmms sunshine to raise the tempersn 
increase in temperature facilitated both its disappearance in tho air ami 
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report shows that the season of 1899 was unusually 
or than usual. 

canal No. 2 at Wheatland, Wyo., to have covered 
f 2.53 feet, while only enough water was delivered 
. tl to cover the two fields on which the water used 

in irrigation was measured to a depth respectively of 0.7 and 1.55 feet, the apparent 
loss in the canal being ono-lialf the water entering it. In this case this high rate of 
loss is what might havo been expected. The canal is long. It traverses a steep hill¬ 
side slopo for 2 miles, in which distance the loss under tlio lower bank is exces¬ 
sive. In many places the bottom is gravel, through which water escapes freely 
“In order to more carefully study the variations in these lossos, arrangements 
were made early last season by Prank C. Kelsey, city engineer of Salt Lake City 
Utah, to measure the seepage loss from tlio Jordan and Salt Lake Canal from the 
Jordan River. This canal is 29 miles long, with a bottom width of 20 feet. It origi¬ 
nally had a grade of 2 feet per mile, but when measured was in bad condition, with 
a flow of 30 cubic feet per second at the head. The loss in 29 miles was 45 per cent. 

“'the losses from seepage in now canals are excessive. For the past 0 months 500 
inches of water havo been flowing in at tho head of a 10-mile lateral bnlltat Billings 
Mont, in 1899, but ns yet not a drop has reached the lower end. i in a canal built ill 
Salt River Valley, Wyoming, there was a loss in 1890 of 1(1 cubic feet per second in 
a distance of 100 feet, whicli continued for several weeks with no apparent prospeet 
of the loss diminishing. This was about one-third of tho canal's flow. Tho canal 
was then abandoned. Tho canals which take water from the North Platte River are 
all subject to oxeessive losses when first built, because of the sandy soil through 
which they must pass In high water, however, this river is heavily charged witli 
a white clay, duo to the erosion of its banks. When this is deposited on the sides 
and bottom of ditches it forms a coating only leas impervious than cement, and 
after a few weeks’ operation during high water seepage losses always show great 
diminution. 

“Mr. Code reports that the water of Salt River, Arizona, contains a cementing 
material which in time renders its hunks almost water-tight so long as they remain 
undisturbed. This Inis not heretofore been possible on the Mesa Canal, because it 
has been undergoing constant repairs and improvements.'' 

Q. (By Mr. A. ],. IIaurik.) Does that seepage come to the surface below on gronnd 
that may be used for crops?—A. Yes. The loss of water by seepage is not only a 
serious problem with canal owners, but frequently becomes the cause of grave injury 
to the farming lauds below. Tho water which escapes through the. bottom of the 
canal follows tho path of least resistance, and this sometimes takes it into the chan¬ 
nel of the rivor or causes the appearance of springs in ravines which before were dry, 
or it may load it to reappear in the fields below, ofteu converting them into marshes 
and swamps. Instances aro not infrequent whore thousands of acres of land have 
for a time been rendered valueless from this cause. The saturation of the subsoil 
and the gradual rise of fho water level nearly always attend irrigation. The first 
wells dug in the San Joaquin Valley in California were (if) to 70 feet, deep. Since 
then fho water has risen in many of these wells to within 4 or 5 feet of the surface. 

Where soepago is not excessive it furnishes an inexpensive method of irrigation; 
where it is it may cause a double injury. It prevents the growth of crops because 
of too much water and renders tho soil unproductive through the accumulation of 
alkali which it causes. Water passing from canals through the subsoil dissolves the 
soluble salts which all Wostorn lands contain in greater or less measure, and the 
subsequent evaporation of this alkali-impregnated water so increases tho percentage 
of alkali in the lower lands as to prevent the growth of crops. This evil is not, 
howevpr, destined to be a permanent one, and, like the excessive moisture, can be 
remedied by drainage. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijiiuar.) In Colorado and Wyoming is the general characteristic 
of your streams seepage or are they on solid ground and solid bottom?—A. In both 
of those two States, as a rule, tho losses are not excessive in canals. There are 
exceptions, of course, but in both eastern Colorado and eastern Wyoming the soil 
is of a character to hold water pretty well, although in the older districts in Colo¬ 
rado there is a considerable area of land in the low bottoms along the streams that 
has become supersaturated both with water and alkali. This is not altogether dne 
to losses from ditches. Probably the greater part comes from putting too mnch 
water bn the fields. It is rather a drainage from the area irrigated. 

Q. The characteristics of the Arkansas from its source north of Leadville to its 
reaching the Mississippi has usually been characterized as a river of seepage. Any¬ 
where along tho banks by diggiug n few feet down you reach a well. Is it not a faot 
that that river itself, in its whole course, a good part-of it, is really below tho sur¬ 
face ?—A. All of the rivers that flow out ou the plains sink into the sand of their 
bed. I did nut take your question as applying to the rivers, hut rather to the ditches, 
Q. The point was this, that many of the foothill streams east of the mountains— 


tion through the soil. Mr Berry’s 
windy, making evaporation great 
“Enough water was taken into 
all the land irrigated to a depth o 
through the J lateral of that cam 
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would not the seepage be generally supposed to amonnt to a great deal or do much 
harm, but when you come to a river like the Arkuiisau, with a large body of water 
passing over plains with very little fall, the water itself is drawn out and dis¬ 
tributed a good deal in the banks and surrounding low ground!—A. That is true of 
all the streams flowing from tho Rocky Mountains ont on the plains. It is a eharae- 
teristlo of tho Rio Grande, of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and the North Platte. 
The North Platte has been mousurod 100 miles west of the Wyoming border ami 
found to carry 400 onbie feet per second, while a few miles east of tho Nebraska and 
Wyoming border it was entirely dry. The entire 400 cubic feet per second had sunk 
into the sand. 

Q. Have you anything to say about the filling up of those canals with silt and 
other substances that aro quito expensive in caualingf—A. Tho canals taken out of 
the lower portion of those streams running out on the plains are more or less 
troubled by the moving sands in the bottom of the stream that tend to fill them up • 
and all canals that are taken out of rivers that carry considerable quantities of mud 
in high waters have to be cleaned out every year. The deposits of mud can be 
handled ns a rule without any excessive expense, but in streams like the North ami 
South Platte and the lower part of the Arkansas the sand question is quite trou¬ 
blesome; and on tho lower part of the Rio Grande tho question of mud becomes an 
important factor. The red rise in tho Rio Grande occurs when there are torrential 
rains along certain portions of the river where there is a red soil, and enormous vol¬ 
umes of mud are washed down in tho river; samples of the stream taken at that 
time have shown as high as 17 per cent of solid matter. All tho ditches have to be 
closed during the time of the red rise because they would immediately fill up. 

At Las Cruces, N. Mex., is one of the oldest ditches, if not the oldest ditch, in the 
United States. That ditch was formerly a channel cut below tho surface of the 
ground. Now it is raised f or 5 feet above tho surface of the ground. As the umd 
which was carried into the ditch was cleaned out each year it was thrown on tho 
banks; and when tho banks became so high as to bo troublesome they simply let tho 
mud till up a foot or so in tile bottom. In time the ditch got above the stream, and 
they had to move tho beud farther upstream. In the period of operation of that 
canal tho head has been moved upstream 8 or 4 miles from the original local ion. 
Not only that, but since the time the irrigation began tho level of the soil on which 
the water and mud has been spread has been raised from a few inches to 8 feet — 
higher, of course, nearer tho ditch, and becoming thinner and thinner as you recede 
from it. The Rio Grando at El Paso has filled up its channel from this cause until 
the river itself is higher than some of the streets of either El Paso or Juarez. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakris. ) Has there been any conflict between irrigatorsou account 
of priority of rights!—A. In recent years litigation and controversy over the divi¬ 
sion of water lias been alike a conspicuous and injurious feature of our irrigated 
agriculture, it has been due to twoeauses. The first is tho lack of any plan for the 
establishment of rights to a stream, or public protection of those rights. When I he 
men along the lower end of a stream hcb its waters shrink and their crops burning 
up for tbo lack of water they realize that it is due, not to the absence of t he snow in 
the mountains, but to the fact that later ditches above them nre robbing them of their 
jnst share. Before tho farmers will permit the loss of their year's labor from this 
cause they will resort to almost any expedient to obtain what they believe belongs 
to them, and so they organize raids to tear out the dams above er go into court lo 
obtain legal redress. The remedy for this is to have water divided under public con¬ 
trol. In the 4 .States where this has been done irrigators are far more contented 
and controversies far less numorous and injurious thau where no such control has 
been exercised. The second reason for controversies has grown out of the mistakes 
made in the adjudication of rights to streams, in tho study of tho water-right 
problems of California recently completed there were claims for 88,630,932 inches 
from a stream which can not bo relied upon to furnish 10,000 Indies. On another 
stream which carries in tho irrigation season less than 200 cubio feet of water per 
second there were claims amounting in the aggregate to 147,600 cubic feet per sec¬ 
ond. On another river whose greatest measured flow is less than 60,000 cubic feet 
per second there are claims amounting in the aggregate to 461,791 cubic feet per sec¬ 
ond in addition to six separate claims of the entire supply. 

The situation in California is the situation in nearly every other arid State or Ter¬ 
ritory. Before the value of water was appreciated titles to its use or control in 
amonnts far beyond the present or any possible future need of appropriating were 
repeatedly established, and the question whether these excess rights are now to ho 
corrected or to be recognized as vested rights is one of the grave issues confronting 
irrigators, lawmakers, and courts in every Western State. , 

In 1884 and 1885, while acting as assistant State engineer of Colorado, I measured 
the ditches of northern Colorado on tho streams which had been previously adimti- 
eated. My report of these laeaanrementa called attention to tho discrepancy between 
the decreed appropriations and the actual currying capacity of those ditobes »" 
canals in the following terms; 
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" So great tbi8 , in » ome instances that the result of the gauging,, and the decreed 
capacity seemed to hare no connection with each other. Ditches were met with 
having decreed capacities of two, three, and even five times the volume thev were 
capable of carrying, ever have carried, or will probably ever need. Other Lch™ 
in the same district have decrees which fairly represent their actual needs It needs 
no argument to show the worse than nsolessness of these decrees as a guide t" the 
water commissioner in the performance of his duties ” b 

When these decrees were rendered the majority of appropriators believed that 
ir *!£ at, °" ", ero | lnil ted to the lands already irrigated, and that, so long as 
used there, the actual volume state,1 in the decree cut very little figure. Ilcnce 
there was little solicitude on the part of late appropriators us*to any danger aristeg 

V n,ie ;' tl,0 , term .? °f decree, each apprepriator is ent£ 
tied to a definite volume of water, described in cubic feet per second and to a con¬ 
tinuous flow of tins volume throughout the yea.. 

Recent decisions have recognized the right of the holders of these decreed appro. 
pnationB to sell tho entire volume granted. As a result, the owners of earlier pri. 


Month . Apr//. \~May. 


Juty. ( August. 1 Sept. 


279 

1012 

17/4 

675 

239 

115 

4354 

3521 

29/9 

3958 

4394 

4518 

SI 

S3 

50 

70 

93 

98 


| Total volume appropriated 4632. Ji 
Total number or Appropriate!* 104. 


iatad 4431.59 aee.-ft. 


I Mean monthly discharge. 


Relation between the mean monthly discharge of the Pondre River and the appropriations therefrom. 


orities are enlarging their ditches and extending thorn to other lands, or, where this is 
not possible, are attempting to dispose of the surplus to other users. Every attempt 
to do this, however, is contested. The trnth is that irrigators have, in practice, 
hcen building up a system of one theory of water rights while the courts have ren¬ 
dered a number of decisions based on another theory. Wo have now reached a point 
where one of the two mnst give way. If the doctrine laid down in these decisions 
it oarried to its logical conclusion it will transfer the ownership of a majority of the 
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streams of northern Colorado to a few early appropriate™, and compel a large pro¬ 
portion of tho actual nsors of water to purchase from snoh appropriators tho water 
they have heretofore had for nothing. That this is not an extreme statement is 
shown by tho accompanying diagram, which exhibits tho relation between the 
mean monthly discharge and the decreed appropriations of the Poudro River. 

Tho last examination of the focords showed there were 104 appropriators from this 
river, the aggregate of these rights being 4,632 second-feet, each right being torn 
continuous discharge of tho volume decreed; yet in August of 1801 the stream car¬ 
ried only 162 cubio feet per second; in August, 181)2, 141 second-foet, and the stream 
has frequently fallen daring the irrigation season to below 100 second feet. If the 
holders of theso lights had lived up to their opportunities during the InBt half of 
their irrigation season, fully one-half of the actual users of water would have had 
to buy from the holders of these excess rights every gallon of water used after the 
middle of August. That they have not been compelled to do this is due to the fact 
that irrigation practice in that State is superior to irrigation law. 

The appreciation of tho dangers which this situation creates is not confined to 
farmers alone. In a different brieffrom tile one before referred to it is thus forcibly 
stated by Judge Elliott: 

“Excess priority decrees are a crying evil in this .State. From every quarter tho 
demand for their correction is strong and loud. Such crying demand can not be 
silenced by declaring that tho meaning and effect of such decrees can never lie 
inquired into, construed, or corrected after 4 years. 

"In many cases such decrees are so uncertain, so ambiguous, so inequitable, so 
unjust, and their continuance is such a hardship that litigated cases will be continu¬ 
ally pressed upon the attention of tho courts until such controversies are heard and 
settled, nod settled light. Litigation in a freo country eau never end while wrongs 
are nnrighted.” 1 

Tho settlement of this issue is not of local importance. It concerns the .State and 
nation as much as the individual irrigator. The individual irrigator needs to know 
who owns the water ho uses, if State or national aid is to be extended, it needs to 
be known who owns the water which public funds render available. 

Before either public or privato development proceeds much further there is need 
of some more general agreement regarding tho nature of a water light than now pre¬ 
vails, as well as somo more effective means of disposing of streams than has yet been 
provided. For several years Canada has been dealing with this problem and has 
finally reached a definite result. Tho fact that, their conditions are similar to ours 
makes the general principles which underlie the Canadian irrigation code worthy of 
our study. These principles aro given below:-' 

“(1) That the water in all streams, lakes, ponds, springs, or other sources is the 
property of tho Crown. 

“(2) That this water maybe obtained by companies or individuals for certain 
described uses upon compliance with the provisions of the law. 

“(3) That the uses for which water may le so acquired aro ‘domestic,’‘irriga¬ 
tion,’ and ‘other’ purposes, domestic purposes boiug limited to household ami sani¬ 
tary purposes, the watering of stock, and operation of railways ami factories by 
steam, but not the sale or barter of water for such purposes. 

“(4) That the company or individual acquiring water for irrigation or other pur¬ 
poses shall be given a clear and indisputable title to such water. 

“(5) That holders of water rights shall have the protection and assistance of 
permanent Government officials in the exercise of such rights. 

“(6) That disputes or complaints regarding the diversion or use of water shall he 
referred to and settled by the officials of the Government department charged witii 
the administration of the act, and that decisions so given shall bo final and without 
appeal.” 

It is interesting to compare theso principles of tho Canadian law with those under¬ 
lying tho Wyoming irrigation code,Wyoming having gone farther than any of the 
other arid Commonwealths in direction of public control of streams. These follow: 

“ First. That water is not subject to private ownership, but is the property of the 
State. 

“ Second. That the board of control is the trustee for the administering of a great 
public trust in the interests of the people of the State. 

“ Third. That all rights to divert water from tho streams must be based on benefi¬ 
cial use, and that the right terminates when the use ceases. 

"Fourth. That the volume diverted shall in allcases beliinitod to the least amount 
actually necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of tho diversion. 

“ Fifth. That under no circumstances shall the water diverted for irrigation exceed 
1 cubic foot per second for each 70 acres of land actually irrigated. 


1 Bui. W, Office of Experiment Stations, P. S. Department ol Agriculture, pp. 80-32. 
■Bui. S(i, Office of Experiment Statloinr, t\ S. JKqutrtimmt of Agriculture, p. 12. 
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“Sixth. That the right to the use of the puhlio waters attaches only to the use for 
which the right was originally obtained. 

“Seventh. That the right of diversion for irrigation attaohes to the land reclaimed 
and none other; that the transfer of tho land carries with i t the right, and that apart 
from the land the right can not be transferred. 

“Eighth. That when a ditch waters land not tho property of the ditch owner the 
right attaches to the land on which tho water is used and not to the ditch. The 
owner of the lands irrigated makes the proof of appropriation and the certificate is 
iBsned to him. No certificate of appropriation can be issued to a ditch owner for the 
watering of lands not his own. The ditch owner is a common carrier and is subject 
to regulation os such. 

“Ninth. That when proper diligonco has been exercised in the construction of 
works and in applying the water to the purpose for which it is diverted the priority 
is fixed by tho date of beginning tho survey. When diligence is lacking, the priority 
dates from the time of use.” 1 J 

Q. (By Mr. FaiujUIIAr.) Does tho State control tho reservoirs?—A. Except for 2 
or 3 reservoirs in Colorado, all the reserv oirs there aro in the West are private prop¬ 
erty, and their owners exercise the same control over them I hat they do over ditches. 
Irrigation from reservoirs has not yet, however, assumed much importance as com¬ 
pared to irrigation from eanalswbich takewaterdireetly from tho streams. So long 
as there is water running in a river which can lie diverted tiiere is no need of reser¬ 
voirs, since storage is only an added expenso to the direct diversion from streams. 
On every river, therefore, reservoirs receive little attention until tho natural flow 
has been utilized; that is, oil rivers having a perennial flow. On tho I’ondre Uiver 
in Colorado, however, the natural How has been exhausted and an extensive system 
of private reservoirs have been built to supplement it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenski>y .) How far is Greeley from tile head of the stream that feeds 
their canal?—A. About 12a miles from the head; about 10 miles below the head of 
the upper ditch. 

Q. Are there lands adjacent to that river all the way to the iiead, us well os the 
Greeley Colony lands?—A. Only to wliero the stream leaves the mountains, about 40 
miles above. 

Q. Plenty of water for all?—A. No; there is plenty of water early in tho season, 
but they have had to resort to storage to secure enough for the later part of the 
soason. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is there a possibility for storage so as to economize the 
water at dry seasons?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the effect, if any, of storage on prior rights?— A. That is a troublesome 
question to answer. 

We will take tip the question of storago in connection with this matter. Bulletin 
92 deals with the subject of storage on tho l’oudro Kiver. It is the stream where 
storage has been carried further, probably, than any other in tho whole Pocky Moun¬ 
tain drainage area. The diagram of the rnn-olf of that river in tho different months 
of the irrigation period for n largo number of years shows that distribution of water 
during tho season is far from uniform. The highest water occurs in May, and from 
the middlo of May to the middle of June nearly half of the entire year's discharge 
rims away. The needs of irrigators in this valley are not in accord with this varia¬ 
tion in discharge. They are now growing crops winch require more water in July, 
August, and September titan the stream will supply, and this has made it necessary 
for them to build reservoirs to hold back the surplus flow of t lie early smmncrmonths 
until it is needed. They have done this by utilizing natural depressions which lie 
outside of tho channel of the stream, which are filled by the highor canals and turned 
into th« lower ones. The development of this reservoir system has given rise to a 
very interesting system of exchanges between the canals, described in this bulletin, 
and hence need not he referred to here. Where reservoirs aro located outside of the 
channel of streams t hero is no question of public policy involved in their construction 
and operation as private works, and os irrigation extends thero will ho more and more 
private capital invested in sitoh reservoirs, because theso investments are proving 
exceedingly profitable, lint where reservoirs are located in the channel of rnnning 
streams, and especially in the mountains on tho headwaters of these stroams, there 
is a question of publip policy as to whether or nut they should bo built as public 
works, even if private cnpital is willing to undertake their construction. The water 
from reservoirs so located has to he turned into the natural channel of the stream and 
carried down with the natural flow to the valleys where it is to bo used. If there 
is no puhlio control of streams, irrigators will not discriminate between the natural 
flow and the stored supply. They will raise their head gates and tako whatever 
comes in. Unless there Is some means for the public regulation of head gates, those 
having no right to the stored supply will often times have a better opportunity for 


> Bui. 96, Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, pp. 49 and 60. 
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aecnriny it than its legitimate owner*. If public regulation is attempted, certain 
perplexing questions are sure to arise. If tbore are no restrictions on the price that 
(be owner of tho reservoir charges for his water, those injured by public control will 
be certain to urge that the taxpayer's money is being expended for the benefit of an 
oppressive monopoly. If the Itjw which protects tho reservoir owner also regulates 
the eharge which he may mako for water, there will still bo controversies as to 
whether the rate is reasonable. If, however, these reservoirs at the heads of streams 
are built and operated as public works, and the water they impound used to make 
more seoure the supply of the appropriators of the natural flow, just as bridges are 
built to facilitate the safe and comfortable travel of people of different communities 
all these troublesome questions will be avoided. There can be no question, how¬ 
ever, that the construction of reservoirs on tho heads of streams makes necessary 
ono of two things, either public ownership of the supply or public protection in tho 
delivery of water stored in private reservoirs. J.ast year I had an interesting expe¬ 
rience in observing tho emptying of a reservoir builtas a private enterprise on one 
of the tributaries of the Weaver River in Utah. The owners of this reservoir irrigate 
their lands from a ditch which diverts the stream many miles bolow. Between the 
outlet of their reservoir and the head gate of their canal wero 11 other ditches all 
willing to share in tho stored supply. There is no public control of streams in 
Utah, and the manager of the resorvoir was greatly disturbed to know how ho was 
to get the stored water past the head gates on the 11 ditches and down to the head 
of his own canal. In reply to his inquiry of mo as to how 1 would accomplish it, I 
asked him how he had gone about it the year before. At first he was reluctant to 
tell, but finally said that ho turned down enough water to wash out all the inter¬ 
vening dams, thus leaving a clear passageway. Before tho dams could he repaired 
the reservoir had been emptied. He realized that this year the samo expedient 
could not be employed. Fortunately, a temporary compromise was effected, which 
answered for the season, but the samo issue must he met next year, and them will 
be no enduring peace or stability until tho whole matter is regulated by law. 

There is no question bnt that tho subject of reservoirs will in tho next few years 
assume a much greater importance than it has in the past, bocauso on many streams 
it is the only means by which the an a now irrigated can bo extended. Wo can nut 
determine too soon, therefore, whether we arc to continue to permit their construc¬ 
tion as private works or to build those on the head of streams as public works. I 
believe reservoirs located away from tho channel of streams can bo safely left to 
private enterprise. I believe those built to supplement the natural flow of streams 
and to meet the needs of a number of ditches or canals should be public works. 
Whether they should be State or national work depends on whether or not tno 
present policy of having all rights to water regulated by State laws is to be con¬ 
tinued. If it is, these reservoirs Bliould ho Stato work and owned and operated as a 
part of the State system. 

. Q. Should that matter be determined at an early datef—A. It ought to he, in order 
that both Stato uud national laws shall be in accord with the policy adopted. Any 
uncertainty regarding future legislation is also likely to interfere with the building 
of ditches and the reclamation of now land by individuals or corporations. The 
success of irrigation depends so largely ou the wisdom or weakness of the water 
laws in force, that if any changes are to be made tho sooner they are made the 
better. 

Q. Is there any reason why the Stato could not take hold of tho whole subject of 
irrigation within the State and thereby protect the private landowners 1—A. Thera 
is not. On the contrary, the fact that tho subject is of paramount importance iu 
each one of the arid States, that tho people who have made tho beginning under¬ 
stand local conditions and necessities, makes it possible for the States to bring to 
the solution of the problems of irrigation a higher intelligence and more direct 
interest than can he secured in any other way. That they have not succeeded in 
the past has been dne in part to a tack of appreciation of tho necessity for legisla¬ 
tion and to a disagreement regarding the principles which should govern the owner¬ 
ship of water. The States are entirely capable, in my judgment, of regulating and 
protecting all interests connected with this subject; bnt they are not capable, under 
present conditions, of securing the full utilization of their resources. As I Iwive 
before stated, on some of the larger rivers it will cost more to irrigate laud than 
private capital can afford to expend. Tho bnilding of reservbirs as public works to 
provide for the larger utilization of rivers does not appeal to private investors, in 
both cases, however, there is an argument in favor of tho expenditure of 
fnnds which does not appeal to the private investor. Tho pnblic reaps benefits iram 
the construction of irrigation works which private capital oan not share. If 
to land now worthless 9 high value, and largely inoreases tho taxable resources 1 
the States and the productive wealth of the whole country. If the and > 1,11 
were in a position to build canals and reservoirs, thero are many instances whom 
wonld bo wise public policy for thefti to do so; but, unfortunately, they hick^ 
resources to undertake this. They aro young ard sparsely populated, tho expei 
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of maintaining local government aro heavy, and all of this has to be paid for bv 
taxes levied on only a, small fraction of the land within the borders of each of these 
States. The table which follows shows how largo a percentage of the area of each 
of these States is still public land. It contributes nothing in tho way of taxes to 
the local government and can not bo used as a basis of credit to borrow money for 
its improvement. J 


Table showing total area of each of the arid ami scmiarid. Stales, the arm of public land 
Mill remaining undisposed of, ami the area set apart for Indian reservations. 


Arizona. 

California 

Colorado. 

Idaho. 

Kansas. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Mexico.. 
North Dakota. 

Oregon. 

South Dakota. 

Utah. 

Washington .. 
Wyoming. 

Total ... 


Total area. 

Undisposed 
of and 
unreserved. 

Indian reser¬ 
vations 
(estimated). 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

72,87li, H00 

50,280,980 

15,150,757 

101,209,120 

12,407,512 

400,39C 

GO, M0,100 

39,050,247 

None. 

53,0-19,920 

43,286,091 

953,655 

52,031.010 

1,196,900 

28,279 

91,119,040 

07.903,057 

9,500,700 

49,619,8-10 

9,798,088 

74,592 

70,834,560 

01,277,500 

954,135 

7\ 619,680 

50,541,170 

1,667,485 

45,362,500 

18,725,239 

3,701,724 

61,970,320 

31,377,907 

1,300,225 

19,051,200 

11,930,809 

8,991,791 

54,353,920 

42,907,151 

2,039,040 

45,107,300 

11,125,8*3 

2,333,574 

02,641,920 

•18,358,169 

1,810,000 

959,213,110 

528,958,030 

48,912,353 


State or Territory. 


It has been suggested, and a number of bills have been introduced in Congress 
embodying the iaea, that the States be given tho proceeds of the sales of public lands 
within their borders as a fund with which to construct important public Legation 
work. The following table shows how much the .States would have realized from 
this during the year 1900: 


Table showing receipts from the sale of public land in the arid States and Territories for 
1900, (ess cost of local land offices. 


State or Territory. 

Amount. 

832,000 

120,000 

172,000 
126,000 

State or Territory. 

Amount. 



8314,000 

284,000 

150.000 

67,000 

182,000 

166,000 






Utah. 




72,000 

7,000 

38,000 




2.107,000 





These revenues represent sales of land. They can bo largely increased if some 
system is devised for collecting a revonue, by rentals or otherwise, from tho public 
grazing lands. It must be borne in mind that only a small fraction, probably not 
more than 10 per cent, of all tho lands of the arid region can be irrigated, while of the 
arid land still remaining public the irrigable percentage is much smaller, certainly 
not over 5 per cent and probably not over 2 per cent. The reason ior this is that 
Jandseasiiy irrigated have passed into private hands. The public lands along many 
rivers require more water than the streams contaiu. Of the remainder of the public 
lands more than 400,0$),000 acres are grazing lands, valuable for pasturage purposes 
alone. Sooner or later it will be necessary for tho Government to exercise some sort 
of management or control over these lands in order to prevent neighborhood contro¬ 
versies and preserve the native grasses from being destroyed from overstocking the 
range. If in connection with this a leasing system could be devised which would 
unite the grazing and Irrigable lands in such a way that each irrigator could have 
a right to lease a small area of the contiguous pasture land a large income from 
rentals would be secured and both the irrigable and grazing interests put on a more 
secure footing than now. In order to show tho possibilities of these rentals the fol- 
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lowing table has been prepared to show the income some of the arid States receive 
from the small areas they lease: 

Summary showing results of leasing State and Territorial lands in some of the arid States 

and Territories. 


State or Territory. 

Total area 
of State or 
Territorial 
lands un¬ 
disposed of. 

Acreage 
under least) 
at close of 
last fiscal 
year or 
biennium. 

Total 

rents 

received. 

Average 
rental 
per ucn*. 


Acres. 

3,689,938 

Acres. 
1,251,770 
32,271.98 
995,912 
1,879,113 
106,531 
1,969,915 

$103,121 

$0,082 


23,060 

112,407 

(«) 

6,300 

80,841 





2,483,372 j 


Utah. 









a Total receipts for biennium ending Nov. 30, 1000 , for interest, rentals, lsmus, etc., were $782,975.65. 


A few of the States have received aid in the way of laud grants. Colorado was 
given 500,000 acres of land to provide a fund for making public improvements. 
Some of this money lias been spent on irrigation works. 

Q. What is the name of that grant?—A. Public improvement fund. Reservoirs 
and ditches are not the only public improvements for which this fund could be 
expended. Roads and bridges belong to the list, and the greater part of the fund 
has been expended in their construction. Utah was given 500,000 acres of land to 
provide a reservoir fund, but that was a recent donation, and 1 do not think that 
any of the lands have been sold. There are other means, however, for promoting 
the growth of irrigation besides the appropriation of money. The present land 
laws were framed for the humid region. They do not meet the requirements of the 
arid region. The benefits which can come from their modification have been illus¬ 
trated in the passage of what is popularly known as the Carey Act, which gave to 
each .State the power to control 1,000,000 acres of land during its reclamation. It 
has resulted in the irrigation in Wyoming of about 100,000 acres of land, which 
would never have-been reclaimed under the public-land act. The projects inaugu¬ 
rated under this act iu Idaho embrace in the aggregate about 400,000 acres. In both 
of these States the conditions of irrigators are rendered superior to the average 
result where land is reclaimed under the homestead or desert-land acts. To acquire 
land under this act in either of these States there must he actual settlement and 
cultivation. No one can acquire more than 100 acres, bur. attached to that 100 acres 
is a water right and a share in the canal which supplies the water under it. 

Q. Let me ask this question: If a stream is interstate is there dangor of eonllict 
of authority betweeu the States as to the rights of water?—A. Yes; such conflicts 
have already arisen and they are likely to arise in the future, although the impor¬ 
tance of this question is not nearly so great as securing a proper division of water 
between users inside of a State, the lack of any law to determine how the waters 
of an interstate stream shall he divided is only one instance of a number of tin! 
uncertainties which now exist regarding the limits of State and Federal jurisdiction 
over the control of rivers. There is in addition the conflicting rights of irrigation 
and navigation, which in California apply to rivers wholly within the State's bor¬ 
ders. Here the Government looks after the rights of navigation and the State alter 
the interests of the irrigator. The relative rights of navigation and irrigation have 
been raised in litigation over the waters of the Rio Grande, and the decision of tlw 
United States Supreme Court indicated so strong a tendency toward maintaining 
the interests of navigation as to give rise to considerable apprehension iu ni:u»y 
parts of the West. The conditions along the Missouri servo to show why this is 
true. This river drains a large part of the country oast of the Rocky Mountains, 
and, with its tributaries, is the main dependence of Montana, the Dakotas, W yoinmbj 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas for the water nsed in irrigation. If it slmui^ 
become necessary to dose the head gates to prevent steamboats from r,1 J ua,, r j 
aground it would pnt an end to all hone of any considerable increase in the 
now cultivated. I believe, however, that this is a theoretical rather than a P r , arI 
question, since, owing to the fact that the tendency of irrigation is to equalize • • 
discharge of streams, reducing the floods and raising the low-water discliarg > 
extension on the headwaters of the Missouri will be a help to steamboats ,nst *\ 
an injury. It has been found that ditches along the lower end of a stream j ^ 
formerly were tenable to secure any Crater in July now have an ample supp.’ 
season through, because of the increased flow from seepage and percolating 
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Q. I believe you have not said anything yet in regard to the cost of irrigation and 
its value, have you! I do not want to anticipate.—A. No. The first ditches built 
always are the oheapest. Men go along streams and find a place where they can 
take out little ditches in the favorable bends, and such ditches cost but little more 
than later laterals from main canals. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you gone over tho manner of making the ditchf— 

A. Yes. So that from a great many of tho earlier ditches water was taken out and 
spread over the lands for anywhere from $2 to © an acre. A groat deal of land was 
irrigated and ditches were built for prices not to exceed that. When you come to 
building large ditches you have the expense for tho lateral and also the expense for 
the main canal, and tbero tho expense runs all tho way from $5 to $15 an acre. Wo 
have about reached the point where tho cost is above that, becauso we are now 
dealing with the large rivers that require costly head gates and where tho fall is 
less than where tho first small ditches were built. While the streams that were first 
used had a fall to the mile ranging from 5 to 50 feet, we now have to deal with such 
streams as the Missouri, which has a fall of from 2 to 10 feet to the mile, and the 
Big Horn, with a fall during a large part of its course of about 4 feet to tho mile. 
There you have to build a much larger canal to get onto the table-land bordering the 
river, or you have to build a costly dam in the river to raise the water up at the outset, 
and the larger projects which remain to be built will require a much larger outlay. 
The estimates on a good many of these canals range anywhere from $7 to $20 an acre 
for water, and that is a higher price than can lie paid, because there has to be added 
to the cost of tho water the cost of tho settler's equipment, including tho expense of 
his house, his tools, liis stock, and of putting his land into condition for cultivation. 
The surface of the land has to be smoothed off so that the water can be made to flow 
over it, and in many cases where there is sagebrush on the land it has to be removed; 
so that the expense of putting the laud in condition for distribution of water is fre¬ 
quently almost as much as the land is worth. And in many places where there is 
an abundance of land it is not being developed, because it would cost as much to 
develop it as it would to buy an improved farm in the older States in the Mississippi 
Valley. There is no inducement for immigration under such conditions. 

Now, the value of irrigated land is governed by nearness to local markets, by the 
climate, which governs the kinds of products grown, and by the distance and cost 
of railway transportation to the great markets of the world. In southern California 
and around Phoenix, Ariz., where you can raise citrous fruits and other high-priced 
products, irrigated land reaches a valuo as great as is found nnywliero in this coun¬ 
try, or perhaps in tho world. There lauds having no improvements except the 
orange orchards planted on thoiu have sold as high as $t,800 a n acre, perhaps higher. 

I have seen lands that sold for that price in southern California, and water has a 
corresponding value. Water rentals reach to figures that would he impossible else- 
wherein the irrigated sections. I know of instances where water rents for $J o an inch 
a vear, and where rights to it reach as high as $1,000 an inch. Now, xvhen you come 
to the northern part of the arid region, the portion that competes with the agricul¬ 
tural districts east of the Rocky Mountains, there you get into districts having 
cheaper water supplies and cheaper lands. , , . ,, 

Throughout its greater part the arid region will always be largely devoted to the 
raising of live stock and to gardens to supply the mines and the manufacturing and 
commercial centers of the region. After you have satisfied yonr local market the 
only demand for your produce is lor furnishing the winters food supply ‘or live 
stock, and aside from those two outlets thore is no basis lor any large ev ' ; !’I lu1 ™ ' 
The live-stock industry is largely based on the use as a grazing 
remaining public lands and the private lands that have passed out of the hands of 
the Goyernme.it or the railroads. Formerly it was the ^“ti e to r ciiU eand 
sheep loose on these grazing lands and let them go from youth to ol age w tbout 
ever having any care or shelter during either winter or summer. r 

subsistence off tho open range. But that is now giving way to ** ,e 
ing in winter. This is not voluntary; it lias been forced, ^ “i^^' fnrtbe 
the publio and private grazing lauds 1 ms made it. impossible to depend on then fur the 
winter’s food supply, and yon have to provide forU from other somees 1 Wore 
you have to depend on the irrigated lands. Those lands, to be av a’lehavctobe 
distributed throughout the range country, because when the 1 .^! 

winter you oau not supply stock 50 or 100 miles irom a railroad, 0 e y 
unlimited supply of feed at the railroad. It is impossible to transpior* it. You must 
store itwhere it is needed, and the needs of the live-stock bnsln«j » 1 
the great incentives to irrigation, and furnish one of ‘’"l'iw ^uerafw- 

erops, principally native hay and altalfa. 1 hose are the two leu gg P 

U0 Q °(B\^Mr A^HKis.) Would it he possible to raise wheat and corn at a profit 

wiTh the Wgh price fbr'wator rights f—A . 1 do not think cor., can ever b = a 
general crop under irrigation. It is grown in res neted ureas aa a part ofOe 
tom of rotation, hut there is a considerable portion of the arid land where the 
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nights ure too cold for it. In fact, it is n characteristic of the arid region that the 
nights are too cold to make it a corn-growing region. Besides, alfalta is a better 
stock food, and you could not grow oorn at a profit it’ you had to ship it out. The 
same thing is true of wheat, unless there shall lie a market which can be reached 
hy water, and without excessive-railroad charges, there will never be any large devel¬ 
opment of the wheat-growing industry in the irrigated regions. Yon can not grow 
it and ship it out. The great hulk of the wheat grown now is consumed at home, 
and in a good many of the arid States enough is not raised to supply the home 
demand—not nearly onough. Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho are all importers of 
flour. They are also considerable importers of oats. Thoy have not readied the 
point where they supply the homo demand, and it is true of nearly all those States 
that the development of miuiug the precious and useful metals and the resulting 
growth of the homo demand for the local food supply is now going on faster than 
the extension of irrigation. Furthermore, when we have done all we can there will 
not be 10 per cent of the territory west of the one hundredth meridian and east of 
the rainy districts on the Pacific coast that can ever ho brought under cultivation. 
Either there is not the water or it is not available. Wo can never make use of but 
a small fraction of (he Columbia, it is certain we can never utilize all of the Colo¬ 
rado, and it is doubtful if wo can ever completely use the Missouri. 

Q, (By Mr. Pitchman'.) Have you gone into tho question of artosian wollsi— A, 
Yes; I know something about artesian wolls. 

(). Would it be true if the land were irrigated, as you propose, that, a given 
quantity of stock could be raised on a less area of land?—A. Oh, yes; I think so. 

Q. And would not the limited amount of land as suggested hy you be compen¬ 
sated by that fact?—A. Oh, yes; only you would have a great many more people. 
As it is now a groat many men interested in the stock business will occupy fill ,000 or 
100,<K)0 acres of land with liockB and herds. This plan I have suggested would 
make smaller (locks and herds and larger farms. 

Q. (By Mr. A. I,. Harris.) Would the lease system bo better than the absolute 
title?—A. The only objection to the disposal of the public laud by absolute title 
would he that there may he some of the land so disposed of for grazing purposes 
which is irrigable. 1 should say that the better plan for the present as a tentative 
measure would be the lease system; perhaps not ultimately but simply as an alterna¬ 
tive or a temporary measure. 

Q. How long would you have the lease?—A. Not for more than 5 years, anil I 
would have every tract of land loaseil remain subject to entry midor the public land 
laws and have the man who leased it take it with that condition. I would in t. 


restrict the operation of acquiring title under the present land laws at all, Cut 
would leave those open oven on leased lands. It is my judgment that men would 
lease land and take those conditions; that is, mon who leased land would know 
whether or not a homestead or a desert land filing can he made on it, and if they 
select land that is irrigable and subject, to cultivation thoy take their chances. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRquhau.) These remarks that you make are predicated on the fact 
that you do not interfere with laud already disposed of under the public land 
laws?—A. Entirely. 

Q. You can not dispose of them or subdivide them?- A. No. You sec there are 
between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 acres of public grazing lands. My plan relates 
entirely to that laud. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris, ) Tho earlier, then, some steps are taken in the direeiien 
of a general plan the better?—A. 1 think so. 

Q. There has been a survey of a portion of this arid country by the, Federal 
emment, has there not?—A. Nearly all the country is now subdivided by the general 
surveys. I think that a leasing system eon hi bo inaugurated, so far as that is con¬ 
cerned, without any additional survey. If you leave the lands subject to entry just 
as they are now there is no need of discriminating as to whether the hinds are 
agricultural or pasture; they are open to entry just tho same after they are leased 
as before they are leased. If you are going t,o make the lease absolute, so that " lieu 
a man leased land for u years you could not file on it, then you would want to have an 
economic survey, and know absolutely what were irrigable and what were pasture 
lands; bnt if you do not make it absolute, and yon make it simply conditional am 
leave it to tho man who leases, then if he does not want to lie interfered with, to g 
outside of the irrigable territory himself, then it would not make any dinerenee. 

6 . What has been the objection heretofore to the Federal Government adopu g 
some plan of irrigation?—A. I do not think there has been any objection, o>icc| 
that in the East there has been a feeling that any large development of agricim • 
lands there would interfere with the prosperity of farmers lu the East; tnat •• 
bean one objection outside of tho irrigated territory. And there has been a quc»,, 
as to whether or not this was a matter which the General Government conld ta '■ 
band without transcending the limits «/ the Constitution. That relates 
ever, to appropriations of monoy for work. There can bo considerable legi ■ j 
without an appropriation of money that will very materially promote suco 
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development and which can properly precede appropriations of money or the deter¬ 
mination of how money is to be appropriated. In the West there lias been, and will 
be nntil this matter is settled, considerable discussion about the best moans of 
extending Government aid, growing out of tho sensitiveness of pcoplo who have 
rights to any disturbance of those rights. Communities havo built up their systems 
under local laws and customs and have become wedded to them and they do not 
want them interfered with. On the other hand, there is in the West another ele¬ 
ment in favor of turning this whole matter over to tho National Government and 
having the National Government have a complete system of laws and administra¬ 
tion: but to do that wilt necessitate a revolution of existing systems. 

Q. (ByMr. Farquiiab.) It seems to be a question, does it not, of artificial develop¬ 
ment through irrigation under tho expenditure of tho National Government and the 
natural development of the settlement of tho country through tho present land laws 
of the country!—A. No, not that. 

Q. Well, how is it?—A. It is a question between stimulated development under 
national aid or natural development, not under present land laws, but under laws 
framed to meet tho conditions of the Wostern region. 

Q. Whether under State control or national control as far as tho land is eonccmod t— 


Now there is going to come a time, and that time is here new, when there will 
have to be an expenditure of public funds in order to secure certain kinds of devel¬ 
opment. Thero are rivors, like tho Missouri, from which 1 do not believe it will ever 
nav within our lifetime to take the water, because it will cost so much that tlm land 
will not pay lor it. Irrigated land and tlm value of irrigation improvements is 
measured by the value of lands in the Mississippi Valley or tho value of irrigated 
lands under cheaper works, and you can go only just so far with private enterprise. 
Now, there are projects that would pay as a public work, perhaps, because m bring¬ 
ing land that is now worthless into a condition of productivity yon create homes; 
you create taxable values that tho public gets the benefit from, but that the private 
investor does not share in, and there is the argument in iavor of State or national 
aid to certain classes of important works. 

(Recess taken until the following day.) 

0. (By Mr. A. L. Harris. 1 hast evening when we took a recess you were about 
to take up the consideration of the Bear Itiver country.—A. It the members of 
the commission will take Bulletin No. 70 and the map at the iront [see next page], 
it will serve to illustrate the nature ol some ol the interstate complications. 
Bear River rises in Utah; the stream Hows across the northern boundary of Utah 
into Wyoming. There is a section of it about 50 miles long in \\ joining, then 

it crosses back on tho western border ol that state, luto Utah again. j" 

a section of 25 or 20 miles in Utah, and it crosses back into \\ yoming, and then 
it leaves Wyoming and enters Idaho, and finally returns to the State, o;1 its source, 
Utah This winding cuts that stream into five (liIterant sections, and there are 
ditches taken out of the stream along its entire course, an l yet each*?"“?* 
seotions is absolutely independent of the other. I ake the tw ■ sections m the State 
ofWyomfng. The people nave complied will, all the requirements of the Statolaw. 

there is no use to attempt to enforce priorities on the “ tie 

Wyoming in favor of earlier rights on the lower sect on inW? 0 ”’ M 

water were not taken out above it would siniplj go i ' ■ exactly the same 

ators would take it without any reference to j °>' J » There is an important 

thing is true in reference to the improvement ot 

storage baein that the irrigators on the.lower c.dot Hoy v.sr 

could have avoided all those complications M l j/ won ui have thrown the 

where a very slight eliange of State bonndanes. Wing ^‘[['f^^X’o open, 

111 thB or by state or 

D t°Youffi a edToinako some reference tlm Cali.brma map Havre yon that at 

hand!—A. That was simply to illustrate. We have in'gation 

have gone over the point*. I may, perhaps, in speaking of the extent or in fcauou 
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and the restricted areas that arc irrigated and will be irrigated, call attention to 
one of the California maps here that shows the relative area irrigated in the leading 
irrigation State of the country with the unirrigated and uncultivated portions. 
The purple areas there are the areas that are irrigated. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Appears to be a very small portion!—A. Very. That is 
true of every State if you compare the total. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis.) Now, you will please take up the humid parts of tho 
United States.—A. Wo have in this country been considering irrigation as a sec¬ 
tional matter, and it nevor will have the importance in tho East that it has in the 
West. But there is every reason to beliove that irrigation is to be largely omployed 
throughout the humid portion of the United States in the growing of high-priced 
and special products. Tho work done in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
jersey shows that in the growing of small fruits irrigat ion is exceedingly profitable, 
and in market gardening it is now being largely utilized. Tho cranberry growers 
of Wisconsin and the fanners in the sandy pine lands of the Northwestaro beginning 
to utilize irrigation as a means of getting crops started, of getting a sod established 
on those sandy lands; and there seems reason to believe that there will be quite 
extensive stretches of territory scattered through tho humid districts where irriga¬ 
tion will be very largely employed. The market gardeners around our large eities 
in.tho East and the tobacco growers of Connecticut are using irrigation to some 
extent in the growing of fancy varieties; and in the South irrigation seems certain 
to have a very large usefulness. In tho past 5 years more land has been brought 
under irrigation in southern Louisiana and southern Texas than in any single State 
of tho the ariil region within that period, and there has been more money invested. 
Not only that, but in its engineering features irrigation in theso States is entirely dis¬ 
tinct from that of the irrigation of the arid regions. Now, in the arid regions water 
is conducted by gravity. You have a rapid fall away from the mountains which 
carries tho water through the canals and away from the streams. But in tho South 
the streams have, little or no fall. They are simply reservoirs with the water in 
them practically stationary. You have to pump water up into canals, and then it 
(lows very slowly, because the country has so littlo fall. So canals are built there 
that arc simply banked reservoirs. Instead of a channel cut below the surface of 
tho ground, 2 banks are built, sometimes 200 feet apart. Now, the canal is the 
land between those two banks. Tho banks could just us well lie 400 feet apart. 

The width of tho canal has nothing whatever to do with the cost, these long 
lines of embankment will be built and the water pumped up from the river into tlio 
canal. Now, turning water out at different points causes the current; it is the 
inclination of the water surface rather than the inclination of the land. Now, in 
order to reach a higher territory, they establish at convenient points other pumping 
stations, and raise tho water up to a higher level. Hns method ^ lrngatum has 
been extended nil til now tile country embraced is about, 200 miles in length and about 
50 miles wide. It is not all irrigated now, bnt that is the total area in which lrn- 

8 The”i'irst C eanals were taken out of the sluggish streams that flow into the «ulf of 
Mexico; but when tho importance or the value of the rico product licc ime establis cd 
ami lands rose in value from $5 to $50 and $100 an acre, it became raamfest that thMO 
streams would not supply the need of water, and the farmers bt»an look ng abiant to¬ 
other sources of supply. They found one by putting down wells so that the pump- 
imr stations to supply water from tho rivers are being supplemented largely now by 
wells! Ihmdrcds of wells arc going down throughout the po,rtion. 
rice is grown, and this year a study is being made to (lolenmne thc soi rce of that 
water supdIv If the subsoil is simply filled wita water, and it can be purnuea out, 
it'wiU soon be exbaustellT hut there i l a belief that it * 

Mississippi. That was a conjecture at the time I was l icre but a stiidj 's lmmg 
made to ascertain if it is true. If it bo true, there will be a capacity for indefinite 

continually shrinking in our rice production, has led *“ f "JJ 

growing along the Atlantic seaboard. lor years the >>ce k k■ > ^ 

unprofitable, has not been sufficiently profitable to lead £ ,V J r the war were going 
there has bein a constant decline. Old canals in nsc 

out of operation; but the industry is now being extended, and tlie question now 

whether the Louisiana method can bo adopted. ,, , nrnvailinir before 

Rice cultivation in tho Carolines is largely after the methods prevaU.ng betore 
the war. The crop is harvested by band-cut with the sickle and^bomffi by nano. 

The reason it is so much more successful m Lonismnft 18 1.P , economies 

machinery. The crops there are cut with a «elf-Uiuder. ^ 1 here have becn ooononvies 

brought into the field labor, and the methods of applying , $, ore is an 

patterned after those of the West rather than 

economy In the distribution of water, ami there is another very marked economy in 

668A-68 
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the harvesting of the crop. An industry that was not beforo remunerative has boeu 
made exceedingly profitable. 

The southern territory is also likely to develop irrigation in the growing of forage 
crops. Alfalfa grows in the South. It will not grow in the middle East; it freezes 
out in the winter and does not seem to thrive, but it will grow and live through the 
winter and become a perennial*! n Louisiana. There seems to be quite a field for the 
use of irrigation in the growth of alfalfa and other forage crops in the South wher¬ 
ever you can got water at a sufficiently low cost. 

Now, the same questions arise in the East, where development has gone far enough, 
that have arisen in the West. In the South the question lias come up between the 
different canals as to who has^the better right to the water supply if more water u 
needed than the wells will supply. In time some system of priorities will have to 
be established there. They will have to determine how they are going to operate 
under the doctrine of riparian rights. That is an unsettled question there as yet, 
just as it is in the West. On one of the streams last year so much water was pumped 
out that the river changed its direction and ran up stream for a distance of 50 miles. 
The current changed and ran back and salt water camo in from the Gulf and ruined 
the usefulness of the pumps in the stations farthest downstream. Thoso are matters 
that will require adjustment. If there should be in the East any considerable 
demand on the streams, the right to take water from Eastern streams will bo called 
in question; so that the economio and legal phases of irrigation have already ceased 
to be sectional. 

Now, there is a very largo district reaching from the Gulf of Moxico to the Cana¬ 
dian border, embracing western Texas, western Kansas, western Nebraska, and the 
western Dakotas, which were first settled up in their humid parts. Thoy were set¬ 
tled up quite sufficiently in tlio western arid or soutiarid parts to render irrigation 
problems important. . They are in some respects among the best parts of tlio arid 
region, because ditches there can be built at small cost. It is a country well adaplcd 
to the distribution of water, and only a comparatively small amount of water is 
required to supplement the rainfall. As you go farthur West, if you have out;, in 
inches of raintall and of increased evaporation, von must supply more moisture by 
irrigation than where you have 20 inches of raintall and less evaporation; so a given 
amount of water will irrigate more acres there than farthor West. 

In this central region we have two questions. In the Dakotas it is very expensive 
to bring water from the Missouri River, and in Nebraska we have the uncertainly 
at the present time regarding the State law. Nebraska is comparatively well sup 
plied with water. The North Platte is a stream that can not be utilized to any great 
extent in the west The Loupe is a good stream; and they liavo in thoso two rivoni 
an opportunity for a very large dovelopmont. As yon go south of that the difficulty 
in Kansas is tho question as to the extent of the underflow and whether it is practi¬ 
cable to get some means of pumping it up. 

When you go smith into Texas yon have still a different question. In soul hero 
Texas there is a considerable territory that can be irrigated from springs and wells, 
and also ail the way through Arizona and New Mexico. 

A great many streams are torrential in character, carrying an immense flow id 
water and thou'runiiing down to nothing. You must store these streams in order to 
make much use of their waters, and tho problem of storage is a complicated one. it 
involves the question of the sediment in these Southern streams—the silt. It is dis¬ 
astrous to build a reservoir in tho channel of a rivor, and, when you liavo a large 
investment in houses and people settled there, to have it till up and necessitate thoso 
settlers moving out. It is simply a waste of energy and a waste of money. That is 
a question that the Department of Agricultnro is studying, and arrangements have 
been made with the agricultural college of Texas to gather samples from these 
streams and see what would be the probable result of letting the mud they carry 
deposit on the soil. 

Q. Does evaporation go on so rapidly in some portions of the country that it wuiiiu 
leave the reservoir salty f—A. The total evaporation from tlio water surface m the 
West ranges from 3 to (1 inches per month. Where tlio waters of tho river itself a™ 
heavily charged with alkaline salts this evaporation will so concentrate them »" 10 
make it injurious; but there arc very few instances of that kind. The only one 
that I know of personally is the Pecos River, and I think that action only oeciirni 
in one season. 1 do not think that would be a very important question. 1 
streams carry so little alkali in tho portion of the country where the water is stor 
that the accumulation would not amount to much. Then the water is ilisoluiG, 
every year and there is no cumulative action. It Is only the concentration i 
would take place in a single season. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Exhibit A. 


Water right. 

Kuksno Canal and Irrigation Company. 

[Incorporated February lfi, 1871.] 

Frksno, Frksno County, Cal. 

This agreement, made the-day of-, 19—, bolween tho Fresno Canal and 

Irrigation Company, the party of the iirst part, and-, tho part— of the 

second part, witnesseth: 

That for and in consideration of the sum of-dollars, gold coin of the Unitod 

States, paid to the party of tho first part by the part— of the second part, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, and of the covenants and agreements herein con¬ 
tained, the party of the first part agrees to furnish to tho part— of the second part, 
from the main canal of the party of the first part, or from a branch thereof, all tho 

water that may be required, not exceeding at any time-cubic-per second, 

for the purpose of irrigating tho-, in Township No.-south, range 

No._east of Mount Diablo meridian, from the-day of-, 19—, until the 

16th day of February, 1921, and during the existence of said corporation. 

The party of the first part agrees to place a suitable box or gate in the bank of 
said main canal, or a branch thereof, at the most, convenient point for the convey¬ 
ance of the water to said laud, as soon as the ditch to be constructed by the part— 
of the seoond part shall bo couimencod. 

The part— of the Bocond part will construct a ditch from said box or gate to said 

land at-own risk, cost, and expense; and it is covenanted and agreed that the 

ditoh so constructed may be a branch ditch of said company, and lie under the con¬ 
trol thereof, at its option, and that said company shall have the right to use and 
enlarge said ditch, provided such use will not interfere with the flow of water to 

said land; and the part— of the second part hereby grant-to the party of the 

first part tho right of way to convey water through any of-landB situated in 

said township to contiguous laud. 

Tho part— of the second part covenant— and agree— that -will not use or 

permit the wator to bo used on any other land except the laud above described, or 
permit the water to run off on any contiguous land, or permit the water to spread out 
in low places on such land, or in any way to run to waste, and — will construct 
ditches to convey the surplus water, if any there be, back into the canal of said 
oompany, or a branch thereof. , , 

It is understood and agreed that the water to be furnished under this agreement is 
intended to form a part of the appurtenances to said land, and the right thereto shall 
be transferable only with and run with said land, and that the party of the first 
part is bound by this instrument to all subsequent owners of said land, but to no 
other person 

The part— of the second part, for-, —- heirs, and ass^ms coyenant- 

and agree— that-and-successors in interest anil estate m saul land will 

pay annually to tho party of the first part, at its office, in gold coin of the United 
States, on the first Monday in September, in oach year, until the year 1920, and 
during the existence of said corporation, the sum ot —— Hollars (H>- 
this instrument shall bo deemed equivalent to a notice and demand on ‘lie day the 
same becomes due, by tho terms hereof, anil m caso of default ot such payment in 
any one year for the space of 30 days after it shall become duethisagrcementshall 
terminate, and become thenceforth null and void and of no effect, at 
the party of the first part, its successors, or assigns. And said part- ofHhe seoond 

part covenant-, for ——,-heirs, anil assigns, that-will pay all legal 

expenses, including a reasonable attorney’s fee, necessarily incurred by said party 
of tbe first part in the collection of said annual payment. , 

And it is further covenanted that the party of the iirst 
any fall, for purposes of general or special repairs of its c “ a ’ 8 ! 8 a “®> 

and at such other times as urgent necessity may require, hut shall restore the water 
in said canals as Bpeedily as the nature of the case will P* 5 ™' 1 ' . . - . . 

It is covenanted and agreed by the parties hereto.that theP"*? 
shall not he responsible for deficiency of water caused by id£m££bv 
in the river, hostile diversion or obstruction, forcible <entry, temp.“^amTemplov 
flood, or other accident; but that the party of the P ar ‘*“L??nito 
all due dlligenoo, ot all times, in restoring and protecting tho flow of watei in ita 

Tfc understood and agreed that the party of the first part may sell 1,000 water 
rights of 1 culdo foot eaoS, and if at any time the aggregate quantity of water m the 
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canals of said company shall fall short of 1,000 cubic feet flowing per second then 
each wator right shall represent the one-thousandth part of said aggregate quantity, 
and the part— of the second part shall bo entitled to reoeivo water in that proportion! 

It is covenanted that this agreemout and the covenants therein contained on the 
part of the part— of the second part run with and bind the land. 

It is covenanted that any violation of this agreement by the part— of tho socond 

part, or-assigns, shall render this agreement null and void, and of no oifeot, at 

tho option of tho party of the first part, its successors, or assigns. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto interchangeably set their 
hands and seals, the day and year first in this agreement written. 

Exoented in duplicate. 

Tim Frkhno Canai. and Ihkiiiation Co., 

[skaI..] Jiy - , President. 

[SEAL.] -. 

Tim Kiiksno Canal anii Ihuigation Co., 
Ity-, Secretary. 


Exiiimt I!. 

. U/rcement /or t rater right in the Larimer County ditch. 

I. This agreement made this-day of-, in the year 188—, between the 

Larimer County Ditch Company, a corporation existing under tho laws of Colorado, 

as the first party, and —--, of tho county of-and State of-, „s 

the socond party, witnesseth: 

II. That in consideration of the stipulations herein contained, and the payments 
to be made as hereinafter specified, tho first party hereby agrees to sell unto the 

second party-wator right— to tho use of wator flowing through tho ditch id' 

said company, each water right representing one six-hundredth part of tho capacity 
of said ditch (less an amount from such total capacity sufficient to water 80 acres), 
subject to the terms and conditions herein specified, to which the said second party, 
-heirs or assigns, hereby expressly agree . 

III. Said company agrees to continue said ditch on a suitablo grade to a point not 
less than ti miles, on the line of said ditch, after crossing liox Elder Creek, having n 
width on the bottom of not less than 10 feet, and a depth of not less than I feet from 
bottom to top of lowor bank, such extension to lie completed on or before May 15, 
1883. 

IV. Said company agrees to incur all the expense of building said ditch and exten¬ 
sion, of the dimensions hereinbefore specified, without any assessment on purchasers 
of water rights for such purpose. 

V. Said company will enlarge said ditch and its extension when it shall deem 
expedient. 

VI. Said company agrees to furnish said water to the second party,-heirs nr 

assigns, continuously during the irrigating season, except as hereinafter provided, 
and at no other time. 

VII. Said water shall lie used only for domestic purposes, and to irrigate the fol¬ 
lowing described tract of land, and nono other, to wit: 


VIII. Under no circumstanced shall said water or any portion thoreof bo used for 
mining, milling, or mechanical power, or for any purpose not directly connected 
with or incidental to tho pnrposea first herein mentioned. 

IX. Said second party,-heirs or assigns, shall not permit said water, or any 

portion thereof, furnished as aforesaid, to run to waste, but as soon as a sufficient 
quantity shall have been used for the purpose herein allowod and contracted lor, 

the second party,-heirs or assigns, shall shut off said water, and keep the 

shut and turned off until the same shell be again needod for the purposes aforesaid, 
but in no case shall the amount of said water, taken or received by the sci on 
party,-heirs or assigns, exceed the quantity hereby sold. ., 

X. Said company shall deliver said water at such point along the line of the"» 
ditch, or from any of its reservoirs, oltlier or all, as it may determine from toi'C 
time to be the most practicable, and all head gates, and the manner of wittmr-J 
hig and regulating the supply of water from said company’s ditch and ro801 ' ll . ’ 
shall bo prescribed by said company} and shall at all times be under its contr 
determined and directed by the board of trustees of said company. 
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XI. The head gate or gates through which the water hereby sold shall bo drawn 
off shall lie made and placed by said company, and the cost thereof, and for keep¬ 
ing the same in repair, shall be paid for by the said second party, and bo collected 
and enforced in the same manner an prescribed for collecting and enforcing assess¬ 
ments. 

XII. Said company agrees to keep and maintain said ditch and any and all of its 
reservoirs in good order and condition, and in case of accident to tho same to repair 
the injury occasioned by said accident as soon as practicable and expedient; and tho 
company shall have a right to assess for said maintenance, and tho cost of enlarging 
said ditch, and enlarging any and all reservoirs, either owned or oporated by it, and 
repairing, maintaining, andsuperintendingthesame, a sum equal to one six-hundredth 
part per water right sold of such cost, per annum, and the amount, manner of col¬ 
lection, and time of payment of said assessments shall bo determined by said company 
according to its judgment and discretion; and the company also reserves to itself tho 
right to establish and enforce such rules and regulations, and to provide and declare 
such penalties and forfeitures as it may deem necessary nr expedient for tho purpose 
of enforcing and collecting said assessment, or any part thereof. 

XIII. When said company shall have sold, and have outstanding and in force, (100 

water rights, of a size and amount each us spocificd herein (or sooner, at the option 
of the company), it will then issue and delivor to the holder of each water right, who 
shall have complied with the terms and conditions of this contract, without further 
consideration, ono share of the stock of said company and also one share of the stock 
of the Larimer Comity Reservoir Company for every water l ight hereby sold, which 
the second party,-hoirs or assigns, hereby agree to accept. 

XIV. Said company shall have the right to distribute such water as may flow 
through said ditch (less said amount sufficient'to irrigate 80 acres) to tho holders of 
such water rights, prorata, and for tho purposeof so doing may establish and enforce 
such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary or expedient. 

XV. And the second party for-and — heirs and assigns agree , in 

consideration aforesaid, to waive, and hereby does waive any claim for loss or dam¬ 
age by reason of any leakage or overflow of said ditch, or any of its reservoirs, lakes, 
or laterals, either upon tho land aforesaid or any other tract belonging to said second 

party or- assigns, anything in any statute, law, or custom to tho contrary 

notwithstanding. ... 

XVI. In consideration whereof the second party agrees to pay unto tho lirst party 

the sum of-dollars, with interest, payable annually, at the rate of 12 per cent 

per annum, at the oflice of the first party in Fort Collins, Colo., in-payments, 

at. the times and in the manner following, that is to say: 



Hay. 

Mon tli. 

Year. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

First payment. 

Second payment. 

Third payment. 

Fourth payment.: 

Fifth payment. 



t 






And tlio socond partv, in consideration of tho premises, hereby agrees that will 
mako punctual payment of the above sums as each of tho same, respectively, becomes 
due, and that-will regularly and seasouab’y pay all assessments that may here¬ 
after he imposed by said company for the purposes aforesaid. . , 

XVII.' And it is hereby agreed and covenanted by the parties hereto that time and 
punctuality nre material and essential ingredients to this contract. And m casothe 
second party shall fail to make th payments aforesaid, anil each of them punctually, 
and upon tlio strict terms and ti es above limited, and likewise to observe, perform, 
and complete all and each of said agreements and stipulations aforesaid, strictly and 
literally, without any failure or default, then this contraot, so far as it may bind 
said first party, shall become utterly null and void, and all rights and mterosta hereby 
created ov then existing in favor of the second party, or derived from —— 
utterly cease and determine, and all equitable and legal interest in the water right 
hereby contracted to be conveyed shall revert to and revest in 
out any declaration of forfeiture, or any other act of said first party to he performed, 
and without anv right of said second party of reclamation or compensation for 
moneys paid orJervfces performed, as a/sol/tely, folly, and this.con¬ 

tract LS never been made. And it is further stipulated that no assi^ment of the 
premises shall be valid unless the samo shall be indorsed hereon, and that no agree¬ 
ments or conditions or relations between the second party haU Snde the 

other person acquiring title or interest from or through-shall preclude the 
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tint part; from tlie right to convey the premises to the second party, or-assigns, 

on the surrender of this agreement and the payment of the unpaid portion of the 
purchase mono; which may be due the first party. 

XVIII. It is further expressly understood and agreed between the parties hereto 
that neither this contract nor any of its terms, conditions, or provisions shall be in 
any manner supplemented, altered, or changed from what lias been provided, orany 
other or further contract be made respecting the subject-matter of this contract, 
except that it be indorsed hereon in writing, signed by the president and attested 
by the secretary, under the corporate seal of saiacompnuy. 

XIX. It is also stipulated and agreed that from and after the execution hereof tlio 
said second party may enter into tie use and enjoyment of the water flowing through 
said ditch to the extent of tile right above contracted to be conveyed, as fully as 
though a final certificate for said right had been issued, but subjeot, nevertheless, to 
all the terms and conditions above set forth. 

XX. In witness whereof the Larimer County Ditch Company has oaused its cor¬ 
porate name to be hereunto subscribed by its president, and its corporate seal to be 
hereunto affixed by its secretary, as well as to a duplicate hereof, and the second 

party-subscribed-name— and affixed-seal— hereto, ns woll as to a 

duplicate hereof, tlie day and year first above written. 


Dj-. 

-, Preeidmit. 

-. [SKA!.. ] 

-. [sBAI,.] 

Attested by— 

-, Secretary. 

[ Forms for assignment and for acknowledging receipt of each payment are printed 
on the reverse side.] 
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• Stockwell, 885,889; Poole, 922; Greeley, 928; Bailey, 1M2 
Causes.. .... Brigham,7,8; Dye,84,91,92; 

Wilson, 243; Davenport,257,258; Hanley, 275,285,286; White,428; 

Redding, 449,451; Moran, 709; Whitney, 866,868; Greeley, 985,936 

Desire for ‘ ■ cleaner ’’ and pleasant employment. Dye, 84 

Educational advantages.Hamilton, 351; Nall, 814 

Hope of sudden wealth.. - ..D;ye, 84,92 

Increased productivity of farms.Powers, 174 

Low prices.. ... __Nunnally, 457; Peek, 459 

Social attractions and amusements of..Dye, 93 
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Cities—Continued. Page. 

Migration to—Continued. 

Factory towns, North Carolina,hash payments an attraction. Graham, 435 
Item owners.. ..—.-— . Powers, 178,179 

f armers’children. New Jersey —-- Brigham, 8; Coles, 135 

ranee .;.- - .. Crowell,338 

Immigration, effect upon ....Wilson, 240 

Increasing. Moran, 709 

Massachusetts.Stockwell,888 

Negroes.. ... Ager,l()4; 

Hale, 377; Kyle. 468; Stubbs, 770; Hammond, 820; Poole, 919 

Alabama_?.. ... Dillingham, 107 

Deprecated..... Baleh,498; Hill,503,504 

Oppression as tenants, cause of . ....White, 428 

Wages and cost of living, Memphis... Gage, 494 

New jersey.. Coles, 125; Ketchum, 133,137,138 

Pennsylvania, statistics, causes, and remedies.Hamilton, 305 

Reaction from... .—Wilson, 245; 

Davenport, 256; Norris, 320,321,322; Hale, 377; Spear, 402; Greeley, 935 

Remedies... Powers, 172; Greeley,934 

Tenancy, effect of....— — .Norfleet, 486,487; Nall, 814 

West Virginia...... Clohan, 591,592,594 

Surplus population, settling of, on farms, discussed.. Powers, 184 

Value of farm affected by proximity to. Ketchum, 135 

Classification of freight: 

Freight rates affected by change... Naftzger. 963 

Interstate Commerce Commission. . Naftzger. 962,901 

Clay soils, lime recommended for. Wiley. 619 

Climatic conditions: 

Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado. . Whitney, 861 

North Dakota, improving. . Budge, 848 

Connecticut, unfavorable..-. Whitney, 803 

Clover, fertility increased by, Illinois ... Ager, 100; 

Wilson, 249; Crowell, 335; Wedderburn, 622 

Clover seed midge. .. —. Howard,758 

Clubs, farmers’. .-.Stockwell. 895 

Coal, important in beet-sugar manufacture . .. Rogers, 550 

Codfish, Newfoundland, in South America ... Davenport, 270 

Codling moth.. Clohan, (103; Howard. 754 


Adulteration of. Kennicott, 530 

Artificial beans. Kennicott. 530 

Cold storage: 

Australasia, facilities, how secured. . Hitchcock. 688 

Canada, facilities, liow secured .. — Hitchcock. 677 

Great Britain^ depots established by Australasian colonies... Hitchcock ,688 

Meat exporters monopolize facilities on steamships.Hitchcock, 678 

Colleges of agriculture. (See Agricultural colleges.) 

Colonization: , 

City men on farms criticised. . Powers, m 

Immigrants..Crowell, 333,335; Budge, 847 

Jews, New Jersey. -.- - Coles, l'-o 

Negroes...... Crowell,835,836; Duncan,518 

Colorado: 

Beet-sugar factory located by Department of Agriculture. Wiley, 

Combinations, industrial (see also Elevator e.omhinattons; Sugar trust). 

Antitrust laws, not deterred by. Powers. 19 .19- 

Beet sugar, existence questioned .Smith 81, ; 

Binder twine, endeavor to increase price. . i 

Definition of .Holmes, i w 

Effects injurious.Brigham, 27; Jones, 81; Bachelder, 44 ; Stevens, 91 

Elevator men, Chicago. Rietards, 303, . w 

Farmers opposed to?New York.,?°i. v .>$ 

Government ownership advocated.. '.m 

Labor, development of...... 39; 

Laws regulating, advocated. Brigham, 26, !W; i ’941 

Dye, 98; Powers, 191; Hamilton, 874,875; Greeley, vs 
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Combinations, industrial—Continued. » Page. 

Milk dealers ...... Magie, 102,103; Ager, 111 

Monopoly not permanent.. ..... Hale 400 

' Organizations of farmers, effect in preventing extortion by... Brigham 19 20 

Prices increased by.... Miller 015 

Prunes and raisins .Turnbull;984 

Remedies ............ Burke, 200; Stockwell, 897 

Sugar, free, effect of..... .. Saylor 589 

Sugar trust..... Stubbs,771,772 

Taxation .. ... . Stockwell, 898,900 

Tariff, on monopolies, removal discussed.... Hale,399 

Relation to .. . .Stockwell, 896-897 

Combinations of farmers (see also Cooperation; Organizations) . Ager, 111; 

Holmes, 158-160,162,103; Hanley, 281,282 

Cotton planters, attempt.. . . .. Holmes, 159 

Fruit growers, California, objects.. . .. Dye, 97,98 

Milk producers and milk dealers..__ Ager, 111 ; Ketohum.135 

Milk supply of New York City, attempt to control... Dye, 99 

Commerce, Pacific coast.. .Turnbull, 981-983,989-993 

Commission merchants...Holmes, 158; Clohan, 597; Prom, 796 

Fees, North Dakota ......... Budge,855 

Purchase of goods by, New York City....Ketchum, 137 

Wheat sold by,Ohio.. ... Miller,616 

Commissioner of Agriculture, United States, made a Cabinet position 

through influence of Grange..... ..... Wilson, 250 

Competition: 

Exports, increase of...... Hitchcock, 666 

Foreign agricultural competition unfair.. .. Wedderbum,627-629 

Prices of agricultural products governed by ..Crowell, 339 

Western farmers, effect of competition on East.. Brigham, 10.11,17; 

Stockwell, 905 

Composts; 

Mississippi.... Kyle, 465 

North Carolina.. ..... White, 423 

Condition of Agriculture; 

Improvement of (see also under states).Powers,171; Davenport, 267; 

Crowell, 337 

Influence on general business prosperity. Dye, 90 

Connecticut: 

Climatic conditions ..... Whitney, 862 

Experiment stations .. True, 146,149,150 

Rotation of crops.. Whitney, 874,875 

Sumatra tobacco. . Whitney, 870,876 

Connecticut Valley, tobacco grown in .....Hale, 392,398 

Conservatism of farmers, hindrance to agricultural education and 

progress.... . True, 143,145; Saylor, 586 

Consular service: 

Assistance in securing markets for agricultural products advocated. 

Brigham,22; Jones, 31,32; Hitchcock, 686,689 

Importance of improving...Snow, 240 

Consumption. (See Tuberculosis.) 

Consumption of agricultural products: 

Canned goods, rapid increase of.-. Powers, 187 

, Fruit, rapid increase of.... Powers, 187 

Underconsumption.. . Peek,458 

Variations in, effect on prices. -. Powers, 186,187 

Contagious diseases of animals. (See Diseases; Pleuropnmmon ia; Tuber¬ 
culosis.) 

Contract system of land purchase, central New York.... .. Powers, 171 

Convict labor: 

Cost of... Hutchison, 1039,1042,1048,1045 

Free labor, effect on ....Hutchison, 1042 

Hours of labor... Hutchison, 1048 

Lease system, Georgia, criticised. White, 430,481 

Length of sentence of convicts, effect on. Hutchison, 1046 

Road improvement by, advocated.Hamilton, 869; 

White, 431; Dodge. 696; Hutchison, 1088-1042,1048 

State farms, briokmaking, and shoe factory, North Carolina.White, 481 

Stone quarries and stone crushers, California....Hamili a, 889 

Treatment of convicts. Hutchison, 1042,1044,1048 

668a-69 
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Cooperation: P » B0 

Discussed...Tones,34; Holmes, 100; Bailey, 1011 

Associations among farmers__ _ _ Holmes 158-160 

Farmers’elevators.. Hanley, 279,380,383-385; Moran, 723,723 

Fruit, shipping of, West Virginia.... Clohan, 596,597 

Grange stores not successful.. _. Davenport 363 

Legislation proposed.........Holmes 160 

Opportunity for, in distribution.. . Hale 391 399 

Sugar-beet factories.... . Wiley, 863’ 801 

Cooperative buying. .... Hale ,399 

Farmers' Alliance, North Carolina... . Graham 437 

Grange members...... _ Ager] 111 

Cooperative selling: 

TFrait. Holmes. 158,159,163,163 

Garden truck. ..Holmes, 163 

Corn: 

Advantage to American agriculture.. Davenport, 366 

California .. ... .Turnbull] 984 

Cost of productiou- 

Diminished by machinery. .. . Davenport‘‘07 

Georgia.... .. Hale .397 

Illinois.. . Wilson .351 

Exports— 

Damaged in transit... Hitchcock, 679.684 

Deprecated ... . Davenport, 269 

Distribution of.. Hitchcock. 60S. 669 

Foreign substances in . . Hitchcock. 683] 683 

Increase of ..... Hitchcock, 666 

Freight rates, 1870 and 1890... Waiting. 993,994 

Georgia.. Hale, 393,394: Bedding. 447; Nunnally 457 

Imported for city trade, Georgia.. . _ Bedding. 117 

Machinery in production of_Holmes. 150,157; Powers, 171; Davenport 367 

North Dakota ... . . Prom, 493 

Price of, New Jersey ..... ..Coles] 129 

Prodnction, advocated. Spear, 408; Mason. 500Vil 

South Dakota. ..... Jumper. 7 0 

Southern States— 

Conditions of industry . . .. Brown 70 71 

Importers of.'---- -- Wedderbnrti. 630 

Little market for.. ... Barrett. 56; Brown. 41 

Yield per acre— 

Arkansas ...Balch. 496 

Georgia--.... Nnnnally ,457 

Illinois... Wilson,251 

Com flour, mixing prevented by pure-flour law .Snow, 237; Kennicott. 533 

Cora meal, adulteration of. . . .Jones. 527 

Cornell University; 

College of Forestry..... Fernow. 1001 

Nature study, leaflets lamed by... Hamilton. 351 

Short courses in agriculture, benefits of..Norris. 321 

University extension in agriculture and nature study.True. 143 

Corners, wheat, farm prices not affected by.. . Wilson, 253 

Corporations: 

Fraudulent, collapse of, predicted. Powers. 191 

Property of, assessed value... Deyo. 1600 

Regulation advocated.. .. Powers, 193; Hamilton, 374,375 

Taxation of, advocated.. Ager, 112; Powers, 184.185 

Cost of living... Moran, 710; Turnbull, 977.988 

Cost of marketing crops: 

Cotton...‘. Hanley, 289 

Wheat. Hanley, 380,287: Moran. 708 

Cost of production: 

Corn, Illinois. . Wilson. 251 

Cost of labor, governed by. .. Saylor. 588 

Cotton ... Holmes,180; Redding,445; Norfleet,489,490; Hill,503; Moran ,720 

Relation to yield per acre.... Peek, 457 ,4o8 

1889 ... .. Holmes, 151 

Georgia. .... . Hale, 8W 

Grain, meat, etc ...Moran, 7-0 
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Coat of production—Continued. Pa(Je . 

Ignorance of farmers concerning, injurious effects Dve 00 

Increase in Eastern States...... .Norris, 336,327,381 

Machinery, tendency to dimmish ... .Holmes, 158 , 157 - 

_ . ..... . Davenport, 207; CIohan,600; Miller, 017 

Prices, relation to-- Powers, 175,176: Crowell, 339 

Sugar beets .. Kedzie, 517; Smith, 568,575,576; Saylor, 584 

Tbo high for profit.... Wedderbum, 624 

Wheat...Moran, 707; Jumper, 782; Prom, 793 

Cotton: 

Alabama... —..._.......... ___ . Pool© 920 

American Cotton Company..... .'.7 ...7 Hutchinson, 509-512 

Availability ot crop for Southern States. Youmans 117-119 

Baling- ti68 ’ expenS6 of ...- Barrett, 50; Brown, 63 

Drfeottro .... . . .. Hitchcock,084 

Methods of, expense, discussed.. .. Barrett 50 51 

Relatively unimportant question.. Brown’ 72 

Caterpillars.... .... Howard,757 

China, production and character of cotton.... Barrett, 58 

Classification, frauds in.....”" Barrett! 49 

Commission merchants, methods of handling .. Brown! 68 

Competition, foreign, lack of... Wedderbum, 832 

Compressed. . .. Hutchinson, 511 

Compared with uncompressed. Porter, 482 

Cost of production .... Barrett, 49,50; Lovejoy’, 75; 

Holmes, 160; Bedding, 445,453; Balch, 496; Kyle, 466, 467, 473; 

Norfleet. 485,489,490; Hill, 503; Moran, 720; Hammond, 827,882 

Georgia and Texas compared...... Barrett, 57 

Relation to yield... Peek, 457.458 

Tennessee_____ Godwin, 477,478; Manson, 507 

Crop credit.......Graham, 4:16 

Crop liens, system and evils... .. Barrett, 47-49 

■ Delta longer staple than hill cotton...Godwin, 478 

Egyptian .. .Stubbs, 785 

Excessive production duo to credit system ... Hammond, 827 

Exclusive production_ _ ____ ... Brown,60,61,71; 

Lovejoy, 76; True, 145,146; Hammond, 827; Poole, 925 

Exports to Asia...... . Hitchcock, 668 

Factories... . Graham, 439; Stubbs, 777 

Alabama.... Poole,921 

Mississippi. . ..Kyle, 471 

Negro laborers unavailable, reasons discussed . _ Hammond, 828 

Southern States, condititions and advantages.. _Barrett, 52,53; 

Brown, 67,68: Porter, 480-482; Stevens, 918 

Tennessee—. Godwin, 478,480 

Freight rates— 

Excessive . ... Barrett, 51,52 

Discriminations in...Porter, 481,482; Moseley, 518 

Lower by river than by rail. Moseley, 517,518 

Round bales, refusal to reduce rates for.. .. Barrett, 51 

Hblding for advance, not general_ . . Kyle, 470,474; Godwin, 476 

Difficulty of .... Redding, 444; Nunnally, 454 

Insurance of..... Moseley, 516,517 

Loans, Government loans on,advocated....Brown,74 

Long-staple cotton... .Stubbs, 785 

Loss in cultivation ..Youmans, 117,118; Hanley, 289 

Louisiana. Stubbs, 775 

Lowry bale ....,. Stubbs, 787 

Machinery little used. Redding, 458 

Manufacture— 

American, increase of. Holmes, 181 

Local effect on prices of cotton, and prosperity... Barrett, 58; Lovejoy, 78 

South Carolina.. . . Youmans, 119 

Marketing of. Graham, 435,488 

Coat of . Hanley, 289 

Georgia. .. Redding, 458; Peek, 461 

Mississippi....Kyle, 478 

North Carolina. White, 419 

Tennessee. ..Godwin, 480; Porter, 480,481 
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Cotton—Continued. Pago, 

New uses for, demand inoreased by.. Kyle 468 

Peruvian ........ . . . ... Stubbs,788 

Planters’ attempt to organize trust. Holmes, 159 

Pooling by railroads, competition destroyed by. ... Porter’ 484 

Prices, advance in, beneficial effects . Redding, 444; Gage, 491; Moseley, 515 

Esplamed.- ... . Peek,458; Kyle,486 

Combinations believed to influence.... Lovejoy, 78 

Cost of production, present rates below_ Barrett, 49; Lovejoy 75 

Credit system, effect of.... Holmes,160; Moseley ,516 

Decline in..#.. Youmana, 118; Kyle, 466 

Credit system, cause of.. Holmes, 160 

Crop-lien system, cause of . . Barrett 49 

After civil war . Youmana, i 20 

Since 1872 . .. Peek,458 

Trusts, cause of.Graham, 435 

Determined in Liverpool and New York. .Brown 63 

Fluctuation seasonal. .Moseley, 515 ,516 

Low, effect of . .. . . Norfleet, 490 ,491 

Manufacture, local, effect on. Barrett. 58; Lovejoy 7 i; 

New York, lower than local.. .. Graham, 436 

Overproduction, effect... Barrett, 57,58; Loveiov 76 

1870 to 1890...... Norfleet,485 

J894 to 1900...... Redding, 441 

189o to 1900... Godwin. 478-480 

1899-. Porter. 183 

Production- 

Increase of .... Holmes. 160 162 

Overproduction of ... Barrett,51,58; Lovejoy,78; Hale.393: Peek. 158 

Statistics of world production.....Barrett, 57 ,53 

Proportion to other crops, Georgia. . . . .. Barrett, 56 

Round bales..... Porter. 482. |s:j; 

Hutchinson,509-512; Hitchcock. 685; Stubbs. 7 sii 

Russia, production of...Hitchcock.635 

Sea Island..... Stubbs. 786.7, 3 ; 

Soil, exhaustion where carelessly handled .Lovejoy, '3 

Speculation, prices, effect on.. Barrett, 58; Brown, 74; Lovejoy, 76 

Tare .. .Barrett, 50; Brown. 63 

Tariff on manufactured cotton paid by planter ... Brown, 61 

Transportation of. ... .. Moseley,516-518 

Warehouses, bonded, advocated. .Moseley,516 

Water packed. Porter, 183 

Yield per acre— 

Alabama. Dillingham. 169 

Georgia... Nunnallv. 151 

Mississippi.. Kyle.46-1,465 

Tennessee. Edmonson, 501; Manson.506 

Cotton-boll weevil. Howard. 157 

Cotton-boll worm. Howard. 757 

Cotton factors. . Godwin. 480: Porter. 480,481,485;' Norfleet, 488.491 

Cotton goods, exports to the Orient, increase of_ . . Hitchcock, 668 

Cotton Growers’ Association, arrangements to hold cotton crop... Graham. 435 
Cotton-seed industry: 

Alabama . Poole. 926 

Fertilizers, use as.....Dillingham, 169: Kyle, 166 

Prices of .... Kyle, 465: Norfleet. 191 

Yield. Norfleet. 191 

Cotton-seed meal: 

Feed for cattle .. Coles, 131 

Fertilizer, low grade.. ..*.Hale, 380 

Cotton-seed oil: 

Exports, increase of..... Hitchcock,667 

Substitute for lard.. Wedderburn.634 

Value as salad oil. . .. Kennicott, 533 

Cotton-seed oil cake and oil-cake meal, exports, distribution of.. Hitchcock, 671 

Oounaelman, Charles: .. . 

Elevators, relation to. .. *. Hill. SO;,306 

Grain dealings of. HUl, il» 

County lairs. (See Fair*, agricultural.) 
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Cowpeas: Page. 

Nitrogen supplied by.. . Hale,389 

Recommended for fertilizing land.... Ager, 108 

Cream, coloring of____ Ager, 118,117 

Cream of tartar, adulterations and substitutes__Kennicott, 533 

Creameries: 

Cooperative, discussed. . . Bailey, 1011 

Vermont, methods employed______ Vail, 411-415 

Credit system (see also Crop liens): 

Average profit under....Stevens. 909 

Cotton States..Holmes, 160-183; Dillingham, 105-107 

Evils of...... Hale. 380,381; Stevens, 909,913 

Georgia..—.. Nunnally, 455; Stevens, 909,913 

Holding cotton, difficulty of, due to ..... Redding, 444 

Landlord’s crop lien, Tennessee________ Godwin. 475 

Loss through poverty, ignorance, etc___ Powers, 189 

Maryland ____ __Ager, 105 

Obstacle to intelligent cultivation........ Ager. 109 

Patrons of Husbandry, opposed by.. ... Ager, 114 

Prices of cotton, effect on..... Moseley, 516 

Tenants, injurious to —... ....Stevens. 909,913 

Crop contract law, Alabama..... .Poole. 935 

Crop liens (see also Credit system): 

Abolition advocated.. ...Barrett, 55; Hammond, 839 

Alabama.. ... ____ Stubbs,778; Poole,919 

Exclusive raising of cotton, relation to__ _ Hammond, 837 

Georgia. .... Hale, 380,381; Stevens, 910 

Interest on. . .. Holmes, 154,101 

Law— 


Kentucky... Nall, 805,806 

Louisiana ......... Stubbs, 783 

North Carolina...... Graham, 437 

Tennessee. ______Gage,493 

Merchants— 

Excessive prices partly justified by risk.... Brown, 05 

Not prosperous when farmers are not prosperous... Lovejoy, 77 

Prices vary according to risk of advances...Lovejoy, 75,77 

North Carolina, diminished by Farmers’Alliance.. Graham, 437 

System criticised. .... White.416-431 

Restriction of, proposed . .....Holmes, 160 

South Carolina ..... Hammond,833,839 

Southern States, system and evils.... Barrett, 47,48 

System, described....... .. Stevens, 907 

Tennessee law,. ..... — Gage,493 

West Virginia . .. Cloban,598 

Crop reports; 

Availability of . ... Hyde, 843 

Cotton, criticised and improvements suggested.. Hammond. 831,836-888 

Forecasts, opposed. . .. Moran. 730 

Speculation, effect on ...... Badge, 857 

n__i_inn. pn WO ro 1751. 


Gage, 492; Nall, 804,805; Stock well, 886; Greeley, 929 

Advantages of system.-.-..Brigham, 9 

Alabama..— .-.- Poole,918 

Evils of, unavoidable- .. Nunnally, 455,456 

Georgia _ _________Peek, 458,459 

Illinois....... Wilson,345 

Kentucky... . .Nall, 805 

Mississippi. ...> ... Kyle. 464,467 

New Jersey.... .....Coles, 125 

New York...... Norris, 833 

North Carolina.... ..White, 420 

Renting compared with.. - -.Dye, 84; Powers, 172; 

Hale, 379; Spear, 403; Godwin,474-476,479; Eldridge,513 

Southern States....— ... Barrett, 47 

Systems described. Brigham, 9,10; Jones, 84 

Tennessee, terms of.. . Manson, 506 

Tobacco. ....Nall, 805 
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Crop sharing—Con tinned. Page. 

Virginia, terms of....Wedderburn, 620,621 

West Virginia, conditions of.. Clohan, 697 

Cuba: 

Competition with American agriculture possible. Snow, 240 

Sugar, cost of production....Saylor, 687,588 

Free from, discussed.... Wiley, 654 

Sugar cane. Wiley, 649,653,654 

Cudahy wheat deal of 1893 ..... . Hill, 318 

Dairy and Food Commissioner, Pennsylvania, duties of— Hamilton, 347,309 
Dairy industry: 

Babcock test, importance <5f. . Davenport, 260 

Canada, competition of... . Hamilton, 367 

Corn exported for feed. Hitchcock, 666 

Denmark..... Hitchcock, 675 

Development in South advocated.-. Hale, 393 

East and West compared... Norris, 327,328 

Exacting nature of work..... Coles, 129 

Experiment stations, work of, in relation to..... True, 147 

Massachusetts-. .. Stock well, 89:5-896 

Milking machines, England... Crowell, 340 

New Jersey, condition of ... .- Magie, 99-103; Coles, 123 

New York, injured by refrigerator cars.. Powers, 187 

Injured by Western competition .- - Powers, 177,178 

North Dakota. .-.. Budge, 849 

Organization better in Northwest than in East . Hamilton, 363 

Regularity of employment.. . _ Ager, 104; Ketehum. 132 

Sale of crops more profitable than...- . . - Hanley. 281 

Vermont, methods employed.. . Vail, 411 -415 

Virginia, near Washington. Wedderburn, 621,623 

Dairy products: 

Boards of trade, inspection by.. Hamilton, 368 

Exports— 

American, branded as Canadian. Salmon, 743 

Best grades exported by certain countries. Snow, 239 

Decline in..... Hitchcock. 072,674 

Inspection.Snow, 236,237; Hitchcock, 673,674; Salmon, 746 

Daily schools: 

Traveling schools, England. True. 142 

University of Minnesota. True, 140 

Vermont Agricultural College. Spear, 404 

Wisconsin Agricultural College...True, 139 

Dairymen’s Association, Vermont ... Spear. 405; Vail, 413 

Dalrymple farm, North Dakota. . Powers, 188 

Davis, A. C., A Co., elevators managed by, Chicago ... Hill,300 

Davis, Wood, on farm products... .. Wedderburn, 031.632 

Delaware beet-sugar factory. Wiley, 639 

Denmark: 

Bntter exports and inspection. Hitchcock, 673 

Corn exports, increase of.. Snow. 239 

Dairy industry. Snow, 239; Hitchcock, 675 

Pork, exports of. Hitchcock, 687 

Prizes for exiiorta.. . Hitchcock, 688,689 

Scientific dairy. True. 144 

Denver, elevation of.. Mead, 1054 


Department of Agriculture: 

State— 

Qeorgia, diversification of crops advocated by 

Massachusetts.. 

New York, history and work. 

Ohio.. ... 


Pennsylvania, organization explained 
Department of Agriculture: 

United States— 


Bulletins, distribution of 


Estimates of probable production exaggerated 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Bntter, trial shipments of... 

Exports, inspection of, advocated. 

Farm products,inspection of, by,advocated. 


.Hale, 394 

.Stockwell,884 

Flanders. 995,997-999 

.Miller, 605-068 

.Hamilton, 317 
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Department of Agriculture—Continued. Page. 

United States—Continued. 

Food inspection and control by, advocated.Jones, 538; 

Kennicott, 531; McKay, 534; Clohan,601; Miller, 017 

Irrigation,investigation of.... Whitney,880; Mead, 1055-1057 

Machinery, agricultural, should give more attention to_ 

Hammond, 816,818,880 

Migration.... ... .. Whitney,800 

Practical work of.........Wiley, 043,648 

Reports on food adulteration .Wedderburn, 619,030,033,634 

Scientific aids.. . . Whitney, 867,868 

Scientific work of, compared to an experiment station ._ True, 139,140 

Section of Foreign Markets, sources of information .. Hitchcock, 060 

Special agents in foreign countries____ Hitchcock, 675,080 

Statistics, desirability of fuller.... . Dye, 95 

Sugar-beet investigations....Saylor, 583; Wiley, 088-044 

Sugar-beet seed distributed by.. Smith, 508 

Taxation inquiry. New York..... Burke, 193 

Tea gardens, experimental, assistance_ _ Shepard, 440,441 

Department of Justice, food control by, suggested . Clohan,601 

Depression, agricultural: 

Discussed....... Bailey, 1006-1010 

Cause of..... ...Peek, 403-464: Bailey, 1000-1014 

Georgia... ... Redding, 443,445 

Irregularity of employment on farms caused by. Hanley, 274 

Land bought for investment... ..... Stockwell, 901 

Loss in farming.... Hanley, 274,286,287 

Maryland... Ager, 110, 111 

Massachusetts..... Stockwell, 901 

New York....Powers, 178 

North Carolina. ... Graham, 433,434 

Remedies Coles, 123,131; Dillingham, 108,169; Wieting, 994; Bailey, 1000-1014 

South Carolina... ..... Youmans, 117-122 

Depression, industrial. (See Industrial depression.) 

Des Moines, Iowa, an agricultural center.True, 144 

Detroit Sugar Company, Mich.. Smith, 507,569,573 

Diminishing returns: 

Law of, agriculture governed by.... Crowell, 340 

New methods necessary .. Crowell, 344 

Discontent of farmers: 

Decrease, owing to education. Jones, 34 

Prices, based in . ... - Burke, 201 

Discriminations, railroad. Clohan, 603; Nall, 813 

Classification in.... Dye, 96 

Freight rates explained . Crowell, 345, 346 

Government ownership, remedy for.... Greeley, 281,233 

Grain . . .. Richards, 203, 204, 210, 211 

Interstate-commerce law. value of.. Hamilton, 373 

State legislation not sufficient. Crowell, 387 

Between persons— 

Cars, for independent shipments. _ —.. Prom, 790 

Elevator men and dealers, lower rates than to farmers-Brigham, 28 

’ Injurious effects .. . Lovejoy, 81, 82 

Large shipper, Virginia.- - - Wedderburn, 633 

Rates- 

Secret rates explained. Crowell, 344,345 

Western farmers.Brigham, 23 

Rebates..- Prom, 800,801 

Cotton, Memphis. . Moseley, 516 

Elevators....- Richards, 208, 204; 

Greeley, 227-228; Moran, 722; Jumper, 787 

Large shippers, Now York. - Norris, 328 

Opposed.. .. Moran, 719, 920 

Southern California Fruit Exchange. Naftzger, 940,947 

Between places— 

Competing points..- - - - Lovejoy, 81 

Freight rates, local..Jumper, 739, 740 

Cotton rates... .Porter, 481,482 
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Discrimination*, railroad—Continned. p 

Between placee-Continued. 80 

Large towns favored... Brown o? 

Injurious effects on New Jersey farmers.. Dye 95 ’ An 

Local discriminations, Ohio... . ." Miller sin 

Noncompetitive points discriminated against... . Norris’ 

Through billing, Chicago..*.ffifl’jw 

Diseases of animals (see also Bureau of Animal Industry, Inspection; Pleuro- 

pneumonia; Tuberculosis) . Stubbs, 784-, Stockwell, 003 ,904 

Agricultural Department should execute... Nall 814 

Compensation for disease^ animals.Snow, 238; Salmon’ 749 

Condemnation of oattle ...... Spear, 409’ 410 

Disposition of diseased animals... Salmon 74 j 

Exclusion and early eradication. Salmon’ 748 

Exportation, efforts to prevent. Salmon 743 

Federal court, action of.. . Salmon' 749 

Foul brood.. . Flandersj 999 

Glanders. .. Salmon, 750; Flanders. 999 

Importation, efforts to prevent.. Salmon 7 !■> 

Inspection........ Salmon,743.744^751 

Kentucky. jy a ll ( 

Legislation.ciohan. 001;' Budge! 858 

Beneficial effect... Brigham, 27; Dye 'is 

Federal, advocated ... .. . . Norris, ms'; 

Ciohan,601; Salmon, 748,749; Nall.814; Stockweli 904 

Pennsylvania . Salmon. 719 

Proposed.... .... Salmon,745,740.7 17 

Live stock commission, Ohio. Miller 017 ms 

..... Stubbs !781 

Prevalence.Salmon.753; Bailey, 1000, loot 

Prevention, imjiortance of. Davenport 272 

Quarantine system— 

Law needed in New Jersey. . Magie. 101 

Pennsylvania.....Hamilton. 371 .372 

Remedies. Salmon,743.744,753; Bailey, 1000,1013 

Statistics of deatbs impossible. Salmon. 749 

Texas fever. Salmon, 747,750; Stubbs, 784; Hammond ,'■33 

Trichina*. Salmon. 717 

Diseases of plants (see also Insect pests): 

■ California..... . Naftzger, 953 

Investigations by experiment stations . True. 1 18 

North Dakota . . . Budge. 851 

Prevalence and means of combating....Bailey, 1000,1013 

Trees, regulation. New York ....Flanders. 999 

Distributive system, development of. .. Crowell, 339 

Diversification of crops. .. Moran. 70S; Prom, 792; Greeley, 937 

Advantages of.... . .Brigham. 21; 

Jones,39; Brown,61,04,69,70; Davenport, 
260; Balch, 496,497; Miller, 019; Stevens 915 

I Advocated.. . Ager, 115; Coles, 127; Mason. 500,501 

By Commissioner of Agriculture, Georgia. Halo. 391 

For South.Dillingham, 100,108; Hale, 391.393 

Difficulty of, Southern States... . Brigham. 33: 

Barrett. 56, 58; Brown, 01, 71; Love.iov. 

70,78; Youmans. 117-119; Hammond, son 

Experiment stations, relation to. . Powers. 177 

Land prices increased by. Hale. 382 

Massachusetts. Stockwell. 895 

Necessity of.Hanley, 281; Hamilton, 367; Wiley, 654; Hammond, 830 

Neighborhood cooperation advocated... Redding, 445 

North Dakota.. Budge, 845,851 

Progress of— 

Georgia.Hale, 890; Redding. 414 

Mississippi.. Kyle, 407.473 

New York. Norris, 338 

Regularity of employment secured by.Powers, 172,188; Hale. 3ih 

Soil adapted to Southern States. Brown, w 

South Dakota.... Jumper,732,733 
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Division, of Entomology: Page. 

Appropriation.Howard, 763 

Cooperation, with other divisions. Howard, 763 

With State authorities... Howard, 781,782 

Division of Forestry, objects. Whitney, 878 

Division of Statistics.Hyde, 842 

Dogs, separators run by, Vermont.... vail, 412 

Domestic science, instruction in. .Greeley, 981 

Advocated..-.. .Sickels, 519-521 

Agricultural and mechanical colleges... .True, 139 

Calhoun colored school, Alabama.. Dillingham, 104,168 

Common schools advocated.-.. Hanley, 278; Sickels,520 

Farmers’ institutes. Miller, 606 

Domestic servants. (See Servants.) 

Doylestown, Fa., agricultural school at.True, 140 


Drainage: 

By Hollanders, New York 
Illinois and Michigan.... 

Legislation. 

Salt Lake Valley.— 

Swamp ... 

Duluth, elevator capacity ... 

Duty of water, defined. 

Earnings. (See Profits.) 

Economic relations of fanners studied by fanners' associations.. 

Davenport, 268,269 


.. Norris,828 

. Whitney, 880 

Miller, 608; Whitney, 880 

.. Whitney,880,881 

. Whitney, 881 

. Hill, 814 

. Mead, 1055 


Education (see also Negroes; Schools, public): 

Compulsory, Massachusetts..-.Stock well, 887 

Minnesota. ...-.-.. 

Domestic training advocated—. Sickels, 

Farmers' children, New Jersey.-. -^om< ino 

Government aid advocated.. “I® 1 ' 

IX". S ” M farming :;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; Brown; 04; stStel 

N ecessity of, Southern States.—.- - - 

Literary circles of farmers’ organizations.- • iingnam,n 

Migration from farm, effect on. . . .----.. rowers,lio 

Education, agricultural (see also Agricultural colleges; Agricultural 
schools; Cornell University; Farmers' institutes; Nature study): 

General conditions. *r?®L 

Advocated . . . Bedding, 451; Wietmg, 994 

American and European contrasted . -. 

Common schools,importance of in, discussed..• ■ 

Dye 88; Ketchum, 184; True. 142-144; Dillingham, 167; Wil¬ 
son, 247; Davenport, 264-265; Hanley, 278; Crowell, 

885; Clohan, 594-595; Nall, 813; Naftzger, 870 ; Stockwell, 887 

• ij .1 ........ Crowell,o 8 o,oo7 

Criticised..- — --— --- . Trl1A 441 

High schools, instruction advocated...Rniiev 1018 

Importance... - ; Flanders, tfe, 998 

Percentage of students taking agricultural course. — 

Reading courses for farmers.-. aaa' mo 

Salaries large, influence of. . W iCK 

Soils, chemistry of.. . 830 

South Carolina..—. Brown 62 64 

Southern States, necessity of. Tt™188 

World-wide movement for. Aver’. 115 

Eggs, importation of.— - -- — -...True’ 188 

Egypt, agricultural college and experiments.Stubbs’ 785 

Egyptian cotton—.— - - -. ’ 

Electric railways. (See Railroads.) p , f 79.4 73.V Prom 800 

Elevator combinations.... Brigham, 24; Moran, 71 <, Pratt, ™j«5^Prom, 8UO 

Chicago. ’ ’ 

Effect of— Knarm 1017 

Canal forwarders, Buffalo..Knapp, 1018,1017 

Independent elevators..Kellogg, 1010, uno 
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Elevator combinations—Continued. Page. 

Elevate canal grain free. Kellogg, 1015 

Legislation .Gredey ,943 

Northwest.. Greeley, 939,940 

Railroads, agreement with...Kellogg, 1015 

Western Elevating Association, Buffalo.. Kellogg, 1015-1010: 

Knapp, 1010-1017; Cook, 1017-1019 

Elevators (see also Storage): 

California...1.. Turnbull, 983,985,992 

Card prices... Jumper, 7:10 

Chicago— 

Branch elevators established by. Greeley, 233 

Board of Trade examination prevented. Hill, 314 

Cleaning houses. Hill, 299,319 

Country elevators, relation to... - Hill, 318 

Country shippers employed by. Richards, 205,210,217 

Court decisions affecting.....— - Hill, 298-802 

Criticised . _ Richards, 202-200,211,213-217; Greeley, 227-235 

Distributing inspector, appointment advocated...Hill, lit 1 

Exports curtailed -.Hill, 310 

Farmers injured by... - Hill, 318.319 

Grades manipulated by. Hill, 313,314,310,318,319 

History. . Hill. 295,313 

Legislation, proposed by..— Hill, 311,31? 

Secured by corruption .... Greeley, 233 

Monopolistic character of. Hill, 297-302,309,310,314,310,317 

Premiums demanded by warehousemen.—. Hill, 310,319 

Prices depressed by _ .. —.Greeley, 228-234 

Railroads, relation to. Hill, 295-297,298,303,304,308,309 

Special bins not supervised... Hill, 312 

Storage. Hill, 312,314 

Various methods of business described by Board of Trade com¬ 
mittee..-.-. -. llill, 310 

Visible supplies abnormally increased. Hill, 315 

Warehousemen, congestion of.. .— . Hill, 295.297 

Dealing in grain.. Hill, 295-319 

Proportion of grain owned by. .. Hill.298,315,310 

Company.. . Wilson, 252.253; Budge,853,Ml 

Competition. North Dakota. . Budge ,955 

Cost of operation. Jumpor, 733 

Country buyers, Northwest. Greeley. 949 

Discrimination. Prom. 739 

Essential in grain industry. Budge, 813,911 

Farmers". Moran, 722,723 

In Northwest.. - Hanley, 279,280.233-285 

South Dakota. Jumper. 730 

Government control advocated... Moran. iU 

Grain dealing.. 

Independent..Jumper. 73(1; Prom, Jo JJ 

Legislation. Moran. 1 18. .H 

Margins. South Dakota . . Jumper. .3. 

Mixture of grades, prohibition advocated. Jones. .jJ 

North Dakota. . . Prom. 795,798: Budge.*® 

Prices..Jumper, ?3fi; Greeley, 939; Kellogg. 10 m 

Profits. .Pratt,726; Prom. 799,800 

Railroads, relation to.. .- - - - Moran- <-i • 

Pratt,725: Jumper, 737; Prom, 800; Greeley,9.19,949 
Rebates. (See Discrimination*.) „ 

Sale of futures by. .&854 

Shipping facilities, farmers have equal.-. 738 

Speculation by..-.Moran, '' -»|g 

Elgin Board of Trade, dairy products inspected by. Ha Vail 415 

Elgin butter, not sold in Vermont.. .. - - - • - p, nwn ii’ 338 

Emerick, Professor, on agricultural discontent, statistics quoted. - - Crow , 

South Dakota to Canada. Jumpe ’ 
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Employment: Page. 

Average length of— Brigham, 7; Nall,803-804; Stockwell, 885; Greeley, 938 

Cotton plantations and fruit farms. ... Hale, 376 

Georgia.. Stevens, 906 

Illinois... Wilson, 244 

Increase in. .... Powers, 172 

New York....Norris, 320 

West Virginia.Clohan,592 

' Demand... Jones, 33 

California. Naft/.ger, 953,954; Tnrnbnll,080 

Georgia.. . Peek, 460 

Illinois-. Wilson,244,240; Davenport,258 

Minnesota and Dakotas....Hanley, 274,275 

Ohio... .-....Miller,617 

Enticing laborers away from, Georgia law...Hale, 379 

Irregularity— 

Causes. .... Briglmm, 5; Stockwell, 885 

Diversified agricultnro. remedy.. - ■ Powers, 172 

New Jersey. -- Dye, 83 

Seasonal fluctuations... .Ager, 104 

Machinery, influence of___Brigham, 5; Davenport,250; Stockwell,884 

West Virginia.. . Clohan,591 

Regularity of .. Brigham, 5-7; Stubbs, 775: Prom, 788; Nall, 803 

Diversified agriculture,promoted by .— ... - Powers, 188; Hale,376 

Fruit and truck farms, Georgia ... . Hale, 376 

Southern States ...-..Hammond, 819,820 

Sugar-beet industry.. . Wiley, 652 

^A^nndant, Georgia...- ■ Hale, 376 

Decrease....... .-.-.-.- Poven, ™ 

Increase.-. . - Nor ™’ 

New jersey, causes.— Dye, 8 -, 83,84 

Georgia . ... . . .Normally, 454 

1850-1890 . .- - Dowers, 170 

Numberoflaborers, 1890. . Holmes, 152 

Scarcity— „ ,,,„ 

England, dairy industry. . .-.■ fit 

Cause of abandonment of agriculture... Ketchum, 133 

Hawaii... ....- Saylor, 588 

Michigan, sugar-beet industry.- Sl 2 it ^’ fll 

Mississippi,due to public works. . . . . iNorneet, w 

New Jersey. . Dye,83; Coles, 124; Ketchum, 133,134 

New York, sugar-beet industry.- -.Rogers, 554,555 

Unemployment, census figure too low.. .. HsuSev *74 

Industrial depression a cause..riavewort 256 

Machinery not a cause--- - Davenp >rt, 380 

Employment agencies: N ... 954 

Chinese,California . . . . . . Powers’184 

Farm laborers sent from Western cities. . 1 owe™’ 

Endowment of agriculture, England.. 

^Agricultural advantages of. .^ True’ 144 

Agricultural education, backwardness in. ■ . \vl\m 643 

fmportMMM foreign" market'for agricultural products-Hitehcock, 667, 

^gimizationTn restraint of trade, prohibition of ..Ketchum’ 135 

Overproduction caused by agricultural development - - - y 4 j’ 4,4 

Ensilage, used as feed for cattle .. C ’ Howard 7^ 764 

Entomologists, official, employed by State.--..-—----- -. ’ ’ 

Entomology. Division of. (See Division of Entomology.) Tr ,, _ 

Erie Canal, competition with railroads .Norm, 3.iDKeUogg^l 016 

Esaexville, Mich., beet-sugar factory at. * eazl6 ’ 0441041 
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Europe (see also England; Prance; Germany); Pago. 

Agriculture compared with United States. Davenport, 2 o,; 

Importance as a market for agricultural products. Hitchoock, 667 

Wheat crops, effeot on prices.. Crowell, 843 

Evaporated fruit industry, New York.„•. Norris, 322 

Excursions.:... . Prom, 7!)i 

Exhaustion of soils (see also Fertility) . Ager, Km 

Whitney, 882; Stockwell, 8 i) 2 : Poole, 924 

Availability of plant food. Whitney, 859 

Cotton land. Lovejoy, 73 

Criminal.. Wiley, 617 

Means used to avoid ... Brigham, 12 ,17 

South—... Nunnally, 4.74 

By sugar beets unnecessary.. Kedzie, 589,540,549 

Under tenant system__Dillingham, 168,169; Powers, 178; Peek, 459 

Virginia before the war.... .. Wedderbnrn, 622 

West, rotation of crops necessitated by. .Crowell, 334 

Expansion, territorial: 

Agricultural interests, effects on. Flanders. 995 

Attitude of fanners to ward.. .Jones, 89; Snow, 242 ,243 

Beet-sugar industry, how affected...-.. Saylor, 587-539 

Beneficial to Southern trade. Stevens, Die 

Sugar, free, discussed. Wiley. 654 

Experiment stations: 

Alabama.. Whitnoy. 332 

Attitude of farmers. Stubbs, 769 

Beneficial effects. ... Dye,89; Coles, 126,127,130; True,151,152 

Bulletins, issuance of...... Howard, 763 

Eastern States, investigation of agricultural possibilities by, sug¬ 
gested.. . Powers, 177 

Food investigations advocated. .. McKay, 534 

Franking privilege.. Miller, 610 

Georgia, work of. Bedding, 447 

Germany, agricultural possibilities developed by. Powers, 177 

Hindrance to work of... True, 150.151 

Histofy and statistics of ... .. True, 140 143 

Inspector of nurseries and orchards appointed by Board of Control. 

Ohio.. Miller. ills 

Kentucky ........ Nall.312 

Louisiana ........ Stubbs. 780-781 


Massachusetts... Stock well. 894,895 

Minnesota, relation to diversified agriculture.... Powers. 177 

Work of.....Powers, 183 

North Dakota. Prom, 791; Budge. 318 

Ohio..... . Miller. 010 

Political influence in organization of. True. 151 

South Dakota .. ... Greeley. 932 

State legislation, influence upon... True, 119 

Veterinarians. Salmon. 753 


West Virginia. Clohan, 595,602,003 

Working of, in various States.. True, 145-152 

Exports (see also Market *, foreign)-. 

American food products, prejudice against. Snow.23J 

Bounties— 

Advocated.Peek, 468; Wedderbnrn, 626-032 

Oppoeed. Powers, 1 16 

Sugar, Germany. Powers, 176,177; Wiley, 655,058-861 

California fruits.Naftzger, %•; 

Curtailed by elevators, Chicago.--- 

Dairy products, American, branded as Canadian..Salmon, 1 w 

Inspection . Salmon, ,46 

Development of, Australasia. Hitchcock. 093 

Distribution of.. . Hitchcock, 667-6, - 

1898...- - Hanley. 2.1 

Grain, fertility diminished by. Davenport, ->■ 

Increaeeof. ... .Snow,286; Hitchcock.* 

Inspection advocated. Hamilton, 36, 
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Exports—Continued. 

-...Stockwell, 904 

Excluded from foreign countries. ... Salmon 747 748 

Increased by inspection and branding..Snow' 288 

Pacific coast ports to foreign countries. Naftzver’ 949 

Prices fixed in world market. . Powers 175 

Prizes, Denmark and Australia ....... . Hitchcock, 888! 689 

Promotion of by Bureau of Animal Industry_ Salmon, 744 

Ratio to total consumption.... Wedderbum' 629 

Trial shipments.... .Hitchcock,’677 

Expositions, display of agricultural products advocated_Hitchcock, 689 

Express rateB: 

Competitive and noncompetitive compared.. Clohan, 603 

Excessive on fruit, West Virginia.. Clohan, 596,604 

Extravagance, cause of poverty of farmers_ ... Agor, ii«; Youmans! 117 

Factories: 

Capacity, maximum and actual, United States_____ Wiley, 852 

Labor, almost wholly white____Stevens, 913 

Migration to, North Carolina........ Graham, 435 

Failures: 

Due to purchase of farms at high prices.....Coles, 129 

Fewer among fanners than in mercantile business..Ager, 111 

Fairs, agricultural: 

Controlled by State board of agriculture, Ohio... Miller, 607 

Horse trotting, North Dakota.. Budge, 852 

State appropnations, New York.... Flanders, 997 

Farm village, at Calhoun, Ala...Dillingham, 164-169 

Farmers: 

Adaptability of.----- .Crowell, 883 

Attitude toward expansion.... Snow, 242,243 

Calhoun, Ala., conference of... Dillingham, 166 

Conservatism of. ....True, 143,145; Whitney, 867 

Drinking habits of, Ohio.. ... Miller, 613 

Income of. ..... Holmes. 154,155 

Intelligence, increase of.... Davenport, 259 

Interest and wages of, 1889---. Holmes, 154 

Number of..—. Holmes, 152,157; Powers,170; Nall, 803 

Organizations, Georgia, objects of..Stevens, 915 

South Carolina.. Hammond, 829 

Proportion in Union Army in civil war.....Hanley, 290 

Representation, in Congress inadequate. Hanley, 290 

In legislature, West Virginia. Clohan, 604 

Single tax, benefit of... Ralston, 1024,1025 

Speculation in wheat. ------- Powers, 190 

Taxation of personal property, responsible for.. . Burke, 195 

Wealthy, Minnesota.... .Hanley, 274 

Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union: 

Cooperative buying, etc., North Carolina. Graham,437 

Membership. . .Hanley, 285 

Objects of__ -. Hanley, 281,290,291 

Origin explained... Crowell, 337 

Political features.... White, 424,425; Hale, 890,891; Clohan, 600 

South Carolina.-.- - - Hammond, 829 

Farmer’s elevators. (S ee Elevators, farmers,) 

Farmers’ institutes..—.— Stubbs, 782-783; 

Prom, 790; Nall, 812; Stockwell, 895; Poole, 920,921 

Advocated for South. Hale, 388 

Alabama .. -. Stubbs,769 

Beneficial effects.. . .Greeley,931 

Economics.. Prom. 800 

Georgia... ..Redding,447 

Kentucky, among negroes. - -.- — Hall, 815 

Maryland__.......- - --— Ager,110,114 

Massachusetts. StockweU.898,894 

North Carolina, negroes not expected to attend..White, 425 

North Dakota, well patronized. Budge, 848,849 

Ohio ..-. . Miller, 605-607 

Organization and statistics of.. True, 141,142 
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Farmers’ institutes—Continued. Page. 

Pennsylvania, organisation and work of.. Hamilton, 847-349 

Political, economic, and religions discussions discouraged. Davenport, 268,269; 

Hamilton, 874 

South Carolina. . Hammond, 828,829 

Special corps of workers, need of... . True, 141 


Farms (see also Value of farms)-. 

Diminution innnmbe'r, Massachusetts...... Stockwell,888 

Number, acreage, and value, United States .Wedderburn, 628 

Feed stuffs: 

Dairy cattle feed raised on farms, New Jersey... Coles, 131 

Experiment stations, work of, in relation to. True, 147 ,149 

Investigation desired ... Greeley, 940-941 

Price lowered by cheap transportation.. Ager, 115 

Fences: 

Abolition deprecated, South Carolina... Hammond, 828 ,834 

Laws, West Virginia ... Clohan.602 

Ohio ...... .. ..Miller, <115 

Wire, price advanced by trust... Clohan, 602 

Fertility: 

Adaptation of soils to crops. . Whitney. 871 

Gram crops ns renovators of soil. Whitney, 883 

Increase of— 


France ami Germany. . . Wiley. 648 

Ohio — ... ... Miller, fill 

By scientific methods. .... Davenport, 262.263 

By tilling, rotation, otc., Illinois .. Wilson, 249 


Virginia... . ... - Wedderburn,622 

Kentucky..Nall, 811 

Maintenance of. ... Dye. 38,89,93; Davenport, 262,263,206; 

Kedzie. 549: Wiley, 647,018: Nall. HI I; Budge, 849, N.',n 
China.. . Kedzie, 546 


Export of grain, relation to .... Davenport, 269,276 

Pennsylvania. .. Whitney, 874 

Required by landlords of tenants.. Davenport. 203 

South Dakota _ .. ... . ... .Greeley,937 

New England, study of fertilizing methods . ... Bachelder, 41, 42; Hale. 392 


New Jersey — 
Soil bacteria .. 


Ketchnm, 135 
Whitney, 882 


South 


Brown, 69.73; Hale, 380.389.393 


Fertilizer trust, prices advanced by. . . . Graham, 437 

Fertilizers (see also Manure) . .Stockwell,895; Poole.924 

Analysis and control. Ohio . .Miller. (>10 

Bought on credit, Maryland. .Ager. 105.109 

Cereal crops, amount used on. New York . . . Norris. 327 

Clover and leguminous crops, advantages as fertilizers. Dye,93 

Commercial— 


Cost of products increased by, New York 
Cultivation of larger acreago secured by 

Expenditure for, 188 !) .. 

Increased use of, since 186(1 . . 

Inspection of, Pennsylvania. 

Little used, Mississippi. . . 

Low grade used in South. 

New Jersey.. . 

North Carolina.... 

For sugar beets. 

Tennessee . .. 

Composts used.. 

Constituents— 

Necessary for a complete fertilizer . 

Prices of. . 

Consumption, ()hio. ... 

Cooperative buying by grange members. 

Cotton seed used... 

Experiment stations, work in religion to. 

Gnano, Peruvian. . 


. Norris, 327,331 

_ . Ketchnm, 132 

Holmes, 154 

.Ketchum, 136 

.Hamilton, 317 

Kyle, 465 

... .Hale. 386 

Coles. 127.128 

.. White,423 

Rogers, 556 

. .. Manson.506 

White, 423; Kyle, 465 
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Fertilizer*—Continued. Page- 

Increase of use, Western fanners. .Whitney, 888 

Inspection...-.- .Hamilton,347; Poole,920 

Intensive culture without commercial. — Whitney, 882,883 

Laws governing..Whitney, 874 

Massachusetts ...Stockw;ell,804 

Licenses, Ohio....- .-Miller,Oil 

Muck .. . Whitney, 883 

New England, study of need of soils----. Bachelder, 41,42 

North Carolina----.-. graham, 437 

Peas used as.. ---- - •--- - .- - - - - Graham, 433 

Phosphates.- —. - Wedderburn, 623; Hammond, 834 

Potwh, Virginia.—. . 

Productivity of soii increased "by use of... Dye, 96 

Profit from use, Maryland... ..Ager, 108 

Scientific study in use of, necessity for. - - S 

Source of supply ... -. —. .—. Miller, 611 

Southern States, methods and results.-. . - -- kovejoy.re 

Tendency to make farmers less careful.-. Whitney, 883 

Finland, butter, exports of .. H Ma^n 509 

Fisk University, State aid to... - -■ - • ■ - --l- ** n *g}»2S 

Fitzhugh estate, New York, negroes, nnprosperous condition of. Norris, 324,325 
Five States Milk Producers’ Association: ma 

Ineffective as yet.... iEer 111 

Methods and effect upon prices...'prom?792^ 793 

Straw.-..Promi793 

Fla Terminal facilities demanded, Chicago — - -...... - - - - - — 

Flaxseed-oil cake and oil-cake meal, exports, distribution of ... Hitchcock, 671 
Floods, prevention, and protection of lanSs. Whitney, 881 

Florida: , . Trnft 150 

Experiment station, work of. " ‘”.". . . I!' Whitney 862 

Oianges .. -^ o ^ uct j OIJ un i m j, 0 rtant. Wiley, 649 


,, .. Hitchcock, 669 

.. AAA AAA 


Sugar-cane ] 

Flour: 

Exports— 

'Distribution of.HitchcSdM 

Manufacture— .Turnbull, 983,985 

California. . Redding. 447,448 

. Georgia..- V;V ..... Kennicott, 531 

Mixed ._ — — —.•; — .■. Snow,237 

Effectiveness ol pure-flour law.-.Davenport. 273 

Injury to farmer.-..Wedderburn,620 

Food adulteration (see also special foods). .Wedderburn633ri$84 

.Gehrmann, 635 

Legislation .. stubb9 > BnugB ’ cries’ 123: McKay,584 

Advocated. ------- - y Y. a _.,V„Vi .Jones, 525-527 

By National Pure Food Assentation. .Dye, 98 

Beneficial influence of laws prohibiting. j one8 .40 

Faulkner bill, advocated.... Nall, 814 

Kentucky.. 'Kennicott’riSO; Stockwell, 902 

Massachusetts. .. Kennicott, 530 

Michigan. . 
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Food adulteration—Continued. 

Legislation—Continued, 

National, advocated.. Brigham, 27; 

Powers, 192; Snow, 287; Davenport, 272; Hanley, 282; Norris, 
382; Hamilton, 371; Hale, 400; Spear, 408,409, 411; Kennicott, 
530,581; Clohan, 001; Miller, 617; Wedderbum,884; Stock well, 902. 

Ohio... . Miller, 617 

Opposed by manufacturers. Snow,237 

Pennsylvania, explained. .Hamilton, 367,368 

Proposed, national... .Stubbs, 784; 

Nall, 814; Stockwell, 902; Wieting, 994,995; Flanders, 996 

Publicity, benefit of..... Gehrmann, 635,637 

Uniform, advocated.. Hale, 400; Gehrmann, 637 

Maplesirup.... . .Spear,408,409 

Pure food commission, national, advocated by National Pure Food 

.Association.... Jones, 525-527 

Trade, effect on. Davenport, 271,272 

Various forms of.- - -. Kennicott, 529-533 

Foreign born (see also Immigration): 

Character as farmers. ... Jones, 34; 

Powers, 179,180; Wilson, 245,246; Hanley, 277; Norris, 323; 
Spear, 402-404; Prom, 789; Nall, 803; Greeley, 928-930. 

Colonization of.. ...Crowell,333,335; Stockwell,886; Greeley,930 

Hollanders. New York. Norris, 323 

Illinois.. Wilson, 210 

Jews, New Jersey. Dye, 85,86 

Minnesota...Powers, 180 

Tendency toward.... Brigham, 10; Jones, 31 

Disadvantage of. in agriculture. ..... Powers, lsu 

Distribution of immigrants... ..... Greeley, 930 

Germans, desirable character.... .. Jones, 34; Dye, 85. so 

Maryland... Ager, 106 

Hollanders.. .Jones, 34; Norris, 303 

Independent farmers, opportunities to liecome, New Jersey. Dye, Ml 

Louisiana. .. .... Stubbs,777 

New England and in the West...Davenport, 063 

North Dakota. Prom, 788-780 

Poles, character and customs . Jones. ”4 

Swedes, desirable character ...Dye, 85, * 

Truck farming, employment in, New Jersey. Dye, 85 

Foreign markets. (See Market*, foreign.) 

Forestry: 

Exemption of land from taxation. . . .Bailey. 1006 

Germany.. . . .Hamilton. 364.365 

Meaning and methods.... ..Fernow, 1001, ioo4 

New York State College....... Fernow, 1000,1WH 

Pennsylvania. . Hamilton. 364.365 

Remedy for poor lands.. Whitney. 818 

Forestry, Division of, objects..Whitney. *78 

Forests: 

Destruction. . .. Hammond, 828,883,834; Naftzger. 066 

Preservation of, favored . . . . Naftzger. 066 

Reservations, New York.. Fernow. 1000-1064 

Taxation of.Hamilton, 363 -36,> 

Water sapply regulated by. Hamilton, 363.361 

Foul brood, regulation, New York. Flanders, ooo 


France: 

Agricultural education and research. 

Fertility, increase of . 

Importance as a market for agricultural exports 

Inheritance law. . 

Migration to and from cities. 

Tariff in interests of agriculture.— 

Traveling professors . 

Franklin, Mass., beet-sugar factory at. 

Fraud: 

National legislation against. 

Protection against, by experiment stations. 

Free text-books. (See Schools, public.) 


True. 138 

.Wiley. 618 

Hitchcock, 667,070 
.Ralston, 1629 

.Crowell. $$ 

.... Hitchcock, 670 

.True. 141 

.. Wiley. 639 

..... Flanders. 996 

a ^.True, lw 
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Page. 

Freight care, private ownership of, condemned . Greeley 881 

Freight rates (see also Classification of frrir/IU: Diserimimtimis; Refriq- 
eratorcars; Transportation) Pratt. 737: Stubbs, 784; Prom,t95- Nall 818 

California, satisfactory . .. .... .Turnbull’984 

Considerations that enter into.. .... . Naftzger 962^968 

Corn, excessive. _ .'. Peek 491 

Cotton— 

Excessive rates- - Barrett. 51,52; Peek, 481 

Ocean rates . .Barrett, 53 

Kail and river compared . . Moseley, 517,518 

Decline in. .... Crowell. 411; Budge, 858: Greeley, 938 

Excessive. . Barrett, 51.52; Love joy. 80: Wilson, 249; Peek, 4(11 

Ohio- Miller, 813,614 

Virginia ...... _Wedderbum, 633 

West Virginia, reports on. Clohan, 804 

Fruit— 

California ... 

Mediterranean 


. Naftzger. 947,950,959,961-963 

.. Metzger,959 

Northern and southern compared__ Hale, 878,390,898 


Wieting, 993,994 

_Miller, 018 

Naftzger, 982,964 
... Naftzger,900 
.. .. . Nall,813 
Magie, 103; Coles, 123 


Grain, 1870 and 1890. 

Increase of. Ohio. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, determination of 

Isthmian canal, effect on _ ...... 

Kentucky .. .. 

Milk. . ... .... 

New Jersey to New York ( ity,increased ... ."... Ketchum, 136 

Nursery stock, excessive to North . . Hale, 396 

Reduction ... ___ ... Moran, 712,714,718,723; Jumper, 737 

Effects upon agriculture . _ ....... Ager, 115; Holmes, 156 

Great Northern Railway ... Hanley, 280,281 

Southern States, excessive rates to New Yo -k .. — Lovejoy, 80 

Stability and uniformity, importance of .. .. Richards, 208,210,211; 

Wilson, 249,250 

Transcontinental. . .Naftzger, 962 

Western competition, effect cn New Jersey farms ... ...— Coles, 122,123 

Wheat ... . .. Moran,715,718 

Reduction, 1898 . ...Jumper, 737 

Switching charges... --- --Budge, 856 

Fruit (see also IHseases of plant*: Horticulture; hi wet pests): 

Alabama.... Poole,926,927 

California— 

Exports, proportion of....Naftzger, 965 

Freightrates .. ... Naftzger,947,950,959,961-962 

Fruit Association . ... ... Naftzger, 948,949; Turnbull, 984 

Fruit exchanges Holmes. 158,159,163; Naftzger, 945-948,949 

Fruitgrowing - - Naftzger,950,951,952 

Gathering, methods of . Naftzger, 959-960 

Packing. . Naftzger,958 

Sales of, to various sections ... Naftzger, 961 

Seedless oranges and lemons, California.... Naftzger, 948 

. Shipment to Alaska ..-. Naftzger, 949 

Shipping, method of. .. Naftzger, 959-960 

Time of picking for shipment.. Naftzger, 952 

Canada and United States. .-..Norris, 381 

Canned and evaporated. Georgia.. Hale, 396 

Consumption of, rapid increase in. . - - Powers, 187 

Cooperation in shipping, West Virginia.Clohan, 596,597 

Cost of production m Georgia . 

Evaporated, industry, New York.. Norris, 322 

Exports, increase of ... ..... Hitchcock, 667 

Exchanges, various States.... Holmes, 158,159, 1 62,168; Naftzger,945-948,949 

*^edtoninean . — —.. - KjftMW,959 

Northern and Southern compared... Hale, 878,890,898 

West Virginia.. . Clohan, 596, M4 

Georgia, conditions of industry .. Lovejoy, 80; 

Hale, 375-377,394-397.401; Redding, 448 

Growers affected by adulteration of food. - - - Clohan, 601 

Marketing of. ... Clohan, 595-597; Whitney, 877,878 

60SA-70 
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Fruit—Continued. Page. 

Mediterranean, compared with California fruits . Naftzger. 9 r >9 

New York, condition of industry .... .. Norris, 320; Rogers, 552 

North Dakota. Budge, 848 

Packing.. Hale. 876,401: Bailey, 1008 

Pools defined .. Naftzger, 960 

Railroads, advantage of industry to . Hale. 890 

San Jose scale, effect on foreign markets Snow, 236 

Social value of general cultivation__ _ .Bailey. 1014 

Southern States adapted to industry. .. Hale. 382,891-397 

Specialization. Whitney. 877 


West Virginia, condition of industry. Clohan, 595-597, 601-601 

Fruit growers' associations, Georgia and New Jersey, .. .Hale, 899; 

Naftzger, 948,949; Turnbull, 981 

Futures (see also Speculation): 

Bought and Bold by Minneapolis millers .Powers, 190 

Elevators, sale by. . .. . Moran, 718 

Low prices of farm products caused by . Graham, 135 

Gage Canal, seepage of.. .. Mead. 1056 

Gambling. (See Speculation.) 

Gardens ot farm laborers, Maryland . Ayer. 105 

George, Henry, relation to single ta'. ..Ralston. 1 020 

Georgia: 

Agricultural conditions in . . Stevens. 905 9is 

Agricultural investments of_ . ....... .Stevens. 911 

Banking investments in.. .Stevens. 915 

Convict system criticised. .. White. 130.131 

Cotton . . Nnnnally 153.155 

Cost of production. ... ... Peek, 157,15s 

Factories.. .. ... Stevens. 91 s 

Families owning homes in.. ... Stevens.91 1 91.7 

Fanners, improvement of condition of. Stevens. 916 917 

Organizations of__ Stevens 915 

Fruitgrowing Lovejoy.80; Hale,375-378.394-397.400.401: Stevens.917 

Good roads, need of. . . Hale. 399 

Grasses of.. . .. . . Stevens, 9 

Hay production . ... Stevens.917 

Increase of population of . ... Stevens.905-996 

Industrial pursuits, growth of .. . Stevens, 906 

Labor: 


Agricultural, conditions of 

Legislation. . 

Scarcity of.. 

Land, prices of. 

Mercantile investments in . 


Redding. 148: Nnnnally. 455.456 
Stevens. 910 

.Stevens. 906 

. Pee'.;. 460 

_Stevens. 915 


Peach crop of . .. .Stevens.! 

Profits, agricultural. Stevens. 91 1 1 

Possibilities of, agricultural. . Redding. 148. 150; Stevens. !i 

Products, agricultural .. Redding. 4 

Prohibition of liquor selling in three-fourths of counties . Hale. 3 

Railroad investments in... .. .. . Stevens. 9 

School facilities. Hale, 385; Redding. 451.452; Stevens. 913 9 

Sagar-caue industry of . . Stevens, 11 

Taxation . . Peek. I 

Teachers of. . . . — Stevens. 9 

Technical schools in. . Stevens.' 

Tenancy, conditions of. . . Peek, 458,450,40<i. 4 

Wheat production . . .Stevens, .1 

Georgia Agricultural College, agricultural course taken by.few Redding. 1 
Georgia State University, agricultural education not sufficiently mag- 
nified...Hale..) 


Germans: 

Character as farmers. 

Illinois. j . 

Maryland. 

New Jersey . 

New York . 

Pennsylvania. 


. Davenport.'-’63 

.Wilson.'-‘16 

Ager. KOI 
Colos. 131 


Norris. 323 
Crowell, 833-885,387 
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Germans—Continued. p aK0 . 

Sugar beets grown by, Michigan. . Smith. 588,579 

Teaching of German langnage in public schools.Powers, 180 

Germany: 

Agricultural education and research ...... True, 188; Powers, 177 

Apples, American, objected to.. . Snow] 838 

Beet-sugar industry, statistics of.... . Wiley, 6551661 

Beet-sugar pulp dried for feed. . _ .Saylor, 586 

Cattle, American, exclusion of.. Hitchcock, 869] 670 

Fertility, increase of . . . Wiley, 648 

Forestry methods .. . Hamilton, 364,’365 

Importance as a market for agricultural exports.Hitchcock, 607 

Military service beneficial to manufacture . .. Wiley,653 

Seed control stations . ... Wiley, 642 

Sugar-beet seed imported from ..... Smith,563,580 

Sugar bounty.Powers, 176,177; We Iderburn. 630; Wiley,655,658-661 

Sugar tax.. .... .... . Wiley, 655,658-661 

Gilbert, Sir Henry. ... .. .. Wiley,643 

Gipsy moth. Howard, 75!>: Stockwelj, 902-903 

Enemies ... ....... ... Stockwoll.iiO.'t 

How carried ... . ... ... . Howard, 764 

Glanders_ .. .Salmon, 750 

State treatment. New York . ...— Flanders, 999 

Glass, price increased. . Wedderl>urn,624 

Glucose: 

Maple sirup adulterated with .... —. Spear, 408 

Proportion in sorghum too large for sugar making . ...... Kedzie, 536 

Substitute for honey ... . Wedderbnrn,633 

Value as food. .... Kennicott. 531 

Gluten in wheat, diminution of Pacific coast. . Wiley, 648 

Gold exports, elevators, Chicago, responsible lor . Hill, 316 

Gould, Jay, stockholder of the Chicago Elevator Company . .... Hill, 296 

Government aid.. -. —.Davenport, 259; Wiley, 848 

Annul appropriation approved . ..Moran, 720 

Education----- 

Irrigation.... -. — Greeley, 033 

Grading of grain .. - Pratt, 725,726; Jumper. 784; Prom, 795-<97,799, 801 

California, little needed... . 

Chicago, system criticised . .. Richards, 20.. .0.), 206 

Farmers favored. South Dakota . .- - - ■ - 

Manipulation of,grades.Hanley, 283; 

North Dakota. .. Budge, 854 

Grft C a l ( Zn1a ° rnCeS: SpeCUlati0 " ): ....... ... Naftzger, 950 

CtoEST'-. , , - Pratt. 726; Hitehcock. 688 

Cleaning houses at terminal elevators - - ^ 

Congestion in Chicago elevators, prices depressed by .... mu, ais 

Cost of production .— - - 20 

Drying . . 


,725,726 


Elevator system, Chicago. Greeley, 227 235; Hill, 295 319 

EXB (!fleaning, necessity of careful -• .Hitch^k°OT9lM4 

Complaints of foreign importers against. H tchcock, 679-884 

Damaged in transit. . - - 

Fertility d minished by..Davenport, 269 

Sold by sample at a premium . mu ' alB 

Grading of. (8 eeUrtulmg of grain.) Prom 800 801 

Holding of, unprofitable. .. p^'hkLtbb 

Independent shipment. .— 

Uniformity not observed at different ports . Hitehcock, 679 

Loan to tenants by landowners, Maryland. . ~ r, 

Marketing of, system unsatisfactory, Illinois. < WUMn,‘mim 

MWngof . Hill,319; Moran, 717,718,719; Pratt, 726; Jumper] 785 
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Gram—Continued. I V 

Options.. Moran, 733 

Prices... . . ..Prom, 795 

Depressed by congestion in Chicago elevators ... Hill, 313 

Fixed in Chicago . . Greeley,333,234,385; Wilson. 352,258 

Lowest when iarmers sell . Hun ley, 280 

Selling by sample, reason for — . .. Hill, 299 

Storage— 

Capacity of various cities . Hill, 314 

Charges— 

Chicago. Greeley. 234; Hill, 314 

Profitable. ... .. .. Hill.31(1 

Reduced by J.J. Hill. . . .. Hanley, 379,280 

Normal function of . .. Hill, 312 

Saved by elevators.. Greeley, 228,229,231 

Through billing, Chicago, discrimination against by . Hill, 299 

Transfer charge, Chicago. . ... . Greeley, 234; Hill, 814 

Transfer houses, Chicago, operated by dealers Greeley, 23! 

Transportation and prices. . Moran, 712,718 

Danubianprovinces. ..... Wedderburn.529 

Visible supplies abnormally increased by elevators, Chicago Hill, 315 

Yield, South .. . Whitney, 313 

Per acre less in South than in Northwest Powers. 171 

Grain Growers’ Association... Moran. Toil 

Grand Forks, N. Dak., wheat prices; how fixed Budge, 355 

Grand Island, Nebr., beet sugar factory at Saylor, 590 

Grange, beneficial effects Norris. 329; Clohan. (100; Stocku ell. 895 

Condition and work of, Illinois . Wibon, 250.251 

Cooperative stores not successful . Davenport. 298 

Discouragement of incurring of debts .. Ager. ill 

Educational work of ........ . Brigham. 8; Hale 391 

Extent of organization, New York. - Norris. 320 

Farmers’ institutes, instrumental in se< uring appropriation for Ag r. 111 
Fire-relief associations organized bv. New York Norris. 329 

Freight rates. 1870-1890 .. Wieting. 993,991 

Legisla ion secured bv . . Ager. 114: Wilson. 250.254 

Membership . Brigham.«: Ager. 113, ill 

National- 

Discontent of farmers, influence in removing .Tones, 31 

Educational features . ...... Jones. 29,30 

Harmonizing of different sections . Jones. 29 

Membership, increase. .... Brigham, '-■() 

Nonpartisan character ... Jones, 3v 

Organization and purposes.. .. Jones, 29 

Politics,attitude toward .. Brigham, 20, 21; Jones, 30. 31 

Senators, popular election, advocated -... ..Jones, 32 

Social advantages. . Jones, 29,30 

Objects and methods of working. . Brigham, 8; Ager. 113. 114 

Ohio . . ..... Miller.513 

Organization and convocations ... . . Affer, 114 

Origin explained . Crowell. 33. 

Social business organization, Vermont. .. Spear. 40a 

South Carolina.. Hammond, 839 


Granger laws: , , 

Illinois, sustained by supreme court . Wilson, -■« 

Sffect on soils . .. Whitney. 87j 

Wine, GeorgiR. .. . Hale, " 

Ch *SSwgi» ... .Hale. 390,391,393; Stevens, 

Grasshoppers. Howard. . .9 

Fungous diseases.. . Howard. . .8 

0, ^Aril rsrions best suited to. wJft 

Louisiana . ... ' 

Great Britain. (See England,) 
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Great Northern Railway: 

. s - ?»«?£ 

SSiV s p^£'.•*“ , °* 1 " lw ” •>“ ■ wffiSSSl 

Hampton Institute. ... Wedrlerbnrn, 622 

H T4^ ritmtion . of .- ' , felot67? 

Hatch,^Hon. Wm. H., report as chairman of Horae"Committee on^grl™^' 1,07 
Hatch anti-option iaiv discussed .. . Woddwbn™. 628 

Hatch experiment-station act of 1887, provisions of .. True 146 

Hathmati Canal, seepage of —.. ... Heading 

Havemeyer,-, suggestion of a farmers’ trust Aeer 11 i 

H = yer estate, unsuccessful dairy store. New York City ! Magfe,' 102 

Experiment station under private auspices . True 147 

Farm wages of Chinese and Japanese ... Savior sss 

Irrigation, sugar beets raised by_ Saylor! 588 

fro J? - . - V:-. ■ - -.. Kedzie. 544; Saylor, 587,588 

Production stimulated by reciprocity. Snow 241 

^ Sugar cane, yield per acre_ __ Wiley! 654 

Cost of production. TTolo <197 

Diminished by machinery.!!'.!. ... Davenport! 267 

Cultivation, Virginia. . .... Wedderbura, 623 

Georgia. ------ - ---.Hale, 3117; Stevens, 917 

Grasses grown for . ... __ Hale, 390,391 898 

Jtxemp: 

Competition, foreign grown .. 

Desirability of. as a crop .. __ 

Price... .. 

Tariff... _ 

Herman, Baron, agricultural attache, German embassy 

Hessian fly... 

Hides, tariff on.. ... Cole 

Higbee-Armstrong road-improvement law, New York. 

Hill, J. J.: 

Concessions to farmers.. .Hanley, 279-281 

Great Northern railroad excursions . . . Powers, 183 

Hill, John, jr., president Grain Receivers and Shippers' Association, 

statement before Illinois legislature on elevator system . . Hill, 312-814 

Hirsch fund, endowment of agricultural school by True 140 

Hogs, exports, distribution of .. Hitchcock! 670 

Holland, importance as a market for agricultural products . . _ Hitchcock, 667 
Holland, Mich.: 

Canning factories and pickling works.. .Smith, 573 

Land rental increased by beet-sugar industry. .Smith, 573 

Holland Sugar Company, Mich . . Smith, 569-572 

Hollanders: 

Character as farmers, New York ...Norris, 828 

Sugar beets grown by, Michigan. .. Smith, 568,569,578 

Home economies. (See Domestic, science.) 

Homestead exemption: 

Georgia, defined. ... Stevens, 908 

North Carolina.. . ... . .... White,416 

Homestead law: 

Effect on Eastern farmers...Snow, 240 

Georgia, criticised.. .Peek, 468 

Honey, glucose substitute. Wedderburn, 688 

Hop-plant louse . . .. ......... . Howard, 756 

Hopper system of transferring grain, explained .. _Richards. 202,214,315 

Horse meat. ... . Salmon, 750 

Horse racing at agricultural fairs, Ohio.Miller, 607 

Horses: 

Breeding, improvement in methods, etc_ Nall, 807-809; Davenport, 370 871 

Kentucky.-.Nall, 807 

Prices of.. . . Youmans, 131; Coles, 129 


. .Nall, 810 

.Nall, 815 

.. Nall, 815,816 

.Nall, 815 

. Hitchcock, 689 
Howard, 756,758 
es, 131; Greeley, 942 
Dodge, 704-706 
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Horticulture (bob elao Insect peats; Nursery stock): 

American Association and Nurserymen, memorial.Howard, 765 

Experiment stations, work of, in relation to .True, 147 

Sugar beets. . . Wiley, 614 

HourB of labor. . .Brigham, 6; 

Ager, 104: Stubbs, 775; Prom, 7.S8; Stevens,906; Greeley, 92s 

Convict labor. . Hutchison, 1048 

Dairy industry. . Magie, 102; Ager. 104; Ketchnm. 136 

Georgia. .. .Nunnally, 450; Stevens. 900 

Massachusetts ...... Stock well, 88.7 

Minnesota.....Hanley, 277 

New Jersey . ...... . Magie, 102 

North Dakota. . Budge, 840 

Reduction of ... . .. Brigh in, 5,(i; 

.Tones, 88; Magie, 102: Coles, 125; Ketchnm, 186; Wilson,244 

Effects . .....Dye. 88 

South, too long . .. Hale. 876,877 

Truck farmers.. Ketchnm. 180 

Vermont ..... . — _Spear, 408 

West Virginia.... ... . . Clohan.7!l2 

House of Representatives, Committee on Agriculture report . Wedderburu, 88H 
Houses (see also Tenant houses), partial exemption lrom taxation advo¬ 
cated. . . .. Ralston. 1080 

Huguenots, North Carolina colony of — Crowell. 884 

Huntsville, Ala., manual labor school for negroes. Dillingham, ills 

Illinois: 

Condition of agriculture... . Wilson, 247 278 

Drainage ... . Whitney, *80 

Grain Dealers’Association, elevator bills opposed by ... .. Hiil.817 

Labor, agricultural, condition of ..Wilson, 218 846 

Landlordism. . . Powers 17: 

Live stock commissioners, board of . Snow. 78" 

Railroad and warehouse law 

Amendment proposed by Chicago Board of Trade committee_ Hill. 811 

Dealing of warehousemen in grain in< onsistent with . Hill, 2118-802, oi 1 

Road improvement, bill defeated by farmers .. Burke. 1H7 

School facilities. . . Wilson, 210.8IT 

Taxation _ . . . . . _ Burke. 195,107. l»s. 800 

Illinois, University of, agricultural instruction in Davenport, 260-262.801; 

McKay, 581.787 

Illinois Central Railroad, elevators, ownership of . Hill. 890,297.801 806 

Illinois supreme court, decisions in elevator cases . Hill, 801.8»2 

Illiteracy: 

North Carolina.. . . White. 127 


Georgia... ... 

immigration (see also Foreign horn): 

Discussed . . 

Alabama_ 

Class of.desired. 

Colonization of immigrants 
Home seeking great motive 
Migration of native born to cities increased by 

Nationalities and character of. 

New Jersey. .. 

North Dakota. .. 

Northern and western men, Maryland. 

Regulation of .. .. . . 

Educational and property testa advocated . 

Settlement of lands, unduly rapid. 

Southern .states. 

Relatively slight amonnt, reasons ... 
Western fanners, unduly rapid opening 
Implements (see also Machinery), value of, 1889 
Imports: 

Pacific coast. . .. 

Products which should be produced at home.. 
Income (see also l*roflts): 

Of farmers, gross and net.. 

Relation to wealth produced. 


Stevens.'.ill 

. Stockwdl. MSI. ssti 

.. ..Poole. 92? 

Stevens. 918 '.M8 
Crowell, 833.335: Budge, s 17 
Powers. 1*6 

.. . Wilson. 816 

Powers. 179; Stock well. 
... Colas. 124 

. Budge, 845. *46. *11 

.. Ager. 169 

.Stock well. s "7 

. ..Dye. *6.-7 

Dye. 86. s: 

Hale, 382; Stevens. 1112 
Barrett, 46,52; Brown..ill 

.Brigham.il 

Powers. 1*4 

. .. Turnbull, 989 !«« 
.Ager, 115; Coles. n-> 

.Holme*. I ’>] 

.1.. Holmes.I' 1 ' 1 
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India^ taX H<lvo< ' at8ii Ager. 112: Powers, 181; Hale, 387, 3,88; White.482 

Decline in wheat production .. ««n 

IndKr d ( r ^ Chkag0 . . --- -» 

Indiana: 

Farmers’institutes... True 142 

Sugar beets grown for Michigan factories smith' 572 

Indiana elevator, operated by Chicago Elevator Company .Hill.' 206 

Industrial combinations. (See Combinations, industrial.) 

Industrial Commission: 

Farmers’ approval of objects and methods. .Tones 30 31 

Investigation of conditions in Black Belt by,proposed Dillingham, 1(13 104 107 

Power, increase advocated... . .Tones ai 

Industrial depression: . ' -aones.di 

Agricultural industry, relations to_ Dye 00 

Effect on working class, California Turnbull 977 

Single tax,remedy for- ... Ralston, 1126 

Industrial education, Louisiana... Brown. 64: Stubbs, 783 

Inheritance, French law.. Kalston. 1020 

Inheritance tax advocated. . Ager. 112; Powers, 184 

Insanity of farmers’wives and (laughters, causes _ _ Hanley, 286 

Insect pests: 

Agricultural press, benefits of.. Howard 763 

Biids. checked by.. .Howard! 761 

California. .. .. Naftzger.952 

Chinch bugs- ... .. Howard, 758 

Cigarette weevil- .. __ _ Howard, 758 

Clover seed midge ... -- - - Howard, 758 

Codling moth .. .... Howard, 754 

Cotton boll weevil. .. ...Howard, 757; Hammond,833 

Cotton boll worm, trap crops ._. . ...Howard, 757 

Cotton caterpillars, paris green, remedy . ..Howard, 757 

Experiment stations, investigations by . . . True. 147,148 

Gipsy moth .... ... Howard,755 

How carried_ __ . Howard, 764 

Grasshoppers---- --- Howard,759 

Fungous diseases ... Howard, 758 

Hessian fly.. ... Howard. 758,758 

Hop-plant louse . Howard, 756 

Increase, reasons for .. . . Howard, 759 

Legislation— 

National . .. Hale. 460; Howard. 765,766 

Necessary, West Virginia ....... .. Ciohan. 601 

Proposed. Alabama .Poole, 926 

Quarantine bill .. . .._ Howard,765,766 

State. . ... . Howard. 763.761.768,709 

Loss sustained from . Howard, 758,754 

Number and source . . . Howard,756 

Orange maggots.... . _ Howard, 756,757 

Parasites, importation of.... Howard, 761 

" Plum curculio, spraying _ .. ... . ... .Howard, 754 

Prevalence and means of eombatiug . . .Bailey. 1006,1018 

Prevention by scientists. Hanley, 282 

Quarantine against, national. Howard, 755,756,765-768; Naftzger, 965 

San Jose scale... Howard. 754,755 

Scale insects, spraying..—. .Howard. 754,755 

State and Federal work..... Howard. 764 

Tobacco, remedies... . Howard, 757 

Trees... . .— Howard, 759-761 

Wheat weevils. .... . Howard, 758 

Inspection (see also Bureau of Animal Industry ): 

Discussed . Prom, 799 

Advocated . Powers, 192 

Animals. .. Salmon. 751 

Cattle exports, increased by . Hitchcock, 666 

Dairy products, for export. Salmon, 746 
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Page. 

Inspection—Continued. 

Fees and fines . .Salmon, 753 

Fertilizers....Hamilton,317; Poole, 920 

Grain— 

Chicago, practices criticised.Richards, 208,203,306; Hill, 311,312 

Manipulation attempted .Powers. 190; Greeley, 233; Hill, 318 

Minneapolis. .. J umper, 784,735 

Optional proposed.Hitchcock, 680 

Insect peste, State laws. .. . Howard, 763 

Meat- 

Bureau of Animal Industry.. Salmon, 750 

Exports increased by_ .. . . .Snow, 236 

Federal, ineffective locally. .Salmon, 747 

Legislation proposed. .. .Salmon, 745,748 

Local. Salmon, 750 

Packinghouses . . . Salmon,742 

Minnesota . . Prom, '00,801 

Vessels for live-animal traffic ... Salmon, 751 

Institutes, farmers’. (See Farmer*' iu*titnte*. i 
Insular possessions: 

Beet-sugar industry, how affected. . Saylor, 587-580 

Sugar, free, discussed Wiley. 654 

Insurance, fire-relief associations, New York Norris, 320 

Intensive agriculture; 

Advantages of thorough cultivation. . Hale, 302 

Calhoun colored school. Alabama, instruction in. Dillingham. 161) 

Commercial fertilizers not used Whitney, 882,383 

Defined . . .. — Stevens. 01.5 

England. True. II I 

Foreigners, New York_ Norris. .23 

Machinery, promoted by Ketchmn. 182; Davenport. 2.56 

Progress sufficiently rapid in America . Crowe 1,341 

Sugar beets, necessary for . . Rogers. .550.551; 

Smith. 568,578,580; Saylor, 583; Wiley, 661 

Tendency toward not general . Holmes. 1.56 

Tobacco, Connecticut Whitney, 810.877 

Western States. . . . Whitney. 833 

Interest, rate of (see also Hank*: Lmm*: Mtirtyn<jr*\: 

Affected by character and resources of liort ower.Powers, 183 

Crop liens Holmes. 151,161 

Excessive, paid by planters, South Carolina Youmans, 118 . l lii 

Southern States .. Barrett. 47,48; Brown, 04,85,07.63,73; Lovejoy. 78 

Farm capital. 188!).. .Holmes. 154 

Farm mortgages, 13li0 . . . Holmes, 154 

Georgia Hale,381; Redding.444; Peek,403.464; Stevens.312 

Influences fixing, increased knowledge of .. Jones, 31 

Legal, North Carolina _ Graham, 436 

Limited. North Carolina . White. 132 

Loans . 

New Jersey 
South Dakota 

Interstate commerce, original packages, food products, State control de¬ 
sired. . . Flanders. 338 

Interstate Commerce Commission: . 

Discussed.. .Stubhc. 784 

Effects, beneficial. Brigham,2i 

Increased power, advocated . Bachelder. il, Richards,268,200; Wilson, 2 d. 

Peek, 463; Porter, 484: Miller, 610; Wedderburn, 633; Naftzger.%2 
Judicial and police powers proposed . Richards, 208,207,209, 211 , 218 .21J 

Position of, criticised .. . .. Richarils.220 

Bate-making power.. . Richards, 211; Naftzger. 962, 4 

Southern California Frnlt Exchange case before.. Naftzger, J0> 

Interstate-commerce law: . 

Amendments proposed.. Richards,206,207,209.218.*li 

Discriminations prevented by. Hamilton, 373; Richards. J 

Elevators.affected by . 

Chicago elevator system, relation to .cfr'L-ft.’ onii 

Inadequacy of. . . 

Patrons of Husbandry, inflnence of. . . 


Brigham. 15 
. Coles, 130 
Greeley. 935 


Richards. 20* 
Wilson, 254 
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Interstate migration, Nortli Dakota ... ... _ . Budge. 847 

Interstate streams: 

Conflicts growing out of Mead, 1004 

State and Federal jurisdiction over ....... Mead! 1004 

Iowa, grain prices lower than in Nebraska .. Greeley, 200 

Ireland, agricultural education in schools Dillingham, 107 

Irish: 

Character as farmers. New Jersey. . _ Coles, 134 

Compared with Irish in cities Powers. 179-180 

Irrigation (see also Alkali: Water rights ): 

Appropriations. Federal, for Western irrigation, deprecated Brigham,28 

Jones, 38 

Artesian wells. California Naftzger, 0.13 

South Dakota_ ... Greeley, 933 

Bear River Canal, described _ Mead, 1004 

California — _ Naftzger, 953 

Canada, irrigation code . Mead, 1000 

Canals, cementing of Mead, 1050 

Filling of .. Mead. 1058 

Citrus fruits. Naftzger, 953 

Cost... Whitney,878,879: Mead. 1005 

Difficulties of .. . . .. Whitney, 870 

Distribution of water, methods of...... ... .. Mead. 1055 

Egyptian cotton _ ......... .... Stubbs. 785 

Experiment stations, work in relation to . .. True. 147 

Furrow, described . Mead, 1055 

Government aid . . .. Greeley, 033 

Great Salt Lake, effect on.. . Whitney, 864 

Importance to Western areas.... Whitney,878 

Interstate streams, conflicts of jurisdiction Mead, 1064 

Investigation by Department of Agriculture Whitney. 8->0; Mead. 1055-1057 

Land irrigated, value of ... Whitney,878; Mead. 1065 

Legislation.national _ ..._ Whitney.880; Naftzger,053 

State ...__ — -. Mead, 1064 

Montana and Colorado . - - Powers, 183 

Overdone _ - - ■ Whitney, 881) 

Possibilities of ... . Powers. 182; Naftzger, 051 

Poudre River system _ ..... Mead, 1054-1055 

Reservoirs, control, question of .. ... Mead, 1081-1062 

Necessity of... . ..- Mead, 1061-10112 

Rice. Louisiana---- - Stubbs, 772.773 


Alkali waters, Utah_ . 

Losses from — - 

Protection against, Connecticut 

Subirrigation.. 

Sugar beets . 

Tea culture, advocated in. 

Isthmian Canal: 

Favored by California fruit growers 

Rates cheapened by . — 

Italians: 

Cotton growers, Mississippi ... 

Farm laborers in sugar-beet industry, 
Jamda Canal, seepage of •. 

Japan: 

Agricultural education and tesearch 
Wheat market possible . 


Whitney, 862,863 
.. Mead. 1055-1058 
Whitney, 864 

. . True, 150 

.. Saylor, 583,588; Wiley. 646,647 

.. Shepard, 441 

.Naftzger, 960.065,966,067 

... Naftzger, 960 

_Kyle 464,467 

New York. Norris, 324 

. Mead, 1055 

. True,138 

.. Crowell, 843 


Japanese R^bor. . .Saylor. 588.500; Naftzger, 057: Turnbull,969 

Wages, effect on . .- - Turnbull, #J» 

Jelly, adulteration of. - . Wedderburn, 683 

Jersey cattle, not usually profitable. -- u B ! e ’ 

Johnson grass, profits from, Georgia .. . “ale, 8»3 

Jordan and Salt Lake Canal, seepage of.Mead, 1057 


Kafir corn: , 

Experiment stations, work m relation to 
Production in Kansas.. 


True, 149,150 
.... True, 150 
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Huge. 

K&inite, price of... Hale, 38!) 

Kalamazoo Sugar Company, Mich.. .Smith.5(!U,572 

Kansas: 

Climatic conditions.... Whitney, 801 

Experiment station, work of..— True, iso 

Kansas Agricultural College, success of.. . Hale, 880 

Kentucky: 

Crop sharing.... Nall, 80,'i 

Diseases of animals. .... Nall, 81 1 

Experiment station_ .„.. .. Nall, 81 2 

Farm labor.... Nall, *(« 

Fertility . ..... Nall, 811 

Freight rates. .... Nall. ki;j 

Lana value ..•.. . Null, 811 

Negroes.... Nall, 802 ,803 

Organizations. . . ..Nall, Hi i 

Products.. ..Nall.-C 

Pure-food law.... ..Nall,81 ( 

School facilities. .. .._ . _ Nall.813,811 

School fund .. . . Nall, 811 

Stock raising.. .. . . Nall, so; 

Taxation .. .. Nall.su 

Tobacco culture.. . . Nall, ns; 

Labor, agricultural (see also Child labor; Knipluymrul; Hours of labor; 
Megroes; Wages): 

General conditions.. Hanley, 274.275: Poole, o.'l 

California . Naftzger.fl.Vt 

Illinois.. . Wilson, 213 in 


Nall. 8ii:i 
. Stubbs. 770 
. Baclivldi-r. I.' 
Ketchum. 133 137 

..Budge. s 10 

Youmans. 117-118.1'Jii 122 

. Love joy. 7.7 

. Spear. .02 


. Oreeley. 027 
Whitney. 878 
Coles, 121.123 
Spear, 102 101 
Hale, 378 
Hill,505: Manson,.‘i09 
... . Bailey. 1013 


Kentucky _ 

Louisiana 
New England 
New Jersey 
North Dakota 
South Carolina 

Southern States . 

Vermont 
Character of — 

Efficiency. . 

Maryland, southern 
New Jersey 

Vermont. _ 

('heapness a detriment to South 
Cost under wage system and slavery compared 
Farmers unskillful in making profit from hired lubor 
Machinery— 

Effect upon skill required..Davenport . 233 

Influence in decreasing severity of work. Brigham, •">: Jones 33 

Wage system better than tenancy. . Redding, 4 IS 

Labor and capital, relations of, discussed. . Brigham, K,!); Richards. 2n7. 208 

Labor legislation, Alabama. .. Poole, 323 324 

Labor organizations: _ ... 

California. . .Turnbull, 1)12. 071. Cj 

Combination of sngar-beet tbinners, Bay City, Mich. Smith. ■><•> 

Legalization advocated. . . .. ... Richards. •-(« 

Pacific Coast Council of Trades and Labor Federations . Turnoull. D 

Single tax favored by.. . Ralston. 10.1 

Laborers, agricultural: n , .... 

Acquisition of farms by. Coles, 124; Powers, 178,17(1; Davenport, --w 

Advantages of ., Davenport, 2 8’, , n 

Ageof. ... Powers, L.1.1.4.L* 

Americans, West Virginia..Clohan. 

Board, allowance for.- Holmes. ^ 

Boarded by farmers.Powers, 174; Stock well.« 

Chinese, California. . .Naftzger, M 

Cooperative arrangements, advantages .■. ' ,0II ‘ ,,'tr, 

Dairy, generally white--/- . - a „ Stevens, iU 

Farm-hand system, described . .-... Steveus. I • 

Foreign born as . rJLis 555 

Better than Americans for sngar beets.. it0 8 e • 
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Laborers, agricultural—Continued. Plige - 

Foreign competition with, unfair. Wedderl «o 7 non 

Foremen, New York . wedderl urn, 627-629 

ftuit growing and packing, Georgia" . mu *!} 

Homes, ownership of, by West Virginia ...'! 

Inde^mirat farmers, tendency to become. Brigham ,7 

Intelligence, improvement in . ‘ SgnrS am 

Married men. Naftzger.iW 

Conditions of employment Brigham ~9 

MitrfaSl n0retl,anf ' ,merlV Davenport 


Conditions of employment 
Employed more than formerly 
Migration- 

Cities, causes of .. 

Interstate. .. 

Nationality, Illinois and .Michigan. 

Organizations of farmers, membership in 

Perquisites of. 

Proposed methods of improvement 
Prospects of 

Renting and cropping system, Southern States 

Savings of.. 

Social condition- 

improvement _ 

Minnesota _ __ 

West Virginia 

South Carolina _ 

Sugar-beet industry_ 

Thinning,’Binghamton, N.Y . ... 

Tea pickers, South Carolina 
Tenant houses, fuel, etc 


.. Ketchum, 137 
, Brigham. 7 
1 favenport, 255,256 
Brigham, C 
Stevens, 907 
Stevens, 906 
Greeley, 929 
Barrett. 47 
Moran .,‘11; Greeley, 928,929 


Jones. 33; Norris, 320 
Haney. 275 

.. _ Clohan, 594 

Hammond. 821 -322 
Wiley, 053,658 
Rogers, 555.556 

...Shepard.441 

_ Brigham, 9; 


Illinois_ 

New Jersey 
New York . . 


Ager. 104-105; Powers. 171; Hale. 379; Stockwell,885 

—. Wilson, 245 

-- - -Dye, 84 

.. Norris, 321 

8 Stockwell, 885 


Transient, Massachusetts .Stockwell!885 

White— 

J^nhsiMui. Stubbs, 778 

Southern States _ Lovejoy, 79 

Women, employment of, Georgia _ Redding. 448 

Laboring villages, improvement of. advocated . _-Nall, 815 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, transfer houses, Chi¬ 
cago, operated by grain dealers... ... . G’eeiey,231 

Land (see also Avid land; Public lands: Swamp hinds): 

France, inheritance law... ... Ralston, 1029 

Great Britain, farm. ... .. . True, 144,145 

Private ownership, effects injurious Ralston. 1028,1029 

Railroad, Mississippi bottom, prices and terms . Norfleet, 486 

Rental value, relation to aggregate taxation ... _Ralston, 1027 

Sparta, policy of Lycurgus__ Ralston. 1028 ,1029 

Speculation, relation to taxation. Ralston. 1025,1026 

Lama-grant act of 1862, provisions of .. True, 144 

Land laws. (See Public lands.) 

Land nationalization distinguished from single tax _ Ralston, 1027 

Land tenure, continuity of. . .. Stubbs,769 

Land values; 

Alabama... .... Poole,922 

California— . . .. Naftzger.951,952; Turnbull,988 

Decline in Ketchum, 135; Hill, 382.389: Greeley, 944; Bailey, 1011 

Cause . ... . Crowell, 340; Hamilton, 366 

Eastern States . .... ..— Norris, 325,327; Spear, 404 

Georgia.. Hale,382,389; Redding,450; Nunnally,457; Peek,460; Stevens,912 

Illinois. Wilson, 247 

Increase.. Wilson, 249 

Increase in.... ..Wilson, 249; Stevens. 915 

Southern States.. . .. Baleh,495,406 

Irrigated land . .. . .. Whitney, 878; Mead. 1065 

Kentucky. . . - .. Nall, 811 

Maryland... Ager, 109 
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Land values—Continued. Page. 

Massachusetts, depreciation ... _. Stock well, 888 

Michigan, increase by beet-sugar industry ... . . Smith, 573 

Minnesota, since 1880.-... Powers, 187 

New England.. . . . Whitney, 887 

New Jersey, decline...Coles, 133,134,125 ,130 

New York.. .. .. Flanders,900 

Decline in. Powers, 178: 

Norris. 325; Stockwell, 888; Deyo, 000, 101 X 1 ; Bailey, 1007-1000 

Sugar beets, raising Rogers, 500 

Variations..,... Wieting, 903 

North Carolina. White. 423,423 

North Dakota. .Prom,780 

Ohio, decline in.. Mil er. 814 

Pennsylvania, 1850 to 1880 Hamilton, 30ii 

Red River Valley Bu Ige, 848 

Relation to profit in agriculture .... Powers, is? 

Single tax on, advocated Burke. 105-300; Redding. 452: Ralston. 1010-1038 

South Carolina. Hammond. 828 

Sonth Dakota. . . Jumper. 740; Greeley,030 

Tennessee, increase . _ Gage, 402 

Timber, increase ...... .Balch, 408 

Vermont, decline Spear, 404.4o? 

Virginia, dec iue Wedderlram. 822.823 

Wages, relation t p . ... Turnbull.088-072 

West Virginia, stability of ... .doban.r>U».9oo 

Landlord and tenant, (See Tchuuci/. ; 

Landlord and tenant act. North Carolina, criticised . White. 418-130 

Larceny, petit, abolished, North Carolina. White, 41? 

Lard; 

Exports, distribution of . _ . .. Hitt brock. 870 

Increase of .. .. ... Hitchc .clt.887 

Imitations of ...... Wedderbnrn.833 .881 

Lawes, Sir John, endowment of agriculture by Wiloy.8|:i 

League of American Wheelmen, free publication of experiment station 

bulletin by . . True. 119 

Lease system, approval of . Mead. tiFii 

Legislation: 

National, fraud, prevention of Flanders. 998 

Proposed Stubbs, 781 

National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial I'ni'Ui. interest in Hanley, 200 . 291 
New York, promised ....... Bailey, mm 

Remedial, proposed . Peek,488 

State influence of agricultural colleges and experiment stations 

upon. . . . True, 119 

Leguminous crops .. . Null, si 1 

Nitrogen supplied by Hale,380; Dillingham. 190 

Recommended for fertilizing land Ager. 108; Dillingham. 189 

Lehi, Utah, beet-sngar factory and rasping stations Saylor, 585,588 

Lemons; 


California... 

Seedleis . 

Licenses, occnpatiou, deprecated . 

Liens on crops. < See Crop lien*.) 

Lime: 

Clay soils floccnlated by. 

Slaked, used as fertilizer, Michigan . 

Limestone, important in beet-sugar mannfactnre 
Liquors; 

Consumption of . 

Dispensary system laws, North Carolina. 

Prohibition— 

Georgia, in three-fourths of counties . 

Laxity of enforcement. North Carolina . .. 

Southern Statee, doe to desire to keep negroes 


Naftzger, 948; Turnbull. 984 

.. Naftzger. 018 

. Ralston. 103.4.1"38 

.* . Wiley. «■!!> 

... . Smith.573 

.Rogers. 530 

Powers. 119 
... White, 121 

. Hale. 484 
. White. 421 

from drinking Brown 


Live stock. (See StocK raining .) 

Live stock commissions: 

Ohio. 

State, cooperation with Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Liverpool: Page. 

Prices, affected by world conditions. .... . Miller 017 

Fixed at...Greelev.335; 

Crowell,343; Wedderburn, 637,630.632; Moran 713 

Shipments to... . Pratt 737 

Wheat market. . .. . Powers, 175,181 

Loans (see also Bants; Crop lien*; Interest; Mortgages) : 

Farmers now seldom borrow money... . Brigham, 15 

Government loans on cotton, advocated.. Brown, 74 

Southern States, chiefly from merchants, not through banks. .. Lovejoy. 78 

Difficulty of securing on land. .. Brown. 00, 64,87 

Logan and Richmond Canal, seepage of.. Mead. 1058 

Lonpi-staple cotton. . Stubbs, 785 

Louisiana: 

Agricultural societies, local... . Stubbs, 780-781,783 

Banks ... — .. ... .. Stubbs, 778-777 

Condition of agriculture. . . Stubbs, 769,783 

Cotton . ... . . ..Stubbs, 775 

Diseases of animals__ _ . ...._ _ Stubbs, 784 

Exjieriment stations.. True. 149: Stubbs, 780-781 

Foreign born ....— — Stubbs, 777 

Free rent.. .. Stubbs, 771 


Grazing .. . . Stubbs, 781 

Industrial schools ... .Stubbs, 783 


Labor, agricultural 

Machinery. 

Manufactures. 


Stnbbs. 770 
Stubbs, 770 
Stubbs, 777 


Migration of laborers 
Negroes, habits. . 
Products. 


Graham, 135; Stubbs, 770 
Stubbs, 770 
Stubbs, 770 


Rice culture. 

Lands-- 

Roads.. 

School facilities 

Sugar experts, instruction for 

Stock raising- 

Sugar beets .. 

Sugar industry . . 

Consumption . 

Houses. 

Production 

Sugar cane.. - 

Taxation .. 

Wage system .... 

Wheat labor... . 

Lubin, David, on export bounties .. 


Stubbs, 773. 773 
Whitney, 884,885 
. Stubbs. 784 
Stubbs, ”78,779,783 

_ True, 139 

.Stubbs. 783 

_Stubbs, 974 

. Stubbs, 771.773 
Kedzie, 544 

_ Stubbs, 771 

Kedzie, 544; Wiley, 654 

__ Wiley, 649 

... Stnbbs,783 

_ .. Stubbs, 770 

. Stubbs, 778 

Wedderburn. 637,631 


Lumber: _ , ,, 

Exports, Puget Sound... . - . ’ ??? 

Prices increased.- --- - - - jSSJ’Si? 

South Carolina . . . . Hammond. 833,834 

West Virginia___.... ... Clohan,*)92 

Macaroni industry, San Francisco.-.., Witey.jjtt 

McCormick binders, in Russia . - - - Wedderburn. ??? 

Machinerv _ _Prom. 793; Stockwell, 895; Greeley, 938 

Acreage,influence in extending. .. ^ 

Alabama __ _ _Poole. 931 

American, in foreign countries . .. . Wedderburn, 839 

Benefits*!*} farmers° tUr °’ ^ menCan and im!>orto ^ jj etc ijum. 135; Adding! 458 
Corn cultivation, agricultural relation to. -■. Powers 181 

coIT 7 ::.mSE™ 

Cost of production diminished by . . Davenport. 367; Clohan,800; Miller,617 
Cotton not cultivated by. Georgia. . “p 1 m’ its 

gay4TO!Tigaii«». :: Wta* ££<5 

Economy of . . 

Educational factor.Powers. 183 
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Machinery—Continued. Page. 

Employment, influence on. .Brigham, 5; 

Ager, 104; Norris, .'MO; Redding, 453; i 3ohan, 591 

Georgia, increased use of_ __Stevens, 915 

Harvesting and threshing,,California . ..... .. Turnbull, 981 

Intensive cultivation promoted by Ketchom, 131; Hale, 390 

Labor, effect on.. . Dye, 82,96; 

Powers, 171; Davenport, 358; Hammond. 81»: Stockwell, 884 

Louisiana ..... Stubbs, 770 

North Dakota_____ __ __ Budge, 851 

Prices, effect in lowering.._ __ Ager, 109; Cowell, 843 

Increased. . Wedderburn, 624,025 

Production increased at less expense due to .Ager, 115 

Profit in repairs. . Hammond JJ17,8111 

Progress, recent . Hammond, 816-818,830 

Rice, Louisiana . Stubbs, 772 

South American trade. . .. . Davenport !270 

Southern States, little used, reasons. .Lnvejoy, 79. w : 

Youmans, 120 ; Powers. 171 ,172 

Sugar beet. American, superior ... Kedzio.517; Smith, 582 

Tenants, little furnished to, Georgia . Nunnally, 456.457 

Virginia... .. .Wedderburn, 075 

Wages increased by. ..Crowell, 314; Hale, 370 

Work accomplished by. .... . .Moran ,711 

McLaurin, Senator, speech on export bounties _ .. . Wedderburn! 6:11 

McMurtrie, Inset-sugar industry of France studied by Wiley! 639 

Mail delivery, rural; 

Advocated .. .. Brigham. 27; Stockwell. 901; Greeley, 911 

Organized farmers responsible for .. Wilson!250 

Maine Experiment Station, work of. True 150 

Maize, (See Corn.) 

Malt, substitutes for barley.. Norris. 325 

Manshury barley introduced by experiment station. Wisconsin . True, 150 
Manufactures; 

California.. . Turnbull. 9si 

Census returns, criticised . . . Hammond. 935 

Combination, tendency toward .. Crowell. 339 

Depreciation of land, caused by development of.... ('rowell. 310 

Local establishments, railway discriminations in favor of large towns. 

effect.. .. . — — .Brown, 67 

Louisiana . . .. Stubbs. 777 

Product per capita greater than in agriculture. Crowell. 338,359 

Profits compared with agriculture . . .. .. Hammond. 834.836 

Southern States, desirability of establishing local Brown, 61.07-69; 

Love joy. 78 

Encouragement of agricnlture by. ... .. Crowell, 335 

Manure: 


Loss of fertilizing elements in improved sta'les .Ager. n‘6 

Price and fertilizing value . .Ager. H>6 

Maple Sugar Association. Vermont .Spear. Iu5 

Maple sugar industry: 

New York .. . .. .Spear, I "6 

Ohio. . ... . . .. Spear,406 

Vermont.... ... Spear, 405-197 

Maple syrup, adulteration of. . . , Spear, 408, loo 

Market gardening. (See Truck farming.) 

Marketing of crops: 

Business methods important.. Whitney. 879 

Wheat, harvest best time...Davenport. 273 

Markets....... . ... Prom,791 796 

Commission merchants. .*.. Prom. 796 


Development of . . Stevens, 915.916,917 

By Inspection, etc., advocated . ...Snow,236, 237,239 

Relation to irrigation. .. Powers, 192 

Foreign (see also Report*) .. Proin. 793,794; Stockwell, 895 

Adulteration, advantage of prohibiting, to producers.. ... Brigham. 

California fruit .. Naftzger.9i« 

China, t ade possibilities o' . Hanley, 289 ,292.294 

Competition of other countries, increase of . . Hitchcock. 08» 
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Markets—Continued. 

Foreign—Continued. Page. 

Consular service, assistance in extending markets advocated. Brigham, 32; 
Development— Jones, 31,32; Snowed 

Advocated... .....- Hanley.37fi,288,289,291-295- Norris 'til 

^thodsOTonosed r ’ m Van ° US conn,ries . Hitchcock:685 

Extension of proposed . T . Hitchcock, 888-088 

Flour, exportation preferable to that of wheat °" eS ' Dy6 ' ^riglwm 1 ^ 

„ Hanley, 370,288,289 291-295 

Pacific coast..... ... Crowell, 313; Turnbull. 983 983 9 N 9-993 

Prices, domestic, largely fixed by. ....... _ Brigham 21 

loldvnf‘?fla^» aB<3 i a # 1 i“? ltnral at,ach '"' 8 proposed Hitchcock,'886 

Study of tastes and habits necessary _ Davenport 269 271 

Foreign expositions, use of. advocated . .. Hitchcock’(Ml 

Home, importance of Ketchum, 135: Peek,461; Prom, Till; Stockwell’886 

Immigration affected by. .’ Powers 180 

Section of_ foreign, sources of information . . Hitchcock’666 

Study by farmers necessary Hale, 391; Bedding 447 

w.J-»Tt7c ., - , Moran ' 71i!: Pnttt. 738.727,728; Jumper, 730 

Marsh Lands. (See .S Urum/t lands.) 

Marshfield, Mass., swamp lands . Whitnev 882 

Maryland: 3 ’ 

Assessment ordered by legislature .... Ager 111 112 

Condition of agriculture _ Ager’ 103-115 

^tor, inefficiency of , - Whitney, 878 

Methods, agricultural, criticised . Whitney, 871,872 

Negroes . . Whitney:878 

Patrons of Husbandry, membership reduced Auer 113 

Peaches Wbitn^ii? 

Road system .... Ager 112 

Improvement of roads, cost of _... Dodge: 605 

School facilities, white and colored children Ager, liMb 107 

Soils - - Whitney, 873 

Tax system....... - .... Ager. 111,112 

Tobacco. .. Whitney, 860 

Trucking.. .... Whitney,860 

Massachusetts: 

Abandoned farms, repopulation . . Stockwell, 893 

Agricultural college___ _ . True: 139 

Board of agriculture reports .Stockwell, 894 

Condition of agriculture. . Stockwell, 884,893,901 


Diversification .. 

Drainage. . . 

Education, compulsory. .... . 

Experiment station .. 

Farmers, organization of. 

Farmers' institutes .. .. 

Farms, diminution in number and value of 

Fertilizer law . .. . 

Gypsy moth . 


-Stockwell, 895 

... Stockwell,895-896 

.Stockwell, 887 

- . _Stockwell, 894 

-Stockwell, 893 

True.142: Stockwell. 893,894 

. Stockwell, 888 

. Stockwell, 894 

.. Stockwell, 902.903 

. Stockwell, 885 


Labor, hours of ._. .. Stockwell, 885 

Transient. .. . . ........ Stockwell,885 

Migration to cities .— .Stockwell,888 

Pure-food law . -- -- . Stockwell,902 

Boads .... ....... ...... Dodge, 695; Stockwell, 896 

School facilities .. . ....... Stockwell. 887,890,891 

Sheep husbandry ... —. . .. Stock well, 899 

Taxation. . . . — .Stockwell, 890,898 

Tobacco. . . Stockwell, 899 

Wages ... . .... Stockwell,885 

Meat: 

Cost of production. .. Moran, 720 

Diseased, supervision necessary .... Gehnnann, 685,687 
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Meat—Continued. Page. 

Exports.. Davenport, 20!); Stockwell,904 

Cured, increase of... Hitchcock, 687 

Excluded from European countries _ Salmon, 74?, 748 

Increased by inspection and branding. .Snow, 280 

Inspection, Federal, ineffective locally . _ Salmon, 747 

Local ... Salmon, 7150 

Packing houses .. . Salmon, 748 

Prices, decrease in.. Youmans. 118 

Increase of, not all farmers affected by. Miller. Or, 

Mechanical arts, attitude toward, in the South Poole. 921-023 

Taught in agricultural and mechanical colleges .True, !8!t 

Medium of exchange. . Stubbs. 777 

Memphis: 

Cotton compressed at _......_ Hutchinson, .711 

School taxes and population, white and colored Hill, 501 

Memphis Freight Bureau_ _ Gage, 494,495 

Merchant marine: 

Advantage of establishing American 13righam,22.22 

Ship-subsidy bill. . Moran, 710,717 

Mesa Canal, seepage of .. Mead. 10.70 

Mexican orange worm . Nat t :ger, 9ii!i 

Mexicans, in California .. . Nuftzger.957 

Mexico, transportation by animal power .Dodge, <>!*<) 

Michigan: 

Beet-sugar factories . Saylor, 7)85 

Drainage. . . Whitney. 880 

Farmers' institutes .. True, 142 

Migration from . . Smith. 500,507 

Roads, improvement demanded. Smith. 570, .'>7s 

Soil and rainfall Kedzie. 538 510 

Sugar-beet industry . Kedzie. ado-Hii; Smith. 502 582; Wiley, (HO 

Michigan Agricultural College: 

Graduates engaged in agriculture Davenport.201,202 

Success of . Hale. 380 

Michigan Sugar Company, Bay City Kedzie.512-51 i; Smith, 508-570 

Middle Creek Canal, seepage of ..... . Mead, 1050 

Middlemen: 

Elimination of . Powers. 181 

Excessive numb r of. Wilson. 249 


Farmers, attitude toward.. .. I Oivenport, 208 

Dependence upon ... Holmes. 158, 159,102 

Milk trade, methods ami profits, New York City .. Magie, Mi 

Migration, interstate (see also Cities, mit/rntimi to): 

Department of A gricultnre Whitney. 800 

Georgia to Southwest Hale. 388 

Immigrants, assimilation of Brigham. 10 

Louisiana . . Stubbs, 7 70 

Negroes. Poole, 919 

South to New Jersey . Dye. 83.87: Coles, 124 

South to North, advocated Dye,83,87; White.42a, 429; Duncan.518 

South to West, advocated White. 428.129 

Virginia to New Je sey. Kotchum. 131.134 

Nebraska to Arkansas ... Balcli. 190 


North to South » Gage. 493 

To Virginia.__ .. ..... Wedderbnrn.023,024 

North Carolina to Sonth and West. ...Graham. 135 

Westward movement, decrease in . .Brigham.7 

Military service, training beneficial to manufacture, Germany . . Wiley, 053 
Milk; 

Adulteration of . ... Jones,523; Kennicott.529.531: Gehrmann.03a.o-jO 

Analysis. Chicago . . Gehrmami.035.fi30 

Bottled, general use of .. .Magie. loo 

Coloring of_ Ager, 110. II> 

Dairy store of Havemeyer estate, New York City, unsuccessful Magie, 10- 

Famine. Chicago.. ... Gehrmann. 

Freight rates. Magie. 103; Coles, j-jj 

Middlemen, methods and profit* of, New York City . .Magie- mi 

Milking machines, England . .Crowell.Oiu 
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Milk—Continued. 

New York City, trade in ,, . 

Philadelphia, trade in Magie, .M-KM 


I-age. 

103; Flanders, 098 


Price, New Jersey. . ,, . ,, , Magic, 108 

Retail Non, v„,i.,. Mugie. I(R 101: Ketchum, 133 


Retail, New York City 

Supply of*’ Centri:uga1 ' animal, and mechanical power,. 
Improvement of, Pennsylvania 

10StS 


Marne, 102,103 
Vail, 411,412 
Salmon, 747 
Hamilton, 871 
Flanders, 995 
.. True, 150 
True, 149 


Babcock test for 

< l| SC0 Z ery ' Wisconsin experiment station 
Transportation to cheese factories, Ohio .... Dodoe noi 

Increased competition from lowered rates and improved methods. * ’ 

\ ork ( Dye, 99: Mngie. 102,103;^gerj*ill 

fonlns's transmuted by. Snow, 23s; Hamilton, 378 

Milk Producers’Association: Magie. 101 

Kctiveasyet ! Z!. krtchum 135 

Prices, methods and influence on ... Aver! Ill 

Miller Manual Training- School, agricultural education at . True 140 

Millers, futures bought and sold by. Powers 190 

Mills: ’ 


Cotton, Southern, price of cotton to farmers raised by Hammond, 832 

Flour, Georgia, effect on demand for wheat. Redding, 447,448 

Milwaukee, elevator capacity.. Hill’314 

Mining: 

Markets for agricultural products afforded by_ . . Powers, 188 

Miners generally foreigners, West Virginia..'._ . Clohan,592 

Taxation on mines... Ralston, 1026 

Minneapolis: 

Chamber of Commerce .. . .Pratt,724 

Elevator capacity _ __ Hill, 314 

Fruit sales, rapid increase of .. Powers, 187 

Grain inspection ... Jumper, 734,735 

Wheat prices, fall and spring.... . ..Powers, 190 

Minnesota: 

Elevator law.. . .. Moran, 719 

Diversified agriculture. Experiment Station, relation to Powers, 177 

Work of . . .. True, 150: Powers, 183 

Farmers, foreign-born, disadvantage of. _ . .. Powers, 180 

Institutes True, 143 

Prosperity of. Hanley, 274 

Farms, breaking up of_____ _ ... Powers. 188 

Interest, rates in . . Powers, 189 

Land, prices of . ..... ..Powers, 187 

Mortgages. . .. ..* Moran, 710 

Ownership of homes ... . .. Moran, 710 

State lands unsettled . . . . . Powers, 182 

Tenancy. ... ... __ _ Moran,710 

Minnesota School of Agriculture . True, 140 

Graduates, return of, to farms .. . Powers, 172,183 

Great Northern Railway, excursions to.— Powers, 188 

Mississippi:* 

Child labor .. .... Kyle, 472 

Cotton mills. . . . .. Kyle, 471 

Experiment station, work of - - True, 150 

Migration to, from North Carolina..... - Graham,485 

Negroes, conditions improved... . ..... Eldridge, 518-515 

Possibilities of. ... . —. - Kyle,478 

School facilities.. ....Kyle, 468 

Tenancy, cotton plantations.-. Kyle, 464,485,474 

Missouri: 

Experiment station, work of.. True, 149 

Taxation in city and country .. -. Burke, 194 

Molasses... ..... Stubbs, 775 

Adulteration of. . ■--- Kennicott,582,638 

Production, utilization, etc., Germany.Wiley,657 


668A- 71 
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Moline seeders and cultivators, sugar beet.Smith, 583 

Money, scarcity in South. ../.. Hale, 381 

Monopoly (see also Combination *). ... Stockwell, 884 

Fanners opposed to, New York ... . Norris, 332 

Milk, New York City . . .. Magic, 103: Ager,111 

Restraint of trade, legislation against, England .. Powers, 11)2 

Montana, irrigation . ...Powers, 182 

Montreal, diversion of wheat to. .. Crowell, 342 

Morrill Act. (See Agricultural colleges .) 

Mortgages. . ..„. ... ... Prom. 790; Greeley, 935; Bailey, 1012 

Alabama_ . ... . .. ... Poole.922 

Foreclosures— 

Eastern compared with Western. . Powers. 175 

Loan companies, Tennessee. . .Gage, 192 

North Carolina..Graham. 430 

South Carolina.. . Youmans. 117,120,121 

West Virginia . . Clohan,593 

Incurred for living expenses of farms. ... Ager. 109. no 

Interest on . Holmes, 154; Powers, iso 

Minnesota ... ... Moran.7lo 

New England...... Stockwell. 892 

New .Jersey Ketchum. 1311 

Reduced by advance in cotton .. Hill, 5n:s 

South Dakota.. . .. Jumper.733.73 1 

Southern States . .... Love,joy. 75 

Taxation. .. .. Clohan.598..599: Miller.(113 

Moving of crops (see also Tcaiis/mi-latinii) . Pratt. 729; Prom. 8o2 

Muck, application to worn-out farms . .. Whitney. 883 

Mules, cost of production compared with price . Nnnnally,-I53.15 1 ; 

Kyle,-173; Manson.509 

Mutton, transportation of. Greeley. 915 

Nails, price increased.. Miller, (115 

Nash-Wright Company, letter on attempted manipulation of grain 

inspectioi)... ... . Hill.318 

National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. (See Farmers’ 

Alliance and Industrial Union.) 

National Grange. (See Grange.) 

National Pure Food and Drug Congress: 

Economic relations discussed by. Davenport. 299 

Recommendations as to branding of food products.. Wedderburn. (131 

National Pure Food Association. .. Jones, 531 528 

Native-born of foreign parentage, character as farmers. New Jersey Coles, 121 


Common schools, advocated . ..True. 115: 

Davenport, 264; Hamilton.3.51,352; Clohan. 594.595 

Leaflets published by Cornell University ... ... True. 113 

Navigation: 

Controlled by national law . . .. Mead. 1991 

River- 

Needed improvements..Budge. 814.815 

North Dakota... Budge. 844,845 

Nebraska: 

Beet sugar factories in . . Saylor. 585.590 

Climatic, conditions ...•Whitney. 891 

Experiment station, work of .. .. Iruo. 150 

Graiu prices higher than Iowa ... Greeley, 253 

Sugar beets not well adapted to . Wiley.(ill 

Negroes: 

General conditions. Southern States .. Barrett, 197: 

Brown,71,7‘i; Dillingham. 103-1(19; Poole.919 

Kentucky.. .. Null,'*' 

Maryland, southern .Whitney ,8,3 

North Carolina. .V. . White, 418,419,421,122 

Agriculture, proportion employed in ..Stevons, 913,91-> 

Georgia ...Stevens, 91. 

New Jersey . .. ..Ketchum, 133. Ill 

As farm laborers. '.. " ’ ..Ager. KM; 

Wedderburn, 820; Nall. 806; Stevens, 913; Poole,919, VA 
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White, 425 
White, 424,425 
Brown, 65,66 
. . Norris, 624,625 

. Hale,'685,684 

. ... Hale, 284 

Hammond, 822,822; Stubbs, 170 
_ Hammond, 819,823 


Page. 

Negroes—Continued. 

As farm laborers—Continued. 

Inefficiency . Barrett, 57-59; Brown. 62-66; Wilson, 246; Nall, 815 

Superiority. .. Hale.282-284; Kyle,467; Bahh,497 

Maryland... — Ager. 104 

New Jersey... - Coles, 124 

West Virginia . .. ■ Clolian, 592,594 

As farmers— 

General condition . Brown. 72; Stevens, 910 

Farmers'institutes.notexpected to attend. 

Farmers' organizations among. - 

Unsuccessful .. 

Success, New York. 

As laborers— 

Adaptability of - - . 

Carelessness 

Efficiency .. . 

Steadiness .. . 

General . .Brown, 66 ; Stubbs. 770; Stevens,910-911 

Criminality, discussed. S’ 1 ™ 111011 ']’am 

Debts, readiness to pay . 

Immorality. Tennessee. . - - Manson. aOi G>08 

finptovidence^-—jjunnaUy,454.455; Stubbs.778; Poole,925,926 

Intoxicants, danger from use- - 

^Td^fted ' . ... ' Brown*, (hi! 63 

Agruodtunddistricts . 

Opposed .. ..I. Youmans. 1311; White.428; i)m.can,518; Poole,924 

Condition in slavery and freedom compared- v . 

Efficiency less under freedom .. Nnnnally, 4U Kyle, 469 

Improved under freedom .” Pmle' 925 

Demoralized condition after the war -. .- ‘ True 145 146 

Donendence on cotton, unwise. .- - -■■••• 7> “ik, 7 , 

Development of South hindered by . Barrett...., »rownj63, a 

Domestic servants from South m New Jersey — .... Poole' 924 

Education . - - .- True! 140 

SgSXSt... 

Incapacity or .Youmans. 119, 120 ;Diillngham. 167; Manson,508,509 

Higher— . . Kyle, 468,469 

.... North Carolina ... .Stevens,911 

Illiteracy,Georgia ............-. Dillingham, 168 

Manual training schools, Alabama.. - - - -. inning , 

School attendance— . Graham 439 

Godwin,476; 

School facilities— Poole, 923 

Alabama.-. Balch 497 

Arkansas,equal facilities. .-.Redding,451,452 

O«orgia . .. .... Nall,814 

Kentucky. .. Kyle, 468 

Mississippi .. .. White. 424-426 

N orth Carolina... . White. 424 

Dittprimi nations . 422 

Taxes and schooi fund.. Manson, 507 

Tennessee, equal 1 acuities . . Clohan, 924 

West Virginia ...... - —. Brown,62 

Fitzgerald settlement, exclusion from. - Hammond, 821,822 

Houses, South Carolina. . Hale, 400i 40 i ; 

Improvement of.-. No rfleet, 48fW88;‘ Edmondson, 501.502; Poole, 924 

Efficiency and standard of living. . .. . . . Stevens', 911 

Homes.. 
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Negroes—Continued. Pago. 

Improvement of—Continued. 

Kentucky.. ..... Nail,803 

Mississippi..... Eldridge, 013-515 

Kind treatment of, South Carolina.. Yonmans, 131 

Large families, advantages'of ... . Edmondson, 502 

Machinery, inability to employ... Barrett, 58; Brown, 83 

Mechanical trades. . ... . . Poole, Alabama, 931 

Migration, interstate. (See Migration, interstate.) 

Migration to cities. (See Cities, migration to.) 

Mortality in North diminiqjiing.. . . White 42!) 

Occupations of— .... Poole 933 

Ownership of property. Kyle, 487,468,471; Nall. 803; Stevens, 910,911 

Arkansas_ Balch,498 

Mississippi... . _ Norfleet,488; Eldridge,515 

South Carolina.. . ... Yonmans, 121 

Tennessee . Godwin, 477; Mason. 498-300 

Plantations, permanence as tenants on.. Yonmans. 121.122; Hale, 379 

Professions, lack of success in. . Kyle. 409 

Pulmonary troubles in North discuss' d White, 429 

Relative number of— 

North Carolina. .White, 429.430 

South Carolina. .. Duncan. 518 

West Virginia.. . Clohan. 593.001 

Separation of races advocated Brown. 02.63 

Tenancy, black lielt .. ... . Poole, 920 

Tendency of Stevens, 911 

Textile factories, exclusion from White. 129 

Village communities, not adapted to Stevens, 900 

Wages. 'See 11 ’ages .) 

White overseers dispensed with .. Brown. 73 

Whites— 

Attitude of, toward. _ White. 424.420; Gage. 493 

Compared with Graham. 134 

Competition with .. Redding. 445. 140 

Farm labor considered menial because of negro work Brown, 71 

■ Need of supervision by .. Brown, o3 

Women and children, work in fields Yonmans. 132; Edmondson. 502 

Berry picking, Pennsylvania . 

Tea picking. South Carolina 
Neola Elevator Company, Armour & Co., relation to 
Netherlands; 

Importance as a market for agricultural products. 

Oleo industry . . .. . _ _ 

New England: 

Abandoned farms..Crowell, 344; 

Causes and amount of abandonment 
Resettlement, progress of 
Condition of agriculture, improvement Bachelder. 40,41; stockwell, 904,905 

Fertility not maintained .. ... . Davenport, 293 

Industries, introduction of . .. . Whitney. 897 

Land values ... .. Whitney,867 

Markets, abandonments of farmers upon local . Bachelder. 40.42 

Mortgages.. . Stockwell, 892 

_ Stockwell, 892 

Stockwell, :K)4,905 
Greeley. 942 
Whitney, 888 
. Whitney, 870.871 
Crowell, 335 


Hamilton. 351 
Shepard, III 
.Hill. 319 

Hitchcock, 857 
Hitchcock, 072.878 

Whitney. 859,880,867,878 
Bachelder, 40,41 
Bachelder. 41.42 


Profits, agriculture. 

Prosperity, agricultural.. 

Sheep husbandry . 

Soils. . 

Specialization, need of .. 
Speculative instincts of inhabitants 


Stock raising on abandoned farms, development of _ Crowell. 341 

New Hampshire, Patrons of Husbandry, membership ..Ager, 113 

New Jersey; 

Condition of agriculture. . .. Dye,92-97, 

Coles. 122-132: Ketchum, 132-137 

Dairy industry, condition of. . Magie, 99-193 

Free text-books . . Coles, 124 

Road-improvement laws .. Dodge, 702, i0> 

School facilities. ■ Coles, 124 
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New Mexico: p ft|f0# 

Alkali waters . .— Whitney, 860,868 

Sugar beets grown by irrigation .. Saylor 583 

New Orleans, wheat export from. . Crowell’3 J 3 

New South Wales, board for exports ...___ _”.. Hitchcock] 688 

New York: 


Abandoned farms.. . _... Flanders, 999 

Agricultural depression... . ... Powers, 178 

Cheese. State brand . .... Wieting. 994; Flanders, 995,’ 996 

Condition of agricullure. .. . Norris.322-331; Stockwell,898 

Dairy industry injured by relrigerator cars.. . Powers, 187 

Department of agriculture_ __ Flanders, 995,997-999 

Diseases of animals .. . Flanders, 999 

Expe.iment stations, work of . ...... ..True, 149 

Fairs, State appropriations.. _ Flanders, 997 

Farmers'institutes . .. . . True, 143 

Fruitgrowing . ..Rogers, 552 

Labor, agricultural, conditions of .. _ Norris,320-323 

Land taken up under contract.. . Powers, 171 

Land values ....... . .. . Stockwell, 888; 

Wieting, 993; Flanders, 999; Deyo, 999.1000; Bailey, 1007-1009 

Milk, volume of tra'fic . . Flanders, 998 

Nature study in common schools.. ..... True, 143 

Oleomargarine, sale of . Flanders, 996.997,998 

Proposed legislation . Bailey, 1010 

Road improvement, by convict labor. . — Dodge, 696 

Laws. ..Dodge, 702-706 

Scientific agriculture, increase of .. Flanders, 995,998 

Statistics . .. - -. Flanders, 998 


Sugar-beet, industry .. Rogers, 549-561 

State instructors in, appropriation for . - Rogers, 560,561 

Sugar bounty.Rogers, 551,557.558,560; Flanders, 997 

Taxation ..Wieting. 994,995; Deyo. 999,1000; Bailey, 1007 

Certain counties, inquiry concerning Burke, 193 

Tenancy before 1840.. .Powers, 173 

New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R., freight rates higher than 

in South.. .- .- - - Hale, 378,398 

New York City, milk trade . . Magie, 99-103 

New York State Commerce Commission, investigation of diversion of 
traffic .-. Crowell, 342,343 


New Zealand: 

Exports, hestdairy products ... . 

Single tax.. . - — 

Newport News, wheat export from 
Newspapers, attitude toward single tax . . 

Nicaraguan Canal . 

Advantages to farmers. 

California, relation to.— 

Opening opposed . 

Nichols law, Ohio, application to railroads advocated. 
Nitrate of soda, proiit from use, Maryland - 


Nitrogen: 

Price greater than other elements 
Soil bacteria . .-. 


of plant food 


Norfolk, Nebr., beet-sugar factory at 


. Snow, 239 

Ralston, 1022,1023 

. Crowell, 342 

Ralston, 1021 
. Stubbs, 783 

.Brigham, 23 

Turnbull, 982,987 
... Moran. 720,721 

.. Miller,613 

.Ager,108 

_ Hale, 389 

_ Whitney, 874 

_Saylor, 590 


Norfolk, Va.: 

Early potatoes, tendency to lower price 

Truck industry. 

Wheat export from . 

Normandy, butter, fresh, high price of ... 
North Carolina: . 

Agricultural college fund, division of - 

Convict system explained. 

Crop lien system criticised. 

Law . . 

Crops, principal. 

Depression or agriculture.. 

Fertilizer works . .. 

Fertilizers used .. 


of Maryland product...... Ager, 110 

.... ... Whitney,878 

... Crowell, 848 

.Hitchcock, 876 

. .. Graham. 439 

.. White.481 

..White, 416-421 

_ Graham, 437 

. . White, 419 

.Graham, 488,434,488 

.Graham, 487 

;. White, 433 
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North Carolina—Continued. 

Huguenot colony .. . 

Illiteracy uncommon. 

Interest rates.... 

Migration from . 

Negroes, condition of . 

Education and taxation of.. 

Resources of . . 

School facilities..... .. 

North Dakota: 

Agricultural c liege .. 

Graduates . . 

Animals, diseases of, laws preventing-. - 

Barley, yield. 

Bonanza farms._. 

Climate, improving. . 

Commission fees_ 

Dairy industry . 

Di\ersification 

Elevators . 

Companies, number increasing. 

Competition .... 

Experiment stations.. 

Fairs, horse trotting.. 

Farmers' institutes.. 

Flax, profitable. . . 

Foreign-born . . . 

Freight rates decline . 

Frnit.. 

Immigration . .. 

Colonization ...... . 

Labor, farm.. 

Hours of.*. 

Land value ... . 

Machinery. . 

Migration. ... 

Oats, yield. . .. 

Organization of fanners. 

Plants, diseases of . 

Products_ ......._ . ...... 

Public-land laws.. 

Railroads. . 

Development caused bv ... . 

River navigation. 

Roads... . 

School facilities... 

Sheep industry.. 

Soil. .. 


Page. 

.Crowell, 334 

.. White, 437 

.. Graham,436 

- Graham, 485 

. White, 418-480 

. Graham. 488,439 

-- White, 433 

- Graham. 438.439 

- Budge, 847 

. Budge, 847.818 

. Budge. ?'5 h 
B udge, 853,8.73 
Budge, 850, *5 1 

.Budge.-it* 

Budge. 833 
. — Budge, 849 
Budge, 845,831 
Budge, 836 
Budge, 833.831 
Budge. 833 
Prom. 791; Budge, 8 is 
Budge. 853 
Budge, 848,819 
Prom. 7M3: Budge,853 

. Prom. 788-789 

. Budge. 853 

. Budge. 84s 

.Budge. 847 

Budge, 847 
. Budge, Hlfi 
Budge, sir, 
Prom. 7S9 
Budge. 853 
Budge. 845.846,817 

.Budge. 853 

.Budge, 851 

.Budge, s5:i 

.Prom. 791 

Prom, 789 
Budge. 853 
Budge. S43 
.. Budge. 814.815 
..... . Budge. 833 

Prom. 790; Budge, s 17 

Prom, 793; Budge, s.il 

. Prom. 791 


Stock raising. 
Storage charges 
Sugar beets 
Taxation 
Tenancy 
Tree claims .... 
Wages . 

Wheat. 


Grading of. . _ 

Prices, graded.. 

Profits ..... .. 

Northern Louisiana Agricultural Society 
Northwest, condition of agriculture 


. Prom. 793 

... Budge. 855 

.Budge. 853 

Prom. 791; Budge. 849 
Prom. 787,788; Budge, Sill 

. Budge. 818 

.» Budge. 841! 

Prom. 793; Budge, 815,851 

.Budge. 851 

...Pratt. 731 

.Budge, 819 

_ Stubbs. 780 781 

..Pratt. 737 


Nursery stock: 

Freight rates to North excessive.Hale. 396 

Georgia, possibilities of . . Hale, 395.395 

Inspection of nurseries. Ohio .Miller. 618 

Tariff on. . . ... _ Hale. 395 

Nutrition experiments, Storrs experiment station, Connecticut... True, 149. 
Nuts, California.. Naftzger.tol 
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Oats: 


Page. 


Miller. 010 
Wedderburn, 629 

.. Hitchcock, 671 
... Hitchcock, 607 
. ... - Tree, 150 

. Hitchcock, 672 
.. Hitchcock, 667 

_ __ Greeley, 945 

_Ager, 116 

_ Hitchcock, 078 

Bachelder, 45; Ager. 110 
... Hamilton,370 


Clipped in transfer houses, Chicago, by grain dealers Greeley 331 

Damaged by frost, Georgia. . Redding’ 447 

Yield, North Dakota.. . Budge 853 

Oceania, exports. Pacific coast, increase of. . .. Hitchcock'668 

Office of Experiment Stations, working of_ True 138 148 

Ohio: 

Condition of agriculture, improvement of_ . ... _ Miller, 614 

Diseases of animals and plants, legislation concerning Miller, 617] 018 

Drainage laws ... . .. . ... _ . Miller, 608 

Experiment station, work of.... True, 150; Miller, 610 

Farmers' institutes . _ __ _ True. 142; Miller, 605-607 

Lands, prices, decline in. . ... Miller, 614 

Road improvement... Miller. 608,609; Dodge, 698,703 

Societies, agricultural . ..... Miller, 605-608 

State board of agriculture. ..Miller, 605-608 

Sugar beets grown for Michigan factories....Smith. 572 

Ohio State University: 

Agricultural courses.. ... ... Miller. 609,010 

Graduates as farmers 
Oil, exports of Standard Oil Company. 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 

Exports, distribution of . 

Increase of. .. 

Oklahoma Experiment Station, work of. 

Oleo oil: 

Exports, distribution of. 

Increase of .... 

Oleomargarine: 

Branding- - -- 

Butter, competition with, objection to.. 

Consumption of, not diminished by 

Coloring, prohibition, advocated —. 

Constitutionality of act, Pennsylvania 

Fraudulent sale of __ . Ager. 116; Coles, 123; Flanders, 998 

Illegitimate nse by hotels and boarding honses.. Bachelder, 45 

Law, New York . . .. Norris. 332; Flanders, 996,997 

Market for ...- - Kennicott, 531 

Production and exports, Netherlands. Hitchcock, 672, 878 

Taxation, increase advocated...... Brigham, 27; 

Bachelder, 44; Hamilton, 370, 371 

Wholesomeness.. Ager, 116; Hamilton, 368; Flanders, 997 

Olive oil: „ 

California. ....Turnbull,987 

Cotton-seed oil in_ .... . ------ .Kennicott, 538 

Omaha Exposition - ...- Dodge. 898 

“ One-horse ” farms, described .. Stevens, 910 

Options (see also Speculation): 

Bought largely bv farmers, etc— ..... .. Powers, 190 

Grain..'. .Moran, 723 

Orange maggots .. toward, 756, 757 

Orange worm, Mexican ...Naftzger, 965 

California.Naftzger, 948; Turnbull, 984 

Florida •... ...Whitney, 

Seedless, California.. .-.-.Naftzger, 948 

Orchards, inspection of, Ohio ..... —•„ er > ®i 8 

Organizations of farmers (seealso Combinations; Cooperation)... Greeley,937, 
* 938; Stubbs, 782; Prom, 792 

Agricultural implements, influence in securing better prices.. Brigham, 18,19 
Afffictfl - ..-.Dye, 94; 

Coles, 126; Ketchum, 135; Wilson; 250; Norris, 829; Crowell, 337 

Causes of. .. Brigham, 18 

Combinations— . . ,_ 

Effect in preventing extortion by.Brigham, 19,20 

Influence in compelling farmers to organize. Brigham, 18,19 

Discontinuance, South Dakota . . a?i 

Kentucky... . Nall,811 
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Organizations of fanners Continued. 
Massachusetts 
Membership, increase 
Mississippi, Jack of . . 

North Dakota. . 

Objects of.. 

Ohio... 

Prices, influence, discussed 

Soutliern States, advocated for _ 

Sugar-beet growers. Bay City, Mich 

Vermont.... 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

Overproduction 


Pa«o. 

. . Stock well, 893 

Brigham, 20 

. Norfleet, 48? 

.. Budge ,851 

. Davenport, 208,208 
Miller, 813 
. Brigham, 18,19 
Brown, 08,70 
.. Smith, 577,578 
Spear, 405 
Wedderburn,024 

- Clohan, 000 

Ager. 115; Stubbs, 782; Bailey, 1011 


Balance between supply and demand predicted .. Ketchnm. 135, i:)(j 

Cotton . Holmes, 100; Hale. 303; Peek, 158 

Prices.relation to Ketohum, 134,135; Powers, 186; Norris. 320; Crowell, 313 


Rice and sugar 
Wheat, effect on prices 
Ownership of farms 
Advantage of 

Desire of young men for, Georgia 
Increase of . .. 

Memphis district, by whites 
Negroes, beneficial effects of 

North Carolina. 

Relation to age _ 

Restriction promised 
United States and Georgia, isuo 
Ownership of homes: 

Farm laborers. West Virginia 

Minnesota .... . 

Negroes and whites, Mississippi. 

Oxnard, Cal., beet-sngar factory at 

Oxnard Sugar Trust, existence questioned 

Oyster culture, investigations by experiment stations 

Pacific Ocean, conflict for ascendency on .. 

Packing industry, development of.. 

Panic of 1893, speculation by elevator men the cause 

Parasites, importation of . . 

Paris Exposition of 1898 . 

Paternalism 

Partnerships, stock raising, Illinois, conditions of 
Patrons of Husbandry. (See (,'nim/o. i 
Peaches, consumption may Ire increased by better distribution 
Georgia. 

Maryland 

Overproduction prevented by freeze 
Peas (see also h-ijnmiimm crops): 

Coloring artificial . 

Land improved by.. 

Peavey, F. H., elevators purchased b , 

Pecos Canal, seepage of 
Peninsular Sugar Company, ('avo. Mich 

Dairy and food commissioner ... 

Department of agriculture, organization explained 
Diseases of animals, laws 
Experiment station, work of 


Stubbs, 782 
Crowell, 313 

. Moran, 710 

Davenport, 265,266 
Nunnally, 457 
.. Powers. 17(1,17!) 

Hill, 503 
Dillingham, 108, Ills 
White. 118. 111). 421,422 
Powers, 173 

. Peek.463 

. Peek. 400,462 

Peek. 400,400: Clohan, 592 
. Moran, 710 
Kyle, 400-171 
. . Saylor, 5!K) 

. Smith. 581,382 

. True, 147 
Crowell. 313 
Hitchcock. 667 
Greeley. 229 
. Howard, 761 
Wiley, 039 
Wiley, 644 
Wilson. 215 

Halo. 393 
. Stevens. 917 
Whitney. 877 
. Halo, 393 


.Kennicott. 530 

Graham. 433; Wedderburn. 622 
Richards, 265 

. Mead. 1056 

. Smith. 567,569 

Hamilton, 347,367 
Hamilton. 317 
Salmon. 719 
True. 150 


Farmers'institutes .... . True, 142; Hamilton, 317-319 

Fertility, maintenance of ... ... . Whitney. 871 

Forestry system ... ... . Hamilton. 36 1 ,365 

Pure-food law, administration of .. Hamilton. 307,308 

Road system explained.. . Hamilton,309.370 

Tax system explained and criticised . Hamilton, 352-357 

Wages, farm, 1899. . . Hamilton. 349,350 

Pennsylvania Dutch, excellence as fanners . < ’rowel). 333 335,337 

Pennsylvania Railroad: 

Fruit transported by, north of Washington . Hale, 378,308 

Transfer house. Chicago, ojierated by grain deaior . . Greeley. 232 
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Pennsylvania State College: 

Nature-study leaflets issued by. .. 

Beading courses for farmers._.. 

Peonage, of cotton planters. . 

Pepper, adulteration of.. 

Peruvian cotton. 

Petroleum: 

California.. 

Crude, frnit trees, sprayed with 
Philadelphia: 

Milk trade. .. 

Freight rates on milk_ .. . 

Market for New Jersey dairymen . 

Philippine Islands: 

Competition with American agriculture. 

Exploitation of, agricultural resources predicted 

Sugar free from discussed.... . 

Phosphate rock: 

Owned by fertilizer companies ... 

South Carolina, cheap source of phosphoric acid 
Phosphates, prices diminished 
Phosphoric acid, price of 
Pickling works, Holland. Mich _ 

Pies, adulteration of 
Pineapples, specialization, Florida 
Pinehurst, S. C., tea gardens, experimental at 
Pine lands, Minnesota, available for farmers 
Plantations: 

Division of. Mississippi.. - 

Managers, salaries .. 

Plaster of paris, in cream of tartar. 

Pleuro-pneumonia - 

Eradication of. Bureau of Animal Industry 
Illinois .... .. - -. 


Pane. 

.. Hamilton, tint 
True, 143 
Holmes, 161 
Kennicott, 630 
Stnbbs, 786 

Turnbull, 985-687 
Clohan,6()l 

Magie, 103 
Coles, 133 
Kotchum, 188 


. Snow, 311-343 
Snow, 343 
Wiley, 654 

Graham, 437 
Hale, 380 
Miller, Oil 
... Hale.389 
.. . Smith, 573 
H. ,1. Jones, 535 
Whitney, 875,876 
Shepard, 440,443 
. Powers, 183 

Kyle, 465 
Norfleet, 491 
. Kennicott, 533 
Sto kwell. 904 
Snow. 237-339 
vVilson,255 


Plows: 

Prices, decline in. . 

Increased —. -. . 

Plum eurculio . .. . 

Plums, Japanese, advantages of. . 

Poles, sugar beets thinned by, Michigan 

Police protection, relation to taxation... - - - - - — 

Pool selling, at agricultural fairs, control by State board 

culture—.-. .—. 

Pooling. (See Railroad*.) 

Pork: 

Exports, Denmark . . . 

Distribution of . -------- 

Portland, Me., beet-sugar factory at 
Porto Bico: . . , 

Competition with American agriculture predicted 

Sugar, cost of production . . .. 

• Free, from, discussed-- 

Wages of skilled and unskilled labor 

Postal savings banks . Rri ,„ 

Advantages discussed . Bri-nain• - 

Potash: 

Germany, imported from . 

Price of--- - - . 


_ Powers, 181 

Wedderbum, 634 
Howard, 754 

_ Hale. 395 

Kedzie, .547 
Ralston, 1033 
of agri- 

Miller, 607 


Hitchcock, 687 
Hitchcock, 670 
Wiley. 639 


... Snow,341 
Saylor, 587,588 
Wiley. 654 
. . Saylor, 588 
Stookwell, 904 
7.38: Greeley,944 


Miller, 611 
Hale, 389 


Potatoes: 

Early— •> 

New Jersey.. .. 

Competition of South . 

Yield and prices of - ..... - 

Norfolk, tendency to lower price of Maryland produi t - - 

Kentucky- -- - - 

New York, soil favorable to.... 

Steedpotatoe^ cooperative buying by Grange members. 

Vermont .. 


Magie, 100 
... CoTee, 137 
. Coles, 128 
Ager, 110 
. . Nall. 807 
Norris. 338 
Whitney, 884 
Ager, 111 
Spear, 408 
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Page. 

Potter law, effort on transportation .- -.Crowell, 837 

Poudre River, irrigation system of . .... . Mend. 1054-10® 

Poultry industry ' . . Groeley,937 

Experiment stations, work of. in relation to - True, 147, Hi) 

Vermont, united with dairy industry.. . Vail, 411 

Poultrymen’s Association, Vermont.. .... Spear. 405 

Prices ... ... Stockwell, 891; Greeley, 986 

Advance in— 

General.... Burke, 301; Kyle, 467; Hill, 503 

Causes— 

Export bounty advocated. _ Wedderburn. 620 632 

Opening up Western land . ... .. Ketch urn, l::o 

Protection ... Wedderburn. 694, 625 

Puts and calls .. .Powers. 100 

Speculation . .. Jumper, 737 

Trusts . .Miller.615; Wedderburn,024.035 

Competition, bonanza farming less injurious than small competitors 

Brigham, 17,18 

Decline in.Brigham, 17; Youmans, 118; Coles. 193-127; 

Holmes, 155,150; Wilson, 248.2411; Davenport. 207; Norris, 320; 
Crowell, 341-343; Hate, 388,389: Norfleet, 485; Wietiug,993,9fl.| 

Causes— 

Cheapened production. . 

Increase of acreage, not due to . 

Migration to cities. 

Overproduction ... .... 

Western competition —. 

Speculation ..... Graham, 43. 

Depression of agricultural, effect on . 

Determining of. .- 

Competition ... 

Cost of production . ..... 

Export price . .. 

Foreign markets .. 

Liverpool Wcdderlrarn. 630: Moran. M2 

Elevators, manipulation by. . Richards.216; Jumper.736: Prom. 8)u 
Grain— 

Depressed by congestion in Chicago elevators. . Ilill, 313. .115 

Fixed in Chicago .. . .. Greeley.233,234.23.1 

Higher in Nebraska than in Iowa - Greeley. 233 

Lowest when farmers sell . — --- Hanley.'Nj 

Manipulated by elevator men Richards. 216 

High dunng civil war,causes .. Wleting.Mt 

Land— 

Maryland . . . Ager.lO!) 

Northwest. Greeley. 95. 

Law governing . Powers 18b 

Liverpool market, influences affecting Brigham. -1 

Low.. .. • - Ages. UW 

Benefits of. _. Wiley.654 

General prevalence of. > oilmans. 1 u 

Wholesale. New Jersey. Magie. 105. ml 

Retail, New York . .. - Magie, 102 M 

Organizations of farmers, jwssible intiuence on, discussed Brigham. '.. 1 

Overproduction, relation to.. Brigham. I, -J- 

Ketchnm. 134,135. Powers i«. 

Speculation, relation to. . . Graham, u 

Wedderhurn. 632; Pratt,728,729; Jumper- >•; 

Statistics, effect of. Miller. >] 1 

Tariff, effect<m. Powers. 

Transportation, cheap, effect of ... Magie. 100; Agcr. 

Wheat. (See Wheal,) 

Production. (See also Coat of product ion: Overproduction): . , 

Acreage, increase in Western States. Brigham, i ■ 

Department of Agricnlture, desirability of fuller statistics as to world s j)r| 

needs live i>8 

Estimates of probable production exaggerated . - 


. Davenport. 267 
... Hanley. 279 

.. _ Peck, 459 

Ketchnm, 131,134 
. Hamilton.367 
Wedderburn, 632 
Graham, 433, 4;:s 
Hyde. 841,812 
. . Crowell.339 
Powers. 175.176 
. ... Hanley.288 
Brigham, it 
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Production—Continued. 

Increase 36 "* farm,!rs BS to demands and acreage 
Prices, effect of variations on 

Large trops U8naU y unprofitable 

Products: . . 

Arkansas. . _ . 

Earnings of farmers and farm laborers, relation to 
Georgia _ 


-- Dye, 05 

Dailey, lOrti KKJfi 
Brigham. 17 
Brigham, 17 
Bailey, 1001 - lOOfi 

Balch. 106 
- Holmes. 155 


^umandguar a nty ; advocated ; : : ;;.;;;;;;;.:; E Power!;m 


Louisiana _ _ .. " .. ' <1 +Vi ' 

North Dakota. Stubbs, wO 

Pacific coast. v ‘ 

United States, 1HS0-1.S94 WeddOTburnit’s 

Value of, 1889. . Woi^ir? 

Vermont... I Snear'los 

WnftV?„ i ..Wedderburn, ( 121 , 02 :)’ 025 

rpn, “ -- — Clohan595 

Nall.809; Budge. 8-19; Stockwell. 887-888; Greeley, 934,935 

Compared, at different periods . Brigham. 13; Dye, 90 

With other industries . . . .... Brigham, 14; 

Ager. 110; Ketchum. 13(5,137; Norris,325; Crowell, 338,339 

Diminishing returns .. Crowell, 540,341 

Exhaustion of. .. ..Crowell, 334 

Farm laborers, 1890 .. Holmes 1 53 

Flax, North Dakota. . , Budge,' 852 

Fruit growing, West Virginia- ...... Clohan.590 

Increase of. . Powers, 184 

Land values, relation to . _ _ Powers. 187 

Landlord’s profit, West Virginia. ...... Clohanj 597 

Less than formerly . __ . Coles, 120; Wilson. 2s7; Norris, 325 

New England..... . .... .. Stockwell, 892 

Occupation groups, 1890 _ _ . .. Holmes, 153 

Percentage of Georgia _ .. __ Stevens, 915 

Plantations__ .. .. . ... Poole, 922 

Satisfactory character of. . C 'oles, 129; Davenport. 265 

Show farms ... .. _ Flanders,998.999 

South, opportunity favorable in ....Hale, 387 

Sugar. . .. . Stubbs. 775 

Sugar beets per acre near Bay City. Mich_ _ Smith, 568 

Wheat, South Dakota__ dnmner. 732.733 


leat. South Dakota. 


.lumper, 732,783 

Prostitution, Chinese. . .. .. Turnbull, 978 

Protection. (See Tariff.) 

Prunes, California_ ... Hale,395; Turnbull,984 

Public lands ... _ ... __ . . Poole, 922 

Alienation, rapidity ... . . Wieting, 993 

California . .. _ ... Naftrger,951 

Inducements to settlements, excessive _ ... Brigham, 11 

Laws— 

Condition of agriculture improved by.. Powers, 171 

Effect on Eastern farmers. .. .... Snow, 240 

North Dakota ........ _ . _ . __ Prom, 789 

Railways, grants to. full effect of policy.—. Brigham, 11 

State lands unsettled .... .... . Powers, 182 

Unduly rapid opening . . Brigham, 11; Dye, 86,87 

Unoccupied, United States ... ... Powers, 182 

Public markets, improvement advocated... —........ Dye,91- 

Public officers, salaries, excessive rates, deprecated ....... .Tones, 32,83 

Pullman Car Company, taxes paid by.. Burke, 194 

Purchase of supplies (see also Cooperative buying): 

Advantages of large cash orders.. .. .. Davenport, 268 

Purdy, Lawson, quoted on taxation . Burke, 193,194,197,198 

Pure food. (See Food, adulteration .) 

Puts and calls (see also Speculation ), prices increased by. Powers, 190 


Hale, 395; Turnbull, 984 
. . Poole, 922 

Wieting, 993 

. .. Naftrger, 951 

... Brigham, 11 
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Quarantine. (See W«m»» «/ animal*; Intent jiests. I I'd**. 

Railroads: 

California ... . -. Turnbull, 987,988 

Cars, difficult to obtain in busy season. Ohio Miller, BIB 

Combinations, injurious effects Barrett, 55 

Parallel lines consolidated in defiance of law .BarTett, 55 

Commissions, South Dakota. Greelev-,910,943 

Competition, absence of Brigham, 25 

New York . Norris, :'i:i I 

Division of ti-aflic in < 'alifornia Naftzger, 968-9(11 

Electric .. .. . Stock well, 905 

Isolation of farm life relieved by Spear, 102 

Transportation of (arm products on Magie, 101: Dodge, 70S 

Elevators, farmers', on right of way ... ... Hanley, 279,2*0.281 

Re ation to Richards, 203; Wilson, 258; Hill. 295-297; Moran. 721- 

Pratt, 725; Jumper, 787; Prom, 800; Greeley, 227-235,999 9 l(i 

Emigration encouraged by. _ __ Smith. 586 

Facilities improved, Virginia_ ... Wedderbnrn .632 

Georgia.how operated ... . Peek.461; Stevens 9in 

No general complaint against . Brown B5 

Government control or ownership advocated Wilson,254; Peek. Vi:; 

Granger laws discussed Wilson, 250: Crowell 38; 

Lands, public, full effect of grants . Brigham.il 

Unoccupied . Powers. in> 

Law. railroad and xvarehouse- 


Illinois. amendment proposed by Chicago Board of Trade i-om- 
mittee ... Hill, an 

Dealing of warehousemen in grain inconsistentwitii Hill. 298- 302,31 1 


North Dakota 
Pooling— 

('ontracts, Memphis to seaboard 
('otton. injurious effects. Memphis 
Rate opposed 
Legalization, discussed 
(Ipposed 

Traffic association 
Potter law. effect of 
Profits of. Georgia 

Rates, decrease during past 30 years 

Increase when crops are specially large 
Regulation, necessity of 

State, of passenger travel, demand for.Ohio 
Taxation— 

Georgia . . 

Indiana system, description and working-. 
Ohio 


Budge. *43. *53 


Gage. 195 
Moseley, 517 
Porter. 481 
Richards 299.819 
Greeley. 231,232; Wilson. 251 
Richards. 299,210 
Crowell. 337 
Peek,461 
Brigham. 83 
Brigham, 23 
Jones, 31 
Miller. 619 

. Barrett. 55 
Brigham. Ill; .lones,35.311 
Brigham. 16; Miller,613 


Wages, California and elsewhere in the United States . Turnbull, 971 
Water competition, . nstances of reduction of freights by.... Lovejoy. 81.32 
Raines law, New York, discussed ... Miller, 613 

Rainfall: 

Affected by forests Naftzger, 966 

Michigan Kedzie. 53H 510 

Precarious, Georgia .. Halo. 390 

Raisins, California Turnbull. 984 

Rape, introduced by experiment stations. Wisconsin and Minnesota. True. 150 
Rations of farm laborers: 

Allowance for, Southern States. Holmes. 152 

Not generally furnished, Maryland Ager. 195 

South Carolina. . Yoilmans. 117 

Reading courses for fanners, in Pennsylvania and other stations. True. 148 
Real estate, not accepted ns security by city banks, South < amlina 

Youmuns, 119 

Reapers, prices, decline in. Powers, 181.1** 

Rebates. (See tHecriminatiune.) 

Reciprocity treaties, not in the interest of California Naftzger. 965 -UBfi 

Reclamation of low lands. (See Swamp laialx .) 

Red River Valley, land valnes . . .. . Budge. 846 

Reduction of crops, beneficial effects . —. Dye. 8. 
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Banting of land (see also Tenancy): 
Rent— 
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Pago. 


Cash, disadvantage of practice n . . 

Free°Loaismn7 Pi la ” d8 V ICO: Norfleet, 487 


Share systems Lowndes County, Ala . Dillingham,' 


, 160 
Hammond, 822 
Barrett. 46,47 
Smith, 573 
Rogers, 580 


Flour displaced by wheat flour 

Georgia._ _. . 

Harvests... 

Louisiana 


South Carolina 
Southern States, methods 
Sugar-beet industry, Michigan 
New York 
Befrigerator cars: 

Cantaloupes shipped in. from Colorado and Georgia H-ile 397 398 

Cold air funnels, substitution of tt.ue.j07,388 

Dairy industry, effect on, New York . Power.’T ot 

Rates tr8nsp0rtatl0n Hale, .378,898; Clohan, 596,’ 604 

Complaint against ; Na f tzg er^»56-95S,95» 

Beservoirs. (See Irrigation.) . - Naftzger, 961 

Bhode Island Experiment Station, work of Tm . , r , n 

Bme-growmg industry _. Stubbs 775 777 

C ultiv ation on a small scale unprofitable. ...Redding,’ 446 

... Hanley, 289 

- - Redding, 443 

,■ -■ — .Stubbs, 775 

n . Wiley. (.49; Stubbs, 772,773: Whitney,884,865 

Overproduction. . . Stubbs 782 

^ohtfrom, Tennessee .. ..... ... Edmondson.501 

South Carolina .Whitney, 864,865 

larin:.. .. .. _ . Stubbs 775 

Richardson Company, Chicago, lessee of Santa Fe eievator . Hill! 297 

.... Prom, 794; Greeley] 938 

Building— 

Convict labor, employment of-Dodge. 096; Hutchison, 1088-1042,1043 

Cost per mile Hutchison, 1044 

Double-track road .. Hutchison, 1044 

Drainage Hutchison, 1044 

Eiin.pment necessary. . Hutchison, 1041,1042,1047 

Grading . Hutchison, 1039 

North Carolina . . White. 431; Hutchison. 1039,1047 

Repairing. .. Hutchison, 1040,1046,1047 

Single-track road. Hutchison, 1044 

Stone, kind of, used ... ..Hutchison, 1042,1046 

Cost of transportation by animal power.. ... Dodge, 690,091,700 

Improvement- 

Benefits to farmers... Brigham,23; Jones. 39; Dye. 97; Hamilton, 370 

Confined to farmers near cities.. ....... Ketchum, 136 

Cities to bear part of expense____ Dodge, 698,701 

Convict labor, use advocated_ __ Dodge, 696 

Cost of... .. Dodge, 692,695 

Estimated. New Jersey..... Dye, 95 

Division of cost advocated .. .Dodge, 697 

, Economy of. Michigan- ---- Smith. 576,578 

Financial advantages overestimated ... Davenport, 278 

Georgia... ..Hale. 399; Stevens, 916 

Illinois, bill defeated by farmers. Burke, 197 

Laws discussed. .... . Dodge, 697,702-704 

New York.... ... Dodge, 704-706 

Maryland and Massachusetts, cost of . ... Dodge, 696 

Minnesota... . Hanley, 281 

Ohio . . ... . ... Miller, 608,609; Dodge, 698,702 

Pennsylvania, inefficiency ftf supervisors . .. Hamilton, 369 

Population, movement of affected by... — Dodge,, 708 

Property, value of increased... .... Hutchison, 1039 

Public interest increasing.Hutchison. 1047,1048 

Rural mail delivery made possible. .Hutchison, 1040 

State aid advocated. . ... Dodge, 697,700,701 

State commissions...... Dodge, 700 

Transportation, cost of reduced .Dodge, 693; Hutchison, 1089 
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Roads—Continued. Page. 

Louisiana.—. Stubbs, 7N4 

Macadamized ....... .. .. Dodge,695 

Maryland, funds for improvement furnished by county district com¬ 
missioners . Ager, 112 

Massachusetts. . .. . Stock well, 896 

Mileage, reduction of. Dodge, 695 

Minnesota.. . . Greeley, 9118 

North Dakota.. .. ... . .. Budgo ,8511 

Oyster shell Dodge, 701! 

Poor, discussed . _ Bailey. 1012 

Preservation of, inspection _ Hutchison, I Ola 

Roman, built by slaves and soldiers .Dodge, 1197 

State aid, New Jersey system described ...... Dye, 91,95 

Steel-plate ways . Dodge, 601-091 

Stone . . ... Dodge,091,694 ,695 

Wagon tires— 

Effect of broad tires investigated, Missouri . True, 149 


Regulation of width . Hutchison, 1040 ,1041 

Rochester, Mich., beet-sugar factory at . .. Kedzie, 542,514 

Rome, N. Y„ beet-sugar factory at ...... Rogers, 550,558 

Roosevelt, Theodore, message on taxation . Crowell,:!]I 

Root crops, New York suil favorable to.. .. Norris,:!2s 

Rotation of crops ..... Ager. 115: Nall.Nil 

Connecticut . .. . . .. Whitney, 874. s;5 

Fertility increased by, Illinois_ . .Wilson. 219 

Necessitated by exhaustion of prairieaoil.. .. Crowell.oil 

Potatoes, wheat, and grass. New Jersey . Coles, 128: Whitney, ss I 

Soil improved by . .. . .. Hale. 992 

Sugar beets, proposed for ... . . Kedzie. 5 III 

Rothamsted, England, agricultural experiment station at . True. 114 

Royal Agricultural Society, Denmark, export butter inspected by. 

Hitchcock, i;;;j 

Royal Commission on Agriculture, statistics of wheat production and 

prices quoted . .. . .... .. Crowell, till.::i? 

Rural Science Series, use in rural schools advocated Hale. :'.sr, 

Rusk, Jeremiah, Secretary of Agriculture, corn exports promoted by 

Snow. 2:19 

Russia. 


Agricultural education and research. . True. KIN 

American binders in Wedderburn.629 

Butter, exports of .. .. . . Hitchcock. 611 

Cotton . . . . Wedderbnrn, 6112: Hitchcock.685 

Com]ietition with American agriculture Wilson. 'Kin 

Development of agriculture, cause of overprodm tion . Kotchmn. K15 

Railroad building by soldiers . . . Dodge. 697 

Wheat sold against in Chicago . .Hill. OKI 


Rye. 

Exports.oats mixed with . 

Soil improved by, Virginia 

Sage, Russell, President of the Chicago Elevator Company 

Saginaw Valley, sugar beets adapted to 

St. Joseph, Mich., canning and pickling factories 

St. Louis, elevator capacity. 

Salaries, pnblic officers, excessive rates, deprecated 
Salt Lake Valley, drainage . . 

Salt River Valley Canal, seepage of. 

San Francisco: 

Climate advantages. 

Commercial advantages .. .... 

Fruit Growers' Central Exchange..'. 

San Jose scale.. . 

Apples, American, objected to by Germany. 

Legislation, hindrance to nurserymen. 

Ohio ... .. . 

West Virginia . . 

Santa Clara Valley, Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


Hitchcock, (INN 
Wedderburti, 622 
Hill, 296 
Smith. 565,567 
Smith, 572 

.Hill, Nil 

.• Jones, 52. US 

_ Whitney. NS 1 

.Mead, 1057 

Turnbull, UNO 
, Turnbull, 9N1-9N9 

. Holmes, 159 

Howard. 754,755 
.. Snow, 2:16 
... Hale, 400 
Miller, 61N 

.Clohan. 601 

.Holmes, 159 
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Santa Fe Elevator and Dock Company, Chicago: Page. 

Elevator leased to the Richardson Company, Chicago. . _. jjjji 097 

Stockholders of . .Hill 297 

Savings, of negroes, Lowndes County, Ala.... \ Dillingham! KM 

Savings banks: 

California... . Turnbull, 1)75 

Establishment advocated . Hammond ,339 

Georgia.. ... Stevens! 911 

Scandinavians: 

Americanization of. Powers, 180 

Character as farmers ... Davenport, 283 

Northwest- .. . ... Crowell.334,33.7 

Vermont... . .. . . Spear, 402-404 

High average literacy of immigrants . _ Powers. 179 

Schools, private, private and subscription schools. North Carolina ... 

White, 425-427 

Schools, public: 

Attendance..... . _ Nall,813 

Negroes, percentage smaller than of whites, Georgia. .. Hale, 385 

Criticised by farmers..Davenport. 284,285 

Curriculum. . Stubbs, 779 

Criticised .. Smckwell,887; Greeley, 931 

Georgia . ... . . Stevens, 914 

Minnesota .. — Moran, 709 

North Dakota . Prom. 790 

Enrollment.. ... _ _ Stevens, 914 

Facilities— 

Alabama. .. Dillingham, 105; Poole, 923 

Georgia....Hale.885; Redding.451; Nunnally,455 

Illinois... .Wilson. 248,247 

Kentucky . .. Nall.813.814 

Louisiana ........ Stubbs, 778,779 

Massachusetts ... Stockweli.887,891 

Minnesota .. -- 1 anley,277 

Mississippi. - -.. 

New .Jersey Coles, 124 

New York. Norris, 324 

North Carolina_ __ White. 424; Graham, 438,439 

North Dakota---- - - Pr°m. 790; Budge, 847 

Northwest, excellence of — . Powers, 182 

Pennsylvania, criticised. Hamilton, A>1 

Rural, criticised . .- Crowell,338 

West Virginia. - - - Clohan, 593, o94 

Funds— „. ,,,. 

Georgia, how divided. . . 

Kentucky . . .... 

Massachusetts. . - - ... Stock well, 890,891 

North Carolina, divided between races according to numbers. Graham, 438 
Georgia, conditions in ... ..Barrett,53; Brown,73; Lovejoy, <9 

High schools, township, advocated---- 09 * 

Lands, Minnesota _ .- -~ 

National aid advocated . - .. Nun Trne’l43 

New Jersey, general conditions . . > 00 

School age* .Wilson, 246 

.Bachelder, 43 

.. . - - Spear, 404 

South'Carolina-!7. .. .. ! - ' - - ' 

Summer term advocated, North Carolina. .stockweS’ 887 

Tax es ... --. hui! 504 

Memphis .. .. Graham. 489 

Teachers, Georgia.- .Stevens, 

Text-books— Oraham 488 

Expense of. Granam,«s 
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Schools, public—Continued. 

Text-books- -Continued. 

Free - 

Advocated . .-•. 

Massachusetts.. . 

Minnesota. .. 

New Jersey .. .... ... . .. . — 

Transportation of pupils, Massachusetts. 

Schools of agriculture. (See Agricult "nil uclinolu.) 

Schuyler, Nebr., sugar-beet seed experiments at. 

Scientific agriculture: 

Benefits of - 

Increase of. New York 

Sea-island cotton. 

Seed-control stations, in Europe 
Seed distribution: 

Free, opposed . . - 

Sugar beets . 

Seed farms: 

Sugar-beet. California. . . 

Germany .. . 

Seed potatoes,cooperative lin ing by Grange memliers 

Self-binders, price of . 

Senate, popular election, advocated by national Grange 


Pago. 


..... Moran, 708 
Stock well, 801 
Powers, 180 
. Coles, 124 
Hamilton, 053 

Wiley. 041-041 

Wiley, 048 
Flanders. 005.008 
. Stubbs. 780,787 
.. Wiley,642 


Senate Committee on Agriculture, subcommittee on domestic science. 


Wiley, 0411 
Wiley, 044 

Wiley, 044 
Wiley. 012,0411 
Ager, 11 1 
Powers, lal 
Jones, S3 


recommendation of . 

Separators, centrifugal, animal and mechanical power. Vermont 
Servants, domestic... . ....... 

Chinese. . 

Negroes from South employed in New Jersey . 

Scandinavians. Vermont ......... 

Wages, California . 

South Carolina 
Sewage, utilization of 
Sheep, separators run by. Vermont 
Sheep Breeders' Association, Vermont 
Sheep scab, national law needed 
Sheep husbandry. . 


sickels, 520 
Vail.411,412 
Greeley. 929 
Naftzger, 955 
Ketchum. IS! 

Spear. 10:: 
Turnbull. 912 
Hammond. - 1 ) 
Dye, OH; Whitnev.s-:: 

. Vail. 112 

. Spear. IU5 

.. . Greeley. Oil 
GreoleV. 937 


. . . Stock well, syil 

. . Spear. 110 

. . .. Greeley.012 

. Prom, 7U2: Budge. S51 

. Miller. 019 

... .. Greeley. 950 

Spear. 110; Greeley. 911 901 

_ Greeley. 901 

. Spear. 110 

. . Vail. 415 

Stable. l s 3 
Hanley. 270.20:1,294 
.Moran. 719 


Massachusetts 

Merino sheep, breeding of. Vermont 
New England 

Nor li Dakota... . 

Ohio, tariff, how affected by 

South Dakota . 

Tariff on wool ...... ... 

Transportation of mutton 
Vermont, affected by tariff 
Improvement of i "nditions 
Ship subsidies 

Advocated by farme s organizations 

Foreign markets . . 

Shipments: 

Farmers' facilities equal to elevators 

Independent . 

Wheat. 

To Liverjiool . 

Ships: 

American,preferred . .. Ager, lb' 

Building of, San Francisco ... Turnbull.991 

Insufficient number for Pacific Ocean trade . Hanley. 278,2.14 

Shortages, grain, loss to owner Richards, 202 ,2011.212-214 

Show farms, profitableness . .. Flanders, 1198.999 

Siberia, competition due to Trans-Siberian Railroad.. Crowell.Me 

Siloa, description. Vail. 414 

Single tax; 

Advocated. Burke. 105-300; Redding, 452; Ralston. 1019 - 10:18 

Applications in United States. Ralston. 1032.10110.1081 

Congress, action on . .. Ralston, 1030 

Defined.. Ralston, 10l« 


. Budge, 854 

.1 mntier. 7117,738; Prom. 799.suo 

. .». . Pratt.728 

. Pratt, 737 
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Single tax—Continued. 

Deprecated. _ Pafife * 

History of idea.. .o'i ? one ?A?? 

2 ^ 0 ^ Zealand etes -.Ralston. 1020’1021 

Size of "ami: ...- R ^°n, '033! 1023 

Average. New Jersey. 

Diminishing, Mississippi. .. ‘ .™ 

sssr ta:m " m ” i 

aasa— •• wfg{ 

Small farms, advantages over large-Powers, 1ST; Wilson, 240; Hale’392 

Alabama ..... Poole 021 

Frnit, disadvantage in shipping.... Clohan! 598 

Unprosperous generally.....Hammond, 840 

Slavery: 

• Coudition of negroes not improved under freedom.. Hill, 504,505; Manson, 509 

Numerical importance of slaves in agriculture, 1850... Powers 170 

Small farms. (bee Size of farms, j 
Social conditions of farm life: 

Discussed ... Bailey, 1018,1014 

Improvement ..... Jones, 33,34 

Organizations, endeavor to increase attractiveness. Brigham 8 

Socialism: 

California . ....Turnbull, 074 

State, advocated. . Hanley, 282 

Soils (see also Eirtilily): 

Adaptation to crops. Whitney, 874 

Analysis unnecessary.... Clohan, 595 

Chemistry, beneficial effect of education concerning.Dye, 88,89 

Clay soils, lime recommended for.... Wiley, 849 

Clover and similar crops, advantages as fertilizers...Dye, 93 

Colorado, character of. .. ... Mead, 1057 

Exhaustion of. (See Exhaustion of Soil .) 

Experimental tests preferable to chemical analogy. Dye, 89 

Grapes, effect on. . ... .. Whitney,877 

Investigations by experiment stations. True, 148,150 

Maryland and Virginia. Whitney, 873 

New England.Whitney, 866 

North Dakota... Prom, 791 

Productivity, changes in. New Jersey. Dye, 93 

Wyoming, character of. Mead, 1057 

Sorghum. Stubbs, 775 

Sugar making from. Kedzie, 536; Stubbs, 775 

South America,- 

Hams, American, use of . Davenport. 270,271 

Trade with Europe and America. Davenport, 269,270 

South Carolina: 

Condition of agriculture.Youmans, 117-122; Hammond, 816-884 

Popu ation engaged in agriculture... Hammond, 816 

Rice lands. ..;. Whitney. 884,865 

Tea gardens, experimental.Shepard, 440-448 

South Dakota: 

Artesian weils. Greeley, 938 

Car famines. Jumper, 787 

Condition of agriculture. .— Jumper, 734 

Corn..-• Jumper, 740 

Diversification. Jumper, 782,788 

Elevators..... Jumper,734,785,788 

Farmers’ I.Jumper, 788 

Rebates to.Jumper, 737 

Margins. Jumper, 788 

Storage tickets. Jumper, 789 

Grain, mixing of.Jumper, 785 

Immigration from, to Canada. Jumper, 734 

Interest rate. Greeley, 985 

Land values.Jumper, 740 

Mortgages.Jumper, 783,784 

668a-72 
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South Dakota—Continued. Page. 

Sheep husbandry.... Greeley,936 

Standard of living....--- Greeley, 936 

Taxation...-...Greeley, 93.7 

Wages . . Jumper, 739 

Wheat .. . . .Jumper. 740 

Grading of .. Jumper, 733 

Markets_ ...... — . .. Jumper, 739 

Prices. . . .... ... Jumper, i 39-731 

Yield per acre...Jumper, 739,733 

Southern California Fruit Exchange. ...Naftzger. 913-948,949 

Complaints of, to Interstate Commerce Commission Naftzger, 931 

Southern Railroad, freight service and rates.. Hale, 378,398 

Southern States: 

Banks. number, interest, and relations to farmers _ lirown,07,09,74: 

Lovejoy, 78 

Cheap goods made for ...... Hale, 3,so 

Condition of agriculture. . Crowell. 333; Stubbs, 78.3 

Depressed, cause and remedies discussed . Drown. 30 34.38-73 

Improved Dalch,490,497: Hill. 303: Moseley, 515 

Corn, condition of industry . Brown, 70,71; Lovejoy, 77 

Cotton, exclusive dependence on, causes and effects Drown, (it),91,70 

Factories, conditions of labor ami production Barrett, 53,33: 

Brown, (17 ,98 

Crop loans and liens, methods and evils Barrett, 17, IS 

Diversification of crops— 

Advantages .. Brown, 91.91,39.70 

Difficulty of Brigham, 33; Barrett. 3(1,38; Brown.31.71: Lovejoy.79 

Lack of capital to begin new lines Brown,til 

Possibilities of Hale. 394-397 

Production per acre of cereals, etc. Lovejoy. 7s 

Soil adapted to, . Brown. 70 

Unprofitable . Barrett, 49,30 

Education, necessity of industrial and agricultural training Brown. 93,91 

Farmers, condition of, . Lovejoy. 73 

Fertilizers, methods amt results, referred to. .. Lovejoy, 78 

Freight rates, excessive rates to Now York - Lovejoy. so 

Grain, yield .... Whitney.873 

Immigration, slight amount, causes . Barrett. 40.33: Brown. 59 

Importation, supplies . - Lovejoy, 77 

Interest, excessive rates, cause of lack of prosperity Lovejoy. 73 

Labor- 

Colored, inefficiency ..Barrett. 57.39; Brown, 03 99 

Condition of.. Barrett, 49; Brown. 00 

Wages...... .- ■ Barrett. 49 

White, conditions ami capacities . Lovejoy, 79 

Lands, relative fertility . Brown, 09.73 

Loans, chieliy from merchants, not through hanks . Lovejoy, .3 

Difficulty of securing on land .. Brown. 60,61,07 

Machinery, little used, reasons . .. . .. Lovejoy,79.30 

Manufactures, desirability of establishing local . .. Brown. 64.67-09; 

Lovejoy. 18 


Merchants- 

Priees. advanced .. — ... . 

Excessive, justified partly by the risk 
Froeperity, relation to farmers' pros|>erity 
Mortgages, iHige proportion of farms mortgaged 

Nomenclature, farmers and planters .. 

Organizations of farmers, desirability. 

Production, per a< re 

Renting and cropping system described 

Small farmers more prosiierous than large landholders 

Stock raising, conditions for, discussed. 

Tariff, influence oh .. . 

Boy bean . 

Spanish War, free sugar discussed . 


... Lovejoy.73 77 
Brown. 03 

.Lovejoy. 77 

. Lovejoy. 73 

... Stubbs. 709 

.Brown, 70 

.Lovejoy, 73 

.. .. Barrett, 40.47 

. Brown, 09.09 

Brown, 70 
Brown. <31.64 
Hale.389: Nall,BIS 
Wiley. «5I 
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Specialization (see also Diversification ): Page. 

Celery and frnit ... Whitney, 877 

Pineapples, Florida... Whitney, 875,878 

Remedy for New England States.. Whitney, 870,871 

frock crops. .. Whitney, 875 

Speculation .. .. Powers, MX); Prom,794 

Advantages of, under proper conditions .. . Greeley,335 

Bucket shops, prices depressed by ... . Greeley,230 

Consumers, injurious. Brown, 74; Dye,97 

Cornering of market, effects.... . ... .. .lones. 39; Wilson, 253 

Cotton, injury to fanners .. .. Halo, 399; Peek,461; Stevens,918 

Prices, effect on...Barrett. 58; Brown, 74; Lovejoy,78 

Crop reports, effect on _ .. Budge. 857 

Effect discussed.. . .. Miller,015,018: Hammond,831,833 

Elevators... .. Richards.202.216,217; Hill,315-319; Pratt,728 

Excessive . - . . Moran, 723 

Farmers, injurious to. .. Brown. 74; 

Dye.97; Norris,331; Hale. 399; Peek,461; Stevens,916 
Fictitious sales, elevator and other charges on fictitious grain... Brigham. 24 

Prices depressed by .. Brigham. 24.25; Dye, 97 

Futures, beneficial effect on farmers... Brigham, 25 

Sale deprecated _. . . Brown, 74 

Hinders economic adjustment .. ... .. Bailey, 1012 

House Committee on Agriculture s report on.Wedderbnrn, 632 

Illegitimate, injurious effect of ..Brigham, 24,25 

Land, relation to taxation ..Ralston, 1025,1026 

Laws - 

Hatch bill, advocated by National Grange .. .. Brigham, 26 

Grain dealers, attitude toward ... ...Brigham.28 

Proposed, difficulty of distinguishing legitimate from illegitimate 

trade .. ..... _... .. ... Brigham,25,26 

< Ipposed . .... . . Moran, 720 

Overspeculation .. ... . .Moran.723 

Prices, relation to .. . Brigham, 24,25; Barrett, 58; Brown, 74; Lovejoy,76; 
Dye. 97: Greeley, 228-231; Wilson. 253,254; Hanley, 286,288; Graham, 
435; Wedderbnrn. 632; Pratt, 728. 729; Jumper, 737; Bndge, 856, 857 
Spreads explained, Chicago markets injured by elevator monopoly. Hill, 315 

Wheat prices, effect on_ . . ..... Jumper, 737; Bndge, 856,857 

Spreckels: 

Beet-sugar factories controlled by... .. Wiley, 655 

Standard of living: 

Farmers' . . Moran, 711 

Compared with residents of cities .. - Powers, 174 

Improvement in _ . Holmes, 157; Powers, 178; Graham. 434 

New Jersey.. ... ..- Coles, 125,129 

South Dakota . . ..- . Greeley. 938 

Standard Oil Company . . . Stockwell.897 

Exports ... . Wedderbnrn.639 

Starch, manufactured from cassaba, Florida .. ...True, 150 

State department of agriculture. (See Department of AqricnUnre.) 

State landb... . Powers, 182; Poole, 923 

State universities (see also Agricultural colleges), agricultural instruc¬ 
tion in ... - .. Davenport, 260-202,284 

Statistics .... .Hyde, 843 

Difficulties of .. ..— - - - -.-. - - - - HyQ© t 841 

Investigation ol conditions in Black Belt proposed. Dillingham, 188,164,167 

Ohio, demand for ... . - Miller, 616 

Timber, need of ... Fernow, 1002 

Value to agriculture..-.-. Hyde, 843 

Division of • .-. . Hyde, 842 

Stearin, substitute for lard...Wedderbnrn, 634 

Steel, price, rise of, rotation to good crops... Burke, 201 

Trusts, wire fences, price increased by. Wedderbnrn, 624 

Steel rails, prices not affected by tariff ..- - - Powers, 176 

Stock raising (seealso Feed stuffs) -.. . -.Prom, 792; Greeley, 937 

Abandoned farms, New England. . .... ... Crowell, 344 

Advantage as compared with raising grain .... Brigham, 21,22; Hanley, 381 
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Stock raiaing—Continued. Page. 

American cattle, importation prohibited by certain European coun¬ 
tries Hitchcock, 889 

Arkansas. Balch, 497 

Breeds used in dairying, New Jersey. Magie, 101 

Decline of cattle. South Carolina.. Hammond, 83 ,'! 

Exports of cattle, distribution of . . . Hitchcock, KliB 

Increase of . Hitchcock, (Kill 

Freight rates increased. New Jersey to New York City.Ketchum, t;ir, 

Grazing, Louisiana.. Stubbs. 781 

Improvement of breeds, advocated . Brigham, 21 . 2‘J 

Kentucky. Nall, 80? 

Legislation against close grazing. .Whitney, 8 (>[ 

Louisiana . ..... c.. Stubbs, 782 

Mississippi. Kyle,-173 

New Jersey. .. Magie, 100, 101 ; Coles. 129 

North Dakota .... . Prom,79* 

Partnerships, Illinois, conditions of... .Wilson. 215 

Practicability, South Carolina.Youmans, 120,121; Hammond, 8:10 

Profitable. Tennessee. Manson,50(i,507 

South Dakota.... ... Greeley. 912 

Southern States, conditions for, discussed ... .. Barrett, 5(1,59; Brown, 70 

Texas fever, alleged cases . ... Hitchcock, my 

Value of live stock. 1889. United States. Powers, 181 

Vermont ..... Spear, 108 

Stone, Gen. Boy. .. .Dodge. 700 

Storage of gram (see also Elevator*) . . Pratt, 728; Prom, 790 

Charges ... ... Jumper,739; Pratt.727 

Chicago .. Richards, 21(1 

North Dakota . Budge, 855 

Reduced by J. J. Hill. . Hanley. 279 .280 

Saved by elevators . Greeley, 228.229,231 

Winter rates, charged by Western Elevating Association. .. Cook. 1919 

Chicago, profitable in. Hill. 316 

Normal function of . Hill, 312 

Regulation . Prom, 799 

Special bins, local elevators. Budge, 855 

Tickets, South Dakota.. Jumper, 738,739 

Wheat. Jumper, 739 

Stores: 

Orders issued in part payment of farm wages . Youmans, 117,118 

Plantation, Mississippi... Kvle. 470,471 

Profits .. Hale, 380; White, 428,433; Stubbs. 778 

Scrip not negotiable, North Carolina. .White, 433 

Btorrs Experiment Station, Connecticut, work of. True. 149,150 

Strikes rare, Alabama. . ... . Poole, 925 

Subirrigation for greenhouses, method originated by experiment station, 

Ohio. . True, 159 

Suffrage, compulsory voting advocated . .. Perkins, 177 

Sugar-beet culture . Kedzie, 547; Rogers, 555-557,560,561; Turnbull, 979,980 

Area necessary for each factory. Wiley. 646 

To supply home demand ... Rogers. 561 

By-products, utilization of.. Rogers, 554 

Michigan. . .Smith,573 

California and New York compared. Norris. 328 

Canada, harvesting difficult. .. Wiley, 045 

Clay soils limed for . . Wiley, 649 

Climate suitable for_ . . Kedzie, 538,539; Wiley. 64(1,04> 

Cost of production. . .. Kedzie, 547; Rogers. 551; Saylor, 584 

Michigan ... ... ..‘Smith, 568.575. i <6 

Relation to sugar content. — ^!! 85r ■ 

Dairy industry built up by. Wiley. 6 >> 

Degeneration in. Wiley, 61 

Department of Agriculture's investigations. Saylor, 582; Wiley, 633-64 

Drought resisted!# . Saylor. 58 

Exhaustion of soil unnecessary.Kedzie, 589 ,540, .>49 

Experiment station, work of, in felation to. . 

Experiments, cooperative. 

Fertilizers... Rogers, 556 
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Sugar-beet culture—Chntinued. Pwe. 

Growing season in various States...Saylor, 583 

Growth desirable for manufacture.. Saylor, 584 

Horticulture rather than agriculture. Wiley, 644 

Illinois . Davenport, 363,264 

Indiana... Smith, 572 

Instruction in, New York . Rogers, 560,561 

Intensive culture, necessary. .— Rogers, 550,651: 

Smith, 568,578,580; Saylor. 586; Wiley, 664 

Irrigated lands. Wiley, 647 

Irrigation of.. . Saylor, 583,588; Wilev, 646,647 

Italians as farm laborers, New York... NorriB, 324 

Labor- 

Agricultural, affected by, Michigan.Smith, 574 

Stability of . ' .. Wiley,652 

Skill required...,. Wiley,652,653 

Land, prices and rental, New York...Rogers, 560 

Louisiana .....Stubbs,774 

Machinery, American superior to German.-.Smith, 582 

Marc— 

How determined. Wilev, 662,668 

Michigan . Smith, 571,572 

Markfitimrof - .... ----- _......... Rogers, 5o7,562 

M?chigan fe .Kea*. 535 - 549 ; smith, 502-582 

New York..-.-. Bogers,PfIS 

Northern superior to Southern.. -. Wiley, 639 

Ohio. ....Smith, 572 

Organization of growers, Bay City, Mich, ------- .Smith, 5H’ 

Percentage of sugar and coefficient of purity, Michigan... Smith, .tf8-o86 

Possibilities of .. Brigham, 22; Wiley, 654 

Determined by sugar content.-.Wilev’ 856 

Pr01 Ne p w r Y“ r k BaySity ’ Mich .:::::::::::::::: RogeS;^ 

Pulp valuable as catUe feed.;...V:.... Coles, 133; ^. 548; R^, 554 
Rotation of crops.. . . iveazie, •««, wuey.oao 

866 Distribution of, Michigan. .- - - — “jj 

Imp ^ 0 e f rman ...;;;;;::::: Sm “«3 

PriclSisaie:::;;::::::::::::-:--"--". 

Production — Wiley, 644 

Frnlrfments in ‘ ."".V.' Smith, 573,579,580;’Wiley, 841^644 

Experiments in .—.— .Wiley, 642,643 

Skill required ..-.-. ----- 578 

• “Slelr ... Kedzie. 538,539; Smith, 579; Saylor, 583, W4, Witey.649 

United States... Wedderburn,625 

WeSghmem State officers, New York. Rogers, 558 

Yield per acre-- Wiley, 865 

. ..- ^^ 542 , 547 ; Smith, 568 

Michigan . . Rogers, 551,552 

fSo^mitries::::;::::::;:::::::::. 
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Su gar-cane industry—Continued. P«se- 

Hawaii, yield per acre ... Wiley, 054 

Subsidy. British West Indies. Wiley, (154 

Sugar industry .-. -- - -. . . . - Stubbs, 777 

Beet sugar (see also Sityai'btet culture): 

Bounties... . Powers, 17(1,177; Wedderbum,680 

Germany ... Wiley,653,655,058,061 

Michigan ... ..._Kedzie, 585,58(1,540-543 

National, discussed .... . Saylor,5(H) 

New York . Rogers, 551,557,5®), 500; Flanders, 1HI7 

State, opposed_ .. . Saylor,.'58!),MM) 

By-products, utilization of Kedzie. 539,548; Saylor, 586,587 

California Nal'tzger, 950.951: Turnbull, 978-981 

Cost of production. American and European compared Wiley, (140,6.75 

Diminution predicted ... Saylor, 587,588 

Countervailing duty on .. .. ... . Wiley. 65:s 

Development of industry . Snow.‘441,848 

Factories- 

A merican Beet Sugar Company .. - Saylor. 500 

Cooperation .Wiley. 600.6(11 

Establishment, early in United States Wiley, (lily 

Effects of. Michigan . Smith. 57:1,574 

Foreigners employed in, Michigan .. Smith. 570 

Limestone and coal necessary. Rogers. 550 

Numl>er, in various States .Saylor. 58 , 5 ,580; Wiley. (150, (151 

Germany. — Wiley. 650 

Policies of .... Turubul .079 

Refining by .... ........ Rogers..550 

Relations to farmers . Wiley. (111:1,664 

Michigan Kedzie.544 546; Smith.571-574..576 581 

New York . . . . Rogers, util 

Season, length of Saylor.588; Wiley.6lo 

New York .... Rogers 55:1 555.558 561 

Sulwtations and pipe lines, Utah . - Saylor. 585 586 

History of W|J e y- 

Imports «r\ ey *«r, 

Inferior to cane for preserving ... Wiley, had 

Investments, exemption trom taxation advocated Saylor. 590 

Juice pumped through pipe lines. Utah Saylor, -i8 >, j86 

Lime, slaked, used as fertilizer. Michigan Smith.-n-i 

Machinery, American and foreign compared Kedzie. 5411.544: 

Rogers, 55-8.559; Smith. -569.576.588; Wiley, (lid 


Tariff on —. 

Molasses— 

Procesg ior recovering sugar from, Germany Saylor. 58’ 

Utilization of . 

Germany . 

Wasted. Michigan . 

Possibility of supplying entire demand for sugar 
Price, wholesale. Germany 
Product per ton of lieets. Michigan 

Profitableness . 

Pulp, value as feed . Smith. 

Refining unnecessary 


Rogers, 559 

Wiley. 657 
Rogers. 554 
Wiley, 657 
Smith. 5711 
Brigham. 83 
Wiley. 6-5(1 
Smith, 5611.581 
Turnbull. 978.980 


Saylor. 58(1. .587 
Kedzie, 518 

Saccharine yield of lieets, California . 

Tariff on. . :. Wiley, (m.1 

Trnst. i,5'ec Siujur trust,) 

Cane sugar . wSviui 

Cuba, production — ...a fc£'<ar 

(,'ost of production, ('nba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii . — Say or. 

Louisiana, greater than in Tropics. r 4 yi?F' 

Louisiana Saylor,589; Wiley,049; Stubbs, ji 1, <<- 

Snis rior to beet for preserving., - " ’ 

Yield per acre, Hawaii . Snow 3<U 

Couaumption Kedzie, 5-13,544; Rogers, 555; Wiley, 649,660; Stubbs. 77|i 

Increase of. Saylor..** 
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Sugar industry-Continued. „ 

Consumption—Continued. 

Per capita— 

Qe?man y ::;;;;;.-..^ ile « 

United States-.. _ .. W 

Development of ... ." Snowed?’ 

Experiment stations__ True 139 149 - Stubbs 7 H 0 

Factories closing on adkaii lands... ' ' Whitnev 8 B 9 

Free, from Porto Rico, Cuba, and Philippines discussed _ __. _ Wilev 654 

Hawaii, production stimulated by reciprocity .. Snow 241 

Houses, Louisiana ... .. m-nhVw' 771 

Imports, United States -.... . . ." ’ Snow’ «41 

Laws, Germany .. .... Wiley, 65fMMl 

Maple, adulterated with c ane sugar ...... Spear 408 

Overproduction . .. --- . Stubbs!7X3 

rnllippme Islands, tariff on, discussed . Snow 241 242 

Planters, Louisiana.... Stubbs! 781 

P nc ® s . .-. Wedderlmrn,B24,(125; Stubbs, 771 

Production -- -- .... Kedzie, 543,544 

Cheapened, Louisiana.., Wiley 054 

New York . ..:..... .. Rogers!555 

United States ... .. .. ... . Wiley, 049,050 

Profit . .-... ..Stubbs,775 

Schools.. .... . _Stubbs, 778 

Tariff - -- Snow,311,242; Stubbs,773,774,775 

Continuance advocated..... . Saylor,589 

Permanent, unnecessary .... . Kedzie! 543 

Taxation of, Germany .. . . Wiley, 655,658-601 

Trust. (See Sugar trust.) 

Sugar Planters’ Association.... ... Stubbs, 783 

Financial assistance to Louisiana experiment stations ___ True, 140,149 

Sugar trust: 


Beet sugar— 

Control of, denied....... Kedzie, 543,544 

Existence questioned. Smith, 581,.'>82; Saylor, 590 

Factories, independent of . ... .... _Wiley, 655 

Free sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico, effect on..Saylor, 589 

Louisiana- ... Stubbs, 771,772 

Price increased by ...... Wedderbnrn, 624,625 

Sumatra tobacco, in Connecticut. . Wieting, 870,876 

Summer schools, advocated .. .Dye, 90 

Supply and demand, of agricultural products, balance between, pre¬ 
dicted _ . — - Ketchmn, 135,136 

Surplus, price fixed by . ... . Wedderbnrn, 630 

Swamp lands. . ..- . Pool,924 

Area and value . . .. . Whitney,864 

Drainage of, Ohio...... Miller, 608 

Legislation necessary, Marshfield, Mass .. . Whitney, 882 

Reclamation— 


Desirability of . . — .. 

’ Hollanders, New York .. 

Long Island --- 

Sweden, butter, exports of . .. 

Tariff. ... ... 

Advocated- --- 

Attitude of farmers toward.. 

Effect on farmers diHcus.-ed . 

Extension to farmers by bounty on exports 

Hemp growing . 

Hides, aid to cattle raisers.— 

Indirect . .. 

Industrial combinations, relation to . 


. Whitney, 881 

.. «-Noms,823 

- Whitney, 881 

. Hitchcock, 674 

...Stockwell,900,901 

. . . . Coles, 123,131; Naftzger,965 

.. Hale, 397; Stock well, 902 

Wedderbnrn, 624,626; Bailey, 1011 

. Peek, 463 

. Nall, 815 

-. Greeley, 942 

. Powers, 176 

... Stockwell. 896-897 


Legislation... Nall, 809 

Machinery, sugar- beet---- Rogers, 559 

Manufacturers, protection of. ...Powers, 176 

Monopolies, removal of duty discussed....Hale, 399 

Nursery stock affected by.. Hale, 896 
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Tariff—Continued. P»ge. 

Opposed .. Wedderbnm,631 

Prices, slight effect on. Powers, 176 

Reciprocity treaties. j . Naftzger, 965-966 

Reduction deprecated . Turnbull, 687 

Rice.. Stnbbs, 775 

Sheep husbandry affected by, Ohio. Miller, 619 

Southern States, influence on. .. Brown, 60,64 

Sugar.... .. ..Stnbbs,773,774,775 

Continuance advocated.Saylor, 589 

Trust affected by.:. Saylor, 589 

Wool.. ... ..Spear.410; Greeley,941-943 


Assessment- 

Cheap property heaviest...Deyo, 1000 

Farms higher than other property ...Dye, 90; Deyo, 999,1000 

General.ordered by Maryland legislation...Ager, 111, 112 

New York ....... Deyo, 699,1000 

Productive power of property should be regarded.. Brigham, lti 


Single-tax method .... Ralston, 1026-10:11 

Uniform methods as between individuals, advocated.Brigham, 16; 

Jones, 35,36 

Bankers, under assessment of property .Brigham, 14,15 

Bonds, United States, means of evading. Norris, 331 

Changes proposed . .. . . Powers, 1«4 


i/uuxs uiiu cuuuin iruiupurou.. xvgm, in; rvtyiuuuxu, iruwtjrH, 

Burke, 103-198; Crowell, 341; Hamilton, 3,74 

Constitutional convention of Virginia. Wedderburn, 621,622 

Corporations— 

Assessed value... .Deyo, 1000 

New Jersey, tax Bufticient for State purposes. Dye. 10 

Special, deprecated . .Ralston. 1037 

Desert lands, California. . Naftzger. 951 

1800.... Holmes, (..4 


Equalization— 

Ohio system described .. . 

Proportion to local taxes_ 

Evasion. . 

Invisible property. 

Massachusetts . .. 

Notes .... 

Excessive, discussed_ _ 

Exemptions advocated. 

Beet-sugar investments. 

Forest land . 

Houses, partial exemption. 

Fanners, drawback to. 

Favored, Virginia.. 

Overburdened. 

Forests affected bv, Pennsylvania 
Granges, discussed by New York 
Illinois system criticised. 


.•...Brigliam, 15,16 

. Ralston, 1028 

. Burke, 194,195,200 

.. ... Ager,111 

.. Stock well, 900,901 

Brigham, 14.15; Jones,35; Barrett,54 

_ Hammond, 827,828: Bailey, 1011 

...Hamilton, 358-363 

.Savior. 590 

.. Bailey. 1006 

. Ralston. 1036 

..Clohan.508.5iW 

. Wedderburn. 621 

. Redding, 452; Mi ler.611 

..Hamilton, 363 

.Norris, 320 

.Wilson, 247,213 


Income tax— 

Advocated ...Jones, 37; Barrett,5h White, 432 

State.. Hale.887.388 

Inheritance tax deprecated. . Jones. 31 

Inquisitor law, Ohio Miller. 612 

Intangible property, uniform legislation advocated... Hanley. 2.8 

Kentucky. Nall, 811 

Land — 

Proportion of taxes paid by Southern States. .Brown. 61 

Unfairly timed.. Norris. 

Louisiana ....- - Stnbbs. .8- 

Maaeacbusette.. - Stock well. 889.890.8-8 

Mines...Ralston, 1026 

Mississippi and Tennessee . .... Norfleet. 488,48. 

Mortgagee.. Brigham, 14,15; Jones, 86; Barrett, 54; Clohan, 598,599; Miller, 6W 
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Taxation—Continued. 

New Ybrk—. . Dye ’ 90191; Coles ’ 136 - 131 

Am ount... ........ m ...... BflilAv i on? 

Department of Agriculture inquiry concerning. Burke 193 

. Not disproportionate . . . 8 Wietine >194 995 

Local system explained . . Norris 540 

NortI a naVote mdSOf pr °P erty . ...Deyo, 999,1000 

Notes, evasion of_..Brigham, 11,15; Jones, 35; Barrett, .54 

Occupation tax,deprecated.....Ralston, 1035 

Pennsylvania explained and criticised ... Hamilton, 353,355 

Ohio, iarmers unduly burdened by .. Miller (ill 

Overvaluation of farm property. New England_.’..’’Bachelder, 48 

Pennsylvania system explained and criticised_ Hamilton, 353-357 

Personal property— 

Evasionof . ....Brigham. 14,15; Burke, 194,195,200 

* armers overburdened by......Norfleet, 489 

Fully assessed . ... .....— Davenport. 266 

Merchants, bankers, etc., underassessment_ Brigham, 14,10; Jones,35 

Notes and mortgages, evasion_Brigham, 14.15; Jones, 35; Barrett, 54 

Objections.... Ralston, 1034,1035,1037,1038 

Poll tax— 


Application of. North Carolina.. Graham 438 

Criticised ... ... Hammond.828 

Property tax, general, criticised ____ Powers, 184 

Railways— 

Georgia . .. Brigham. 16; Barrett, 55 

Indiana system, description and working.Brigham, 16; Jones. 35,36 

Ohio_ ______ Miller,613 

Rates — 


Massachusetts —. ...... Stockwell,889 

New Jersey, average stated _ .. . Dye, 91 

Real estate— 

Appraisement, method of, Ohio... ..Brigham, 15 

Assessments, relatively higher . Brigham, 14,16; Jones, 35 

Greater than on personal property, Georgia__Barrett, 54; 55 

Unfairly taxed.... .. ..Hale, 387 

Reforms... .... .Stockwell.890 

Remedies...Clohan,599; Miller,613; Stockwell,900 

School purposes. . . ..Stockwell,887; Stevens,913-914 

Shifting, land value tax not shifted . Ralston, 1032.1033 

Single tax. (See Single, tax.) 

South Dakota.. ....... Greeley, 935 

Sugar, Germany ... .. Wiley, 655,858-661 

Telegraph and telephone lines, Indiana system, beneficial effects... Jones, 36 

Tobacco, internal-revenue tax _ __ _... Nall,810 

Township high schools advocated.... Hamilton,352 

Trusts . _ ... ____ Stockwell,898,900 

Uniformity, among States, advocated. .Brigham, 16 

Lack of, between localities, New Jersey.. .. Dye, 90,91 

.Virginia, excessive ...... Wedderburn, 621 

West Virginia... .- Clohan,699 

Window tax, effects. .. ...Ralston, 1028 

Tea: • 

Consumption of.. ....Shepard, 443 

Cost of production, South Carolina .. Shepard, 442 

Farm, experimental, Pinehurst, South Carolina... Shepard, 440-443 

Georgia. . Redding, 450 

Telephones; 

Advantages.. . Wilson, 250; Vail, 415 

In marketing cotton...Graham, 488 

Monop dy, Massachusetts... Stockwell, 897-898 

Tenancy (see also Crop liens; Crop sharing) ....Stubbs,775,778; 

Prom, 788,798; Nall, 804 

Advantage of, England ..... ... Crowell, 340 

Black belt -- ----.Poole.919,926 

Cash system, Lowndes County, Ala. Dillingham, 169 

Supplanting crop sharing. Powers, 172 
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Tenancy—Continued. Page. 

Chinese and Japanese, California -. . . Naftzger. 053,954 

Contracts, verbal better than written. North Carolina _Graham, 488 

Cotton and money rent. Tennessee.Mason, 498,500 

Croppers ami renters distinct.. . ...... .Graham, 484 

Exhaustion of soil by... ... . Dillingham, 168; 

Powers, 173; Peek. 150; Norfleet, 480,487; Stevens. 907-908 

Extent of. United States anil Georgia . .. Peek, 467 

Farm laborers, tenants compared with. Powers, 170 

Fertilizing required by landlords . _ .. Davenport, 068 

Increase of . .. Powers, 170,179 

Injurious effects... . . Dillingham, 100; 

Powers. 178; Peek, 459: Stevens. 007,908,009,911,918 
Landlordism, New York and Illinois . Powers, 178 

Landlords, disposition of. to abolish ... ..Stevens, 91 1 

Rights of. as against tenants .. _ _ White. 416-120; Stevens,008 

Landlord's lion described, Georgia . Stevens, SKIS 

Maryland. . . Ager,105 

Minnesota Moran, 710 

Necessities of system Stevens, 000 

New York, before I so; Powers. 178 

North Dakota Prom. 787.788; Budge,846 

Opposed by public opinion .. ..... Stevens. 007 

Partnerships, conditions of, Illinois .. ... .. Wilson.845 

Permanent, Illinois . . Powers, 178 

Perquisites of farmers Stevens. 007 

Relative youth of tenants . . . Powers, 178 

South Carolina Yomnans. 122 

Sugar-beet lands, rash rentals. Michigan . Smith. 577-579 

System described Stevens, 0o7,008,000,010 

VVa o system superior to Halo, 870,800; Hill, 504 

White tenants suhrent to negroes. Yazoo basin Norfleet,488 

Yield,effect on ...... Jumper.738 

Tenant houses: 

Agricultural labou rs Brigham, 0; 

Ager. lol 1U5: Powers, 174: Hale.870; Stockwell,8s5 
Illinois ....... Wilson. 245 

New Jersey Dye, 81 

New York Norris, 821 

Sonth Carolina Hammond,821-822 

Improvement of in Sou ill Hale. 881 

Tennessee, routing and credit system Godwin, 471- 176, 470 

Texas, .sugar-cane production unimportant Wiley.619 

Texas fever Salmon. 747.750; Stubbs, 7S4 

Alleged eases ill American cattle sliippeil to Hamburg ... Hitchcock. 669 
Federal and State authorities, cooperation Salmon. 750 

Text-books. (See .Ve/i«o/.s, p«W/c.) 

Thrashing, machine crews. North Dakota Budge, s',1 

Tide marshes. (See sVrini/Wniol*. i 

Tilling of soil, fertility increased by. Illinois Wilson. 240 

Tillman, Senator, speech on export bounties Wedderburn.68! 


Timber: 

Animal consumption . 

Cultivation . 

I jinds 

Time-card system, New York . 

"Time prices,” defined 
Tobacco industry: 

Bright, areas developed bv introduction of 
(heesecloth, use of, ('onnectieut. 
Connecticut Valley lands, fertility increased 
Crop staring 

Exjierimeut stations, effect of. Connecticut 
Fertility of lands increased by fertilizers 

Foreign monopolies . . 

Georgia .... . 

Possibilities of 
Insect jsists 

• Intensive cultivation. Connecticut ... 


Fernow, W02 
Fernow. 1000-1004 
• Poole. 922 
Norris. 821 
Stevens. 912 

Whitney. 876 

Whitney. 877 

.. Halo. 892. 898 
Nad. 805 
True. I to 

Halo. 802.808 

Nall. 8io 
Stevens. 017 

Hale. 801 

Howard, 757 
Whitney. 676.877 
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Page. 

. Nall, 810 

-Nall, 800 

White, 410,4:20 
Ager, 100; Whitney,800 
Stock well, 809 


. Hill,!!14 
Miller, 010 


Port?RO? ‘ 8Ul ,“'^.competition with United States . Stow 241 

■ a,S'SLSSo;r , "“ , “-.teg 

Yield per hill, Virginia.... . 44 , Whitney. SW 

Toledo, Ohio: B . ..• - W edderburn,023 

Elevator capacity. 

Ohio wheat shipped via, to seaboard . 

Towns. (See Cities.) .. ' 

Trade-marks, limitations of law . tn a ,„w„ no« 

Traffic Association, pooling by _'.V.'."' Kichards^’Sm 

Tran S f^ i ^ >erlan ® ,a ^ roa< ^’ hitinence predicted.. _ Crowell 343 

Of grain, cars to vessels, charge for, Chicago. .. Hill 314 

• Western to Eastern cars... .. Richards. 201,202 211 l, l 5 

Transportation (see also Jtiscriminatiwis; Freii/ht rates; Railrumh)- 

Cheap- X)Wer_ ...'..Dodge*. 090.091,700 

Benefit to Eastern dairymen. . Ager 115 

Eastern agriculture, effect upon Magie. 1(H); Ager. 109,1 10 ; Powers’ 181 

.. . - Wedderburn,029 

Effect of .. Whitney. 865 

Prices of land and products affected by..Hamilton. .166.367 

Relation to wealth - -- - Dodge, 098,703 

Short haul, necessity for . .. _ . Dodge. 699 

Changes in --—- - Hammond,831 

Charges borne entirely by farmers . Brigham 23 

Cost, animal power. - .. .... Dodge.690.691,093.700 

Electric power discussed.. ... Dodge 698 699 

Facilities - .. ... ... Prom!f90 

Decline in prices due to _ _ < ’rowel 1,343 

California, insufficiency of _ Naltzger, 90 ,o! 906 

Grain- 

Cheap. Danubian provinces. .... Wedderlmrn, 629 

Methods criticised ... .. Richards, 203,204,207,211-210 

Proposed legislation . Richards. 206-211,218,219 

Improvement ami cheapening, needed. . .. Bailey, 1007 

Moving of crops_ __ Pratt, 720; Prom, 802 

Refrigerator < ars and cold-air funnels. ... Hale, 398 

Relation to agriculture... Holmes, 156; Bailey. 1011 

Water rates. .. . . Lovejoy.81,82; Ager. 110 

Wheat, Iowa to Liverpool . . ... __ . _Powers, 181 

Tree claims, North Dakota ...— ...... Budge, 848 

Trees: 

Diseases, State treatment of, New York _ .... _ Flanders, 999 

Systematic cultivation. ...... .. Fernow. 1000-1004 

Trenton, N. J.: 

As a milk market .—.. .. Ketchnm, 133,135 

As a market for produce..... . . Ketchum,135 

Trichinae. .—. . Salmon.747 

Truck farming: 

Abandoned for dairying, New Jersey_ ____ Magie. 100 

Competition—. 

Eastern, Western, and Southern, how relieved from.. Wedderbnm,C26 

New Jersey with other States. Dye, 95,96; Coles. 123,127 

Southern vegetables.. . Ager, 110 

Development in Eastern States....Crowell,344 

Marketing products, difficulty of, New Jersey... ... Dye, 91 

Maryland .. .Whitney, 860 

Less profitable than formerly.. .Ager, 106 

Shipments to North.. . .. .... . Ager.110 

Norfolk, Va.....Whitney, 878 
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Truck farming— Continued. ‘ Page. 

South Carolina . Hammond, 884 

Specialization of crops.... Whitney, 875 

Trusts. (See Combinations.) 

Tuberculosis in animals: 

Contagions character of disease....Dye, 99 

Cattle- 

Condemnation of diseased cows.. Spear, 409,410 

Danger of — . .. Snow, 288,289 

Eradication of, Illinois.. Wilson, 255 

Increase of ._...Davenport, 272 

Legislation, Federal, advocated.. Norris, 382 

Milk affected by. .. Hamilton, 878 

Quarantine law, need of, New Jersey. Magie, 101 

Quarantine system, diminished by, Pennsylvania.Hamilton, 872 

Tuberculin test for... Snow, 239 

State treatment. New York .... Flanders, 999 

Tuley, Judge,decisions in elevator cases, Chicago ... Hill,298-801 

Turkey, agricultural education and research. True, 138 

Turnips raised as feed for cattle, New Jersey. Coles, 182 

Turpentine industry: 

Convicts leased to farms, Georgia .. White, 480,431 

Decline of. North Carolina. .. .. . White, 482 

Tuskegee Normal and Agricultural Institute....True, 140,145; 

Dillingham, 168; Poole. 923 

Graduates, intelligence as farm laborers. . Hale. 401 

“ Two-horse ” farms, described ....Stevens, 910 

Tyler, B. S., secretary Illinois Grain Dealers Association, letter opposing 

elevator bills... .. . Hill. 317 

Underconsumption . . Peek. 458 

Unemployment: 

Agricultural machinery, not caused by... Davenport, 256 

Census figures too low, 1890. Holmes. 153 

Industrial depressions a cause. .Hanley,274 

United Kingdom. (See Emjland.) 

United States Express Company. Clohan, 603 

University extension...:. True. 139,143 

Utah: 

Alkali lands....Whitney,863 

Beet-sugar factories in.. Saylor, 585 

Experiment station, work of_ __ True, 150 

Valentine, A. I., fraudulent warehouse receipts issued by. Hill, 817,818 

Value of lands: 

Abandoned farms, New England, prices of. Bachelder,42 

Compared with previous periods, Ohio . . Brigham, 17 

Decrease- 

Causes— 

Competition of Western lands, unnatural.. .Jones, 37,33 

Exhaustion of soil, Ohio.Brigham, 17: Jones, 37 

New Jersey.Dye, 36,92 

Georgia.. Barrett, 56 

Proximity to city, effect on. Ketchum, 135 

United States, 1839 . Powers. 184 

Vegetables. (See Special vegetables.) 

Vehicles, redaction in relative weight.. Dodge. 693,702 

Velvet bean introduced by experiment station, Florida. True, 150 

Vermont; , 

Agricultural products . Spear, 403 

Cattle commission . Spear, 409 

Dairy industry, methods employed.. Vail, 411-415 

Education, agricultural . Spear. 401 

Experiment station, work of.. True, DO 

Labor, agricultural, character and conditions of.Spear, 402-404 

Land, price of .Spear, 404,107 

Maple-sugar industry.. Spear, 405-407 

Organizations of farmers . Spear, 40a 

School age. Spear, 401 
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Vermont—Continued. 

Sheep husbandry. s 

Improvement of conditions.. VSl '411 

Vermont Beekeepers’ Association.... .SDear’ 405 

Va™™t ^^Association .." Spear, 405; Vail! 413 

Vermont Horse Breeders’ Association..... Sneer 406 

Vermont Staple Sugar Association. . Spear 405 

Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association..Spear,’405 

Vermont Foultrymen’s Association. Spear 405 

Vetches, soil improved by. Virginia.. .. Wedderburn! 622 

Veterinarians, experiment stations ...... Salmon, 753 

Village communities, not favored for negroes ... Stevens!906 

Vinegar, acid substituted for cider.. Clohan 601 

Virginia: 

Farm wages .... ...Wedderburn, 620 

Land, prices, decline in ... .. . Wedderburn, 622,623 

Methods criticised .. .. Whitney, 871,872 

Milk shipped to Washington . .... Wedderburn, 621,623 

Products, agricultural.. . ... Wedderburn, 621,623,625 

Soils . ..... Whitney,878 

Tenancy, crop sharing, terms of. ... Wedderburn, 620 

Tobacco lands.. ..... . . Whitney,875 

Voorhees, Professor: 

Book on agricultural chemistry introduced in New Jersey schools.. Coles, 124 

Quoted as to fertilizing value of horse manure . ..Ager, 106 

Wabash Railroad: 

Elevator operated by Chicago Elevator Company . Hill. 296 

Transfer house, Chicago, operated by grain dealer .... Greeley, 232 

Wage system: 

Cotton raising under, discussed. Godwin, 479; Manson, 506 

Louisiana ... . . .. Stubbs, 770 

Preferable to tenancy. ... Hill, 504 

Unprofitable with fl-cent cotton..... Balch, 496 

Wages. ... Dye, 84; 

Moran,711; Stubbs.777; Prom,788, Nall,803,804; 
Stockwell, 885; Stevens, 906,007,910; Greeley, 928 

Alabama ...... Poole,918 

Arkansas -- ----—. Balch, 496 

Board, allowance for. . . Holmes, 152 

California- 

Compared with Hawaii..... Saylor, 588 ' 

High and declining rates, reasons of ... Turnbull. 968-972 

Tabular statement of certain trades. _ .. Turnbull, 972 

Chinamen and white men, California—. .Naftzger,955 

Comparative rates, present and past ... Brigham, 5,8 

Connecticut and Georgia compared. . . Hale, 382 

Earnings 1890 . Holmes, 158 

Occupation groups .. Holmes, 158 

Georgia . .... Holmes, 152; Hale,377,382; 

Bedding,446,448: Nnnnally,455,456; Peek,460,461; Stevens,910 

Groups of States, i860, 1898,1895,. ..—_ Holmes, 152 

Illinois, with board by month and by year . . Wilson, 244,245 

Increase. . Holmes,157; Powers,179; Davenport,257,267; Bailey,1008 

Compared with earlier periods . . Dye, 88,84; Ketchum, 186 

Ohift .. .. . Miller, 917 

Labor cost, greater than formerly, New Jersey.Coles, 126; Ketchum, 186 

Low, South Carolina .. Youmans, 119 

Machinery, agricultural, effect of. Hammond, 818 

Maryland. Ager, 104 

Massachusetts. Stockwell, 885 

Mississippi.-. Kyle, 471 

Bottom lands higher than on ihe hills. .— Norfleet, 485 

Negroes— 

Compared with whites.... . Nall, 815 

Competition, effect upon...Redding, 445,448 

Georgia...... .Hale, 377 

High wages lead to inefficiency and idleness. .Brown, 71 

Rates and accompanying privileges. Brown, 71,72 
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Wages—Continued. Page. 

New Jersey . Dye, 84; Magie. 103; Coles, 133.125,186 

New York .... ... Norris, 321 

North Carolina... ... White, 433 

North Dakota........Budge, 84(1 

Payment, methods o£ . Stevens, 907,910 

By the bushel, Illinois. Wilson, 245 

Cash payment. .. Brigham, 8; Hale, 377,379 

Store orders..... Youmans, 117,118; Nall, 804 

Time of ... ... Brigham. 8; Hale, 377,379 

Pennsylvania, 1899 .. .....Hamilton, 349,350 

Plantation managers.. .Norfleet, 491 

Proprietary farmers, 1889 .. Holmes, 1.44 

Railway employees. ...... . Turnbull,971 

Rations, Georgia ... Holmes, 153; Redding, 118 

Reduction to correspond with prices... Hammond, 830 

Security for ... Stevens,910 

Servants, domestic. .... .. . Hammond, 820 

South Carolina .. Youmans, 119; Hammond, 830,831 

South Dakota. j umper, 739 

Southern States . Barrett, 40; Brown. 71,73: Gage, 493,493 

Sugar-beet thinning— 

Michigan . ___ _ Kedzie. .447; Smith. 574 

New York ....... Rogers, 550 

Tea picking and cotton picking compared .. . .Shepard, 441 

Tennessee , Gage. 193,493; Hanson. 501; Hill, 505 

Vermont . . . Spear. 403,403 

Virginia ... .. Wedderbum.020 

Wealth produced, relation to .......... Holmes, 1.45 

West Virginia . Clohnn.5M3.S93 

War, civil, effect on prices of farm products and farm lands Wioting.993 

Spanish, results discussed ...... . . Snow,340 343 

Warehousemen. (See Klretilum .) 

Warehouses: 

Cotton . .. . . Peek. 458.463 

Bonding for. advocated. . .... Moseley,516 

• Proposed by New York capitalists . .. Redding, 444 

Railroad and warehouse law. Illinois— 

Amendment proposed by Chicago Board of Trade committee Hill, 311 
Dealing of warehousemen in grain inconsistent with Hill. 398- 303 ,311 

■ Washing powders, composition of.. Kennicott. 531 

Washington, Booker T.: 

Management of Tuskcgee Institute .. ....... True, 110 

Work of, commended ... Hale, 401 

Water rights: 

Colorado ... Mead. 1043 

Contracts— 

Forms of ... . .Mead. 1054 

Provisions of . Mead, 1054 

Establishing, method of . Mead. 1053 

Litigation over Mead. 1053,1058 

Public control advocated , . Mead. 1058-1059 

Rentals, value of . . ..... . Mead. 100.4 

Various kinds.. . Mead. 1051 

Wyoming . .. . . . , Mead, 1054 

Compared with Canadian. Mead. 1000 1001 

Water transportation, rates . Lovejoy,81,83; Ager, 110 

Watermelons: 

Depression of industry by freights. Georgia. .. . Barrett, 51 

Unprofitable, Georgia .. Hale, 387 

South Carolina . ..'Youmans, 117,119 

Weighing, grain, various methods explained . Richards.301,303.212-315 

West Bay City Sugar Company, Michigan .. Smith. 569-571 

West Indian Commission, investigation of sugar industry . Wiley,654 
West Indies, vegetables and frnits, cheap transportation to New York 

Wedderburn, 636 
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West Virginia: 

Experiment Station, criticised 

Increasing contact with fanners' 

Fruit growing_ 

Labor conditions, farm 

Legislation controlled by fanners.. 

Products, agricultural.. 

Tax rates, how fixed.. 

Western Elevating Association: 
Advantages to public 

Agreement with railroads. .[ ’ ]' ’ 

All-canal elevators, effect on 
Canal forwarders, effect on 

Canal grain elevated free _’’ 

Extent of control 

Independent elevators, Buffalo, effect on 

Nature of organization. 

Bates charged by. .. 

Reasons for formation of___ 

Stock, not issued by. 

Western lands: 


Page. 

.Clohan, 595 

..Clohan, 002,603 

Clohan, 595-591,601-601 

. Clohan, 591-'.04 

.. Clohan. 604 

.Clohan, 595 

. Clohan,599 

.. Cook,1018 

..Kellogg, 1015 

.. Knapp, 1017 
Knapp, 1016,1017 
Kellogg, 1015 
Cook, 1017 
...- Kellogg, 1015,1016 
Cook, 1017,1018 

..Cook, 1019 

__ Cook, 1018 

.. Cook,1017 


Bonanza farming, effect less serious than small farming. Jones, 118 

Competition ... .... Jones.:);, 38; Powers, 175,181 

Injurious influence on Eastern fanners . ... .... Dye, 86,90 

Irrigation, appropriat ions for assisting, deprecated Brigham, 08 ; Jones, 118 
Opening of— 

Eastern agriculture, effect on. Brigham, 11,17; 

Magie. 100; Ager, 109,115: Wilson. 050: Davenport, 066 

Foreign agriculture, effect on _Davenport, 066 

Overproduction caused by Ketchum, 185 

Prices of Eastern lands affected by . . Hamilton, 800 

Unnatural development by undue public encouragement .. .. Jones, 37.38 

Wheat (soe also Simulation): 

Area limited....Wedderbum, 631 

Checks —... .. Pratt, 709 

Congestion in Chicago elevators, prices depressed by . Hill, 315 

Cost of production . . -- - . Hanley, 087; Moran, 707; Prom, 793 

East and West. .. ... ....... Norris, 329 

South Dakota . .. _. Jumper, 732 

Cultivation on small scale unprofitable... Bedding, 446 

Drying, of.... .... ...Budge, 855 

Exports— 

California.... . Turnbull, 983,985 

China, advocated. .. . Hanley, 288,289 

Complaints of foreign importers against.. Hitchcock,683 

Exporters'profit- ... - Moran, 715 

Freight rates _ -- - Moran, 718; Jumper,737 

1870 and 1890 - ... . Wieting, 993,994 

Georgia. ... — Stevens, 917 

Gluten contained, diminution of, on Pacific coast. Wiley, 643 

Harvesting and thrashing, California .. Turnbull, 984 

Individual shipments ...... Pratt,728 

Loss in production..—. .. Moran,710 

Low grade, shipping of... — .Jumper, 739 

Marketing— 

BestTime for -- - Davenport,273; Jumper, 789 

Cost of . . .. .. Hanley. 280,287 

Ohio...... . Miller,616 

Markets..-. Moran, 713; Pratt, 727,728 

Foreign . . ..Crowell, 348 

Flour, exportation preferable to that of wheat. Brigham, 21 

Mixing. .- - -.-...Budge, 855 

North Dakota.. .. .... Budge, 845,851 

Overproduction, effect on prices .. .•_ Crowell, 843 

Premium commanded by bonanza farms. ..Hanley, 279 
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Wheat—Continued. Pate. 

Prices... Crowell, 343; Moran, 707,71(1,718 

Card prices, binding power..*... Jumper, 788- 

Card prioes, North Dakota.. Pratt, 724 

Depressed by congestion in Chicago elevators .. Hill, 815 

Determining of.... Miller, 617; 

Pratt, 727; Jumper,730; Budge, 856,857; Greeley, 930,940 

Buyers ... Moran, 718 

Cost of production. Powers, 175,188 

Cost of transportatfon. Powers, 188 

* Demand and supply. Moran, 715 

Farmers working 300 days a year .. Powers, 188 

Liverpool. Brigham,21; Crowell.343; WedderbuVn,(127,630,082 

Surplus. . - Moran, 714 

Different grades. ... . _ Budge, 854,855 

Fall and spring..Powers, 190: Pratt, 728; Budge, 858 

Market quotations compared with.... Hanley, 280,287 

Minneapolis. Prom, 795 

New Jersey . Coles, 127 

Overproduction, effect on.• Crowell, 348 

South Dakota. . . Jumper. 739-731 

Stability of. . Powers, 181,188 

Production- 

Capacity of United States.... Powers. 181 

Decline in Eastern Slates . . Norris, 329 

India_. . Hitchcock.069 

1849-1894. Crowell, 342 

Profit— 

California.... Turnbull.970,983 985 

North Dakota. Budge. 849 

South Carolina.... Youmans, 118 

South Dakota.. Jumper. 732,733; Greeley, 938 

Bice Hour displaced by wheat flour. Hanley,289 

Southern States importers of .. ...Wedderburn, 83(1 

Storage by farmers unprofitable...Davenport, 213 

Switching charges . Budge, 858 

' Transportation to Pacific coast advocated .... . Hanley. 287 

Virginia .Wedderburn, 625 

Wind wheat, South Dakota.Jumper, 731 

Winter, South Dakota.Jumper, 710 

Yield per acre— 

California. Turnbull. 981 

Georgia . Nunnally. 457 

Methods. Moran, 70S 

Minnesota .Moran. 707,708 

New Jersey.Coles, 127 

New York, decrease in. .. Norris. 825,327 

North Dakota. Prom, 793 

Northwest, diminution in . . . .. Wiley,647 

1791. . . Bailey, 1004-1006 

South Dakota.... Jumper.732,733 

Wheat weevils ... -. Howard. 758 

Wheel, origin explained.. Crowell, 337 

Wiley, Dr. H. w., reports on food adnlteration, edited by.... Wedderburn. 633 
Wilson, James, Secretary of Agriculture: « 

Butter exports promoted by. Snow. 

Test exports commended .. Davenport. 270 

“Wind” wheat, Sonth Dakota. Jumper, ml 

Wire fences, price increased. Miller, 615; Wedderburn. 6t4 

Wire grass. .. Nall,811 

Wire trust, price of barbed wire advanced by....Cloban, 602 

Wisconsin; n 

Agricultural collage, short course in agriculture. True, -w 

Dairy school... True. I-W 

Experiment station, work of. Tr ue - 

Farmers’institutes. True,,w 

Wolverine Sugar Company, Michigan.... „.. Smith, 569, o7- 
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Women: 

Position dismissed. 

Work on farms, fields— 

Colored 

Cotton plantations, Tennessee... 

< iermans. New Jersey 

Irish, not customary in New Jersey ......... 

Woodlawn Club, Fairfax Countv, Va .. 

Wool: 

California. .. 

Exportation of shoddy, injurious effect ... 

Price, increase of, not all farmers affected by 

Tariff. . .. .. 

Advocated .... . 

Effect upon sheep husbandry_ 

Wright, J. A. C., lligbee-Armstrong law drawn by 
Wyoming: 

Soil, character of.. _ ._ __ 

■ Water-rights.... .. . _. 

Xavf .. . .__ .... _ 

Compared with Canadian code... 

Yazoo basin, lands rented and subrented ... ... 

OOSa-7.-J 


l’aga. 

. . Bailey, 1014 

_ Youmans, 123 

... (lodwin,470,477 

__ _.'Coles, 124 

Coles, 124 
.. Wedderburn,024 

.. Naftzger, 900 

. . Jones, 31 

.. Miller,015 

. Ureeley, 941-943 

.Coles, 131 

. Spear, 410 

... ... Dodge, 703 

.. Mead, 1057 

.Mead, 1054 

.... Mead, 1054 

_ Mead, 1000-1001 

..... . Norfleet. 488 
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